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BELFAST. 

Twenty-first  Day  (April  2,  1902) : — 

Reverend  Thomas  Hamilton,  m.a.,  d.d.,  _il.d.,  President,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and 

Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  further  examined,  . . 1 

Edmund  A.  Letts,  Esq.,  d.sc.|  ph.d.,  f.r.6.e.,  f.r.u.i.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Queen’s 
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John  Park,  Esq.,  m.a.,  d.litt.,  f.b.u.1.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Queen’s 

College,  Belfast,  examined,  ...  "...  37 

Thomas  W.  Docgan,  Esq.,  m.a.,  f.r.u.i.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 

examined, 39 

Twenty-second  Day  (April  3,  1902) : — 

Thomas  Sinclair,  Esq.,  m.d.,  m.ch.,  f.r.c.s.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 

and  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland",  examined.  ...  42 
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Philip  Sandpord,  Esq.,  m.a.,  f.r.u.1.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Queen’s  College,  Galway, 

examined,  143 

Valentine  Steinberger,  Esq.,  m.a.,  t.r.u.i.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Queen’s  College, 

Galway,  examined, 145 


Twenty-seventh  Day  (April  9,  1902) : — 


Joseph  P.  Pye,  Esq.,  d.sc.,  m.d.,  f.r.u.1.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Queen’s 

College,  Galway,  examined, 148 

Richard  John  Anderson,  Esq.,  m.a.,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Geology,  Queen’s 

College,  Galway,  examined, 158 

Reverend  John  Courtenay  Clarke,  d.d.,  Dean  of  Residences,  Queen’s  College,  Galway, 
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Arthur  E.  Moore,  Esq.,  m.b,,  b.ch.,  b.a.o.,  Lecturer  in  Pathology,  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 
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C.  Yelvebxqn  Pearson,  Esq.,  m.d.,  m.ch.,  p.b.c.s.e..  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Lecturer  on 

Medical  J urispru deuce,  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  examined,  .......  170 

Henry  Corby,  Esq.,  B.A.,  scd.,  m.ch.,  Professor  of  Midwifery,  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  examined,  176 
Stanley  Harrington,  Esq.,  r.a.,  j.p..  Commissioner  of  National  Education  in  Ireland, 

examined, 179 

Reverend  Thomas  EL  Tierney,  c.c.,  Si.  Joseph’s,  Mayfield,  Cork,  examined,  (Witness  on 

behalf  of  Urauline  Community  of  Nwu  in  Cork.) 182 

J.  Cotter,  Esq.,  m.d.,  ilce.,  tacal,  Consulting  Surgeon,  Mercy  Hospital,  Cork,  examined,  184 
Reverend  Brother  J.  D.  Burke,  Superior,  Christian  Brothels’  Schools,  Cork,  examined  . 186 
Mias  Harriett  A.  Martin,  Head  Mistress,  High  School,  Cork,  examined,  . . , 190 

Reverend  Ralph  Harvey,  jca.,  Principal,  Grammar  School,  Cork,  examined,  . . 190 

Reverend  Brother  Connolly,  Superior,  Presentation  Brothers'  College,  Cork,  examined,  * 191 
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LOSDON. 

• Thirtieth  Day  (May  20,  1902)  : — 

The  Right  Reverend  John  B.  Crozier,  d.d.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  Ferns,  examined,  . 196 
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Reverend  J.  F.  Hogan,  d.d.,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  and  Literature,  St.  Patrick’s 

College,  Maynooth,  examined, 211 

W.  F.  Barrett,  Esq.,  f.r.s.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  and  Dean  of  Faculty,  Royal 

College  of  Science  for  Ireland,  examined,  ..........  225 


Thirty-first  Day  (May  21, 1902) : — 


The  Right  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett,  p.c.,  Vice-President  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland,  examined, 231 

Reverend  John  MacDermott,  m.a.,  Minister  of  Belmont  Presbyterian  Church,  Belfast, 

examined. 242 

Walter  N.  Hartley,  Esq.,  d.bc.,  f.r.s.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Royal  College  of  Science 

for  Ireland,  and  Honorary  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  London,  examined,  . . . 245 


Thirty-second  Day  (May  22,  1902) : — 


The  Right  Hon.  Gerald  FitzGibbon,  ll.d.,  p.c.,  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  in  Ireland,  examined,  251 

F.  Hugh  O'Donnell,  Esq.,  sla.,  examined, 272 

Reverend  William  Todd  Martin,  d.d.,  d.lit..  Secretary  of  Faculty,  Professor  in  the  Presby- 
terian General  Assembly’s  College,  Belfast,  and  Member  of  the  Intermediate  Education 
Board  for  Ireland,  examined,  273 


Thirty-third  Day  (May  23,  1902)  : — 

The  Right  Reverend  Merwk  Archdall,  d.d.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  Kilfenora,  Clonfert, 

and  Kilmacduagh.  examined 277 

The  Very  Reverend  Thoma3  O’Dea,  n.D.,  Vice-President,  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth, 

examined, . . . . 283 

Reverend  Andrew  Murphy,  President,  St.  Munchin's  College,  Limerick,  examined,  . . 305 


DU  BUS. 

Thirty-fourth  Day  (June  10,  1902) : — 

Douglas  Hyde,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  m.r.i.a. , President  of  the  Gaelic  League,  examined,  . . . 311 

James  Macken,  Esq.,  b.a.,  Professor  of  English,  St.  Patrick’s  Training  College,  Drum- 

condra  {Witness  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  of  Loreto  Suns),  examined,  ....  317 
Miss  Annie  M'Elderp.y,  m. a.,  Principal  of  Rutland  School,  Dublin;  and  Miss  Agnes  O’Fae- 

relly,  m.a. , Lecturer  in  Irish  at  Alexandra  and  Loreto  Colleges,  Dublin,  examined,  . 318 
Dents  J.  Coffey,  Esq.,  m.a.,  m.b.,  f.r.c.i.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Catholic  University 

School  of  Medicine,  Dublin,  examined, 322 

Ambrose  Birmingham,  Esq.,  m.d.,  f.r-u.i.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Registrar,  Catholic 

University  School  of  Medicine,  Dublin,  examined 327 

Edward  J.  Gwynn,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Todd  Lecturer  in  the 

Royal  Irish  Academy,  examined. 333 

T.  Johnson,  Esq.,  d.sc.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland,  examined,  339 
Grenville  A.  J.  Cole,  Esq.,  f.g.s.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Royal  College  of  Science  for 

Ireland,  examined,  . . . . . , . . . . . 340 

James  Lyon,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Engineering.  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland, 

examined, 342 


Thirty-fifth  Day  (June  11,  1902) : — 

Sir  Francis  Richard  Cruise,  d.l.,  M.d.,  Honorary  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  His  Majesty 

in  Ireland,  and  Member  r.f  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  examined,  . 344 
Thomas  Myles.  Esq..  m.d..  Fellow  and  Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ire- 
land ; and  Sir  Charles  Camep.on.  c.b.,  m.d.,  f.k.c.p..  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Hygiene 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland.  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  Public 

Analyst  for  the  City  of  Dublin,  examined 34g 

C.  Telverton  Pearson, "Esq.,  m.d.,  m.ch.,  f.r.c.s.e.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Lecturer  on 

Medical  Jurisprudence.  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  further  examined,  . * . . . . 351 

W.  E.  Ashley  Cummins,  Esq.,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Medicine,  Queen’s  College.  Cork,  examined,  354 
Miss  Mary  Hayden,  m.a.,  Ex-Junior  Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  ( Witness  on 

behalf  of  St.  Mary's  University  College,  Dublin),  examined, 357 

Reverend  William  Delany,  s.J.,  ll.d.,  President,  University  College,  Dublin,  and  Member 

’ of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  further  examined, 359 

Very  Reverend  John  T.  Murpht,  c.s.  sp.,  President,  Blackrock  College,  Dublin,  examined,  . 362 
Edmond  J.  McWeeney,  Esq.,  m.a.,  m.d..  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  Catholic 

University  School  of  Medicine,  Dublin,  examined. 354 
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Fellow  of  Trinity  Coliege,  Dublin,  and  Todd  Lecturer 
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LL.D., 

President,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  Member  of 
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Harrington,  Stanley,  B.A.,  J.P., 
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Hartley,  Walter  N.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  . 
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Hyde,  Douglas,  LL.D.,  M.R.I.A., 
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311 

Irwin,  Samuel  Thompson,  B.A.,  . 

President  of  the  Students’  Representative  Council, 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast 

116 

Jack,  Alexander,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  . 

Professor  of  Engineering,  and  Registrar,  Queen’s 
College,  Ccrk, 
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Johnson,  T.,  D.Sc.,  .... 
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Ireland, 
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Kinkead,  Richard  John,  B.A.,  M.D., 
L.R.C.S.I 
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Knox,  R.  Kyle,  LL.D.,  .... 
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Commerce,  ; 

52 

Laverty,  Very  Reverend  Henry,  V.G., 

President,  St.  Malachy’s  College,  Belfast, 

94 

Lbkbody,  John  Robinson,  M.A.,  D.Sc., 
F.LC., 

President  of  Magee  College,  Londonderry,  and  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ire- 
land, 

118 

Leitch,  Reverend  Matthew,  D.D.,  D.Lit., 

President  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly’s 
College,  Belfast,  and  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Royal  University  of  Ireland,  .... 
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Leslie,  R.  W.,  M.D., 

Hen.  Secretary  of  the  Royal  University  Graduates’ 
Association, 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


TWENTY-  FIRST  DAY, 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  2sd,  1902. 

AT  20  o’clock,  A.M.,  Bejist, 

April  2,  1902. 

At  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Robertson,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  p.c.  (Chairman);  The  Most  Rev. 

John  Healy,  d.d.,  Lord  Bishop  ot  Clonfert;  The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Madden, 

M.A.,  LL.D.,  P.C.  ; Sir  Richard  CLAVERHOUSE  JEBB,  L1TT.D.,  LL.D,  D.C.L.,  M.P.  ; Professor 
S.  H.  Butcher,  d.litt.,  ll.d.  ; Professor  J.  A.  Ewing,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.  ; Professor  John 
Rhys,  m.a.,  d.litt.;  Professor  J.  Lorrain  Smith,  m.a.,  m.d. ; William  J.  M.  Starkie, 

Esq.,  LITT.D. ; Wilfrid  Ward,  Esq.,  B.A. ; Rev.  Professor  R.  H.  F.  Dickey,  M.A.,  D.D. ; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


Kev.  Thomas  Hamilton, 


a.,  D.D.  ll.d. , President,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  Member  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  further  examined. 


7422.  Chairman.— Dr.  Hamilton,  we  all  bear  in 
mind  the  evidence  you  were  good  enough  to  give  in  Dub- 
lin. We  understand  that  you  wish  to  give  us  some  fur- 
ther information  upon  the  subject  of  our  inquiry,  anti 
we  are  sure  you  will  be  kind  enough,  in  the  statement 
vou  now  propose  to  make,  to  avoid  repeating  the  evi- 
dence you  have  already  given? — Certainly,  my  lord. 
When  I had  the  honour  of  appearing  before  you  in 
Dublin  in  September  last,  my  evidence  had  reference  to 
the  defects  in  the  present  University  system  of  Ireland, 
and  the  best  way  in  which,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
those  defects  could  be  remedied.  The  general  tenour_ of 
my  opinion  was  to  the  effect  that  Irish  Colleges,  in- 
stead of  being  depressed  and  weighed  down,  as  they  are 
at  present,  by  a vicious  University  system,  which  is 
killing  real  education  in  the  country,  so  far,  at  all 
events,  as  the  Arts  Faculties  are  concerned,  should  be 
relieved  and  rehabilitated,  and  the  Royal  University 
«o  drastically  reformed,  on  the  lines  of  a real  teaching 
University,  as  to  help  them  in  promoting  a true  aca- 
demic culture  and  spirit.  Now,  my  lord,  pc-rhaps  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  that  during  the  six  months  that 
have  elapsed  since  I gave  that  evidence,  I have  had 
time  to  reflect  on  the  matter  again  very  carefully,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  I stand  by  the  entire  of  that 
evidence  and  am  still  of  opinion  that  a system  of  Uni- 
versity reform,  carried  out  along  some  such  lines  as  1 
then  sketched,  would  remedy  the  evils  under  which  the 
country  is  groaning,  and  would  bring  in  the  dawn  ot  a 
better  day  for  Ireland.  , - „ 

Before  proceeding  further,  I should  like  to  hand  in  a 
copy  of  die  Charter  of  the  College,  with  the  latest  altera- 
tions, bringing  it  up  to  the  30th  October  last  * I have 
also  had  compiled  from  various  sources  a paper  giving, 
I think,  pretty  complete  information  regarding  the  Col- 
lege on  all  points  which  I think  the  Commissioners 
would  like  to  understand)  ; and  on  the  table  yon  will 
find  a copy  of  the  last  Calendar  of  the  College  These, 
I thinly  are  all  the  documents  that  bear  on  our  case. 

What  I should  like  to  do,  with  yonr  lordship’s  permis- 
sion, would  be  to  occupy  whatever  time  may  be  allowed 
me— and  I hope  to  be  as  brief  as  possible— with  a state- 
ment as  to  the  difficulties  with  which  the  College  has 
had  to  contend,  and  which  ought  to  be  removed ; a 
statement  regarding  the  work  which,  I think,  it  can 
claim  to  have  done ; and  lastly,  a statement  as  to  the 
means  which  should  be  adopted  in  order  to  make  it  in 
every  respect  such  a College  as  this  important  city  and 
• Sei  page  398. 
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system. 

I.  It  is  necessary,  I think,  to  the  proper  under- 
standing  of  the  case  of  this  College,  to  observe  that 
throughout  its  entire  history  it  has  been  very  seriously 
handicapped  in  various  ways.  It  was  a veritable  child 
of  controversy.  Angry  storms  raged  around  its  cradle, 
and  for  many  a long  year  the  fiercest  tempests  never 
ceased  to  howl  about  its  head. 

First  of  all,  at  the  outset  of  its  career,  as 
is  well  known,  the  authorities  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  formally  pronounced  its  system, 
along  with  that  of  its  sister  Colleges,  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  faith  and  morals.  On  the  other  hand,  extreme 
Protestant  denominationalists  assailed  it  no  less  viru- 
lently ; and  a very  cursory  glance  into  the  Ulster  his- 
tory of  fifty  years  ago  is  sufficient  to  show  that  even 
those  who  approved  of  the  basis  on  which  it  was  built, 
and  were  its  warm  friends,  betrayed  no  little  lack  of 
enlightenment  and  breadth  of  view  as  to  the  way  in 
which  its  principles  should  be  carried  out. 

Then,  the  College  was  never,  until  comparatively  re- 
cently, allowed  to  feel  that  its  position  was  really  stable 
or  secure.  For  years  it  was  the  theme  of  annual  Parlia- 
mentary debates,  in  which  attacks  of  the  most  bitter  and 
acrimonious  kind  were  made  upon  it-  By-and-by,  some 
of  the  Chairs  in  the  College  were  suppressed  by  Govern- 
ment. The  Charter  was  altered,  the  Vice-Presidency 
abolished,  and  other  changes — not,  in  my  opinion,  of 
the  wisest  character — were  made  in  its  penonnel.  In 
one  way  and  another,  so  far  as  its  outer  history  was 
concerned,  the  College  was  allowed  to  enjoy  very  little 
of  that  academic  calm  usually  associated  with  the  halls 
and  cloisters  of  a seat  of  learning.  In  conse- 
quence. for  a long  time,  the  idea  prevailed  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  that  a sword  of  Damocles  hung  over  its  head 
by  a very  fragile  and  slender  thread ; and  there  was 
consequently  with  many  people  a not  unnatural  hesi- 
tancy about  linking  their  fortunes,  or  the  fortunes  of 
their  sons,  with  its  destinies— a feeling  that,  of  course, 
could  not  but  seriously  militate  against  its  welfare. 
That  feeling,  I need  scarcely  say,  has  vanished  ; but  it: 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  prevailed  for  a long  time,  and 
still  less  can  it  be  denied  that  its  existence  was,  and 
must  have  been,  most  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  institution.  . 

Then  came  the  severest  blow  ever  inflicted  on 
the  College.  Just  when  it  was  in  mid-career  of 
its  useful  life,  progressing  most  hopefully,  spite 
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Belfast.  °f  »U  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  beset  it,  not 
- — ' only  striking  its  roots  deep  into  the  life  of  this  city 
J^ru  s,  1602.  and  province,  but  spreading  the  shadow  of  its  branches 
Ber.  Thomas  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  a staggering  stroke  was  in- 
Hamiliun,  fiicted  upon  it  by  the  sudden  overthrow  of  the  Uni- 
m.a,,  u.d.,  versify  in  connection  with  which  it  had  grown  up,  and 
ll.ii.  of  which  it  was  not  only  an  integral,  but  I think  I 

may  say  the  most  important,  constituent  part. 

Lastly,  from  the  day  on  which  it  first  saw  the  light, 
the  College  has  been  starved.  The  economy  with  which 
money  has  been  doled  out  to  supply  its  wants  is  worthy 
i f a better  cause.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  incomes 
assigned  to  the  Chairs,  and  the  way  in  which  they  were 
dealt  with.  According  to  the  first  Letters  Patent,  the 
Chairs  were  not  to  exceed  twelve  in  number.  Before 
it  was  opened,  however,  it  was  seen  that  this  number 
would  be  quite  inadequate,  and  a Charter  was  issued 
increasing  them  to  a number  not  exceeding  thirty,  of 
which  twenty  were  actually  established.  But  the  sum 
charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the  number  not 
to  exceed  thirty  was  not  increased  above  that  provided 
for  the  twelve,  so  that  the  increase  in  the  staff  seems  to 
have  been  really  made  at  the  expense  of  the  staff  them- 
selves. Later  on.  the  endowments  of  the  several 
Chairs  were  seen  to  be  palpably  insufficient,  and  they 
were  increased.  But  how  was  this  done  ? By  sup- 
pressing some  of  them,  and  dividing  the  spoil  thus 
obtained  among  those  which  were  left.  The  office  of 
Vice-President  was  abolished,  and  a saving  was  effected 
in  that  way.  And  another  saving  was  effected  by 
allowing  the  Registrarship,  instead  of  being  held  by  a 
distinct  officer,  to  be  given  to  a Professor  at  something 
like  one-third  of  the  Registrar’s  salary,  and  allowing 
also  the  office  of  Librarian  to  be  filled'  by  a Professor 
at  half  the  salary.  Anything  and  everything  was  done, 
except  giving  the  College  any  more  money.  But,  even 
with  the  small  augmentations  obtained  in  the  ways  I 
have  mentioned,  the  stipends  attached  to  the  Chairs 
and  to  all  the  official  positions  connected  with  the  Col- 
lege were,  and  in  my  opinion  are,  quite  insufficient,  as 
I think  a glance  at  the  paper  submitted  to  you  will  show. 

Look,  again,  at  the  difficulty  which  has  always  been 
experienced  in  obtaining  from  the  State  monev  ren- 
dered  necessary  by  the  progress  of  the  College 
and  the  advancement  of  Science  Bv  the  Colleges 
A-?L  a“d„ 9,  Vic>  caP-  66-  sec.  '2)  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  Commissioners  of  Public  "Works 
in  Ireland  for  the  time  being  shall  be  trustees 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  or  providing  as  herein- 
arter  mentioned,  any  buildings,  laiids  tenements,  or 
hereditaments  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  said 
College,  and  the  site  thereof,  and  the'  premises  to  be 
occupied  therewith,  and  for  erecting  thereon  suitable 
buildings,  and  for  repairing,  enlarging,  and  improving 
the  same  from  time  to  time,  and  for  upholding  and 
furnishing  the  same  from  time  to  time  for  the  use  of 
the  said  College.  For  some  time  the  necessary  en- 
largement of  the  buildings  was  obtained,  if 
nos  without  difficulty,  yet  obtained.  But  of  late 
vears  a change  has  come.  Successive  Governments 
have  turned  deaf  ears  to  the  appeals  of  the  College 
for  additions  to_  its  accommodation,  sometimes  toe 
reason  being  given,  sometimes  another.  Some- 
times, we  were  told,  that  nothing  could  be  done 
for  us  until  the  general  question  of  Irish  Uni- 
Iers,ty  Education  could  be  taken  up;  some- 
times  that  the  State  could  give  us  nothing  until  Belfast 
T°  glve  an  e'xample — the  De- 
par.menfc  of  Chemistry  was  kept  for  Tears  with  a 
LS  l°WrCr0S'  ill-equipped,  and  unsanitary, 
eaccellent  predecessor  could 
r/p™  induce  the  Treasury  to  replace  it  bv  a better 
was  reduced  to  a state 

fciS*°?n^eTir'  He  ^ i0  take  Ws  students 

? room  and  repeat  his  instructions 
and,  over  afUIU  wasting  tune,  strength,  and,  I 
mr  £e  ,P^ocess-  Bv-and-by,  how- 
as  a Sfn°ffiCfr  °f  Hta-lth  appear^  on  the  scene, 
md  oI  By*  ermachina.  and  reported  that  the 
ntn®?ed,  f?r  the  number  of  students 
^ lt;  daJ"  tong-  The  Treasury,  on 

™ sanaiL  3S 

*at  unless  the  people  of 
I fi^  v aS^A0  WOri-the^  would  d0  ™ more. 


at  once,  like  Sir  Boyle  Roolie’s  famous  bird,  can 
imagine  the  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  to  the 
Professor  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  teaching  Chemistry 
partly  in  the  new  building,  arid  partly  in  the  old. 
Bad  as  this  case  is,  the  Department  of  Physics  is  in 
even  a worse  plight.  It  has  no  laboratory  at  all,  and 
never  had  any  ; and  no  amount  of  asking  has  been  able 
to  obtain  one  from  the  State.  Happily,  I am  able  to  add 
to  tliis  statement  another  of  a different  character ; for 
in  this  very  year  the  want  to  which  I refer  is  about  to 
be  supplied  through  the  princely  generosity  of  an 
honoured  citizen  of  Belfast — the  Right  Hon.  W.  T. 
Pirrie.  He  has  undertaken  to  erect  Laboratories  of 
Physics  and  Engineering  at  his  own  cost,  and  has  placed 
no  limit  upon  the  expenditure.  The  only  remark  he 
has  made  on  the  subject  is  that  the  thing  must  be  done 
right.  Plans  have  been  drawn,  which  will  provide  an 
equipment  for  these  Departments  far  beyond  anything 
to  be  found  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  or  possibly  in  the 
whole  of  Ireland ; and  the  cost,  I think,  will  be  a con- 
siderable number  of  thousands  of  pounds.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  however,  there  has  been  no  Laboratory  of 
Physics  or  of  Engineering. 

The  fact  is,  my  lord,  in  drawing  this  part 

of  my  statement  to  a close,  the  wonder  to  me 

is  that  the  College  is  as  it  is.  It  speaks  volumes, 

in  my  opinion,  for  its  vitality,  for  the  soundness  of 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  based,  for  their  adaptation 
to  this  locality,  for  the  hold  which  the  College  has 
gained  on  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  of 
the  North  of  Ireland,  for  the  virile  strength  of  tin 
Ulster  intellect,  for  its  indomitable  perseverance 

in  the  face  of  difficulties,  and  for  the  pcrsonnd  of 
those  who  have  filled  the  various  offices  of  the  College 
in  the  past,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  and 
drawbacks  to  which  I have  referred,  the  College  has 
flourished,  if  not  to  as  great  an  extent  as  it  would  have 
done  ff  it  had  received  more  generous  treatment,  yet 
flourished  -to  a degree  that  lias  made  the  whole  North 
of  Ireland  its  debtor. 

II.  In  the  second  place,  I should  like  to  tell  the  Com- 
mission something  of  the  work  which  the  College  has 
done,  in  spite  of  such  difficulties  as  I have  referred  to. 

. L Bet  me  glve  a single  fact,  easily  told,  but  of  much 
T!l6  College  has  upon  its  books  the  names 
of  6,109  men  and  women  whom  it  has  educated  during 
its  brief  span  of  existence  for  the  learned  professions 
and  other  walks  of  life.  A single  moment’s  reflection 
wull  serve  to  convince  the  candid  student  of  our  history 
of  the  enormous  value  of  this  large  infusion  of  edu- 
cated  and  useful  public  life  into  the  veins  of  the  body 
politic  of  this  part  of  Ireland. 

2.  Second,  by  means  of  the  College,  Belfast  has  had 
permanently  planted  in  its  midst  a body  of  men  of  high 
eminence  in  all  branches  of  learning,  whose  residence  here 
cannot  but  be  of  the  greatest  importance  and  value.  This 
point  was  once  put  with  characteristic  force  and  felicity 
by  the  late  Lord  Dufferin  in  a single  sentence,  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  connection  with  the  Jubilee  of  the 
College.  After  dilating  on  certain  other  points  in 
which  the  College  had  materially  served  the  com- 
munity, he  said:  “But,  quite  apart  from  these  larger 
considerations,  there  is  another  aspect  which  induces 
ali  of  us  to  regard  the  Queen’s  College  with  especial 
gratitude  and  affection,  for,  in  addition  to  the  educa- 
tional benefits  which  it  has  conferred  upon  successive 
generations  of  individual  pupils,  the  very  fact  of  so 
many  highly  gifted  Professors,  the  representatives  of 
eveiy  branch  of  human  learning,  having  taken  up  their 
abode  in  the  heart  of  this  great  city,  has  introduced  into 
0^r  ^usy  workaday  lives  a refreshing  literarv  and 
scientific  element,  and  has  placed  within  our' reach 
many  intellectual  resources  which  would  have  other- 
inse  been  unattainable ; for  I have  been  happv  to 
observe,  and  it  is  a circumstance  highly  creditable  to 
constituents  of  the  locality,' that  the  staff 
of  the  College,  far  from  having  subsided  into  an  exclusive 
esoteric,  scholastic  caste  that  holds  aloof  from  the  gen- 
eral life  and  interests  of  the  city,  have  on  .the  con- 
trary thoroughly  identified  themselves  with  its  fortunes, 
and  lose  no  opportunity  of  strenuously  combining  with 
its  other  inhabitants  in  every  good  work  that  may  be 
on  hand.’  ” J 

3 Third,  the  College  has  raised  the  standard 
of  learning  and  of  education  in  this  part  of  the 
country  to  a very  high  degree.  I cannot  from  mv  own 
personal  knowledge  compare  what  that  standard  was 
fifty  years  ago  with  what  it  is  to-day.  but  from  what 
I have  heard  and  read,  I have  no  hesitation  in  making 
this  statement. 

4.  Fourth,  the  College  has  given  to  Science, 
to  the  learned  professions,  to  the  service  of  the 
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State,  and  to  other  departments  of  life,  a number  of 
men  of  the  greatest  eminence  and  value.  I am  not 
going  to  weary  the  Commission  with  anything  like  a 
list  of  these.  A list  would,  indeed,  be  impossibly 
long ; but  I may  be  allowed  to  state  one  or  two  salient 
facts.  Within  ten  years  the  College  gave  three  senior 
wranglers  to  Cambridge.  To  Surgery  it  has  given 
some  notable  men.  among  them  one  of  the  greatest 
surgeons  of  modem  times,  the  late  Sir  V illiam 
MacCormac ; and  to  Medicine  others  not  less  notable, 
among  them  one  less  known  than  MacCormac  beyond 
his  native  Ulster,  but  not  less  conspicuously  able  as  a 
physician,  or  cultivated  as  a man,  in  Dr.  James 
Cuming,  of  this  city.  These  men  are  gone ; therefore 
I can  mention  them  freely.  If  I were  to  speak  of 
members  of  the  medical  profession  trained  here  who  are 
still  living,  and  who  have  reached  the  highest  positions, 
the  list  would  be  indeed  a lengthy  one.  The  same  with 
the  clerical  profession,  the  scholastic  profession,  the 
journalistic  profession.  Three  out  of  four  of  the  chief 
High  Schools  of  Belfast  have  at  their  head  men  trained 
here,  so  have  Foyle  College.  Londonderry  ; the  Acade- 
mical Institution,  Coleraine;  Lurgan  College,  the 
Royal  School,  Dungannon — in  fact,  most  of  the  leading 
educational  institutions  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  All  the 
Professors  of  Magee  College,  Londonderry,  are  alumni  of 
this  College.  But,  indeed,  the  number  of  teachers  taught 
here  is  so  large  that  we  have  ceased  to  keep  count  of 
them.  We  have  them  in  Galway,  Cork.  Trinity  College. 
Dublin,  all  over  the  United  Kingdom,  in  America, 
Australia,  India,  and  China.  Again,  the  Law  School 
of  the  College  has  given  a remarkable  body  of  men  to 
the  Bench  and  the  Bar.  Let  me  give  one  illustration  of 
this.  There  is  a Scholarship  annually  offered  for  com- 
petition at  King's  Inns,  Dublin,  to  men  seeking  call  to 
the  Bar.  It  is  an  object  of  anxious  ambition  to  men 
from  all  Irish  Colleges,  because  it  is  not  only  valuable 
in  a pecuniarv  sense,  but  confers  a certain  distinction 
on  its  winner.  I refer  to  the  John  Brooke  Scholar- 
ship. It  is  a significant  fact  that  eight  times  in  nine 
years  this  Scholarship  has  been  gained  by  men  from  th« 
College.  Again,  the  last  four  occupants  of  the  Chair 
of  English  Law  in  this  College  have  been  alumni  of 
our  own,  and  one  of  the  Law  Chairs  in  the  University 
of  Dublin,  a Chair  filled  by  competition,  is  at  present 
filled  by  a member  of  our  Law  School,  who  suhse- 
quentlv  was  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  a Law  Chair 
here,  so  that  he  has  the  rare  distinction  of  holding 
Chairs  in  the  two  greatest  of  our  Irish  Colleges.  Then 
this  College  has  given  to  the  foreign  service  of  Great 
Britain  a number  of  men  of  whom  any  College  may 
be  proud,  to  China,  for  example,  a man  who  is  probably 
the  most  powerful  European  in  that  vast  country, 
whither  he  went  straight  from  our  class-rooms  some 
fiftv  years  ago — Sir  Robert  Hart.  Others,  too,  like  Sir 
James  Russell,  who  rose  to  be  Cbief  Justice  of  Hong 
Kong;  Hiram  Shaw  Wilkinson,  Cbief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  China  and  Corea  ; M Leavy  Brown, 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Customs  in  Corea,  and  W.  G. 
Aston,  Secretary  of  the  British  Legation  in  Japan.  The 
number  of  our  alumni  who  have  gone  to  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  is  still  larger.  The  name  of  one  of  these  is 
familiar  to  everyone,  one  who  nee  step  by  step  to  be 
Finance  Minister  of  India,  and,  since  his  return  home, 
has  been  continually  employed  by  successive  Govern- 
ments on  missions  demanding  the  possession  of  those 
rare  financial  abilities  which  he  possesses  in  such  a re- 
markable degree— Sir  David  Barbour.  But,  indeed,  the 
time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  all  our  alumni  who  have 
reached  high  positions  in  the  service  of  the  Empire, 
abroad  and  at  home. 

5.  Fifth,  a single  word  about  the  amount  of  research 
carried  on  within  our  walls.  In  illustration  of  this  I 
need  only  mention  such  names  as  Thomas  Andrews, 
riorum  et  renerabUe  nomen,  President  of  the  British 
Association  in  1876,  whose  investigations  on  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  liquid  and  gaseous  states  of  matter 
furnish  one  of  the  most  oinking  chapters  in  modem 
scientific  history ; James  Thomson,  Loiti  Kelvin's 
brother,  who  here  carried  on  his  researches  on  the  pro- 
perties of  whaling  fluids,  and  devised  his  centrifugal 
pumps,  water  wheels,  and  turbines  ; Wyville  Thomson, 
not  a Belfast  man  by  birth  like  Andrews  and  James 
Thomson,  but  who  gave  it  sixteen  of  the  best  years  of 
his  life,  and,  while  here,  commenced  and  carried  on 
those  investigations  into  the  physical  and  biological  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  wrth  which 
his  name  must  always  he  associated.  P.  G.  Tait,  of 
Edinburgh,  has  left  it  on  record  that  it  was  in  this  Col- 


lege he  first  learned  properly  to  use  scientific  apparatus.  BanrAsr. 
He  and  Andrews  collaborated  for  years.  I am  glad  to  - — . 

say  that  this  ardent  scientific  spirit  still  prevails  in  the  Aprils,  1902. 
College,  prevails,  indeed,  to  a greater  extent  than  at  g(T  Thomas 
any  former  period  in  its  history.  Hamilton. 

6.  I should  like  to  say  a word  as  to  the  valuable  life-  m.a.,  n.n., 
rary  work  that  has  emanated  frem  the  College.  The  li_d. 
mention  of  a few  names  will  tell  its  own  tale, 
without  any  comment  on  my  part,  names  like 

those  of  John  O'Donovan,  the  great  Celtic  Scholar, 
translator  and  editor  of  the  "Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters  ” ; George  Hill,  the  historian  of  the  1 lan- 
tation  of  Ulster ; G.  L.  Craik,  the  well  known  author 
of  so  many  works  in  English  literature ; James  M'Cosli, 
one  of  the  best  exponents  of  the  Scottish  philosophy ; 

Cliffe  Leslie,  equally  well  known_  as  a high  authority  on 
Economic  Science ; and  Duke  Yonge,  a most  volumin- 
ous writer  on  English  history  and  literature.  The 
names  of  living  men  I refrain  from  mentioning ; but 
one  has  only  to  glance  at  our  present  roll  of  Professors 
to  see  that  in  this  respect  the  line  of  literary  succession 
remains  unbroken. 

7.  The  extent  to  which  the  College  has  gained  the 
confidence  of  this  community  is  a very  striking  note  in 
its  history.  I may  give  only  one  or  two  illustrations. 

One  is  to'  be  found'  in  the  number  of  valuable  benefac- 
tions which  we  have  received  from  the  public.  Several 
of  these  have  taken  the  form  of  Studentships  or  Scholar- 
ships. such  as  the  Dunville  Studentship,  established 
under  a deed  executed  by  the  late  Wn.  Dunville,  of  this 
city ; the  Andrews  Studentship,  founded  by  public  sub- 
scription in  memory  of  Dr,  Andrews,  to  whom  I have 
refem-d  ; the  Sullivan  Scholarships,  founded  under  the 
will  of  the  well  known  Dr.  Robert  Sullivan,  of  “ Dic- 
tionary” fame;  the  Pakenham  Scholarships,  estab- 
lished'by  the  late  Rev.  A.  H.  Pakenham.  in  memory  of 
Major-General  Sir  Hercules  Pakenham  and  Emily 
Lady  Pakenham  ; and  the  Porter  Scholarships.  Then 
two 'Chairs  have  been  founded  by  private  subscription  ; 
one  in  Pathology,  by  Sir  James  Musgrave,  the  other  in 
Physiology,  under  the  Dunville  deed  already  referred  to. 

Altogether,  I should  think  that  benefactions  of  this 
kind,  to  the  value  of  not  less  than  £50.000,  have  been 
given  by  the  public  to  the  College.  Again,  ten  years 
ago  it  occurred  to  some  of  us  that  it  would  be  a great  ad- 
vantage if  we  had  a Union,  where  graduates  and  under- 
graduates might  meet,  and  where,  in  addition  to  the 
••  feasts  of  reason  ’’  provided  by  debates,  there  would  be 
the  more  sordid,  but  not  less  necessary,  advantages  of 
good  luncheons  and  dinners.  Well,  we  asked  and  re- 
ceived £8,000  for  that  purpose,  ami  the  result  has  Wn 
a building  which  has  proved  in  a hundred  ways,  a boon 
to  our  a cade-mi  cal  life. 

A still  more  striking  proof  of  the  public  good  will  to- 
ward us  is  being  given  at  the  present  time.  In  common 
with  other  Colleges  and  Universities,  we  have  for  years 
felt,  in  an  ever-increasing  degree,  the  want  of  fuller 
equipment,  especially  for  the  Scientific  Departments.  A 
scheme  was  devised  in  April  last  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying this  want,  at  a meeting  in  the  College,  at  which 
all  that  is  best  in  Belfast  life  was  largely  represented, 
and  where  among  the  speakers  were  the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
High  Sheriff,  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Lord  Londonderry.  Lord  Dufferin,  Right  Hon. 

W.  T.  Pirrie.  Sir  James  Musgrave,  and  others  of  like 
position  in  the  city,  along  with  representatives  of  our 
own  staff.  This  scheme  has  made  a splendid  beginning, 
and  bids  fair  to  inaugurate  a new  era.  in  our  history — 
an  era  in  which  the  College  and  the  city  will  be  linked 
together  in  a manner  never  known  before. 
Subscriptions  have  been  given,  in  sums 

ranging  from  £5,000  downwards,  and  already, 
as  the  first  fruits  of  the  scheme,  some  exceedingly 
valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  our  equipment. 

I shall  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Commission 
in  speaking  of  these,  as  I understand  that  a 
deputation  from  that  committee  will  lay  a statement, 
before  you  as  a subsequent  stage;  bus  I regard  the 
movement  to  which  I have  referred  as  opening  up  an 
entirely  new  chapter  in  our  life,  a chapter  which  I 
expect  will  tell  an  important  tale,  not  only  because  of 
the  material  help  which  it  will  pour  into  the  College 
chest,  but,  still  more,  on  account  of  the  mutually  ad- 
vantageous connection  between  College  and  city,  of 
which  I expect  it  will  prove  the  harbinger. 

8.  This  College  has  been  the  means  of  opening 
up  careers  of  usefulness,  in  not  a few  cases,  to  men  who 
but  for  it  would  have  been  doomed  to  lives  of  sordid 
toil  and  obscurity.  For  obvious  reasons,  I cannot  here 
give  names,  but  I could  tell  of  numbers  of  lads,  sons  of 
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poor  parents,  who  have  risen,  by  means  of  the  education 
given  here,  to  positions  which  they  now  adorn,  and  who 
but  fcr  this  place  would  have  been  lost  to  the  world. 

S.  Working  in  conjunction  with  the  Belfast  Royal 
Victoria  Hospital,  ihere  has  been  built  up  here  a 
Medical  School  which  has  come  to  occupy  a very 
honourable  position  among  the  medical  schools  of  the 
kingdom ; and  the  surrounding  community  have  in 
many  ways  lent  valuable  aid  in  developing  it.  As  one 
illustration  of  this,  two  Medical  Chairs  have  been 
founded  in  the  College  by  two  wealthy  and  public- 
spirited  Belfast  gentlemen.  And  a project  has  been 
brought  forward  this  year  which  will  add  enormously 
to  the  efficiency  and  prestige  of  the  Medical  School. 
A magnificent  new  hospital,  to  be  called  by  the  name 
of  our  lata  revered  Queen,  for  the  erection  of  which  the 
people  of  Belfast  have  subscribed  £100, 0C0,  besides 
a good  many  more  thousands  for  its  endowment,  is 
now  being  built.  As  it  is  to  bear  the  name  of  an  august 
lady,  whose  memory  will  never  fade  or  die  throughout 
the  Empire,  so  we  largely  owe  its  erection  to  a queenly 
lady  of  our  own,  Mrs.  I’irrie,  whose  noble  husband  I 
have  already  mentioned  as  the  giver  of  our  new  Labora- 
tory of  Physics  and  Engineering.  But  for  her,  prob- 
ably, not  one  stone  of  the  hospital  would  ever  have  been 
laid  upon  another.  It  is  a circumstance  upon  which  I re- 
flect with  no  little  pride  that  I have  the  honour  of  being 
one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  Building  Com- 
mittee of  this  new  hospital.  It  will  add  immensely, to 
our  resources.  Built  on  the  most  modem  lines,  on  a 
beautiful  site,  consisting  of  twelve  acres  granted  by  the 
city,  within  easy  distance  of  the  College,  and  not  only 
fitted  with  every  appliance  necessary  to  cope  with 
disease  and  accident,  but  also  with  all  requirements  for 
the  most  efficient  clinical  teaching,  it  will  increase  enor- 
mously the  efficiency  of  the  Medical  School. 

10.  The  College  has  made  strenuous  and  successful 
efforts,  especially  in  recent  years,  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
changing  needs  of  the  times.  Within  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  it  has  established  four  new  Laboratories, 
one  new  Museum,  the  Union  already  referred  to,  two 
new  Chairs,  mid  four  Lectureships  ; and  all  these  with- 
out the  addition  of  a single  penny  to  its  endowment 
from  the  State.  I need  scarcely  say  that  this  has  not 
been  done  without  much  effort,  difficulty,  and  self-sacri- 
fice. But  it  has  been  done. 

11.  I think  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Com- 
mission are  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  the  students 
of  tkeCollege  have  illustrated  the  character  of  our  teach- 
ing, by  the  places  which  they  have  taken  in  the  exami- 
nations of  the  Royal  University.  I should  have  liked 
to  give  a series  of  tables  on  this  subject,  but  this  would 
take  too  long  A time.  I shall  simply  mention  what  they 
did  last  year,  as  a sample  «f  their  usual  work.  At  the 
Summer  Examinations  of  the  Royal  University  last 
year  they  gained  a total  of  45  high  distinctions,  being 
by  far  the  largest  number  won  by  any  College  in  Ire- 
land. But  it  was  at  the  Autumn  Examinations  that 
their  triumphs  were  most  brilliant  At  these,  they 
gained  a total  of  67  Honours  amid  Exhibitions,  being 
again  far  ahead  of  any  College  in  the  country.  At  the 
Spring  Examinations  of  this  year  there  was  another 
series  of  . successes.  These  examinations  deal  only 
with  Medicine ; and  both  at  the  Third  Examination 
and  that  for  the  Degrees  of  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  and  B.A.O. 
a Belfast,  man  headed  the  list.  Whatever  the  defects 
of  the  Royal  University  may  be,  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  its  examinations  are  of  a very  severe  and 
searching  character,  and  the  successes  gained  at  them 
during  the  year  by  our  students,  as  I have  detailed 
them,  are  certainly  very  striking  and  significant.  I do  not 
refer,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  time,  to  what  we  have 
done  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  other  Universities. 

12.  And  now,  in  closing  this  part  of  my  statement,  I 
should  like  to  say  a word  with  regard  to'  the  love  and 
devotion  which  our  former  students  have  displayed  to 
their  Alma  Mater.  No  matter  where  they  go — and 
tbev  are  scattered  over  the  whole  world — they  seem  to 
be  bound  to  ns  by  a golden  chain  of  the  most  ardent  and 
beautiful  affection.  There  has  been  for  over  fifty  years 
a Literary  and  Scientific  Society  among  the  students, 
which  has  had  among  its  members  not  a few  men  who 
afterwards  rose  to  fame  ; and  these  men  have  been  im- 
bued with  such  a love  for  their  College  that  wherever 
they  have  gone  in  the  world  they  have  never  forgotten 
rt.  There  is  in  London  a still  snore  noteworthy  associa- 
tion,. called  the  “ Old  Belfast  Men’s  Association,”  the 
President  of  which  this  year  is  Professor  John  Perry, 
r ». , of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  London ; and 


amongst  its  former  presidents  or  leading  members  are 
included  such  men  as  Sir  William  MacCormac,  Mr. 
R.  A.  M'Call,  k.c.,  Mr.  Joseph  Larmor,  f.e.s.,  and 
Mr.  J.  A.  Strahan.  This  regard  for  the  College  on  the 
part  of  its  old  students  constantly  takes  the  form  of 
generous  aid  to  its  schemes,  and  is  to  me  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  features  in  our  history. 

III.  1 now  come  to  the  third  head  of  my  statement, 
viz.  : — What  is  still  required  to  qualify  the  College  to 
take  the  place  which  such  an  institution,  in  the  midst  of 
a great  community  like  this,  ought  to  occupy  ? I have 
carefully  thought  out  how  it  can  be  enabled  tio  do  this ; 
and  in  what  I am  about  to  say  I believe  I speak  not 
only  my  own  mind,  but  that  of  the  College. 

1.  The  first,  and  most  essential  thing,  in  my  opinion, 
is  that  the  College  should  be  attached  to  a University  of 
a true  type,  such  as  the  Royal  University  would  be  if 
the  reforms  which  I have  ventured  to  suggest  were  car- 
ried out.  Unless  this  is  done,  this  College  can  never  be 
what  it  should  be.  But  rid  the  Royal  University  of  its 
vicious  elements — above  all,  let  the  pestilent  heresy  be 
expelled  from  the  public  mind  that  any  university  edu- 
cation worthy  of  the  name  can  be  got  by  mere  examina- 
tion and  cram  ; send  the  young  Irishman  who  aspires 
to  a degree  back  to  the  College,  which  he  has  been 
taught  to  regard  as  unnecessary  ; deliver  him  from  the 
tyTanny  of  examinations  ; train  him  to  look  to  teaching, 
and  nor.  to  examination,  for  the  education  that  is  to 
fit  Mm  for  the  work  of  life,  and  you  will  take  a long 
step,  even  if  you  do  nothing  more,  to  make  this  College 
what  it  ought  to  be.  Fail  to  do  this,  and  I fear  that 
nailing  else  that  you  can  do  will  accomplish  the 
desired  end.  No  words  that  I can  use  could  convey  the 
strength  of  my  convictions  on  this  point,  which  I re- 
gard as  one  absolutely  vital. 

2.  I think  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  College 
should  obtain  autonomy.  At  present  we  have  but 
little  of  this  primary  essential  of  academic  life. 
I should  like  the  reconstructed  University  to  have 
a hold  upon  the  College,  but  I should  like  that  hold  to 
be  as  light  as  possible,  and  limited  to  what  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  secure  that  our  stan- 
dards, our  courses  of  study,  and  methods  were 
sufficient.  We  should  have  precisely  what  I mean 
if  we  had  established,  between  us  and  the  re- 
formed University  of  which  I speak,  such  relations 
as  subsist  between  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the 
Dublin  University.  I need  not  tell  the  Commission 
what  those  relations  are : that  Trinity  College  does  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  real  work  ; that  the  University  does 
little  more  than  register  that  work.  It  would  appear 
to  me  of  great  importance  that  a College  like  this, 
situated  more  than  a hundred  miles  from  its  base  of 
university  authority,  and  placed  in  a part  of  the  coun- 
try which  differs  in  almost  every  respect  from  the  rest 
of  Ireland,  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  left  free  to 
work  out  its  own  salvation  on  ite  own  lines,  developing 
its.  education  in  accordance,  with  the  genius  loci,  and, 
while  supervised  by  the  University,  only  supervised  as 
far  as  is  unavoidable.  Give  the  College  all  the  auto- 
nomy practicable,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  character 
and  power  of  a University  short  of  the  actuality ; let 
it  fix  its  own  courses,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
University,  and  conduct  its  own  examinations,  and  let 
these  have  University  value,  as  those  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  have  ; let  even  graduation  ceremonials  be  held 
here,  and  so  brinlg  prominently  and  periodically  before 
the  public  mind  and  eye  the  existence,  the  meaning,  and 
work  of  the  University  and  the  College ; in  a word,  let 
the  College  do  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  University 
as  little,  and  I am  persuaded  that  the  best  and  happiest 
results  would  ensue  both  here  and  elsewhere.  In  this 
view  I am  glad  to  think  I have  the  concurrence  of  the 
College.  It  goes  without  saying  that,  before  a College 
should  be  granted  the  measure  of  autonomy  of  which  I 
speak,  it  should  be  made  perfectly  clear  that  it  could  be 
fitly  entrusted  with,  such  powers. 

3.  The  strictly  non-sectarian  character  which  has 
prevailed  in  this  College  all  through  its  history 
must  be  rigidly  maintained.  And  here  I am  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  refer  briefly  to  certain  evidence  which 
has  been  given  before  you  at  previous  sittings  of  the 
Commission,  to  the  effect  that  this  is  not  the  character 
of  this  College;  evidence  which  has  been  rebutted 
several  times  m the  course  of  your  inquiry,  and  which, 
m some  instances,  has  been  . acknowledged  by  the 
witnesses  who  gave  it.  to  be  incorrect ; but  which  I 
tfcnk  ought  to  be  authoritatively  and  officially  con- 
tradicted.-  I refer  particularly  to  the  evidence  given 
by  a divine  for  whom  I have  the  greatest  respect— the 
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Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Limerick.  I am  perfectly 
■certain  that  the  Bishop  is  as  desirous  as  I am  that  the 
precise  truth  on  this  subject  should  be  known,  and  I 
shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  stating  the  real  facts 
of  the  case.  His  lordship,  in  his  singularly  able  and 
interesting  evidence,  stated  over  and  over  again  that 
this  is  a Presbyterian  College.  I shall  quote  his  words. 

(a.)  He  said  (see  Appendix  to  First  Iteport,  page  13, 
column  2): — "I  understand  that  there  is  a regulation 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  requiring  the  students  for 
the  ministry  to  graduate  in  the  Royal  University,  and 
to  read  the  course  in  this  College  in  Belfast.”  I do  not 
know  where  the  Bishop  obtained  this  information  ; but 
the  Commission  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  there  is 
not,  and  that  there  never  was,  any  such  regulation  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

(6.)  Next  the  Bishop  says: — “Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  official  recognition  of  the  Presbyterian 
character  of  the  College  is  the  fact  that  the  only 
ecclesiastics  of  any  religious  body  or  denomination  in 
Ireland  who  are  ex  officio  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  College  are  the  heads  of  the  two  sections 
of  Presbyterians  in  Ireland.  The  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  ' for  the  time  being,'  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Non -.Subscribing  Presby- 
terians in  Ireland  ‘for  the  time  being'  are  Visitors 
of  this  Queen’s  College  ; and  I think  that  that  is  a rather 
remarkable  fact,  seeing  that  there  is  not.  and  never  has 
been,  any  similar  recognition  of  either  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant Bishops  in  relation  to  any  of  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges or  any  University  or  College  in  Ireland.”  This 
statement  is  also  entirely  incorrect,  and  in  a foot-note  it 
appears  that  its  inaccuracy  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Bishop,  and  he  admits  his  mistake.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  is  a 
Visitor  of  all  three  Queen's  Colleges;  and  the  Prores- 
tant  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  is,  and  always  has 
been,  a Visitor  of  this  College.  Not  only  so,  but 
Archbishop  Cullen,  when  Roman.  Catholic  Primate  of 
Ireland,  was  a Visitor  of  this  College  from  1851  to 
.1362,  and  so  was  Bishop  Denvir,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  We  should  be  glad  to 
see  the  Roman  Catholic  Primate  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  again  on  our 
list  of  Visitors.  This  entire  statement,  therefore,  is 
<piita  erroneous. 

(c.)  It  is  stated  by  my  friend.  Sir  Christopher  Nixon, 
that  the  Professoriate  of  this  College  is  Presbyterian. 
He  says  (see  page  204,  column  2)  the  Belfast  College  “ is 
not  secular,  it  is  denominational  to  all  intents  ana  pur- 
poses: its  professoriate  is  Presbyterian,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  its  students  are  Presbyterians.”  This  is  quite 
■as  inaccurate  as  the  previous  statements.  No  cog- 
nizance is  taken  of  the  religion  of  the  Professors  here. 
It  is  never  an  element  in  their  appointment,  and,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  when  I read  this  assertion  of  Sir 
Christopher  Nixon,  I had  to  make  inquiry  in  order  to 
see  what  truth  there  was  in  it,  for  when  I saw  that 
it  had  been  made  by  Sir  Christopher  Nixon,  I 
•of  course  supposed  he  had  authority  for  it.  But 
it  is  quite  erroneous.  I am  happy  to  say  that 
we  have  had  men  of  all  religions  on  our  Professoriate, 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  ; and,  at  the  present 
date,  so  far  from  all  our  Professors  being  Presbyterians, 
which  has  never  been  at  any  time  the  case,  not  even 
the  majority  of  them  are. 

(d.)  It  is  stated  that  the  bulk  of  our  students  are 
Presbyterians.  Well,  I think  it  will  usually  be  found, 
and  it  is  to  be  expected,  that  the  religion  which  prevails 
in  any  locality  will  be  reflected  in  the  College  which 
serves  that  locality.  If  we  found  any  other  state  of 
things  k would  show  that  there  was  something  in  the 
College  in  question  which  rendered  it  unsuitable  or 
unacceptable  to  the  locality.  You  have  net  to  go  out  of 
Ireland  to  find  proof  arid  illustration  of  this  re- 
mark. Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  form  of 
religion  which  prevails  most  extensively  in  Ulster, 
especially  among  the  classes  from  which  the  students  of 
this  College  are  drawn,  is  the  Presbyterian.  We  are,  to 
a large  extent,  a Scottish  colony  in  Ireland.  Hence  a 
large  proportion  of  our  students  are  Presbyterians,  and 
this  fact  proves,  if  my  argument  is  correct,  that  the 
College  is  serving  the  needs  of  the  locality.  But  the  re- 
ligions statistics  of  the  College  are  very  far,  indeed, 
from  showing  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  our  students  are 
Presbyterians.  There  are  on  our  books  the  names 
of  6,100  students  who  have  received  their  educa- 
tion within  our  wall*.  Of  these  how  many  were  Pres- 
byterians? Why,  not  only  not  the  whole,  l«t  in 
reality  little  more  tiian  half — 3,823  oat  at  the  total 
The  allegation,  therefore,  that  all,  or  the  great  bulk,  of 


our  students  are  Presbyterians,  mist  be  added  to  the  gEI  rArr 

other  erroneous  statements  to  which  I have  referred.  

(e.)  It  is  suggested  that  Presbyterians  are,  in  some  April,  s 1902 
way  or  other,  favoured  in  this  College.  Thus,  Bishop  R 
O'Dwyer  (see  j/age  57,  column  1),  being  asked  whether  jj® Imjton 
Presbyterians  enjoy  here  any  privileges  which  other 
denominations  do  not  get,  replied : “ By  law,  cer-  lld. 
tainly  not,  as  far  as  I know implying  appa- 
rently, that  they  are  favoured  in  some  other  way. 

There  is  not  a scintilla  of  troth  in  any  such  suggestion. 

I do  not  know  to  what  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dwyer 
refereed  when  he  made  that  statement ; 'but  I do  know 
that  no  favour  of  any  kind  is  shown  here  to  any  one 
form  of  religion  more  than  another.  Nothing  whatever, 
save  academic  merit,  gains  favour  in  this  College.  This 
is  perfectly  well  known  in  Belfast,  and  any  suggestion  to 
the  contrary  would  only  provoke  a smile. 

(f. ) It  is  said  that  the  President  of  the  College  has 
always  been  a Presbyterian,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
College  is  Presbyterian.  But  the  President  of  Queen's 
College,  Cork,  has  always  been  a Roman  Catholic,  and 
I have  not  heard  it  admitted  that  it  is  a Roman  Catholic 
College.  I am  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment acted  wisely,  in  the  case  of  Colleges  like  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  in  trying  to  gain  and  hold  the  con- 
fidence of  the  communities  in  which  they  were  placed, 
by  putting  at  their  head  men  in  whom  those  communi- 
ties could  repose  confidence.  Indeed,  if  this  principle 
had  been  more  largely  carried  out,  it  might  have  been 
better. 

(g.)  It  is  hinted  that  the  atmosphere  of  this  College 
is.  somehow.  Presbyterian.  Well,  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cuss anything  so  intangible  as  an  “ atmosphere.”  All 
I can  say  is  that  you  will  get  no  one  here  who  knows 
anything  about  the  College  to  say  there  is  any  such 
atmosphere  in  it.  I know  nothing  of  its  existence,  nor 
do  I know  anyone  who  does. 

(M  It  is  said  that  the  College  is  quite  satisfactory 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Here  we  come,  at 
last  on  a correct  statement.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  the  Cbllege  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  public 
of  the  North  of  Ireland,  and,  among  others,  the  confi- 
dence of  the  authorities  erf  the  Presbyterian  CSiurch. 

But  why  does  it  do  so?  For  the  very  reason  that  it  is 
strictly  and  entirely  non-sectarian.  The  General 
Assembly  has,  over  and  over  again,  strongly  affirmed 
its  conviction  that,  both  in  primary  and  higher  educa- 
tion, the  united  system,  such  as  is  to  be  sc-en  in 
mixed  National  Schools,  where  children  of  different 
religions  receive,  secnlar  education  together,  and  here, 
where  men  of  different  religions  sit  tide  by  side  in  the 
same  class-rooms,  is  the  system  best  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  this  country.  Again  and  again  it 
has  expressed,  in  the  strongest  manner,  its  protest 
against  that  system  being  interfered  wish.  Hence  it 
is  quite  true  to  say  that  it  is  satisfied  with  this 
College.  In  a paper  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
First  Report  of  this  Commission  (page  322,  column 
1),  the  General  Assembly  speaks  for  itself  cm  this  mat- 
ter, and  I think  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  all  the  Pro- 
testant Churches  of  Ulster,  so  far  as  I know,  are  sub- 
stantially agreed  on  this  point.  They  are  all  in  favour 
of  the  non-sectarian  type  of  education,  as  exemplified 
here.  There  k one  proof  of  this:  When  the  Presby- 
terians were  about  to  build  their  Theological  Hall,  they 
chose  a site  close  by  this  College ; and  similarly,  when 
the  Methodists  were  about  to  do  tie  same,  they  selected 
a site  within  easy  reach  of  us — in  order  that  the  stu- 
dents of  both  might  be  able,  conveniently  and  easily,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  College  for  their  undergraduate 
courses. 

The  fact  is,  judging  by  such  statements  as  those  to 
which  I have  referred,  I am  inclined  to  think  there 
is  a confusion  in  seme  minds  between  this  College 
and  another,  which  is  admittedly  and  entirely  Presby- 
terian — Magee  College,  Landcnderry.  That  College 
is  under  the  complete  control  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  General  Assembly  appoints  its  Professors,  and  they 
must  all  sign  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  But. 
as  far  as  Belfast  Queen’s  College  is  ooncerned,  I do  not 
believe,  that  in  all  Christendom,  there  is  a College 
more  free  from  sectarianism,  or  one  in  which  the  ruling 
considerations  are  more  entirely  and  uniformly  aca- 
demic. It  was  founded  for  the  behoof  of  “all  classes 
and  denominations,  without  any  distinction  of  religions 
creed  whatsoever,”  and  it  has  rigidly  and  consistently 
adhered  to  that  bask  throughout  its  entire  history.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  one  erf  its  chief  glories  that  it  has  dime 
so ; that  in  a country  torn  by  sectarian  rancour,  and 
where  party  spirit-  prevails  more  strongly  than  in  most 
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Belfast.  others,  it  has  furnished  a quiet  haven,  whose  waters 
— no  breath  of  religious  polemics  has  ever  ruffled,  and  with- 
Aj*ii 2. 1S02-  in  whose  sheltering  boundary  no  storm  of  political  con- 
Bfv.  Tiirmaj  troversy  has  ever  been  able  to  penetrate.  This  proud 
Hamilton,  hcast  I hope  it  will  always  be  able  to  make ; and  my 

m.a.,  urn.,  opinion  on  this  point  is  the  opinion  of  the  College,  of 

LL.D.  the  Professors,  of  the  students,  and  I think  I may  add, 

of  the  alumni  scattered  over  the  world.  And  it  is  the 
opinion  also,  of  the  community  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
originally  established.  We  all  feel  that  if  robbed  of 
this  characteristic,  one  great  glory  of  the  place  would 
have  departed. 

4.  I should  like  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  to  the  great  advisability  of  providing 
the  College  with  a governing  body  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  the  University  Courts  of  the  Scotch 
Colleges— a governing  body  on"  which  the  public  boards 
of  Belfast  and  Ulster,  our  benefactors,  and  our 
graduates  would  he  represented— along,  of  course,  with 
the  Professors.  I should  not  be  in  favour  of  giving  the 
appointment  of  Professors  to  this  body.  The  system 
of  Crown  appointments  has  worked  admirably,"  and 
ought  not  to  be  interfered  with.  But  it  is  a mistake,  I 
think  that  the  locality  has  no  voice  in  our  affairs;  and 
there  would,  in  my  opinion,  he  a very  great  source  of 
strength  in  such  an  arrangement  as  I suggest.  I have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  College  would'  welcome  such 
an  arrangement ; and  I think  Belfast  would  probabiy 
also  be  glad  to  he  really  and  actively  connected  with  the 
College,  in  the  fortunes  of  which  many  of  its  leading 
inhabitants  have  a deep  stake,  and  have  shown  them- 
selves sincerely  interested. 

5.  I think  (and  I place  much  stress  on  this  point),  it 
would  be  of  vast  advantage  to  manv  interests  if  a work- 
ing arrangement  were  established  between  this  Col- 
lege and  the  new  Belfast  Technical  Institute.  This 
Institute:  is  about  to  be  built,  at  a cost  of  probably  not 
less  than  £100,000,  on  a site  within  easy  reach  of  the 
College.  Now,  it  would  obviously  be"  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  whole  of  this  part-  of  Ireland  if  a 
judicious  principle  of  co-ordination  were  carried  out, 
not  _ only  as  between  the  College  and  the  Technical 
Institute,  bur.  throughout  the  entire  system  of  education. 

I am  gkid  to  know,  judging  from  Mr.  Gill’s  evidence, 
given  before  this  Commission  in  Dublin,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Technical  Instruction  is  in  favour  of  this 
obviously  proper  course  being  adopted;  and  I have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  local  Committee  here,  and 
th?  Principal  of  the  Belfast  Teclinical  Institute,  hold 
the  same  view.  Unhealthy  competition  between  the  two 
institutions,  the  duplication  of  teaching,  and  the  over- 
lapping of  courses,  would  thus  be  avoided,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  arrangement  by  which  Queen’s  Col- 
lege and  the  Technical  Institute  could  work  into  each 
other  s hands,  by  a system  of  complementary  courses 
and  joint  examinations,  with  mutual  representation  on 
each  other’s  Governing  Boards,  in  order  that  each 
institution  might  be  fully  cognizant,  at  first  hand,  of  the 
other’s  aims  and  methods,  might  be  expected  to  result 
m immense  benefit  to  both,  and,  through  both,  to  the 
entire  locality.  Nor  do  I think  that  such,  an  arrange- 
ment ought  to  he  difficult  to  make  or  to  carry  out. 

In  this  connection,  I should  like  to  be  allowed  to  say 
that  a proposal  which,  I believe,  is  entertained,  to  make 
it  necessary  for  those  who  are  desirous  of  pursuing  the . 
highest  kind  of  technical  training  to  go  for  that  purpose 
from  Belfast  to  the  Royal  College  of  Science  in  Dublin 
is,  in  my  opinion,  most  nnwise.  "Why  a young  man 
should  be  obliged  to  go  for  this  purpose  a hundred  miles 
away  from  the  city  where  most  of  the  manufactures 
of  Ireland  axe  concentrated,  to  one  of  a different 
character,  while,  by  such  an  arrangement  as  I have  just 
spoken  of,  between  this  College  and  the  Technical 
Institute,  the  highest  teaching  required  could  be  readily 
obtained,  with  less  expense,  and  with  far  more  likelihood 
that  the  Belfast  student  would  avail  himself  of  it,  is 
more  than  I can  comprehend.  Why  should  we  not 
have  the  highest  technical  teaching  in  Belfast, 
as  well  as  the  lowest?  I think  the  best  and 
Tnsest  course  would  be  to  make  Belfast  the  centre  for 
this  purpose  for  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  Dublin  for 
the  South.  I cannot  but  think  that  a grave  mistake 
will  be  made  if  some  policy  of  this  kind  is  not  carried 
out,  and  I think  I can  promise,  on  behalf  of  this  Col- 
lege, that  its  assistance  will  not  he  wanting,  if 
opportunity  is  given,  to  make  such  & policy  fruitful  of 
good. 

While  speaking  on  this  question  of  co-ordination, 
may  I say  that  I think  a great  point  would  be  gained 
if  the  whole  education—  Primary,  Secondary,  and 


higher — not  only  of  this  part  of  the  country,  hut  of  all 
Ireland,  were  so  co-ordinated  that  the  passage  from  one 
to  the  other  would  be  rendered  easy  and  natural  for 
all  who  wished,  or  were  fitted,  to  make  it  ? The  mass 
of  the  people  may  always,  of  course,  be  expected  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  Primary  Schools.  But  there 
ought  to  be  a provision,  by  a system  of  Scholarships  ur 
Bursaries,  whereby  a clever  lad,  whose  only  disability 
is  his  poverty,  could  be  carried  from  the  Primary  to 
the  Secondary  School,  and  from  the  Secondary  School 
to  the  College  and  University,  or  Technical  Institute 
as  the  case  might  be.  In  other  words  I should*  like  to 
see  brought  to  the  doors  of  every  cottage  in  tile  land 
a ladder  of  learning,  by  which  the  poorest  boy  from 
Antrim  to  Cork,  and  from  Connemara  to  Dublin,  might 
climb  upward  to  the  highest  position  which  his  Maker 
has  given  Inm  talents  to  reach.  No  one  capable  and 
desirous  of  academic  culture  should  be  debarred  from 
it  simply  because  he  is  poor. 


---  Uic  v/uuege  urgently  requires  to 

be  increased,  and  that  not-  in  a small  or  parsimonious 
spirit,  but  to  an  extent  which  will  really  put  it  in  tile 
position  which  a College  with  such  a history,  and  with 
such  responsibilities,  and  I will  add.  with  sueh 
potentialities,  situated  as  it  is  in  a city  of  350,000  in- 
habitants, the  latest  in  Ireland,  and  teeming  with 
trade  and  manufactures,  requires.  What  does  the  Col- 
lege want  in  this  respect  ? 

(a.)  It  requires  additional  Chairs  and  Lectureships 
in  subjects  either  not  provided  for  at  present,  or  insuffi- 
ciently provided  for.  It  is  surely,  for  example,  perfectly 
absurd  at  this  time  of  day,  to  think  that  one  poorly- 
endowed  Chair,  unprovided  with  an  assistant,  should 
be  expected  to  take  entire  charge  of  four  such  sub- 
jects as  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology, 
and.  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  to  expect  the  Professor 
of  these  four  subjects  to  act  as  Curator  of  an  extensive 
Natural  History  Museum!  Comment  on  such  a provi- 
sion is  perfectly  needless.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
that  or.ginally  we  had  a separate  Chair  of  Mineralogy 
and  Geology,  which,  in  a false  spirit  of  economy,  was 
suppressed  by  the  Government. 

Another  instance  of  a union  of  Chairs  which  ought 
not  to  continue  is  that  of  the  Professorship  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language,  English  Literature,  and  History.  Ob- 
viously, there  ought  to  be  two  Chairs  here  instead  of  one. 

Again,  to  commit  all  Modern  Languages  to  a single 
Chair  is  surely  a mistake.  French  and  German 
should  have  separate  Professors;  and  if,  as  I 
confidently  hope  will  be  the  case,  we  are  to  have  a 
faculty  of  Commerce  established,  then  the  teaching 
ot  Spanish  must  of  necessity  be  provided  for,  for 
that  language  is  more  required  than  any  other  of  the 
Continentai  tongues  for  the  purposes  of  the  linen  trade, 
which  is  such  a leading  industry  here. 

The  union  of  Jurisprudence  with  Political  Economy 
also  can  only  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  necessity, 
in  a great  commercial  community  like  this,  economic 
science  obviously  ought  to  take  a really  commanding 
P°?ia£n-  ,Bufc  at  present  one  Professor  has  to  teach  not 
only  Political  Economy,  but  Jurisprudence,  Civil  Law, 
and  Roman  Law — a clearly  indefensible  arrangement. 

Again,  the  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  has  at 
present  to  deal  not  only  with  those  subjects,  but  with 
the  entire  range  of  Psychology,  the  History  of  Philo- 
sophy, and  Ethics.  A division  of  labour  is  evidently 
required  here. 

The  suggested  Faculty  of  Commerce  will,  if  estab- 
lished, involve  the  foundation  of  certain  other  new 
Lnairs  and  Lectureships. 

Again,  I think  we  ought  to  have  a Chair  of  Music, 
ihe  Royal  University  grants  degrees  in  Music  ; but  we 
have  no  means  of  preparing  candidates  for  them.  We 
are  soon  to  have  a great  Organ  erected  in  oiir  Collie 
f -n’lFI.611  f3  %.  memorial  of  a highly-esteemed  citizen 
of  Belfast,  who  has  recently  died— Mr.  W.  C.  Mitchell, 
J.r.,  by  lus  widow  and  family.  Judging  from  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  expended  upon  it,  and  from 
the  care  which  is  being  taken  about  its  building,  it 
promises  to  be  a really  splendid  instrument ; and  its 
erection  seems  to  suggest  that  the  opportune  time  has 
Mme  for  making  a new  departure  in  the  College  in 
this  direction.  There  is  in  Belfast  a large  and  hfehly- 
whom  the  foundation  of  a 
Chair  of  Music  with  the  important  addition  to  our 
th6  8^,dy  of  the  divine  'which  it 
would  bring  with  it,  would  be  a welcome  boon. 

“5  of  those,  too,  who  think  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Chair  of  Agriculture  here  was  a mis- 
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take.  Possibly  it  was  not  originally  established  on 
right  lines,  and  the  department  was  meagrely  equipped, 
so  that  it  had  not  the  success  which  was  desired ; 
but  it  appears  to  me  extraordinary  that,  while  in 
English  and  Scotch  Colleges  there  are  such  Professor- 
ships, here  in  Ireland,  where  43  • 6 per  cent,  of  the 
population  live  by  agriculture,  there  is  no  Chair  of  the 
kind.  Now  that  we  have  got  a strong  national  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  to  which  many  of  us  are  looking 
for  great  things  for  Ireland,  I think  it  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration whether,  in  this  College  and  elsewhere,  there 
should  not  be  Chairs  of  Scientific  Agriculture,  to  train 
teachers  of  Agriculture,  and,  through  them,  to  teach 
the  people. 

Again,  there  is  no  Chair  of  Astronomy  in  the  Col- 
lege. About  fifty  years  ago  a small  Observatory  was 
built,  and  several  instruments  were  mounted  in  it ; but 
the  College  had  no  means  of  obtaining  anyone  to  take 
charge  of  them  or  use  them ; and  the  Observatory 
was  placed  in  an  unsuitable  position,  so  that  the  effort 
ended  in  nothing.  I think  a Chair  of  Astronomy  would 
he  a valuable  addition  to  our  equipment,  not  only 
educationally,  but  for  many  public  purposes  of  obvious 
importance  in  a great  seaport  like  Belfast.  A few 
years  ago  there  was  a movement  in  the  city  in  the 
direction  of  obtaining  such  an  Observatory,  and  a large 
body  of  opinion  in  its  favour  was  elicited ; but,  again, 
the  difficulty  of  providing  the  Observer  intervened,  and 
nothing  was  done.  Within  the  last,  few  weeks  I have 
had  a proposal  to  present  the  College  with  a fine  tele- 
scope, if  we  would  undertake  to  mount  it  suitably.  But 
I was  powerless. 

There  should  also,  I think,  be  a Chair  of  Architec- 
ture, or  at  least  a Lectureship  ; and  a Chair  or  Lecture- 
ship in  the  Fine  Arts,  with,  possibly,  another  of  Naval 
or  Marine  Architecture,  as  suggested  by  the  presence 
in  our  city  of  a world-renowned  shipbuilding  yard  like 
that  of  Messrs.  Harland  and  Wolff,  would  supply  a 
decided  desideratum. 

(6.)  Assistants  and  Demonstrators  of  various  kinds 
are  much  required  in  the  College.  I do  not  go 
into  particulars  on  this  point,  for  while  the 
need  may  he  more  clamant  in  some  departments 
than  in  others,  there  is  not  one  in  which  it  is 
not  severely  felt.  It  seems  extraordinary  that  no  pro- 
vision for  Assistants  has  ever  been  made  here.  Some 
of  the  Professors  find  it  impossible  to  get  on  without 
them,  and  they  pay  for  them  out  of  their  own  not  too 
extravagant  endowments — a thing  which  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  continue. 

(c.)  Next,  I would  urge  that  a definite  and  suffi- 
cient provision  for  research  and  post-graduate  work 
requires  to  be  made.  It  would  be  an  impertinence 
to  speak  to  the  Commission  of  the  essential  place  which 
research  must  occupy  in  any  College  worthy  of  the 
name.  Of  the  College  in  which  no  research  is  carried 
on,  we  may  truly  say  “she  is  dead  while  she  liveth.” 
But  there  is  no  provision  for  it  here.  True,  it  is 
carried  on,  to  a large  extent,  and  with  the  happiest  re- 
sults ; but  time,  assistance,  apparatus,  materials,  are 
all  wanted,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  flourish  as  it  should. 
The  improvement  of  our  general  equipment  would 
do  much  to  remedy  the  defect  which  I speak  of. 
There  ought  also  to  be  Fellowships  or  Studentships, 
the  holders  of  which  should  be  required  to  reside,  and 
carry  on  research  or  other  work  on  definite  lines.  These 
would  act  as  valuable  prizes  ; and  their  holders  might, 
in  some  cases,  if  not  in  all,  serve  as  Assistants  or  De- 
monstrators, and  so  help  to  solve  the  difficulty  men- 
tioned under  the  previous  head.  They  might  also  per- 
form; tutorial  work,  which  would  be  an  undoubted  ad- 
vantage ; and  the  very  residence  amongst  ns  of  senior 
men  of  this  stamp  would  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
under-graduates. 

These  Fellowships  and  Studentships,  if  we  had  them, 
would  also  serve  another  very  important  end.  I am 
old-fashioned  enough  still  to  look  upon  such  subjects  as 
the  Ancient  Classics  as  most  valuable  subjects  of  Col- 
lege study.  I am  modem  enough  to  go  in,  to  the 
fullest  extent,  for  scientific  equipment  and  research ; 
but  I hope  never  to  see  the  day  when  Latin  and  Greek 
shall  be  dethroned  from  the  position  which,  they  have 
occupied  for  long  centuries  in  the  older  Universities.  In 
my  opinion  that  would  be  a dark  day  for  education  and 
culture.  Tet  the  temptation  is  to  push  them  further 
and  further  into  the  background,  in  favour  of  sub- 
jects which  will  “pay”  better;  and  therefore  I think 
it  behoves  one  who  thinks  as  I do  to  see  that  they 
are  not  crushed  out  of  existence;  and  one  of  the 
modes  by  which  I would  prevent  it  would  be  the  crea- 
tion of  such  Fellowships  and  Studentships  as  I have 


mentioned,  a certain  proportion  of  which  would,  of  belvast 

course,  be  reserved  for  subjects  of  this  kind,  just  as  

others  would  be  devoted  to  Mathematics  and  Ap-  April  X idea. 
plied  Science.  I look  upon  this  post-graduate  work  Rer  Thomas 
as  of  the  utmost  value,  not  only  to  the  Col-  jja^jtonj 
lege,  but  to  Belfast  and  to  every  branch  of  knowledge.  J1A  D.D-1 
We  have  it  already  to  a large  and  increasing  extent ; ll.i>. 
but  I should  like  to  see  much  more  of  it.  In  fact,  I 
should  like  to  see  every  Department  of  the  College, 
literary  as  well  as  scientific,  having  its  Research  School, 
gathering  round  it  for  this  purpose  men  in  the  College 
and  out  of  it,  who  would  be  attracted  to  the  special  sub- 
jects, and  I should  anticipate  the  happiest  results  from 
the  work  of  such  Schools.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
this  College  is  the  only  place  in  Belfast  for  the  kind 
of  work  I am  now  speaking  of.  Dublin  has  many 
institutions  for  the  purpose,  several  of  which  are  main- 
tained or  subsidised  by  the  State.  Here,  Queen’s 
College  has  to-  be  the  sole  centre  of  it ; and  the  im- 
portance of  the  proper  equipment  of  the  College  in 
this  direction  is,  by  this  circumstance,  immensely 
increased. 

(d.)  I think  that  the  value  of  the  College  Scholar- 
ships ought  to  be  largely  augmented.  They  vary 
at  present  from  £20  to  £25  per  annum,  with  half  fees, 
and  are  tenable  for  but  one  year.  Now,  when  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  were  established,  these  sums,  small  as 
they  are,  were  not  to  be  despised.  I myself  remember 
vividly,  how  rich  I thought  myself  when,  for  the  first 
time,  I say  my  name  posted  in  the  College  Hall  as 
the  winner  of  one  of  them.  But  the  times  have 
changed.  Belfast  was  then  a comparatively  small  place, 
and  there  were  no  other  such  prizes  to  be  competed  for. 

It  has  now  become  large  and  wealthy,  and  £20  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be.  There  are  now  temptations  to  go 
elsewhere  than  to  College,  temptations  from  which  our 
fathers  were  exempt;  and  there  are  other  seats  of 
learning  which  offer  Scholarships  and  prizes  so  much 
more  valuable  than  ours  that  we  are  left  at  a disadvan- 
tage. The  Scholarships  of  the  Royal  University  run 
up  to  £40  per  annum,  and  axe  tenable  for  three  years — 
that  is  to  say,  £120  in  all,  as  against  our  £20  or  £25 ; 
and  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  I need'  not  say  that  £80 
or  £30  per  annum  is  a usual  sum.  It  is  not  fair,  that 
a College  like  this  should  be  placed  in  an  inferior 
position.  These  Scholarships,  small  as  they  are,  in 
addition  to  their  function  as  prizes,  have  served,  and 
I hope  always  will  serve,  a most  important  end,  in 
enabling  clever  sons  of  poor  parents  to  obtain  educa- 
tion. But  they  cannot  fully  answer  this  purpose  as 
they  are.  In  addition  to  the  stipend  of  their  Scholar- 
ships, the  Scholars  are,  as  I have  said,  entitled 
to  attend  their  classes  at  half  fees.  Now,  this  is  proper 
enough  ; though  the  same  purpose  would  be  served,  and 
better  served,  by  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
'Scholarships.  But  I do  think  it  is  wholly  unfair  that 
these  half  fees  should  come  out  of  the  purses  of  the  Pro- 
fessors under  whom  the  scholar  studies.  Their  salaries 
are  low  enough  in  all  conscience,  without  such  deduc- 
tions. Why  a Professor  should  be  called  upon  to  suffer 
in  pocket  by  the  advent  to  the  College  of  a clever  lad, 
while  the  dull  one  costs  him  nothing,  I confess,  I 
wholly  fail  to  see. 

On  this  point  also,  we  cannot  afford  to  he 
oblivious  of  what  is  happening  just  now,  fifteen 
or  sixteen  miles  from  the  county  in  which  this 
•Commission  is  now  sitting.  In  Scotland,  through  the 
munificence  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  every  bright  youth, 
whose  circumstances  require  it,  can  have  his  fees 
paid  for  him.  Our  Irish  Carnegie  has  yet  to  appear  ; 
and  until  he  comes,  not  only  is  there  a temptation  to 
the  youth  of  this  country,  who  can  manage  to  trace  out 
toe  necessary  degree  of  “ Scottish  extraction  ” to  forsake 
his  native  land  through  toe  temptation  of  “ filtoy  lucre,” 
and  thus  import  a new  difficulty  into  the  already 
sufficiently  complex  problem  of  Irish  University  Educa- 
tion, but  an  irritating  difference  is  created  between  toe 
Irish  student  and  the  Scotch,  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
very  undesirable,  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  our 
unfortunate  national  poverty.  In  view  of  all  this,  I 
should  like  to  plead  strongly  for  a liberal  provision  of 
Scholarships,  not  only  in  this  College,  but  in  every 
other  affiliated  to  toe  University  which  is  in  the  future 
to  rule  over  us. 

(e.)  I have  spoken  already  of  the  inadequate  endow- 
ments of  our  existing  Chairs ; but  I should  like,  not 
merely  by  way  of  an  obiter  dictum. , but  deliberately  and 
emphatically,  to  say  how  necessary  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
that  those  endowments  should  be  largely  increased. 

It  is  not  fair,  it  is  not  right,  that  men  of  learning  and 
eminence,  such  as  we  have  here,  should  be  so  miserably 
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underpaid.  The  evil  of  this  would  be  great  anywhere, 

bat  in  a wealthy  community  like  ours,  it  is  accentuated 

4f nl  2, 1902.  in  manv  obvious  ways.  I shall  say  no  more  on  the  sub- 
iTjT'  ..  ject  than  this  : that  when  tiie  time  comes,  as  I hope 
laiuil'i’D  it  will  soon,  for  the  re-adjustment  of  the  endowments  of 
,.A  .be  Collette!  this  is  one  of  the  matters  which  will  first 

j.  x>.  demand  attention.  And  what  I say  of  the  Chairs  I say 

also  of  all  the  College  offices. 

1 f. ) The  Funds  available  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
College  are  wholly  insufficient.  For  the  necessary  ex- 
penditure of  the  various  scientific  departments,  very 
little  money  is  available;  and  even  for  our  general 
working  expenses  we  have  far  from  sufficient  funds. 

(jjr. ) I must-  specially  emphasize  the  need  of  a better 
provision  for  the  College  Library.  I need  not  say  a 
word  as  to  the  importance,  the  necessity,  to  any 
College  of  a well-stocked  and  well-managed  library. 
We  have  here  an  exceedingly  valuable  library. 
The  total  number  of  volumes  is  about  60,000, 
and  it  is  in  large  and  daily  use.  It  is  the  only 
library  of  the  kind  in  Ireland,  north  of  Dublin ; 
and  the  public  have  shown  their  sense  of  its  value  by 
some  generous  gifts,  while  the  College,  on  its  part,  has 
reciprocated  those  benefactions,  by  allowing 
anyone  anxious  to  make  use  of  the 
Library  to  do  so  on  easy  conditions.  And  there 
is  an  important  consideration  which  ought  here 
to  be  home  in  mind.  A Dublin  student  has  at  his 
disposal  the  National  Library,  supported  for  him  by  the 
State,  and  very  extensive  use  is  made  of  it.  Belfast  has 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Then  the  Library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  has  not  only  large  funds  at  its  disposal 
(and  I,  for  one,  should  not  desire  to  see  them  diminished 
by  one  penny),  but  it  has  also  the  valuable  privilege  of 
being  entitled  to  a copy  of  every  book  published  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  here.  Therefore  I say  that  this  Library,  in  which 
we  are  now  seated,  requires  generous  treatment.  Yet 
what  is  the  fact  ! The  funds  allowed  for  its  support  are 
not  only  lamentably  insufficient,  but  for  several  years 
we  have  been  obliged  to  curtail  our  expenditure  upon 
it — expenditure  never  too  lavish — owing  to  over-pres- 
sure upon  our  exchequer.  And  how  is  the  Library 
manned  ? "Well,  the  Librarian  is  one  of  the  Professors, 
who  can  only  give  to  it  the  fp<g  end  of  his  time ; so  that 
for  most  of  the  day  it  is  in  charge  of  a single  sub- 
librarian, and,  in  the  event  of  the  illness  of  this  officer, 
or  his  absence  from  any  other  cause,  we  are  in  straits. 
There  is  not  even  a porter  attached  to  the  establishment. 

I think  these  facts  are  a sufficient  condemnation  of  the 
system  without  another  word  on  r-v  part. 

(h.)  Again,  several  additions  to  die  College  buildings 
are  urgently  needed. 

One  clamant  Want  of  this  kind — a Laboratory  of 
Physics  and  Engineering — is,  as  I have  already  said, 
about  to  be  supplied,  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  J.  Pirrie,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  off 
the  list  of  our  requirements.  Eut  the  building  devoted 
to  Chemistry,  which  was  commenced,  but  stands  un- 
completed as  I have  said,  ought  to  be  completed.  Then 
there  is  no  Laboratory  of  Biology.  For  the  practical 
work  of  this  Department,  the  Professor  scarcely  knows 
what  to  do.  Fourth,  the  building  devoted  to  Physiology 
and  Pathology  requires  enlargement,  owing  to  the  great 
growth  of  the  work  cf  those  Departments.  Fifth,  a 
Pharmacological  and  Pharmaceutical  Laboratory  re- 
quires to  be  erected.  Sixth,  we  require  more  Lecture 
Rooms.  Every  Professor  ought  to  have  his  own  Lec- 
ture Room,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case  at  present. 

7.  A Hostel  or  Hall  of  Residence  for  students 
should  undoubtedly  be  attached  to  the  College.  For  a 
long  time,  this  matter  has  been  before  our  minds, 
and  there  exists  a very  strong  feeling  with  many 
of  us  that  such  a building  would  be  of  vast  ad- 
vantage. The  late  Lord  Dufferin  put  this  so  well,  in 
a speech  delivered  here  less  than  a year  ago.  that  I 
should  like  to  quote  a few  of  his  words.  He  said : “ To 
my  mind  a College  is  scarcely  entitled  to  the  name  of  a 
College,  unless,  within  the  sheltering  circuit  of  its 
policies,  its  alumni  can  enjoy  a bona  fide  social  exis- 
tence. The  moment  you  attach  to  this  College  of  ours 
Residential  Houses  for  the  students,  it  will  at  once  be- 
come infinitely  mare  useful  and  attractive  than  what  it 
now  is — a mere  instrument  of  teaching  and  of  testing  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired— and  most  earnestly  would  I 
urge  upon  all  who  have  the  good  of  this  neighbourhood 
at  heart  to  do  their  bee*  to  endow  this  College  with  this 
most  excellent  characteristic.  Give  the  ntiidon*., 
the  means  of  coalescing,  not  onlv  as  fellow-students, 
but  as  members  of  a great  academical  family,  as  mess- 
mates, playfellows,  in  the  dose  companionship  of  daily 
life,  and  yon  will  have  endowed  this  College  with  a 


sunnier  atmosphere,  pleasanter  associations,  and  a 
prouder  individuality  than  it  has  hitherto  been  able  to 
claim.”  I fully  agree  with  every  one  of  these  words  of 
Lord  Dufferin.  Arrangements  should,  of  course, 
be  made  that  the  cost  of  living  in 
this  Hostel  should  be  low,  and  there  should  be  a provi- 
sion whereby  the  Scholars  of  the  College  should  obtain 
their  commons  free,  as  they  do  in  other  Colleges  of  the 
kind. 

For  another  Hostel  or  Hall  of  Residence  an  even 
stronger  case  might  be  made — I mean  a Hostel  for 
Women  Students.  And  as  I touch  here  on  the  question 
of  the  education  of  women,  it  may  be  convenient  to  te- 
capitulate  briefly  the  history  of  the  admission,  of  women, 
into  the  College,  and  to  state  the  position  which  they  at 
present  occupy. 

The  history  of  the  education  of  women  here  com- 
mences in  October,  1882.  On  the  21st  of  th-t 
month  a memorial  was  laid  before  the  College  Council 
from  the  Lady  Superintendents  of  the  Belfast  Ladies' 
Institute,  praying  that  ladies  should  be  admitted  to 
all  classes.  The  memorial  was  signed  by  some 
of  the  best  known  ladies  of  Belfast,  those  who 
at  that  time  were  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
education  of  women,  such  as  Lady  MUlure,  Miss. 
Theodosia  Duffin,  Mrs.  Eliza  Sinclair,  Mrs.  Jane 
M’llwaine,  Miss  Susan  Bruce,  Miss  Isabella  S.  M. 
Tod,  and  Miss  Harriet  Connery.  At  fclie  same  meeting 
an  application  came  up  from  Miss  Otway,  asking  that, 
the  ladies  attending  a proposed  Ladies’  College  should  be 
allowed  to  attend  the  Honour  Classes  held  by  our  Arts. 
Professors.  In  compliance  with  these  petitions,  per- 
mission was  granted . to  ladies  to  attend  the  classes  of 
Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  and  Experimental  Physics, 
and  a number  availed  themselves  of  the  pel-mission. 
Seven  years  later,  on  bhe  6th  November,  1889,  in 
response  to  another  request,  ladies  were  admitted  to 
the  Medical  Classes.  The  authorities  of  the  College, 
therefore,  ‘did  everything  in  their  power  to  meet  {he 
wishes  of  those  who  were  anxious  for  the  education  of 
women.  But,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Irish  Law 
Officers,  while  women  might  be  admitted  to  attend  lec- 
tures in  College,  they  were  not  entitled  to  the  legal 
status  of  students,  and  could  not  hold  Scholarships-- 
or  Prizes.  This  disability  was  urged  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Council,  and  they  proceeded  to  ask 
for  a Queen’s  Letter  altering  the  Charter  so  as  to  put 
women  on  exactly  the  same  level  as  men.  This  Letter 
was  obtained  on  the  4fih  December,  1895,  and  ever  since 
that  time,  _ women  have  occupied  precisely  the- 
same  position  as  men.  They  attend  the  same 
lectures,  work  in  the  same  laboratories,  and  compete  ior 
the  same  honours  and  prizes.  From  this  rapid  sketch 
it  will  he  seen  how  the  opening  of  the  College  to 
women  was  pressed  upon  us  by  those  who  were  the 
leading  representatives  here  of  the  women’s  education 
movement,  and  how  the  College  in  every  case  acceded 
to  the  requests  that  were  made  to  it  with*  this  view. 

Now,  I think  that  this  side  of  the  work  of  the  College 
is  full  of  interest  and  importance,  and  is  capable  and 
deserving  of  extensive  development.  No  one  can  scan 
the  Honours  lists  of  the  Royal  University,  or  read  the 
evidence  already  given  at  this  Commission  by  ladies, 
without  being  convinced  of  the  extent  of  the  demand  for 
the  higher  education  of  women,  a demand  which  is  in- 
creasing, and  ought  to  be  met  on  the  highest  lines. 

I say  the  highest  lines  deliberately.  Women  should 
not  be  put  off  with  any  less  advantages  than  are  given 
to  men.  They  should  be  relegated  to  no  places  of  edu- 
cation inferior  to  those  in  which  men  are  taught.  They 
should  receive  instruction  in  recognised  University  Col- 
ieges  from  University  Professors,  where  they  can  enjoy 
the  advantages ,of  real  academic  life  and  discipline,  and 
have  the  use  of  proper  Libraries,  Laboratories,  and 
Museums.  We  here  have  solved  the  difficulty  of  their 
attending  the  same  lectures  as  men.  or,  rather  we  have 
^£nd:J?hfn„wevhave  faced  i4» ’that  there  was  no 
difficulty  at  all  abojit  the  matter.  When  their  atten- 
dance here  was  first  proposed,  there  was  a certain 
amount  of  nervousness  and  uncertainty  about  it  on 
the  part  of  some  timid  souls.  But  now,  after  an  ex- 
perience of  nearly  twenty  years,  we  are  able  to  say  that 
the  experiment  has  succeeded  perfectly,  and  that,  in- 
stead of  the  admission  of  women  being  attended  with 
f711  t®  them  to  anyone,  those  results 

a^Vuher  way'  ^ number  of  women 
students  in  this  College  is  growing.  This  Session  we 
ngef.?Umber  ever  enrofied  on  our  books— 

in  ad7anc«  ought  now  to  be  taken, 
w alread-v  uientioned-the  same 

measure  ought  to  be  meted  out  to  women  as  to 
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men  in  the  reformed  Royal  University  which  I 
have  advocated.  If  attendance  at  recognised  and  fully 
equipped  University  (Alleges  is  going  to  be  required  of 
men,  or  if  such  attendance  is  going  to  be  encouraged, 
the  same  should  be  required  of  women.  Women  have 
claimed  the  same  University  privileges  as  men,  find 
should  have  them.  But  they  should  have  them  on  no 
lower  terms  than  men.  Nor  do  I think  they  would 
ask  any  lower  terms.  In  their  own  interests  they  should 
mot.  , . 

But  another  thing  should  be  done  for  them. 
There  ought  to  be  erected  for  them,  as  I have  said,  a 
Hostel  or  House  of  Residence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Col- 
lege and  under  its  control.  This  should  _ be  placed 


these  were  taught  Physics  by  our  Professox ; and  in  Belfast. 

the  ensuing  summer  70  are  to  be  given  a course  of  — -r 
Experimental  Science  by  two  Professors.  The  teaching  Aprd  l.*Q- 
of  teachers  is,  in  some  respects,  more  important  work  ^ Thomas 
than  the  teaching  of  ordinary  students,  and  it  is  work  Ham;iton>n.i. 
in  which  such  a College  as  this  might,  with  advantage,  D D _ LI<-t) 
be  assisted  and  encouraged  to  do  much  more  than  it  now 
can.  . 

(k.)  It  would  be  wrong  if  I were  to  conclude  this 
statement  without  a word  in  reference  to  a body  of  men 
who  have  always  occupied  an  important  position  in  the 
economy  of  this_  College — I refer  to  the  Deans  of  Re- 
sidences, who  are  directly  charged  with  the  religious 
and  moral  oversight  of  the  students  of  the  different 


rAngemeats  of  the  'house,  but  be  the gmde,_  philosopher  »»id«i 


arrangements  of  the  'house,  but  be  the  guide,  . 

and  friend  of  her  young  charge— 'another  Miss  'Clough 
or  Mis.  Sidgwick,  could  another  be  found.  In  es- 
tablishing such  a Hostel,  the  College  would  be  proceed- 
ing on  the  same  lines  as  several  English  Colleges, 
which  have  found  such  an  arrangement  to  work  admir- 
ably. If  this  were  done,  I should  fondly  hope  that 
■we  should  soon  have  growing  up,  not  only  side  by  side 
with  this  College,  hut  fomuig  an  integral  part  of  it, 
another  Girton  or  Newnhaih,  with  the  difference  in  our 
favour,  that  all  the  lectures  would  be  given  by 
University  Professors,  and  all  Degrees,  Honours, 
and  prizes  would  be  open  as  fully  to  women 
as  to  men.  I commend  this  view  of  one  side  of 
the  education  of  this  College  — a most  important  side, 
in  my  opinion — to  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Com- 
mission. So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  I believe  there 
will  be  found  a strong  current  of  opinion  among  edu- 
cated women  themselves  that  the  arrangements  for 
their  University  education  should  be  made  on  some  such 
lines;  that  the  Royal  University  should  be  recon- 
structed as  a teaching  University,  with  affiliated  Col- 
leges, such  as  this,  enjoying  a large  measure  of  auto- 
nomy ; ; and  that  women  should  he  admitted  to  those 
Oollegee  along  with,  and  on  the  same  terms  as,  men, 
as  they  are  here,  only  with  the  increased  advantages 
that  I have  ventured  to  shadow  forth.  I was  much 
struck  the  other  day  with  a few  wise  words  spoken  by 
a well-known  Irish  authority  on  the  education  of  women 
—Miss  Lane  Joynt.  She  said “ The  greatest  need 
of  Irish  women  at  present  is  University  teaching. 
They  have  Examinations  and  Degrees  ; hut  they  re- 
quire real  education  from  highly-equipped  schoo.a 
and  the  atmosphere  and  culture  of  a great  University. 
That  is  what  I plead  for  in  the  words  which  I have  just 
spoken.  We  have  apparently  been  proceeding  of  late 
in  this  country  on  the  assumption  that  examination 
and  education  are  convertible  terms.  It  is  time  that 
all  this  should  be  altered,  as  regards  the  education  both 
of  meji  and  women.  _ ..  , 

(i.)  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  a i acuity  oi 
Commerce  should  be  established  in  this  College  at  as 
■earlv  a date  as  possible.  On  this  point  I shall  not 
dilate  because  I understand  that  a scheme  on  the  sub- 
ject will  be  submitted  to  the  Commission  later  on, 
and  spoken  to  by  gentlemen  more  conversant  than  I am 
with  the  subject.  Let  me  say,  however,  that  this  scheme 
was  formulated  after  repeated  conferences  with  us  ot 
the  College,  and  has,  in  general,  received  the  approval 
of  the  College  Council.  And.  in  connection  with  our 
“ Fund  for  the  Better  Equipment  of  Queen  s College, 
one  public-spirited  gentleman — Mr.  John  M'Uonneu, 
j.p.— has  subscribed  £1,000,  to  be  devoted  to  commercial 


(r)  I should  be  glad  if  arrangements  could  be  made, 
in  this  College  and  elsewhere,  by  which  Teachers  could 
more  generally  be  made  partakers  of  the  benefits  of 
University  Education.  The  Royal  University  has  in- 
stituted a Diploma  in  Teaching,  but  I am  sorry  to  say  - 

+w  ,mto+.heoresent  there  has  been  but  little  demand  ticnlarly  in  their  evidence. 

Pprfl',Pl  » to  „ X toiow,  7424.  Sr  Bichat  Jh 

there  ’have  been  no  arrangements  made  m any  of  .he 
Colleges  of  the  country  for  preparing  men  or  women 
lor  itf  A goodmany  Secondary  Schoolteachers,  of  course, 
take  Arts  Degrees.  But  the  great  mass  of  Primary  School 
teachers  look  for  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  whole  edu- 


and  required,  in  virtue  of  their  office,  to  perform  diffi- 
cult and  arduous  duties,  should  have  no  stipends  allotted 
to  them  out  of  the  College  endowment.  How  this  has 
happened  I know  not.  It  ought  not,  I think,  to  be  allowed 
to  continue. 

Such  are  the  suggestions  which  it  occurs  to  me  to 
make  with  regard  to  the  development  of  this 
College.  In  making  them,  I have  proceeded  upon 
the  principle  that  it  is  capable  of  being  made,  and 
ought  to  be  made,  in  every  respect  a great  College, 
worthy  of  this  great  city,  and  of  this  north-eastern 
portion  of  Ireland,  whose  welfare  is  so  important  to 
the  whole  country,  may  I not  say  to  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ? It  seems  to  me  that  small  or  con- 
tracted ideas  with  regard  to  such  a College  would  be  a 
mistake  and  an  anachronism.  The  days  of  parsimony 
and  so-called  economy  should,  I think,  be  numbered. 
The  College  can  be  made  in  every  respect  equal,  I think, 
to  any  College  in  the  world.  We  have,  at  all  events, 
large  ideas,  which,  if  opportunity  were  afforded  us  to 
give  them  actual  embodiment,  might  lead  to  splendid 
developments.  But,  as  the  late  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  once 
said,  “It  is  of  no  use  for  us  to  have  big  ideas,  if  we  have 
not  the  money  to  carry  them  out.”  Give  us  the  money 
to  carry  out  the  reforms  I have  sketched  ; loose  the 
College'  from  the  bonds  which  l ave  held  it  too  long ; 
set  it  free  to  breathe  the  air  of  liberty,  and  to  pursue, 
untrammelled  and  unfettered,  the  beneficent  career  on 
which  it  embarked  fifty  years  ago,  and  to  which,  not- 
withstanding the  obstacles  by  which  it  has  been  beset, 
it  has  steadfastly  held  during  all  that  time  with  the 
happiest  results  to  the  city,  to  the  province,  and  to  the 
■whole  empire — do  this,  arid  I venture  to  promise  that, 
honourable  and  useful  as  its  career  has  been  in  the 
past,  the  glory  of  the  latter  house  will  far  exceed  the 
glory  of  the  former. 

My  lord,  I fear  that,  although  I have  compressed  my 
statement  as  mnch  as  possible,  I have  unduly  en- 
croached upon  your  time.  For  this  I hope  you  will 
pardon  me. 

Chairman. — We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
very  full  and  carefully  considered  statement. 

7423.  Professor  Ewing.— May  I ask  one  question  on 
the  point  as  to  the  technical  side  of  the  College’s  work. 
I notice  that  in  your  statement  as  to  require- 
ments in  the  way  of  new  foundations  and  new  lecture- 
ships, you  said 'nothing  about  any  such  requirements 
in  the  Department  of  Engineering,  but  it  appears  to  me 
if  there  is  to  be  any  effective  co-operation  with  the 
Technical  Institute  on  the  lines  that  were  suggested, 
or  indeed  if  the  Engineering  teaching  is  to  be  vitalised 
in  any  way,  there  must  be  such  provision  made.  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  it  was  an  accidental 
omission? — It  was  not  an  accidental  omission ; but  I 
hardly  feel  myself  competent  to  speak  on  these  details, 
and  I have  preferred  to  leave  them  to  Professor  Letts 
and  Professor  Fitzgerald,  who  will  deal  with  them  par- 


7424.  Sir  Richabd  Jebb.— In  speaking  of  the  re- 
formed Royal  University  to  which  you  would  like  to  see 
the  College  attached,  you  spoke  as  if  it  were  to  he 
merely  a registering  body:  would  you  desire  it  to  be 
a teaching  body  also?— It  would  be  a teaching  Uni- 
versity in  the  sense  that  it  would  have  teaching  Col- 


^mtoTOuH,  f think,  be  elevated  to  a leges  thoroughly  affiliated  with  it  and  doing  its  work, 
A’itodrof  Pedagogy  £d  the  fa.  College,  would  he 

here  might  help  in  this  direction and  a cumculum  Professors  of  the  University. 


preparing  for  the  Diploma  m Teaching  might  he 
ranged,  to  be  taken,  perhaps,  after  school  hours,  so 
as  to  make  it  generally  accessible.  It  has  given  us 
great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  assist  the  new  Technical 
Department  by  giving  of  late  special  course*  tor  the 
training  of  secondary  school  teachers.  Last  year  40  of 


7425.  Professor  Rhys.— You ' have  described  for  the 
College  what  I may  call  the  circle  of  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  you  have  clearly  indicated  the  numerous 
professorships 'and  lecturerships  which  all  that  would 
imply ; hut  now  considering  the  large,  generous,  and 
independent  nature  of  the  scheme,  -would  you  still 
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,,ST  call  it  a College,  rather  than  a University  ?— I think 

_ so.  I think  if  you  recollect.  Professor  Rhys,  I said 

!,  1902.  I should  like  it  to  be  made  a University  in  almost  every 
r respect  except  the  name, 
nomas 

D°’  7425.  Dr.  Staf-kte. — You  stated  that  Archbishop 

" Cullen  was  a Visitor  of  the  College  from  1851  to  1862. 
Is  it  not  the  fact  that  when  the  appointment  was 


offered  to  him  in  1851  he  declined  to  accept  it? — I am 
not  aware  of  that. 

2427.  It  is  stated  in  the  Blue  Book  of  1857,  the  Re- 
port; of  the  Commission  on  the  Queen's  Colleges,  that  he 
declined  to  accept  the  appointment,  and  as  a matter  of 
fact  he  did  so,  in  common  with  every  other  prelate  of 
the  Catholic  Church  who  was  appointed,  a Visitor  for 
either  Cork  or  Cal  way  ? — I was  not  aware  of  it. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Edmund  A. 
Letts,  Esq., 
D.SC.,  PD.I.'., 


Edsicxd  A.  Letts,  Esq., 


F.R.S.E , F.R.u.1.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  -Queen’s  College,. 

Belfast,  examined. 


7428.  Chaebmax. — Dr.  Letts,  you  are  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Queens  College,  Belfast? — I am,  my 
lord,  since  1879. 

7429.  You  are  a Doctor  of  Science,  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland? — Yes, 

7430.  You  are  prepared  to  give  the  Commission  some 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  Chemical  Department  of 
the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  also  with  respect  to 
the  position  of  the  College  in  relation  to  Technical 
Education  ? — Yes.  my  lord ; I have  prepared  a state- 
ment, which  I will  lay  before  you,  if  you  permit  me. 

7431.  Proceed  with  your  evidence  in  your  own  way  ? — 
I would  ask  to  be  permitted,  in  the  first  part  of  my 
evidence,  to  speak  of  my  own  department  in  the  Col- 
lege— that  of  Chemistry;  because,  as  the  members  of 
the  Commission  are  aware,  our  College  in  Belfast  has 
been,  and  still  is,  the  most  important  feeder  of  the 
Royal  University ; and  the  subject  of  Chemistry  enters 
into  so  many  of  its  examinations,  and  is  of  so 
much  importance,  both  in  University  and  Technical 
Education,  that  I venture  to  think  I am  justified  in 
laying  before  the  Commission  a few  particulars  regard- 
ing the  past  and  present  condition  of  my  department, 
the  difficulties  with  which  both  myself  and  my  students 
have  to  contend,  and  the  steps  which  are  necessary  in 
order  to  raise  my  department  to  the  level  of  modern 
requirements.  Perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to  mention, 
as  indicating  what  the  students  of  this  College  have 
accomplished  in  the  higher  examinations  of  the  Royal 
University  in  which  Chemistry  forms  an  essential  part, 
that  from  1882  to  1901,  that  is  to  say,  since  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  in  existence,  out  of  a total  of  ten  first 
class  Honours  awarded  at  the  ll.A.  Examinations  in 
Experimental  Science,  six  were  obtained  by  our  stu- 
dents ; while  at  the  B.A.  Examinations  in  the  various 
groups  of  subjects  which  include  Chemistry,  out  of 
twenty-four  first  class  Honours,  thirteen, 
and  out  of  forty-seven  second  class  Honours 
twenty-two,  wye  awarded  to  students  trained 
in  this  College.  During  the  greater  part 
of  this  period,  the  laboratory  work  of  these  stu- 
dents was  performed  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances  possible.  You,  my  lord,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  will,  I hope,  see  for  your- 
selves the  miserable  little  room  which  formerly  did 
duty  a3  the  Advanced  Chemical  Laboratory,  and 
will  not,  I am  sure,  require  me  to  amplify  this  state- 
ment ; and  you  will  also  realise,  I do  not  doubt,  the 
difficulties  I had  to  contend  with  in  teaching  the 
Pas3  men.  These  latter,  I mean  those  who  were  re- 
ceiving laboratory  instruction,  often  numbered  more 
than  ninety  individuals  ; and  as,  with  the  closest 
packing  possible,  only  thirty  students  could  be  crammed 
into  the  only  room  available,  mv  work  was  of  necessity 
multiplied  three-fold.  Repeated  appeals  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  improve  this  scandalous  condition  of  affairs 
were  fruitless,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  their 
attitude,  not  only  in  this  matter,  but  in  all  cases  where 
tins  College  had  outgrown  its  original  requirements. 
Our  Charter  says  that  the  Queen’s  Colleges  were 
founded  with  the  object  of  affording  to  all  classes  an 
opportunity  for  pursuing  a regular  and  liberal  course 
of  educattcm ; and  the  Colleges  Act  distinctly  pledges 
the  Govemment  to  provide,  from  time  to  time,  such 
additional  accommodation  as  might  be  necessary.  But 
the  policy  which  successive  Governments  have’  adopted 
towards  ns,  almost  from  the  first,  has  been  a policy 

s^w  starvataon ; and  that  the  Queen’s  College', 
•Beittst,  baa  not  only  survived,  but  has  done  such  good 
work,  is,  I venture  to  assert,  the  greatest  tribute  that 
could  be  paid  to  our  industry,  our  patience,  and  onr 
endurance.  In  the  case  of  my  own  department,  a 
fortunate  accident  led  to  better  things ; that  accident 
being  the  condemnation  of  the  old  laboratoriee,  or 


rather  rooms  by  the  sanitary  authorities  of  the  city. 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,, 
frankly  stated  that,  while  the  Government  were  not 
prepared  to  do  anything  for  us  on  the  ground  of  edu- 
cational requirements,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
take  action  undeT  the  special  circumstances  which  had 
arisen.  Accordingly,  plans  were  drawn  out  for  a new 
Chemical  Department,  and  the  work  was  proceeded, 
with.  But  as  soon  as  the  present  portion  of  the 
building  was  erected,  the  Treasury  refused  to  sanction 
the  necessary  expenditure  for  its  completion ; and  the 
Government  then  definitely  announced  that  nothing 
more  could  be  done  for  us,  until  the  people  of  the- 
North  of  Ireland  should  come  to  our  assistance  as 
private  benefactors.  You,  my  lord,  and  the  members 
of  the  Commission  are  doubtless  aware  that  this  policy 
of  the  Government  compelled  us  to  bestir  ourselves, 
and  to  assume  the  position  of  beggars,  in  a cause  the 
rights  of  which  were  somewhat  difficult  to  make  clear 
to  the  public.  But  thanks  to  our  President,  on  the  one 
hand,  Who  devoted  himself  to  the  work  with  Ms  usual 
tact  and  energy,  and  to  the  public  spirit  of  some  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  Belfast  on  the  other,  our  appeal  to 
the  public  has  been  responded  to  in  a generous  manner 
and  a substantial  sum  of  money  has  been  subscribed, 
as  a nucleus,  at  all  events,  of  a fund  for  the  better 
equipment  of  this  College.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Government  will  fulfil  their  part  of  the 
bargain,  or  will  still  resort  to  their  former  policy  of 
indifference,  delay,  and  discouragement.  With  the 
new  chemical  buildings,  in  their  present  unfinished 
condition,  my  work  is,  in  one  way,  more  difficult  and 
troublesome  than  it  was  in  the  past ; as  part  of  it  has 
to  be  done  in  the  old  building,  and  part  in  the  new. 
thus  necessitating  constant  journeys  between  the  two, 
wMch  wastes  not  only  my  own  time,  but  that  of  my 
slender  staff  of  assistants  also,  and  prevents  me  from 
exercising  due  supervision  over  the  whole  Chemical 
Department.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  completion  of 
the  chemical  building  is  necessary,  as  a first  step  in 
raising  my  department  to  a proper  state  of  efficiency 
and  completeness. 

I would  also  ask  leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  to  a serious  defect  in  the  organisation  of 
this  College,  which  affects  not  only  myself,  but  my 
colleagues  also,  and  mtore  especially  those  of  us  who 
have  laboratories  or  practical  departments  under  our 
charge.  It  is  the  fact  that  not  a single  Professor  or 
Lecturer  is  provided  with  assistants — a condition  of 
affairs  wMoh  I believe  to  be  without  parallel  in  anv 
umtitution  similar  to  this  College,  either  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  abroad.  This  is  a real  and  a very  great 
hardship,  because  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  do  our 
work  single-handed,  and  consequently  we  have  our- 
selves to  provide  assistants,  and  to  pay  them  out  of  our 
slender  incomes. 


Let  me  contrast  what  our  Government  does  for  my 
department  here  in  Belfast,  with  what  the  German 
Government  does  for  one  of  its  smaller  Universities; 
and  I will  take  that  of  Wurtaburg  as  an  example. 
The  town  of  Wurteburg  has  a population  of  70,000, 
as  against  some  300,000  in  Belfast ; but  there  we  find 
a University  w.tti  all  the  necessary  laboratories.  It 
has  an  income  of  some  £44,000  annually,  and  as  re- 
gard sthe  department  of  Chemistry,  there  is  one  ordin- 
ary Professor,  with  three  extraordinary  Professors,  a 
“Privai  Docent,”  arid,  I believe,  more  than  half  a 
dozen  assistants ; while  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Ohemmal  laboratory  an  annual  sum  of  £1,328  is  pro- 
vided. Here,  I am  the  sole  Professor  of  the  subject; 
there  are  no  assistants  provided,  except  a porter  : and 
a sum  of  about  £80  only  is  allowed  for  all  expenses. 

Tim  taka  a»  a»e of  tie  Koj.l  Mlege  of  Science, 
Dublin,  Thu*,  li,  thu  .College,  wan  endowed,  and 
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supported  out  of,  .State  funds,  but  is  a much  smaller 
institution  than  our  College ; and  yet  you  find  the.  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  .there  provided  with  two  assistants 
(i.e.,  one  assistant  and  one  demonstrator),  and  you 
have  it  in  evidence  from  Mr.  Gill  that  it  is  proposed 
to  materially  increase  the  staff  of  the  Chemical  De- 
partment. I think  I have  said  sufficient  to  prove  that, 
both  in  the  matter  of  assistants  and  the  necessary  grants 
dor  class  and  laboratory  expenses,  we  labour  under  the 
most  serious  disadvantages  in  this  College,  and  that 
something  ought  to  be  done,  and  done  soon,  to  afford 
us  relief  in  these  directions. 

The  subject  of  Chemistry  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  many  of  the  industries  of  the  North  of  Ireland, 
in  addition  to  its  importance  in  a number  of  the  pro- 
fessions, that  it  is  very  necessary  that  every  encourage- 
* menit  and  facility  should  be  given  to  those  students 
who  intend  to  adopt  it  as  their  business  in  life,  either 
ns  teachers,  analytical  chemists,  or  manufacturing 
chemists;  and  before  all,  in  my  opinion,  special  care 
should  be  taken  to  foster  research.  The  brilliant  and 
classical  researches  of  my  predecessor,  Dr.  Andrews, 
on  ozone,  on  the  heats  of  combustion,  and  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  liquid  and  gaseous  states  of  matter, 
axe  examples  of  what  can  be  done  with  scanty  appli- 
ances, and,  to  put  it  mildly,  the  most  inadequate 
accommodation.  Had  Andrews  been  provided  with  a 
properly-equipped  laboratory,  and  with  a staff  of  well- 
trained  and  enthusiastic  assistants,  I have  often  thought 
that  he  would  have  forestalled  Cailletet  and  Pictet  in 
the  liquefaction  of  those  gases  which  were  formerly 
called  “permanent,”  which  discoveries,  as  you  are  no 
doubt  aware,  have  led  tb  important  technical  applica- 
tions, such  as  the  production  of  ice  and  of  low  tempera- 
tures, and  the  manufacture  of  oxygen  from  air,  or 
rather  its  separation,  on  a commercial  scale.  It  has 
always  been  my  ambition  to  see  a race  of  young 
chemists  growing  up  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
imbued  with  the  scientific  spirit,  and  the  love  of  re- 
search, which  were  so  eminently  characteristic  of 
Andrews,  and  who  would  sustain  the  reputation  which 
this  College  has  earned — largely  owing  to  his  work — as 
a centre  of  scientific  investigation  ; and  I believe  that  in 
spite  of  the  many  difficulties  and  disadvantages  we  have 
to  contend  with  here,  such  a school  is  gradually  coming 
into  existence,  and  that  other  institutions  in  Deland 
are  successfully  labouring  in  a similar  direction.  And 
here  I may  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  that 
the  creation  of  a school  of  young  Dish  chemists  is 
being  most  materially  assisted  by  the  Studentships  and 
Junior  Fellowships  of  the  Boyal  University,  by 
the  1851  Exhibition  Scholarships,  and,  as  regards  stu- 
dents of  this  College,  by  the  Andrews  Studentship,  arid 
the  Senior  Scholarship.  It  may  interest  the  Commis- 
sion to  know  how  these  Scholarships  enable  a really 
capable  young  fellow  to  pursue  his  studies,  not  only 
during  his  student  days,  but  for  such  a time  afterwards 
as  to  give  him  a reasonable  chance  of  getting  an  ap- 
pointment before  he  is  compelled  to  look  for  employ- 
ment, supposing  him  to  have  no  private  income,  or  that 
his  parents  or  guardians  can  no  longer  support  him. 
A Matriculated  student  of  this  College  can,  after  at- 
tending for  three  Sessions  (of  which  two  only  must 
necessarily  be  spent  in  Belfast),  gain  a Senior  Scholar- 
ship in  Chemistry,  tenable  for  one  year,  of  the  value  of 
£40,  and  the  same  student  can  also  hold  the  Andrews 
Studentship  for  two  years,  of  the  annual  value  of  about 
£70.  Then,  as  regards  has  examinations  at  the  Boyal 
University,  omitting  the  Exhibitions  he  can  gain  at 
Matriculation,  First  University,  and  Second  University 
Examination,  he  can,  at  his  B.A  Examination  obtain 
a first  class  Exhibition  of  £42 ; at  his  M.  A.  Examina- 
tion he  can,  once  in  two  years,  obtain  a Studentship  of 
the  value  of  £100,  tenable  for  three  years,  and  he  can 
also  obtain  and  hold,  simultaneously  with  that  Student- 
ship, one  of  the  1851  Exhibition  Scholarships,  of  the 
annual  value  of  £150,  and  tenable  for  two,  or,  under 
special  conditions,  three  years,  for  which  the  Commis- 
sioners have  placed  a nomination  at  the  disposal  of  this 
College  triennial ly  since  1801.  As  a condition  attached 
to  this  last-mentioned  Scholarship,  the  successful  can- 
didate must  devote  himself  to  research  work,  and  the 
practically  invariable  rule  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
1851  Exhibition  Scholarships  'has  been  that  he  must 
proceed  to  an  institution  other  than  that  by  which  he 
is  nominated.  I may  be  allowed  to  remark,  in  passing, 
that  this  condition  is  often  of  very  doubtful  benefit 
. -to  the  Scholar,  and  is  certainly  unfair  to  the  institution 
in  which  he  has  been  trained.  In  my  subject,  the 
Scholar  as  a rule  proceeds  to  Germany,  where  he  is 
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treated,  not  as  a Scholar  who  has  been  highly  trained, 
but  aB  a mere  student.  Any  British  degree  he  may 
hold  is  ignored  ; and  the  unfortunate  Scholar,  torn 
from  the  work  in  which  both  he  and  his  former  teacher 
were  interested,  has  to  commence  routine  work  again, 
and  after  wasting  some  months  at  it,  is  most  likely 
put  on  to  the  tag  end  of  some  research  in  which  the 
German  Professor  is  engaged.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  home  Professor  is  forced  to  lose  the  one  student 
he  is  most  interested  in,  and  on  whom  he  has  probably 
expended,  for  years  previously,  his  best  teaching  ener- 
gies, and  has  trained  to  do  good  research  work  in  a 
certain  line.  It  seems  to  me,  arid  to  others  also  in 
the  same  position  as  myself  whom  I have  consulted, 
that  this  policy  is  neither  sound  nor  likely  to  encourage 
scientific  research  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

To  return  to  the  student.  After  he  has  spent  his  two 
years  as  holder  of  an  1851  Exhibition  Scholarship,  he 
can  present  himself  as  a candidate  for  one  of  the  Boyal 
University  Junior  Fellowships;  arid  if  successful  he 
finds  himself  in  the  possession  of  an  income  of  £200  a 
year  for  four  years,  with  no  other  compulsory  duties, 
so  far  as  the  University  is  concerned,  than  that  of 
assisting  at  the  Examinations.  I think  that  that  is  a 
defect  in  the  system,  and  that  it  is  a pity  that  the 
services  of  the  .Junior  Fellows  are  lost  to  the  Colleges 
of  the  University.  I have  added  up  the  several 
amounts  of  money  which  a student  of  Science  can 
gain  by  these  different  Exhibitions  and  Scholarships, 
and  find  that  they  come  to  the  very  substantial  sum  of 
£1,712,  or  with  the  1851  Scholarship  under  special 
circumstances,  £1,862.  So  that  whatever  defects  the 
present  system  of  University  Education  in  Deland  may 
have,  the  want  of  encouragement  HO  those  who  wish  to 
study  Science,  and  to  became  scientific  men,  is  most 
assuredly  not  one  of  them ; and  I gladly  avail  myself 
of  this  opportunity  to  pay  a tribute  to  the  value  of 
this  encouragement  in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  higher 
education  in  Science  in  this  country. 

Opposed  to  the  encouragement  and  assistance  which 
the  valuable  studentships,  exhibitions,  and  scholarships 
I have  mentioned  have  given  to  those  who  propose  to 
adopt  a scientific  career,  there  have  been  in  the  past 
certain  deterrent  influences  which  have,  I believe,  ex- 
ercised a considerable  effect  in  diminishing  the  number 
of  suoh  students  ; and  among  these  I may  mention  the 
policy  which  was  adopted  for  some  years  by  the  Board 
of  Intermediate  Education.  _ Fortunately  for  the  pro- 
•gress  of  Science  education  in  Ireland,  this  condition 
of  affairs  has  passed  away,  and  a more  enlightened 
policy  has  been  adopted  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Dtermeddate  Education. 

But  a serious  difficulty  still  confronts  the  Dish 
youth  who  is  ambitious  for  a scdenmific  career,  in  the 
dearth  of  suitable  appointments  to  which  he  may  aspire 
in  his  own  country,  when  he  oeases  to  be  a student, 
and  has  become  duly  qualified.  Supposing  that  he 
adopts  Chemistry  as  his  profession,  what  is  the  outlook 
for  him?  How  many  of  our  manufacturers  employ 
scientific  chemists?  In  how  many  of  our  Colleges  are 
there  lectureships  or  assistantsbips  in  Chemistry  ? And 
how  many  of  our  schools  emp!6y  duly  qualified  Science 
masters  ? The  answer  in  each  case  is  the  same ; few, 
deplorably  few.  It  is  true  that  there  are  Public 
Analysts  in  Deland ; and  there  are  even  analysts  to 
the  Dispensaries  of  the  different  Unions — a system  in 
which,  I believe,  Ireland  is  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  the  remuneration  which  these 
officials  receive  is  so  small  that,  in  most  cases,  one  in- 
dividual must  hold  quire  a number  of  these  appoint- 
ments simultaneously,  in  order  tb  live  ait  all;  and 
consequently,  they  are  in  the  hands  of  only  a small 
number  of  individuals.  The  outlook,  then,  for  a young 
chemist  in  Ireland  is  so  bleak  that  I hare  again  and 
again  hesitated  to  advise  my  most  promising  students 
to  become  chemists,  or  their  parents  to  sanction  suoh 
a course.  His  best  chance,  should  he,  in  spite  of  this 
difficulty,  decide  on  taking  up  Chemistry  as  a profes- 
sion, or  indeed  almost  any  other  branch  of  Science, 
is  that  he  may  obtain  an  appointment  in  England  or 
the  Colonies ; and  I find,  on  looking  into  the  matter, 
that  every  one  of  the  holders  of  the  1851  Exhibition 
Scholarships  who  were  nominated  by  this  College  have 
found  employment  out  of  Ireland,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  who  has  not  as  yet  obtained  any  appointment, 
and  who  is  continuing  research  work  with  me,  and 
another  who  was  appointed  last  summer,  and  is  the 
present  Scholar.  It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  this 
really  deplorable  state  of  affaire  will  not  continue  in 


Belfast. 
April~^ 1902. 


Edmund  A 
Letts,  Esq  , 
n.sc.,  rh.D., 
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Ixltast  the  ^u^ure-  Much  might  be  done  to  ameliorate  it,  by  be  satisfactorily  solved,  as  regards  Ireland  at  least.  We 

' founding  in  this  and  in  the  other  Colleges  of  Ireland  ot  at  all  events,  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  are  not 

■il  2.  1902.  a similar  character,  Assistant  Professorships,  Lecture-  only  willing,  but  are  most  anxious  to  do  all  in  our 

— ships,  or  Fellowships;  and  the  new  Department  of  power  towards  its  solution,  and  to  work  in  collabora- 

? Agriculture  and  Tecimical  Instruction  will  be  perform-  tion  and  harmony  with  the  new  Municipal  Tecimicsl 

-.  Til'  “S.  a rval  serves  to  the  cause  of  higher  scientific  edu-  School;  and  in  the  Memorandum  which  has  been  pre- 

’ ' cat. on  in  Ireland,  if  they  also  will  provide,  in  the  sented  to  you  by  the  Corporate  Body  * expression  is 

tj.iV  Technical  or  Agricultural  Schools  under  their  control,  given,  in  Resolution  No.  5,  to  that  desire.  I do  not 

analogous  appointments.  Possibly,  also,  our  manu-  wish  to  develop  the  matter  in  detail  ; but  those  of  ns 

faeturers  may  learn  in  time  that  a few  hundreds  a year  in  this  College,  who  are  specially  interested  in  it,  think 

spent  on  a scientific  adviser  may  mean  an  increase  that,  all  the  evening  class  work,  both  in  Science  and 

aimuady  of  as  many  thousan^  to  their  profits  And  Technology,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Technical 

lastly  d fl*  lr.ih  solools  tod  tint  there  ..tat  School,  while  as  regards  the  d.j  classes,  ht  htder  to 

tor  scit-nt.fic  men.  they  will,  no  doubt,  see  that  rt  is  to  economise,  as  far  as  possible,  the  resources  of  both 
S°  prop"lr'<1“Med  &!'“ce  insfcimtiuiU  the  teaching  of  Pitre  Seiee.ce  might  he  enrdiely 

left  to  us ; and  that-  it  might  be  found  desirable  and 
The  next  subject  I wish  to  speak  of  in  my  evidence  advantageous  to  both  institutions  that  a part,  at  least 
is  that  of  ^the  Queens  College,  Belfast,  in  relation  to  of  the  Technological  teaching  should  be  given  in  the 


Teaching  University,  or  University  College,  on  the  one  Queen’s  College  “also.  For  instance,  the  “retting”  of 
School.  I cannot,  help  feeline  that,  generally  speak-  flax  involves  the  subject  of  Bacteriology,  and  if  instruc- 
ing,  the  relationship  which  ought  to  exist  between  the  tion  is  given  in  that  subject— I mean  the  retting  of  flax 
Teaching  Umvers.ty,  or  University  College,  on  the  one  —as  it  certainly  ought  to  be,  in  Belfast,  then,  as  we 
hand,  and  the  Technical  School  on  the  other — I mean  have  not  only  a Bacteriological  Laboratory,  but  also  an 
as  regards^  their  respective  spheres  of  education— is  exceedingly  able  Professor,  that  subject  mi«ht  be  ad- 
both  a dimeu.t,  and  a delicate  problem.  It  is  a prob-  vantageously  left  to  him  to  teach.  I would  even  sub- 
lem  which,  no  doubt  admits  of  a satisfactory  solution  ; gest,  as  a matter  worth  considering,  whether  it  might 
but  I do  not  taink  that  solution  has  as  yet  been  quite  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Technical  School  if  its 
arrived  at,  either  as  home  or  abroad.  The  chief  diffi-  energies  and  resources  were  devoted  chiefly  to  the  de- 
culty  is,  of  course,  the  fact  that  several  of  the  subjects  velopment  of  its  evening  classes ; and  perhaps,  as  per- 
^ril^TtdnnTitS-ti,13=nPerh+fPS’  wltJl  tin€nt  10  thac  suggestion,  I may  be  allowed  to  quote 

Tpv  7 ler  S^ee^’  rUh  the,  es'  fr°m  an  article  in  the  “Times”  of  last  Saturday  (March 

sssras^ssra  sss? slss  s -Am 


£rin?fC  imufT  -eI2S  T?chnicaJj  to  show  whit  the  MumcipaUtv  have  done^  thaTd§°w 

Jr  >»*»».„ * «* 

all  of  these  are  essentially  technical  subjects,  aid  quite  £L;.^  ! Z “tS"8  P5S*t1  °f  the 
legitimately  would  also  form  part  of  a course  of  lectures  % iU  “ most  Prac,bical , aSencr 


“But,  furthermore, 
steady  expansion  and 


on  Technological  Chemistry.  Sir  Philip  Magnus™^  Z equation, ^ has  been  apparent  throughout  in 
hia  evidence  before  the  Gresham  University  Conwnis-  I?e  , j e Instru5t'K>n  .Committee  of 

sion,  puts  this  very  clearlv  ; and,  with  your  permission,  Juti  Clt^‘  tustead  of  buildmg  a fine  rival  Technical 
I will  read  what  he  says  : College,  and  supporting  it  with  municipal  funds  in  com- 

, petition  with  the  local  University  College,  upon  its  base 

^ ^ the  5®^-  of  voluntary  endowment,  the  Committee  began  to  cc- 

m f ordinate  education,  creating  at  University  College,  in 

the  “SL, 

1 sit 


taught,  or  by  the  examination  of  the  Professor’s  who  Education  and  a 

were  teaching  these  subjects.  In  our  Report  occur  If  At  •b*“lh6t8’  Secondary, 

these  words:  ‘As  regards  the  instruction  given  in  the  Schooled  “Si  /^ed  artS’  * 

Polytechnics  and  Universities  of  Germany,  the  opinion  P ^ ,a  ^h^?1  of  Commerce  a 

was  very  generally  expressed  in  Berlin/  that  there  is  ,h  ,“d,  a P0*1001,  EJectrotechmcs.  The 

no  essential  distinction  between  the  methods  and  the  ^°rafc?r3r  bhe  .«>  vitalto  the 

teaching  of  these  two  classes  of  educational  institutions.  18  1^ls?  theCmvereity  Labora- 


Indeed,  it  may  ^ly  ™a^^  sp “ t0I7‘  The  famous  Schmil  of  Tropical  Medicine,  too,  the 

opinions  to  the  contrary,  tliat  in  the  teaching  of  Pr.e?ureor  of  several  in  Europe,  is  an  enterprise  of  West 
Chemistry  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Polytechnic  over-  ^rman  merchants  and  University  Professors.  It  was 
lap  those  of  the  University.’  Again'  we  stated:  “us  policy  of  the  city,  in  conjunction  with  University 

‘ Where  the  instruction  of  the  University  and  Poly-  y°uege,  which,  some  years  ago  won  from  an  American 
technic  seems  most  to  overlap,  is  undoubtedly  in  the  ^ t“e  *'at,l°nal  Educational  Association  of  the  United 
teaching  of  Chemistry.  Although  it  has  been  admitted  ’ * distinguished  tribute.—1  Owens  College, 

that,  for  the  training  of  an  industrial  chemist  a Manchester,  is  the  best  equipped,  but  University  Col- 
knowledge  of  drawing  and  of  machine  construction  is  teg®,  Liverpool,  claims  attention,  particularly  in  Americi, 
almost  indispensable ; on  the  other  hand,  as  regards  the  oecause  of  its  brilliant  efforts  to  work  out  the  problem 
remarkable  discoveries  which  have  been  made  by  Ger-  of  “ academic  organisation  in  close  relation  to  the 
man  chemists  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  research  needs  of  a great  municipality.” 

work  in  the  highest  branches  of  the  science,  and  which  The  relationships  of  our  College  to  the  new  Municipd 
have  had  so  great  a commercial  value,  and  have  pushed  Technical  School  have  not,  as  yet,  been  officially  dia- 
forward  to  so  great  an  extent  the  chemical  industries  cus?ed  or  defined,  but  I trust  that  a Board  for  the  co- 
of  Germany,  the  Universities  equally  with  the  Polytech-  ordination  of  studies  will  come  into  existence  with  as 
nies  have  been  the  cradle  in  which  Technical  Ohem-  bitle  delay  as  possible,  for  the  consideration  and  ad- 
ifits  have  bean  reared  ; and  tile  Professor,  whether  at  justment  of  those  relationships.  I would  draw  atten- 


liitle  delay  as  possible,  for  the  consideration  and  ad- 
justment of  those  relationships.  I would  draw  atten- 


tive University  or  the  Polytechnic,  who  has  established  tion  to  the  fact  that  in  this  city  the  financial  resources 
the  greenest  reputation  by  virtue  of  his  successf  u;  of  our  College,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Technical 
investigations  into  the  highest  branches  of  Chemistry,  School  on  the  other,  are  relatively  speaking,  small ; 
has  attached  to  his  classes  the  largest  number  of  stu  • and  I anticipate  that  the  number  of  advanced  students 
deS^f-  ^ „ , o*  Technology,  or  of  students  who  can  afford  to  attend 

. -Lt2  “iftemity  regarding  the  overlapping  of  the  teach-  day  classes,  at  first  at  all  events,  will  not  be  large,  so 
mg  of  the  two  classes  of  institutions,  has  been  accen-  that  due  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  economical 
tnated,  I believe,  by  either  the  feebleness  of  the  working  of  the  two  institutions. 

attempt,  or  the  want  of  any  attempt  in  some  cases,  to  Finally,  I may  mention,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
seriously  grapple  with  the  question  of  coordination  of  d: stance  between  our  College  and  the  site  of  the  new 
rtudie3  ; and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  new  Department  of  Municipal  Technical  School  is,  very  fortunately,  only 
T^nical  Instruction  for  Ireland  has  a slight,  so  that  not  more  than  about  ten  minutes  wiH  be 
splendid  opportunity  for  showing  how  this  problem  may  occupied  by  a student  in  making  his  way  from  one 
* See  page  897. 
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institution  to  the  other.  This  is  a factor  of  some  im-  he  found  in  the  reports  of  that  Society.  I mention  nil  Belfast. 
nortance,  as  regards  the  question  of  the  co-ordination  of  this,  because  what  I feel  the  British  manufacturers  fail  — 
teaching  in  (and  I include,  of  course,  those  of  the  North  of  April 

i o,  t„r  »»“  * SSri  pJfJW JSJS  rsffji  £ srtt ; 

+l,„oa  TT-hr.  We  raiiv  rpcp.ivf'rl  lts  Service. 


industries  rather  than  of  those  who  have  only  received 
what  is  usually  understood  by  a technical  education. 


The  enterprise,  the  ability,  and  the  perseverance  of 


I mean  that  the  highly-trained  scientific  man  has  been  the  population  of  Ulster,  no  one  will  deny ; those  gifts 
taught  to  look  ahead,  more  than  to  look  around,  while  inherent  in  them,  and  have  become  hereditary,  I be- 
the  Technologist,  if  more  highly  trained  in  the  details  lieve ; and  that  they  have  been  the  means  of  creating 
of  a particular  industry,  has  not  acquired  that  broad  great  industries  under  by  no  means  favourable  condi- 
grasp  of  science  as  a whole,  which  womd  lead-  tions  is  well  known  to  you.  Within  a radius  of  a mile, 
him  to  see  how  an  entirely  new  scientific  principle  in  this  city,  you  will  find  the  largest  shipbuilding  yard, 
might  be  introduced  into  that  industry  with  advan-  the  largest  distillery,  and  the  largest  rope  works  in  the 
tageous  results.  Thus,  as  some  one  has  said,  the  reason  World.  The  linen  industry,  in  all  its  branches,  has 
why  the  German  farmers  have  got  more  sugar  out  of  the  founci  its  home  in  the  North  of  Ireland  and  needs  no 
beet-root  is  not  because  they  were  more  specially  in-  comment, 
structed  in  the  art  of  extracting  sugar  out  of  beet-root, 

but  because  they  were  more  especially  instructed  .11  Then  there  is  the  manufacture  of  Tobacco,  which 
Chemistry  and!  because  the  whole  agriculture  of  Ger-  is  an  important  industry  here,  and  I 'believe  that 
many  so  far  as  regards  growing  beet-root,  is,  as  a Messrs.  Gallaher’s  factory  is  nc*  -iy  the  largest  m 
matter  of  fact,  under  the  control  of  scientific  men.  Ireland,  but  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  United 

_ , . , „ , , . • Kingdom.  Nature  has  endowed  Belfast  with  a wonder- 

In  gpedang  of  the  value  of  a flcjentjfic  eioMbon,  f„l  supply  of  tile  purest  underground  water,  which  hu 

my  remarks  must  be  understood!  to  hire  merely  a ^ Aptrf  f„  the  „,„nf.e- 

geneml  meanmg,^  and^  I by  no  means  mA  tojaamme  u mtBts  ot  ^ S quality,  so  that  an 


— . , rrr  i ■ 1 tj,  , • __  Lure  or  aeraieu  waters  ox  wie  uesu  quaubv,  so  wrou  tvu 

the  importance  of  Technical  Educate  . 7 important  and  extensive  industry  has  originated  from 

subject,  at  all  events,  I am  under  the  impression  that  £ J 

nearly  all  the  great  advances  in  the  Chemical  industries  wuo  B „ 

have  been  initiated  by  scientific  Chemists,  or,  at  least,  As  subsidiary  industries,  alumina  is  made  from.An- 
by  those  who  were,  in  the  first  instance,  trained  as  trim'  Bauxite  at  Lame,  and  is  smelted  into  tihe  metal 
such  and  as  anyone  knows— for  it  has  been  proclaimed  aluminium  at  the  Falls  of  Foyers,  in  Scotland,  where 
from  the  housetops— it  is  chiefly  in  Germany  that  these  water-power  is  abundant.  The  Glasgow  alkali  makers 
advances  have  been  recently  made — the  reasons  for  get  their  limestone  from  the  Antrim  Coast,  and  a trade 
which  are  to  be  found  first  in  the  magnificent  educa-  is  also  done  in  exporting  the  excellent  iron  ore,  found 
tional  opportunities,  which  the  German  Government  in  abundance  in  Antrim,  to  Scotland  and  England, 
has  provided  for  its  people  (and  indeed  for  others  also  where  it  is  smelted.  The  local  conditions  are,.  I _be- 
if  they  choose  to  come)  ; and  secondly,  and  by  no  means  lieve,  favourable  to  the  development  of  other  industries, 
least,  in,  the  far-seeing  wisdom  and  enterprise  of  the  Thus,  at  Oaxrickfergus,  some  ten  miles  from  Belfast, 
German  manufacturers,  who  build  and  maintain  costly  there  is  abundance  of  rock  salt — the  seams  being  about 
laboratories  at  their  works,  equipped  with  every  modern  100  feet  thick,  and  the  supply  I believe,  of  vast  ex- 
appliance not  only  for  analysis,  but  for  research  also,  tent.  There  is  also  a practically  inexhaustible  quantity 
in  which ’are  to  be  found  not  one  highly  trained  and  of  excellent  limestone,  and  these  are  the  chief  raw 
competent  chemist,  but  often  fifty  or  sixty  en-  materials  required  in  the  alkali  industry,  which  has 
gaged  not  only  in  routine  work,  but  also  in  original  proved  sucb  a source  of  wealth  in  the  North  of  England 
investigation  The  result,  as  you  are  aware,  is  that  in  and  Glasgow.  Near  Lough  Neagh  there  is  an  extensive 
the  manufacture  of  the  finer  chemicals,  most  of  the  deposit  of  the  siliceous  material  called  “ Kieselguhr,” 
artificial  dyes,  and  many  of  the  drugs,  the  German  a substance  which  is  used  an  . the  manufacture  of  dyna- 
manufacturers  ’ have  practically  a monopoly.  You  have  mite,  and'  for  other  purposes ; and  an  abundant  supply 
been  informed  by  another  witness  of  a new  and  im-  of  fine  white  Band  occurs  on  the  Donegal  Coast,  ad- 
portant  industry  which  has  been  created  by  the  Ger-  mirably  suited,  I believe,  for  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

yiz.  the  manufacture  of  artificial  indigo,  and  So  that  the  local  conditions  are  favourable  to  the  crea- 
which’  there  can  be  no  question,  will  most  seriously  tion  erf  several  new  industries,  which  it  seems  to  me 
affect’  the  cultivation  of  the  indigo  plant  which  is  so  only  require  capital,  enterprise,  and  scientific  know- 


largely  in  British  hands. 

With  your  permission  I will  mention  another  chemical 
industry  which  the  Germans  have  _ recently  created. 


ledge  to  call  into  existence. 

My  reason  for  mentioning  these  matters,  my  lord,. 
— and  I trust  that  you  will  forgive  me  for  occupying  the 


viz.  the  manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid  by  the  so-called  time  of  the  Commission  in,  bringing  them  forward— is, 
“contact”  method  which,  I believe,  will  revolutionize  that  they  demonstrate  the  importance  of  Bedfast  and  the 
the  Sulphuric  Acid  or  Vitriol  industry  entirely ; North  of  Ireland  as  the  centre  of  the  Irish  manufac- 
ome  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  and  turing  industries,  said  that  they  indicate  the  necessity 
most  important  of  all  Chemical  industries,  for  providing,  in  this  city,  a thoroughly  equipped  institu- 
At  all  events,  Leibig  once  stated  that  the  prosperity  of  tion  for  the  teaching  of  science  ; and!  if  Dublin  requires 
a nation  might  be  gauged  by  the  quantity  of  Sulphuric  an  improved  and  enlarged  College  of  Science,  is  it  not 
Acid  it  produced  and)  used  ; and  Great . Britain  was  at  far  more  necessary  to  have  the  same  kind  of  institution 
one  time— I am  not  sure  whether  it  is  so  or  not  at  the  here  in  Belfast?— and  would  it  not  be  an  act  of  wise 
present  time— ‘the  premier  nation  in  respect  of  its  Vitriol  statesmanship  to  provide  it?— in  order,  as  Mr.  Gill  says, 
•production.  The  “contact”  method  of  preparing  when  speaking  of  the  Dublin  College,  “ that  it  should  be 
Sulphuric  Acid  by  passing  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  in  the  position  to  give  instruction  in  Applied  Science  rf 
or  of  roasted  iron  pyrites,  over  finely-divided  platinum,  a higher  character  than  that  given  in  any  Technical  or 
was  discovered  in  1831  by  an  Englishman  named  Intermediate  school.” 

Phillips,  who  took  out  a patent  for  the  process ; but  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  were  equipped  with  the 

spite  of  all  attempts  to  develop  the  method  into  a additional  professorships,  lectureships,  and  assistant- 
paying manufacturing  process,  both  by  Phillips,  and.  by  BhipS)  as  well  with  laboratories  and  other  facilities  which 
quite  a number  of  other  Chemists,  both  in  Great  Britain  believe  aje  necessary  to  raise  it  to  the  level  of 

and  on  the  Continent,  it  proved  to  be  a failure.  The  mocjern  requirements  as  a University  College,  I see  no 
matter  was  eventually  taken  up  by  the  now  world-  reason  why  it  should  not  be  in  a position  to  do  the  same 
famed  “ Badische  Anilin  und  Soda  Fabrik,  and  alter  Qf  worh;  qq  i8  contemplated  for  the  Royal  Gol- 

an enormous  expenditure  of  time,  labour,  money,  ana  j ^ Science  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Gill  has  given  it  in  his 
patience,  the  causes  of  previous  failures  were  discovered,  evjdence  before  you  that  the  staff  which  is  considered 
the  whole  theory  of  the  process  was  made  clear,  and  the  JlecesgflTy  for  that  College  in  ita  improved  form  is  one  of 
process  became  a great  commercial  success,  as  shown  pyofegsorg  in  the  subjects  of  Chemistry,  Physics, 

by  the  fact  that  in  1888,  18,500  tons  of  Sulphuric  Agriculture,  Mechanics,  Geology,  Botany,  Bacteri- 
Anhydride  were  manufactured  by  the  Company,  while  Oiogyi  ana  Zoology ; six  lecturers  or  assistant  Profes- 
in  1900  the  figure  had  reached  116,000  tons.  Borf  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Mechanics,  Electrical 

St  S»«logy,  B*«V,  Biology ; ok.  two 
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Belfabt.  *°r  .Manual  Instruction.  Taking  merely  the  different 

— ' .subjects  of  instruction  which  he  enumerates,  all  are 

April  2,  1902.  taught  in  this  College,  with  the  exception  of  Agricul- 

F,  ture  (a  Ohiair  of  whioh  used  to'  exist  here,  but  was 

Letts  Esc'  abolished  by  the  Crown),  Electrical  Technology,  and 

n.sc./  rh.D.'  Manual  Instruction.  With  regard  to  Agricul- 

».R.s!a;,  • ’’  tore,  I do  not  think  there  is  much  necessity 

f.b.u.1,  for  providing  instruction  in  it  in  Belfast,  as 

the  experiment  of  doing  so  lias  been  tried  and 
apparently  failed ; but  on  the  other  hand  it  might  bo  a 
very  useful  thing  to  have  a Lectureship  at  least,  and 
possibly  an  experimental  farm  also,  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  il ax-culture,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
fibre  for  spinning.  With  reference  to  Electrical 
Technology  and  Manual  Instruction,  I will  say  nothing, 
as  my  colleague,  tire  Professor  of  Engineering,  is  to 
appear  before  you  and  will,  no  doubt,  speak  of  those 
subjects  in  his  evidence. 

Not  only  can  I see  no  suflieiont  reason  for 
taking  an  advanced  technical  student  from  Bel- 
fast to  Dublin  for  his  final  training,  but  I 
think  there  are  several  objections  to  bo  urged  against 
such  a course.  It)  would,  I should  say,  undoubtedly 
add  to  the  expense  of  his  education — no  matter  whether 
the  additional  expense  wore  borne  by  himself  or  by  Iho 
Government ; and  I do  not  think  much  of  the  argument 
that  it  would  widen  his  experience.  That  might  have 
some  force  in  the  case  of  a student  going  from  Ireland 
to  France  or  Germany,  where  all  the  conditions  are  so 
different,  but  not  much,  I think,  in  that  of  a student 
going  from  one  town  in  Ireland  to  another ; and  I our 
clearly  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  bo  ai  wise  policy  to 
compel  a technical  student,  interested  in  a particular 
manufacturing  industry,  to  leave  the  centre  of  that 
industry  for  another  place  whieh  is  nob  a manufacturing 
centre  at  all. 

Lastly,  it  does  not  seem,  very  flattering  to  the  educa- 
tional capabilities  of  tdiis  'College  and  the  new  Municipal 
Technical  School  to  suggest,  by  implication  at  least,  that 
a Belfast  student  could  be  hotter  trained,  or  more  highly 
trained  in  Dublin  than  by  us. 

Should  the  ^argument  bo  advanced  that  the  object  of 
•the  unproved'  Royal-  Oolloge  of  Science  is  to  give  in- 
struction in  Applied  Science  higher  than  that  given 
in  any  ordinary  Technical  or  Intermediate  School, 
whereas,  the  object  of  our  College  is  to  provide  educa- 
tion ox  the  University  type,  I would  answer,  first,  that 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  discriminate  between  these 
two  types  of  education— and  in  Chemistry,  as  I have  en- 
deavoured to  show,  this  is  especially  tire  oaso— while, 
secondly  if  we  wore  provided  with  a better  equipment, 
•our  hands  would  be  freed  to  a considerable  extent,  and 
we  could  easily  give  any  special  courses  of  lectures 
which  might  be  deemed  advisable  in  Applied  Science,  and 
which  would  probably  not  form  a part  of  tho  Dublin 
programme— for  instance  on  tho  Chemistry  of  bleach- 
ing and  dyeing. 

As  regards  the  proposal!  to  train  all  Science  teachers 
™r  85“<K“B  111  'Dublin,  I have  even  strangor  views,  as 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion for  Ireland  has  already  entrusted  us  with  tho  work 
for  the  present,  at  least,  in  Chemistry  and  Physics, 
which  we  lmve  willingly  undertaken,  though  at  some 
sacrifice  of  time  and  convenience,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  been  consulted  as  to  the  pro- 
: gramme  of  studies,  but  have  consented  to  teach  just 
what  we  are  told  to  teach.  So  tlialt  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  the  Department  should  eventually  take  this  work 
out  of  our  handls,  as  I understand  they  propose  doing. 

Coming  next  to  tho  relations  of  the  University  to 
Technical  Education  and  the  facilities  which  the  former 
might  offer  to  students  of  Technology  who  desire  a de- 
gree, I think  that  certain  facilities  should  bo  given,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  commercial  value  of  such  a degree 
but  also  because  University  training,  or  the  University 
type  of  training  tends  to  broaden  a man’s  knowledge, 
which  I rather  think  a purely  technical  training  is  apt 
to  harrow.. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  facilities  which  should  be 
given,  must,  of  course,  largely  depend  on  the  kind  of 
University,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  kind  of  Technical 
School  on  the  other  ; and  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity, as  constituted  at  present,  tho  relations- are  of 
the  simplest  possible  nature,  as  with  the  exception  of 
candidates  for  Medical  degrees,  it  throwB  'open  ita 
doors  to  all  comers  who  can  pass  its . examinations. 

..But  wito  a. teaching  University  the  .case  is;  of'  oourse 
entirely  different,  and  my  view*  is  that  a candidate  fot 


one  of  its  degrees,  who  is  also  a student  of  Technology 
should  not  only  ]«ws  tire  Matriculation  Examinations, 
and  possilkly  spend  a year  at  tire  University  in  Arts 
studies  (though  I am  iret  dear  on  this  poini),  but  lie 
should  also  maintain  his  itomiccUnn  with  tho  University 
throughout  his  unde  e-grad  imho  career,  by  attending  at 
least  one  or  two  of  its  classes  while  pursuing  his  studies 
tt  the  Technical  School.  Tire  details  of  ail  arrangement 
of  this  kind  could  be  worked  out  by  lire  Board  for  the 
co-ordination  of  studios,  in  midi,  a way  I thiulc  that  the 
student's  work  at  tire  University  should  either  form  an 
integral  pnrfc  of  his  tedmieal  training,  or  should  be 
allowed  to  count  ns  such  at  any  examination  for  a 
diploma  in  Technology  granted  hy  Hie  Technical  School, 
and  vice,  verm-  Hint  jmrl.  of  his  work  at  tire  Technical 
vSdiool  should  be  accepted  as  ipHilifymg  for  his  Univer- 
sity dbgroe. 

(Joining  towards  tire  end  of  my  remarks,  I should  like 
to  l»o  allowed!  to  say  a word  about  the  general  problem 
of  Irish  University  Education,  ureroly  as  a private 
individual,  having  no  claim  whatever,  nor  any  desire,  to 
represent  any  views  but  my  own,  and  with  no  preten- 
sions to  pose,  even  in  tire  humblest  degree,  ns  an  export 
in  tire  subject  of  University  -Education.  But  I havo 
lived  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  Ireland,  and  though 
an  Englishman,  I have  lonnit  at  least  to  appreciate 
how  difficult,  and  how  thorny  the  problem,  of  Univorsiiy 
Education  in  Ireland  is ; how  it  is  complicated  by  tile 
peculiarities  and  susceptibilities  of  two  different  races, 
and  two  different  religious  j by  injustices  hi  tire  i«wt 
to  one  secl'iim  of  lire  Irish  people,  anil  by  tho  un- 
willingness, or  from  tlieiv  point  of  view,  perliaps  oven 
tho  inability  of  that  section  to  ncuopb,  what  I believe 
to  have  been  an  honest  nml  a gonorouH  attempt  to 
redress  those  injustices.  It  hi  suns  to  mo  that  the 
problem  of  Umvcamly  Education  in  Ireland  involves 
two  main  questions.  Is  a final  and  there- 
fore a satisfactory  solution  possible?  and  is 
tho  tone  ripo  to  attempt  that  solution?  I have  no 
doubt  that  aisaljisfacLory  Hi^iiliimnwill  Ire  found)  eventually 
hocauHO  what  has  boon  dime  in  other  places,  under 
similar,  if  not  exactly  tho  same,  emulMons  can  surely 
bo  accomplished  in  this  country,  ami  also  for  tho  merely 
theoretical  reason  that  must  problems  in  practical 
matters  admit  of  a final  solubkm.  Bint  on  the  other 
hand  at  has  been  forced  upon  ano  that  tho  time  is 
Jiardiy  ripe  for  attorns iting  that  solution.  Tire  tompor 
of  the  people  of  tho  North  of  Ireland  is  undoubtedly 
opposed  to  tlie  creation  of  a Northern  University  at 
present,  though  why,  on  tire  mere  morits  of  tho  ques- 
tion, J.  really  do  not  know  ; lmt  it  is  a fact,  and  must 
bo  taken  into  account.  I think  they  regard  it  merely 
as  an  excuse  for  founding  a Catholic  University  in  the 
narrowest  House  of  tho  term,  and  I ami  nnldor  tho  im- 
pression that  tho  bulk  of  tire  fooling  in  England  is  also 
*in?ni8t  0?tol>lisbmoiiit  of  sudi  a University.  It 
will  bo  diffioudt,  I believe,  at  tho  present  time  to  make 
it  clear  that  any  University  in  Ireland  under  Catholic 
auspices  will  nob  bo  of  that  tvpe.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, a solution,  short  of,  lmt  possibly  loading  even- 
tually to,  a final  sctfctomont  of  the  question,  may  bo  the 
best  policy  to  adojut,  and  that  solution  hm  boon  out- 
lined  by  our  Prestdont,  and  has  bekm  supported,  more 
or  loss,  by  some  vary  aminent  men  who  liavo  appoared 
before  you,  and  notably  by  Mr.  Lucky. 

■mdV'r&'u?.”1  “ *«  » aorious  mate, 

“ Sir J™1*™.'  FP»1  altogether  avoids  that  or 
S™  ff  ? 'S’  J .y'  »»  l»'»s»n(i,  ho  says, 

u»™™ty.  mat  dovolop  it  as  far  as 
mt0  a.t«olM»  Institution.  Destroy,  i£  ncis- 
SfTtJSf  P«niao»  mnxiMo,  or,  at  least,  ininiinso 
m f? * ’ f '“U  “a*  of  tho  University 

r w'ho,  llM  ronlly  rtwivod  a University 
ftiv1  tho  oonstituont  U-Hcjm,  of  tils  Boyal 
o!  antoinmr  as  may  glv. 
tern,  as  far  as  possible,  freedom  of  notion,  and  tile 
?"lr  dl<,™ent  sphoros  of  'rif.ii- 
fXmteXd Ctollogo,  to  tho 
thNr  equipment,  and 

taS  “s‘ohlr;s°t».'°li“'  18  siv,n  *» {he 

. May  ^ conclusion,  bo  allowed  to  sav  that 
T*’  ^ ***  ^lled,  86°extten  in  & to 
- experience  a, 
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Universities  and  Oolleges-^of  London,  Vienna,  Berlin, 
Edinburgh,  and  Bristol,  and,  therefore,  I think  that  I 
must  'have  been  in  a position,  to  notice  any  special 
sectarian  atmosphere  when  I came  to  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege here,  had  such  an  atmosphere  existed.  But  the 
only  atmosphere  which  I have  observed  is  the  same  as 
I have  found  at  any  of  the  other  seats  of  learning  I 

,ve  had  experience  of— namely,  the  intellectual  atmo- 
sphere. 

7432  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Heal?.— I think  the  general 
tone  of  your  observations  very  judicious  indeed ; but 
with  regard  to  your  las*  remark,  I suppose  that,  in 
a chemiioal  laboratory,  you  would  hardly  expect  to  find 
any  trace  of  what  one  might  call  a religious  atmos- 
phere?— Of  course  I would  not. 

7433.  Does  it  strike  you  that  a person  accustomed 
to  live  m a certain  atmiosphere'  might  not  notice  the 
peculiarities  of  that  atmosphere,  though  they  might  be 
very  noticeable  to  a person  who  came  into  it  for  the 
first  time?— Certainly,  my  lord ; that  was  exactly  what 
I wished  to  convey. 

7434.  Then,  would  it  not  'be  quite  possible  that  though 
you,  living  arid  being  accustomed  to  it,  might  not 
notice  the  presence  of  a sectarian  atmosphere  in  the 
College,  a Catholic,  who  was  new  to  it,  might  keenly 
feel  it?  'Well,  my  lord,  I studied  for  some  years  in 
Vienna,  which  is  a very  Catholic  place,  and  I think  if 
the  atmosphere  there  had  anything  in  it  of  a sectarian 
character  I would  have  observed  it. 

7435.  That  is  a long  time  ago?— Yes,  my  lord;  when 
I was  young  and  impressionable. 

7436.  I am  afraid  you  are  acclimatised  to  the  atmo- 
sphere in  Belfast? — Of  course,  my  lord,  I at  onoe  admit 
the  presence  of  a sectarian  atmosphere  elsewhere  in  the 
city.  No  one  denies  that. 

7437.  But,  to  carry  on  the  metaphor,  do  you  say  that 
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the  sectarian  atmosphere  of  the  city  never  penetrates 
within  the  walls  of  the  College?— ‘I  do  not  it 
does. 

743&  Would  it  not  he  something  new  in  the  wor'd, 
the  atmosphere  could  be  confined  in  that  way? 
—Well,  all  I can  say  is  that  it  has  never  appeared  in  the 
College  classes,  nor,  as  far  as  I know,  in  the  play- 
ground either. 

7439.  Sir  Richard  Jebb.— You  spoke  with  approval 
of  the  proposal  to  reform  the  Royal  University  ?— Yes. 

7440.  It  would  be  a teaching  University,  in  the  sense 
“i®*  the  Co-leges  attached  to  it  were  teaching  Colleges? 

7441.  It  would  not  be  a teaching  University,  apart 
from  the  Colleges?— No. 

IMZ.  Professor  RHis.— You  have  spoken  as  to  the 
desirability  of  a co-ordination  'between  the  College, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion, and  the  Municipal  Technical  School,  and  of  the 
appointment  of  a Board  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
such  a co-ordination ; but,  as  I understand,  the  matter 
lhas  not  been  broached  as  yet  by  tlhe  authorities  on 
either  side? — Well,  I would  not  say  on  either  silde, 
■because  we  of  the  College  have  pronounced  in  favour 
of  the  appointment  of  such  a Board  of  co-ordination  • 
but  nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  by  the  Department 
of  Technical  Instruction,  or  the  Municipal  Technical 
bchool,  as  regards  the  formation  of  such  a Board 

7445.  Have  you  made  any  definite  proposal  as  to  the 
formation  of  sudh  a Board?  I think  my  colleague  Pro- 
fessor FitzGerald,  has  a proposal  of  such  a kind.  Other- 
wise I am  not  aware  of  any. 

7444.  Chairman. — The  Commission  is  much  obliged 
to  you,  Professor  Xetts,  for  tlhe  very  clear  and  ad- 
taught  out  statement  you  have  laid  before  us. 
(1/ie  Witness). — I am  very  much  obliged  to  your  lord- 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Maurice  F.  FitzGerald,  Esq.,  b.a.,  m.i.m.e.,  Professor  of  Engineering,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  examined. 


7445.  Chairman. — 'Professor  FitzGerald,  you  are  Pro- 
fessor of  Engineering  in  the  Queen's  'College,  Belfast? 
— I am,  my  lord. 

7446.  We  Shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  evidence  you  have 
to  give  us  on  the  subject  of  our  inquiry? — The 
Engineering  course  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast-,  is 
naturally  arranged  to  fit  that  prescribed  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Engineering  in  till©  Royal  University  of 
Ireland,  and  follows  lines  laid  down  about  fifty  years 
ago,  when  Civil,  as  distinguished  from  Mechanical, 
Engineering,  was  the  only  professional  work  considered 
worthy  of  recognition  by  a University.  The  course 
extends  over  three  years.  It  consists  of  a study  of 
Pure  Science,  combined-  with  a specialised  course  in 
Engineering.  _ The  Pure  Science  part  includes  Mathe- 
matics, Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy. 
The  Engineering  part  includes  Drawing,  Architecture, 
Surveying,  Hydraulics,  the  theory  of-  stresses  and 
strength  of  material's,  building  construction,  and  de- 
scriptive engineering  of  bridges  and  girders,  railways, 
roads,  streets,  and  'tramways,  waterworks,  sewerage 
and  drainage,  harbour,  river  and  canal  works.  Prime 
movers,  machinery,  tools,  electrical  engineering,  and, 
in  general,  anything  -that  can  be  called  Meohanical 
Engineering  subjects,  are  practically  excluded.  The 
Institute  off  Civil  Engineers  recognises  the  B.E.  Degree 
as  exempting  candidates  for  corporate  membership  from 
passing  its  own  Associates’  Examination ; but  does  not 
recognise  the  Diploma  in  Engineering,  for  obtaining 
which  the  professional  examinations  are  the  same  as 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering,  but  the 
Matriculation  anld  First  Arts  Examinations  are  omit- 
ted. 

The  Meohanical  Engineering  side  of  the  Civil  En- 
gineer’s profession  has  increased  enormously  in  impor- 
tance and  in  status  within  the  last  thirty  years  ; and  now 
requires  a*  least  as  high,  if  not  higher,  scientific  train- 
ing than  the  exclusively  Civil  side  above  described.  All 
modem  Universities,  as  well  as  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers,  recognise  this,  and  the  Colleges  provide  ac- 
cordingly for  it  on  a much  more  elaborate  and  exten- 
sive scale  than  for  the  Civil  side.  This  is  a matter  of 
common  knowledge,  on  which  I need  not  enlarge.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  add  on  to  the  existing  subjects 
above  named,  all  of  which  are  included  in  the  examin- 
ation for  the  Bachelor  of  Engineering  Degree,-  anything 
worthy  of  the  name  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  En- 


gineering, because  the  students  could  mot,  in  the  three 
years  course,  acquire  any  sufficient  knowledge  of  much 
more  than  they  do  at  present ; nor  could  a single- 
handed  Professor  furnish  proper  instruction.  To  meet 
me  case,  it  is  clearly  necessary  to  break  up  the 
Bachelor  of  Engineering  course  into  a part  compulsory 
on  all  Engineering  students,  and  an  optional  part 
divided  into  groups  of  subjects,  out  of  which  a candi- 
date may  select  such  as  have  formed  his  more  particular 
.TJle  compulsory  part  should  consist  mainly  of 
Pure  Science,  with  some  Engineering  matter  added,  such 
as  all  engineers  may  be  expected  to  know.  The  op- 
kjjj  Park  sk°uld  be  elastic,  as  fresh  subjects  might  be 
added,  and  groups  varied,  from  time  to  time,  according 
to  circumstances.  The  practice  of  the  Institute  of  Ci  rf] 
Engineers  in  its  own  examinations,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  Engineering  courses  in  English  Universities  in 
general,  agree  in  _ recommending  this.  Evidence  has 
been  given  to  this  'Commission  by  the  Secretaries  ox 
the  Royal  University,  that  the  matter  is  under  the 
consideration  of  the  authorities  of  that  University  at 
present. 

The  present  position  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
m the  matter,  is  this:  the  Engineering  School  training 
involves  the  following  subjects: — 

(а) .  Pure  Science:  that  is  Mathematics,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  arid  Geology ; 

(б) .  Engineering : that  is,  Drawing,  Architecture,. 
C;vil  and  (nominally)  Mechanical  Engineering. 

The  Chairs  connected  with  this  are  (1)  Mathe- 
matics ; (2)  Natural  Philosophy ; (3)  Chemistry ; (4) 
Natural  History  (under  which  Geology  and  Miner- 
alogy are  included) ; Engineering.  The  accommo- 
dation in  the  building  consists  of  a Mathematical 
class-room,  a Natural  Philosophy  class-room,  a so- 
called  laboratory,  and  a workshop ; a Natural  History 
class-room  and  museum,  a Chemistry  class-room  and 
laboratory,  and  an  Engineering  Drawing  office. 

With  regard  to  Mathematics,  I have  been  asked  by 
Professor  Dixon  to  read  the-  following  brief  remarks : 
‘‘Memorandum  on  the  position  and  needs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Mathematics  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast- 

“ 1.  The  Department  has  no  local  habitation.-'  The 
Professor  has  the  use  of  a lecture  room  from '9  a.m. 
to  11  a.m.  ; and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  has  no  room 
of  his  own.  If  the  College  is  to  be  a centre  of  leam- 
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ing  and  research  in  this  department,  a room  will  have 
to  be  provided  where  the  Professor  can  work,  toko 
small  classes,  and  receive  visits. 

"2.  The  Mathematical  Department  in  the  library 
needs  to  be  brought,  and  kept,  up  to  date.  At 
present  two  of  the  loading  periodicals  are  absent 
from  the  list : ono  lias  never  been  taken  in ; the 
other  was  stopped  some  years  ago,  apparently  for 
the  sake  of  economy. 

"3.  The  Professor's  income,  in  this  and  in  othur 
departments,  depends  to  a substantial  extent  on  his 
making  a reputation  as  a successful  ‘Pass  coach.’ 
This  is  not  a good  arrangement.  There  should  bo 
an  assistant  for  elementary  work 

“ 4.  Great  inconvenience  was  caused,  both  here  and 
in  Galway,  by  the  delay  in  appointing  a suc&wwor 
to  Professor  Purser.  There  seems  to  be  room  for 
improvement  in  the  machinery  by  Which  such  ap- 
pointments are  made. 

"A.  0.  Dixon.” 


I may  add  that  there  is  an  almost  fraudulent  arr.mgo- 
ment  by  which  a Professor  loses  ltalff  the  feus  of 
scholars.  This  applies  all  round  ; but  bears  especially 
heavily  on  the  Professor  of  Mathematics.  Respecting 
Geology,  the  anomaly  _ otf  having  no  separate 
professorship,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  museum, 
&c.,  separate  evidence  has  been  given.  Regarding 
Chemistry  Professor  Letts  speaks  for  himself. 

With  regard  to  Natural  Philosophy  and  Engineering, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  toko  them  both  together  to  a 
considerable  oxtent.  Tiro  Commissioners  havo  seen  the 
rooms  devoted  to  Natural  Philosophy.  Tiro  laboratory 
is  really  an  instrument  storeroom,  and  quite  devoid  of 
any  proper  arrangement  for  practical  classes.  Tho 
workshop  (which  is  shared  by  tho  Engineering  School) 
has  no  seiMirato  accommodation  for  students  and  the 
assistant,  whoso  business  it  should  bo  to  prepare  and 
repair  apparatus ; and  is  inconvenient  in  iwsition,  form, 
and  size.  You  have  also  soen  tho  Engineering  fckihool. 
This  consists  of  a good  drawing  office ; but  tho  accom- 
modation of  a class-room  is  absent,  and  the  Professor’s 
room,  not  at  all  convenient  for  the  purpose,  is  used. 
Assistants  to  the  Professors  are  conspicuous  by  their 
.absence.  In  Natural  Philosophy  a demonstrator  (not 
paid  by  the  College)  has  lately  been  appointed.  He  is, 
I can  hardly  say  expected,  but  is  nominally  expected, 
to  repair  and  make  apparatus,  to  run  practical  classes, 
.and,  ‘if  necessary,  to  give  lectures  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
amid  to  attend  to  Engineering  workshop  matters.  The 
Professor  has  to  see  after  the  whole  of  both  the  ele- 
mentary and  advanced  class  lectures,  practical  classes, 
and  laboratory  work  for  tho  whole  dominion  of  Physics, 
.for  Arte,  Medical,  and  Engineering  students — duties 
which  cannot  .properly  be,  and  in  other  Colleges  are  not, 
■filled  by  any  single  individual. 

In  Engineering  tho  Professor  'has  no  assistant,  beyond 
an  uncertain  share  in  the  services  of  the  demonstrator 
in  Natural  Philosophy.  He  has  to  lecture  on  Archi- 
tecture, Surveying,  and  all  tho  subjects  above  mentioned 
in  Descriptive  Engineering,  to  act  as  instructor  in  Draw- 
ing, to  superintend  and  assist  the  students  in  what  is 
called  office  work,  that  is,  their  practice  in  surveying, 
mensuration,  preparation  of  plane,  calculations,  and  so 
forth  ; and  he  tried  for  a while  to  be  his  own  laboratory 
assistant,  damomstoator,  instructor  in  testing,  and  such 
like  matters.  _ This  proved  unmanageable,  owing  to 
the  impossibility  of  being  in  several  places  at  once — 
lecturing,  for  instance,  to  one  class  while  instructing 
a second  in  Descriptive  Geometry,  and  superintending 
•a  third  in  testing.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  the  absurdity  of  expecting  a Professor  to  carry  out 
single-handed  the  above  work,  and  add  to  it  courses  of 
mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering  comparable  with 
those  given  in  any  decentdy-eqipped  College. 

The  number  of  Chairs  devoted  to  engineering  subjects 
alone  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute,  ILS.A.,  is  sixteen  ; 
in  King’s  College,  London,  five  ; in  the  Durham'  College 
otf  Science,  two  ; in  Birmingham.  University,  three  ; in 
University  College,  London,  three;  and  in  Cooper’s 
Hill  College,  four — with  assistants  in  addition  ; while 
in  a number  of  other  Colleges,  suah  as  Owens,  Univer- 
sity College,  Liverpool ; Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  etc., 
where  there  is  only  one  Professor,  there  ate  a number 
of  lecturers  and  other  assistants,  varying  from  thro.) 

. upwards.  ■ , 

The  salaries  range  from  £1,000  in  Birmingham  to 
£280  in  Belfast. . In  the  College  of  Science,  Stephen’s 
Green,  the  standard  salary  is  £400,  as  if  also  that  of 
•Fellows  otf  the  Royal  University.  In  Glasgow  the 
■salary  is  £900, 'in  Edinburgh,  £800.  In  Natural 
• Philosophy  salaries  run  somewhat  higher,  as 


a rule.  Physios,  in  fcftuphon’s-greon,  guts  £500  a year  • 
at  South  Kensington,  £800;  at  Glasgow,  £1,000'  in 
Belfast,  £312.  Mathematics  is  much  tho  samo  on  the 
whole. 


Lately,  Mr.  Pirrio  has  offered  to  tho  Queen’s  College 
a Physical  and  Engineering  Laboratory,  for  which  plans 
havo  been  prepared,  and  were  submittal  tx>  the  Govern, 
ment  for  approval  several  mouths  ago,  since  which  time 
they  havo  not  been  heard  of.  These  were  carefully  c(m' 
sideral  by  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  (Rf0. 
fofisor  Morton)  and  myself ; and  wo  agreed,  tor  reasons 
mentioned  below,  to  unite  in  one  laboratory  building 
im  closely  us  might  be,  Physics  and  Engineering,  i 
had  better  read  a passage  from  our  Report  to  the 
President  of  Olio  Queen’s  College : — 


Rbpoht  of  the  Professors  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 

of  Engineering  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  on  the 

proiwwed  Physical  and  Engineering  Laboratories  for 

the  College. 

“ To  ‘tlie  President  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast 
T‘Wu  llftV0>  <“  requested,  carefully  considered  the 
circumstances  and  needs  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast 
in  regard  to  Physical  and  Engineering  Lailwratorks’ 
anil  have  examined  tho  plans,  arrangements,  and 
courses  of  work  otf  a number  of  such  laboratories  in 
England  and  elsewhere,  besides  personally  visiting 
University  College,  Liverpool ; (Evens  College,  Man- 
chester ; Yorkshire  College,  Leeds  ; the  Engineering 
LalHiratory,  Cambridge  ; and  the  Physical  Lalmratory 
of.  University  College,  London,  with  a view  to  ob- 
taining more  particular  information,  regarding  ap- 
pliances anil  methods  of  working  than  can  he  obtained 
from  rqairts  and  deworipfons.  Wo  desire  to  record 
our  thanks  to  tho  Professors  and  their  assistants  at 
tho  places  named  for  much  valuable  information  and 
auvreo  in  various  matters. 

“Wo  are  of  opinion  that  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
would  bo  best  served  by  the  dose  combination  in 
ono  building  n{  Clio  Physical  and  Engineering 
Laboratories,  giving  more  prominence  to  the  scientific, 
and  less  to  the  workshop  side  of  tho  Engineering  work 
than  is  found  in  the  generality  of  the  Colleges  visited. 
We  have  come  to  this  conclusion  mainly  from  too 
following  considerations,  namely:  — 

“ Firstly— Provision  is  required  for  tho  proper  in- 
vestigation of  an  increased  numbur  of  matters  both  of 
a purely  scientific  and  commercial  importance,  in 
a laboratory  where  skilled  assistance  in  all1  branches 
of  Physical  Science  is  available ; and,  accordingly,  a 
well-fitted  laltoratory  workshop,  not  intended  for  toe 
use  of  amateur  mechanics  or  for  handicraft  practice 
of  students,  is  supplied,  along  with  several  rooms 
whore  special  work  can,  if  needful,  bo  conducted 
privately  and  without  interruption. 

"Socondly — Inasmuch  as  tho  staplo  trados  and 
Mechanical  Engineering  in  tho  workshop  sense,  are 
being  provided  for  in  Belfast  by  the  Corporation 
Technical  Institute,  whereas  the  education,  prepara- 
tory to  tho  profession  of  a Civil  Engineer  has  been 
one  of  tho  functions  of  the  Queen's  College,  and  the 
higher  development  of  Engineering  professional  edu- 
cation called  for  by  tlm  Institution  of  Civil  Engin- 
oors  and  cognate  bodies,  points  ratlu-r  to  tho  exhibi- 
tion of  scientific  than  of  handicraft  methods  in  the 
course  of  studios  to  bo  adopted,  there  seems  to  be  no 
occasion  for  any  extensive  department  in  tho  College 
devoted  to  workshop  manipulation. 

“We  have  considered  bho  question  of  tlm  site  of  toe 
proposed  buildings  ; and  out  of  a number  of  possible 
ones,  film  best  appears  to  bo  ono  in  line  with,  and 
to  tlie  west  of,  the  library.  We  havo,  tlmreforo,  pre- 
pared a,  draft  plan,  which  accompanies  this  Report, 
assuming  that  the  lnnlding  will  bo  a block  placed  on 
the  site  named.  The  size  of  the  block  would  be 
about  96  feet  long  by  48  wide,  with  its  length  paral- 
lel to  University  Square,  having  a central  projecting 
poroh  on  the  south,  and  a corresponding  bay  on  the 
north  side. 


“The  following  accommodation  is  provided: — 

“ Ground  floor. — Advanced  Physics  Laboratory,  474 
feet  by  274  feet. 

Engineering  and  Testing  Laboratory,  45  by  25. 
Laboratory  workshops  with  lift,  18  by  23. 
Weighing  Room,  distant  from  disturbance,  15 
by  7. 
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Small  class-room  to  seat  about  20. 

Students’  Workshop,  24  by  20. 

Special  private  Advanced  Research  room,  No. 

1,  20  by  20. 

Entrance  Hall,  store,  cloak  room,  and  lava- 
tory. 

" Mezzanine  Floor,  or  Entresol,  extending  over  part 
of  plan  only. — Demonstrator’s  office,  13  by  26. 
Corridor,  stair,  and  lavatory. 

Private  room,  Professor  of  Engineering,  18 
by  19. 

“First  Floor. — Elementary  Physics  Laboratory,  to 
accommodate  about  40  students,  44  by  26. 
Semi-darlcened  room,  under  upper  tiers  of 
seats  in  Lecture  Hall. 

Lecture  Hall ; seats  for  about  120. 

Corridor  and  stairs. 

Astronomical  instrument  room. 

Private  room,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
Lecture  apparatus  storeroom,  27 £ by  23£. 

“ Attic  Floor. — Optical  and  special  laboratory,  45  by 
26 i (this  may  be  partitioned  off,  if  required, 
into  two  rooms). 

Drawing  office,  37  by  27. 

Special  private  Advanced  Research  rooms,  Nos. 

2 and  3. 

Photographic  dark  room. 

Corridor  and  stairs. 

“ Basement,  containing  heating  stove  and  cellars. 

“ The  staff  required  to  work  this ' establishment, 
we  consider,  should  consist  of  the  existing  Professors 
of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Engineering,  together 
with— 

One  Demonstrator  in  Natural  Philosophy, 

One  Assistant  Demonstrator. 

One  Lecturer  in  Practical  Electricity. 

One  Instructor  in  Drawing, 

One  Physical  Laboratory  Mechanic. 

One  Engineering  Laboratory  Handy-man. 

One  Porter  and  one  Boy. 

“ Tire  principal  appliances  to  which  special  regard 
must  be  had  in  arranging  the  plan  of  foundations  and 
cellars,  are  as  follows  : — 

Large  power  testing  machine. 

Smaller  hand-worked  machine, 

Gas  engine  and  producer,  6 to  8 b.h.p.  _ 

Steam  engine  and  boiler,  about  same  size. 
Weighing  and  other  tanks,  connected  with  hy- 
draulic experiments, 

Storage  battery,  of  about  50  cells, 

Three  dynamos  and  motor,  of  about  6 h.p.,  of 
different  types,  and  shafting,  dynamometers, 
etc.,  connected  therewith. 

“ We  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  give  full  con- 
sideration to  the  making  of  a complete  list  of  fittings 
and  appliances,  much  of  our  time  having  been  occu- 
pied of  late  by  duties  unconnected  with  the  subject  of 
this  Report;' and  the  plans  have  been  worked  out 
only  so  far  as  to  see  that  what  is  needful  can  be 
fitted  in  without  much  departure  from  the  arrange- 
ments here  recommended. 

“W.  B.  Mobtos, 

Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
“ Maurice  F.  FitzGerald, 

Professor  of  Engineering." 

In  addition  to  this  there  should  be  a Professor,  or  at 
least  a Lecturer  in  Architecture ; since,  in  order  to  treat 


wholly  mechanical.  There  are  at  present  about  4,000  Belpast. 
students,  mostly  of  the  evening  class,  which  means,  in  — 
Engineering,  the  artisan  and  apprentice  class.  I April  2,  1902. 
need  not  enlarge  on  tilie  fact  that,  partly  “ ' 
arising  out  of  these,  and  partly  from  other  sources,  there  1 

is  sure  to  come,  after  & little  while,  a class  of  day  stu-  j.  B 4 ’ 
dents  requiring  teaching  of  a higher  class  than  is  in  " 

general  suited  to  evening  classes : the  examples  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Manchester  suffice.  There  is  a point,  how- 
ever, which  I wish  to  mention ; and  that  is,  the  futility 
of  supposing  that  adequate  provision  for  the  needs  of 
this  country  will  be  made  by  a first  class  Polytechnic  in 
Dublin,  and  a second  class  Technical  Institute  with  or 
without  day  classes  in  Belfast.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
describe  the  amount  of  evidence  produced  to  show  that 
Belfasb  is,  if  nothing  else,  a great  manufacturing 
centre,  and  that  such  centres  require  Technological  train- 
ingfuraished  them  from  themoet  elementary  to  the  high- 
est kind  ; that  the  Department  of  Agricuiture  and  Techni- 
cal Instruction  finds  it  necessary,  following  the  practice 
of  other  countries,  to  bring  this  instruction,  as  far  as 
may  be,  to  the  door  of  every  man  in  the  country  ; and 
it  is  plain  historical  fact  that  pressure  to  induce  people 
to  take  tire  trouble  of  getting  any  but  the  most  rudi- 
mentary education,  has  always  been  brought  to  bear, 
not  by  the  less  on  the  more  highly  educated,  bub  rice 
versa.  I regard  it  as  little  more  than  preposterous  to 
expect  a Polytechnic  in  Dublin  to  supplement  the  lower 
and  middle  grade  teaching  of  a Belfast  Technical  Insti- 
tute. Parents  and  mmg-  men  in  the  great  manufac- 
turing districts  of  Ulster  will  not,  and  should  not,  have 
to  look  to  Dublin  for  higher  training,  any  more  than 
they  should,  or  do,  look  to  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  or  Bradford,  when  there  stands  at  their 
own  door  an  establishment  fully  furnished  in  plant, 
but  unable  to  give  tlio  training  for  the  want  of  a suit- 
able staff.  The  tiling  is  not  to  be  done  by  Scholar- 
ships and  prizes : the  pupils  who  gain  them  are  excep- 
tions. The  ordinary  middle  class  and  upper 

artisan  class  are  not  wealthy,  cannot  give 

more  time  to  ‘ education  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  are  easily  deterred  from  indulging  in  what 
they  are  apt  to  regard  as  educational  luxuries,  and 
above  all  others,  require  technical  training  to  be  thrust 
under  their  eyes  ; and  they  and  local  manufacturers 
demand  that  it  be  regulated  by  authorities  in  touch 
with  their  requirements.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  for  purposes  of  investigation  in  connec- 
tion with  manufacturing  processes,  the  high  class 
skilled  teacher,  who  can  assist  and  guide  the  manufac- 
turer, should  be  near  at  hand,  and  his  laboratory  and 
research  rooms  be  readily  accessible ; and  the  staff  for 
the  purpose  should  be  formed  of  the  closest  possible 
admixture  of  scientific  and  technical  experts.  How  can 
spinning  or  bleaching  foremen,  teachers  in  Belfast,  tie 
expected  to  collaborate  effectively  with  Professors  of 
Mechanism  or  Chemistry  in  Dublin,  to  help  a factory 
at  Lisburn  out  of  a difficulty  in  an  otherwise  pro- 
mising new  process? 

With  regard  to  the  professional  training  in  Engineer- 
ing given  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  as  compared 
with  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  in  St-ephen-green,  I 
have  looked  up  the  figures  as  to  the  number  of  degrees 
which  were  taken  by  students  from  the  Belfast-  College, 
and  the  number  turned  out  by  the  College  of  Science, 
and  I find  that  during  the  period  from  1882  to  1900  the 
number  of  ’degrees  in  Engineering  obtained  by  students 
from  this  College  was  thirly-three — all  of  whom,  with 
possibly,  one  exception,  were  Irish ; while  the  number 
of  Associates  in  Engineering  turned  out  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  during  the  same  period  was  fifty— 
how  many  of  these  students  were  Irish  I do  not  know, 
but  judging  from  Mr.  Gill’s  answer  to  Quest.on  4034 
(see  Appendix  to  Second  Report,  page  8).  presumably 
about  half,  that  is,  twenty-five,  were  Irish.  I submit 


S3?  side  is  to  be  taken  that  the  usefulness  of  the  work  of  the  Belfast  College 

into  account,  and  the  Professor  of  Engineering  cannot  L,  shown  by  those  figures. 
l,o  expected  to  do  that.  Separate  evidence  has  been 
(sec  the  evidence  of  Sir  Thomas  Drew),  and  more  is, 

I believe,  to  be  given  to  the  Commission  upon  this 
matter ; and  I consider  that  the  profession  >s  Jiffiy 
worthy  of  recognition  by  the  College  and  LmyeTSity. 

In  the  quotation  above  given  regarding  the  Engmeer-  QOWn  as miuju.u.ub  

in"  equipment  of  the  Pirne  Laboratory,  reterence  nas  ^ thg  p0linq_about  £5.000  a year,  and  I suppose 
been  made  to  the  Municipal  Technical  Institute,  now  fche  feeg  wouiq  amount  to  about  £2,500.  That  makes 
about  to  be  built  by  the  Corporation  of  Belfast,  fie-  ^ totai  income  about  £19,500  per  annum.  Against 
sides  very  extensive  accommodation  for  the  textile  in-  ^.g  expenditure  would  be:  ground  rent.  £1,350; 
dustries  and  a number  of  trades,  there  is  provuiea  . & on  £ioo,000,  the  cost  of  building  and 

(exclusive  of  class-rooms  and  Pure  Science  Departments;  . , £5,000;  cost  of  4,000  evening  and  Art 

about  8,000  square  feet  for  Engineering,  practically  equipment,  jr,  ^ 


With  regard  to  the  Technical  Institute,  a question 
arises  as  to  what  ibis  likely  to  be  able  to  do  in  the  matter 
of  higher  Technological  training.  Its  income  consists 
of  a share  of  the  £55,000  per  annum  under  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Technical  Instruction  Act,  which  may  be  put 
down  as  amounting  to  about  £12,000  a year — a rate  of  Id. 
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Dor  dim*  scholars,  at,  say,  £3  per  head  per  annum,  £12,000; 

ntuAST.  makLng  together,  £18,350  pur  annum ; and  leaving  a 

April  2, 1902.  balance  of  only  £1,150  or  £1,200  a year  available  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  day  classes.  I do  not  know 
whether  I am  omitting  any  source  of  income.  I be- 
lieve there  is  at  present  a possibility  of  their  getting 
about  £5,000  a year,  a share  of  the  South  Kensington 
Grant,  to  be  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Technical  Instruction ; but  I understand 
that  that  Grant  will  not  bo  continued.  Considering 
that  a sensible  part  of  the  evening  toaeliing  staff  has 
other  employment  by  day,  and  that  a considerable 
separate  day  staff  would  have  to  bo  provided  for  any- 
thing like  a full  Technological  courses  the  necessity  for 
assisting  the  Technical  Institute  day-work  hy  the 
Queen’s  College  is  obvious  ; and  the  probability  of  the 
Technical  Institute  becoming,  if  that  be  not  done,  a 
surf,  of  cheap  grinding  establishment,  with  classes  dupli- 
cating those  of  the  Queen’s  College  in  existing  "Uni- 
versity subjects,  is  also  obvious,  and  I.  need  not  en- 
large on  it.  What  I Bubrnil  is  that  about  £2,600  a 
year  should  be  added  to  Physics  and  Engineering,  in 
the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  which,  if  the  Technical 
Institute  get  the  £5,000  a year  from  the  .Sout  h Kensing- 
ton Grant,  would  give  £7,600  a year  to  Belfast  for 
higher  Technical  Education.  That  docs  not  seem  to 
lie  at  all  extravagant,  compared  with  the  provision  mado 
for  it  in.  other  towns.  For  example,  Birmingham  gets, 
for  Engineering  alone,  £10,450. 

The  direct  and  clear  way  out  of  this  difficulty,  so  as 
to  secure  for  the  Institute  the  full  benefit  of  its  plant, 
&c.,  in  the  day  classes,  and  for  enabling  llio  College 
to  extend  the  scope  of  its  Engineering  teaching,  so  ns 
to  cover  such  subjects  as  are  involved  in  tho  examina- 
tions for  Assoeiatesliip  in  tho  Institute  of  Civil  En- 
gineers and  other  similar  bodies — the  way  nut  of  that 
would  bo  to  establish  a system  of  co-ordination  of 
Technological  classes  between  the  Technical  Institute 
and  the  College.  Such  a tiling  has  been  dune  at  Liver- 
pool. At  Manchester  arrangements  for  this  purpose 
have  been  forced  by  circumstances  upon  Owens  College 
and  the  Corporation  Institute.  At  Edinburgh  a happy 
combination  of  circumstances  is  leading  to  a natural 
solution  of  the  difficulty  without  trouble,  and  much  tho 
same  seems  to  bo  tho  case  at  Birmingham.  Both 
places  seek  to  form  a Board  or  Cnmmittoo,  out  of  the 
members  of  the  governors  and  staffs  of  tho  institutions 
concerned,  for  the  purpose  of  co-ordination. 

Now,  in  Belfast,  the  effective  lift  to  the  Physics  and 


(3)  — Tho  Board  should  control 

(a)— The  courses  given  in  day  classes  of  the  Institute, 
and  in  Technological  subjects  in  tin*  College. 

Of  course  existing  interests  mi  to  fees  and 
things  of  tlial  kind  should  be  safeguarded. 
(fA—Thu  specification  of  courses  to  he  pursued  for 
Engineering  (degrees  and  diplomas,  and  for 
other  similar  purposes,  such  ns  AsHocialeship* 
in  Architecture,  anil  so  forth,  and  Homo 
.Scholarships,  An. 

(oWTho  facilities  given  for  investigation  and  re- 
search in  Technological  subjects. 

(4)  Sessional  ami  University  examinations  should 
he  ennilnoleil,  in  Teeliunlngiciil  siibjeels,  by  III.-  staffs  of 
the  two  institutions  jointly,  assisted  by  external  ex- 
aminers appoint'd  by  suitable  aulbnriLicH  safeguard- 
ing, uf  course,  existing  Keieim.*  ami  Arts  and  similar 
examinations. 

(6)  -Tim  Board  to  Ih*  hound  by  Resolution  Oof 
tho  Corporate  Body,  ri sparing,  no  a condition  for  an 
academic  degree  iiltemliinee  mi  pri'scribed  ei. arses  in 
Colleger  recognised  by  or  affiliated  to  a University. 

I consider  that,  a reformation  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity of  Ireland,  in  tlm  direction  indicated  by  Resolution 
3 of  the  C.ir|Mirntn  Body,  and  recognising  Resolution  9,  ’ 
should  result  in  a workable  University.  The  scheme 
I suggest  for  tile  eo-oriliimlion  of  the  (hillege  and  the 
Technical  Institute  wuulil  necessarily  involve,  practically, 
tho  recognition,  by  the  University,  of  Engineering 
courses  for  iligrces,  differing  widely  from  the  present 
one;  and  practically  s|M'eitusl  by,  and  at.  the  instance 
of,  local  bodies,  which  would  have  only  local  applica- 
tion; and  entail  recognition,  us  part  of  tho  qualification 
for  degrees,  of  laboratory  Work  nut  done  under  examina- 
tion in  its  own  establishment.  A.  body  representative 
of  the  Colleges  of  tlm  University,  would  seem  to  me 
necessary  for  considering  such  courses,  tlm  existing  Sen- 
ate and  its  .Stauding  Committee  being  wholly  imsnited. 
They  could  only  be  expected  In  act  in  such  mailers,  as 
a court  of  appeal,  if  there  occurred  irreconcilable  difficul- 
ties regarding  the  millieieuey  or  suitability  of  some 
particular  specified  course,  to  the  circumstances  uf  a 
particular  College,  among  the  staffs  nf  tlm  Colleges  who 
were  represented  on  tlm  University  Board  of  'Studies, 
or  whatever  it  was  called. 


, 1 .... I assume  also  that  aid  shall  he  given  to  the  College, 

Engineering  Department  of  tiro  College,  given  by  the  whereby  its  Physics  and  Engineering  Departments  shall 
generous  offer  of  Mr.  Pirrie,  tho  help  of  your  Omnmis-  l>u  placed  upon  a reasonable  finding  in  resps-t  of  lalmra- 
sion  in  promoting  desirable  alterations  in  its  rotations  hones,  emoluments,  and  assistance-— that,  in  fact,  the 
to  the  University,  and  tho  inclioato  state  of  tlm  scheme  unfortunate  Professors  shall  not,  be  asked  to  make  brieka 
of  the  Technical  Institute  regarding  day  work,  all  com-  without  straw,  and  the  tale  of  their  bricks  increased 
bine  to  render  possible  the  establishment  of  a co-ordina-  day  by  day. 

ting  body.  Tho  time  for  doing  it  is  now.  It  would  lie  I regard  lho  existing  system  of  admission'  of  extern 
much  harder  to  do  it  later  on.  Keeping  in  view  Re-  sludonta  to  degrees  by  examination,  in  which  not  the 
solutions  3,  4,  and  6 of  the  Corporate  Body,*  it  seems  requirements  of  learning  in  Aids,  or  raising  tlm  standard 
to  mo  that  throe  things  should  bo  specially  regarded.  oE  qualification  of  persons  entering  professions,  is  aimed 
Besolution3  refers  to  autonomy  for  tlio  Institution  in  at,  but  tho  possibility  of  attaining  a eerlain  percentage 
respect  of  its  government,  its  courses  of  studies,  of  marks,  through  a course  of  si  mill's,  specially  arranged, 
methods  of  instruction,  and  examinations  for  Exliibi-  to  dispense  with  oil  that,  is  of  particular  valuo  in  Uui- 
tinns,  degrees,  and  diplomas.  Resolution  4 refers  to  a versify  training,  is  a diroot  stultification  nf  every  object 
modification  recommended  in  tho  constitution  of  tho  for  which  University  Colleges  have  boon  established, 
College,  so  that  various  public  bodies  in  Belfast  may  or  wore  ever  conceived  to  lu>  licooRsary  ; and  that  I 
be  represented  on  ite  governing  body.  Itesolution  5 havo  just  now  exactly  doseribod  tho  system  of  the  Royal 
recommends  it  as  eminently  desirable,  in  order  to  pro-  University. 

ride  * proper  curriculum,  that  an  arrangement  should  7447.  Professor  Ewum.—Whab  is  tho  amount  of  Mr. 
b.  made  between  ihe  C.dlege  and  tho  Beda.-d  Mmiicipal  Pirrio’s  gift 7-  -Thovo  is  no  definite  aniimnl.  named. 

Institute,  whereby  complementary  courses  may  buestab-  Tim  building  as  designed  would  cost  about  £8,000  or 

. . . .. . x . £9,000  to  builld,  I tlimk. 

are  tWSSing : TirstlJ* avmdan£  of  SXiroiS°;  . 7448'  ,Ts  thwo  .a?yll,.iT,K  foF  nmintouanco?  ■ -No ; we 

secondly,  power  to  arrange  for  a suitable  variety  of  Tech-  haTC  ^ n°  pr0vlSlt>n  for  nmu,U',,R1‘oc'- 
nological  courses  ; and,  thirdly,  effective  aid  to  investi-  7449.  Then,  as  to  tho  scliomo  which  you  explained  to 
gation  and  research.  The  resources  of  both  the  College  us  for  lectureships  and  instruction  in  Elect rieity  tljs 
and  the  Institute  should  he  oombined  in  these  matters.  fun(ls  would  havo  to  bo  found  from  other  sources  ?— 


I suggest,  then,  that — 

(1)— The  Governing  Body  of  the  'College  should  he 
compulsorily  joined  with  the  Corporation,  in  creating 
and  maintaining  a Technological  Board  of  oo-orduia- 
tion  for  the  College  and  the  Institute. 


Certainly,  unless  Mr.  Pimo  is  willing  to  give  the 
funds.  There  is  a subscription  fund  in  oxiatenco,  out 
of  which  we  may  he  able  to  gob  something. 

7450.  Professor  Loiuuin  Smith,— Tho  now  laboratory 
would  accommodate  those  men?  -Tho  now  laboratory 
would  require  these  men.  My  point  is  it  is  simply 


unless  these  men  are  provided. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 
* See  page  397. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


William  Graham,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
examined. 


Belfast. 
April  2,  1902. 


7451.  Chairman. — Professor  Graham,  you  are  Pro- 
fessor of  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy  in  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast? — I am,  my  lord. 

7452.  You  have  prepared  yourself,  we  understand, 
to  give  us  some  information  on  matters  relating  to 
Commercial  Education? — I have. 

7453.  Kindly  proceed  ? — In  my  opinion,  my  lord, 
there  is  a real  and  urgent  need  of  Commercial  Educa- 
tion of  a University  standard  in  Ireland,  and  especially 
in  Belfast,  the  industrial  and  commercial  capital  of 
Ireland ; and  a good  deal  of  the  evidence  which  I pro- 
pose to  lay  before  the  Commission  is  intended  to  prove 
the  reality  of  the  need,  and  the  advantages  that  might 
be  expected  to  result  from  improved  education  to  sup- 
ply that  need,  notwithstanding  certain  objections  that 
may  be  urged  against  it. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  need  or  want,  though 
real,  is  very  widely  or  keenly  felt  by  the  commercial 
community  of  Belfast,  which  has  prospered  so  well 
under  the  existing  order  of  things.  Many,  indeed,  ' 
think  that  they  have  done  very  well  with  such  education 
as  they  had,  backed  by  their  own  mother  wit,  and  they 
don’t  quite  see  how  the  Professor  or  Lecturer  is  to  help 
them  or  their  sons,  and  such  men  are  inclined  to  throw 
cold  water  on  the  proposal.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a growing  feeling  amongst  an  increasing  number  of  the 
most  thoughtful  and  successful  men,  the  leaders  of 
industry,  and  of  opinion,  that  in  face  of  the  increasing 
strain  of  foreign  competition,  the  development  of  new 
methods  and  conditions  of  trade  and  industry,  and  the 
falling  oS  or  stationary  state  of  our  exports,  something 
should  be  done  to  better  equip  the  generation  that  is  to 
take  their  place  for  the  competitive  struggle  ; and  hence 
has  arisen  the  cry  for  higher  Commercial  Education  in 
Belfast,  though  doubtless  the  movement  in  its  favour 
has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  contagion  of  ex- 
ample: the  example  of  Germany  and  America,  our 
chief  competitors ; and  again,  the  example  of  the  new 
Universities  in  England,  in  particular,  the  example 
of  the  University  of  Birmingham.  As  a result  of  the 
movement,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  after  some  con- 
sultation with  the  Professors  of  the  Queen’s  College, 
drew  up  a course  of  studies  conceived  to  be  suited  to 
the  special  circumstances  of  Belfast,  which  they  have 
placed  before  the  Commission,*  and  as  to  which  I shall 
have  some  observations  to  make  later  on. 

(1.)  As  to  the  number  of  students  likely  to  take  up 
such  a course  of  study,  if  established  in  a University, 

I believe  that  would  depend  mainly  on  the  attitude 
taken  up  with  regard  to  it'by  the  leaders  of  commerce  and 
industry.  If  the  ablest  youths  educated  and  sifted  out 
under  the  scheme  by  a good  examination  system,  found 
sufficiently'  remunerative  employment,  with  a fairly 
rising  prospect,  plenty  of  such  young  men  would  be 
attracted  to  the  preparatory  studies.  If  there  were  posts 
for  them  to  fill,  an  adequate  supply  of  clever  youths 
would  be  found  ready  to  fill  them  ; just  as  an  adequate 
supply  of  able  young  men,  the  choice  of  three  king- 
doms, is  always  ready  to  offer  for  the  Indian  Civil 
Service. 

If  only  employers  could  be  persuaded  that  it  was 
their  interest  to  utilise  the  ability  specially  prepared 
and  trained  for  them,  the  best  in  the  country  would  be 
at  their  service.  And  would  it  not  be  for  their  inte- 
rest to  employ  such?  Do  they  not  even  now  find  the 
need  of  importing  ability  from  outside  the  circle  of 
their  own  relations  and  connections ; and  merely  on  the 
business  ground  that  it  pays  ; that  the  services  are  well 
worth  the  money  liberally  paid  for  them?  Is  it  not 
the  case,  known  to  all,  that  new  blood,  men  with  fresh 
ideas  and  energy,  albeit  with  little  or  no  capital,  are 
more  and  more  sought  for  by  the  heads  of  firms  or 
directing  managers  of  companies?  It  is  the  secret  of 
the  wiser  and  more  astute  business  heads  how  to  get 
the  needed  infusion  of  new  ability ; but  they  do  get  it 
somehow,  even  now ; and  the  need  for  the  ability  will 
not  be  less,  but  greater  and  more  imperative  in  the 
coming  time.  For,  just  as  in  manufactures,  only  the 
latest  and  most  improved  machinery  is  of  any  use  for 
effective  competition,  so  only  the  best,  human 
machinery,  especially  for  the  highest  places,  will  suffice. 
We,  as  well  as  our  rivals,  must  employ  our  ablest  and 
most  specially  disciplined  minds,  not  merely  for  the 
best  production  of  our  wares,  but  also  to  find  out  and 
secure  the  best  markets  for  them. 


Hitherto,  employers  or  firms  in  need  of  business  William 
ability  got  it  as  they  could,  by  chance  or  the  advertise-  Graham,  Esq., 
ment  sheet,  often  too  late  to  prevent  commercial  failure  m.a. 
or  long  drawn  out  struggles  to  keep  the  head  above 
water.  But  if  such  men  would  now  take  up  and  en- 
courage the  movement  setting  in  everywhere  in  favour 
of  Higher  Commercial  Education,  and  afterwards  show 
a readiness  to  employ  the  best  men  trained  under  it, 
at  the  price  necessary  to  induce  them  to  take  up  such  a 
study,  they  would  have  a stock  of  ability  at  their  imme- 
diate call,  almost  in  excess,  as  some  fear. 

(2.)  And  what,  it  may  be  inquired,  would  be  the 
necessary  price,  the  wages  that  would  be  expected? 

This  is  a question  of  Applied  Economics,  to  which  only 
a rough  and  approximate  answer  can  be  given.  For 
the  type  of  man  we  are  considering — an  able  young 
man  trained  in  a University — the  wages  offered  must 
be  at  least  as  high,  other  things  being  equal,  as  lie 
might  expect  in  any  of  the  other  callings  within  his 
range  of  choice,  such  as  the  Teaching  Profession,  Jour- 
nalism, or  the  Indian  Civil  Service ; and  if  he  requires 
a certain  amount  of  money  resources  to  enable  him  to 
wait,  as  at  the  Bar  or  the  Medical  Profession,  it  should 
be  still  higher.  The  minor  limit  of  wages  would  really 
be  fixed  by  the  men  with  a moderate  amount  of  staying 
resources,  and  not  by  the  necessities  of  men  who  could 
not  afford  to  wait  for  good  employment. 

It  would  be  useless  to  pretend  to  very  exact  figures, 
still  a rough  approximate  or  average  may  be  desirable 
to  fix  ideas,  and  I will  only  say  that  a clever  University- 
trained  man,  with  the  average  means  of  a professional 
student,  specially  trained  for  a commercial  career, 
would  in  Ireland  be  probably  satisfied  to  begin  at  a 
rising  wage  of  even  £100  or  £150  a year,  if  he  had  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  £1,000  a year  twenty  years  later, 
which  is  less  than  the  average  salary  of  a good  business 
Manager  at  the  present  time.  At  present,  there  is  no- 
demand for  the  kind  of  man  of  whom  I speak,  though- 
the  recent  move  on  the  part  of  the  Belfast  Chamber' 
of  Commerce,  composed  of  successful  and  intelligent 
men  of  business,  is  in  the  right  direction,  and  of  hope- 
ful augury  for  the  near  future.  But  much  more 
decided  encouragement  would  be  necessary  to  induce 
able  men  to  take  up  a commercial  course,  because  of  the- 
uncertain  outlook  that  would  be  before  them.  The 
clever  men  have  now  some  fairly  certain  prospects, 
though  not  at  a high  scale,  or  range,  of  average- 
wages,  and  unless  such  were  assisted  by  valuable  Exhibi- 
tions, or  had  private  means,  they  could  not  afford  to 
wait.  Even  assisted  by  Exhibitions  the  poorer  men- 
could  not  afford  to  wait  long,  without  some  definite 
prospect.  The  required  guarantee  and  assurance  on 
these  points  could  only  be  given  by  the  practical  action 
of  the  heads  of  industry,  in  boldly  preferring,  em- 
ploying soon,  and  at  a rising  salary,  men  of  ability 
who  had  gained  the  highest  distinction  in  the  com- 
mercial Course — for  to  this  it  must  finally  come,  if 
the  most  talented  are  to  be  attracted  to  a commercial 
career  ; and  that  is  the  “ one  thing  needful  ” for  success. 

£5.)  There  is  a difficult  practical  problem  to  be  faced  ; 
but  it  must  be  solved  somehow,  and  its  solution  is 
urgent.  One  thing  is  certain : that  as  competition 
becomes  more  and  more  keen,  and  more  ahd  more  inter- 
national, more  and  more  knowledge  and  general  ability 
will  be  necessary ; and  if  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (so 
far  as  the  latter  is  a commercial  and  exporting  country) 
are  to  hold  their  own,  it  can  only  be  done  on  the  lines 
of  their  chief  competitors,  who  are  now,  with  regard 
to  some  industries,  such  as  the  iron  and  steel  and  the 
chemical  industries,  their  conquerors — I mean  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Americans.  The  Government  must  as- 
sist, to  establish,  equip,  and  endow,  not  merely  Tech- 
nical Schools,  but  Commercial  Schools,  as  in  Germany. 

The  rich  and  prosperous  men  of  business  must  also  do 
their  part  here,  as  they  do  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  Government  are  willing  to  do  something 
in  Ireland ; but  it  will  naturally  expect  that  Belfast 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  especially  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  will  be  ready  to  “ back  their  opinion  ” 
and  show  their  confidence  in  their  own  scheme,  their 
“ own  child,”  as  one  of  them  described  it,  by  giving 
pecuniary  aid  in  launching  the  proposed  School  of  Com- 
merce, as  well  as  afterwards  giving  practical  encourage- 
ment to  the  students  who  may  distinguish  themselves  in 
it.  And  they  should  do  this  not  so  much  from  public 
spirit  and  local  patriotism,  though  both  of  these  wa 


* See  page  433. 
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Belfast  should  welcome,  but,  as  I hope  to  show  mure  fully,  from 

' a sense  of  their  own  interest,  individual  and  collective, 

Awil  2, 1002.  which  would  assuredly  bo  best  promoted  by  the  new 
. - — movement. 

William  (4.)  The  practical  difficulty  in  Iho  way  is  this,  that 

uraiiaw,  Juki-,  the  best  berths  in  tlio  business  world  arc  reserved  for  the 
sons  or  near  connections  of  the  present  industrial  ami 
commercial  heads,  unless  in  the  cases,  now  ('rowing 
numerous,  where  the  directing  head  is  a manager  chosen 
for  business  ability  and  experience.  In  general,  the 
seats  in  the  “ first  circle,”  especially  all  in  the  “ front 
row,"  so  to  speak,  are  "engaged”  ; and  oven  to  a great 
extent,  those  in  the  “second  circle”  the  second  I test 
places ; but  often  in  great  industrial  concerns,  very 
important,  and  lucrative  posts.  Eor  commonly  then) 
are  in  training  and  preparation,  in  addition  to  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  succession  of  the.  (Ihief,  half-a-dozen 
cadets  who  look  forward  to  the.  next  higher  places. 
These  probationers  for  the  good  places  are  usually 
fairly  intelligent  and  well-educated  youths,  with  Homo 
aptitude  for  a business  life.  They  are  nearly  always 
the  sons  of  well-to-do  people;  ami  they  may  lie  required 
to  pay  £100  a year  or  so  for  the  opening.  The.  impor- 
tant point  is  that  they  aro  the  persons  in  expectancy 
for  all  the  posts,  short  of  the  highest,  in  a particular 
line  of  industry.  They  may  not,  indeed,  he  employed 
in  the  very  firm  in  which  they  learned  their  work,  hut 
in  another  similar  one.  But  the  posts  arc  only  open 
to  their  body— are,  practically,  a close  preserve. 

I have  been  speaking  rather  of  the  great  mnnufac- 
turers,  slup-buihlers,  distillers,  Ac.,  such  as  we  have 
in  Belfast.  The  wholesale  merchant  wuuhl  not  have 
so  good,  or  so  many,  subordinate,  places  in  his  business  ; 
though  there  would  he  some.  lie  would  require  foreign 
agents,  home  travellers,  head  clerks  skilled  in  certain 
foreign  languages.  And  something  the  like  would 
apply  to  shipowners,  though  in  less  degree.  In  the 
mammoth  emporiums— the.  " Universal  .Providers"— 
the  only  high  places,  short  of  the  heads,  would  Ik*  llinso 
of  managers,  and  heads  of  departments,  though  the 
chief  book-keepers  and  chief  clerks  would  probably  also 
get  high  salaries.  Keen  men,  of  proved  experience  in 
business  would  be  needed,  and  good  organisers  in  estab- 
lishments containing  200  or  300  salesmen  and  sales- 
Andin  the  railway  administration  there 
8 p toita  Uic 

asked,  in  the  whole  system,  or  in  the 
whole  industrial  hierarchy  mentioned  above,  with  every 
place  already  filled,  apparently,  where  is  the  room  for 
a man  educated  m a University  for  the  higher  walks 

presemt  Al?  11,0  aTlswl‘r  is«  non? at 

lut  ll,e  listing  system  in  general  has  been 
proved  to  he  unsound  and  defective,  and  it  is  cracki  m 
Th°  °ld  lnnollinery  is  no  longer  mbs 
fi  te  to  its  own  purpose.  To  secure  success  in  the 
cknlT/'11  increasing  competition  of  our  time  a 
change  and  an  improvement  will  be  necessary 
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prnvo  their  ability  ; ami  such  as  lliese  would  gel  a share 
of  tlio  University  ilislincl ions,  while,  so  long  as  waitiao 
was  necessary  to  gH.  a place,  they  would  have  a very 
great  ad  van  Inge.  And  from  all  this  I conclude  that  s 
Eium W.y  w Heinsil  of  (loiiunorce,  established  in  (.nmi0o. 
lion  with  the  University,  non  Id  probably  In*  a ilouriBh- 
ing  one*,  ns  far  as  tin*  number  of  students  is  concerned- 
while,  secondly,  il  would  lieiieliU  the  I railing  and  nianul 
factoring  en-miiiiiiiity  of  tlio  whole  country  ami 
especially  of  Belfast  and  the  North  of  Ireland. 

(6.)  Iliil  niinbl  Him I.,  an  ,1,  tnmJ 

out  by  Hie  lliuvi'iwily  ill,,,-,.  Krml„,ta 

tliiin  pine  s for  I iii’in , iho  danger  long  ago  pointed  out 
by  Lord  llneim  "of  nioiv  M-liolars  Hum  preferment* to 
take  I hem  olT,"  Hie  evil  which  is  said  In  exist  over  tin 
< -out i in-ill  (including  Ureorr),  ami  which  is  one  causo 
of  social  diseimleiiL  This  is  a serious  ubjurlinti 
has  been  urged  by  iimiv  Hum  me*  wiilievi  before  tlm 
( "iiiiiiiNNiiiii,  mill  il.  di-wrviii  an  answer.  And  tlio  an- 
swer is  llial.  Hit*  iiiijrctum  iissii tiles,  first,  lluil-  llm  number 
of  plnceH  ami  openings  is  limit. -b  |o  those  in  Ireland* 
secomlly,  lliat  the  mimlier  id  plac-s  in  Ireland  is  iiiran’- 
able  of  increase  ; n.-il her  «.r  which  i„  (rne.  The  mimher 
of  places  is  not  limited  to  those  in  Ireland;  for  those 
who  failed  to  get  placed  in  I, -eland  would  still  have  the 
larger  held  of  Ureal;  Hrilain  Hm  givalest  commercial 
nation  m the  world  open  Ini  heir  coinjietilion  (suppos- 
mg,  as  we  may,  Hint  Hie  demimd  for  Higher  Commercial 
education  h.  exist  in  England  as  well  ns  in  Ireland). 
I hey  would  also  have  (lie  expanding  Colonies  of  the 
Empire  am  (lie  great  Anglo  Saxon  Ih-public,  where  so 
many  of  then*  kiiisnien  have  found  a home,  and  in  open 
compel i I ion  in  any  of  ihese  eiuinlries,  ns  experience  has 
proved,  IriHlinieii  are  well  aide  lo  lm!d  111.  ir  own,  and 
to  establish  1 liemsi-lvos  in  tlio  dilTerent  fields,  whether 
journalism,  the  professions,  or  Inisiness. 

But  even  willi.iiit- eiiiigralion  much  is  to  he  hoped  for 
from  llm  new  movement  for  the  development  of  Iho  in- 
(lnstrjal  resources  of  Ireland.  The  ereiitiou  of  new  in- 
dustries and  the  fuller  and  furl  Iter  development  of  old 
"I'™’  .Y1  fho  sendees  of  additional  business 

men,  if  not  also  commercially  -t  rained  ones.  'The  move- 
llmi,  jt,  . 'h''l',r  'IVe1inienl  E.lucalion  go,*.s  hand  in  hand 
willi  that  for  TliJ'hor  ( lonuiiercinl  Education,  ami  after 
a time  new  inventions  ami  discoveries  may  follow,  as 
has  been  the  case  ill  other  countries  in  the  sanle  circum- 
stances. It  is  the  normal  course  of  things.  New 
mechanical,  electrical,  or  chemical  inventions  of  high 
mdusL'uil  or  commercial  value,  might  he  hoped  for. 
, Irish  he  ( eltie  genius  has  scarcely  as  yet  been 
Uippeil  in  his  direction,  and  we  may  hope  for  some- 
L7TI,  l'''nb  xu '’,n  \H  la(l'"L  ‘-apaciti.-s  uml  hitherto 
r ,,xl,,’(’1*  '•*  fnnn  tlio  analogy 

f o h r lahoiiH.  When  a general  intellectual  awakon- 
1 .wfv  i , r f-°r  llu;  liral*  <*iin«  Hie  application  of  the 
n wly-leariie.1  science  in  a short  ti„m  results  in  many 

r1?-  and  discoveries,  and  the  mind  of  Ireland  on 
l V"'K1".  fioil>  Which  a like  crop 

PHlH'ciftlly  ill  a naturally  quiok- 
A "|<1  N*UC  1 7mn,ti"V1  M«l  '«‘W  chemical 
Srii'r  l«>  industry  would  increase  both  the 
jot  s,  1 o£  1,10  Pnu,|t-ry,  which  would  result  in 
auHlX  m !,  iai"-11/"r  *WMy  commercially  trainod, 
S.  S’fll  ,°K;'t,U'r  W,  h "Vr  facilities  for  plo?- 

sweeTv  1 1 B,u.I»l'1y  ftlrond,  furnishes  the  truo  an- 
eZm?Bi  » nlijiv-tiim  of  " over-pruductioii,"  though,  of 

totii^V11  ft  time,  Romo  might  have 

nit®-  W,Vl  low('r  l,(Witioi)s  in  Hie  huai 
' :,1‘  uirc‘iy*  Those  who  had  only  got  l’ass  d eg  roes 
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rapid  decision  is  not  also  based  on  a right  judgment,  a 
true  intellectual  perception  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
as  not  supported  by  sound,  and  accurate,  and  sufficient 
knowledge,  the  rapid  decision  will  most  likely  be  a 
wrong  decision  ; so  that  intellect  and  knowledge  ate 
still  the  first  requisites  ; while  readiness  or  fertility  of 
resource  uepends  on  a peculiar  kind  of  intellect,  on  the 
quickness  or  readiness  of  it,  as  well  as  on  the  stock  of 
acquired  knowledge  which  offers  suggestions  to  the  intel- 
lect. 

I have  also  heard  it  maintained  by  business  men  that 
success  turns  mainly  on  character,  on  such  qualities  as 
perseverance,  resolution,  industry,  and  such  like.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  character  and  such  moral  quali- 
ties are  most  important ; but  after  all  it  is  the  intelli- 
gence that  takes  the  lead.  There  is  no  question  what- 
ever that  in  general  it  is  the  able  lawyer,  the  able 
doctor,  the  able  engineer  that  succeeds.  It  is  chiefly 
their  ability  and  knowledge  that  tells  in  their  favour, 
and  not  them  moral  qualities.  And  the  like  is  true  in 
general  of  the  man  of  business,  whether  manufacturer, 
merchant,  or  banker — other  things  equal,  it  is  the  man 
of  superior  intellect  that  wins,  and  the  intellect  can  be 
sharpened  by  a University  training  and  broadened  by 
knowledge. 

(7.)  I come  now  to  the  next  important  point,  which  is 
closely  connected  with  the  last.  The  creation  of  a 
Faculty  of  Commerce,  if  supported  in  a practical  fashion 
by  the  leaders  of  industry,  would  infallibly  have  for 
one  consequence  a reformation  of  the  commercial  edu- 
cation (if  any  such  can  be  said  to  exist.)  of  the 
sons  and  near  connections  who  are  to  be  the  future 
industrial  ohiefs,  as  well  as  of  the  apprentices,  who  hope 
to  secure  the  next  circle  of  high  places.  Such  a change 
is  much  to  be  desired,  not  only  in  their  own  interest, 
but  in  the  general  interest  of  the  community.  For 
if  Hie  new  Commercial  Course  for  a degree  was  created, 
and  became  a real  success,  it  would  expose  those  who 
had  t:ie  places  in  reversion  or  expectancy  to  a double 
competition,  both  of  the  select  of  their  own  countrymen, 
desirous  of  places,  and  also  of  foreigners,  in  the  same 
line  of  production  and  trade  as  their  own  ; a situation 
which  would  necessitate,  in  self-defence,  a levelling  up 
of  their  education  to  the  standard  of  their  competitors. 

At  present  the  facts  are  these.  The  sons  of  employ- 
ers generally,  it  is  true,  get  a good  education  up  tw  a 
certain  standard,  and  according  to  a certain  well-known 
type.  They  go  generally  to  an  English  public  school, 
such  as  Harrow  or  Bugby.  It  is  the  fashion,  and  it 
has  its  advantages.  But  they  leave  the  school  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  or  thereabouts,  and  then  they  enter 
their  father’s  business ; at  least  one  of  the  sons  does 
so,  while  another,  it  may  be,  being  allowed  to  follow  his 
inclination,  goes  to  the  Army,  or  one  of  the  professions, 
in  which  last  case  he  generally  goes  to  the  University 
of  Dublin.  But  with  regard  to  the  son  who  enters 
business,  his  general  mental  training,  and  all  broad 
mental  culture,  ceases  at  seventeen ; and  for  the  next 
live  years  he  scarcely  ever  opens  a book— save  possibly 
a novel.  It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  he  learns  a 
good  deal  that  is  valuable  anid  useful  when  he  enters 
business,  though  slowly  and  in  a half  unconscious  and 
piecemeal  fashion.  He  gets  gradually  a general  know- 
ledge of  the  business  in  all  its  branches;  of  its  parts,  pro- 
cesses, and  their  successive  stages  ; a comprehensive  and 
detailed  knowledge.  He  learns  how  to  organise  and 
how  to  superintend.  He  passes  in  succession  through 
the  different  Departments ; the  cash  Department,  the 
correspondence  Department.  He  travels  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  iflie  firm,  and  deals  with  principals  abroaid 
m Germany,  France,  the  United  States.  All  this 
assuredly  educates  him.  Who  could  deny  it?  But 
still  the  fact  remains  that,  outside  this  practical  business 
education,  his  systematic  general  education  has  ceased  ; 
even  education  in  thosq  scientific  subjects  whose  gene- 
ral theory  underlies  his  daily  practice.  He  has  never 
studied  Political  Economy.  He  does  not  know  the  most 
e-emembaxy  theory  of  money,  of  credit,  of  foreign  traide 
of  taxation,  of  tariffs,  of  trusts,  though  the  topics  are 
referred  to  in  every  newspaper  he  opens,  and  though 
profits  may  shrink  or  swell  with  the  laying  on  or  taking 
off  of  a foreign  tariff.  He  knows  nothing  of  Commercial 
Law,  though  it  deeply  concerns  him  as  an  Industrial 
Leader  ; nor  even  of  Political  Science,  though  its 
knowledge  would  peculiarly  become  him,  as  a future 
leader  of  political  and  social  opinion.  It  is  not  his 
fault.  It  is  _ the  fault  or  defect  of  the  present  system 
which  requires  himself  as  well  as  all  apprentices 
to  begin  at  seventeen  ; and  the  suggested  remedy,  as 
before  hinted,  is  to  have  two  years  cut  off  from  the 


usual  five  devoted  to  learning  the  various  aspects  of 
business,  which  is  more  than  necessary,  especially  in 
Commerce,  where  general  ability  and  knowledge  are  of 
far  more  importance  than  the  knowledge  of  technical 
details,  which  may  be  acquired  in  a very  short  time  ; 
to  cut  off  two  years,  and  devote  the  time  to  such  a 
course  of  study  as  has  been  recommended  by  the  Cliam- 
ber  of  Commerce.  If  this  were  done  their  powers  would 
be  awakened ; a body  of  knowledge  peculiarly  useful 
acquired,  and  an  inexhaustible  source  of  mental  plea- 
sures opened. 

I am  really  urging  a plea  in  the  interest  of  these 
young  men,  the  favourites  of  fortune,  and  I dare  to 
assure  them,  that  if  the  best  of  them  would  give  two 
years  of  their  time  to  this  course,  it  would  nob  be  lost, 
but  very  much  the  reverse.  It  would  Teduce  the  live 
years  to  three,  certainly;  but  the  pace  of  learning 
would  be  quickened  ; while  some  of  the  knowledge,  with 
which  we  would  furnish  them  easily  and  agreeably,  they 
would  have  to  learn  painfully,  imperfectly,  and  at 
great  risk  in  after  years. 

(8.)  Referring  now  to  the  course  recommended  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Belfast.*  This  course  consists 
substantially  of  Modern  Languages,  Political  Economy, 
including  the  History  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Ac- 
countancy, Commercial  Law,  and  a branch  of  Science 
(varying  with  the  requirements  of  the  students).  And 
with  respect  to  any  course,  I would  first  premise  that 
the  main  things  to  be  desired  are  two — first,  that  it  will 
awaken  and  cultivate  the  intelligence,  and  develop  the 
thinking  and  reasoning  powers.  This  is  first  and  before  al' 
else,  and  almost  any  study  will  do  it — Classics,  Mathe- 
matics, Modern  Languages,  even  the  Physical  Sciences. 
The  second  necessary  thing  is  that  the  study  will  sup- 
ply a stock  of  knowledge  likely  to  bear  on  and  to  be 
especially  useful  in  business  practice.  Tried  by  the 
latter  test  the  study  of  Modern.  Languages  becomes  in- 
dispensable. It  furnishes  the  same  kind  of  mental 
discipline,  the  same  awakening  of  the  intelligence,  as 
the  Classical  Languages  ; while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
be  of  direct  benefit  to  a manufacturer  or  merchant, 
though  no  doubt  some  merchants  would  nob  much  re- 
quire them.  But  speaking  generally,  a knowledge  of 
one  or  more  Modern  Languages,  besides  being  of  high 
educational  value,  is  useful,  and  young  men  intended 
for  business,  without  knowing  specially  what  branch, 
would  do  well  to  learn  what  is  most  likoly  to  be  useful 
to  them ; French,  German,  Spanish,  or  any  other. 
Still  more  clear  is  it  that  Political  Economy  will  'be  both 
a good  mental  discipline  as  well  as  of  direct  usefulness 
to  all  business  men.  It  has  even  been  described  by  Mr. 
W alter  Bageliot,  the  eminent  economist  and  banker,  as 
an  “ Analysis  of  the  Higher  Business.”  At  all  events, 
my  lord,  tlie  subject  has  been  the  central  study  in  all  the 
commercial  programmes  brought  before  the  Commission, 
arid  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  not  a 
chapter  in  it  that  does  not  concern  the  Belfast  manu- 
facturer, who  is  also  in  a sense  a great  wholesale  mer- 
chant who  desires  to  sell  his  product,  whether  linen, 
whiskey,  machinery,  or  even,  ships.  The  whole' theory 
of  production,  of  industrial  organisation,  of  the  locali- 
zation of  industries,  concenis  him  intimately ; so 
does  the  theory  of  values  and  prices : the  theory  of 
money ; of  notes  and  credit ; of  Foreign  Trade  (includ- 
ing Free  Trade  and  Protection),  the  conditions  of 
foreign  nations  underselling  us  ; the  foreign  exchanges ; 
the  functions  of  banks  ; the  causes  of  the  variations  in 
the  rate  of  interest;  the  theory  of  taxation,  including 
excise  and  customs  duties  ; foreign  tariffs  ; the  relations 
between  employers  and  employed;  the  theory  of 
trusts  and  combinations ; what  fixes  wages ; what 
causes  variations.  All  these  things  concern  the  manu- 
facturer as  well  as  the  merchant.  Bankers  (who,  how- 
ever, have  usually  studied  Political  Economy),  are 
evidently  specially  concerned  with  the  theory  of  Money 
and  Credit,  but  are  also  more  concerned  with  the 
general  movements  of  trade  than  any  other  class.  If 
anything  more  were  necessary  to  show  the  importance  of 
the  study  I would  refer  to  the  fact  that  two  Presidential 
elections  m the  United  States  have  turned  on  “ Sound 
Money  ” ; that  the  Bimetallic  controversy  still  rages  ; 
that  the  doctrine  of  Free  Traide  is  again  in  the  cauldron 
of  controversy  ; while  the  Socialistic  controversy  which 
agitates  the  Continent,  turns  finally,  as  the  other  two 
controversies  mainly,  on  economic  considerations. 
I need  not  refer  to  authorities  which  are  given  iii 
your  Blue  Books.  But  I would  beg  to  note  that  Mr. 
Gill,  in  his  evidence,  declares  that  a School  of  Com- 
merce was  in  the  contemplation  of  his  Department,  and 


* See  page  433. 
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that  Commerce  was  mure  suitable  tlwin  any  other 
technical  subject  as  an  annexe  of  Political  Economy,  the 
teaching  of  which  ill  Ireland  the  Depart  incut  regards  ns 
a prime  necessity  (Appendix  lo  Hoeoml  •Report-,  q.  4005). 

As  lo  the  other  subjects,  I may  bo  briefer.  The 
history  of  Commerce  and  Industry  is  connected  with 
Political  Economy.  It  is  interesting  and  suggestin', 
and  a very  much  easier  study;  but  vt  is  liardly  quite 
intelligible  without  some  prior  economic,  knowledge, 
however  small.  It  shows  how  we  gained  the  lend, 
and  for  a time  the  monopoly,  c«f  the  world's  markets  in 
industry,  the  monopoly  of  sea  carriage  and  transport  ; 
how  wo  bceanuo  a temporary  workshop  for  the  world’s 
market,  through  tiho  number  and  variety  of  our  me- 
chanical inventions,  and,  later,  of  new  chemical  pro- 
cessos.  A snpideiuentary  chapter  may  lie.  required  to  show 
how  wo  lost  our  supremacy  in  soimi  imiMirtant  Irades, 
and  why  we  lost  it.  As  to  Oommerc.ial  (leograpliy,  it  is 
a limited  and  a comparatively  easy  study.  Of  courso 
if  it  is  widened  so  as  to  include  Ecology,  Am:. , it  might 
be  made  difficult,  bub  I think  it  need  not  be.  Physical 
Geography  enters  into  it,  to  determine  tho  character 
of  industries;  the  nature  of  natural  products,  animal 
and  vegetable,  of  the  different  countries ; the  scabs  of 
trade  and  industry ; mid  of  exports  anil  imports.  It 
is  not  of  anything  liko  the  importance  of  some  of  tlm 
other  subjects,  whether  as  a discipline  or  body  of  .use- 
ful knowledge;  but  it  is  useful  and  it  is  easily  acquired. 
Some  knowledge  of  Accountancy  and  Book-keeping 
should  be  obligatory,  though  they  are  on  a far  lower 
plane.  Book-keeping  is  subordinate,  and  rather  a mailer 
of  courso ; tho  knowledge  of  both  may  save  tho  careless 
from  bankruptcy,  and  if  only  for  that  reason,  the 
general  principles  of  the  subject  should  lx:  known,  hut 
not,  however,  in  the  complete  way  nil  accountant  knows 
it.  A man  of  business  cannot  he  supposed  to  master  11m 
full  details  of  any  business  save  his  own,  anil  each  ouo 
learns  best  the  details  of  that  in  the  midst  of  them. 

In  the  course  outlined  by  the  Chamber  of  Commereo 
a single  Science,  at  the  option  of  tho  student,  is  sug- 
gested. T havo  some  doubts  as  to  tlie  desirability  of 
this  for  all  commercial  students.  No  dnnht  a particular 
science  would  be  useful  to  some  of  tho  students,  but,  for 
such  students  as  are  intended,  e.17.,  for  banks  or  insur- 
ance offices,  the  Physical  Sciences  would  bo  of  little  or 
no.  use.  In  a University  course  for  Honours,  I fed  cer- 
tain that  it  would  not  suit.  There  would  not  be  tho 
time  necessary  for  the  Science  studies,  in  addition  to 
the  other  studios.  A moderate  knowledge  of  Commer- 
cial Law  would  be  of  use,  in  spite  of  the  proverbial 
danger  of  a “ little  knowledge " ; but  all  this  would 
seem  a rather  limited  course  for  a Degree  with  Honours, 


just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  include  a science,  it  .... 

would  be  too  extensive  a one.  We  might  add  to  it,  ns  in  teen,  during  tho  period  in  questii 
tlie  programme  for  the  University  of  Birmingham,  the  same  period  tho  Queen’s  College 
which  gives,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  named  abo,m  • - • • • 


could  not  conveniently  tench  them,  mn;  mi.  nwe>mry, 
unless  we  were  required  on  the  like  principle,  to  teach 
the  concrete  application  of  every  l henry  and  the  e1.11e.1vte 
practice  of  every  business;  tlm  lechliiciil  pn  censes  of 
making  linen,  ropes,  soda  water,  or  of  conducting  a 
merchant's  office.  Tim  Jailer,  indeed,  is  within  the 
limits  id  possibility,  as  Un-re  is  considerable  similarity 
in  (lie  work  of  every  nicrclianl’u  office.  Still,  all  (his 
is  best  learned  in  the  office,  where  an  intelligent  person 
can  pick  it  up,  in  a few  weeks  or  months  at  tlm  outside. 
Tho  general  intelligence  we  can  di-cipline,  and  Urn  de- 
sirable knowledge  communicate,  wliieli  is  99-liuridivdllis 
of  the  matter,  ami  besides,  we  are  not  now  thinking  of 
a clerk  in  a 11  m reliant's  office,  Iml  rallmr  of  the  mer- 
chant’s sou,  nud  what  are  tlm  proper  sulijents  for  him 
to  learn.  I would,  however,  have  Accountancy  taught, 
by  a chartered  aecomilniil,  and  (lommercial  I, aw  and 
labour  legislation  by  a hamster.  I would  have  IVli- 
lien  I Kcoiiomy  taught  in  livo  eoiirws,  one  devoted  to 
tin.  Pure  Science,  Urn  I'cimrul  llunry  ; llm  second  to  the 
various  practical  tuples  hiToro  mentioned,  childly  in 
their  practical  Wrings. 

Siimclhing  like  tlm  preceding  is  llm  courso  of  instruc- 
tion contemplated,  which  would  I'd!  up  I lie  gup  in  the- 
education  of  llm  business  stmlenls,  and  put  lliem  some- 
what on  a level  with  Hie  knowledge  of  llm  time,  and  of 
their  various  competitors. 

(9.)  I turn  now  to  a different  point.  If  ahi'glmr  Cmn- 
mcre.inl  College  he  established  anywhere  in  Ireland,  it 
would  naturally  he  in  Belfast,  on  neconut  of  its  great 
and  varied  industries  and  extensive  commerce ; and, 
again,  it  would  naturally  lx:  in  tlm  Queen’s  College- 
which  possesses  homo  of  tin*  iiccessiiry  Professors,  and 
which  lins  already  had  great  success  in  the  teaching  of 
Political  Economy,  one  of  the  principal  subjects.  T11 
addition,  the  koiih  of  iudimlrial  chiefs,  and  their 
apprentices,  could  avail  themselves  now  of  tlm  oppor- 
tunity under  tlm  new  and  special  motives  to  tlm  study 
of  these  commercial  subjects.  'Hint  the  < lollege  has  Imd, 
extraordinary  hucccsh  in  teaching  two  of  the  possible 
subjects  of  a Ooimnwcinl  course  may  he  partly 
inferred  from  tho  following  tacts:-  From  1883  to 
1901  inclusive,  the  students  of  1,he  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  gained  at  the  Royal  University  fifteen 
first-class  Honours  in  Political  Economy,  and  fifty-four 
Rcoond-elfiSH  Honours  ; six  lirst-clnHs  Honours  in  Juris- 
prudonce,  and  thirty-five  second-class  Honours ; while 
the  College  next  to  ns  gained,  in  tlm  Rftmo  period,  three 
first-class  Honours  in  Political  Economy,  and  fourteen 
second-class ; aiul  three  first-class  Honours  in  Juris- 
prudence, and  thirteen  second-class.  T believe  the  num- 
ber gained  waR  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
outside  our  College.,  lint,  wo  certainly  stood  first 
Political  Economy  eleven  times  nut  of  nine- 
’ ” . " During 

Belfast, 


5Vv’  “1  T‘“u“  "ir  “St"'",  T".”',  gained  throe  Studentships  in  History,  Political  Keo- 

somq  additional  Commercial  Law,  Shorthand,  ami  Ap-  noiny.  and  Political  Philosophy,  out  of  a total  of  six 

f, ,°1' itic“  Economy.  , awarded,  including  ono  last  year,  not  yet  entered  in 

! feel  some,  doubts  as  to  whether  Political  Science  the  Calendar.  At  the  M.A.  examination  our  Honours 


would  be  the  best  or  most  appropriate  additional  study, 
though  it  is  made  so  in  the  curriculum  of  tlie  London 
University  ; and  the  reason  why  is  because  it  iB  a sub- 
ject which  addresses  itself  to  a different  class  of  men 
from  business  men,  such  as  politicians,  men  in  tho 
higher  branches  of  the  public  service,  journalists,  Ac. 
No  doubt  it  is  also  addressed  to  the  future  loaders  of 


. dilation  0 ... 

Rliowed  a liko  preponderance  in  amount,  hut  1 forlx'a: 
to  trouble  you  with  tho  figures.  T have  them  in 
a table,  which,  with  your  permission,  T will  hand  to  tho 
Secretary.*  I must,  however,  refer  to  one  renin  rknblo 
fact,  In  the  year  1900  a Belfast  student  took  first 
place  at  tho  Koyal  University  in  Political  Economy 
and  Jurisprudence;  a former  ono  got  the  Vinci- 


business  in  tlieir  other  character  as  leaders  of  political  Scholarship  of  £300  in  Jurisprudence,  Civil  Law,  and 

opinion,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  it  would  lie  a fit-  English  Law  at  Oxford,  having  previously  got  the  sold 

ting  subject  m the  course  drawn  up  by  tho  Chamber  of  First  Class  at  tho  Royal  University  in  Political  Eco- 

Commerco  for  Belfast  students,  but  whether  it  would  bu  nomy  and  Jurisprudence  ; while  'three  students  passed 

equally  so  for  a University  Commercial  courso,  I think  tho  Indian  Civil  Service  - the  champion  competition  of 

ib  an  open  question  the  kingdom— two  of  whom  gained  high  marks  in 

As  to  what  McaUed  practical  teaching”  of  business,  Political  Economy  and  Political  Science.  All  these 

I think  it  would  not  be  required  for  such  students  to  distinctions  were  uainerl  in  nn»  v<.nv  il.v.w 


;hink  it  would  not  be  required  for  such  students  to  distinctions  wore  gained  in  one  year,  including  (lie  three 

7 great  extent,  especially  students  for  tlio  University  Passes  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  while  none  passed 


course  but  the  Lecturers  should  have  in  view  the  prac-  from  any  other  College  or  Universit v in  Treland.  With 
tical  bearings  and  applications  of  the  study.  In  Eoo-  regard  to  tho  Honours  in  Law,  1 have  one  or  two  re- 
nomics,  for  example,  I do  not  think  anything  important  marks  to  make.  Our  Law  School  is  a very  small  school, 
herat  !™n  1an,,abls.  ba"*er  lecture,  but  has  had  great  success  during  the  last  twenty  yetirs. 
hough  it  would  be  stimulating  to  the  students  ; for  the  The  following  figures  have  boon  supplied  to  me  bv  Pro- 


inly  tap  to  gmi.iiti'o./'Eo.idea.Ito  most  mcoSfu!  kg“‘  Ertfta"? «&?U7*in  T?S“y  SiB^DubSi 

“ th;‘  ,»  »»  .'"favourable  comSXS  total 


as  m every  other  case  where  theories  are  applied.  We  successive  years  they  were  first'  for  the  Brooke  'schola? 

* See  page>  486.  1 
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ship.  I add  to  this  the  Vinerian  Law  Scholarship 
at  Oxford,  already  referred  to,  and  I may  further  men- 
tion that  Professor  Baxter  himself  obtained  the  Pro- 
fessorship, in  Law  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  by  open 
•competition.  Professor  Baxter  goes  on  to  say  that  we 
are  not,  as  yet,  fully  recognised  by  the  King’s  Inns, 
which  is  a matter  for  the  Benchers  ; and  that  he  could 
not  give  as  many  lectures  as  he  would  like  to  do  without 
a substantial  increase  of  salary. 

(10.)  I have  only  two  other  points  to  refer  to  briefly. 
'They  appear  in  my  Summary  as  Paragraphs  6 and  7. 
I have  mentioned  in  detail  our  principal  successes  in 
Political  Economy  and  Jurisprudence  during  the  past 
nineteen  years.  The  contrast  is  marked  between  the 
great  success  of  the  students  and  the  great  decline  in  the 
number  of  students,  both  in  the  Honour  classes  and 
the  Pass  classes.  I have  mentioned  the  causes  of 
this  decline: — (1.)  Sudden  change  in  the  standard, 
which  affected  the  Honour  men  from  all  parts  of  Ire- 
land, and  reduced  their  number;  (2)  competition 
■of  other  teaching  establishments  in  Belfast,  which  re- 
duced the  Pass  candidates ; also  (3)  the  insufficient 
number  of  lectures  at  present  necessarily  given  to  Pass 
men  in  Political  Economy  in  the  Queen’s  College.  I 
Lave  very  little  to  add  to  what  I have  stated  in  the  sum- 
mary. The  first  cause  was  the  change  in  the  standard. 
This  change  took  place  in  the  year  1889.  and  in  the  next 
year  its  effect  was  most  marked.  The  classes  fell  to 
about  half  what  they  had  been  in  the  preceding  year. 
It  is  possible  that  the  standard  had  previously  been 
lower  than  it  should  have  been ; but  it  was  suddenly 
•changed,  and  that  was  the  effect  upon  my  classes. 
With  regard  to  the  Pass  men — I lecture  the 
Honour  and  Pass  men  together,  which  of  course 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  Pass  men,  as  my 
lectures  are  chiefly  addressed  to  the  Honour  students. 
There  should  be  two  courses,  one  for  Honour  and  one 
for  Pass  men,  but  circumstances  have  not  allowed  the 
expense  of  two  courses,  and  the  result  has  been  that  a 
number  of  the  Pass  students  prefer  to  go  to  a “ coach.” 
I believe  that  from  their  point  of  view  they  are  wise,  as 
they  get  the  special  attention  which  I could  not 
possibly  give  to  them.  I should  be  quite  willing  to  give 
a second  course  of  lectures  to  the  Pass  men,  did  the  cir- 
cumstances permit  of  it,  but  there  are  no  funds  to  pay 
for  a second  course  of  lectures.  There  should  be  addi- 
tional and  special  lectures  for  those  men.  Had  there 
been  such  I am  certain  we  would  have  got  a larger  num- 
ber of  Pass  men  in  the  College,  as  they  would  not  have 
found  any  necessity  to  go  to  a grinder. 

I have  but  one  other  point  to  refer  to,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  Paragraph  7 of  my  Summary.  I have  had 
some  experience  as  an  Examiner  in  the  Commercial 
•course  formerly  appointed  by  the  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Board,  and  have  been  struck  by  the  high  quality  of 
the  answering  of  the  first  half-dozen  of  the  students  in 
th?  Senior  and  Middle  Grades.  I have  sometimes  won- 
dered what  was  the  future  career  of  those  students.  I 
understand  that  they  have  been  frequently  successful  in 
different  Civil  Service  examinations.  I had  intended 
to  write  a letter  to  Dr.  Brady,  to  inquire  as  to  the  future 
•careers  of  those  youths,  but  I have  not  had  time.  I 
would  suggest  that  part  of  this  course  drawn  up  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  the  course  adopted  until  this 
year  by  the  Intermediate  Education  Board,  might 
be  a useful  one  for  students  intended  for  busi- 
ness or  for  the  Civil  Service,  the  Customs,  the 
Excise,  the  Post  Office,  &c.,  but  who  have  no  expecta- 
tion of  going  to  a University.  For  University  students 
intended  for  business  such  a course  should  not  begin 
till  after  they  had  left  the  Secondary  School.  These, 
my  lord,  are  the  principal  points  I have  to  bring  before 
you. 

7454.  Chairman. — The  only  point  as  to  which  I in- 
dividually would  like  to  ask  you  two  or  three  questions 
is  as  to  the  post-University  degrees  in  Commercial 
Science.  May  I ask  you  this  to  begin  with?  Have  you 
read  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Gonner  to  the  Com- 
mission* ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

7455.  Do  you  generally  concur  in  that  evidence? — I 
concur  with  a very  large  part  of  his  evidence. 

7456.  Much  of  it,  you  agree  with  me,  is  rather  strik- 
ing?— Yes. 

7457.  I want  to  prosecute  that  by  asking  you  this. 
Of  course,  you  find  everyone  concurs  in  your  general 

* See  Appendix  to  Second  Report, 
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laudation  of  Commercial  training  for  commercial  men,  Bboeast. 
but  have  you  considered  closely  the  proper  province  — 
of  a University,  or  a University  College,  in  dealing  April  2,J1902. 
with  that  problem?  I put  it  merely  as  a suggested 
objection— is  there  not  much  of  the  curriculum  which  n.lkf™  Eaq 
is  now  suggested  which  properly  belongs  to  the  work  M A ' q' 
of  Secondary  Schools?— Well,  I think  that  is  a ques- 
tion of  degree.  I think  the  Secondary  Schools  might, 
from  sixteen  to  seventeen,  take  up  these  subjects  ; but 
I would  suggest  that  they  should  be  carried  to  a higher 
extent.  It  is  only  the  bare  outlines  of  Political 
Economy  that  was  ever  suggested  for  Secondary  Schools. 

7458.  So  far  as  Political  Economy  and  that  class  of 
subjects  are  concerned  the  objection  which  I suggest  does 
not  apply,  but  I may  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  first  year  in  the  proposed  curriculum  for  University 
degrees  would  be  devoted  entirely  to  Latin,  English, 

French,  or  German,  and  that  one  half  of  the  second 
year  would  be  devoted  to  French,  with  German  or 
Spanish,  these  subjects  being  taught  not  as  Classics,  but 
conversationally? — I agree  that  there  is  an  objection 
to  that  first  year’s  course.  A certain  amount  of  Ger- 
man or  French  should  be  presumed,  and  then  more 
advanced  subjects  should  be  taken  up,  particularly 
Political  Economy  and  Commercial  Law. 

7459.  There  seems  to  be  this  strong  distinction. 

In  Political  Economy,  the  history  of  prices,  and 
such  subjects,  you  are  more  or  less  in  the  re- 
gion of  theory,  but  if  a young  man  required,  for  his 
particular  training,  conversational  French,  do  you 
think  would  he  go  to  Belfast  for  it? — No;  I should 
not  say  he  would.  In  a College  having  conversational 
French  he  would  get  that. 

7460.  Or  by  going  abroad  ? — Yes,  or  he  could  get  it 
taught  somewhere  in  the  town,  I suppose. 

7461.  Is  it  suitable  that  a University  should  give  a 
degree  upon  a curriculum  of  which  about  half  consists 
of  subjects  not  germane  to  the  special  work  of  a Univer- 
sity?— I think  it  was  not  intended  as  a University 
course,  but  as  a course  for  students  attending  our  Col- 
lege in  Belfast.  I think  they  had  chiefly  in  their  minds 
a course  here  for  students  of  from  seventeen  to  nineteen 
years  of  age. 

7462.  What  I am  speaking  from  is  the  paper 
to  which  you  referred  me,  which  is  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  Commercial  Education-)- — they  propose  that 
a Faculty  of  Commerce  should  be  established,  and  lead 
to  a recognised  University  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Com- 
mercial Science,  and  that  the  curriculum  for  the  degree 
should  extend  oyer  three  years ; and  a curriculum  is 
suggested,  including  the  various  subjects  that  have  been 
referred  to  ? — That  is  for  the  first  year’s  course.  They 
then  say  these  courses  shall  be  taken  up  the  second 
year,  but  carried  to  a much  higher  point. 

7463.  The  three  years’  curriculum  is  for  this  degree, 
and  it  is  on  those  who  have  gone  through  that  curri- 
culum the  degree  is  to  be  conferred  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  the 
Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  concerned. 

7464.  Has  this  College  considered  the  question  of  how 
far  that  is  an  appropriate  measure  to  be  adopted  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a University? — I think  they  were 
principally  thinking  of  the  wants  of  the  class  of  stu- 
dents attending  the  College,  but  I myself  have  since 
been  thinking  of  it  with  regard  to  the  University,  and 
some  of  my  remarks  were  addressed  to  that  point  of 
view  to-day.  I had  this  before  my  mind  when  I was 
suggesting  some  changes  and  improvements  in  that 
course,  carrying  to  a more  advanced  point  the  suggested 
new  education. 

7465.  You  quite  understand  that  what  I have  said  is 
in  no  sense  of  hostility  to  the  admirable  objects  which 
you  hnd  the  University  have  in  view,  but  merely  to  the 
ascertainment  of  what  is  the  proper  work  of  a Univer- 
sity College  in  furthering  these  objects  ? — Yes.  I think 
an  answer  to  that  may  be  gathered  from  remarks  ad- 
dressed already  to  the  Commission  by  Professor  Gonner, 
tli?  course  for  the  Univeraity  of  Birmingham,  and  the 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  who  referred  to 
th?  course  in  the  University  of  London,  while  I have 
made  some  suggestions  in  the  remarks  which  I have 
addressed  to  the  Commission  on  the  same  subject. 

7466.  Professor  Butcher. — Are  you  distinctly  in 
favour  of  a degree  in  Commerce  or  Commercial  Science 
— the  proposal  of  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
a degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science? — Yes. 

i.  74.  t See  page  433. 
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Bklfast.  7467.  The  proposal,  doubtless,  has  liimi  very  much 
_ — urged  ? — Yes,  I am  aware  of  that. 

Aoril  2,1902.  7468.  Do  you  think  it  is  of  importance?— I think  it 

William  *8  °f  importance  that  there  should  he  a degree,  lmt  I 
Graham  Esq.  think  it  might  bo  made  a degree  in  Arts,  as  Professor 
M,A.  ’ ’’  Gonner  suggested,  or  might  lie  rnado  a degree  in  Science, 

as  Mr.  Webb  suggested.  I think  it  is  not  of  importance 
which  of  the  two  it  he  named. 

7469.  In  the  London  University  they  make  it  a 
degree  in  Science? — Yes,  they  consider  Political 
Economy  as  a Science,  hut  liow  far  it  is  so  is  a disput- 
able point. 

7470.  The  Faculty  of  Economics  and  Political  Science 
includes  Commerce  and  Industry?- Yes ; which  1 think 
too  extensive  a course. 

7471.  And  they  say,  on  the  whole,  that  the  evidence  is 
unfavourable  to  the  institution  of  a separate  degree  in 
Commercial  Science,  or  in  (Joniroerco.  O11  the  oilier 
hand,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  in  Birmingham  they 
have  almost  resolved — though  not  yet  published,  it  is 
practically  resolved- to  have  a degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Commerce  there.  Under  their  Charter  they  are  em- 
powered to  have  a Faculty  of  Commerce?  -Yes,  so  I 
understood ; and  1 think  an  admirable  pregrumme  a 
broad  and  somewhat  original  programme  lias  liccii  sug- 
gested for  the  Birmingham  University  by  the  body  of 
men  who  reported  on  the  matter. 

7472.  As  to  the  curriculum,  the  sauio  thing  occurred 
to  my  mind  on  reading  the  proposals  of  the  Belfast 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  the  Chairman  has  mentioned, 
and  in  addition,  the.  point  lm  mentioned  about  certain 
subjects  being  rather  school  subjects  than  fit  for  the  cur- 
riculum for  an  academic,  degree  in  Commerce  ? . 
That  was  for  the  first  year's  course.  They  did  not  stale 
the  second  year’s  course  at  all,  which,  1 think,  was  a 
serious  omission. 

7473.  Cttathmas.  — Yes,  they  do.  You  had  better 
have  this  before  you  (hawliiuj  document).— (Wit not*). 
— I am  much  obliged  to  you. 

• 7474.  Professor  Butcher.-  -In  addition  to  these  sub- 
jects, which  are  naturally  part  of  a school  education, 
there  is  suggested  Accountancy,  Book-keeping,  and 
so  on.  Has  it  been  well  thought  out,  whether  that  is  a 
subject  for  an  academic  course,  or  whether  it  is  not  one 
of  these  practical  things  that  are  best  learned  in  busi- 


ness itself  ?--As  to  Accountancy,  T think  every  business 
man  ought  In  knmv  I lie  general  principle*  (',f  i„  . 
as  every  business  man  might,  to  know  Iho  general 
principles  of  bunking,  though  not  the  details. 

7475.  Assuming  that  the  business  man  will  somehow 
acquire  this  knowledge,  all  I ask  is  whether  you  think 
that  is  a subject  or  study  to  bring  into  an  academia 
course  winch  leads  to  a degree?  I consider  it  a subor- 
dmal.e  subject,  lmt  I think  it  ought  to  come  in;  but 
ilie  important  subjects  would  lie  Political  Economy  and 
Uoitunercinl  Law  and  the  history  of  commerce  and 
industry.  Those  are  the  principal  subjects.  R was 
staled,  I think,  that  perhaps  some  of  tliero  were  not 
quite  satisfactory,  and  the  question  would  be  liow  to 
lill  up  I lie.  course ; and  my  suggestion  is  that  something 
might  In  taken  from  I lie  enurro  iveniiinieiulod  for  tlw 
Birmingham  Uuivi-rsily. 

7476.  T ask  the  question,  because  1 luivo  noticed  Loth 
in  the  paper,  mid  also  in  iliiiHissing  Iho  subject  with 
ninny  commercial  men,  Dial,  they  do  not  always  sooni 
to  have  a clear  idea  in  llu-ir  mind  of  wind  is  really 
a purely  business  education  or  Technical  Education, 
and  what  is  a subject  of  academic  si  inly,  and  I imagine 
(bill,  Ibis  Uni  logo,  in  threshing  I he  mailer  mil  with  tho 
(■haul her  of  (Join mem-,  should  go  into  these  vory 
points?  Yes.  1 did  not. gel,  an  opportunity  of  thresh- 
mg  it  out  with  tlm  ( ilmiiihci'  of  Uoiiiiucrcc.  I met  them 
only  on  one  evening  and  suggested  changes  in  a 
number  of  tho  subjects  I hey  brought  In-fore  1110. 

7^77.  You  would  not  Ionic  on  that  proposed  course  as 
bind?  No.  I may  make  one  remark  about  it.  1 fmt 
in  it,  with  respect  to  the  first  year's  course,  that  the 
uminiiltoe  came  to  Hi,,  (lonclusioii  it  was  practically 
only  an  enhance  course, 

7478.  Look  at  the  second  year’s  course?  French, 
with  either  Gorman  or  Spanish,  these  languages  pot 
being  taught  classically,  lmt  conversationally : and 
Accountancy. 

7479.  You  draw  tin-  line  after  Accountancy;  hut  my 
iliflimiUy  was,  111  the  lirsL  part  you  e.oiiclmlo  with 
Accountancy,  ami  emphasise  the  character  of  the  in- 
struction 111  French  by  saying  that  it  is  not  to  bn 
literary  but  conversational?  Yes.  It  contemplates  the 
needs  of  business  student*  principally.  But  in  oilier 
respects  the  course  is  snlliciently  extensive,  especially  if 
you  add  a Science  to  it,  as  was  ilene. 


Tlic  Witness  withdrew. 


Frederick  S 
Bohb,  Esq., 
n.A., 


'‘S'”  « e"‘  "S  "l!™”11';  3""“'  »W«h  »L  fa  1»  summarily  ,lh, „«« 


Frederick  S.  Boas,  Esq.,  m.a.,  f.r.u.i.,  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,, 
examined, 

yeara,  which  used  to  bo  summarily  dismissed  as  "Tlifr 
Dark  Aims."  I>,  Dm  »•<<•»>  modern  periods  of  literature, 

' ' to  our  iufor- 

*: — “*p»  <*  luiuv  cnimuainvo  and,  above  all, 

first-hand  knowledge  is  required  from  a leuclu-r  of  the 
subject  than  was  formerly  tho  c.asu.  I u tho  domain  of 
ill  story,  the  progress  made  has  buen  at  least  equally 
great.  Half  a century  age  history  meant  little  more 
than  1 oUtical  History,  in  the  narrewei-  sense.  Since 
tliat  date,  (.wing  to  (he-  work  of  men  like  Stubbs,  Free- 
man, and  Green,  the  scope  of  historical  study  has  been 
aiinost  indefin Rely  widened,  and  now  embraces  tho  in- 


••——i  1 Suggest,  miu iuu.  uu  U1V 

Languago  and  Literature,  and  one  for  English  History! 

7481.  You  arc  Professor  of  English  History  and 

Literature  in  this  College  ?— Yes.  * 

7482.  Well,  proceed?-  I have  held  the  post  for  only 

one  session,  and  1 shall  coniine  my  evidence  practically 
to  the  above  point,  ami  shall  take  a very  short  linns 
Dio  principal ^recommendation  which  1 would  beg  to 
make  to  this  Commission  is  ,.c  ttr.V 


* , * i, " .iu"nt,atlon  winch  i.  would  beg  to  Bum»  '<mm,  tile  scope  of  historical  study  has  be 

HV^S**™"*!*  I11*1  *k«  Cli.il-  at  nirtory  imMnlttl/  wi.l.>n«lt  Will  nciw  Mill.™™  til.  i 

and  .English  Literature,  which  I now  have  the  honour  watigution  of  all  forms  of  cousttluliemil  and  soo: 

i i 10Ul<  bu  tUv,1,k''1  int0  (!)  !l  I’refessorship  of  development.  .It  is,  moreover,  increasingly  necessa 

English  Language  and  Literature,  (2)  a Professorship  *°F  ,tlu;  historical  teacher  to  acquaint  himself  wi 

TiKiov.r  wi 41...  »11.  • original  sources  ami  keep  an  cou rant  of  lines  of 


. . ••••••  — - ii  ait  cmmtnt  of  lines  ot  in 

.-stigatinn,  ofteu  of  a mnmte  kind,  in  the  most  vane 
Helds.  I u^iuy  own  University  of  Oxford,  where  th 
romarkabl 


English  Language  aim  .uuei 
or  Lectureship  in  History.  When  lliu  ' Clmir  was 
c.tL1  nt°rU  t -aiU  fifty  yt|ara  aK°*  it  was  natural  that 

TiL.n(  , *i  which  it  embraces  should  lie  combined.  Universily  of' Oxford,  where 

=lnR(]y  belles-lettres,  in  the  wide  Modern  History  School  bus  find  such  a romarkn 
hi7o™+ J „ • ’ fand  *«,  lx'riod  of  Chaucer  and  Kr°wtb,  an  increasingly  large  number  of  Professors  a.. 

JtJj® “W varies  formed  the  starting  point  of  its  LMturers  are  occupied  in  teaching  the  subject  or  i 

3'.  ™ °wil!S  to  the  great  progress  of  philological  ori6mal  research. 

tinent  during'tlie  kttorSf^  U,0^  . AJjcr  tllis  statement  of  the  development  du 

has  been  one  may  almost  say,  rldhcovercSa  Wo  S‘°f1,ast  \lal£  ci‘I,t,l7  ot  tlu>  “^traced  1 

bt)d7  °f  Pld  English  (usually  called  Anglo-Saxon!  and  I.vofeS6°[ablP.  I nmf  scarcely  labour  the  point  thi 

early  Middle  English  writings,  which,  8botli  on  tlieir  1*  18  1!‘l.P08Blbl°  f 01‘  a»y  single  occupant  of  the  Chair  ] 
literary  and  their  linguistic  sides,  eome  within  th-  scqdb  hl“seJf  abreast  of  the  advance  of  knowledge  i 

of  my  Chair.  A Professor  of  Eiig“liTs  noVte  2h  U°h  lt  « doubtless  mainly  mi  the. 

Anglo-Saxon,  and  handle  its  relations  to  allied  earlv  §1.?un<i8  that  Chairs  formerly  embracing  History  an 

Teutonic  languages  such  as  Gothic,  and  has  to  inoliute  •t'ltciTature  been  divided— to  give  a few  instance: 

within  his  sphere  the  prose  and  poetry  of  500  or  60n  r OwensCollege,  Manchester,  the  Yorkshire  CoUeg- 

poetry  ot  ooo  or  600  Leeds,  and  the  University  College  of  South  Wales. 
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There  are  other  grounds  more  directly  affecting  the 
Arts  students  at  this  College,  on  which  I would  advo- 
cate the  change.  The  proportion  of  students  taking 
History  is  at  present  small  compared  with  those  who 
are  taking  English,  but  owing  to  recent  changes  in  the 
Royal  University  regulations,  and  other  causes,  it  is 
likely  to  considerably  increase,  and  the  separation  of  the 
subjects  would  permit  of  both  of  them  being  more 
effectively  organised.  At  present  it  is  necessary  for  the 
most  part  to  take  Honour  and  Pass  students  together,  a 
system  attended  with  obvious  disadvantages.  More- 
over, it  is  difficult  to  devote  adequate  time  to  what  is 
amongst  the  most  important  of  a Professor’s  duties — 
the  encouragement  of  post-graduate  studies.  Scarcely 
anything  has  hitherto  been  done  in  this  direction  in  the 
subjects  with  which  I am  concerned,  and  I am  most 
anxious  to  develop1  this  side  of  the  work,  which  keeps 
advanced  students  connected  with  the  College,  and  offers 
them  opportunities  for  pursuing  independent  lines  of 
investigation.  I would  further  point  out  that  English 
Language,  and  Literature,  and  Modern  History,  form 
so  important  a part  of  the  intellectual  equipment  not 
only  of  specialists,-  but  of  the  whole  body  of  educated 
citizens,  particularly  those  who  are  qualifying  for  any 
branch  . of  the  public  service,  or  • for  an  educational 
career  in  Intermediate  ;or  Elementary  Schools,  that  it 
is  most  desirable  in  the-general  national  interest  that 
they  should  be  liberally  encouraged  by  the  State. 

Passing  from  this  question,  I should  like  to  advocate 
strongly  a change  in  the  system  by  which  all  the  Uni- 
versity examinations  are  • at  present  held  in  Dublin. 
The  great  majority  of  these  should  be  conducted  locally, 
with  the  aid  of  an  External  Examiner.  Other  reasons 
in  favour  of  this  change  will  probably  be  laid  before 
you,  but  the  point  which,  as  an  Examiner,  I wish  to 
press  is,  the  waste  of  time  and  energy  caused  by  the 
unnecessary  -multiplication  of  examinations  under  the 
present  .system.  We  have  now  separate  University 
and  College  examinations  covering  the  same  ground, 


where  one  test  would  be  sufficient.  This  bears  hardly 
_ upon  students,  and  it  takes  up  valuable  time,  which 
'teachers  could  put  to  more  fruitful  use.  Examinations 

• are  a necessary  part  of  our  system,  but  it  is  highly  im- 
portant to  economise  the  labour  expended  upon  them, 
and  not  to  let  them  interfere  unnecessarily  with  in- 
vestigation and  research.  I would  urge  at  the  same 
time  a change  in  the  arrangements  by  which  Junior 
Fellows,  on  their  election,  are  placed  on  a completely 

• equal  footing  on  the  Examining  Boards  with  the  Fel- 

lows of  the  University.  It  seems  to  me  a very  unsatis- 
factory system  that  young  graduates,  while  deservedly 
obtaining  the  highest  distinction  open  to  them,  should 
be  allowed  an  equal  voice  and  vote  with  men  much 
senior  to  themselves  and  of  long  experience  as  Exami- 
ners. Distinction  in  an  examination  does  not  in  itself 
qualify  the  successful  candidate  to  pass  a verdict  on  the 
work  of  others.  - These  are  the  few  points  with  which  I 
wish  to  deal.  ..  ... 

_ 7483.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healv.— You  suggest  the  de- 
sirability of  having  the  examinations  at  local  centres 
rather  than  in  Dublin  ?— Yes,  the  great  majority;  I 
don’t  say  all. 

7484.  Do  you  include  the.  Honour  examinations  in 
that? — I:  would  include  the-  minor  Honour  examina- 
tions. I.  think  that  the  Honour  examinations  for-.the 
B.A.-  and  M.A.  .degrees  might  be  better  held  in  Dublin. 

7485.  That  is  what  I.  wanted  to  know.  One  other 
point.-  Suppose  that  there  were  two  or  more  University 
Colleges  in  a common  University,-  would  you  think  it 
desirable  to  have  a common . programme  for  these  ex- 
aminations?— It  would  depend  on  circumstances. 

7486.  In  the  Honours  subjects,  I suppose? — In  many 
respects  I think  it  would  be  a good  thing ; but  it  would 
depend  on  various  circumstances  and  the  relations  of 
the  two  Colleges  to  each  other.  A priori,  I should  have 
no  objection. .to  it. . 


Belfast. 
April  2,  1902. 

Frederick 
S.  Boas,  Esq., 

M.A.,  F.n.U.I. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Johnson  Symington, 'EsQ.,  m.d.-,  F.n.u.1.;  Professor  of  Anatomy  and : Registrar,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast  examined. 


7487.  Chairman. — I think-  you  are  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy and  Registrar  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast  ? — 
Yes. 

7488.  Have. you  to  deal  with  Biology? — Yes.  I am 
speaking  for  Professor  Cunningham,  who  is  unable  to 
attend, 

7489.  Will  you  proceed?— I desire  to  give  evidence 
regarding  the  recent  developments,  the  present  arrange- 
ments', and  the  more  urgent  needs  of  the  departments 
of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology  in  this  Col- 
lege, and  I also  wish  to  place  before  the  Commission 
certain  facts  with  regard  to  the  equipment  for  a group 
of  subjects  taught  by  Dr.  R.  O.  Cunningham,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  History,  who,  I regret  to  say,  owing 
to  a recent  severe  illness,  is  unable  to  appear. 

Until  1893  both  Anatomy  and  Physiology  were  taught 
by  one  Professor,  and  until  about  the  same  time  there 
was  no  special  department  or  teacher  of  Pathology. 
Owing  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Dunville,  d.l.,  a 
Chair  of  Physiology  was  founded  in  1893,  so  that  the 
College  was  then  able  to  confine  the  duties  of  the  ori- 
ginal Professorship  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  to 
’ Anatomy  only.  Shortly  before  this  a Lectureship  on 
Pathology  was  established,  without,  however,  any  special 
endowment ; but  a sum  of  £5Q  a year  was,  with  the 
sanction  of  the- Lord  Lieutenant,  paid  to  the  Lecturer 
out  of  the  unexpended  balance  of-  the  College.  Soon 
after  the  foundation  of  the  Dunville  Chair  of  Physio- 
logy, the  Government  • granted  about  £2,500  for  the 
erection  of  A building  to  accommodate  the  new  depart- 
ments of  -Physiology  and  Pathology,  and  last  year  Sir 
James  Musgrave,  Bart.,  gave  an  endowment  for  the 
establishment  of  a Chair  of  Pathology.  I desire  to  em- 

Shasise  the  fact  that  but-for  the  generous  donations  of 
Ir.  R.  G.  Dunville  and  Sir  James  Musgrave  the  pro- 
vision in  the  College  for  the  teaching  of  Anatomy, 
Physiology,-  and-  pathology  would  inevitably  have  be- 
come so  defective,  in  view  of  the  rapid  advances  in  our 


knowledge  of  these  subjects,  and  the  marked  develop- 
ments in  the  practical  methods  of  teaching  them,  that 
the  work  could  not  have  been  carried  on  in  an  efficient 
and  a satisfactory  manner.  We  should  not  have  been 
able  to  train  our  students  for  the  higher  examinations 
of  the  Royal  University  in  these  subjects,  and  the  re- 
putation of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  College  would 
have  suffered  very  severely. 

Although  we  now  possess  a Professorship  for  each  of 
these  three  subjects,  much  stiU  remains  to  be  done  by 
extending  the  buildings,  providing  assistants,  and  in- 
creasing the  grants  for  maintenance  before  they  can 
be  properly  worked. 

• The  rooms  now  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  Anatomy 
were  formerly  used  for  both  the  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical classes.  Although  old  they  are  admirably  ar- 
■ ranged,  and  meet  fairly  well  the  requirements  of  the 
anatomical  department.  The  sum  granted  by  the 
Treasury  for  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings  for 
Physiology  and  Pathology  was  quite  inadequate  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  accommodation  for  these  important 
departments-  of  Medical  Science,  and  was  only  about 
one-tenth  of  that  recently  spent  in  Liverpool  for  a simi- 
lar purpose.  In  the  physiologioal  department  the  same 
room  has  to  be  used  for  the  systematic  lectures  and  the 
practical  class.  This  entails  a large  amount  of  extra 
labour  and  is,  in  every  way,  very  inconvenient.  Again, 
the  chemical  and  other  branches  of  Physiology  require 
at  least  four  times  the  space  at  present  available,  in 
•order  that  the  Professor  and  the  students  may  work 
with  reasonable  comfort. 

Under  the  direction  of  Erofessor.  .Lorrain  Smith, -the 
Pathological  Department  of -the  College  has  become  the 
Department  of-  Belfast.  A -considerable  number-i  of 
former  -students  of  the  College,  engaged  in  the  public 
services,  both  at  hPme  and  abroad,-  and  many,  of  - the 
younger  practitioners  in  this  district,  come  to  this 


Johnson 
Symington, 
Esq.,  m.d. 
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B laboratory,  either  to  keep  themselves  abreast  of  the 

* T‘  constant  advances  in  Bacteriology  and  other  depart- 

April  2,  1902.  ments  of  Pathology,  or  to  engage  in  some  original  work. 

— Within  the  last  few  years  a number  of  important  .institu- 
Johnson  tions  and  new  departments  in  Universities  and  Oollcges 
Symington,  have  been  founded  in  England  and  Scotland  for  the  scien- 
M,D'  tific  study  of  the  nature  of  the  disease®  affecting  man  and 
the  lower  animals.  I need  only  mention  the  Jenner 
Institute,  and  the  laboratories  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  London,  the  laboratory  at 
Olay  burg,  under  the  London  Asylums’  Board,  tho 
School  of  Tropical  Diseases  at  Liverpool,  the  labora- 
tories of  the  Royal  Colleges,  and  of  tho  Lunatic 
Asylums,  and  the  Uslior  Institute  of  Public  Health  m 
Edinburgh.  Further,  tire  Local  Government  Board 
spend  a considerable  sum  every  year  in  special  re- 
searches on  various  conditions  affecting  the  public 
health,  and  winch  that  department  has  to  deal  with. 
The  foundation  of  tho  Musgrave  Chair  of  Pathology 
was  a recognition  of  tho  value  and  importanco  of  this 
work,  but  otherwise  almost  nothing  has  been  done 
in  this  country,  either  by  tho  Government,  local  authori- 
ties, or  private  individuals  to  support  such  objects.  An 
elaborate  scheme  has  been  drafted  by  an  influential 
Committee  in  Dublin  for  a National  Institute  of  Re- 
search and  Public  Health  in  Ireland,  but  up  to  tho 
present  time,  unfortunately,  it  exists  only  on  paper.  So 
far  as  its  limited  means  have  permitted,  this  College 
has  striven  to  enoourage  and  stimulate  such  work. 
Last  summer  Professor  Thompson  conducted  a post- 
graduate class  of  Clinical  Chemistry,  and  Professor 
Lorrain  Smith  had  twenty-three  Medical  practitioners 
attending  a course  of  Practical  Bacteriology.  Quite 
recently  improved  methods  for  the  chemical  and  micros- 
copical examination  of  the  blood  have  proved  of  great 
utility  in  the  early  detection  and  the  treatment  of 
various  obscure  diseases.  Such  work  can  only  bo  suc- 
cessfully pursued  by  experts  in  properly-equipped  labo- 
ratories. Various  important  researches  on  this  subject, 
carried  out  in  our  Pathological  Laboratory,  have  already 
been  published,  and  the  Council  has  recently  appointed 
a demonstrator  to  give  post-graduate  instruction  in 
this  department  of  Pathology.  With  tho  co-operation 
of  Dr.  Wm.  Graham,  tho  Superintendent  of  tho  Bel- 
fast District  Lunatic  Asylum,  we  have  appointed  a 
demonstrator  of  Pathological  Neurology,  and  made 
arrangements  for  the  investigation  of  the  Pathological 
nature  of  mental  and  other  nervous  diseases.  As  an 
introduction  to  a post-graduate  course  on  this  subject  I 
have  untertaken  to  deliver,  tliis  summer,  a series  of 
lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the  Advanced  Anatomy 
of  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  efforts  of  the  College  to  provide  advanced  in- 
struction and  to  afford  facilities  for  our  young  graduates 
to  engage  in  research  have  severely  taxed  its  resources, 
and  the  very  success  of  these  efforts  has  rendered  more 
pressing  and  obvious  our  deficiences  in  equipment.  As 
President  Hamilton  will  doubtless  have  explained  to 
you  no  provision  has  been  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  providing  assistants  or  demonstrators  to  the 
Professors.  This  defect,  which  amongst  all  the  public 
institutions  of  a similar  standing  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  only  to  be  found  in  tho  Queen’s  Oollcges  in 
Ireland,  has  naturally  been  felt  with  special  keonness 
by  the  teachers  of  those  subjects,  which  are  of  a prac- 
tical nature,  and  in  which  each  student  has  to  be  taught 
to  make  preparations  or  perform  experiments  himself. 
This  is  the  case  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Patho- 
logy, where  all  the  Professors  pay  for  such  assistants 
out  of  their  own  pockets. 


One  of  the  great  difficulties  that  luis  been  experience* 
in  the  working  of  the  College  is  to  provide  funds  for  tin 
maintenance  of  its  various  departments,  and  this  dtffi 
cu%  os  rapidly  reaching  an  acute  stage  owing  to  botl 
the  increased  requirement®  of  old  departments  and  thi 
demands  of  new  ones.  About  ten  years  ago  there  wai 
no  Pathological  Department,  and  Anatomy  and  Physio 
logy  were  taught  by  one  Professor,  in  the  same  build 
mg.  With  the  separation  of  Anatomy  from  Physiology 
and  the  establishment  of  a Pathol ogioal  Department,  th 
expenses  for  attendance,  cleaning,  lighting,  and  heatin: 
have  inevitably  increased.  Meanwhile  the  annual  gran 
for  the  up-keep  of  Die  College  has  remained  stationary 
consequently  the  sum  formerly  available  for  the  pur 
chase  of  apparatus,  &c.,  by  one  Professor  is  not  onl; 
dimmished.  but  has  to  be  distributed  amongst  thiee 
- That  these  three  departments  are  doing  good  work 
and  are  greatly  in  need  of  pecuniary  support,  was  show: 


last  year  by  Dr.  Itedfom,  our  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  who  gavo  £500  to  tho  Equip, 
ment  Fund,  with  a request  that  it  should  bo  devoted  to 
tlioir  support. 

In  my  statement  regarding  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
and  Pathology,  I liavo  shown  that  owing  to  private 
generosity  the  equipment  for  teaching  and  research  in 
those  subjects  has  boon  extended  so  as  to  keep  pace,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  with  tho  progress  of  Science  and 
the  necessarily  increased  specialisation  in  teaching.  I re- 
gret to  have  to  admit  t'liinl.  such  is  not  tho  ease  with  the 
Biological  Department.  The  subject®  taught  in  tho 
College  by  the  Professor  of  Natural  History  include  not 
only  Zoology  and  Botany,  but  also  Mineralogy,  Geology, 
and  Physical  Geography,  and  lwi  lias  no  namslanlo  either 
to  deliver  some  of  tho  lectures,  conduct  tutorial  classes, 
demonstrate  to  tho  practical  cliiss,  or  help  in  preparing 
and  mounting  specimens  for  tho  large  museum  which  is 
under  his  care.  The  majority  of  his  stmluiils  ore  medi- 
cal, and  in  accordance  wilh  iliui  regulations  of  tho  Royal 
University  they  must  attend  lectures  on  Zoology  and 
Botany,  and  also  a practical  class  of  Biology,  To  meat 
tho  wants  of  the  Engineering  students  preparing  for 
the  B.E.  degree,  lie  has  to  give  a course  of  lectures  on 
Geology  and  Physical  Geography.  Further  instruction 
in  all  those  subjects  is  roquirod  to  assist  students  m 
preparing  for  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  of  the 
Royal  University,  both  Pass  and  Honours,  and  for  tho 
B.Sc.  and  D.Sc.  degrees. 

I need  not  insist  upon  tlw  inimrtanco  of  a well- 
equipped  school  of  Biology  in  a College  such  as  this,  not 
only  in  the  education  of  students  for  several  of  tho 
professions,  but  also  in  providing  a centre  for  assisting 
local  Naturalists  in  their  work,  and  in  affording  facili- 
ties for  original  investigations. 


When  the  provisions  for  the  teaching  and  investigation 
of  those  subjects  in  tho  Universities  and  University  Col- 
leges in  England  and  Scotland  is  oom pared  with  tlwwu 
existing  in  this  College,  it  is  evident  that  our  equip- 
ment is  scandalously  inadequate,  indued  tlioro  is  not 
a single  University  or  University  College  in  either  of 
thoso  countries  that  appoints  only  ono  Professor  in 
teach  all  these  subjects'.  Hu>  (Government  has 
provided  for  their  needs  in  a much  more 

liberal  manner  in  Dublin,  whoro  another  Irish 
educational  institution,  viz. Tho  Royal  College  of 
Science,  which  is  of  more  recent  standing,  and 
with  far  fewer  Biological  students  than  this  Col- 
lege, has  separate  Chairs  for  Zoology,  Botany, 
and  Geology,  and  each  Professor  is  provided  with  an 
assistant.  Again,  teachers  and  students  of  these 
Sciences  have  in  Dublin  the  uso  of  a very  large  museum 
--a  library,  containing  an  extensive  collection  of  scien- 
tific journals  and  text-books— and  a Botanical  Garden, 
with  a laboratory  in  connection  with  it.  According  to 
the  official  Return,  given  on  p.  272  of  tho  Appendix 
to  tho  Second  Report  of  your  Commission,  tho  grant 
to  tlie  Royal  College,  of  Soience  during  tho  year  1900- 
1901  amounted  to  £8,006.  This  sum  is  not  only  exclu- 
sive of  maintenance  of  buildings  and  furniture,  but 
“o  of  *uol,  lighting,  stationery,  printing,  and  binding. 
l.n.  the  College  of  Scionco  there  are  six  Professors ; in 
thiB— Queen’s  Collego— nineteen  Professors  and  four 
Lecturers ; and  tho  annual  Government  grant  to  the 
two  institutions  is  nearly  the  samo.  In  the  Return 
mentioned  above,  no  particulars  are  given  to  enable  one 
to  estimate  accurately  tho  proportion  of  this  sum  spent 
on  tlio  Natural  Sciences — Zoology,  Botany,  and  Geo- 
h>gy— as  distinguished  from  tho  Physical  Scioncos— 
Chemistry,  Applied  Mathematics,  and  Engineering ; 
but  as  one-half  of  the  Professors  in  tho  College  of 
Science  are  ongaged  in  teaching  the  fornior  group  of 
wbteota,  we  may  oonsider  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
£8,000  goes  directly  or  indirectly  to  tho  Bupport  of  the 
.Natural  Science  group.  Intimately  associated  with  the 
departments  of  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Geology  in  the 
College  of  Soience  are  the  Natural  History  and  Bota- 
nical  divisions  of  the  Dublin  Museum  of  Soience  and 
Art.  The  sum  expended  by  the  Government  on  the 
Natural  History  Division  during  1900-1901  was  £4,101, 
a°d  °n  the  Botanioal  Division  £1,137,  making  a total 
of  £5,238  for  these  parts  of  the  Musoiun.  Then  the 
up-keep  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Glasnevin  for 
the  same  period  amounted  to  £3,842,  The  National 
Library  cost  £3,732,  and  we  may  fairly  estimate  Die 
P^Tortl“n  spent  in  it  for  Natural  Soience  as  at  least 
~°°0;  , v0“  figures  it  will  be  seon  that  Die  sum 
devoted  by  the  Government  to  Zoology,  Botany,  and 
Geology  in  Dublin  amounts  to  fully  £12,000  a year. 
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In  the  Belfast  Queen’s  College,  which  is  the  only 
Goyernment  educational  institution  north  of  the  Boyne 
giving  higher  instruction  in  these  subjects,  there  is 
only  one  Professor  appointed  to  teach  the  entire  group, 
and  he  has  no  assistant.  There  is  an  endowment  of 
£282  for  this  Professorship,  and  the  sum  available  out 
of  the  College  funds  to  purchase  instruments,  appara- 
tus, and  other  material  required  in  teaching,  and  to 
procure  specimens  for  the  Natural  History  Museum,  is 
£70.  There  is  also  an  allowance  of  £30  for  the  up- 
keep of  the  Botanic  Garden,  making  a total  of  £100  a 
year.  Add  to  this  the  share  of  administrative  and 
library  expenses,  which  probably  do  not  exceed  £250, 
and  we.  have  a total  of  £562,  as  compared  with  £12,000 
spent  in  Dublin  for  the  same  subjects. 

I fully  recognise  the  claims  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  and  the  Library  in  Dublin  as  being  national 
institutions  and  benefiting  Ireland  generally,  and  I 
would  not  suggest  for  one  moment  that  they  are  treated 
on  too  liberal  a scale.  At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious 
that  the  equipment  in  this  College  for  the  teaching  and 
advancement  of  the  Natural  Sciences  is  utterly  inade- 
quate, and  that  students  of  these  subjects  in  Belfast 
work  under  very  serious  disadvantages  as  compared 
with  those  in  Dublin,  and  unless  the  authorities  are 
determined  to  starve  out  the  provincial  Colleges  and  to 
concentrate  all  the  higher  Science  teaching  in  Dublin, 
the  oft-repeated  appeals  of  this  College  for  more  ade- 
quate recognition  must  be  met.  No  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  staff  for  teaching  these  subjects  since 
the  College  was  founded  more  than  fifty  years  ago ; 
indeed  the  reverse  is  the  case,  for  in  the  original 
Charter  separate  Chairs  of  Natural  History  and  of 
Geology  were  established,  and  continued  to  exist  until 
1860,  when  the  Chair  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  was 
abolished.  It  is  a rather  peculiar  circumstance  that 
while  the  Government  have  abolished  two  Chairs  in 
this  College,  private  benefactors  have  founded  two. 

Before  taking  up  the  general  University  question, 
there  are  a few  points  connected  with  the  examinations 
and  regulations  of  the  Royal  University,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  this  body  to  the  College,  to  which  I should  like 
to  be  permitted  to  refer.  The  Royal  University  does 
not  recognise  the  examinations  of  any  other  Univer- 
sity as  a preliminary  to  the  study  of  Medicine,  even 
a degree  in  Arts  is  not  accepted  in  place  of  its  own 
Matriculation  examination.  After  a student  has 
passed  this  examination  he  must  wait  a year  before  he 
can  appear  for  the  First  Arts  examination,  and  this 
must  be  passed  before  he  can.  present  himself  for  his 
First  Medical  examination.  These  regulations  fre- 
quently deprive  the  College  and  the  University  of  a 
very  good  type  of  student.  For  instance,  this  session 
the  son  of  a well-known  citizen,  of  Belfast  commenced 
the  study  of  Medicine  here.  He  has  been  in  Cam- 
bridge for  three  years,  and  taken  his  B.A.  degree  there. 
Had  he  desired  to  graduate  in  Medicine  in  the  Royal 
University  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  pass  its 
Matriculation  examination,  then  wait  a year  and  pass 
the  First  Arts,  before  he  could  present  himself  for  any 
Medical  examination.  This  student  has  decided  to 
graduate  in  the  Edinburgh  University,  and  the  autho- 
rities there  have  not  only  accepted  his  B.A.,  as  equiva- 
lent to  their  Matriculation,  but  as  ’Chemistry  was  one 
of  the  subjects  he  took  for  his  B.A.,  they  have  exempted 
him  from  the  examination  on  that  subject  in  his  First 
Medical  examination.  I am  informed  that  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  would  have  granted  him  the  same  ex- 
emptions as  the  Edinburgh  University  has  done.  One 
of  the  causes  of  the  decline  in  the  number  of  Medical 
students  entering  for  the  Royal  University  degrees,  espe- 
cially here  in  the  North,  is  the  arrangement  of  its  pre- 
liminary examinations  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
Scotch  Universities.  Thus,  while  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity will  not  accept  any  preliminary  other  than  its  own, 
the  Universities  in  Scotland  recognise  the  Matricula- 
tion of  the  Royal  University  as  equivalent  to  their 
preliminary  examination  for  Medicine,  so  that  an  Irish 
The  Witness 
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student  having  passed  the  Royal  University  Matricula- 
tion, can  begin  liis  Medical  studies  at  once  in  the 
Scotch  Universities,  whereas  should  he  decide  to  enter 
for  the  Royal  University  he  must  wait  a year  and  then 
pass  the  First  Arts  examination. 

With  regard  to  the  Medical  examinations  of  the 
Royal  University,  I think  that  the  standard  is  a good 
and  reasonable  one,  and  I should  be  sorry  to  see  it  in 
any  way  lowered.  This  opinion  is  based  upon  my  ex- 
perience of  eight  years  as  a Medical  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
University  ; of  nine  years  as  an  Examiner  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh ; of  three  years  in  the  Victoria 
University,  and  about  fourteen  years  in  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh. 

The  present  constitution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal 
University  is  such  that  the  views  of  the  teaching  staff 
of  the  Colleges,  especially  the  provincial  ones,  are  not 
sufficiently  represented  in  its  deliberations.  No  Fellow 
or  Examiner  in  the  University  can  be  a Senator,  and 
as  the  great  majority  of  the  Professors  of  this  College 
are  Fellows  or  Examiners  in  the  University,  they  have 
no  direct  voice  in  the  government  of  the  University. 
Further,  the  corporate  body  of  the  College  has  no  power 
of  electing  a representative,  although  the  graduates 
have.  I do  not  know  why  it  was  considered  necessary 
to  exclude  from  any  share  in  the  government  of  the  Uni  ■ 
versity  a large  number  of  men  who,  from  their  experi- 
ence both  as  teachers  and  Examiners,  were  particu- 
larly qualified  to  express  opinions  on  many  questions 
coming  before  the  Senate.  Such  an  exclusion  of  Ex- 
aminers from  the  governing  body  is  not  found  necessary 
in  other  Universities.  My  old  master,  Sir  William 
Turner,  with  whom  I examined  in  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, has  been  for  many  years  a member  of  its  Uni- 
versity Court,  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  he 
takes  a very  active  share  in  its  work,  and  exercises  a 
considerable  influence  on  its  proceedings.  A distin- 
guished member  of  this  Commission  — Professor 
Butcher — may  be  taken  as  another  instance  of  a teacher 
and  Examiner  occupying,  with  great  advantage  to  the 
Edinburgh  University,  a seat  in  its  Court.  Such  is 
also  the  case  with  the  Victoria  University,  each  consti- 
tuent College  of  which  is  represented  in  the  University 
Court  by  members  of  its  various  faculties.  Many  of 
the  causes  which  have  tended  to  make  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity unpopular,  and  have  driven  so  many  Irish  stu- 
dents to  the  Scotch  and  other  Universities,  are  due  to 
this  divorce  between  the  teaching  bodies  and  the  Uni- 
versity, leading  to  impracticable  and  vexatious  restric- 
tions, such  as  those  regulating  the  entrance  to  the 
University.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed  before  this 
Commission  that  Ireland  has  already  enough  of  Uni- 
versity Education.  In  view  of  the  poor  equipment  for 
higher  teaching,  this  view  seems  to  me  to  be  based  upon 
an  entire  misconception  of  what  University  Education 
really  is.  The  Royal  University,  as  an  Examining 
Board,  can  draw  up  elaborate  schemes  for  examinations 
on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
thereby  facilities  for  University  Education  are  pro- 
vided. Teaching  and  examining  cannot  be  separated 
without  detracting  from  the  ideal  character  of  Univer- 
sity Education.  Whatever  solution  of  the  University 
problem  may  be  deemed  expedient,  in  view  of  the  reli- 
gious and  political  conditions  of  Ireland,  the  impor- 
tance of  a close  association  of  these  two  intimately-related 
functions  must  be  recognised.  Since  I came  to  Ireland. 
— about  nine  years  ago— I have  carefully  studied  the- 
various  proposals  that  have  been  made  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  difficult  and  complex  problem  of  Irish  Uni- 
versity Education,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  only 
practical  solution  is  a reformed  Royal,  with  affiliated 
Colleges,  such  as  was  sketched  by  the  President  of  this 
College,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission  last 
September.  With  reference  to  the  relations  that  ought 
to  exist  between  this  College  and  the  University,  I agree 
with  the  statements  contained  in  the  memorandum 
which  the  Corporate  Body  have  presented  to  the  Com- 
mission.* 

withdrew. 


John  W.  Byers,  Esq.,  m.a.,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Midwifery,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  examined. 

7490.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  Midwifery  are  mentioned  in  your  paper.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly 

in  this  College? — Yes.  proceed? — Yes.  f have  divided  my  remarks  under 

7491.  You  were  good  enough  to  indicate  your  readi-  three  heads.  The  first  discusses  the  causes  which  have 
ijess  to  give  evidence,  before  us  on  certain  points  which  retarded  the  progress  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  as  an 

* See  page  397.  ...... 
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educational  institution ; the  second  suggests  certain 
alterations  in  its  constitution  and  government,  by 
which  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  may  be  better  adjusted 
to  its  environment,  to  the  needs  and  changes  of  tlio 
present  age,  and  to  the  advances  of  Scholarship  and 
Science ; and  the  third  deals  with  the  question  of  the 
settlement  of  Irish  University  Education. 

I wish  to  say  that  I do  not  appear  in  any  representa- 
tive capacity,  the  corporate  body  of  Queen's  College, 
Belfast,  having,  on  March  4tli,  1902,  decided  unani- 
mously not  to  send  any  delegates,  but  to  leave  it  per- 
fectly open  to  any  Professor  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mission. Any  value  to  be  attached  to  the  views  I 
express  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  the  results  of 
the  observation  and  experience  of  an  Ulsterman  who 
passed  through  the  Faculties  both  of  Arts  and  of  Medi- 
cine at  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  who  has,  during  Ihe 
whole  of  his  professional  career  in  Belfast,  been  a 
teacher  in  the  Medical  School,  has  been  an  Examiner 
in  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  since  1899  (thirteen 
years),  and  is  a Professor  in  Queen’s  College  since 
September,  1893  (nine  years),  and  who  has  also  been 
closely  connected  with  such  educational  institutions  as 
the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  the  Camp- 
bell College,  and  Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

I graduated  as  M.D.  of  the  Queen’s  University  in 
1878,  at  a time  when  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  was  in 
an  extremely  flourishing  condition.  I propose  to  put 
before  you  in  the  first  place  some  statistics  showing  the 
condition  of  the  College  at  that  time,  and  contrast  it 
with  what  prevails  now. 

Taking  the  session  1878-79  (the  year  before  the  de- 
struction of  the  Queen’s  University),  I find  there  were 
500  students  (all  men)  at  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  of 
whom  131  were  in  the  Arts,  324  in  the  Medical 
Faculty,  20  in  Law,  and  14  in  Civil  Engineering.  The 
following  figures,  taken  from  Appendix  No.  3 in  the 
President’s  report  for  that  year,  page  14,  show  tlio  at- 
tendance in  the  Medical  classes : — 


Return  of  Number  of  Students  attending  Classes  in 
' Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  Session  1878-79:— 


Medical  Faculty. 

Medical  Jurisprudence 
Anatomy, 

Practical  Anatomy, 

Practice  of  Medicine, 

Practice  of  Surgery, 

Materia  Medica, 

Midwifery,  . 

Operative  Surgery, 

Chemistry,  . 

Practical  Chemistry, 

Laboratory, 

Zoology,  . . 

Botany, 

N.B. -^-Anatomy  included  Physiology  at  this  time, 
the  two  subjects  being  taught  by  the  same  Professor. 
As  Anatomy  was  compulsory  for  the  final  M.D.,  ex- 
amination of  the  Queen's  University,  probably  more 
students  took  Practical  Anatomy  than  at  t)ie  present 
time. 


. 202 
. 287 
. 87 
. 98 
. 78 
. 60 


. raa 
. 81 
. 19 
. 91 
. 86 


Return  of  the  Number  of  Students  attending  Classes  in 
the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  Session  1878-79:— 

Arts  Faculty. 


Greek — First  year, 35 

„ Second  year, 30 

,,  Higher, 7 

Latin— First  year, 35 

„ Second  year,  . . . . .38 

„ Higher, .8 

English  Language,  ....  36 

History,  . . 7 

English  Literature 30 

Modern  Languages  (French  and  German) — ■ 
First  year,  . . . . . . 117 

Modern  Languages  (French  aiid  German- 
Second  year, 38 


Modern  Languages  (French  nnd  Gorman)— 

Honour, 

Logic, 

Metaphysics, 

Higher  Logic, • 

Mathematics— First  year,  . 

„ Second  year,  .... 

,,  Higher, 

Natural  Philosophy  -Higher,  . . . . 

Political  Economy, 

Natural  Philosophy, 

Mathematical  Physios, 

Experimental  Physics, 

Natural  Philosophy  Summer  cIobr, 

„ „ Higher,  . . . . 


14 

41 

22 

9 

44 

10 

5 

5 

23 

40 

2 

17 

72 

5 


Let  me  now  contrast  these  returns  with  the  last  .re- 
port of  the  President  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  that 
for  session  1900-1901. 

Tn  session  1900-1901  the  number  of  students  attend- 
ing each  Faculty  was — 


Arts, 117 

Law 11 

Medicine,  . 226 

Engineering,  . . . . .13 


367 

Attending  in  more  than  ono  Faculty,  . 8 


Total, 


369 


Of  these  33  were  ladieR  (ladies  first  admitted  to  Arts’ 
classes  in  1882,  anil  to  Medical  cIhhhoh  in  1889),  but  as 
15  of  them  were  uon-Malrioulnled  students  attending 
a class  of  English  Literature,  there  were  really  only 
18  boua  fide  female  students,  so  that  in  session  1900- 
1901  there,  were  326  inalo  and  18  fomalo  students— a 
total  of  344  in  all. 


Number  of  Students  attending  Classes  in  Session  1900- 
1901. 

(Page  27  of  Report.) 


Medical  Faculty. 

Medical  Jurisprudence,  . 
Anatomy  (Junior  and  Senior), 
Practical  Anatomy,  . 

Physiology, 

Practical  Physiology, 

Practical  Histology,  . 

Biological  Chemistry, 

Medicine,  .... 
Surgery,  .... 
Operative  Surgery,  . 

Materia  Mcdica,  , . . 

Midwifery, 

Chemistry, 

Practical  Chemistry — Summer, 

„ ,,  Winter, 

Laboratory — Summor,  1900. 

„ Winter,  1900-1, 
Zoology,  . . . . 

Botany,  .... 
Practical  Biology, 

Systematic  Pathology — Summer, 
Practical  Pathology — Summer, 
Bacteriology — Summer,  1900, 
Practical  Pharmacy — Summer, 
Ophthalmology  and  Otology, 
Sanitary  Science, 


1900, 

1900- 


1900, 

1900, 


1900, 


. .53 
. 101 
. 119 
. 73 
. 33 


47 

41 

45 

43 

6 


Return  of  the  Number  of  Students  attending  ClassoB  in 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  Session  1900-1901:— 


Arts  Faculty  (see  page  27  of  Roport). 


Greek, 

Latin, 

English  Language  and  Literature, 

History, 

French,  .....  .... 

Logic,  . ..  ‘ . 

Metaphysics,  .... 
Mathematics,  .... 
Natural  Philosophy,  . 

Physical  Laboratory, 

Political  Economy,  . 


46 

60 

65 

4 


17 
. 45 
. 104 
. 65 
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We  see,  therefore;,  that  if  we  contrast,  session  1878-79 
•with  session  1900-1901  there  is  (counting  male  and 
female  students)  a falling  off  of  174  male  students.' 
In  the  Arts  Faculty,  in  1878-79  there  were  131  in 
attendance,  all  males,  in  the  same  faculty  in  session 
1900-1901,  there,  were  117  (including  both  men  and 
women),  or  omitting  the  15  non-Matriculated  females, 
102.  In  Medicine  there  were  324  students  in  1878—79 
«(all  males),  last  year  there  were  226  (men  and  women). 
In  Law,  in  1878-79  there  were  20  students,  last  session 
there  were  11.  In  Engineering  in  1878-79  there  were 
14  students,  last  year  there  were' 12. 

Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  was  opened  in  1849-50,  and 
in  its  first  ten  years,  the  average  number  of  students 
in  attendance  was  189  • 1 ; in  the  second  decade  it  was 
■368  - 2 ; in  the  third  decade  it  rose  to  400  -3  ; and  in 
the  fourth,  473  ■ 5 ; in  the  fifth  decade  (1889-99)  it 
fell  to  416  • 7 : and  in  the  first  two  completed  years  of 
the  current  decade  it  has  fallen  to  353. 

In  1878-79,  the  first  date  I have  taken,  the  population 
of  Belfast  was  about  200,000  ; now  it  is  348,965. 

The  figures  I have  given  in  reference  to  Queen’s 
•College  are  very  significant,  and  demand  the  closest 
attention  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  that  institution,  and  who  are  anxious  for  its  welfare. 

I.  What,  then,  are  the  causes  which  have  retarded 
the  progress  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  as  an  educa- 
tional institution  as  indicated  by  these  statistics  ? 

1st.  The  destruction  of  the  Queen’s  University  in. 
1879,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  in  its  place  ; 
in  other  words,  the  substitution  of  a mere  Examining 
for  a Teaching  University.  As  a result  old  graduates 
•of  the  Queen’s  (3,793  degrees  were  conferred  by  it) 
viewed  with  suspicion  the  creation  of  the  Royal,  and, 
•disgusted  at  being  left  graduates  of  a non-existent 
University,  many  of  them  took  care  that  their  relatives 
would  go  to  a University  not  likely  to  be  experimented 
•on,  as  their  alma  mater  had  been ; and  hence  from 
Ulster  began  a trend  to  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Eng- 
lish- Universities,  which  has  ever  since  continued.  I 
Lave  been  struck  very  much  by  hearing,  when  in  con- 
sultation in  different  parts  of  Ulster,  of  the  number 
of  students  who  now  leave  the  northern  province  to 
study,  especially,  in  the  Medical  Schools  of  Scotland. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a colony  of  Ulster  young 
men  at  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School. 

2nd.  The  influence  of  the  Royal  University  on 
•Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  Senate  and  Standing  Com- 
mittee and  the  appointment  of  Fellows  and  Examiners, 
much  has  been  done  to  prevent  confidence  in  the 
Koyal  University  on  the  part  of  Queen’s  College,  Bel- 
fast, the  Belfast  Medical  School,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Ulster.  On  the  original  Senate  nominated  in  the 
Charter  only  one  Queen’s  University  graduate  (Dr. 
M'Keown)  educated  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  found 
•a  place  in  lieu  of  the  four  in  the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s 
University  at  the  time  of  its  destruction,  who  had 
studied  in  Belfast— Dr.  M'Keown,  H.  M'Mordie,  m.a., 
r-L.D.  ; David  Ross,  m.a.,  ll.  d.  (the  Recorder  of  Bel- 
fast), and  Andrew  M.  Porter,  m. a.,  ll.d.,  m.p.  (the 
present  Master  of  the  Rolls).  Belfast  men  seem  to  have 
"been  carefully  excluded.  Nor  is  the  existing  state  of 
things  more  favourable. 

(а) .  Senate. — No  Professor  of  Queen’s  Oollege,  Bed- 
fast, is  on  the  Senate  (the  influence  of  Professor  Red- 
fern  on  the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University  was  of  the 
greatest  value  to  Queen’s  College,  Belfast),  except  one, 
the  present  Professor  of  Surgery,  and  he  is  not  a 
Grown  appointment  but  a representative  of  the  gradu- 
ates, and  is,  ipso  facto,  pot  a direct  representative  of 
the  College ; and,  as  a rule  exists  that  no  Senator  can 
be  an  Examiner  (this  did  not  prevent  Dr.  Redfem 
arid  other  Professors  of  other  Colleges  on  the  Senate 
of  the  Queen’s  University  examining),  the  Professor  of 
Surgery  at  Queen’s  College,  (Belfast,  is  unable  to  act 
in  that  capacity. 

(б) .  Standing  Committee. — Looked  at  from  a medical 
point  of  view,  this  Standing  Committee  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Royal  University,  which  is  practically  the 
Senate,  is  a most  extraordinarily  constituted  body. 
Apart  from  the  ex-officio  representatives  (the  Chan- 
cellor and  Vice-Chancellor)  there  are  sixteen  members, 
of  whom  ten  reside'  in  Dublin,  and  of  those,  four  are 
medical  men,  every  one  of  whom  lives  in  Dublin,  and, 
as  a consequence,  from  a medical  point  of  view  the 
Belfast  Medical  School  (which  sends  up  half  of'  the 
medical  candidates),  as  well  as  those  of  Cork  and  Gal- 
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way,  are  totally  unrepresented:  This  is  centralisation 
with  a vengeance.  Further,  two  of  these  medical  men 
are  intimately  associated  with  one . teaching1  school 
in  Dublin  which  is  affiliated  with  the  Royal  University, 
while,  as  if  to  exclude  our  Medical  School  in  Belfast 
from  all  direct  influence,  not  One  of  the  three  medical 
members  of  the  Senate  who  are  connected  with  the 
Belfast  Medical  School,  Dr.  W.  A.  M'Keown  (Lecturer 
on  Ophthalmology  at  Queen’s  College,  Belfast),  Pro- 
fessor Sinclair,  and  Dr.  Walton  Browne  (Chairman  of 
the  Medical'  Staff  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital, 
Belfast),  is  given  a place  on  the  Standing  Committee. 

A feature  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Royal 
University  that  seems  noteworthy  is  its  relationship  to 
Honour  Examinations.  In  the  Queen’s  University,  at 
the  conclusion  of  an  Honour  Examination,  the  Ex- 
aminers met,  compared  their  marks,  &c.,  and  decided 
there  and  then  the  position  of  the  candidates,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  their  deliberations  the  results  were 
posted  up.  In  tlie  Royal  University  when  the  Examiners 
meet,  they  hand  in  their  marks  to  the  Secretaries  of 
the  University,  one  of  whom  presides,  and  although 
they  may  recommend  what,  in  their  opinion,  the  re- 
sults should  be,  the  final  decision  on  the  matter  rests 
with  the  Standing  Committee,  and  no  results  are  an- 
nounced until  the  public  occasion  on  which  the  Degrees 
are  conferred.  In  other  worlds,  the  final  award  of  the 
Honours  resits  with  the  Standing  Committee,  none  of 
whom  examines  the  candidates.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween the  meeting  of  the  Honour  Board  and  the  public 
conferring  of  the  degrees  (sometimes  a couple  of  weeks), 
the  recommendations  as  to  the  relative  positions  of 
candidates,  based  on  the  examinations,  generally  leak  out, 
and  it  is  awkward  should  the  Standing  Committee  not 
confirm  the  recommendations  of  the  Examiners.  When 
the  Standing  Committee  have  before  them  all  the  re- 
sults, they  recommend  the  Senate  as  to  the  Exhibitions 
to  be  awarded,  and. the  Senate  thereupon,  make  the  final 
award.  (Appendix  to  First  Report  of  Commission,  p. 
272.)  The  Final  Medical  Examinations  of  the  Royal 
University  (like  those  of  all  other  medical  licensing 
Boards)  are  inspected  at  times  by  the  General  Medical 
Council.  In  October,  1901,  Dr.  D.  C.  M'Vail  (Glas- 
gow) and  Sir  George  Duffey,  M.D.,  (Dublin),  ;he 
Visitor  and  Inspector  appointed  by  the  General  Medical 
Council,  inspected  the  Final  Examinations  of  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland  in  Mddicine,  Surgery,  and  Mid- 
wifery, and  drew  up  a Report,  copies  of  which  were 
sent  to  the  authorities  of  the  Royal  University,  and 
each  (Board  of  Examiners  was  requested  by  the  Uni- 
versity to  supply  remarks  on  this  Report  of  the  Visitor 
and  idle  Inspector  of  the  General  Medical-  Council.  I 
think  the  Commission  should  ask  for  all  these  interest- 
ing documents,  so  that  they  shall  be  included  in  your 
Appendix. 

(c.)  Fellowships  and  Exam  iner ships. — It  would  ap- 
pear the  original  scheme  far  the  appointment  of 
Fellows  was  embodied  in  the  Statutes,  November  29th, 
1881.  The  Senate  might  elect  thirty-two  Fellows,  anid 
each  was  to  have  a salary  of  £400  per  annum,  “ but  if 
he  be  a Fellow  or  Professor  of  such  other  University  or 
College,  and  in  receipt  of  a salary  in  respect  to  such 
other  Fellowship  or  Professorship,  he  shall  receive  in 
respect  of  his  Fellowship  in  this  University  such  annual 
sum,  as  with  the  salary  of  his  other  Fellowship  or 
Professorship  shall  amount  to  £400  a year.”  The 
tenure  of  office  was  for  seven  years ; a Fellow  might 
be  re-eleoted,  but  in  case  this  was  not  done,  and  in 
the  case  of  vacancies  arising  from  any  other  cause, 
the  vacancy  was  to  be  filled  by  competitive  examination 
of  graduates  of  the  University,  unless  in  any  instance 
occurring  within  seven  years  after  the  appointment  of 
the  first  set  of  Fellows,  if  it  should  appear  to  the 
Senate  more  expedient  tx>  elect  without  examination. 
On  November  9th,  1882,  the  Senate  decided  that  the 
Colleges,  in  which  the  Fellows,  as  their  duty,  should 
teach  Matriculated  students  of  the  University,  should 
be: — The  three  Queen’s  Colleges,  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity College,  Dublin  (University  College,  Dublin,  as  it 
is  now  railed),  and  Magee  College,  Derry.  The 
Fellows  were  reduced  from  thirty-two  to  twenty-eight, 
and  one  half,  each  with  the  full  salary  of  £400  a year, 
was  assigned  to  University  Oollege,  Dublin,  one  Fellow 
with  full  salary  to  Magee  College,  Derry,  and  the 
remainder  (the  remuneration  of  each  varying  from  £188 
TO  £70,  according  as  the  sum,  with  his  salary  as  Pro- 
fessor, would  amount  to  £400  per  annum)  to  the  three 
Queen’s  Colleges.  By  this  arrangement  the  teaohers 
in  one  school  (University  College,  Dublin)  secured  at 
once  an  endowment  of  £5,600  per  annum.  Iri  July 
12th  1887,  the  Statutes  were  amended,  and  an  addi- 
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tional  Fellow  in  Irish  Language  and  Literature  was 
appointed,  and. another  £400  per  annum  was  thereby 
added  to  the  endowment  of  University  College,  Dublin. 
On  November  1st,  1888,  new  Statutes  were  enacted  for 
the  appointment  of  Fellows.  They  wero  not  to  exceed 
twenty-nine  in  number,  and  the  Senate  was  to  appoint 
by  open  voting.  All  mention,  however,  of  electing 
Fellows  from  the  graduates  by  examination  is  hero 
omitted.  In  April  8th,  1893,  tho  Statute's  now  in  force 
in  reference  to  the  Fellows  and  Medical  Follow, s wore 
enacted.  The  number  is  twenty-nine,  and  the  salary  of 
each  non-medical  Fellow  is  as  in  the  former  Statutes  ; 
the  appointment  is  by  open  voting  in  the  Senate,  tho 
Standing  Committee  having  previously  furnished  a 
report  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  applicants.  It 
was  also  enacted  that  eight  Medical  Fellows  may  ho 
elected,  and  they  were  to  he  selected  in  connection  with 
studies  relating  to  the  medical,  surgical,  and  obste- 
trical departments,  including  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy. The  Medical  Fellows  have  as  their  duty  to  ex- 
amine, and  they  are  paid  £150  per  annum.  Turning 
to  the  list  of  Medical  Fellows,  page  278,  Appendix  to 
First  Report  of  Royal  Commission  (and  they  were  all 
last  appointed  on  April  18th,  1900,  for  three  years), 
what  do  we  find?  Four  are  Dublin  men,  three  being 
connected  with  the  Catholic  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine and  one  with  the  Richmond  Hospital ; two  are 
Galway  Professors,  one  is  from  Cork,  and  one  from 
Belfast.  The  Senate  had  enacted,  as  we  have  seem, 
that  the  Medical  Fellows  “shall  be  elected  in  connec- 
tion with  studies  relating  to  the  medical,  surgical,  and 
obstetrical  departments,  including  Anatomy  and 
Physiology.”  How  have  they  carried  this  out?  Of  tho 
eight  Medical  Fellows,  five  belong  to  one  Board  (Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology),  there  being  three  in  Anatomy 
and  two  in  Physiology.  There  arc  two  surgical  Fellows 
and  on©  medical  (originally  there  were  two,  but  one,  it 
is  said,  was  transferred  on  a death  vacancy  to  the  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  Board).  Fancy  an  arrangement 
of  this  sort  occurring  in  any  English  or  Scotch  Uni- 
versity ! The  Belfast  School  of  Medicine  sends  in  about 
one-half  of  the  medical  candidates,  and  out  of  the  eight 
Fellows  in  Medicine  it  only  possesses  one.  and  he  is  in 
Anatomy.  There  is  not  a single  Belfast  Fellow  on  tho 
M.B.  Board  of  Examiners.  Turning  to  the  Medical 
Examiners,  of  whom  there  are  fifteen  (page  279,  Ap- 
pendix to  First  Report  of  Royal  Commission),  and 
whose  tenure  of  office  is  only  a yearly  one,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  know  why  one  of  them  is  paid  50  per 
cent,  per  annum  more  than  any  of  his  co-Examiners. 
(See  Appendix  to  First  Report,  Royal  Commission  on 
University  Education  in  Ireland,  page  279).  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  Examiners  at  the  M.B.  is  very  note- 
worthy. Belfast  (the  School  from  which  the  great  majo- 
rity of  candidates  come)  has  three  Examiners,  Cork 
has  two,  Galway  has. one  (lie  is  a Fellow),  the  Catholic 
University  School  of  Medicine,  Dublin,'  has  five  Exami- 
ners, of  whom  one  is  a Fellow  ; and,  finally,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  features  of  this  Board  of  Examiners 
is  that  two  of  the  members  (of  whom  one  is  a Fellow)  ,are 
on  the  staff  of  the  Richmond  Hospital,  an  institution 
which  has  no  possible  connection  with  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity at  all,  beyond  the  fact  that  having  two  of  its 
staff  (one  in  Medicine,  the  other  in  Surgery)  Exami- 
ners on  the  M.B,  Board  of  the  University,  it  by  this 
means  offers  most  tempting  attractions  to  provincial 
students  going  in  for  the  Final  M.B.  examination  of 
the  Royal  University,  to  attend  for  a time  the  Clinics 
at  that  Hospital,  of  these  teachers  and  Examiners. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  University 
until  1889,  at  the  final  'M.B.  Medical  examine  • 
tion,  there  was  not  a solitary  examining  repre- 
sentative from  the  Belfast  Medical  School.  I 
was.  elected  Examiner  at  that  date  (on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Rev.  President  Porter)  and  for  several  years 
I had  no  colleagues  from  Belfast,  and  the  greatest 
number  of  us  who  have  ever  been  appointed  on  this 
Board  from  Belfast  is  three  (the  number  we  at  present 
possess),  out  of  a total  of  thirteen  members.  As  a 
result  there  have  been  constant  discontent  in  our  School, 
with  frequent  agitation  amongst  the  students,  and  even 
deputations  to  the  Senate ; and  the  feeling  is  strong 
that  it  was  simply  owing  to  this  almost  constant  agita- 
tion that  any  appointments  were  made  from  the  Medi- 
cal teachers  of  that  School  in  Ireland,  which  sends  up 
about  one-half  of 'all  the  Medical  students  to  the  Royal 
University.  In  support  of  this,  may  I state  that  on 
May  26th,  1886,  a general  meeting  of  Medical  students 
was  held  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  to  form  “The 
Belfast  Medical  Students’  Association,”  its  raison  d’etre 
being  to  get  the  grievances  under  which  the  students 
laboured,  in  having  no  Examiners  at  the  Final  M.B. 


examination  of  tho  Royal  University,  redressed.  \ 
deputation  from  the  students  lind  previously  appeared 
before  tho  Senate  on  tho  matter.  The  subject  is  referred! 
to  in  The.  Hospital  Gazette,  May,  1886.  On  Di'cember 
8tli,  1888,  a memorial  was  presented  by  this  Associa- 
tion to  tho  Senate,  complaining  that  there  were  still  no 
Examiners  at  tho  Final  M.B.  examination.  As  a re- 
sult, tho  Standing  Committee  ordered  this  memorial  to 
bo  printed,  and  X was  appointed  Examiner  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Oil  December  24th,  1890,  a memorial  was 
sent  asking  that  a Surgical  Examiner  should  bo  ap- 
pointed from  tho  Belfast  Medical  School,  in  place  of 
Mr.  A.  Corley  (deceased).  J.n  1893,  and  in  1898,  memo- 
rials were  also  sent  by  the  Belfast  Medical  Students’ 
Association  to  the  Senate.  Two  years  ago,  tho  Medi- 
cal Faculty  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  forwarded  a 
document  to  the  Royal  University,  complaining  of  in- 
adequate representation  on  tile  Medical  Examining 
Boards  of  the  University,  and  shortly  afterwards,  Pro- 
fessor W.  II.  Thompson  and  Professor  Lindsay  were 
appointed  Examiners.  Finally,  the  introduction  of  the 
fancy  Arts  standard,  the  First  University  examination 
of  tho  Royal,  different  from  the  regulations  of  almost 
every  other  British  University,  drove  numbers  of  men. 
from  Belfast  in  quest  of  the  degrees  and  qualifications 
of  other  Universities  and  Colleges. 

In  tlvo  face  of  all  these  facts,  it  is  remarkable  that 
our  students  liavo  done  so  well  at  the  examinations ; 
it  is  indeed  a test  of  tlic  enthusiasm  and  ability  of  the 
teachers  in  the  Belfast  Medical  School  (both  at  the 
hospitals  and  at  tho  College)  that  we  have  still  such  a 
large  number  of  students.  One  thing  I notice  with  re- 
gret, that  we  do  not  now  attract  men  from  England  as 
we  did  formerly  when  I was  a student  of  tho  Belfast 
Medical  School.  The  unfair  treatment  of  the  Belfast 
Medical  School  by  tho  Royal  University  is,  I think,  the 
explanation. 

Of  the  effect  tho  Royal  University  has  liad  on  th© 
Arts  School  of  Queen’s  College,  Beliast,  my  esteemed 
colleagues  in  that  faculty  will  give  evidence.  I have 
spoken  in  reference  to  the  Medical  School,  as  it  is  with 
it  I am  now  specially  conversant,  and  not  because  I 
regard  it  as  the  right  arm  of  Queen’s  College  ; indeed, 
from  an  academic  point  of  view,  I hold  tho  very  oppo- 
site view,  viz. : — That  it  is  with  the  Arts  Faculty  of  a 
College  that  the  foundation  of  all  learning  rests,  and  I 
speak  now  from  my  experience  as  an  Arts  student  and 
graduate. 

3rd.  One  of  the  fundamental  objections  to  Queen’s 
College  is  that  it  is  a Government  institution,  and  this 
circumstance,  as  well  as  the  want  of  confidence  in  refer- 
ence to  its  relationship  to  the  Royal  University,  has 
prevented  the  people  of  Belfast  taking  tho  interest  in  it 
they  otherwise  would,  or  giving  to  it  as  they  ought. 

If  the  constitution  of  tho  College  was  completely 
altered,  and  adapted  to  tho  age  wo  live  in,.  I am  confi- 
dent the  people  of  Belfast  would  contribute  liberally  to 
it.  People  will  not  contribute  to  an  institution  in  the 
government'  and  management  of  which  they  have  no 
voice.  When  an  object  is  put  before  thorn  in  which 
they  have  thorough  confidence,  I am  proud  to  say  my 
follow-townsmen  give  most  liberally.  For  instance,  ns 
a memorial  of  tho  late  Queen's  .Tuliilco,  tlmro  lias  been 
raised,  by  the  efforts  of  two  of  tho  most  respected  citi- 
zens of  Belfast,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  J.  Pirric,  ».l.,  and 
Mrs.  X’irrie  (who  inaugurated  tho  scheme  during  their 
mayoralty),  a sum  of  £130,000  in  cash,  while  the  grant 
of  the  site  from  the  city  Corporation  is  value  for  an- 
other £20,000,  and  in  addition  to  all  their  other  sub- 
scriptions, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pirrio  recently  contributed 
£4,000  to  buy  out  the  lease  and  goodwill  of  a house  on 
the  hospital  site.  Thus  a sum  total  of  £154,000  has 
been  subscribed.  This  hospital,  which  will  ho  opened 
next  year — and  it  is  in  its  architecture  and  arrange- 
ments unique  in  many  ways — will  ho  of  enormous  ad- 
vantage to  our  Medical  School  here ; and,  having  acted 
as  one  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  Medical  staff 
on  the  Construction  Committee,  I would  like  to  rake 
this  opportunity  of  paying  a passing  tribute  to  the  ex- 
traordinary interest  and  care  taken  by  the  citizens  of 
Belfast  who  were  members  of  it.  Some  of  the  very 
busiest  of  our  Belfast  men.  every  moment  of  whose  time 
was  of  the  greatest  pecuniary  value,  attended  the  fre- 
quent meetings  of  this  Committee  with  the  utmost  re- 
gularity, their  sole  aim  being,  in  the  interests  of  the 
public,  to  make  the  new  hospital  a thorough  success 
and  worthy  of  our  city.  This  is  the  type  of  men 
who  could  help  Queen’s  College  amazingly,  if  they  could 
be  induced  to  take  a share  in  its  government. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE.  al 

J.^aMb^^55t^1ram°of^MO^OO(?1^K:e,^r  Henry  Resident,  only  one  other  old  student  of  the  College 
dow  "m  Campbell  CoUel » ®S’;T  .to  bu^  a,nd  en‘  (Professor  Sinclair).  All  the  members  of  Council  a?e 
ing  one  5 theS m6n’  °f  f Wediy  high  academic  standing,  but  to  the 
dom  *“10°“  °*  the  United  King-  average  level-headed  Ulsterman,  the  question  arises 

.SS-SSSf  S “ — ax&  — 
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Universities!18  <t>  Method  of  appointment  and  grades  of  Professors, 

nine  pupils  at  Oxford  and  one  at  CambridW  • "1  , Professorship  is  vacant,  candidates  are  re- 
seven hold  open  Scholarships),  among  these^eme  a son  testimonials,  to 

of  one  of  your  colleagues,  Professor  Dickev  ■ twelve  at  ^f.^or^^^t^r^beforoaeertainspecifiedldate.  After 
Trinity  College,  Dublin : six  at  Edinburgh  Ilnivpr  a *lm?  ^J31  ” Castle  officials  send  these  documents 
»V ; one  at  biens  Colleg,  an?  oX  XrtHm  SSto.  tte  * “>»  <*>"'*''  '«  hie  nomination, 

Engineering  College.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  iithin  ShM  ,lu*.  ”*  *>w*7«  Ullowad  by  the 

a comparatively  short  period  a sum  of  £334  000'  has  li.hhf  i’  .who  “ ' the  end  appoints;  hut  no 
been  contributed  for  a College  and  an  hospital  in  Bel  il_maie  to  ,v!"  the  mews  of  the  members  of 

fast.  8 that  Faculty  whom  the  new  Professor  will  join.  I have 


-weauviun,  » iluua  uiH  new  rworessor  will  loin.  I have 
known  appointments  made  in  both  the  Arts  and  Medi- 
cal  Faculties  without  Professors  being  asked  their 
opinion. on  the  subject.  As  a result  we  have  all  sorts 
of  political,  clerical,  and  Castle  intrigue,  and  the  new 
comer  arrives,  with  too  much  of  the  method  of  appoint 
ment  of  a mere  official  and  not  that  .of  an  academic 
man.  Them  we  have  curious  grades  in,  our  Professors. 

In  the  Arts  Faculty  they  are  all  life  appointments 


The  general  government  and  administration  of 
■Queen  s College,  Belfast,  is  vested  in  a Council,  consist- 
lng  of  the  President  and  six  Professors.  These  are 
elected  by  what  is  called  the  Corporate  Body,  which 
consists  of  the  President  and  all  the  Professors.  Two 
Jrrofessors  are  elected  to  the  Council  each  year  for  three 
years,  but  out-going  members  of  the  Council  may  be  , ,,  * , „ 

Te-elected.  The  Corporate  Body  meets  annually  for  / 7?  • e faculty  they  are  all'  life  appointments 
this  election,  and  it  is  enacted  in  the  statutes  that  the  >,  .iruLg  at  “xty-five,  according  to  the  report  as  to 
■Corporate  Body  shall  so  select  the  Professors  whom  t“eir  ttness).  with  a pension, 
rnav  members  of  Council,  that  the  Council  , In  the  Medical  Faculty,  the  Professors  are  divided 

Profecsors  that  P**?  °f  foU?win8  tw,°  SW?  lfit-  those  who  do  not  practise,  aS 

the  n,,rviilpthpLf!  1°  J’T>th  Professor  of  Anatomy,  those  who  do  ; the  former  are  lake  tlieir  Arts  colleagues 
TSfLliei^n  It  P?>  f | °f  tPoyS1°  °gy’  ,the  Prc,fessor  of  hfe  appointments  with  retiring  -allowances : the  latter 

xr  srxt  svn-  * 

SSHaEH: 
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St°BkctfC^mSon!’’  which  hd^i^meeri^Tn  year8’  ^d^f^^yere  ^ 'm  1£B3 

Belfast  in  1876,  during  the  regime  of  the  first  President  8U(^e*?,r  P1-  f(w  s^en  years.  In 

the  late  Rev.  Dr.  P.  S.  Henry  I have  been  unable  to  meantime  all  the  Medical  appointments  in  Queen’s 
procure  a copy  of  the  report  rf  this  Commission.  There  SSS  ^899  on 

xx  xxs  x£  x1  .*sf 

JaJ  -?1®  method  of  appointment  tends  to  friction  and  appointed  for  a further  term  of  seven  yeare  • and  since 
(6 ) 7rZ  “T  f . tben  Smith,  the  new  Professor  of  Path! 

rof L*nLh  * B°dy  consists  now  of  nineteen  ology,  has  been  appointed  for  life,  although  he  is 

rofessors,  and  so  thirteen  are  deprived  of  any  chance  practising  Professor  in  the  sense  that  he  is  m„im 


- LimibL-en  are  aepnvea  ot  any  chance 

of  having  a guiding  hand  in  its  government  No  doubt 
they  have  the  right  to  elect  representatives,  but  many 
never  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporate  Body, 
and,  as  a result,  the  College  is  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tage of  the  experience  of  the  great  majority  of  its  Pro- 
fessors ; and  in  its  management  it  needs  the  brains  of 
all  within  its  walls. 


.rrmeesor  in  tne  sense  that  he  is  employed 
by  the  City  Council  of  Belfast  to  do  Bacteriological 
w°A  for  them  and  is  called  in  as  an  expert  consultant 
m irathoiogical  matters,  by  medical  men,  and  as  a wit- 
ness by  the  Crown. 


There  can  be  no  objection  to  the  seven  years’  method 
. , _ - appointment,  if  all  the  practising  Professors  held 

(c.)  The  Council  is  too  large,  and  so  no  one  feels  it  j. ®lr  Chairs  in  this  way,  but  the  creation  of  two 
to  be  his  duty  to  attempt  to  consult  fellow-Professors  “fferen’t  of  Professors  in  the  same  Faculty  of 

not  on  it,  as  each  one  leaves  it  to  his  colleagues ; and  , san)®  College,  is  bad  in  every  way.  In  the  first 
it  is  too  small,  and  so  when  any  important  question  place— those  who  hold  these  short  time  appointments  are 
arises  it  shrinks  from  taking  its  proper  responsibility  os  lPS0  facto  debarred  from,  a free  expression  of  opinion 
the  Governing  -Body  and,  as  a result,  in  considering  the  nomination  for  re-appointment  restB 

memorandum  presented  to  the  Commission,  it  was  the  i?  “*e  President,  and  sudi  capricious  dis- 

Oorporate  Body,  net  the  Council,  which  was  summoned  “nc“ons>  m .the  method  of  appointment  of  the  Medical 
to  do  so.  professors,  is  bad,  gives  rise  to  discontent,  and  inter- 

srrwusr  “•  - “• 

Corporate  BodTE™„  1 *- 

ss,°x?.x  rxxxj  ti  X 

curious,  but  noteworthy,  that  S the  SefeTmomen  SSt?*  T ft  S’  ¥***  is  no  doubt>  « everyone 
there  is  in  the  Oollege  Otmncil,  with  the  X“!  X T1 ‘sXnTX” 


Belfast. 
April  2,  1902. 
John  W. 
Byera.  Esq., 

M.A.,  M.D. 
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EOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  UNIVEKSITY  EDUCATION  TN  IltEIjAND. 


form,”  page  83,  calls  " bad  cram,”  that  is  a temporary 
loading  of  the  memory,  without  understanding  their 
meaning,  of.'  a number  of  facts,  &c.  For  ins-tance,  a 
youth  learns  by  rote  the  Fifth  Proposition  of  the  First 
'Book  of  Euclid ; and  if  by  chance  the  letters  are 
changed  he  is  quite  at  sea,  as  he  simply  memorises  with 
out  thinking.  This  is  the  vicious  or  “bad  cram,”  but 
such  a condition  can  be  easily  exposed  by  a good  ex- 
aminer. There  is,  however,  another  variety  which  is 
“good  cram,”  and  which  is,  employing  the  words  of 
one  of  Ireland’s  greatest  intellects,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  “ a necessary  incident  of  all 
good  teaching  for  any  distinct  object."  In  an  extremely 
interesting  letter'  on  the  subject  of  “cramming”  (to 
which  he  referred  when  he  gave  evidence  before  tiro 
Intermediate  Education  Commission'  last  year  in  Lub- 
lin), Lord  Justice . FitzGibbon  writes: — “1  distinctly 
remember  that  both  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  and  I re- 
ferred. to  our  own  making. up  of  our  briefs  as  typical 
instances  of  “cramming,”  and  I mentioned  the.  fact, 
which  was  a fact,  that  the  moment  the  brief  was  dono 
with  I cleared,  ihy  head  at  once  of  everything 
I had  learned  to  make  room . for  the  next  r 
In  the  "Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Sir  James  Paget,” 
who  for  a time  was  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  London,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  Lord  Justice 
of  Appeal,  ymteS  '(p.  327)  in  reference  to  competitive 
examinations : “ He  (Paget)  was  inclined  to  dwell  on 
their  advantages,  and  he  put  a higher  value  than  I did 
on  the  mental  exercise  involved  m getting  up  a great 
mass  of  information  and  reproducing  it  in  a lucid  form  j 
and  he  pointed  to  the  barrister  with  his  brief  and  liis 
speech  the  next  morning  as  indicative  of  the  value  of 
the  operation.”  This  “ good  form  of  cram”  is  simply 
what,  at  the  English  Universities,  is  called  “ coaching” 
when  seen  at  its  highest  degree  of  development.  It  iB  an 
. intense  and  thorough  training  directed  to  a definite  ob- 
ject;- and  Mr-  Routh,  who  retired  in  1888,  the  great 
.Cambridge  .Coach  (himself  a Senior  Wrangler  aid 
.Smith’s  .prizeman),  was  such  a successful  teacher,  that 
he  had  twenty-seven  Senior  Wranglers  and  more  than 
forty  Smith’s  prizemen  amongst  his  pupils.  In  a minor 
degree  “good .cram”  is  simply  tutorial  teaching,  which 
has  not,  in1  the  past,  , formed  a sufficient  element  in  our 
academic  work  at  'Queen’s  College,  Belf  ast 

' 5th.  The  want  of  paid  posts  for  younger  men  of  ability 
and  promise  after  they  have  ‘ graduated  in  Arts  or  in 
Medicine.  There  is  no  pecuniary  inducement  to  make 
them  remain  at  the  College.  As  the  hope  of  a College 
depends  on  its  younger  men,  everything  should  be  done, 
■when' they1 'haVe  become  graduates,  and  wish  to  teach, 
to  create  posts  for  them  of  some  pecuniary  value.  The 
'Catholic  School  of  Medicine  in  Dublin  haa  acted  in  this 
■spirit. 

■ 6th.  Finally,  the  feelihg  of  utter  uncertainty  as  to 
what  will  be  the  next  Experiment  in  University  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland  has  a very  bad  effect. 

■ n.  Suggested  .alternatives  by  which  Queen’s  College, 
[Belfast,  may  be  better  adjusted  to  its  environment,  as 
wejl  as  to  the  needs  and  changes  of  the  times  - and  to 
the  advancement  of  Scholarship  and. Science. 


ticable  freedom  of  teaching  and  framing  of  courses. 

In  any  reconstruction  of  the  government  of  Queen’s 
College,  care,  should  bo  taken  of  the  interests  of  the 
President,  Professors  (including  all  the  teaching  body), 
students,  as  well  as  of  former  studontB  who  have- 
graduated',  and  of  the  public  at  large. 

Suggested  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  cut  off 
from  tlio  Qrown  and  becomes  autonomous. 

' The  plan  I now  propose  is  based  largely  on  that  form  • 

'.  of  government  existing  at  Harvard  College,  America,  , 
the  Charter  of  which,  with  a few  changes,  has  existed 
since  1650,  “ having  survived,”  as  was  stated  on  the  250th 
anniversary  of  that  College  in  1886  by  President  Eliot, 

“ in  perfect  integrity  the  prodigious  political,  social,  and 
commercial  changes  of  more  than  two  oenturies.”  Every- 
one known  what  an  extraordinary  genius  the  New  Eng- 
landers had  for  tho  making  of  constitutions,  as  is  well 
illustrated  in  Professor  Bryce’s  “The  4morican  Com- 
monwealth.” An  interesting  account  of  Harvard  is 
given  by  G.  B.  Hill,  B.O.L.,  11  Harvurd  College,  by  an 
Ojconian”  (Macmillan  & Co.),  from  which  I hayc.  bor- 
rowed freely. 

I would  place  the  management  of  the  Queen’s  College 
(n  three  .separate  bodies First,  tho  Faculties  ; second, 
the  Corporate  Body  ; and  third,  the  Overseers  or  Board 
of  Governors.  . 

1st.  The  Faculties  (Arts,  Science,  Law,  Medicine, 
Sfc.)  would  have  tho  entire  discipline  of  the.  students 
in  their  hands.  Each  faculty  would  be  composed  of 
all  the  Professors,  Assistant  Professors,  and  Tutors, 
who.  teach  in  the  department  or  departments  under 
the  charge  of  that  faculty.  . To  the  faoultios  would  be- 
. delegated  question  of  instruction,  conduct  of  examina- 
tions, honours,  preparation  of  courses,  &c. 

2nd.  The  Corporate  Body  would  consist  of  all  th? 
Professors.  Its  function  would  be  the  management  of 
the  funds  and  revenues  of  tho  College,  tho  appointment 
of  President  and  instructors  (Professors,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors, and  Tutors)  under  the  supervision  of  the  head 
body,  or  Board  of  Governors  ; along  with  them  would 
be  associated  a Treasurer  or  Bursar. 

3rd.  Board  of-  Governors.  This  body,  representing; 
the  -interest  of  the  graduates  and  the  public  at  large, 
would  consist,  say,  of  fifteen  members ; at  first  they 
might  be  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  would  be  con- 
structed of  representatives  of  such  public'  ' bodies 
as  the  Corporation  of  Belfast,  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Schoolmasters'  Association,  County  Councils  of  Ulster,  i 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital  Board,  and  representative  ac&-  \ 
demio  men.  But  after  a period  of  five  years,  I would  j 
.leave  them  to  (be  elected  by  .graduates  in  Modicirie,  Law,  ; 
and  Engineering,,  and  Masters  of  Arts,  Baohelors  of  \ 
Arts  (of  five  years'  standing),  who  had  been  former  | 
students  in  a complete  co.urse  of  any  Faculty  of  the  ; 
Cpllege.  I would  divide,  those  Governors  into  three 
classes,  so  that  one  (that  is,  five  numbers)  would  go  out  , 
of  office  every,  year  ; and  not  bo  eligible  for  re-election 
the  same  year ; and  the  election  could  be  arranged  to 
take  place  at  the  College,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
winter  session,  the  voters  being  obliged  to  attend  in 
person.  Tho  Governors  might  be  Belfast  men,  or  they 
might  be  elected  from  any  part  of  Ulster.  The  Gover- . 
nors  would  be  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  College  govern-  ; 
ment,  and  would  make  their  powor  felt  mainly  in 
matters  of  general  polioy.  In  case  of  a marked  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  the  Corporate  Body  or  Faculties 
they  would  form  a Court  of  Appeal,  and  have  the 


1.  The.  College  should  be  freed  from  all  relationship 
to  the  Imperial  Government.  Its  total  Crown  grant  is 
£7,000,  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  an 
annual  Parliamentary  grant  in  aid  of  expenses  of 
maintenance  of  £1,600. ; that  is,  a total  annual  income 
of  £8,600.  If  this  sum  were  capitalised,  as  was  done 
.in  1869  in  the  case  of  St.  Patrick’s.  College,  Maynooth, 

.when,  m Ifeu  of  the  annual  endowment  which  had  been 
provided  by  the  Act  of  1845,  that  College  reoeived.  out 
.of  the  funds, of  the,  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  the 
.sum  of  £427,996  8j,  3d.,  a grant  of  about  £300,000 

would,  do  m the  case,  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

2.  The  College  should  be  given-  autonomy,  i that  is, 
its  government  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  have  the 
faculty  of  adjusting,  itself  to  its.  environment,  and  be 
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right  pf  veto.  They  .would  have  the  right  of  visiting 
the  different  departments  of  the  College,  of  receiving ' 
reports  from  the  President  and  the  various  faculties. 
They  would  bring  the  College  into  its  proper  relation- 
j»hip  with  the  publio  of  Belfast  and  Ulster,  andj  through 
- them  I.  would  hope,  as-  occurs 'in  Harvard,  for  College 
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ties.  He  would  preside  . at  the  meetings  of  the 
Corporation,  and  act  as  the  ordinary  medium  of 
communication  between  the  Corporate  Body  and 
the  Governors,  and  between  the  Corporate  Body 
and  the  Faculties.  He  would  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Governors  on  the  state  of  the  College.  He 
would  preside  on  public  academic  days,  direct  the 
official  correspondence  of  the  College,  acquaint  himself 
with  the  state,  interests,  and  wants  of  the  whole  insti- 
tution, and  exercise  a general  superintendence  over  all 
its  concerns,  and  he  should  be  appointed  as  the  Pro- 
fessors, simply  on  grounds  of  efficiency  and  merit. 

Appointment  op  Tutors,  Assistant  Professors,  and 
Professors. 

Tutors. — These  should  be  appointed  from  the  old 
students  who  have  distinguished  themselves  during  their 
undergraduate  course,  and  who  afterwards  show  ex- 
cellence in  any  special  department  of  the  College,  or 
who  have  continued  their  studies  in  some  foreign  Uni- 
versity. Their  term  of  office  should  be  one  year,  to  be 
continued  for  a second  if  they  show  fitness  for  the  work. 
If  they  do  not  show  fitness  they  should  be  weeded  out 
while  they  are  still  young  enough  to  seek  their  living 
elsewhere  ; in  this  way  the  College  would  not  be  saddled 
with  incompetent  teachers.  If  successful  a tutor  may 
hope,  later  on,  to  be  made  an  Assistant  Professor,  but 
in  this  case  the  appointment  should  be  for  five  years. 

Professorships. — I would  not  allow,  in  the  case  of  a 
vacancy,  applications  to  be  made  by  “ a crowd  of  eager 
candidates  ” ; the  members  of  the  faculty  to  which  the 
new  Professor  would  belong  should  first  decide  if  they 
have  among  their  Assistant  Professors  a suitable  candi- 
date, being  guided,  not  merely  by  his  own  claims  (ability 
and  original  work),  but  by  the  needs  of  students  (his 
power  of  teaching)  ; if  so,  they  should  recommend  him 
to  the  Corporate  Body  for  appointment ; but  if  this  is 
not  the  case  they  should  look  to  some  other  College  or 
University  where  there  is  a suitable  person  and  offer  him 
the  post.  In  this  way  there  would  be  none  of  that  loss 
of  dignity  which  invests  those  who  have  to  canvass  both 
academically  and  politically  for  a Professorship,  and 
“none  would  be  wounded  in  their  feelings  by  being 
passed  over."  Professorships  should  be  life  appoint- 
ments (aut  vitam  aut  culpam),  retiring  at  sixty-five. 

It  is  by  a scheme  such  as  I have  most  imperfectly 
outlined  that  I would  hope  Queen’s  College  would  in 
time  to  come  occupy  its  proper  position  in  the  North 
of  Ireland. 

III.  The  settlement  of  the  Ii'ish  University  Question. 

Looking  at  this  difficult  question  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  Ulsterman,  miglit  I urge  the  Commission  to 
try  to  arrive  at  some  finality  in  the  scheme  they  may 
recommend  as  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Irish 
University  Education ; and  whatever  view  they  may 
advise,  I hope  they  will  endeavour  to  give  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  more  autonomy  and  power  of  self- 
development,  and  freedom  from  such  cramping  in- 
fluence as  we  have  so  long  been  under.  Further,  I 
trust  they  will  devise  a scheme  which  will  enable  the 
public  of  Belfast  and  the  northern  province  to  have 
some  voice  in  the  College  government  and  administra- 
tion, as  only  in  this  way  can  the  College  be  brought 
into  touch  with  and  suited  to  its  environment. 

In  the  Memorandum  presented  to  the  Commission 
by  the  Corporate  Body  of  Queen’s  College,*  we  have 
spoken  of  our  need  of  additional  grants  for  laboratories, 
&e.,  and  we  have  made  reference  to  the  question  of 
Technical  and  Commercial  Education,  and  in  these 
directions  we  need  increased  faculties  ; but  I fear  there 
is  possibly  a danger  in  our  eagerness  for  these  practical 
results,  of  overlooking  the  higher  needs  of  a College 
like  ours.  Even  in  the  interests  of  the  practical  side 
of  the  work  it  is  indispensable  that  the  real  function 
of  a University  College  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
into  the  background.  These  problems  raise  the  inte- 
resting subject  of  the  function  of  a College.  Regard- 
ing the  conception  of  a College,  we  may  say  with 
President  Hadley,  the  present  distinguished  and 
thoughtful  head  of  Yale,f  that  it  should  be  a place 
(i.)  where  knowledge  is  created  and  diffused;  (ii.) 
where  students  can  be  trained  for  the  various  profes- 
sions (Medicine,  Law,  Engineering),  or  for  commercial, 
manufacturing,  or  agricultural  pursuits  (technical 
training) ; and  (iii.)  where  men  can  devote  themselves 
to  original  research. 

* See  page  397. 
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A word  .or  two  in  reference  to  these  three  functions  of 
a College. 

1st.  The  College  is  a place  for  the  creation  and  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge.  I am  afraid  modem  education 
in  Ireland  tends  too  much  in  the  direction  of  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  and  too  little  in  the  effort  to 
create  knowledge.  A College  which  is  content  simply 
to  diffuse  knowledge  is,  no  doubt,  doing  good  work, 
but  it  should  aim  at  a far  higher  ideal. 

2nd.  A College  is  a group  of  Technical  Schools, 
where  a man  may  become  a doctor,  engineer,  or  lawyer, 
or  where  he  can  acquire  that  technical  knowledge  which 
will  enable  him  to  be  successful  as  a manufacturer,  a 
man  of  business,  or  a cultivator  of  the  soil.  Such 
training  is  of  the  utmost  value.  In  Ireland,  Colleges, 
up  to  the  present  time,  have  beeiij  in  the  main,  insti- 
tutions where  students  could  be  trained  for  a pro- 
fessional life ; but  we  are  now  adding  on  technical 
instruction.  A College  whose  sole  function  is  to  train 
men  to  make  a living  is  no  doubt  discharging  a duty ; 
but  if  its  highest  ideal  is  to  estimate  education  solely 
for  its  commercial  value,  it  fails  in  such  essential  ele- 
ments as  the  training  of  intellect  and  the  developing  of 
character. 

3rd.  A College  is  a place  for  men  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  original  research.  No  doubt 
such  a conception  of  a College  is  a high  one:  that  is, 
the  pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  irrespective  of 
its  monetary  value ; but  a College  whose  sole  aim  is  to 
train  scientific  investigators  would  be  a very  narrow 
one.  It  is  simply  a specialised  form  of  Technical 
School. 

All  these  ideas  of  the  function  of  a College  are  ad- 
mirable ; but  to  stop  short  with  any  one,  or  even  all 
of  them,  would  be  to  take  a very  narrow  view  of  what 
a College  really  should  do.  Above  and  beyond  all  these 
duties,  a College  should  aim  at  training  its  students  to 
become  good  citizens  of  the  Empire,  it  should  en- 
deavour to  maintain  the  highest  ideals  of  life  and  con- 
duct, and  to  create  among  young  men,  at  a time  when 
their  brains  are  easily  inflenced,  a sense  of  trusteeship 
which  will  arouse  a high  public  sentiment,  that  it  is 
their  duty  in  after  life  to  try  to  make  the  world  a little 
better  than  they  found  it,  and  “ to  work  for  the  better- 
ment of  human  beings  who  surround  them.” — (Rhodes). 
These  lofty  ideals,  that  education  should  inspire  men 
with  a self-imposed  trust  for  the  benefit  of  others,  can 
be  reached  in  a variety  of  ways  in  College  life,  of 
which  two  are  most  important — the  influence  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  students  upon  one  another,  and  the 
influence  of  great  teachers.  Who  can  estimate  the 
enormous  influence  exercised  by  Jowett  at  Ballicl,  or 
among  medical  men,  of  Sir  James  Paget,  and  my 
revered  teacher,  Jonathan  Hutchinson?  I cannot 
better  conclude  these  remarks  than  by  quoting  the  fol- 
lowing words,  written  by  the  present  President  of  Yale 
University : — 

“ There  was  a time,  not  so  many  years  ago,  when 
there  was  a danger  that  general  training  would  be 
sacrificed  to  technical  training ; that  breadth  would 
give  place  to  specialisation  ; and  that  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  education  given  by  Professors  in  their 
class-rooms  we  should  neglect  to  consider  that  wider 
education  given  by  the  students  to  one  another.  But 
with  the  problems  which  have  been  forced  upon  us 
as  a nation,  we  have  come  to  consider  more  seriously 
the  means  which  are  needed  to  meet  them ; and  the 
result  of  that  consideration  is  showing  itself  in  the 
direction  of  University  development  to-day.  With- 
out sacrificing  their  thoroughness,  the  older  Colleges 
have  expanded  their  sphere  of  interest.  Without 
sacrificing  their  character  as  public  institutions,  the 
State  Universities  have  allowed  new  sentiments  and 
traditions  to  grow  about  them.  The  recent  private 
foundations,  under  wise  and  able  leadership,  have 
striven,  with  marked  success,  to  select  what  was  best 
in  either  type,  and  to  add  their  own  constitution 
thereto.  Now,  as  never  liefore,  the  leaders  of  Col- 
lege Education  in  this  country,  while  differing  in  the 
detail  of  their  methods,  are  animated  by  a common 
purpose.  It  is  not  enough  for  them  to  popularise 
learning,  to  train  professional  experts,  or  even  to 
furnish  laboratories  for  scientific  research.  All  these 
things  they  do ; but  all  these  things  they  -use  as  a 
means  to  the  greater  end  of  training  the  citizens  of 
the  Republic  to  assume  the  new  trusts  and  obliga- 
tions which  the  future  has  in  store.  Not  in  the  pro- 
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motion  of  different  Churches,  not  in  the  development 
of  different  sections,  not  even  in  tho  elevation  of  dif- 
ferent callings  do  our  Universities  place  their  ideals  ; 
but  in  the  service  of  one  learning,  of  one  country,  and 
of  one  God." 

May  we  hope  that  in  whatever  direction  the  settle- 
ment of  University  Education  in  Ireland  may  t ake,  too 
much  attention  will  not  be  paid  to  that  aspect  of  educa- 
tion which  aims  simply  at.  enabling  students  to  take 
their  several  places  in  the  social  machine,  as  members 
of  tile  various  professions,  or  as  men  of  business,  or 
scientific  experts,  and  too  little  care  bo  taken  to  develop 
that  far  broader  and  more  elevating  side  of  education 
which  cultivates  those  qualities  which  will  make  mon 
good  citizens. 

With  reference  to  the  settlement  of  tho  question  of 
University  Education  in  Ireland,  I think  all  will  agree 
that  the  present  state  of  matters  is  unsatisfactory ; 
and,  to  my  mind,  nothing  is  doing  so  much  injury  to 
the  cause  of  education  in  Ireland  as  the  feeling  of  com- 
plete uncertainty  as  to  what  will  be  the  next  experiment 
in  University  Education.  As  long  as  such  a state  of 
matters  lasts,  numbers  of  our  younger  men  will  go  out 
.country  f?  °^er  places  to  acquire  University 
Education,  especially  tlujse  who  propose  entering  tho 
learned  professions,  a course  which  every  patriotic  I rish- 
man — Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic — must  deplore. 

In  the  evidence  placed  before  this  Commission,  two 
solutions  have  been  prominently  brought  forward : 

1.  The  establishment  of  an  endowed  College  for 
Roman  Catholics  in  connection  with  tho  Royal  Uni- 
versity ; and 

2.  The  establishment  of  a University  for  Roman 
Catholics  m Dublin. 

1st.  The  scheme  of  settling  this  vexnd  qiU'stion  by 
endowing  a College  for  Roman  Catholics  in  commotion 
with  the  Royal  University,  I am  afraid  would  only  end 
in  failure,  and  is  objectionable  on  many  grounds. 

1.  There  is  no  finality  in  such  a proposod  settlement. 

2.  AH  tho  unpleasantness  and  friction  which  baR 
existed  in  the  Senate  as  to  the  claims  of  Belfast  and 
Dublin  would  be  intensified. 


3;  would  be  contrary  to  human  nature  to  expect 
that  University  College,  Dublin,  being  in  that  event 
endowed,  independently  of  tlie  Royal  University,  would 
not  try  to  control  the  Senate  of  that  body. 

4.  Although  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland,  for 
which  I claim  no  right  to  speak,  is  opposed  to  sectarian 
endowments,  I think  that  if  any  Government  decided 
to  force  a scheme  of  endowing  a Roman  Catholic  Col- 
lege m Dublin,  and  m this  way  to  establish,  as  a prin- 
ciple, concurrent  endowment,  the  leaders  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  would  be  compelled,  in  these  completely 
altered  circumstances,  to  demand,  on  grounds  of  equity 
and  justice,  that  they  should  have  the  controlling  power 
m the  government  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  in  which, 

ito  fflnndafaon  up  to  the  end  of  last  session  (1000- 
S’  tbcre,  have  been  out  of  a total  of  6,109  students, 
•A823  Presbyterian,  1,192  Church  of  Ireland,  333 
Roman  Catholic,  313  Methodists,  and  448  various  (Pre- 
sident’s Report  for  1900-1901,  page  26).  V 

5.  Such  a settlement  would,  by  creating  a feeling  of 
unrest  and  suspense  (as  no  one  would  regard  it  as  being 
a final  scheme),  be  destructive  to  the  interests  of 
Queens  College,  Belfast,  and  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

The  modification  of  this  scheme— that  these  two  Col- 
leges,  the  Dublin  Roman  Catholic  College',  and  Queen’s 
Cofiege,  Belfast,  after  having  been  tied  together,  should 
Vr?  yL'ars  Part  company  and  take  on  tho  func- 
°f  •Uf1VmSltlt'six in  D.ublin  and  thp  other  in 
fhif An  discus8,«g-  1 a“  afraid  when 

these  two  conjoined  Colleges  came  to  be  divided,  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  would  have  a poor  chance  of  surviv- 
ing as  a University,  because  during  the  period  of  its 
temporary  union  with  the  Dublin  Roman  Catholic  Col- 
lege, the  numbers  of  its  students  would  gradually 
dw!TJd  e’  o^JPS  to  the  feeling  of  discontent  as  to  its  un- 
and  as  a result,  I think  it  would  not 
r»«^+  IltalltI  to  recover  from  the  operation  of  Bepa- 
ratn"?  rt  from  the  Roman  Catholic  College  in  Dublin. 

C,toL?ta °f  * f” 

I consider  that  the  endowment  of  sectarian  Universi- 
ties is  opposed  to  all  modern  ideas,  and  it  is  unneces- 
“fL*0.  "ST  “ors,  a6ainst  such  a plan  after  the  state- 
f Mr'  Le°ty  that : — “ All  over  the  world,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  State-endowed  University  Edu- 
miHnnnl8  a WTT°  ie  bas  beo?ma  secularised  and  undenomi- 
national. Ecclesiastical  authorities  have  no  control 


over  tin1  government  of  these  Universities ; or  nv 
tlmir  Mini  I nr  education,  or  over  tho  appointment  <)r  din 
missal  of  Professors  ; and  in  ninny  inslmnvs  no  return, 
could  ho  procured  of  tho  religion  of  (lie  students,  as  it 
is  the  first  rule  of  the  University  |<>  take  im  e.o''iiiz»iJ 
or  religious  distinctions.  The  evidence  on  this  m2 
furnished  in  the  Reports  lately  presented  to  Parliament 

is  most  instructive  and  decisive.”  (A, 1o  the 

bucotiu  Report,  Royal  Com  mission  Umversily  |.;,w 
tiol,  ill  Ireland,  p.  168)  ; as  well  as  a tier  ||„.  ,4enu£ 
test  of  till*  Austrian  Professors  against  (In-  cstnliliol, 
ment  of  a Roman  Ualholic  University. 

As  an  Irisliiuun,  I object  to  (lie  endowment  in 
land,  out  of  I In-  public  funds,  of  seefnrinu  Universities 
of  any  kind,  becauso 

1st.  It  would  lend  to  intensify  those  religious  and 
aw tarinn  differences  which  am  (iiu  cauhes  of'  ho  muck 
lll-fcolnig  in  Ireland.  Speaking  in  the  presence  of  au. 
tniguislmd  Roman  Ualliolics,  I may  In.  fold  I Imvu  no 
right  to  say  that  l believe  deiioiniimlioiial  University 
Education  would  bo  a distinct  Iohh  to  Ih.ui  ; but,  on 
tho  other  hand,  as  a Protestant,  who  lias  worked  all  m« 
professional  liTe  with  Catholic  In-ellin-u  and  inlimately 
with  them  in  University  matters,  | would  deplore  ifa 
fact  Hint  such  a slain  of  affairs  should  ever  cease,  f 
think  it  would  bo  aliko  bad  for  both  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  and  would  tend  to  increase  that  spirit  .of 
want  of  toleration  of  Reviews  of  others,  which  every 
true  Irishman  must  regret.' 

2nd.  Because  t believe  such  places  would  liu  de- 
prived of  that  higher  iiiflmmee  which  I have  spoken  of 
as  so  essential  in  Colleges  and  Universities,  which  is 
generated  by  the  commingling  of  students  l, .get her  ..f  dif- 
ferent typos,  gifts,  ami  religions;  and  in  support  of 
this  view  may  l again  qiinto  Mr.  Reeky:  “ But  tho 
education  of  a University  docH  not  depend  sulelv  on  it* 
teachers.  It  depends  qiulc  as  much  on  tin-  intellectual 
stimulus,  unlluiHiasm,  com pel.i lion,  and  umhilion  gone- 
rated  among  the  students  HicmscIveH,  and  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  these  things  will  ever  he  found  in  a purely 
sectarian  body,  as  they  are  found  in  a body  wlmro  all 
Mill  In  oum|Hitn  lugi-lliiu',"  (Apjiviulix  to 
heoond  Rt'port  of  UoinnusHioii,  p.  167). 

3rd.  1 object  to  auy  portion  of  a clever  race  of  lieoplo 
like  Irishmen  being  liandicapjied  in  tlm  struggle  for 
life ; as  those  of  them  who  would  possess  a degree  from 
a sectarian  University  would  it  may  he  uniiislly—bo 
regarded  ns  being  in  possession,  in  comparison  with 
tlunr  fellow-graduates  of  other  undenominational  Uni- 
versities, of  qualifications  having  tho  stamp  of  an  in- 
ferior and  restricted  education. 

But  suppose  you  say,  in  spile  of  nil  these  weighty 
amt,  m my  opinion,  unanswerable  arguments,  that  tho 
Roman  Catholic,  youths  of  freliuul  are  (..  he  segregated 
from  Protestants  and  to  lie  educated  by  themselves, 
under  the  control  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  their  Church, 
let  mo  reply,  you  have  suggested  a solution  of  only  part 
of  tho  vexoil  question.  What  plan  do  you  propose  for  tlm 
Z ,riau.  M11  mh?  population  of  Ireland  (men  and 
wl>»  wl«li  fur  UiliTO- 
U™'  ill  Oli.  N.irlli  ..f  I inland 

tao  flL  Vinvmnfy.  IV  VWurumn,  *» 

mil  t-T  4 !■  ‘loiinmiimiiijititl  ondow- 

i d’i  f J“da  .lo  * CaUtnlio  Unitor- 

drn’ta.  tTr  k'1'™«  >J  wmil.1  V tuiilnmuunt  to  on- 
™ “«U»  tl.in  way,  n,  1*11,1, .tailing  a 
tS.H  . W"\8  whid!  l,„w.r  ex i, Is  in 

S S'1*  1,0  l”  “ 1““1  UnivnSily  Uicaiuo 

lln-  aoadumm  aqa-ri,  Ml  him  u,  mmf,|  to 

of  mud  valnu  will,  U,o.»  „f  nth,., 
with  Ins  native,  northern  shrewdness,  he  is  determined 
W "if  ‘T1*1’1''1’  >I>»U  nut  in  thin  way  bo 

Jranaicappod  in  tho  koon  >tniBRlo  of  lit,..  Tn  tl„.n,  oil- 

KSn'  ft  r°’!  U'r°  t,l‘'  ‘“I1 1,1  endowing  a Itoman 
taclnrim  « S'  S’  J “Hi™  suttlomolit.  but  too 

S Irilt,  llfi  Q”'™'"  IWlcBO,  Bel- 

fast,  with  the  University  of  Dublin,  on  striellv  equal 

Stetlvsulvlmty  G0ll,'«C'  Unfortunately^ . V suppose, 
too  &aPoi  joKkSil"1"  1 “m 

asKrSh20r“’”Si'5°“ti'”'  “U  ftos»  llffloult'ua,  il  you 
tS.  V Ssy  yjy  “ffi**,  lot  mo  anewor  yout  qSo., 
ctaleo  on  It4  1 ™ entudy  in  favour  tho  ?riu- 

without  J"  classi'B  and  denominations, 

Tn  omorSlt  a*)"'*1011.0'  whotaooym, 

1 PJ'tonwg  * togular  and  liboral  conw 
Oueon  ^OoIWb  b”?.  “PHtontod  » I'rnfosror  at 
(teoon.  OoUogft  Belfast,  I tignod  a declaration  aa  fol- 
1 ^her  promise  and  engage  that  in  lectur- 
ing and  examining,  and  in  the  performance  of  all  other 
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duties  connected  with  my  Chair,  I will  carefully  ab- 
stain from  teaching  or  advancing  any  doctrine  or 
making  any  statement  derogatory  to  the  truths  of  re- 
vealed religion,  or  injurious  or  disrespectful  to  the  reli- 
gious convictions  of  any  portion  of  my  class  or 
audience."  I believe  these  principles  should  be  adhered 
to  in  any  fresh  settlement  of  the  University  Question  in 
Ireland.  Personally,  I would  prefer  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Royal  University  on  the  basis  of  the  late  Queen’s 
University,  with  each  of  the  constituent  Colleges  (for 
men  and  women)  modified  and  suited  to  its  environ- 
ment, in  some  such  way  as  I have  suggested  for  Queen’s 

The  Witness 


College,  Belfast.  I believe  such  a teaching  University 
with  Trinity  College  would  be  sufficient  for  the  wants  of. 
the  country. 

The  Senate  should  be  composed  largely  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  constituent  Colleges,  dnd  they  ought 
to  be  appointed  on  academic,  and  not  on  sectarian, 
grounds.  The  test  acts  should  apply  to  every  College, 
and  an  additional  College  could,  if  necessary,  be  placed 
in  Dublin,  established  on  the  same  br:ad  principles  as 
those  already  existing  in  the  provinces,  with  Residential 
Halls  and  paid  Deans  of  Residence. 

withdrew. 


James  Alexander  Lindsay,  Esq.,  m.a.,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Medicine,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  examined. 


7492.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  Medicine  in 
this  College? — Yes,  I am. 

7493.  You  have  handed  us  a summary  of  the  evi- 
dence which  you  propose  to  give  ? — Yes. 

7494.  Kindly  proceed  with  your  statement? — It  has 
been  suggested  by  some  important  witnesses— I believe, 
Dr.  Mahaffy  and  Dr.  M'Keown — that  there  is  no  need 
for  increased  facilities  for  higher  education  in  Ireland, 
and  that  there  is  a danger  in  this  country  of  educating 
men  for  whom  no  careers  can  afterwards  be  found. 
That  this  is  a real  danger  in  certain  European  coun- 
tries is  well  known.  Dr.  Mahaffy  has  adduced  the  case 
of  Greece— Italy  and  Sicily  are  also  cases  in  point — 
and  it  may  be  freely  admitted  that  the  multiplication 
of  graduates  in  Law,  Medicine,  or  other  faculties,  for 
whom  no  professional  openings  are  available,  is  a real 
evil.  I wish  to  suggest  to  the  Commission  some  con- 
siderations which  seem  to  prove  that  this  evil  is  not  to 
be  apprehended  in  Ireland.  The  answer  to  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  made  is  summed  up  in  the  con- 
tention that  the  Irish  Colleges  are  training  men,  not 
for  Ireland  only,  but  for  the  British  Empire,  and  that 
the  demand,  for  trained  men  in  the  British  Empire  is 
practically  unlimited.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  might 
be  interesting  to  the  Commission  if  this  matter  were 
investigated  in  some  detail.  As  an  object  lesson  to 
throw  light  upon  it,  I have  taken  the  roll  of  Medical 
students  attending  their  last  College  session  in  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  in  the  years  1893-1894,  and  1894-1895. 
These  years,  so  far  as  I know,  are  fairly  average  years, 
and  in  no  important  respect  exceptional.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  Dr.  J.  A.  Craig,  to  whom  I am  much  in- 
debted for  the  great  labour  which  he  has  taken  in  the 
matter,  I have  traced  the  after  careers  of  these  stu- 
dents. The  results  work  out  as  follows : — 


Total  number  of  students,  ....  148 

Settled  in  Ireland, 48 

Settled  in  England  (excluding  London),  . 39 

Settled  in  London, 7 

Settled  in  Wales, 3 

Settled  in  Scotland, 1 

Entered  the  services, 11 

Have  not  completed  their  course,  . . 9 

Died, 2 

Not  traced 28 


As  regards  this  last  figure,  it  is  probable  that  a 
majority  of  these  twenty-eight  have  either  gone  to  the 
Colonies,  or  are  acting  as  ship-surgeons  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  that  few,  if  any,  have  settled 
in  practice  in  Ireland.  It  seems  a fair  deduction  from 
these 'figures  that  of  the  Medical  men  trained  in  the 
Belfast  Medical  School,  only  about  one-third  find  pro- 
fessional employment  in  Ireland. 

As  a further  illustration  of  the  scope  of  the  educa- 
tive work  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  I may  instance 
the  extent  to  which  our  Medical  School  supplies  prac- 
titioners for  the  great  English  towns.  As  examples,  I 
will  take  London,  and  some  of  the  Lancashire  cities. 
Dr.  W.  A.  Osborne,  of  University  College,  London,  a 
former  alumnus  of  this  College,  has  sent  me  a list  of 
Belfast  trained  men  at  present  practising  in'  London. 
This  list  contains  sixty  names,  and  Dr.  Osborne  assures 
me  that  it  is  very  incomplete,  and  that  he  believes 
if  exhaustive  enquiries  Were  made  the  total  number 
would  be  found  to  be  somewhere  between  seventy-five 
and  ninety. 

Dr.  Thomas  Houston  has  made  enquiries  for  me  as 
regards  Lancashire,  and  he  finds  that  in  the  district 
which  includes  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  the  neigh- 


bouring towns,  there  are  ninety-six  medical  practitioners 
who  are  alumni  of  the  Bedfast  Medical  School. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
an  over-production  of  medical  men  by  the  Irish  Col- 
leges. The  men  who  pass  through  our  schools,  as  a 
rule,  find  careers  without  any  great  difficulty,  and  the 
failures  in  life  are  relatively  few.  In  recent  times,  the 
difficulty  has  not  been  to  find  posts  for  the  men,  but  to 
find  men  for  the  posts.  It  is  a common  experience  with 
me  to  receive  letters  from  country  practitioners,  asking 
me  to  send  down  a locum  tenens  for  temporary  duty, 
and  to  be  quite  unable  to  find  anyone  available.  Ap- 
plications made  to  Queen’s  College  for  men  to  fill  im- 
portant appointments  in  the  army,  and  in  China,  and 
elsewhere  have  in  recent  years  been  responded  to  with 
difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  men. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  our  Medical 
School  supplies  the  ranks  of  the  profession  in  Ireland, 
I may  take  the  case  of  Belfast.  Of  the  208  medical 
practitioners  on  the  Belfast  local  list,  I find  that  162 
have  been  students  of  Queen’s  College. 

If,  therefore,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Irish  youths 
have  a natural  aptitude  for  professional  life,  and  if 
suitable  careers  can  be  found  for  them,  whether  in 
Ireland  or  within  the  limits  of  the  British  Empire,  I 
submit  that  the  increase  of  facilities  for  training  for 
the  professions  is  a most  legitimate  object  of  statesman- 
ship in  a country  where  other  careers  are  comparatively 
restricted. 

Medical  Education  in  the  North  of  Ireland  has  suf- 
fered much  during  the  last  two  decades  from  insecurity, 
from  changes  and  the  fear  of  changes  in  the  Irish 
University  system.  The  average  number  of  students 
attending  the  Belfast  Medical  School  during  the  last 
five  years  of  the  existence  of  the  late  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity was  325.  A sharp  fall  in  numbers  was  the 
result  of  the  shock  to  public  confidence  caused  by  the 
dissolution  of  that  University,  so  that  in  the  quin- 
quennium, 1885-89,  the  average  number  of  students  was 
236.  Since  that  time  our  numbers  have  remained 
almost  stationary.  Last  year  the  total  was  226.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  leading  Medical 
‘Schools  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  shown  a decline 
in  recent  years,  the  maintenance  of  our  numbers  almost- 
intact  during  the  last  fifteen  years  is  not  unsatisfactory. 
If  we  have  not  grown,  it  may  he  truly  said  that  the 
circumstances  of  University  Education  in  Ireland  have 
been  singularly  unfavourable  to  growth. 

The  Belfast  Medical  School  is,  I believe,  efficient 
both  on  its  academic  and  its  clinical  side.  A large 
manufacturing  city,  with  an  extensive  commerce,  af- 
fords an  unusual  number  and  variety  of  surgical  and 
medical  cases  suitable  for  clinical  instruction,  and  the 
opportunities  open  to  our  students  are  in  many  re- 
spects exceptionally  good.  The  facilities  for  clinical 
instruction  in  Belfast  have  been  much  developed  in 
recent  years,  and  further  important  developments  are 
impending.  Our  leading  clinical  hospital— the  Royal 
Victoria  Hospital — which  is  in  many  respects  anti- 
quated, will  be  replaced  in  less  than  a year  by  a new 
hospital  containing  over  300  beds,  and  up  to  the  highest 
modem  standard  in  every  particular.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  wealth  of  clinical  material  available  in  Belfast, 
I may  mention  that  the  everage  number  of  patients 
treated  annually  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  ex- 
ceeds 27,000.  We  have  many  excellent  special  hospi- 
tals in  Belfast,  in  most  of  which  good  clinical  instruc- 
tion is  given,  and  without  going  into  further  detail, 
it  m!ay  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  clinical  facilities 
available  in  Belfast  are  fully  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
a large  Medical  School. 

F2 


Belfast. 
'April  2, 1942. 

John  W. 
Byers,  Esq., 
M.A.,  M.D. 


James 
Alexander 
Lindsay,  Eaq. 
M.A.,  M.D. 
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Belfast.  Clinical  instruction  in  Belfast  has  Been  thoroughly 
— organises!  into  a comprehensive  and  jfnrirly  complete 

April  2, 1902.  system.  Tho  student  is  directed  lunv  he  may  most 
James  profitably  spend  liis  time  in  hospital ; ho  proceeds 

Alexander  L'om  step  to  step  according  to  a carefully  devised  pro- 

Liudsay,  Esq.  firailwue  > much  attention  is  given  to  note-taking  in 
m.a.,  m.d.  ’ the  wards,  and  the  student  is  fully  grounded  in  scien- 
tific method  and  the  principles  which  govern  tho  obser- 
vation of  disease.  The.  special  departments  are  well 
organised,  l'ractical  Pathology  is  excellently  taught, 
and  a considerable  amount  of  material  is  available 
for  the  illustration  of  this  most  important  subject. 

The  needs  of  the  Belfast  Medical  School,  viewed  as 
an  organic  whole,  might  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 
(1.)  Increased  facilities  for  training. 

(2.)  Increased  facilities  for  research. 

(3.)  More  local  autonomy. 

(4.)  Security  for  tiro  future. 

As  regard  tho  first  point,  I think  inducements  should 
be  held  out  to  young  medical  men  to  devote  themselves 
to  teaching  in  the  earlier  years  of  their  professional  life. 
We  need  to  develop  a class  of  teachers  analogous  to  tho 
jirivat-ihiccnt  of  the  German  Universities ; men  whose 
teaching  would  be  tutorial,  as  a necessary  complement 
to  professorial  instruction.  We  have  plenty  of  men 
excellently  fitted  for  this  work,  but  the  financial  in- 
ducements to  undertake  it  aro  insufficient. 

As  regards  research,  I would  like  to  bear  my  testi- 
mony to  the  value  of  tho  research  work  at  present 
carried  on  under  great  difficulties  in  tho  lalmratories  of 
Queen’s  College,  aiikl  in  Hie  wards  of  the  Royal  Victoria 
Hospital.  Any  Medical  School  worthy  of  tho  name 
must  concern  itself  not  only  with  teaching  but  with 
the  advance  of  knowledge.  I should  like  to  sea 
the  research  work  of  the  Belfast  Medical  School  tako 
a wider  range  than  is  at  present  possible,  and  includo 
tlio  whole  clinical  field  of  Modicino,  Surgery,  and  tho 
allied  subjects.  For  this  purpose,  assistants  and  ad- 
ditional funds  are  necessaiy. 

We  also  need  a much  larger  measure  of  local  control 
over  our  own  educational  arrangements  than  wc  possess 
at  present.  The  policy  of  keeping  the  Belfast 
Medical  School  in  leading  strings  with  Dublin  was 
probably  at  one  time  natural  and  inevitable,  but  it 
lias  become  an  anachronism.  If  I might  take  what 
is  not  an  unfair  parallel — what  prospect  of  suc- 
cessful and  harmonious  working  would  there  bo  for  the 
Medical  School  of  Glasgow  if  that  School  were  governed 
from  Edinburgh,  and  if  the  examinations  were  con- 
ducted iu  Edinburgh,  and  were  largely  under  Edin- 
buigh  influence? — It  is  Obvious  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  quite  intolerable  and  unworkable. 
There  was  a long  period  in  the  recent  history  of  Belfast 
Medical  School,  in  wliieh  that  School  had  only  ono 
representative  out  of  twelve  upon  the  Examining  Bcmrl 
for  the  Final  Degree  Examinations  in  Medicine  of  the 
Royal  University.  Ait I the  present  time  wo  have  three 
representatives  out  of  a total  of  thirteen  Whether 
this  is  a just  proportion  for  a School  which  sends  for- 
ward 50  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  is  a matter  for 
the  consideration  of  the  'Commission. 

In  any  re-adjustment  of  University  Education  in  Ire- 
iand,  I regard  it  as  indispensable  that  the  Belfast  Medi- 
cal tsoliool  should  have  the  control  of  its  own  arrange- 
ments for  study  (in  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with 
the  regulations  of  the  General  Medical  Council),  and 
should,  ait  least  in  the  main-,  conduct  its  own  examina- 
tions. As  regards  this  last  point,  my  view  is  that  every 
.Professor  should  examine  in  tho  University  in  his  own 
•subject,  and  that  there  should,  in  all  cases,  be  associ- 
ated with  lum  an  extern  examiner  appointed  bv  the. 
Lniversity.  Tins  plan  has  been  worked  with  groat 
success  in  the  Edinburgh  University  and  elsewhero, 
and  is,  to  my  mind,  the  best  possible  system.  I am 
a-so  ni  favour  of  the  direct  representation  of  Professors 
and  Lecturers  upon  the  Senate  of  the  University, 
such  a representation  I hold  to  bo  quite  indispensable 
to  the  smooth  working  of  any  University.  The  want 
°f  f.uc\ 'urangoment  has  been  the  source  of  many 
■of  the  difficulties  of  the  Rovnl  TTmVoraite  y 


e difficulties  of  the  Royal  University. 

As  regards  the  standards  of  tlio  Royal  University,  I 
f nr  1 w-6  opinion  that  the  standard 

for  the  Final  Examination  for  Medical  Degrees  is  a 
fair,  though  strict,  standard,  and  I should  deprecate 
a2’m'Pt  }*■  1 believe,  on  the  other  hand, 

Hiat  the  curriculum  in  Medicine  might  be  simplified 
with  advantage.  The  year  devoted  to  purely  Arts 
subjects  subsequent  to  Matriculation  is,  in  my  view 
an  objectionable  arrangement.  Nothing  similar  to  it 
prevails  in  any  other  University,  so  far  as  I am  aware 


So  long  as  it  is  impracticable  to  insist  upon  every  candi- 
date fur  Medicine  possessing  a Degree  in  Arts— and  few 
would  advocate  such  an  arrangement  in  view  of  the 
special  emit li Dions  of  education  in  Ireland— tho  Matri- 
culation standard  should  bo  such,  that  any  student 
passing  it  creditably  should  i>e  eonsiikmsl  ready  to 
proceed  at  once  to  liis  professional  studios.  As  a 
cumpromiso  on  this  point,  tho  .Senate  might  diroot  that 
any  student  whoso  Matriculation  'marks  reached  an 
average  of  say  60  to  65  per  cant,  would  lm  exempted 
from  tlio  year  devoted  to  Arts  subjects.  This  would 
bo  a great  incentive  to  a higher  stun  (lard  of  efficiency 
amongst  candidates  .for  MatrienliUhvii. 

There  is  another  point  where  sknplilieation  might 
bo  desirable.  I or  the  .Royal  University  to  insist  upon 
a longer  'period  of  hospital  atleiiilaneo  than  other  Uni- 
versities (viz.,  thirty -three  months,  as  against  the  usual 
twenty -four  months)  suenm  an  excess  of  virtue.  This 
arrangement  simply  harasses  the  student,  and  does  not 
ensure  any  higher  standard  mf  efficiency  in  clinical 
work,  os  film  earlier  months  of  the  student’s  attendance 
at  hospital  aro  usually  only  ummiiiul.  The  refusal  of 
Wio  Iteyal  University  to  recognise  tlio  Matriculation 
Examination  of  other  Universities  seems  an  arbitrary 
arrangement  which  has  •certainty  worked  to  tho  disad- 
vantage of  tho  University. 

Lastly,  tlio  Belfast  Me.ilical  School  needs,  above  all 
things,  adequate  stability  and  security  for  the  future! 
Nothing  lias  hindered  its  growth  anil  full  development 
so  much  as  the  general  unrest  prevailing  in  University 
matters  m Ireland,  and  the  consequent  reluctance  ,*f 
parent#  to  associate  their  sons  with  a University  whoso 
future  -seiBM'd  so  uncertain. 

^'^vils  Queen's  College,  ns  distinguislusl  from  tho 
Belfast  Medical  Wchool,  I shall  be  very  brief,  as  its 
interests  will  be  fully  elaborated  by  oilier  witnesses. 
I should  like  to  record  my  decided  opinion  that  the 
spirit  and  atmosphere,  uf  Ural  institution  aro  absolutely 
imsoctanan,  and  that  any  suggestion  to  film  contrary 
is  quite  unfounded.  I passed  as  a student  through 
both  tlio  Aits  anil  the  Medical  .School ; I have  l>cen  for 
several  years  a member  of  the  professoriate,  and  inv 
experience  has  been  that  the  atmosphere  of  Queen’s  Col- 
lege is  purely  academic  ; that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
and  the  promotion  of  culture  aro  the  only  objects  aimed 
at,  and  that  sectarian  questions  and  controversies 
simply  do  not  arise.  Further,  I never  heard  any  otter 
opinion  expressed  by  anyone  who  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  tlio  institution. 

Increased  autonomy— the  demand  for  which  is  set 
forth  in  tho  Memorandum  of  the  Corporate  Body*— 
™ ; 1 believe,  operate  advantageously  in  many  ways. 
A College  should  be.  free  to  develop  its  own  tjffoc  —to 
evolve  a type  of  academic  culture  suitable  to  tho  localitv 
and  tlio  genius  of  tho  people.  This  can  nover  be 
achieved  so  long  as  n College  is  deprived  of  all  real  initia- 
tive  and  is  part  and  ].nmil  of  a cast-iron  federal  system, 
neither  devised  nor  administered  with  special  regard  to 
its  necessTties.  Further,  autonomy  would  tend  to 
minimise  friction  with  tho  central  governing  body  (i.e., 
ii°  y,.1‘vcl's,lb-v)’  would  give  increased  security,  greater 
ctnabieity  of  methods,  and  would  probably  tend  to  draw 
forth  anil  consolidate  local  syinjiiathy  anil  support. 

lire  weed  for  further  endowment  is  will  be  fully  Ret 
fortti  by  other  witnesses.  I may.  content  myself  with 
pointing  out  the  necessity  of  assistant's  to  the  Professors 
who  could  undertake  tutorial  work,  give  help  to  juniors 
and  backward  students,  ami  take  the  ProfiWS  place 
m case  of  illness  nr  absence  from  duty  from  other  cause. 
.Liio  need  of  a paid  Curator  for  tire  Medical  Museum 
has  Ireen  mueli  felt  by  the  Medical  Professors. 

1 should  like  to  put  in  a plea  fov  holding  academic 
cerenmmijs  in  Hus  College.  This  may  seem  a small 
point,  lmt  I believe  its  sentimental  importance  is  con- 
siderable. There  ore  few  things,  in  my  judgment, 
which  would  do  more  to  arouse  public  interest  and 
stimulate  public  sympathy  than  tho  holding  o,f  Univer- 
sity ’Courts  and  graduation  ceremonies  in,  Belfast. 

+ ,also>  t0  ;,1ccor'1  my  warm  support  of  the  pro- 
posal to  broaden  the  base  of  government  of  Queen’s 
College  and  mnlce  it  truly  representative 
Hi  conclusion,  I wish  to  say  a word  on  tho  general 
QueStl,0U  A"  !rdfud-  1 do  not  share  the 
Views  Of  those  who  think  that  the  multiplication  of 
Universities  is  a bad  thing,  or  who  hold  that  an 
Ulster  University  would  bo  a failure.  On  the  contrary, 
I have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  intellect,  energy,  and 
academic  instincts  of  the  people  of  Ulster  to  believe 
that  they  would  be  equal  to  the  great  responsibility, 

P.  if.U1]11'11’7  Ugh  il01!0"1-  of  founding  and  suc- 

cessfully maintaining  a University  of  tlieir  own.  But 
See  page  397. 
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his  question  is  complicated  by  the  legacies  of  the  past. 
Che  founding  of  a new  University  in  Belfast  would 
eem  to  involve  the  dissolution  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
:ity ; and  this,  to  my  mind,  would  be  a violent  step, 
;ure  to  be  bitterly  resented,  and  only  to  be  justified  if 
ill  other  solutions  were  shown  to  be  impracticable.  I 
rave  much  sympathy  with  those  who  hold  that  when 
he  State  has  once  granted  the  Charter  of  a University 
it  cannot,  without  a breach  of  public  faith,  withdraw 
that  Charter,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  that  Charter 


has  been  grossly  misused.  I am,  therefore,  of  opinion  Belfast. 
that  the  most  hopeful  solution  of  our  present  difficulties  . — 
lies  in  the  direction  of  the  reorganisation  of  the  Royal  April  2. 190- 
University,  with  the  grant  of  a large  measure  of  Jame8 
autonomy  and  adequate  endowments  to  the  constituent  Alexander 
Colleges.  Such  a solution  might  lack  finality,  but  it  Lindsay,  Esq., 
would  at  least  remove  most  of  the  evils  .under  which  M-Ai)  m.d. 
we  at  present  labour,  and  mark  a decided  step  in  ad- 
vance in  the  history  of  University  Education  in  Ire- 
land. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


.John  Park,  Esq.,  m.a.,  d. litt. , jf.R.0.1.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  jnhnPark 

examined.  F.so..  m.a. 


'7495.  Chairman. — You  have  been  kind  enough  to  let 
the  Secretary  know  you  wished  to  give  us  some  informa- 
tion on  the  points  noted  in  your  paper.  Will  you 
please  proceed? — I deal  first  with  the  Royal  University 
Examinations  in  Philosophy,  especially  in  Course  II. 
(cf.  R.U.I.  Regulations,  1902,  pp.  15-35,  49-51,  54-65, 
70-72,  90-91). 

The  Examiners  in  Mental  and  Moral  Science  saw 
clearly  many  difficulties  incident  to  the  arrangement 
of  their  courses  in  an  Examining  University ; men- 
tioned these  to  the  Senate  in  their  Annual  Reports,  in 
.1891  cx.  gr.  expressing  a “ unanimous  opinion  that  the 
Degree  Honour  courses  in  this  group,  especially  in 
Metaphysics  and  Logic,  are  not  sufficiently  definite  ” ; 
arepeatedly  amended  the  curriculum  in  form  and  in 
matter,  and  in  1894  drew  up  that  which  was  approved 
by  the  Senate,  and  appears  in  the  present  Royal  Uni- 
versity (Ireland)  Calendar. 

Candidates  should  be  guided  not  only  by  an  enumera- 
tion of  prescribed  works,  but  by  a carefully  drawn-up 
programme  of  subjects  ; and,  under  this  view,  we  state 
with  sufficient  exactness,  and  without  embarrassing 
detail,  the  subjects  of  primary  importance,  which  are 
the  centres  round  which  our  questions  turn,  and  which 
our  series  of  examination  papers  illustrate  in  a very 
practical  manner  (cf.  Regulations,  pp.  49-50). 

As  Philosophy  does  not  receive  the  early  and  con- 
tinuous attention  bestowed  on  Classics  or  Mathematics, 
we  may  not  prescribe  a very  extensive  course.  To  do 
so  would  only  increase  the  relatively  high  proportion  of 
our  rejections,  which  are  usually  about  40  per  cent.  ; 
and,  as  Metaphysics  is  but  one  of  the  four  studies  that 
make  up  our  group,  viz.,  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Ethics 
or  Political  Economy,  and  History  of  Philosophy,  each 
of  our  degree  courses  should  be  judged  as  a whole,  and 
the  specified  subjects  taken  into  consideration,  as  well 
as  the  specified  books. 

The  authors  prescribed  are,  none  of  them,  third- 
rate  ; few,  if  any,  are  second-rate ; and  several  may 
he  fairly  ranked  among  the  best  in  our  language — ■ 
Berkeley,  Butler,  Newman.  Green,  Sidgwick,  and  Venn, 
as  well  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  J.  S.  Mill.  The 
M.A.  Course  introduces  the  matter  of  certain  parts 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  for  we  may  not  assume  that 
our  candidates  know  Greek,  and,  indeed,  in  1892,  the 
Standing  Committee  instructed  us,  “ that  whenever 
we  insert  Greek  quotations  upon  examination  papers, 
we  should  place  after  them  the  Latin  equivalents  in 
brackets.” 

In  accordance  with  our  instructions  ( Reg .,  p.  35a) — 
“ When  questions  are  given  with  regard  to  which 
different  views  prevail  in  different  Schools  of 
Philosophy,  the  answers  will  be  judged,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  put  forward,  but  according  to 
the  ability,  learning,  and  accuracy  with  which  the 
opinions  put  forward  are  expounded  and  defended,” 
we  give  due  weight  to  any  answer  that  is  supported  by 
reference  to  a gravis  auctor,  or  by  a seeming-sufficient 
reason ; and,  thus,  recognition  and  full  appreciation 
follow  the  reading  of  almost  any  good  work. 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  Psychology  and  Meta- 
physics, and  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  the  special  study,  with  real  ad- 
vantage, of  the  great  thinkers  ; and,  in  like  manner,  the 
preliminary  reference  to  their  leading  theories  (Reg. 
p.  51)  seems  reasonable  and  useful,  and  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

(Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discussions,  p.  772)  : — 1 

“ What  renders  the  study  of  Aristotle  so  pecu- 
liarly profitable  for  the  more  advanced  student 
render.s  the  Aristotelic  works  no  less  improper  as 
a primary  exercise  of  thought.”  . . . An  alma 


mater  should  consider  with  the  Apostle  that  its 
alumni,  at  first  have  need  of  milk,  and  not  of 
strong  meat.” 

. . . . “There  was  no  gradation  from  the 
easy  to  the  difficult,  from  the  new  to  the  old.  Philo- 
sophy was  learned  more  by  rote  than  by  reason.” 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  Royal  University  there  was 
not  so  good  a text-book  for  Course  II.  as  Dr.  G.  F. 
Stout’s  Manual  of  Psychology,  which  was  placed  on 
our  programme  last  year ; and  Sir  W.  Hamilton  was, 
for  many  reasons,  an  excellent  and  a very  convenient 
point  of  departure,  maintaining  the  philosophical  con- 
tinuity of  Queen’s  University,  Ireland,  and  Royal  Uni- 
versity, Ireland.  His  works  were  accessible,  and  were 
stimulating  and  really  instructive ; his  industry,  his 
learned  notes  and  definitions,  his  severity  of  diction, 
his  strength  and  acuteness,  his  speculative  range,  his 
sincerity  and  philosophic  fervour,  and  withal,  what 
seemed  to  many  his  general  safeness,  ana  his  sympathy 
with  the  things  of  the  mind,  had  given  him  a firm  hold 
on  the  Queen’s  University,  and  on  the  North  of  Ireland 
especially ; and,  indeed,  without  some  acquaintance 
with  his  system,  and  with  his  apt  and  ingenious  ter- 
minology, later  philosophical  thought  is  less  intelligible. 

Nor  were  candidates  placed  under  the  necessity  of 
“ studying  every  word  that  he  said  ” — they  were  referred 
to  certain  Notes  appended  to  his  edition  of  Reid, 
which  cover  less  than  200  pages,  and  are  reduced  to 
about  100  pages  by  the  words  “excluding  the  merely 
historical  matter  contained  in  these  notes  ” ; and  for 
M.A.  we  put  in,  not  his  Discussions,  a work  of  825 
pages,  but  one  article,  “ The  New  Analytic  of  Logical 
Forms,”  of  only  twenty-seven  pages.  (Reg.,  pp.  50-64.) 

The  so-called  “ logical  and  psychological  conundrums  ” 
that  occasionally  appeared  on  our  papers  are,  I believe, 
legitimate  means  of  testing  the  ability  of  candidates  to 
apply  principles  to  problems  and  concrete  cases. 

Our  course  in  Philosophy,  regarded  as  a whole,  is 
fairly  wide,  liberal,  and  instructive;  and  we  should 
unwisely  substitute  for  it  the  reading  in  a literary, 
rather  than  in  a scientific  or  a philosophical  manner, 
of  even  the  most  eminent  works.  We  loyally  obey  the 
rule  (Reg.,  p.  415),  “Care  should  be  taken  that  in 
all  Pass  papers  in  these  and  kindred  subjects,  a suffi- 
cient number  of  1 Book  Questions  ’ shall  be  set,  which 
candidates  acquainted  with  the  text-books  in  ordinary 
use  may  be  fairly  expected  to  answer  sufficiently  to  be 
judged  to  have  passed  the  examination.”  We  believe 
that  the  educational  utility  of  our  course  consists  mainly 
in  developing  and  directing  the  powers  of  philosophical 
reflection  and  criticism  ; that  the  value  increases  with 
the  progress  of  the  student  in  a geometrical  ratio ; and 
that  Honours  should  not  be  determined  by  “ Book  Ques- 
tions.” In  further  support  of  this  conclusion  I may 
point  out,  that  not  one  of  our  subjects  is  a compulsory 
element  of  any  examination  leading  to  B.A.  or  to 
M.A.,  and  that  we  may,  therefore,  assume  that  can- 
didates who  voluntarily  select  these  studies  have  a cer- 
tain taste  and  aptitude  for  them. 

I regret  that  many  Pass  candidates  neglect  the  Royal 
University  (Ireland)  Calendar  and  its  instructions ; 
think  the  course  sufficiently  covered  by  a few  cheap  and 
popular  books  ; make  little,  if  any,  use  of  lectures  or 
libraries  ; ludicrously  misunderstand  the  questions,  and 
are  rejected  in  large  numbers ; the  senior  candidates 
often  answer  extremely  well,  and,  sometimes,  bril- 
liantly. The  mechanism  of  the  Royal  University  (Ire- 
land) examinations  is  good,  and  scrupulously  just ; — I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  the  laudable  zeal  of  the 
Secretaries,  and  their  desire  to  require  from  students 
the  minimum  of  time  and  expenditure,  led  to  raiher 
unacademic  haste  and  pressure  at  orals  and  in  connec- 
tion with  our  returns. 
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The  Royal  University  (Ireland)  has  not  solved  tlio 
problem  of  united  philosophical  teaching,  or  even  of 
common  examinations  with  identical  questions ; but 
all  our  Honour  papers  have  a common  section  on 
which  all  candidates  must  answer,  which  covers  really 
important  ground ; our  awards  are  reached  by  a full 
and  frank  discussion  of  the  answers,  and  have,  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  substantially  right ; open  questions 
are  usually  ruled  in  favour  of  the  candidate ; and  our 
differences  of  opinion — slight,  indeed,  and  much  fewer 
than  I had  expected — are  compatible  with  the  utmost 
good  faith,  friendly  feeling,  and  mutual  regard. 

I now  turn  to  my  work  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
and  to  the  general  question  of  Irish  University  Educa- 
tion. 

As  an  Arts  Professor  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  I 
deplore  the  injury  done  to  our  higher  education — to 
the  public  and  to  students,  no  loss  than  to  this  Col  lego 
(which  was  doing  really  good  work) — by  the  establish- 
ment of  a cheap  examining  University  in  our  coun- 
try, which  is  relatively  poor  and  without  proper  means 
of  self-instruction  ; and  all  the  more  as  the  dangerous 
gift  followed  so  closely  the  boon  of  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation, which  opened  to  us  a vista  of  indefinite  progress. 

On  the  Professor  of  Philosophy  the  burden  presses 
with  unusual  weight ; much  of  his  work  finds  no  recog- 
nition at  the  Royal  University  (Ireland),  and  teacher 
and  taught  both  suffer  from  the  want  of  tlio 
practical  stimulus  and  incentive  which  naturally 
follows  when  the  examining  is  in  touch  with 
the  teaching,  and  when  what  is  fresh  or  special, 
and  is  therefore  taught  witli  keener  zest  and  with  more 
effect,  is  not  effaced  at  the  University  examinations.  I 
earnestly  desire  that  we  return  to  a teaching  system, 
and  to  attendance  on  lectures  ; especially  in  tlio  case  of 
merely  Puss  candidates,  who  require  all  tlio  facilities 
and  all  the  amenities  of  academic  life,  and  who  should 
become  future  students  (if  I may  use  a term  analogous 
to  the  future,  tenant)  as  soon  as  may  be  possible  and 
equitable ; and  also — what  is  very  expedient  in  this  con- 
nection, right  in  itself,  and  an  almost  indispensable 
condition  of  a sound  solution  of  our  University  prob- 
lem— that  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  be  more  autonomous 
and  more  effectively  autonomous,  than  at  present.  And 
we  may  fairly  claim  a generous  living  wage,  and  not  a 
bare  minimum  of  labourers’  commodities  ; a more  ade- 
quate endowment,  and  a fitting  equipment. 

A re-arrangement  of  our  staff  should  carry  with  it,  I 
think,  the  appointment  of  another  Professor  of  Mental 
Science.  One  man  cannot  do  justice  to  Logic,  Psycho- 
logy, Metaphysics,  and  the  History  of  Philosophy.  The 
treatment  of  them  by  different  methods,  and  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  would  benefit  the  students,  and 
probably  the  subjects  also ; two  Professors  could  more 
fittingly  take  the  responsibility  of  directing  and  mark- 
ing class  exercises,  essays,  and  solutions ; and  could 
speak  with  more  authority  on  the  value  of  this  work, 
to  which,  and  to  the  results  of  examinations  having  a 
direct  reference  to  the  teaching  (probably  with  the 
concurrence  of  an  external  Examiner),  Univorsity 
standing,  Honours,  and  rewards  should  be  attached. 
There  is  at  present  great  inconvenience  when  tlio  Pro- 
fessor is  absent,  for  lectures  on  Philosophy  cannot  be 
improvised ; there  is  no  provision  for  teaching  Ethics, 
which  enters  into  our  group  of  degree  subjects  at  Royal 
University  (Ireland) ; or  Pedagogy,  in  which  tlio  Royal 
University  (Ireland),  confers  a diploma.  Ethics  could 
be  taught,  scientifically  and  historically,  without  an  in- 
fringement of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Queen’s  College.  The  principles  that  underlie  mental 
and  moral  education,  the  logical  methods,  and  the  ap- 
plied psychology  of  the  subject,  might  form  purt  of  an 
interesting  and  useful  course ; and  an  assistant  to  the 
Professors,  who  could  undertake  these  lectures,  and 
also,  perhaps,  readings  and  experiments  in  Psycho- 
Physics,  would  be  a desirable  accession  to  our  staff  and 
a valuable  gift  to  this  College,  which  is  reasonably 
proud  of  the  position  our  alumni  hold  as  Professors, 
as  Inspectors  of  National  Education,  and  as  Head 
Masters  of  our  higher  schools,  ex.  gr. , Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  men  are  at  this  moment  the  head  masters  of 
Campbell  College,  Belfast ; Royal  Academical  Institu- 
tion, Belfast ; Royal  Academy,  Belfast ; St.  Andrew’s 
College,  Dublin;  Foyle  College,  Derry;  Lurgan  Col- 
lege ; Belfast  Mercantile  College ; Royal  School,  Dun- 
gannon ; Lame  Grammar  School ; Coleraine  Acade- 
mical Institution,  &c.,  &c. 


I heartily  agree  with  (lie  third  paragraph  nf 
lliu  memorandum  laid  before  your  lordships  by 
our  Corporate  Body,*  viz.  : “ This  College  should 

liavo  such  autonomy  iu  respect  of  its  government 
and  of  tin*  courses  nf  study,  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, and  examinations  for  Him  degrees,  or  diplomas 
in  its  various  faculties,  as  may  he  compatible  with  the- 
right  of  Iho  University  to  provide  in  the  public  inte- 
rest, that  our  standards  of  instruction  or  knowledge  be 
sufficiently  high,  fair,  and  uniform,” — i.e.  Tlio  Uni- 
versity should  enact  the  ultimate  laws,  and  tlio  Col- 
lege should  frame  and  apply  tlio  axinnuita  media  (“At 
media  sunt,  axiomata  ilia  ve.ra  at  snliila  et  viva,  in  am- 
bus humanui  res  e.l.  forlnuw.  si  he  sunt").  Auto- 
nomy is  a most  valuable  privilege,  which  may 
not  bo  lightly  claimed  or  lightly  conceded ; but  it 
is  one  which  tlio  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  may  fairly 
ask,  even  in  anticipation  of  the  distinction  between  a 
constituent  College  and  an  institution  that  is  merely 
recognised  or  associated,  and  of  the  clear  determination, 
of  the  former,  which  must,  for  some  time,  I suppose, 
proceed  by  type  rather  than  by  definition. 

Connection  with  a Univorsity  is,  at  all  ovents,  im- 
plied, and  as  tlio  present  Royal  University  of  Ireland, 
seems  to  have  already  held  up  its  hands,  I.  may,  without- 
disloyalty,  say  that  our  being  made  a constituent  Col- 
lege of  Dublin  University  would  bo  a very  agreeable- 
solution  ; but  if,  in  accordance  with  previous  interprer 
tations  of  the  terms  of  the  Reference  to  your  Commis- 
sion, this  be  inadmissible  even  ns  a working  hypothesis, 
another  must  bo  sought. 

Anil  liore,  if  I may  glance  at  tlio  general  issue,  I 
would  quote  tlio  maxim  of  the  old  physician,  tide,  cito, 
et  jucundu,  as  indicating  the  notes  of  a proper  treat- 
ment* 

In  respect  of  cito,  schemes  based  on  expected  change-s- 
in Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Dublin  University, 
consequent  on  Mr.  Fawcett’s  Ant  nf  1873,  err  by  de- 
fect; and  the  immediate  establishment  of  a Belfast 
Univorsity  would  probably  err  by  excess. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  Irish  University  Bill  of  1873, 
with  its  ’gagging  clauses,  discouraging,  if  not  prac- 
tically excluding,  Philosophy  and  History,  ami  with 
its  unsatisfactory  financial  provisions,  was  not  safe.; 
and  the  Irish  University  Act  of  1879  was  neither 
safe  nor  pleasant,  for  it.  It  seemed  to  do  vio- 
lence to  the,  interests  and  tlio  feelings  of  Queen’s 
University  graduates  ; it  set  up  an  Examining  Board 
in  the  place  of  a Teaching  University ; it  was  unable 
to  give  open  and  adequate  assistance  to  the  Colleges  it 
recognised  ; it  was  an  unstable  thing  to  bo  tossed  about 
by  tlio  winds  of  political  and  polemical  opinion  ; it  was 
a conclusion  by  which  nothing  was  concluded,  and  no- 
body was  satisfied  ; it  was  a machine  that  moved  slowly 
and  with  difficulty.  I believe  that  it  (lid  really  sound 
work,  and  that  it  might  have  done  much  more-  -!  do 
not  think  it  was  a “ glinst-ly  failure”— but  its  results 
arc  disappointing  when  read  in  the  light  of  the  ori- 
ginal intention  and  of  our  honest  efforts,  and  its  his- 
tory is  that  of  tlio  comparative  failure  of  an  experiment 
that  seemed  a priori  to  contain  tlio  promise  and  the 
potency,  of  at  least  moderate  success. 

The  idea  of  mfmess  is  complex  and  relative,  and 
therefore  does  not  admit  one  explanation,  ns  a treat- 
ment is  seldom  universally  approved  or  universally  ap- 
plicable. 

The  Queen’s  College  anil  tlio  Queen’s  University 
system  seems  to  sonic  to  lie  intrinsic, ally  dangerous 
to  tlio  faith  and  morals — -the  Royal  University  intrin- 
sically dangerous  to  education  and  culture — and  a 
Catholic  University  intrinsically  dangerous  to  Science 
and  Philosophy-— but  every  analysis  of  lute  should  find 
in  it  harmlessncRS  and  usefulness,  and  in  the  latter 
ability  and  stability — efficiency,  and  at  least  a relative 
finality,  for  no  treo  of  knowledge  can  live  and  thrive 
if  it  be  starved,  constantly  disturbed,  or  exposed  to  per- 
petual storms. 

I believe  that  united  Collegiate  education  is  best,  and 
is  especially  good  for  Ireland ; that  the  results  have 
been  most  satisfactory  wherever  it  has  been  given  a fair 
trial ; and  that  it  eminently  deserves  public  support 
and  encouragement;  and  I deeply  regret  that  this  be- 
lief is.  not.  universal ; but  I do  not  present  it  as  a poli- 
tical intuition,  or  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
principles  that  determine  the  nature-  and  tlio  limits  of 
the  functions  of  the  State  ; it  may  bo  that  they  lived  in 
a more  bracing  air  and  saw  things  in  justor  proportion 
who,  last  century,  restricted  more  than  wo  do  tlio  sphere 


’Seepage  897. 
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<of  Government  action ; however,  then  was  then,  and 
now  is  now,  and  when  I look  at  the  actual  question,  and 
in  connection  with  its  history,  and  the  environment,  I 
see  clearly  that  no  solution  is  safe,  or  can  be  final,  that 
•does  not  meet  the  wants  and  the  wishes  of  our  Catholic 
countrymen. 

Efficiency  is  here  true  economy — the  interests  and  the 
dignity  of  a Catholic  College  (or  University),  and  its 
freedom  to  work  out  its  own  salvation,  should  be  fully 
and  generously  considered ; and  the  Government  may 
he  fairly  asked,  when  it  recognises  this  institution,  to 
grant  it  such  an  endowment  as  those  who  are  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  its  well-working  require  for  its  healthy 
■existence,  its  e3  £'>  ; such  honourable  conditions  as 
may  enlist  the  sympathies  and  five  the  imagination  ; 
and  such  autonomy  as  I wish  for  Queen's  College,  Bel- 
fast. 


I may  add  that  this  concession  seems  to  me  matter  of  Belfast. 

special  privilege  rather  than  of  common  right,  and  to  

rest  on  grounds  other  and  narrower  than  most  of  its  April  2.  1902. 
advocates  defend.  John  P^rk, 

Under  this  view  of  the  situation,  it  may  be  that  a ' 

reconstructed  Royal  University  with  Queen’s  College  r’B>0,x’ 
Belfast,  University  College,  Dublin,  and  some  others 
as  constituent  Colleges,  is  the  best  working  hypothesis, 
or  practical  solution,  now  above  our  horizon  ; and  that 
to  accept  it  is  to  avoid  the  dangers  incident  to  the 
foundation  of  another  University,  ex.  gr.,  an  over-issue 
of  degrees,  and  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  graduates— 
and  is,  therefore,  to  move  along  the  line  of  least  resis- 
tance; in  which  case  I should  strongly  desire  that 
the  Professors  and  the  Examiners  be  directly  repre- 
sented on  the  Senate  of  the  University. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


T.  W.  Dougan,  Esq.,  m. 

7496.  Chairman. — Will  you  kindly  proceed  with  your 
statement? — The  first  point  to  which  I wish  to  refer 
is  as  to  the  name  to  be  given  to  the  combination  of 
•Colleges,  or  the  College  of  a Northern  University, 
•should  such  a University  be  founded.  I wish  to  make 
my  remarks  without  committing  myself  to  any  view 
as  to  whether  such  a University  should  be  founded  or 
not.  What  I wished  to  say  about  the  name  I found, 
on  further  study  of  the  printed  reports,  has  been 
said  already  by  someone  else.  I feel,  and  have  done 
so  since  1882,  when  the  Queen’s  University  was 
abolished,  that  a great  mistake  was  made  in  altering 
the  name.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  reconstructed 
University  should  not  have  continued  to  be  called 
the  Queen’s  University,  and,  should  there  be  formed 
now  a Catholic  University  and  a Northern  Univer- 
sity, it  seems  to  mo  that  it  would  be  quite  natural 
to  call  the  Catholic  University  the  Royal  University, 
and  to  call  the  Northern  the  Queen’s  University. 
Whatever  prestige  has  been  acquired  by  either  of  these 
Universities  would  be  continued  to  the  students  of  the 
new  Universities,  and  it  would  be  quite  right  and,  I 
think,  sufficient  to  give  the  present  graduates  their 
•choice  as  to  which  of  these  Universities  they  would 
•desire  to  be  enrolled  in. 

As  to  a combination  of  Colleges  in  a new  Northern 
University,  should  such  be  founded,  I feel  strongly  that 
it  should  consist  of  only  one  constituent  College.  I be- 
lieve it  would  be  found  not  to  work  well  if  it  consisted  of 
more.  It  might  be  thought  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
furnished  an  analogy  to  show  that  Colleges  of  varying 
■sizes  might  all  be  members  of  a common  University ; 
hut  I think  that  the  circumstances  would  be  so  widely 
•different  in  a Northern  University  that  Oxford  and 
■Cambridge  would  not  afford  a safe  analogy.  I 
think  the  Victoria  University  affords  a closer  parallel 
to  the  probable  situation.  There  three  Colleges 
were  made  joint  members  of  one  University,  under 
■circumstances  most  favourable  to  success.  They 
were  pretty  similar  in  size,  and  each  was  situate 
in  a flourishing  city,  and  in  the  centre  of  a large 
population,  and  they  were  sufficiently  far  apart  from 
each  other  to  enable  a fair  chance  to  be  given  to  apply 
the  principle  of  live  and  let  live.  Yet  it  is  a matter 
•of  common  knowledge  that  the  situation  has  proved  un- 
satisfactory, and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  three  Univer- 
sities will  eventually  replace  the  Victoria  University. 
Much  more  might  we  expect  that  any  co-ordination  of 
dissimilars  that  could  be  instituted  in  Ulster  would 
result  in  disappointment  and  failure. 

The  examinations  of  a Northern  University  should  be 
strictly  limited  to  students  attending  lectures  in  the  con- 
stituent Colleges  of  that  University.  When  the  Royal 
University  was  hastily  founded  almost  every  detail  was 
taken  from  some  analogy  supplied  either  by  London 
University  or  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Both  afforded 
the  precedent  of  candidates  being  examined  without  at- 
tendance upon  lectures.  It  is  quite  amusing  to  look  at 
the  details  in  which  the  Royal  University  copied  these 
•others.  Its  official  address  is  the  Royal  University, 
Earlsfortrterrace,  Dublin.  Anybody  would  imagine  that 
the  Royal  University,  Dublin,  would  be  sufficient ; but 
simply  because  London  University,  which  is  in  Vigo- 


B.D.I.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  examined.*  T. 

street,  has  as  part  of  its  address  Burlingfton-gardcns,  m. 
they  must  have  some  thing  to  correspond  in  the  address 
of  the  Royal  University. 

Among  men  who  have  given  thought  to  educational 
matters  it  seems  to  have  been  a matter  of  very  general 
regret  that  students  who  could  attend  College  lectures 
should  resort  to  private  tutors.  It  is  notorious  that 
where  students  can  do  so,  the  bulk  of  the  candidates  for 
Pass  examinations  do  so.  It  is  well  known  that  it 
was  the  consequent  weakening  of  classes  in  the  Owens 
College  that  led  more  than  any  other  cause  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Victoria  University.  The  teaching 
at  Owens  College  is  known  to  have  been  excellent  (I  can 
testify  to  that  myself,  because  I went  through  it  to  my 
great  benefit),  but  the  depletion  took  place  all  the  same. 
The  Queen’s  College  has  had  the  same  experience, 
private  tutors  preparing  almost  exclusively  for  Pass 
examinations.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  the  Com- 
mission how  great  is  the  difference  between  the  quality 
and  the  quantity  of  work  required  for  a Pass  and  for  an 
Honour  examination  respectively.  In  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity 33  per  cent,  of  the  total  marks  in  each  subject  are 
supposed  to  be  required  to  obtain  a Pass.  But  33  per 
cent,  are  not  required  in  any  given  paper  for  a student 
to  pass.  There  is  a system  of  compensation ; if  a candi- 
date is  down  below  his  33  per  cent,  in  one  subject,  but 
above  it  in  others,  and  the  excesses  are  double  of  the 
deficiencies,  then  he  passes.  I have  known  a candidate 
to  pass  on  12  per  cent,  owing  to  this  principle.  There 
is  also  a regulation  that  no  candidate  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  passed  in  Latin,  Greek,  or  any  other  language, 
unless  he  shows  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  Grammar 
and  Composition  of  that  language.  But  some  Examiners 
don’t  put  in  the  mark  of  refection,  no  matter  how  low 
the  marks  in  these  subjects,  and  some  Examiners  don’t 
even  know  that  they  ought  to  put  it  in,  or  are  sup- 
posed to  put  it  in,  and  if  a candidate  weak  in  Grammar 
or  Composition,  and  not  marked  rejected,  gets  33  per 
cent.,  either  directly  or  by  this  principle  of  doubling 
deficiences,  he  passes.  Students  who  have  passed  lower 
examinations  constantly  astonish  me  by  their  gross 
ignorance  of  Grammar,  or,  rather,  they  did  astonish  me 
before  I became  an  Examiner  in  the  R.U.I.  They 
have  not  astonished  me  since.  Those  Pass  examina- 
tions, it  will  be  seen,  are  very  easy.  From  the  statis- 
tics furnished  by  Dr.  M'Keown,  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
First  Report,  p.  342,  it  will  be  seen  that,  compared  with 
the  London  University,  there  is,  in  the  Royal,  a far 
larger  proportion  of  passes  in  the  Matriculation  and 
all  the  other  examinations.  It  is  for  examinations  of 
this  kind  that  private  tutors  prepare,  so  that  the  state- 
ment which  we  found  made  on  their  behalf  as  to  the 
valuable  work  they  are  doing  should,  I think,  be  con- 
sidered, in  the  light  of  these  facts.  The  Pass  and 
Honour  lists  of  the  Royal  University  will  show  that 
candidates  who  go  through  the  hands  of  private  tutors 
are  mainly  Pass  men.  A few  Honour  men  have  stated 
that  they  were  prepared  by  private  study  That,  however, 
is  a little  misleading,  and  I think  it  proper  to  refer  to, 
because  I notice  in  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Report  that 
there  seemed  to  be  some  little  indication  that  the  Com- 
mission were  likely  to  rely  on  the  statements  found  in  the 
Calendar  in  deciding  where  the  candidates  who  have 
passed  the  Royal  University  have  studied.  If  a man 


* A Memorandum  put  in  by  Professor  Dougan  to  supplement  his  Oral  Evidence  is  printed  on  pagei38. — Secretary. 
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were  marked  “ private  study  ” it  would  be  taken  or  in-  toed.  They  might  make  tip  the  difference,  and  tUs 
dicating  that  lie  had  passed  by  private  study,  and  if  would  provide  for  lihcuo  men  who  cannot  «lfudy  in  Bel- 
. he  were  marked  as  coming  from  such  or  such  an  insti-  fast,  and  would  also  provide  for  those  toddlers  wk 
tution,  tlien  it  would  be  assumed  that  he  had  been  pre-  want  to  teach  before  they  have  got  their  Degree.  With 
pared  there.  That  is  misleading.  I have  looked  into  regard  to  the  private  tutor,  if  you  really  think  lie  has 
1 the  matter,  and  notice  a few  remarkable  facts.  In  the  acquired  a vested  interest,  and  that  hiw  presence  on 
table  in  the  Appendix,  page  284  of  the  First  Report,  it  tho  flank  of  a new  University  would  1h>  detrimental— 
states  how  many  passed  with  Honours,  and  how  many  it  « always  on  the  flank  lm  comes  of  that,  institution 
passed  the  M.A.  in  certain  years— three  years — and  it  that  he  is  going  to  despoil  if  it  should  appear  to  von 
also  gives  in  columns  alongside  those  statements  the  that  it  is  detrimental  to  have  him  there,  the  proper 
numbers  that  passed  the  M.A.  by  private  study.  I am  course  would  be  to  get  rid  of  him  and  compensate  him 
not  sure  about  University  College,  but  I think  none  of  Live  Ilian  an  annuity  equal  to  the  average  of  his  last 


■ - - -----  o-,  - , , . * to  the  average  of  his  last 

the  Queen’s  Colleges  hold  classes  for  the  M.  A.  But  if  tlmso  years  profits,  as  ascertained  by  his  income  ter 
a student  has  gone  throngl]  el  asses  in  our  College,  or  returns.  You  need  not  go  even  to  the  extent  of  his 
any  similar  College,  and  lias  taken  the  Pass  class  and  £nl1  ““'nine  as  indicated  by  l-lie  income  tax  returns,  for 
the  Honour  class  for  three  years,  and  taken  his  B.A.  R"“Mi  of  it  is  not  derived  from  the  higher  examinations, 
from  this  place,  lie  iR  then  in  a position  to  read  for  It  is  They  take  a great  portion  of  their  students  for  the 
M.A.  He  has  had  a great  deal  of  preparation  for  his  Matriculation,  with  which  this  lias  nothing  to  do.  I am 
M.A.  examination,  and  it  is  misleading  if  that  man  is  perfectly  convinced  that  any  other  course  will  fail  to 
put  down  as  having  prepared  for  the  M.A.  by  private  accomplish  its  object.  As  regards  the  Indies’  schools 


study. 

7497.  Chairman. — I don’t  quite 


it  was  proposed  that  one  Indies'  school  should  lie  en- 
dowed, hut  I would  like  In  point  out  that  the  ladies 


People  are  constantly  put  into  the  list  as  “private  who  go  in  for  the  Royal  Un'versity  do  not  come  from 
study  ” men,  some  of  whom  went  through  this  College,  one  school  only.  There  is  a very  flourishing  di-pait 
They  had  three  years’  continuous  teaching  in  its  class  “lent  for  ladies  in  the  Method ist  College.  Most  of  tho 
rooms,  and  then  they  are  put  down,  as  M.A.  by  “ private  ladies  I have  now  come  from  that  place.  If  yen  mako 
study.”  There  are  a great  number  of  these.  In  1888  * ladies’.  College  in  Belfast  highly  endowed,  you  will 

Mr.  E.  II.  Luke,  who  was  with  ns  from  1884  to  1887,  is  “0  injury  to  the  Methodist  College,  because  a young  i 
put  down  as  studying  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  lie-  ^7  won’t  Bn  m there  to  do  her  Intermediate  work,  for 
cause  he  went  from  hero  to  Trinity  College;  but  the  K‘m  would  fear  thnl  aflerwavdw,  when  transferred 
lralk  of  his  teaching  for  the  B.A.  was  here.  In  1888  tli°  “tlier  plneu  she  might  lie  frowned  on 
Robert  Montgomery,  who  was  with  us  in  this  College,  when  sho  arrived  there;  they  might  111  ink  that  she  , 

entered  himself  actually  as  prepared  by  private  study,  "nt*  got  I he  ri,ght  luethiids  in  (he  Methodist 

although  lie  had  been  in  tliis  College  up  to  that  very  College.  .1.  think  they  ought  to  lie  compensated  in  tho 
year.  I presume  those  statistics  are  provided  by  the  same  way,  if  it  is  Found  that  they  have  got  interests, 
student,  the  Secretaries  having  no  further  check  on  mid  then  they  would  be  able  to  give  their  undivided  at- 
liim.  In  1886  William  A.  Greer- — tenbion  to  Intermediate  ■Education.  Any  other  course  i 

7498.  You  have  sufficiently  called  our  attention  to  would  lie  found  very  expensive  also.  Besides  it  would 
this,  and  put  us  on  our  guard  against,  accepting  all  these  1 evolve  tile  difficulty  that  I referred  to  already,  thediffi-  \ 
entries  as  accurate.  I don’t  think  you  require  to  (:'  .7  ,,£  having  more  than  one  College  as  a constituent  i 
further  illustrate  that  pom  t?— 'Perhaps  not.  I had  0:[  Lll,l‘  University,  if  there  should  lie  one.  If  that 

almost  finished  the  list.  It  onlv  contains  men  who  l™n  'R  rejected,  him  so  alternatives  that  have  been  pro-  ; 

were  jading  for  Honours  ; I did  not  work  out  the  1,0!W(1.  “«■*  all  open  in  great  objection.  It  was  proposed 
men  who  only  read  for  Passes.  I won’t  follow  that  out  to  write  across  a student's  oorbiiioulu  the  place  where  he  . 
any  further,  but-  I should  like  to  say  something  about  sl/ndidd.  This  was  supposed  to  give  a great  advantage  ' 
the  ladies,  because  there  are  some  special  points  con-  to  I“‘°  l,'wo  that  required  residence.  I don't  believe  ; 
nected  with  that.  I liave  seen  it  stated  tliat  this  lfc  would  havo  tho  slightest  effect.  Nol.ody  looks  at  a , 
College  is  a total  failure  as  regards  ladies.  Tlmt  is  not,  student’s  certificates.  ] got  some  when  pausing  through  i 
the  case.  I have  nine  ladies  in  my  classes  at  the  present  the  University.  I never  slwwud  thorn  to  anybody.  I 
moment,  six  of  whom  are  reading  for  Honours,  and  <lon’,[''  where  they  are  at  present,  or  whether  they  i 
residing  well,  and  I think  that  there  has  been  no  time  aro  existence.  Nobody  ever  wank'd  to  see  them.  ' 
wien  I have  not  had  one  or  more,  ladies  reading  for  That  is  not  the  way  people  make,  inquiries  with  regard  to 
Honours.  From  1882  to  1886  we  had  Miss  Alio*  candidates.  If  it  should  be  decided  In  put  several  Col- 
M.  Henderson.  When  she  took  her  Degree  with  leges  into  one  University,  it  would  be  important  that 
Honours  in  Ancient  Classics  she  returned  herself  us  the  Extern  Examiners  should  be  numerous.  I think 
having  been  trained  in  the  Ladies  Collegiate  School  the  marking  in  the  Royal  University,  although 

Belfast,  and  Queen’s  College.  In  1889,  Sarah  Entriean  nlK!  witness  stated,  anil  no  doubt  correctly,  that 

graduated,  taking  First  Class  in  Ancient  Classics,  and  '«  more,  severe  than  ill  the  ohl  Queen’s, 

slie  reported  herself  as  from  Victoria  College  and  Queen’s  1H  n,>t  lutlf  nougli,  and  i f you  don’t 

College,  Belfast.  She  had  gone,  through  the  whole  have  Extern  Examiners,  and  severs L of  them,  at  least  as 


■course  with  us,  except  Greek  of  the  first  year,  so  if  she  numerous,  or  rather  morn  nuuier , 

got  anything  out  of  Victoria  College  in  that  whole  course,  have  ■Uhivm  nil  of  a high  class,  tho  marking  will  he 
it  was  three  years  before,  mild  I am  not  aware  that  she  inaccurate  and  too  lenient.  I wish  to  nay  a word  or 
got  any  Greek  there  in  that  year.  Jx'st  it  should  happen  two  on  the  question  of  assist  mi  tsliips,  as  it  is  asked  in 
that  your  Commission,  while  perhaps  preferring  at-  il  memorandum  sent  by  Die  CJnrpumlo  Bcidy  of  the  , 
tendance^  upon  Col  I ego  classes  to  a system  which  dous  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,*  and  agreed  on  at  a meeting 
not  require  attendance,  should  think  that  private  tutors  iu'ld  by  them  in  the  early  part  of  last  month  — 

T iui"Rtiw’  74".  We  havo  that  before  us—AssistantsIiips,  and  k 
made  cLZv  I mi  Wmf’  FeUowsliqm,  or  Studentships  are  asked  for.  subject  to  ! 

bona  mTSSc  1,1,  jliaA  l,T  mnn.bpr  of  * eenditiou  that  the  Fellows  or  Students  should  assist  • 


. mb, so_ curiously  circumstanoed  that  lie  but  call  them  Fellows.  If  tliev  are  , Vomit  to  In,  nssis-  ! 

studieswith  KtlS  h IT"  ?il  PfraUe  tlK'y  slu’1'1'1  bl'  assistants.  ‘ The  traditions 

£S  w ad’fplr'nm',  bS  CTlld  fTf0*t  wltV  reerd  t0  Fellowships  are  not  the  most  favourable  to 
thatit  Sht  be 1 W0Mld  not  'W  w“k:  V want  a man  to  come  as  an  assistant  and  do 

• of  London  used  to  hold  provincial  examinations  rid  of  him.  We  do  want  assistants  We  can  do  very  -well 

..iilr.i  .®™  anywhere  provided  that  a certain  wanted  for  research,  but  there  is  nothinc  about  that  in  s 
^d  H thrSvernment  ar°e  2 tf  is  ,e«aran-  the  section  of  the  Memorandum,  the  only  section  in 
Sw  it  TJ*  S*J“  tohwl  they  are  mentioned.  A»ist,nts  m wanted  to 

Un°TOSiWlf;toi\JdTw  e™S?  °f  7 T “>*.  V**”"*  by  lecturing  or  deing  tutorU 
a«  f»'  a«  bmit  of  f ees  to  1,7™  StnLShipsTraT^oS.  *’k  “ 

* See  page  397. 
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As  to  College  Scholarships,  the  reference  to  them  was 
modified  in  Section  7 of  the  Memorandum.  The  refer- 
ence in  that  section  is  general  to  all  of  them.  I don’t 
think  we  want  all  the  Scholarships  largely  increased. 
Competition  for  them  has  not  been  very  hot  recently. 
I should  not  object  to  one  or  two  of  them  bein)g  increased, 
perhaps  up  to  the  limit  of  £60,  but  to  make  them  all 
£60  would,  I think,  be  very  unnecessary.  We  could  do 
even  with  fewer  of  them.  Tire  men  would  work  harder 
if  we  had  fewer  of  them. 

The  question  of  Halls  of  Residence  is  referred 
to  in  Section  10  of  the  Memorandum.  I think  we  should 
not  know  what  to  do  with  them  if  we  had  them.  They 
have  a Hall  of  Residence  at  the  Assembly’s  College 
across  the  way.  It  contains  forty  chambers.  I hear  on 
all  hands  that  it  is  now  at  its  zenith  of  good  management. 
It  was  nearly  empty  at  one  time  when,  perhaps,  the 
management  was  not  so  good.  Of  these  forty,  twenty- 
.five  contain  students,  ten  are  empty,  and  five  contain 
lumber.  Of  these  twenty-five  students  it  is  not  essen- 
tial that  they  should  all  be  theological.  If  a theologian 
has  a brother  at  business  in  town,  or  who  is  a Medical 
student,  or  anything  else,  the  brother  can  come  in  and 


have  a chamber,  as  it  is  thought  well  that  the  two  should  Belfast. 
associate.  Formerly  it  was  not  even  necessary  that  a — 
man  should  be  linked  on  to  a theological  student  in  that  April  2,  1902. 
way.  Several  of  my  students,  who  were  not  theolo-  T w 
gians  at  all,  were  in  that  place.  Several  theologians  Dou  ' gg 
who  are  in  it  do  not  like  it.  They  say  it  is  much  dearer  MA  _ p " 
than  apartments  in  town,  and  what  is  important,  these 
rooms  are  given  free,  whereas  I don’t  know  that  it  is 
contemplated  to  give  the  rooms  free  here.  They  are 
given  free  in  the  Assembly’s  College,  and  I am  told  on 
all  hands  that  it  costs  students  more  to  live  there  than 
if  they  had  to  pay  for  lodgings  in  the  town.  I think  that 
bears  intimately  on  this  question  of  Halls  of  Residence. 

Too  much  importance  is  attached  to  this  throwing  of 
the  students  together.  It  is  not  true  that  that  is  the 
making  of  Cambridge,  or  Oxford,  or  Trinity  College, 

Dublin.  In  my  opinion,  what  you  want  the  students 
to  do,  in  the  first  place,  is  to  work.  .They  can  work 
better  in  rooms  by  themselves  than  all  in  one  residence, 
get  society  if  he  wants  it,  and  it  is  not  necessary,  I 
think,  to  be  so  much  concerned  about  finding  society  for 


The  Witness  withdrew. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 
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TWENTY  SECOND  DAY. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  3rd,  1902. 

AT  10  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

Present:— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Robertson,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  p.c.  (Chairman);  The  Most  Rev.  John 
Healy,  d.d.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Clonfert;  The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Madden,  m.  a.,  LL.D.,  p.c.;  Sir 
Richard  Claverhouse  Jebb,  litt.d.,  ll.d.,  d.c.l.,m.p.  ; Professor  S.  H.  Butcher,  litt.d.,  ll.d.; 
Professor  J.  A.  Ewing,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.;  Professor  John  Rhys,  m.a.,  d.utt.  ; Professor  J.  • 
Lorrain  Smith,  m.a.,  m.d.;  William  J.  M.  Starkie,  Esq.,  litt.d.  ; Wilfrid  Ward,  Esq.,  b.a.; 
Rev.  Professor  R.  H.  F.  Dickey,  m. a.,  d.d.; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


I 

Thomas  Sinclair,,  Esq.,  m.d.,  m.ch.,  'i'.r.c.s.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  Member  , 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  examined. 


7500.  Chairman. — Dr.  Sinclair,  you  are  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  this  College,  and  a member  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Royal  University? — I aih,  my  lord. 

7501.  Will  you  give  us  the  date  of  your  appointment 
as  Professor  and  as  member  of  the  Senate? — In  1886  I 
became  Professor  of  Surgery  in  this  College,  and  in 
1889  I was  appointed  to  the  Senate. 

7502.  By  whom  were  you  appointed  to  the  Senate  ? — 

I was  elected  by  Convocation,  as  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Convocation  on  the  Senate. 

7503.  You  are  prepared  to  give  us  some  evidence; 
will  you  proceed  in  your  own  order  ? — My  lord,  may  I 
offer  you  one  word  of  personal  explanation  at  the 
outset.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Corporate  Body  of 
this  College,  which  includes  all  the  Professors,  there 
was  so  much  difference  of  opinion  that  it  was  decided 
unanimously  there  should  be  no  delegates  sent  by  that 
body  in  a representative  capacity,  but  that  each  Pro- 
fessor who  desired  might  attend  and  speak  for  himself, 
which  I now  do.  I had  intended  to  address  the  Com- 
mission at  some  length  ; but,  as  I understand,  many  of 
the  points  that  I wished  to  allude  to  have  been  brought 
before  the  Commission  by  my  colleagues,  I will  en- 
deavour to  condense  what  I have  to  say  into  a few 
general  statements.  In  reference  to  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity of  Ireland  I may  say  . that  during  the  twelve  years 
I have  been  a member  of  the  Senate  I have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  inadequate  representation  of  the  grad- 
uates on  the  University  Senate.  Their  representatives 
are  six  out  of  thirty-six,  and  are  always  in  a hopeless 
voting  minority.  Their  opinions  are,  in  a way,  tole- 
rated ; but  their  views  are  very  seldom,  carried  out.  I 
think  it  would  be  a source  of  strength  to  the  University 
if  the  number  of  Convocation  Senators  were  doubled. 
I think  there  would  be  greater  interest  taken  in  the 
University,  and  in  the  development  of  the  University, 
■and  altogether  there  would  be  greater  stability  given 
to  the  University  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Con- 
vocation members.  I have  taken  a leading  part  in 
urging  on  the  Senate  the  desirability  of  employing  ex- 
tern Examiners,  which  every  self-respecting  University 
in  the  kingdom  has  done,  the  most  venerable  as  well 
as  the  youngest  having  deemed  it  necessary  to  appoint 
them,  more  especially  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  in 
order  to  give  breadth  and  impartiality  to  the  examina- 
tions. I have  thought  this  all  the  more  necessary  for 
the  Royal  University,  from  the  management  of  the 
Royal  University  being  practically  a Dublin  monopoly, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  works  chiefly  in  the  interests  of 
Dublin  schools,  and  detrimentally  to  provincial  schools. 
Not  content  with  giving  a great  preponderance  of  Ex- 
aminers to  the  Dublin  Schools  on  the  Medical  Degree 
Board,  which  gives  Dublin  students,  in  my  opinion, 
an  undue  advantage  in  being  mainly  examined  by  their 
own  teachers,  the  Senate  ignores  reference  of  the  in- 
spectors of  the  General  Medical  Council  as  to  providing 
that  at  least  two  Examiners  should  he  present  at  the 
viva  voce  examinations.  In  the  recent  report  of. the 
inspectors  of  the  General  Medical  Council  there  is  a 
complaint  made  of  non-compliance  with  this  most  ob- 
vious requirement  of  justice  to  any  given  candidate. 


One  sentence  suffices : — “ At  each  part  of  the  surgical 
examinations  candidates  are  still  examined  separately 
by  one  Examiner  only."  I am  quoting  from  the  Re- 
port on  the  final  examinations  in  Medicine,  Surgery, 
and  Midwifery,  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland 

7504.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy. — Is  that  the  last  Report? 

— It  is. 

7505.  What  date? — Held  in  October,  1901,  page  22 
— “ At  each  part  of  the  surgical  examination  candidates  [ 
are  still  examined  separately  by  one  Examiner  only. 

The  Examiners  in  Surgery,  in  their  Remarks  upon  a 
similar  observation  in  the  last  lleport,  stated  ( he . 1 
cit.,  p.  73)  that  they  did  confer  on  the  cases  of  all 
doubtful  candidates  at  the  Clinical  examination,  and  as  * 
to  the  marks  in  such  cases  also  for  the  Written  f 
answers.  They  doubtless  still  do  so,  we  presume,  when 
necessary.  But  the  point  we  have  to  call  attention  to  | 
is  the  non-compliance  with  the  Recommendation  of  the  ; 
General  Medical  Council  that  1 A candidate  should  ( 
not  be  orally  examined  except  in  the  presence  of  two  j 
Examiners.’”  As  to  the  funds  for  providing  extern 
Examiners,  I may  remark  that  I was  a member  of  a 
special  Finance  Committee  appointed  by  the  Senate 

to  inquire  into  the  available  funds.  I was  surprised  to 
find  that  an  immense  hoard  of  £50,000  or  £60,000, 
which  you  will  see' the  details  of  in  the  report  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  University  furnished  to  the  Commis- 
sion, has  been  accumulated  in  the  way  of  eavings  by  the 
University,  for  what  purpose  I have  never  been  able, 
as  a Senator  during  my  twelve  years,  to  fully  ascertain. 
Surely  this  money  was  intended  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Institutions  maintained  by  annual  grants  from 
the  Treasury  are  commonly  supposed  to  use  them,  and 
to  refund  the  unused  money  each  year  to  the  Treasury, 
rather  than  to  accumulate  and  invest  it.  This  has  not 
been  done,  apparently,  in  the  case  of  tho  Royal  Univer-  ■ 
sity  funds,  and  the  immense  sum  referred  to  surely 
might  bo  applied  to  developing  extern  Examinerships,  , 
Studentships,  Scholarships,  and  for  a variety  of  useful  : 
purposes  in  connection  with  the  Royal  University. 
There  is  another  matter  that  I would  like  to  refer  to  in  1 
connection  with  the  Examinerships.  I have  many  . 
Catholic  friends,  both  in  the  medical  profession  here,  1 
and  other  professions,  who  by  tho  existing  methods  and  , 
arrangements  of  the  University,  aro  ineligible  for  Ex- 
aminerships. Apparently,  provincial  Catholics  not 
connected  with  University  College,  Dublin,  are  never 
considered  for  Examinerships.  I would  like  to  see  the 
University  sufficiently  national  to  embrace  these  pro- 
vincial Catholics,  and  -in  some  sense  remove  the  re- 
proach of  Dublin  centralisation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  provincial  Catholics  who  should  be  eligible  for  Ex- 
aminerships are,  in  a measure,  perpetually  ineligible, 
from  the  mode  of  managing  in  the  University,  as  at 
present.  I think,  in  a great  national  University  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  provincial  Roman  Catholics  who 
might,  be  eligible  for  Examinerships  in  the  various 
faculties.  The  Standing  Committee,  which,  I may  say, 
rules  the  Senate,  instead  of  vice  versa,  consists  of  six- 
teen members,  only  one  of  whom  is  from  Belfast,  that 
is  to  say,  we  have  one  vote  in  sixteen.  Not  one  medical 
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representative  of  the  Belfast  Medical  School  is,  or  has  where.  I meet  in  the  course  of  my  professional  duties  BBi.rAar. 

been,  a member  of  the  Standing  Committee.  Iam  sure  many  members  of  my  own  profession,  who  were  for-  

the  Bishop  of  Clonfert  would  bear  me  out  when  I say  merly  graduates  here,  and  who  should  have  been  well  April  3,  1902. 

that  on  the  Senate,  for  many  years  the  various  members,  disposed  to  their  alma  mater,  but  they  tell  me  they  are  — 

including  the  Convocation  Senators,  have  acquiesced  sending  their  sons  to  Scotch  Colleges  and  English  Col-  Thomas 

in  the  reappointment  from  time  to  time  of  the  entire  leges,  largely  on  that  ground.  The  uncertainty  and  in-  M'“°  aR’ck,',’‘ 

list  of  Fellows  and  Examiners  put  forward  by  the  head  stability  and  want  of  security  in  the  Irish  educational  p'Rg  g ' 
of  the  Catholic  University  College,  even  though  this  institutions  deter  them  from  sending  their  sons  to  be 

meant  the  reappointment  of  some  Examiners  whom  the  educated  and  to  graduate  in  the  same  institution  that 

Senate  had  to  admonish.  I may  refer  to  the  details  in  their  fathers  had  done  before  them.  I think  I need  not 

Dr.  M'Keown’s  evidence  about  that.  The  Senate  was  go  into  any  other  points,  as  they  have  been  dealt  with 


obliging  enough  to  reappoint  these  when  it  was  contended  by  other  witnesses. 

that  no  substitutes  for  them  could  be  put  forward  by  the  _ Chairman. — Your  statement  is 


College  in  question.  Whatever  Dr.  Delany  has  asked  tion. 


for  in  the  way  of  Fellows  and  Examiners  he  has  got, 
as  far  as  the  Charter  and  statutes  could  be  strained.  I 


7506.  Dr.  Starkie. — You  complain  that  Senators  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  do  not  in  many  cases  attend  the 


the  Belfast  Medical  School  on  the  Medical  Degrees 
Board,  it  was  hoped  that  justice  would  have  been  done, 


count  of  the  rather  humiliating  position  that  members 


yet,  after  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Medical  of  the  Senate  outside  the  Standing  Committee  occupy 

Senators,  and  memorials  and  deputations  from  the  Bel-  on  the  Senate : I think  you  stated  that  Senators  who 

fast  Medical  Students’  Defence  Association,  only  one  are  not  members  of  the  Standing  Committee  merely  sit 
extra  Examiner  in  Medicine  and  one  in  Physiology  to  register  the  decrees  of  the  Standing  Committee,  prac- 
were  given,  but  it  would  take  three  more  Examiners  on  tically  without  consideration  ; would  not  that  seem  to 

the  Degree  Board  to  give  a suitable  representation  to  you  the  reason  why  the  members  of  the  Senate  outside 


the  School  that  sends  up  half  the  graduates  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Surely  a Senate  like  this  demands  reconstruc- 


the  Standing  Committee  are  not  very  regular  in  their 
attendance? — I cannot  explain  the  irregularity  of  the 


tion.  J Instead  of  filling  up  Crown  vacancies  by  noble-  attendance  generally,  but  I knqw  that  though  I have 
men  and  gentlemen,  occupying  high  official  positions  been  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Senate  for  twelve 
that  prevent  them  from  attending  the  Senate  meetings,  years,  yet  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  I have 
and  who  are  not  specially  interested  in  education,  so  never  seen  in  thq  flesh,  and  one  can  hardly  say  of  such 


far  as  one  can  judge  from  their  professional  relations, 
it  would  be  wiser  to  appoint  some  Professors,  teachers, 
and  governors  of  Colleges,  men  of  academic  standing, 
who  would  make  it  their  business  to  attend  the  meet- 


never  seen  in  thq  flesh,  and  one  can  hardly  say  of  such 
gentlemen,  though  they  are  gentlemen  of  great  distinc- 
tion, and  high  official  position,  that  they  are  efficient 
Senators,  in  the  sense  of  managing  a great  institution. 

7507.  Wihat  I want  to  arrive  at  is  this : in  what  way 


ings  of  the  Senate  and  manage  the  University,  to  pro-  COuld  these  Senators  who  are  not  members  of  the  Stand- 
mote  higher  education  in  the  real  sense.  With  regard  jng  Committee  show  that  efficiency? — If  all  the  Senators 
to  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  of  the  Council  of  which  I attended,  and  we  had  a better  average  attendance  at  the 
am  a member,  I may  say  in  any  reconstruction  of  the  meetings  of  the  Senate,  I think  it  would  soon  remove 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  the  following  modifications  the  anomaly  of  the  Standing  Committee,  practically 
appear  to  me  to  be  essential,  that  is,  if  it  is  to  be  ruling  the  Senate,  instead  of  the  Senate  ruling  the 
brought  into  touch  with  its  surroundings  in  the  North  standing  Committee. 

of  Ireland,  or  bscome  an  institution  injrhieli  the  pnMio  ^ j t m<mte  Smate  „ W1  „ ^ 

here,  or  its  former  students,  can  take  an  interest.  First,  , . - , , . t,.,—,,,™  i +v  q <1 ! n rr  p___ 

a large  measure  of  autonomy,  with  less  interference  by  self,  and  I dont  happen  to  be  on  the  Standing  Corn- 
Government  or  Dublin  Castle,  should  be  granted,  with  ^ittee.  I quite  agree  with  your  statement  that  the 

needed  in  the  method  of  appointing  Professors.  There  are  passed  m globo  and  in  silence, 
should  be  a representative  Board  in  each  faculty,  who  7509.  It  practically  means  that  any  Senator  ap- 

should  be  consulted  in  regard  to  professorial  appoint-  pointed  on  the  Standing  Committee  holds  his  position 

ments.  Artificial  distinctions  such  as  seven  year  ap-  for  life?— Yes.  It  seems  a perfectly  inflexible  arrange- 
pointments  to  some  Chairs,  and  not  to  other  Chairs,  ment. 

should  cease,  as  leading  to  discontent  and  discourage-  7510  por  instancei  I believe  at  present  a consider- 
ment,  and  being  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  aye  number  of  members  of  the  Standing  Committee  are 
College.  With  your  permission,  I would  put  m this  gentlemen  of  over  eighty  years  of  age?— Quite  so.  That 
document  on  my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  my  col-  qUite  true, 
league.  Professor  Byers,  in  reference  to  certain  anoma-  , 

lies  in  the  Medical  Professorships  in  Queen’s  College.  7511.  And  that  t^e  j°unger  and  more  energetic  mem- 

The  whole  details  are  here  given,  with  the  dates  and  bers  of  the  Senate  practically,  haw  no  chance  of  bein0 

merits  of  the  question,  and  l think  it  would  save  the  appointed  on  the  Committee ^?-That  is  so 

time  of  this  Commission  if  I handed  to  Mr.  Daly  this  7512.  Would  not  that  s^m  to  you  the  «ason  why 
document,  which  explains  itself.  ( Document  harmed  members  of  the  Senate  who  take  m interest  m 
in.)*  Fourthly,  a very  large  sum  of  money  would  be  education  are  so  disgusted  that  they  cease  to  attend  the 
needed  for  buildings,  new  Chairs,  laboratories,  and  meetings  of  the  Senate,  on  account  of  the  absolute  im- 
assistants;  if  the  College  is  to  be  brought  up  to  date  possibility  of  passing  any  resolutions  such  m wodd 
and  adapted  to  modern  requirements,  both  for  Arts  alter  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  afiairs- 

and  Science.  There  is  just  one  other  observation  as  to  on  account  of  the  impossibilityof  carU’ing  +W 

the  effect  of  the  Royal  University  upon  the  Belfast  -I  think  they  are  greatly  discouraged,  r imagine  that 

Medical  School.  The  effect  of  the  Royal  University  would  be  a factor  in  keeping  them  away,  feeling  that 

upon  the  Belfast  Medical  School  has  been  disastrous  they  would  not  be  able  to  effect  . ,, 

in  many  respects,  notwithstanding  the  immense  clinical  7513.  I just  wished  to  correct  the  mpression  that 
facilities  afforded  here.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  steady  might  remain,  that  members  of  fcS®ate  vho  . M not 
falling  off  in  students  since  its  foundation,  and  the  attend Really  neglected  their  duti^ae  trae  inference 
large  number  of  Belfast  and  Ulster  students  who  have  is  that,  m many  instants  it  is  d«eto  discouragement  ? 
migrated  to  neighbouring  Scotch  Medical  Schools.  I -Due  to  the  feehng  that  there  is  not  much  use  m go  ng 
understand,  though  I cannot  vouch  for  its  accuracy,  to  the  Senate,  and  that  they  can  har^y  alter  the  exist- 
that  probably  a hundred  students  from  Belfast  and  the  mg  arrangements  as  laid  down  by  the  Standing  Corn- 

North  of  Ireland  may  be  found  in  Edinburgh  alone  at  mittee.  t 

the  present  time.  The  cause  for  this  migration  seems  7514.  Professor  Lorrain  Smith.  Do  I understand 
to  he  found  i,  the  utter  uncertainty  and  Instability  of  you  to  say  that  you  dtarre  to  be  toemten  of 

all  Irish  educational  institutions,  which  prevent  stu-  the  Senate?— I don  t think  I stated  that,  but ;I  would 
dents  from  proceeding  to  the  Queen’s  College  as  they  see  no  objection,  but 

did  at  one  time.  Former  graduates  are  so  disgusted  at  the  tage,  to  have  a fair  representation  of  the  Examinem  of 
present  outlook  that  they  are  taking  care  that  tlieir  sons  the  University  upon  the  Senate.  Those’ "h° ' 
and  daughters  shall  go  to  more  stable  institutions  else-  should  examine  a good  deal,  and  those  who  examine 
• See  page  436.  ^ 
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B w. vast.  shoulcl'.  be  represented  on  the  Senate  and  guide  the  note*— are  yon  by  religion  a Protestant? T ani  a JW 

. nno  Senate  a little  in  all  matters  concerning  examination  testant,  and  a member  of  tlm  Presbyterian  Olnirrl.  ^ 
Ap‘±  1902.  WOrk  . • ••  4 ’ 7516.  You  quite-  understand  why  L nsk  tlui  qurati&of 

Thomas  ...  7516.  Chairman. — I would  like  to  get  this  in  the  —Quito  so.  WD| 

Sinclair,  Esq.,, 

M'oh''  The  Witness  withdrew. 


Albert  Ludwig  Albeut  Ludwio  Meissner,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,.  Professor  of 


Meissner,  Esq., 


7517.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  in  this  College  ?— Yes,  I am  ; I have  been 
here  for  more  than  thirty-six  years.  This  is  my  thirty- 
seventh  year. 

7518.  You  have  given  us  some  notes  of  points  to  which 
you  desire  to  ask  our  attention.  As  regards  the  second 
head,  Modem  Languages  in  the  Royal  University,  your 
statement  seems  to  be  so  carefully  prepared  and  so  well 
written  that  perhaps  it  might  go  on  the  notes  as  it 
stands? — Yes,  but  I have  written  out  some  further 
matters,  which  I have  added  to  it.  There  are  likewise 
the  letters  which  I have  written  to  the  papers  with  all 
the  particulars  given  as  to  the  books  in  German, 
French,  and  Spanish,  and  especially  those  that  don’t 
exist ; and  I believe  you  will  find  these  letters— at  least, 
so  my  friends  have  told  me — very  instinctive  and  amus- 
ing; as  well.*  If  I could  not  write  an  amusing  paper,  I 
flunk  I should  have  been-in  the  “ Union”  long  ago,  for 
if  you  look  up  the  reports  you  will  see  that  my  Pro- 
fessorship produces  only  something  like  £250,  in  good 
years. 

7519.  I would  now  invite  your  attention  to  the  first 
head  in  your  Summary.  Perhaps  you  would  kindly 
tell  us  about  that? — The  first  head  is  the  Presbyterian 
character  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  First.  Tho 
three  Presidents  of  the  Belfast  College  have  been  chosen 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy.  Tim  Edn- 
cation  Committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  deny  that 
this  is  a denominational  appointment,  as  “ The  Presi- 
dent conducts  no  religious  services,  gives  no  religious 
teaching  of  any  kind,  and  the  strictly  undenominational 
teaching  of  the  Professors,  in  every  subject  of  the  cur- 
riculum, remains  absolutely  unaffected.”  Why,  then, 
do  the  Presbyterian  clergy  insist  on  the  appointment  of 
a Presbyterian  clergyman?  The  evidence  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  tho  first  President  of  the  College,  be- 
fore  Die  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beacli  Commission,  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  office  of  President,  as  a separate  office, 
was  not  required.  I saw  this  evidence.  This  report 
was  printed  only  for  the  department,  but  by  accident 
I was  shown  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Henry,  and  he  declared 
that  there  was  no  need  for  the  office  of  President,  and 
suggested  that  a Professor  should  be  granted  a house  and 
perhaps  a couple  of  hundreds  a year,  in  addition  to  do  the 
honours  of  the  College.  The  next  point  I talked  over 
yesterday  with  Mr.  Park  while  waiting.  We  are  two. 
men  who  have  plenty  of  trouble,  and  require  some  con- 
solation, and  we  had  a great  deal  of  fun  and  amuse- 
ment in  discuss >ng  what  is  coming.  You  must  not 
think  I am  in  any  way  animated  against  the  Professor, 
wllois  a very  old  friend  of  mine.  The  first  Professor 
of  Metaphysics,  was  a well-known  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter,  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Cosh.  I have  it  on  the  authority 
of  the  late  Dr.  Henry,  that  there  was  an  understanding 
between  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Government 
that  tiie  Chair  of  Metaphysics  should  always  be  filled 
by  a I resbytenan  minister.  The  present  holder  of  the 
Chair  is  a licentiate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Ho 
very  much  protested  against  my  calling  him  a minister, 
but  he  is  a licentiate.  He  was  educated  for  the  minis- 
try approved  by  the  General  Assembly  as  Professor 
of  Metaphysics  in  the  Magee  College,  and  thence  trans- 
ferred to  the  Queen’s  College.  I put  all  these  things 
to  Park,  and  he  could  not  deny  them,  but  he  said  he  was 
not  a member  of  any  Church  court-  Secondly,  as  to 
the  regulations  for  Scholarships.  The  Charter  ancl 
statutes  know  no  classical  Scholarships,  but  literary 
Scholarships.  The  Regulations,  as  printed  in  the  Col- 
lege Calendar,  effectually  shut  out  Modern  Languages, 
a subject  not  required  by  tho  Presbyterian  code  of  dis- 
cipline. The  first  year  Scholarships  are  reserved  for 
Latin  and  Greek.  In  the  second  year  a candidate  may 
put  in  one  Modern  Language,  receiving  as  maximum 
100  marks  as  against  Greek  150,  and  Latin  150.  A 
second  Modern  Language,  which  the  candidate  is  bound 
to  take  up,  if  he  wishes  to  graduate  in  that  subject, 

tb?  year>  Latin  has  assigned 
lfc  200  marks,  Greek  200  and  a Modern  Language 
iOO , so  that  a candidate  obtaining  one-quarter  of  the' 
marks  in  Classics  will  stand  equal  with  a man  who  ob- 
*•  See  p» 


Modern  Languages,  Queen’s  College,  Rdf  nut,  examined'; 

tains  tho  maximum  in  Modern  Languages.  A man 
who  only  obtains  one-fourth  in  a subject  should'  cer- 
tainly not  coma  up  for  a Scholarship  at  all. 

A regulation,  which  is  not  printed  in  (ho  Calendar 
but  which  has  repeatedly  been  aided  noon,  allows  a, 
student  to  present  in  tho  second  ami  third  years  only 
Latin  and  Greek,  to  tho  exclusion  of  a Modern  Lan- 
guage.  Tljo  Colleges  at  Cork  and  Galway  admit  a 
Modern  Language  in  all  literary  Scholarship  examina- 
tions. 

The  regulations  for  tile  Pnkciiham  Scholarship,  at 
entrance,  assign  100  marks  each  to  Latin,  Greek,  and  a 
Modern  Language,  and  100  te  Geometry  and  Trigono- 
metry ; 100  to  Algebra  and  Arithmetic ; Mathematics 
being  well  taken  care  of,  as  usual.  There  liavo  been  al- 
ways a goodly  number  of  competitors  for  this  Scholar- 
ship, whilst  for  the  five  Classical  Scholarships  afc  en- 
trance, only  two  candidate®  presented  themselves  this 
year.  Of  course,  tho  whole  of  these  Scholarships  arc* 
open  to  all,  lmt  on  condition  that  they  will  take  the 
courses  prescribed  for  the  education  of  Presbyterian 
m misters. 

thirdly,  tho  Fellowships  ol  the.  Royal  University  aye 
given,  on  tho  recommendation  of  the  President,  to  those 
Professors,  attendance  on  whoso  classes  is  compulsory 
by  the  Gnile  of  Discipline,  on  candidates  for  Presby- 
terian Orders.  Those  Followships  are  continued  to  tjieir 
successors  in  office,  irrespective  of  seniority  or  merit,  te 
tho  perpetual  exclusion  of  some  other  Chairs  not  recog- 
nised by  tho  Code  of  Discipline.  I considered,  whether 
I should  not  strike  out  the  following  adjectives,  because 
tho  strength  of  a stylo  is  generally  weakened  by  adjec- 
tives and  adverbs,  but  I will  proceed.  By  this  mon- 
strous piece  of  clerical  injustice  and  tyranny,  at  the 
very  first  election  of  Fellows  in  Greek,  both  Professor 
Boulger,  of  Cork,  and  Professor  D’Arey  Thompson,  .of 
Galway,  were  shut  out,  although  incomparably  superior 
in  scholarship  and  reputation,  and  the  seniors  in 
order  of  appointment,  to  the  Belfast  L’rofessor. 

1 rofessor  Boulger  had  beaten  Professor  Crossley  in 
Trinity  College,  and  beaten  him  in -llus  competition  for 
the  Chair  at  Cork ; and  Professor  D’Arcy  Thompson, 
who  died  only  a few  months  ago,  is  too  well  known  in 
the  literary  world  to  require  any  further  explanation 
about  him.  They  were  shut  out,  because  tho  President 
of  this  College  at  the  time  insisted  on  the  Professor  of 
Greek  being  appointed,  as  attendance  at  his  classes 
was  required  by  tlie  General  Assembly,  and  they  could 
have  no  confidence  m the  teaching  unless  they  lmd  their 
representative  there.  This  was  as  far  as  the  Greek 
JteUowship  was  concerned.  I come  now  to  tho  Fellow- 
ship hi  Metaphysics  and  Logic. 

The  President  of  tho  Cork  College  would  not  surrender 
the  claims  of  Professor  Rend  to  a Fellowship  in  Meta- 
physics, anil  thus  we  had  tile  strange  spectacle  of  one 
J rotestant  .Episcopalian,  one  Presbyterian,  mid  one 
Roman  Catholic  Fellow  in  Metaphysics.  There  were 
two  Protestants.  Even  a Protestant  Episcopalian  was 
not  considered  a safe  man  to  examine  Presbyterians, 
but  they  must-  have  their  own  Presbyterian  minister. 
Attendance  on  the  classes  of  L„gi0  Hn.l  Metaphysics  is 
compulsory  only  on  candidates  for  the  Presbyterian 
ministry.  About  these  Presbyterian  Metaphysical 
courses  yon  have  had  some  entertaining  evidence,  one 
of  the  I rotestant  witnesses  calling  them  “ exceedingly 
bad:  aimost  a scandal.”  I called  Professor  Turk’s 
attention  to  the  point.  You  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  no  two  better  friends  exist  within  these  walls  than 
1 ark  and  myself.  If  he  were  hero  he  would  enjoy  the 
fun  just  as  much  as  myself.  But  those  two  appoint- 
ments  made  m the  interests  of  the  Presbyterians, 
opened  the  door  for  that  favouritism  and  nepotism 
ships  hftS  vltiated  somo  subsctiucnt  eloctions  to  Fellow- 

When  the  Queen’s  University  • made  attendance  on 
the  classes  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  optional,  the  late  , 
±t°r  ?IJCo®b|  a published  pamphlet,  lamented 
that  the  students  were-  now  left  without  any  spiritual 
ige  451. 
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care  or  guidance,  as  the  appointment  of  Deans  of  Resi- 
dence had  proved  a failure.  I was  looking  for  this 
pamphlet.  It  is  in  the  library,  and  I think  it  will  be 
very  instructive  to  show  you  the  spirit  in  which  Pro- 
fessor M'Cosh  explained  the  position  of  the  Presby- 
terians in  these  matters.* 

Fourthly,  the.  attachment  of  the  Presbyterians  to 
united  education  must  be  received  with  a little  caution. 
It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Presbyterians  to  declare 
every  year — I think  at  the  time  of  nominating  candi- 
dates for  Moderatorship — “ their  continued  approval  of 
the  system  of  united  secular  and  separate  religious  in- 
struction.” In  the  year  1879,  when  the  Irish  Univer- 
sity Education  Bill  was  before  Parliament,  every  Pres- 
bytery throughout  the  land  kept  silent  on  that  subject, 
and  the  customary  resolution  was  not  affirmed.  It 
was,  at  the  same  time,  a matter  of  public  notoriety 
that  the  Presbyterian  body  were  in  con-espondence  with 
the  Government  on  the  subject  of  Lord  Cairns’  Bill. 
In  the  end  they  accepted  the  bribe  of  £400  a year  to  the 
Magee  College,  in  the  shape  of  a Fellowship,  and  several 
■seats  on  the  Senate  of  the  new  University.  The  bribe 
was  small,  and,  after  some  time,  repentance  came, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Queen’s  University  became 
a subject  of  lamentation. 

I refer  you,  also,  to  the  speech  of  the  Moderator  on 
his  installation,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Northern • Whig  of 
June  8th,  1897,  where  the  following  words  occur : — 

“If  the  Episcopalians  refuse  to  unite  with  us, 
and  keep  possession  of  Dublin  University  and 
Trinity  College,  then  nothing  is  left  for  us  but  to 
claim  that  whatever  privileges  and  endowment  be 
given  to  Roman  Catholics  in  the  University  estab- 
lished for  them,  the  same  shall  be  given  to  Presby- 
terians in  a third  University  established  for  them. 
. . . . Under  these  circumstances  we  should 
not  despair  of  being  able,  in  the  course  of  time,  to 
develop,  on  the  lines  of  Presbyterianism,  our  ideal 
of  a self-governing,  independent,  and  non-sectarian 
University,  which  should  be  not  a mere  Examining 
Board,  but  a real  teaching  University,  such,  as 
would  meet  the  wants  of  the  members  of  our  oum 
Church,  and  promote  the  interests  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  Ireland.  (Applause.)” 


Belfast,  held  on  the  4th  March,  1902,  and  ordered  to 
be  laid  before  you  ?t  I heartily  approve  of  paragraph  4, 
suggesting  a .radical  change  in  the  governing  body.  The 
Council,  as  at  present  constituted,  has  missed  a grand 
opportunity,  and  reduced  the  Faculty  of  Arts  to  a 
mere  shadow.  The  Faculty  of  Medicine  begins,  like- 
wise, to  feel  the  influence  of  this  mistaken  policy. 

As  for  the  rest  of  these  resolutions,  I can  only  explain 
them  on  the  supposition  that  the  majority,  being  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  College,  seek  the 
causes  of  its  failure  in  the  want  of  sufficient  funds, 
which  certainly,  as  far  as  the  Faculty  of  Arts  is  con- 
cerned, is  a delusion.  They  ask  for  more  and  more 
valuable  Scholarships,  not  having  a sufficient  number 
of  candidates  for  the  existing  ones.  They  ask  for  As- 
sistantsliips,  when  the  same  were  offered  to  them  in 
the  Rescript  of  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  m 
1877.  They  ask  for  additional  Professorships  in  His- 
tory, when,  according  to  the  President’s  Report,  only 
four  students  attended  the  class  in  1900-1901 ; and  in 
Metaphysics,  when  there  is  only  one  student  in  the 
class  of  Ethics.  I have  had,  for  the  last  twenty  years 
almost,  two  or  three,  and  once  even  four,  classes  with 
one  student  in  them.  I have  now  two  classes  with  one 
student  in  the  third  year,  in  whom  I take  a very  great 
interest.  Two  years  ago  there  was  a young  lady,  and 
she  was  going  to  constitute  an  advanced  class  for  her- 
self, and  there  was  another  student  who  was  going  to 
constitute  a class  for  himself  to  prepare  him  for  the 
Indian  Civil  Service.  These  two  I declined,  because  I 
had  had  enough  classes  of  one  student.  A threatening 
letter  was,  in  consequence,  addressed  to  me  by  the  autho- 
rities ; but  I made  a stand,  and  said  I would  not  sit 
for  a whole  session  in  the  same  room  with  a young 
lady,  unless  there  were  a policeman  to  protect  me.  I 
did  not  know  at  the  time  that  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Conjoint  Board  of  Examiners  have  actually 
introduced  this  kind  of  protection  for  the  Professor, 
and  I had  before  myself  the  fate  of  the  Professor  at 
Bangor  College ; so  I did  a very  wise  thing  in  resisting. 
At  present  I have  three  classes,  and  I have  always  had 
two  or  three  classes  with  one  student  in  them ; but  no 
one  has  ever  proposed  that  there  should  be  a separate 
Professor  for  each  one  of  these  students.  I know  I am 
expected  to  teach  them  all. 


It  is  clear  that  non-sectarian  and  Presbyterian  ara 
synonymous  terms. 

Fifthly,  the  almost  total  extinction  of  the  department 
of  Modern  Languages,  and  of  the  History  class  of  the 
Professor  of  English  Literature  and  History  made 
available  the  Senior  Scholarship  in  Modern  History 
and  Modern  Languages,  which  was  seized  upon  as  a 
third  prize  of  the  third  year  in  Classics,  viz.,  the  Senior 
Scholarship  in  Classics,  the  Blayney  Prize,  and  the 
fund  accruing  from  the  lapsed  Scholarship  in  Modem 
Languages.  As  Greek  is  at  present  compulsory  only  on 
candidates  for  Presbyterian  orders,  this  is  a dear  en- 
dowment, in  the  first  instance,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

The  result  of  this  retrograde  policy  has  been  that  not 
a sufficient  number  of  candidates  present  themselves 
for  the  second  and  third  year  Scholarships,  and  that 
students  prefer  to  go  to  places  of  private  instruction, 
where  they  can  follow  the  courses  prescribed  for  the 
degree. 

I have  looked  up  the  number  of  Scholarships  that 
have  lapsed,  and  found  them  as  follows; — 
Scholarships  Lapsed. 

1897- 1898 — 2 of  the  third  year  in  Mathematics. 

2 of  the  third  year  in  Literature. 

1898- 1899 — 2 of  the  third  year  in  Mathematics. 

1 of  the  second  year  in  Mathematics. 

1899- 1900 — 2 of  the  first  year  in  Mathematics. 

2 of  the  second  year  in  Mathematics. 

1900- 1901 — 1 of  the  third  year  in  Literature. 

2 of  the  third  year  in  Mathematics. 


So  you  have  fourteen  lapsed  Scholarships  in  four 
years,  and  in  the  present  year  I don’t  know  how  it 
stands. 

The  Senior  Scholarship  in  Modem  History  and  Lan- 
guages has  not  been  awarded,  or,  rather,  there  has  been 
no  candidate  in  ten  years  during  the  last  twenty-one 
years. 

May  I add  a few  words  on  the  Resolutions  passed  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Corporate  Body  of  Queen’s  College, 

'*  The  Mental  Sciences  and  the  Queen's  Univcrsitj'  in  Ireland 

James  M'Cosh,  Lr,.o.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

t See  page  397. 


They  complain  that  compulsory  attendance  on  lec- 
tures has  been  abolished,  but  they  abolish  it  themselves 
for  students  of  the  first  year,  admitting  candidates  to 
Scholarships  of  the  second  year  without  previous  attend- 
ance— a thing  not  heard  of  before.  The  deed  of  gift 
of  the  Porter  Scholarship  expressly  provides  that  candi- 
dates for  this  Scholarship  are  to  be  examined  in  the 
studies  they  have  pursued  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
during  the  first  two  years ; but  they  admit  to  the  ex- 
aminations for  it  students  who  have  pursued  the  study 
of  the  subjects  presented  neither  in  the  College  nor  in 
the  Royal  University,  attendance  being  compulsory  only 
in  certain  favoured  subjects. 

Though  not  explicitly  expressed  in  this  Memorandum, 
you  will  find  abundant  evidence  in  your  first  Report 
of  the  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  great  number  of 
examinations.  Dr.  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Whitla  speak  to 
this  effect  for  this  College.  Yet,  in  1895,  they  applied 
to  the  Crown  for  power  to  hold  an  additional  examina- 
tion for  the  third  year  Scholarships,  in  the  face  of  the 
recommendation  of  His  Excellency  and  the  Treasury 
Commission,  which  had  advised  the  abolition  of  the 
examination  for  second  year  Scholarships.  Having 
passed  his  entrance,  a student  should  hold  his  Scholar- 
ship throughout  his  College  course  on  fulfilling  the 
necessary  conditions.  Instead  of  this  he  was  disturbed 
in  the  second  year,  and  he  was  not  even  allowed  to 
hold  it  for  two  years ; but  a third  examination  was  in- 
troduced for  Scholarships  in  the  third  year.  The  con- 
sequence is  they  could  not  get  candidates.  The  Treasury 
Commission,  having  advised  to  relinquish  the  old 
Grammar  School  plan,  they  practically  struck  out 
Modern  Languages  from  the  ordinary  and  Scholarship 
curriculum.  The  Blayney  Prize,  which  elsewhere  is 
given  to  different  subjects  in  alternate  years,  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  appropriated  to  Greek  and  then  to 
Classics.  This  adherence  to  antiquated  methods  has 
been  the  destruction  of  many  Universities.  At  the 
celebration  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  University 
of  Heidelberg,  in  1786,  sixteen  German  Universities 
were  represented,  which  had  ceased  to  exist  at  the  cele- 
being  a letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Queen’s  University.  By  • 
- ” Belfast,  1860. 


Belfast. 
April  3, 1902. 

Albert  Ludwig 
Meissner,  Eaq,, 
ph  d.  ! 
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Belfast. 

. April  8,  1902. 

• Albert  Ludwig 
Meissner,  Esq., 
rh  d. 


bration  of  tlie  centenary  in  1886,  and  all  these  Uni- 
versities— amongst  them  Erfurt  and  Helmstadt — had 
been  Universities  which  had  adhered  to  the  old  medite- 
val  plan  of  Classics,  Logic,  and  Metaphysics. 

As  to  the  creation  of  new  Universities,  the  example 
of  Germany  and  the  United  States  teaches  us  that  the 
creation  of  a large  number  of  Universities,  each  of  a 
peculiar  local  type,  is  beneficial  to  progress  ; the  fittest 
survive,  and  the  non-progressive  gradually  pass  out  of 
existence. 

With  regard  to  the  position  which  Modem  Languages 
hold  in  the  Royal  University,  the  regulations  of  the 
University  give  the  candidate  a choice  of  one  of  the 
following  languages: — Greek.  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Celtic,  Sanscrit,  Hebrew,  or  Arabic.  Of  these 
languages,  Hebrew  was  inserted,  if  not  with  the  inten- 
tion, certainly  with  the  result,  of  providing  future 
ministers  with  a professional  subject,  as  a substitute 
for  a subject  recognised  as  essential  to  a liberal  educa- 
tion, and  a Presbyterian  minister,  with  an  Examiner- 
ship.  The  Arabic  and  Sanscrit  were  put  in  to  make 
the  people  believe  that  there  were  among  the  Senators 
men  who  knew  something  about  these  languages. 

Originally  the  choice  of  a Modern  Language  as  a 
substitute  for  Greek  was  allowed  only  at  the  Matricula- 
tion and  First  University  examination.  At  the  Second 
University  examination  Greek  was  made  compulsory 
on  all  candidates,  except  a small  group  of  Mathematical 
students.  This  Regulation  had  to  be  altered  after  some 
years,  as  a large  number  of  candidates  found  themselves 
blocked  from  further  progress.  Meanwhile  the  result 
had  been  to  ruin  the  classes  of  Modern  Languages. 
The  idea  that  Modern  Languages  are  easy  caused  the 
Senate  to  add  to  the  examinations  for  Scholarships  in 
Modern  Languages  the  Political  History  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany.  This  regulation  betrays  gross 
ignorance  of  the  subject  and  of  educational  methods. 
If  a candidate  takes  French  he  learns  a great  part  of 
his  French  History  whilst  reading  up  English  History. 
If  he  takes  German,  he  has  to  read  up  French  History 
as  well,  and  the  History  of  Italy  and  Spain  into  the 
bargain  ; whilst  after  the  downfall  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  he  has  to  read  up  the  History  of  Austria  and 
Prussia.  And  after  all  that,  he  approaches  English 
History  as  a new  subject. 

For  the  Pass  in  French  at  the  Second  University 
examination  the  candidate  has  to  read — Merlet,  Etudes 
Littiraires ; Corneille,  Racine,  Moli&re,  501  pages.  For 
the  Pass  in  French  at  the  B.A.  examination  he  has  to 
read  Lanson,  le  XVIIiimb  siecle,  344  pages.  Do  the 
Examiners  imagine  that  Corneille,  Racine  and  Molifere 
did  not  live  in  the  seventeenth  century,  or  that  in  344 
pages  a more  “ minute  ” (this  is  their  usual  expression) 
account  is  to  be  found  than  in  501  pages  1 
To  allow  Italian  and  French,  with  English,  to  form 
a group  at  the  B.A.  examinations,  discloses  a hopeless 
want  of  knowledge  and  educational  experience.  This 
group  is  said  to  be  very  popular. 

Among  the  living  authors,  or  at  least,  authors  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  Royal  , University  reckons — 
Fontenelle  (died  1757) ; J.  J.  Rousseau  (died  1778) ; 
Buffon  (died  1788) ; General  Lazare  Hoche  (died 
1797) ; Camille  Desmoulins  and  Andr6  Chenier  (both 
beheaded  in  1797),  and  several  others. 

The  examination  papers  offer  some  curiosities  worthy 
of  being  preserved  in  the  annals  of  education.  For  ex- 
ample:— 

“ Show  that,  in  his  delineation  of  Griseldis,  Halm 
asserts  the  divine  right  of  free-will  for  women. 

“ Discuss  the  following  assertion  : Faust  is  the  com- 
plete embodiment  of  the  modern  idea  of  personality 
as  related  to  its  social  environment.” 

“ Show  that  the  Wallenstein  trilogy  is  a universe 
of  passions,  hopes,  fears,  struggles,  and  aspirations.” 
These  are  specimens  from  the  papers  of  one  of  the 
Fellows. 

Here  is  one  supplied  by  a lady: — 

"Expliquez  le  mitre  de  la  Camtilbne  de  St.  (?) 
Eulalie?’' 

This  is  putting  it  very  cavalierly,  as  if  the  matter  had 
been  settled,  and  were  easy  of  settlement.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  no  two  authorities  agree  on  the  matter,  and 
some  men  of  the  highest  authority  have  at  different 
times  held  different  opinions.  One  very  high  authority 
has  changed  twice,  and  (as  I am  informed)  now  shakes 
his  head,  and  will  deliver  himself  of  no  further 
opinions.  This  is  the  result  of  employing  Examiners 

* See  j 


who  have  got  up  some  little  book  on  the  subject.  Ste. 
Eulalie  was  a woman,  and  not  a man,  as  supposed  by 
the  Examiner. 

But  the  ignorance  and  the  bungling  of  the  framers 
of  the  regulations  for  the  study  of  Modern  Languages 
are  most  conspicuous  in  the  books  prescribed  for  the 
“History  and  1‘hilology ” of  the  French  and  German 
languages.  I can  do  no  better  than  append  a series  of 
letters  which  I addressed  on  the  subject  to  a local  paper, 
and  which  were  noticed  by  some  of  the  London  papers.* 

In  prescribing  the  "History  and  Philology"  of 
French,  German,  and  Italian,  the  same  blunder  is 
made  as  in  prescribing  Political  History.  Ugo  Foscolo, 
a contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Review — a man  almost 
of  our  time— says  of  Italian — i lingua  letteraria,  /u 
sempre  scritta,  giammai.  parlaia.  The  books  now  pre- 
scribed for  French  and  German  Philology  differ  widely 
in  their  scope.  The  French  book  presupposes  no  know- 
ledge of  any  other  language — oven  of  Latin— whilst  the 
German  book  refers  to  Latin,  Greek,  Gothic,  Old  and 
Middle-High  German,  the  dialects  of  the  present  day 
and  the  languages  of  prehistoric  times.  Over  how  many 
centuries  extends  the  history  of  German,  French, 
Italian,  respectively?  On  p.  15  of  the  Regulations, 
and  on  pp.  32,  45,  and  46,  courses  greatly  at  variance 
with  each  other  are  prescribed.  This  is  irrefutable 
proof  of  the  incapacity  of  the  framers  of  these  regula- 
tions. r 

I need  not  say  that  the  idea  of  mastering  the  spoken 
language,  the  literary  history,  and  the  historical  gram- 
mar, together  with  the  older  forms  of  speech,  of  three 
of  the  great  civilised  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  space  of 
three  years,  is  an  absurdity. 

I now  come  to  my  own  connection  with  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity. 

On  the  disestablishment  of  the  Queen’s  University  j- 
an  intimation  was  privately  given  to  some  of  the  Pro- 
fessora  that  any  losses  they  might  suffer  by  this  event 
would  be  compensated  by  appointments  in  the  Royal 
University.  I,  for  my  part,  received  no  such  assur- 
ance ; but  one  of  my  colleagues  in  Belfast,  and  another 
one  at  Cork,  expressed  to  me  their  surprise  at  my  not  j 
having  received  confidential  verbal  assurance  of  this  i 
kind.  I was  likely  to  be  more  injured  by  the  impending  \ 
changes  than  any  other  Professor  in  the  three  Colleges,  j 
The  year  before  my  appointment,  the  salaries  of  all  the  j 
Professors  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  had  been  raised,  with  J 
the  exception  of  that  of  the  Professor  of  Modern  Lan-  ■ 
guages,  whose  fees,  being  the  largest,  were  supposed  to 
be  a sufficient  income,  added  to  the  scanty  endowment. 

I expressed  my  apprehensions  that  these  fees  might 
some  day  be  taken  from  me,  to  the  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  Commission,  but  was  assured  that  no  such  thing 
would  ever  be  contemplated.  The  event  proved  only 
too  soon  that  my  apprehensions  had  been  well-founded. 

As  to  the  indemnity  in  the  Royal  University,  the 
Senate  at  first  resolved  to  elect  no  Fellows  in  Modem 
Languages,  so  I was  appointed  one  of  the  Examiners, 
and  acted  as  such  until  I was  excluded  by  the  Senate. 

In  the  year  1884,  it  was  resolved  to  elect  two  Fellows  in 
Modern  Languages,  one  a Catholic  and  the  other  a 
Protestant.  On  May  21  or  22,  I forget  which,  I re- 
ceived a telegram  from  the  Secretaries  of  tlio  University 
to  come  immediately  to  Dublin.  On  my  arrival  I was 
informed  that  a report  on  the  Scholarship  examination 
presented  by  Professor  Geisler,  of  Galway,  and  Pro- 
fessor O’Ryan,  of  Cork,  could  not  be  accepted,  and  that, 
therefore,  another  report  should  be  made,  on  the  written 
papers,  by  Professor  Polin,  of  the  Catholic  University 
College,  and  myself.  I may  mention  that  the  late 
Father  O’Carroll  was  also  present,  and  saw  that  every- 
thing was  fair.  We  spent  the  whole  day  and  night 
in  preparing  our  report,  which  was  accepted  without 
demur.  To  everybody’s  surprise,  Professor  Geisler,  > 
who  had,  but  a few  days  before,  been  declared  incom- 
petent to  report  upon  an  entrance  Scholarship  exami- 
nation, was  almost  unanimously  elected  to  a Fellowship 
on  the  29th  May,  there  being  only  two  dissentients— 
Lord  Emly,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  wlio  proposed  me,  and 
Dr.  M'Keown,  who  voted  for  me.  The  scandal  caused 
by  this  appointment  was  brought  before  Parliament  by 
Mr.  T.  Healy,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Hen- 
nessey, of  the  Rolls  House,  the  eminent  Irish  scholar,  S 
who  never  made  a secret  of  the  fact  that  it  was  he  1 
who  had  moved  in  the  matter.  In  the  answer  to  Mr-  | 
Healy’s  question,  supplied  by  Dr.  Moffett,  the  Presi-  j 
dent  of  Galway,  my  name  was  introduced  in  a most  ( 
unwarrantable  manner.  I wrote  at  once  to  the  Chief  s 
Secretary,  protesting  against  this  use  of  my  name, 
ge  461. 
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adding  that  the  answer  was  a tissue  of  falsehoods,  and 
that  I should  send  a copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Healy. 
This  question  and  answer  will  be  found  in  Hansard, 
vol.  291,  col.  1350-1351.  On  August  7,  1884  (Hansard, 
vol.  292,  col.  91),  the  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland,  Mr. 
Walker,  promised  that  an  inquiry  should  take  place. 

I received  a communication  from  the  Irish  Office  to 
this  effect,  and  in  reply  sent  copies  of  certain  docu- 
ments, offering  to  produce  at  any  time  the  originals. 

I received  an  acknowledgement  of  this  communication, 
and  that  was  the  last  I heard  of  the  promised  inquiry. 
On  November  4,  1884  (Hansard,  vol.  293,  col.  900-901), 
Mr.  Healy  repeated  his  question,  and  received  an 
answer  maintaining  the  truth  of  the  first  answer.  This 
answer  was  reported  in  all  the  newspapers.  But  on  re- 
ferring to  Hansard,  a very  different  answer  will  be 
found,  which  admits  part  of  the  fraud  committed.  This 
admission  could  not  have  been  made  in  Parliament,  as 
the  conversation  taking  place  subsequently  between  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman  and  Mr.  T.  Healy  clearly  proves. 
Who  is  the  author  of  this  manipulated  entry  in  Han- 
sard? I think  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  on  the 
point.  I left  the  matter,  as  before,  to  those  whom  it 
might  concern.  As  to  Professor  Geisler,  he  retained 
his  Fellowship  and  Professorship,  but  never  returned 
to  Ireland,  the  Senate  and  Dr.  Moffett  appointing 
substitutes  for  him.  After  two  years  spent  partly  in 
Germany,  partly  in  London,  Professor  Geisler  died, 
and  I was  requested  to  enter  immediately  on  the  duties 
of  the  Fellowship,  as  the  examinations  were  about  to 
commence,  and  it  would  take  a few  weeks  or  days  before 
the  election  could  take  place,  notice  having  to  be  given. 

I had  no  sooner  entered  upon  my  duties  than  notice 
was  given  by  Dr.  Moffett  that  the  election  should  be 
delayed  until  after  the  appointment  of  a Professor  of 
Modern  Languages  to  Galway.  I thought  this  a gross 
breach  of  an  honourable  understanding.  The  Govern- 
ment appointed  a Catholic  to  the  Chair  at  Galway, 
who,  according  to  the  rules  then  observed,  was  in- 
eligible. At  the  meeting  of  the  Senate,  Dr.  Moffett 
made  an  attack  upon  me,  charging  me  with  having 
brought  false  charges  against  his  friend,  Professor 
Geisler,  which  he  had  entirely  disproved,  and  as  a 
person  utterly  unworthy.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate,  suspecting  the  truth,  moved  for  an  inquiry, 
but  was  over-ruled  by  Sir  Michael  Morris.  The  upshot 
was  that  Mr.  O’Ryan,  who  two  years  before  had  been 
declared  incompetent,  was  elected.  Here  ceased  my 
connection  with  the  Royal  University. 

But  all  this  time,  and  up  to  the  present  day,  I have 
been  compelled  to  teach  the  courses  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity to  students  of  the  Royal  University,  without 
fee  or  reward,  whilst  the  Professors  at  Cork,  Galway, 
and  in  the  Dublin  University  College,  receive  £400  a 
year,  besides  other  emoluments.  But  if  I am  the  per- 
son I am  represented  to  be  by  Dr.  Moffett,  the  Senate 
should  not  have  applied  to  me  repeatedly  to  assist 
them  in  their  difficulties  with  their  chosen  Fellows. 

I should  like  to  add  one  thing  about  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity arrangements  in  prescribing  separate  Honour 
and  Pass  courses.  , I have  at  present  five  classes. 
When  I am  in  full  swing  I have  six  classes.  If  I am 
to  take  a separate  Pass  and  separate  Honourso  class  I 
should  have  twelve.  How  am  I to  do  it?  No  man 
could  do  it.  You  will  see  that  the  regulations  of  the 
Royal  University  prescribe  the  history  of  the  language, 
the  older  forms  of  the  language,  and  the  literature.  It 
is  not  within  the  power  of  the  greatest  genius  living  to 
master  in  three  years  the  whole  of  the  literature  and 
the  whole  of  .the  older  forms  of  the  Modern  Languages 
as  they  are  prescribed,  and,  of  course,  the  Examiners 
themselves  know  nothing  about  it,  as  you  will  see  from 
the  books  they  prescribe. 

I have  taken,  both  in  France  and  Germany,  legal 
opinion.  I asked  them  whether  they  ever  heard  of 
such  a case,  where  a man,  after  he  had  earned  his  pen- 
sion, was  deprived  of  that  pension,  except  he  had  been 
accused  and  convicted  of  something  wrong,  and 

7520.  Chairman. — I don’t  think  that  is  a matter  that 
we  can  very  well  enter  on  ? — For  instance,  a.  Professor 
of  Anatomy  was  allowed  to  retain  his  Chair  on  con- 
dition that  the  pension  should  not  grow  less  ; but  my 
pension  has  been  growing  beautifully  less.  Matters  are 
not  very  pleasing  for  me,  I can  assure  you,.  in.  this 
College,  and  I have  been  tendering  my  resignation 
several  times  ; but  I want  to  have  at  least  the  pension 
I fairly  and  honestly  earned  twenty-one  years  ago,  and 
they  won’t  give  it.  I was  told  by  both  French  and 
German  lawyers  that  I must  have  done  something 
dreadful.  I said,  “ No,  no  ” ; they  said  there  was  no 


Government  could  do  it,  and  I said,  “ I don’t  know  Belfast. 
whether  they  could  do  it,  but  they  have  done  it.”  — 

7521.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Heaxt.— 'I  was  greatly  inte-  April  8, 1002. 
rested  in  your  evidence,  and  will  take  the  liberty  of  Albert  Ludwig 
saying  that  I think  your  presence  in  this  College  just  at  MelMner  giq. 
the  present  time  is  quite  providential? — I am  much  php 
obliged  to  you. 

7522.  You  said  you  are  here  twenty-six  years?— 

Thirty-six  years. 

7523.  Better  still? — For  the  greater  part  of  its  exist- 
ence. 

7524.  And  I wish  to  know  whether  you  are  or  not  a 
Roman  Catholic  ? — No,  I am  not. 

7525.  All  the  better  for  your  evidence? — (TFitness. — 

Oh,  my  lord!) — Well,  you  understand  perfectly  the 
working  of  this  College? — Some  people  would  say  I 
don’t  know  anything  about  it. 

7526.  But  from  your  presence  here  for  thirty-six 
years  I presume  you  must  understand  it  very  fully 
and  very  well.  Would  you  admit  that  the  moral  atmo- 
sphere of  this  place  could  be  described  as  Presbyterian  ? 

—Most  certainly ; the  atmosphere  is  decidedly  Presby- 
terian ; and  it  makes  itself  felt,  as  I have  shown  to 
you.  For  instance,  even  the  curriculum  is  adapted  to 
the  tenets  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

7527.  In  your  opinion  the  atmosphere  of  the  place 
is  distinctly  Presbyterian? — At  the  same  time,  I don’t 
believe  that  a young  man  would  be  corrupted. 

7528.  Nor  I ; I don’t  make  the  slightest  insinuation 
to  that  effect,  nor  do  I mean  to  use  the  term 
Presbyterian  with  any  kind  of  disapproval.  I 
think  it  is  the  natural  state  of  things? — Two 
of  my  nephews  went  to  a Catholic  College,  and 
I never  heard  the  boys  complain  in  any  shape  or 
form  that  their  faith  or  morals  were  interfered  with. 

They  enjoyed  themselves  very  much,  indeed,  like  the 
rest  of  us.  I was  on  a visit  to  them  recently  for  a long 
time,  and  they  seemed  to  get  on  remarkably  well. 

7529.  Would  you  undertake  to  say,  then,  that  this 
was  a non-sectarian  institution? — We  don’t  teach  any 
Theology,  and  the  Professors,  I think — except,  of 
course,  poor  Professor  Park — he  is  bound  to  teach  what 
the  Assembly  approve  of,  and  if  he  did  not  he  would 
be  called  before  the  Church  Boards. 

7530.  I think  I understood  you  to  say  that  in  the 
mouths  of  certain  gentlemen  here  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, the  terms  non-sectarian  and  Presbyterian  were 
convertible  terms  ? — Yes,  exactly  so. 

7531.  Therefore,  if  some  gentlemen  said  that  this 
Institution  was  non-sectarian,  and  you  said  that  it 
was  Presbyterian,  there  would  practically  be  no  differ- 
ence between  you ; you  would  both  mean  the  same 
thing?— Yes.  If  you  look  at  this  morning’s  paper  you 
will  find  a very  instructive  and  carefully-prepared 
statement  by  Professor  Leebody,  of  the  Magee  College, 
in  Londonderry,  the  city  of  “ No  Surrender,”  in  which 
the  whole  question  of  united  education  is  surrendered, 
they  give  it  up,  and  they  state  the  exact  price 
which  they  require  for  the  surrender.  This  shows  the 
great  attachment  which  they  have  for  non-sectarian 
education.  It  is  not  natural ; it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
a clergyman  of  any  denomination  to  wish  for  unde- 
nominational education. 

7532.  Quite  right;  and  therefore  I will  ask  a few 
questions  as  to  facts,  with  a view  to  show  that  the  facts 
are  in  harmony  with  your  statement.  So  far  as  you 
can  go  back,  the  President  of  this  College  was  always 
a Presbyterian  clergyman? — Always. 

7533.  And  he  was  a man,  I believe,  but  do  not  know,, 
who  was  not  selected  for  that  office  as  an  educational 
expert,  but  because  he  was  a clergyman  enjoying  the 
confidence  of  the  Presbyterian  body.  Am  I right  in 
that?— Yes;  but  whenever  a President  had  to  be- 
elected  there  was  always  a lot  of  correspondence  in  the 
papers,  and  of  course  a considerable  amount  of  excite- 
ment amongst  the  Professors,  and  also  amongst  the 
outside  public,  and  especially  among  the  Presbyterian 
ministers,  and  each  party  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
put  forward  their  own  man ; and,  for  instant,  last 
time— this  is  very  instructive— the  Rev.  Hugh  Hanna, 
commonly  known  as  " Roaring  Hanna,  who  used  to 
preach  anti-Popery  sermons  from  the  Custom  House 
steps  on  Sundays,  was  proposed  for  the  presidency  as 
a fit  and  proper  person.  The  Rev.  Hugh  Hanna  had 
actually  been  brought  up  before  the  magistrates  for  ob- 
structing the  thoroughfare  with  his  anti-Popery  ser- 
mons,  and  the  next  time  lie  preached  from  tke  Custom 
House  steps,  he  said The  magistrates,  as  you  know, 
have  told  me  that  I shall  be  liable  to  be  punched  if  I 
obstruct  the  thoroughfares  ; therefore,  keep  away  f rom 
the  wall,  and  allow  passengers  to  go  through,  and  wo 
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will  call  that  the  Pope’s  path.”  He  was  to  be  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  non-sectarian  College,  but  he  was  not  made 
so,  because  there  were  others  put  forward;  but  I can 
assure  you  that  there  were  something  like  a half-dozen 
who  were  proposed,  and  were  withdrawn,  and  what  we 
were  told  was  this,  that  the  late  Sir  James  Cony  had 
received  from  the  Government  an  assurance  that  it 
would  be  a Presbyterian  minister. 

7534.  I understand  also  that  usually  the  vast  majo- 
rity of  the  students  attending  this  College  are  Protes- 
tants?— Yes. 

7535.  And  the  majority  of  them  are  Presbyterians? — 
Yes. 

7536.  I find  here  in  the  President’s  report  that  247 
out  of  a total  of  341  were  Presbyterians? — I have  no 
doubt  that  is  correct. 

7537.  It  is  a fact  also  that  the  students  in  the  As- 
sembly’s College  usually  follow  the  courses  in  this  Col- 
lege?— Yes,  they  do. 

7538.  When  training  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry? 
— Quite  so. 

7539.  And  that  in  fact  a close  physical  and  close, 
moral  connection  exists  between  the  two  institutions — 
we  can  see  that  ? — Yes  ; and  I may  say  that  my  rela- 
tions with  the  Professors  in  the  Presbyterian  College 
are  of  a very  friendly  character,  and  I am  sure  they 
will  bear  me  not  the  least  ill  will  for  what  I have  said. 

7540.  Is  there  any  Catholic  Professor  in  this  estab- 
lishment at  present  ? — None  whatever.  There  was  one, 
Professor  Cuming. 

7541.  They  are  all  Protestants? — All  Protestants. 

7542.  And,  therefore,  might  I ask  a question : Do 
you  know  anything  about  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
University  College,  Dublin  ?— If  I know,  I will  tell  you. 

7543.  I was  going  to  ask  you  is  there  a single  element 
that  can  be  pointed  out  in  University  College,  Dublin, 
that  is  Catholic,  and  in  Trinity  College,  that  is  Epis- 
copalian, which  is  not  Presbyterian  in  this  College  ? — 
Well,  we  have  no  College  chapel  and  attendance  at  reli- 
gious services,  but  we  have  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Deans  of  Residence.  I do  not  know  whether  there  is 
any  control,  but  I think  after  all  that  is  more  a matter 
for  the  parents  than  the  College. 

7544.  Professor  Butcher.— Might  I ask  a question. 

I gathered  from  what  you  said  that  there  are  two  sub- 
jects in  this  College  which  are  affected  in  some  way  by 
the  Presbyterian  atmosphere  of  the  place,  as  you  de- 
scribe it— the  subjects  of  Greek  and  Metaphysics.  I 
should  like  a little  more  clearly  to  understand,  with  re- 
gard to  both  subjects,  exactly  in  what  way  the  College 
regulations,  as  you  suppose,  prescribe  courses  in  Greek, 
or  subjects  for  Scholarship  examinations,  which  play 
into  the  hands  of  Presbyterians? — You  see,  the  Charter 
and  statutes  describe  the  literary  Scholarships  as  lite- 
rary, and  expect  not  only  Latin  and  Greek,  but  also  a 

' Modern  Language  should  be  read.  This  Modern  Lan- 
guage is  struck  out  in  the  first  year.  The  student 
■•comes  up  for  examination  only  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
English,  which  are  required  by  the  General  Assembly. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  if  a train  be  on  a certain  line, 
•and  that  a pointsman  switches  it  on  to  another  line, 
that  train  will  remain  on  that  line,  or  if  it  goes  off  it 
•will  be  at  the  peril  of  the  passenger. 

7545.  You  say  “ required  by  the  General  Assembly.” 
In  what  sense  does  the  General  Assembly  prescribe  the 
•subjects  for  the  College  examination? — None  for  the 
College  examinations,  but  for  their  own  ministry. 

7546.  I suppose  your  point  is  this,  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  influence  of  the  General  Assembly,  Greek 
would  not  be  prescribed  for  this  examination? — It 
would  not  be  compulsory,  and  the  Modern  Language 
would  not  be  turned  out,  so  to  say,  if  it  were  not 
through  the  influence  of  the  regulations  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  General  Assembly  has  a perfect  right 
to  prescribe  these  things,  but  I say  that  the  Council  of 
the  College  has  no  right  to  frame  their  regulations 
against  the  express  wording  of  the  Charter. 

7547.  I am  not  in  the  least  in  a position  to  judge 
about  the  particular  subjects,  but  of  course  there  are 
many  qther  Colleges  and  Universities  in  which  Greek 
occupies  the  position  which  you  say  is  due  to  the  theo- 
logical prejudices  of  the  General  Assembly — occupies 
the  position  which  you  object  to  in  this  examination — 
and  I do  not  know  whether  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  it  is  the  influenoe  of  the  General  Assembly  that 
gives  an  importance  to  Greek  which  it  has  obtained  in 
many  Universities,  or  whether  it  is  a theological  influ- 
ence outside — we  have  no  proof  of  that?— It  is  not  so 
much  an  opinion  as  a fact.  I,  for  my  part,  think  that 
the  old  regulation,  by  which  everybody  was  compelled 
to  take  Greek,  was  by  far  the  best.  I ani  a great  advo- 


cate of  Greek.  The  greatest  Greek  scholars  of  the  last 
century  were  my  masters,  and  I know  what  I owe  to 
them.  I am  a strong  advocate  of  Greek,  but  as  other 
matters  are  pressing  on  you,  you  cannot  make  it  com- 
pulsory on  everybody,  and  you  must  not  give  encourage- 
ment to  Latin  and  Greek,  to  the  discouragement  of 
other  subjects  absolutely  necessary. 

7548.  I entirely  agree  with  that.  I pass  on  to  the 
question  of  Metaphysics  and  Philosophy.  Is  it  the  case 
simply  that  the  General  Assembly  say,  “ For  our  pur- 
poses we  require  this  subject  of  Philosophy,’’  which 
they  have  a perfect  right  to  do ; or  do  they  in  some  way 
that  is  reprehensible  interfere  with  the  normal  curri- 
culum prescribed  for  all  the  students  by  the  College?— 
If  you  look  at  the  regulations  of  the  Royal  University 
you  will  see  that  there  is  one  course  for  Catholics  and 
one  course  for  Presbyterians.  It  is  not  a course  for 
Protestants  at  large,  because,  ns  you  see,  many  of  them, 
and  especially  the  young  ladies  of  the  Alexandra  Col- 
lege, have  refused  to  take  up  these  Protestant  courses, 
and  have  preferred  to  take  up  the  Catholic  course,  as 
being  of  a higher  type.  That  is  a very  unfortunate 
thing,  do  you  see,  of  a Presbyterian  influence  depressing 
a study. 

7549.  Is  the  point  this,  that  the  books  prescribed  for 
the  Protestant  course  are  really  prescribed  under  the 
influence  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ? — Yes  ; and  some 
of  them  books  of  very  little  value.  If  they  wish  to  pre- 
scribe a course,  why  do  they  not  give  the  great  men? 
Aristotle  would  be  quite  enough  for  a man,  as  far  as 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  arc  concerned.  But  instead  of 
this,  men  of  very  little  importance  are  put  in. 

7550.  Who  are  the  metaphysicians  of  Presbyterian 
sympathies  to  whom  you  object? — I don't  object  to  any 
of  them. 

7551.  You  object  to  them  as  prescribed  for  this  Col- 
lege ? — No,  I do  not ; as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  <licy 
may  do  what  they  like ; but  I wish  to  show  that  the 
College  has  been  obliged  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
demands  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

7552.  Would  you  kindly  indicate,  by  giving  the  names 
of  these  writers,  in  what  way  they  accommodate  them- 
selves to  Presbyterian  sympathies  ? — If  you  look  to  your 
First  Report  you  will  find  that  Miss  Oldham  has  en- 
tered into  that  question. 

7553.  As  I remember,  Miss  Oldham  objected  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  philosophy? — Well,  for  my  part, 

I have  read  very  little  Scotch  Philosophy.  I have  very 
little  time  for  reading,  and  that  is  not  a very  entertain- 
ing study. 

7554.  I notice  that  the  books  that  are  especially  men- 
tioned are  Hamilton,  and  also  John  Stuart  Mill’s  ex- 
amination of  Hamilton.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
Hamilton,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  John  Stuart  Mill 
had  specially  strong  affinities  towards  Presbyterianism? 
— No ; certainly  not. 

7555.  And  Hamilton  had  not  either  ; he  was  an  Epis- 
copalian, was  he  not? — He  was. 

7556.  I do  think  you  ought  to  give  some  evidence  as 
to  the  colouring  of ' an  important  course,  such  as  that 
in  Philosophy,  and  that  when  the  charge  of  colouring 
that  course  by  certain  religious  or  sectarian  prejudices 
is  made,  it  ought  to  be  established? — But  you  see  that 
the  regulations  for  the  Royal  University  settlo  that  for 
the  Colfcge,  and  in  the  Royal  University  thoro  is  one 
course  for  Catholics  and  another  for  Protestants  in 
Philosophy. 

7657.  I am  quite  aware  that  in  the  Royal  University 
it  is  recognised  there  must  be  different  courses  in  Philo- 
sophy for  Protestants — that  Protestants  and  Catholics 
have  the  option  of  different  courses — but  I ani  looking 
at  it  now  in  relation  to  the  statement  that  this  College 
has  got  a peculiarly  Presbyterian  atmosphere,  and  I 
wished  to  see  precisely  what  the  evidence  of  that  was 
as  regards  the  courses  studied  hero? — I am  afraid  I 
cannot  make  it  clearer  than  this,  that  tlio  influence  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  felt,  in  so  far  as  that 
the  Scholarship  courses,  and  also  that  the  courses  in 
Metaphysics,  have  been  shaped  in  accordance  with  che 
requirements  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohuroh,  I am  afraid 
you  cannot  get  beyond  that. 

7558.  Dr.  Starkxe. — I just  wish  to  ask  a question  on 
a subject  as  to  which  Professor  Butcher  addressed  a 
question  to  you,  with  regard  to  the  Metaphysical  course. 
We  all  remember  Miss  Oldham’s  evidence  in  Dublin, 
and  I myself  put  some  questions  to  her  with  regard  to 
the  Metaphysical  course,  and  I would  like  to  ask  your 
opinion  whether  the  explanation  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Protestant  side  of  the  Philosophy  course  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  while  the  Presbyt-erian  'Assembly 
have  not'  prescribed — they  do  not  actually  prescribe — the 
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books  to  Professor  Park,  which  he  submits  to  the  Stand-  ] 
ina  Committee  of  the  Royal  University,  but  yet  they  i 
have  a -check  on  him  in  this  way,  that  if  the  books  which  ] 
he  submits  are  of  a character  which  they  consider  dan- 
gerous to  the  faith  and  morals  of  their  students,  that, 
as  you  indicated,  they  would  probably  haul  him  over  the 
coals  for  it?— Yes.  . 

7559.  In  fact,  Professor  Park  himself,  with  regard 
to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  states  that  he  considers  him 
a safe  man? — I have  not  the  least  doubt  about  it.. 

7560.  That  is  the  reason  why  Presbyterians . ap- 
prove -of  Sir  William  Hamilton— not  because  he  is  an 
adherent  of.  Presbyterianism,  but  because  no  one’s  faith 
or  morals  can  be"  injured  in  any  conceivable  way  by 
reading  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  works,  although  his 
intelligence  may  suffer — but  they  don’t  think  his  faith 
or  moral?  would?— That,  in  my  opinion,  is  a great  deal 
worse— -that  his  intellect  should  suffer. 

7561.  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward. — I want  to  make  one  point 
a little  clearer.  I understood  you  to  say  it  was  not  so  much 
that  the  Presbyterians  directly  guided  the  course,  but 
that  Dr.  M'Cosh  and  Professor  Park  had  both  gone  part 
of  the  way  towards  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and  they 
wer?  under  the  check  of  Presbyterian  influence?— As  far 
as  Professor  M'Cosh  is  concerned,  he  has  written  a great 
many  boqks,  and  I have  looked  at  only  a few  of  them, 
and  the  pamphlet  which  I mentioned  before,  and  which 
I will  try  to  find,  and  .let  your  Secretary  have,  m which 
be  states  that  the  appointment  of  Deans  of  Residence 
has  been  a failure,  and  that  the  University  no  longer 
requiring  compulsory  attendance  at  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics of  every  student,  these  students  are  left  without 
spiritual  guidance ; and  in  one  instance  he  used  the 
expression,  but  not  in  tlia  pamphlet,  and  I cannot  find 
where  it  is,  he  actually  used  the  expression,  “ Pastoral 
care  ” I have  been  looking  for  this,  but  I cannot  hna 
it.  .Dr.  M'Cosh  considered  himself  the  spiritual  guar- 
dian. .To  a certain  extent  I consider  myself  in  loco 
parentis  as  regards  the  students.  I very  often  recom- 
mend a student  not  to  take  two  languages  when  1 see 
lie  is  utterly  unable  to  master  them  ; and  I then  advise  . 
him  to  drop  one  subject  and  continue  another  one. 

’ 7562.  It  is  understood  that  the  Professor  of  Philo- 
sophy is  a person  who  is  agreeable  to  the  Presbyterian 
Assembly?— Certainly.  ' , 

' 7563.  It  is  not  simply  that  the  course  is  such 
as  the  Assembly  consider  safe,  but  the  man  him- 
self, is  a persona  grata?— Yes,  the  man  himself,  r ou 
will  see  from  the  long  statement  published  in  this  morn- 
ing’s, paper,  that  the  Presbyterian  Assembly  firs ■,  con- 
sider the  appointments,  and  then  they  approve  of  them, 
and  after  approving  of  tlie  appointments  they  admit 
their  students  to  attend  this  College. 

' 7564.  Professor  Dickey.— In  your  Summary  you  say, 

■ that  two  of  the  appointments  are  not  open  to  all  comers 
without  distinction,  but  are  limited  to  Presbyterians— 
you  refer  to  the  President  and  the  Professor  of  Meta- 
physics. You  don’t  mean  to  suggest  to  the  Commis- 
sion that  there  is  any  statute,  regulation,  or  provision 
of  any  kind,  binding  the  Government  to  accept  I resoy- 
terians  only?— No  ; hut  they  always  have  been,  that 
is  the  fact;  and  I think  I may  venture  the  prophecy 
that  if  the  place  was  vacant  again  a Presbyterian  would 
be  put  in.  • , ■ 

7565.  You  don’t  suggest  that  the  fact  of  a man  being 
a Presbyterian  should  be  a disqualification  for  either 
of  these  positions? — Certainly  not.  . 

' 7566.  Your  complaint  really  amounts  to  this : that 
the  fact  of  a man  being  a Presbyterian  constitutes 
a special  qualification  for  that  office?— But  the  - 
mauds  of  the  Presbyterian  body  m the  present, 
their  communications  with  the  Government,  always__^ 
been  to  demand  not  simply  a Presbyterian,  but  a 
byterian  minister.  ' „ u , „ 

7567.  As  a matter  of  fact  is  it  not  so,  that  the  Presby- 
terian Church  never  interfered  m tlm 
either  of  the  President  or  the  Professor  of  Metaphysics, 
except  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  appointment,  when 
Dr.  Hamilton  was  appointed,  and  that  was  .the  onlj 
occasion  when  the  Presbyterian  Church,  not  directly, 
but  indirectly,  approached  the  Government  on  the  s 
ject?— It  is  generally  believed  amongst  the  Presbjderians 
that  any  office  that  has  been  once  held  by  a rresoy- 
terian,  must  be  filled  up  again  by  a Presbyterian. 


have  a very  good  illustration  of  this  opinion  prevailing  Bblfas*. 

in  the  case  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Inter-  — 
mediate  Education,  Dr.  Porter  was  appointed,  and  to  April  3, 180?. 
the'  present  day  you  will  hear  Presbyterians  complain  Ajbert  Xndwig. 
that  his  successor  was  simply  a Protestant,  and  noi  Meis8ner  Egq., 
Presbyterian.  They  consider  it  a great  grievance  to  FbD  ’ ' 

this  day. 

7568.  You  referred  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hanna,  who,  at 
all  events,  it  must  be  admitted,  did  a great  work  for 
education  in  this  city.  He  was  not  proposed  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church  as  a candidate? — I don’t  know. 

He  was  spoken  of  enormously,  and  one  of  my  colleagues 
said  : “ By  all  means,  let  us  have  him.” 

7669.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  gentleman  nominated 
by  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  not  appointed  by  the 
Government  ?— I don’t  know  whom  they  did  propose. 

7570.  With  regard  to  the  Professor  of  Metaphysics, 
is  it  not  so  that  the  Professor  is  precluded  by  the 
statute  from,  teaching  Ethics,  so  that  in  the  case,  of 
this  very  important  subject  connected  with  the  ministry 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Assembly  has  been 
obliged  to  provide  a Professor  for  its  own  students  ? — 

I don’t  know  anything  about  that. 

7571.  With  regard  to  the  regulations  for  literary 
Scholarships,  you  say  they  are  not  in  harmony  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Royal  University.  Is  it  not  a fact  that 
these  regulations  are  the  same  as  they  were  since  the 
foundation  of  the  College? — But  you  must  consider 
that  the  whole  of  the  courses  were  upset  by  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Royal  University. 

7572.  Under  the  Queen’s  University,  Greek  was  a 
compulsory  subject,  and  that  regulation  has  never  been 
changed  since  the  foundation  of  the  Queen’s  University, 
so  that  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  any  favouritism 
towards  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  simply  in  con- 
sequence of  the  regulations  of  the  Queen’s  University, 
that  Greek  , remains  a compulsory  subject  for  the 
literary  Scholarships  ?— No ; but  look  at  the  regulations 
in  Cork  and  Galway.  And  how  is  it  that  in  Cork  and 
Galway  they  changed  the  regulations  in  accordance 

• with  the  regulations  of  the  Royal  University,  while 
here  they  did  not  do  so  ? . 

7573.  That  may  .be ; but  at  the  samel  time,  is  it  not  so 
that  there  are  special  Scholarships  for  Science  as  well 
as  for  literary  subjects  in' this  College? — They  have  a 
Science  Scholarship,  yes. 

7574.  Then  with  regard  to.  your  third  point ; you  say 
that  attendance  in  certain  classes  in  this  College  is  com- 
pulsory on  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Presby- 
terian Church  has  really  no  rule  regarding  the  attend- 
ance of  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  any  particular 
College,  They  require  attendance  in  some  recognised 
College? — That  is  really  the  great  thing.  I always 
understood  from  my  Presbyterian  friends — and  they  are 
proud  of  it — they  insist  on  attendance  at  the  classes. 

7575.  But  not  in  this  College  more  than  any  other 
College? — No. 

7576.  Students  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry  may 
attend  any  College  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  on  the 

; Continent,  even?— I suppose  so. 

7577.  They  have  a perfectly  free  hand  to  go  where 
they  like  ? — Yes  ; but  of  course  they  will  go  to  the  place 
that  is  best  for  them,  and  is  most  convenient. 

’ 7578.  With  regard  to  the  hooks  prescribed  in  Mental 

and  Moral  Science,  is  it  not  so  that  these  books  are 
prescribed  by  the  Royal  University? — They  are  pro- 
’ posed,  I suppose,  by  the  respective  Fellows. 

1 7579.  And  the  Royal  University  is  not  responsible  in 

' any  sense  to  the  General  Assembly? — No  ; they  are  not 
; responsible  to  them. 

• 7580.  When  the  President’  of  the  College  is  appointed, 
supposing  he  is  a Presbyterian,  lie  is  not  responsible  in 
any  sense,  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church?— He  is  not  responsible  to  them;  but  at  the 
same  time  if  you  look  at  the  development  of  the  last 
[ year,  you  remember  at  a meeting  of  the  Senate,  Dr. 

- Hamilton  made  a speech  in  favour  of  the  Catholic 
claim,  afterwards  there  was  a deputation  sent  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  he  spoke  before  the  Lord  Lieu- 
15  tenant  in  favour  of  it ; and  you  cannot  imagine  what 
a storm  of  indignation  arose.  .That  the  poor  man  was 
! left  alive  was  a'  wonder. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 
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Bilfast. 
April  8,  1902. 

Sir  James 
Baslett,  M.r. 


Sir  James  Haslett,  m.p.,  examined. 


7681.  Chaibman.— You  have  been  good  enough  to 
come  to  give  us  your  views  on  the  matters  referred” 
to  us.  I have  no  notice  of  the  subjects  you  propose 
to  touch  on,  hut  perhaps  you  will  adopt  your  own 
order  and  express  your  views? — I should  first  of  all 
tell  you  I believe  you  are  examining  here  on  highef 
education,  and,  unfortunately,  I have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  enjoying  either  Collegiate  training  or 
College  life,  so  I can  only  speak  to  you  from  the  com- 
mercial aspect,  and  it  is  in  that  view  I desire  to  give 
evidence. 


7582.  We  shall  welcome  your  views? — As  an  old 
National  School  boy  I have  a very  strong  desire  that 
all  our  system  of  education  should  be  as  one 
whole,  that  there  should  be  nothing  disjointed,  and 
that  our  National  School  system  and  Secondary  and 
higher  Collegiate  life  as  well  as  University  life  should 
work  the  one  into  the  other.  I think  that  is  espe- 
cially necessary  now,  in  consequence  of  our  devoting 
a larger  amount  of  our  attention  to  technical  instruc- 
tion, which,  of  necessity,  must  be  worked  into  by 
some  form  of  elementary  instruction  in  that 
line,  that  the  boy  shall  not  pass  to  our  Secondary 
Schools  utterly  unprepared  for  what  he  is  to  learn  at 
the  Technical  School,  but  that  one  should  dovetail 
into  the  other,  and  it  is  with  a view  to  this  that  pro- 
bably we  desire  to  bring  down  the  higher  education — 
I don’t  mean  to  say  to  lower  it  in  any  aspect — but  to 
lead  the  boy  from  the  earliest  training  upwards  to- 
wards that.  I observe  in  your  previous  evidence, 
taken  elsewhere,  reference  to  the  time  at  which  boys 
will  necessarily  leave  the  Elementary  Schools  or  even 
the  Secondary  Schools  in  order  to  earn  their  living, 
and  here,  as  we  are,  situated  in  a district  devoted  to 
industry,  our  boys  are,  unfortunately,  drafted  off  for 
apprenticeship  at  an  age  when  probably  higher  edu- 
cation would  be  most  desirable  for  them,  but,  un- 
fortunately, necessity  obliges  them  to  be  drafted  off 
immediately  to  earn  their  bread.  The  apprenticeship 
here  ranges  from  fifteen  to  seventeen.  There  is  a very 
strong  disinclination  to  accept  boys  after  that  age. 
After  sixteen  or  seventeen  they  become  so  formed  in 
their  habits  that  as  business  men  they  cannot 
be  moulded,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  use  the  expression 
moulded,  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  daily  life,  and 
more  especially  in  businesses  that  require  delicate 
training  with  regard  to  the  development  of  Technology. 
You  are  aware  that  we  have  devoted  a very  large 
amount,  at  least  by  setting  it  aside  in  principle,  a 
very  large  amount  of  money  towards  technical  in- 
struction in  Belfast.  Our  Technical  College,  which 
we  are  ereoting,  and  the  embryo  of  which  we  are  at 
present  devoting  ourselves  to,  will  tot  up  to  some- 
thing like  £100,000  for  Technology  alone,  and  in  view 
of  that  we  have  been  for  years,  indeed  before  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act  passed,  we  have  been  de- 
% oting  ourselves  in  Belfast  practically  to  Technology, 
that  is,  in  the  large  number  of  private  schools  in  arts 
and  other  departments  that  have  been  working  assi- 
duously and  instructing  the  youths  of  our  district, 
lhat  was  made  especially  necessary  by  our  staple 
trade,  the  linen  trade.  We  devote  a large  amount 
of  our  attention  in  consequence  to  it,  and  also  to  the 
manufactures  connected  with  it.  The  Technical  School 
proposes  to  undertake  Technology  in  all  its  aspects, 
and  as  you  are  dealing  probably  with  Collegiate  life 
we  would  be  specially  anxious  that  the  Technology 
practically  in  our  Intermediate  Schools  should  be  in 
thorough  harmony  with  your  College  training.  In- 
deed, we  think  that  to  some  extent  the  one  will  take 
tho  place  of  the  other.  In  the  elementary  portions  of 
instruction  decidedly  the  Technical  School  will  be  the 
most  attractive  for  the  most  of  our  people,  and  I do 
not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  look  forward  to  a 
time  when  the  entire  of  our  Technical  Schools  would 
rash  into  the  College,  and  from  the  College  into  the 
University.  I think  that  would  be  hopeless,  but  we 
will  hope  that  a considerable  number  of  our  Technical 
scholars  in  our  Technical  College  or  School  will  gravi- 
tate towards  higher  education  and  satisfy  the  legiti- 
mate ambition  of  a student  to  obtain  a degree  in 
connection  with  a University.  I observe  that  there 
has  been  an  effort  in  some  of  the  evidence  to  have 
what  may  be  termed  Pure  Science  in  our  Technical 
School.  I am  not  very  sure  that  that  will  be  capable 
of  development.  In  my  own  special  department, 
Chemistry,  as  you  are  are  aware  in  our  elementary 
life  and  m the  Technical  School,  the  boy  will  be 
b imply  at  Chemistry  to  learn  the  element*,,  the  princi- 


ples of  analysis,  and  so  on.  But  lie  will  learn  that 
from  a definite  standard,  a book  that  will  be  placed 
before  him  which  will  give  the  means  of  ascertaining 
what  substance  is.  Then  1 take  it  in  Colloge  life,  and 
ultimately  in  University  life,  you  will  place  him  in 
the  position  of  the  man  who  wrote  that  book,  in  the 
position  of  studying  and  pursuing  towards  the  ulti- 
mate objoct  of  himself  being  an  educator,  that  is,  look- 
ing forward  to  further  analysis,  and  further  production 
due  to  that  further  analysis  of,  and  applicable  to,  the 
daily  requirements  of  our  commercial  life.  Another 
point  I would  like  to  mention  is  with  regard  to  the  Royal 
University.  I have  been  watching  the  progress  of  higher 
education  for  many  years.  I had  a strong  desire  to 
become  connected  with  the  Queen's  University.  That 
passed  away  in  turn,  and  now  wo  have  our  Royal 
University,  and  I think  that  that  institution  ought 
to  bo  preserved.  I don’t  say  that  as  it  is  at 
present  it  should  not  be  broadened  in  its  as- 
pect, but  a University  is  not  a thing  you  can 
create  in  a day,  and  the  lialo  of  a University  is  to 
some  extent  not  its  examination  qualification,  but  its 
age  and  the  sentiment  that  there  is  about  it,  the  men 
who  have  gone  before  and  who  have  attained  high 
position  through  that  scholastic  institution,  and  the 
emulation  to  keep  side  by  side  with  them.  There- 
fore I think  it  is  not  desirable  to  swoop  away  those  f 
institutions  that  have  for  themselves  some  incentive 
at  least  to  students.  I think  that  the  University 
should  be  retained,  but  that  tho  machinery  by 
which  it  gives  its  degrees  might  be  popularised,  and  . 
the  Colleges  that  lead  up  to  tho  University  might  also, 

I think,  bo  greatly  improved.  I speak  especially  of 
our  local  College,  and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  j 
from  soma  little  examination,  and  some  knowledge 
covering  a great  many  years,  that  so  far  as  our  local  Col-  \ 
lege  is  concerned  it  has  been  starved.  Tho  many  pri- 
_ vale  institutions  in  our  city  undertaken  by  individual 
' energy  have  gone  ahead  of  tho  Queen’s  Colloge  in  the 
power  of  manipulation  in  their  instruments  and  in 
their  teaching.  This  should  not  be  so,  and  I think 
it  most  desirable  that  a College  such  as  the  Queen's  , 
College  or  any  kindred  College  that  you  are  pleased  to 
set  up  should  be  equipped  with  the  very  finest  instru- 
ments with  which  to  demonstrate  before  the  students, 
and  should  have  in  addition  to  that  the  very  finest  ‘ 
minds  as  teachers  of  youth  that  can  be  had,  whatever 
salary  may  be  necessary  for  your  Chairs,  the  very  best 
skill — I don’t  mean  amount  o-f  knowledge.  A man 
may  have  a tremendous  amount  of  knowledge  and1 
yet  be  a very  poor  teacher,  but  men  who,  possess- 
ing knowledge,  are  capable  of  imparting  it.  I think 
our  Colleges  should  aim  at  that,  so  that  you  would 
have  a very  high  standard  of  education.  I 
deprecate  in  the  strongest  manner  any  effort  to 
create  a University  in  our  midst.  I have  long  held 
that  our  higher  education,  indeed  all  our  education, 
should  be  given  without  the  taint  of  bigotry  and  with- 
out the  taint  of  particular  sectarianism.  I myself 
have  been  trained  at  a public  school  whore  I met  men 
of  all  classes.  I was  trainod  myself — any  little  edu- 
cation that  I had — by  a man  whoso  opinions  on  reli- 
gious matters  were  entirely  different  from  my  own,  hut 
1 look  back  with  the  greatest  possible  foelings  of  gra- 
titude towards  that  teacher,  and  I look  back  to  the 
fact  that  in  no  respect  was  there  ever  the  slightest 
attempt  to  introduce  into  my  secular  instruction  the 
shghtest  trace  of  religious  bias.  I think  it  is  desi- 
ra  j a|\'ve  should  all  meet  on  a common  platform 
v and  that  in  our  scholastic  training  we 

siioufd  Jearn  to  respect  each  other.  Then  I would  de- 
precate especially  any  effort  that  might  bo  made  to 
create  any  sectarian  institution  that  would  divide  our 
people  more  than  they  are  unfortunately  at  present. 
There  is  one  other  matter  that  I would  like  to  say, 
that  is,  with  regard  to  tho  students  at  our  Colleges 
ultimately  gravitating  towards  your  University.  I 
dont  know  exactly  what  to  advise  you,  but  I do 
'.ink  in  view  of  the  splendid  equimnent  we  will  have 


the  splendid  equipment  we  will  have 
in  connection  with  our  Technical  Instruction  that  it 
8 some  shape  and  form,  and  that  when  a 

certificate  is  given  through  a Technical  School,  pro- 
nerlv  aninnrwl  n-nd  j i aiI-I  a. 


porly  equipped,  and  with  proper  teachers,  that  it 
Should  count  i«  snma  »£»»=»*■  *1.. J.-L 


. , , some  respects  if  the  youth  receiving 

it  desires  to  gravitate  towards  a University  or  some 
higher  department  of  education.  I should  think  tha* 
supposing  the  University  might  have  some  supervision 
over  the  quality  of  teachers  who  are  appointed  in  the 
.Technical  Schools,  which  will  be  practically  a Tech- 
nical College  as  large  as  the  Queen’s  College  or  some- 
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what  larger,  but  whether  you  have  a supervision  over  guage  spoken  in  that  country.  I don’t  know  how  we  — ■ 

them-cr  not,  that  a teacher  might  be  able  when  training  are  to  get  our  youth  instructed  in  German  and  French.  APr! 


scholar  to  give  him  a qualifying  certificate  that  would  We  seem  to  be  a little  deficient  in  languages,  and  don’t  gjr  jame3 


take  the  place  of  an  examination  in  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, and  that  he  would  gravitate  from  the  Technical 
School  into  the  Queen’s  College  by  reason  of  that  cer- 
tificate, and  that  possibly  a portion  of  the  Queen’s 
College  training  might  be  devolved  to  the  school.  That 
is  one  point  that  I consider  most  desirable  with  regard 
to  both  the  Colleges  and  these  Intermediate  Schools. 

Of  course  there  is  a sentiment  that  a College  man  is 
very  much  superior  to  any  other,  and  he  does  not  like 
rubbing  shoulders  with  what  might  be  termed  ordi- 
nary schools,  but  these  will  not  be  ordinary  schools, 
and  that  should  be  recognised,  and  while  there  should 
be  elementary  Colleges  leading  up  to  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, and  through  them  the  ambition  that  exists  very 
properly  in  the  breasts  of  young  men  should  be  helped, 
and  they  should  be  enabled  to  go  forward  at  once  to 
a University  degree.  With  regard  to  University 
matters,  1 believe  that  hitherto  all  the  examinations 
have  been  held  in  one  central  place.  As  a scholar 
myself,  I don’t  think  that  the  ultimate  exami- 
nation of  a boy  or  a young  man  or  woman  at  any 
particular  point  is  an  absolute  test  of  that  young  per- 
son’s quality.  He  may  have  been  a very  good  student, 
but  from  nervousness  or  other  qualities  may  not  have 
been  able  to  pick  up  the  prizes  at  an  ultimate  ex- 
amination, or  he  may  even  fail.  We  know  that, 
probably  from  personal  experience.  I would  say 
that  the  examinations  in  connection  with  the  granting 
of  degrees  or  prizes,  whatever  they  may  be,  should  be 
carried  on  locally,  not  by  the  local  parties  alone,  but 
under  strict  supervision,  so  that  no  taint  of  unfairness 
might  exist.  The  representatives  of  the  superior  body 
should  be  present  if  need  be  to  supervise  the  carrying 
on  of  them,  but  the  entire  attendance  of  a,  boy  at  his 
classes  and  his  attendance  during  the  period  that  the 
examination  will  cover,  should  be  taken  into  account 
in  connection  with  the  granting  of  prizes  to  the  man 
who  seeks  it  as  well  as  at  the  ultimate  examination. 
One  other  point.  I don't  like  to  give  instances,  but 
the  great  difficulty  we  have  all  over  Ireland.  It  is 
not  confined  to  Belfast.  Many  of  us  are  not  rich. 
We  have  not  been  born  with  silver  spoons  in  our 
mouths,  and  the  best  of  our  boys  may  fail  to  reach 
any  high  position  because  of  want  of  means.  We 
have  hitherto  had  some  instances  in  Belfast,  where 
the  gaining  of  Scholarships  has  enabled  a youth  to 
rise  to  the  highest  position.  Some  of  our  Belfast 
students  occupy  prominent  positions  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  we  want  in  Belfast  a system  of  prizes 
not  given  in  money,  but  in  equivalents  that  will 
enable  a boy  to  reach  a high  standard.  Character 
and  perseverance  are,  of  course,  necessary,  but  a boy 
should  be  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies,  and.  where 
you  find  high  quality  of  talent  and  ambition  for 
education  in  any  particular  branch,  that  that  should 
be  fostered  by  means  -sf-  prizes,  where  the  boy  would 
be  enabled  himself  to  go  forward  and  attain  the  posi- 
tion that  he  very  laudably  seeks.  _We  know  many 
talented  men  who  have  been  thwarted  in  that  effort.  We 
know,  on  the  contrary,  many  who,  by  the  assistance 
of  prizes,  scholarships,  and  otherwise,  have  attained 
the  highest  positions  in  the  land.  Ireland  is  not  de- 
ficient, I believe,  in  mental  qualities,  and,  therefore, 
without  making  it  a dole,  if  prizes  can  be  used  on  a 
slender  foundation  from  the  humblest  up  to  the 
highest,  whereby  superior  talent  would  be  rewarded, 
I think,  sir,  it  is  most  desirable  that  in  any  recom- 
mendations which  you  make,  you  should  give  full  con- 
sideration to  that,  and  thereby  assist  to  develop  the 
higher  qualities  of  mind  that  we  have  undoubtedly  in 
Ireland.  Just  one  other  matter.  We  are  largely 
here  an  industrial  population,  and  I don’t  exactly  see 
how  we  are  to  manage  it;  but  I am  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  our  artisans,  men  of  splendid  skill, 
but  not  of  higher  education,  merely  artisans  educated 
up  to  the  point  of  their  being  artisans,  that  these  men, 
in  the  natural  developments  of  the  trades  of  Belfast, 
are  sent  to  other  countries.  They  come  home  again 
immediately  to  us.  There  is  a good  deal  of  the  Scotch 
element  in  that  respect.  They  never  go  far  away  from 
home,  but  the  Scotch,  unfortunately,  do  settle  else- 
where, and  make  themselves  prosperous,  but  our  men 
Bay  when  they  go  to  Germany  with  machinery  they 
can  only  speak  English.  They  go  to  France  with 
machinery,  and  can  set  an  example  to  the  men  round 
about  in  the  putting  up  of  the  machinery  and  its 
manufacture,  but  immediately  they  have  done  that 
particular  job  they  leave  it,  because  they  are  them- 
selves isolated  by  their  want  of  knowledge  of  the  lan- 


to  be  able  to  adapt  ourselves  as  well  as  Germans  Haaiett,  m.p. 
and  French  can  to  ours,  but  if  there  was  any  means 
by  which  the  youth  of  our  country,  in  view  of  the 
interchange  of  labour  and  the  mobility  of  labour  from 
one  country  to  another,  if  there  be  any  means  by 
which  languages  could  be  made  a part  even  of  our 
elementary  instruction,  I think  it  would  be  most 
desirable,  and  give  a very  strong  impetus  to  our  edu- 
cated tradesmen  who  are  not  themselves  behind  any 
other  tradesmen  in  the  world.  I don’t  think  there  is 
anything  else  that  I have  to  say  now. 

7583.  Professor  Ewing. — I notice  you  say  that 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  has  been  starved,  and  you 
contrast  it  with  other  institutions  in  Belfast,  which 
have  been  prosperous,  and  which  have  received  pri- 
vate benevolence? — The  other  institutions  are  due  to 
individual  energy.  Practically,  it  is  a business,  the 
education  is  carried  on  for  private  profit.  With  the 
hope  of  attracting  pupils  they  provide  the  very  best 
men  they  can.  The  Queen’s  College  must  of  necessity 
draw  its  aid  from  the  Government,  and  we  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  get  money  from  the  Treasury. 

7584.  But  the  fact  of  its  drawing  its  aid  mainly 
from  the  Government  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
receive  benefactions  from  private  citizens  ? — I don’t 
think  there  is  any  law  against  a citizen  giving  any 
quantity  of  money  you  like  to  Colleges. 

7585.  Why  is  it  that  it  does  not  as  a matter  of  fact 
attract  more  money  from  the  citizens  ? — I think  it  is 
largely  that  there  has  been  a kind  of  isolation  be- 
tween the  general  citizens  and  the  Queen’s  College. 

I think  it  is  possible  that  the  Queen’s  College  might 
be  very  largely  utilized  for  begetting  a renewed  in- 
terest in  the  spirit  of  education  among  the  people  if 
the  people  were  interested  in  the  College,  and,  pro- 
bably, this  will  happen  when  you  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  people  and  the  College  that  should  not 
have  existed. 

7586.  If  the  government  of  the  College  were  put  on 
a more  popular  basis  you  anticipate  that  it  would 
draw  more  largely  on  private  benefactions? — Yes ; 
we  have  evidence  of  that  very  recently.  I know  that 
in  Scotland  it  has  been  the  means  of  connecting  the 
general  body  of  the  people  with  the  scholastic  people, 
and  with  the  Colleges,  and  I think  it  would  be  very 
desirable  if  our  public  Boards  were  represented.  I am 
not  very  sure  that  the  choice  would  be  all  that  could 
be  desired,  but  I think  it  would  give  a healthy  tone 
to  the  College  and  the  people  that  has  not  existed 
hiiherto,  and  there  has  been  a gap  between  the  gene- 
ral people  and  the  College  life  itself. 

7587.  Is  it  the  case  then  that  the  people  of  Belfast 
consider  that  this  is  a sort  of  Castle  affair,  and  they 
don't  strive  to  help  it  ? — What  you  generally  associate 
with  that  term,  “ Castle  affair,’’  is  rascality  in  Dub- 
lin—of  course  I don’t  agree  with  that. 

7588.  But  it  is  looked  upon  as  a Government  insti- 
tution ? — Yes ; it  is  looked  upon  as  a Government 
department.  When  you  get  a hospital  supported  by 
taxation  you  always  dry  up  the  stream  of  benevolence. 

You  at  once  put  it  upon  a different  basis.  The  Col- 
lege is  paid  for  by  the  State,  and  endowed  by  the 
State,  and  its  Professors  are  appointed  by  the 
State.  I think  that  hitherto  there  has  been  an  iso- 
lation from  the  people,  and  that  it  would  be  desirable 
if  it  could  be  broadened  in  that  respect,  and  repre- 
sentation given  to  others  outside  it. 

7589.  We  have  in  Scotland  Universities  which  re- 
ceive very  considerable  grants  from  the  Government, 
but  which  are  not  regarded  as  Government  institu- 
tions ? — I am  sorry  to  say  that  Scotland  is  far  ahead 
of  us  in  general  education.  We  are  only  trying  to 
get  up  to  it,  and  it  would  be  desirable  if  the  interest 
of  the  citizens  and  of  the  community  were  enlisted  in 
the  Queen’s  College,  and  if  the  Queen's  College  itself 
would  seek  to  popularise  itself  with  the  citizens. 

7590.  Professor  Loseain  Smith.— -I  understand  you 
to  say  that  you  would  like  co-ordination  between  the 
Technical  Schools  and  the  Queen’s  College,  that  they 
should  work  in  harmony  with  each  other  ? — I would. 

7591.  Evidence  has  been  put  before  us  to  show  that 
the  sums  available  for  Technical  Schools  just  now  will 
probably  be  to  a very  large  extent  consumed  in  the 
work  which  is  at  present  carried  on  in  the  evening 
classes,  and  that  a very  small  sum  will  be  left  to 
carry  out  the  day  department,  which,  I imagine,  you 


nated  with  the 
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that.  As  an  apprentice  myself — I went  to  business  at 
thirteen— I would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  got 
evening  classes  of  a good  kind. 

7592.  I don’t  mean  to  exclude  evening  classes — I re- 
ferred to  day  classes  or  similar  classes  introductory  to 
a University  Course  ? — AVe  expect  to  get  a sum  of 
£10,000,  and  in  addition  to  that  a penny  in  the 
pound  will  give  us  close  on  £5,000,  and  I don’t  think 
that  will  be  entirely  absorbed  in  the  evening  classes. 

7593.  According  to  one  witness  who  worked  the 
matter  out,  after  a niodorato  calculation  of  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  evening  classes  a sum  of  only 
about  £1,200  a year  would  be  left  for  the  day  depart- 
ment, which,  of  course,  would  be  utterly  inadequate ; 
and  the  plea  was  put  before  us  that  the  work  in  the 
day  department  would  require  to  be  further  endowed, 
either  in  the  College  or  the  Municipal  Technical 
School,  so  that  this  day  department  might  be  carried 
on  vigorously.  The  alternative  to  that  is  that  the 
students  at  this  stage  of  their  technical  education 
should  be  transferred  to  the  College  of  Science  in 
Dublin,  and  the  opinion  I wanted  from  you  was, 
would  you  approve  of  transferring  our  students  at 
that  stage  from  Belfast  to  Dublin  to  finish  their 


technical  education  ?-  -I  don’t  think  you  will  ever  get 
a healthy  transfer  to  any  extent.  I think  the  people 
are  rather  opposed  to  any  transfer  from  their  district 
if  they  can  avoid  it.  I don’t  want  to  have  institu- 
tions running  counter  one  to  the  other.  I don’t  want 
tc  weaken  institutions  in  Dublin  by  stronger  institu- 
tions in  Belfast,  but  I don’t  think  you  could  hope 
to  have  the  general  students,  though  you  might  have 
a fow,  transferred  from  tlio  North  of  Ireland  to  Dub- 
lin. Therefore,  if  that  is  to  bo  developed,  I think 
there  should  bo  a further  endowment  in  connection 
with  the  Technical  School,  or  its  kindred  institution 
in  the  Collogo. 

7594.  You  may  have  noticed  a question  was  asked 
in  Parliament  the  other  day,  whether  the  Government 
would  contemplate  tlio  trails foi'onco  of  the  Collogo  of 
Scienoo  from  Dublin  to  Belfast  ? — I look  upon  Belfast, 
Dublin,  Cork,  and  Galway  as  what  should  ho  fairly 
the  centres  of  the  country.  I don’t  think  it  is  fair 
for  education  to  bo  confined  to  any  one  centre.  If 
education  is  to  bo  popularised  anil  brought  to  the 
masses,  you  must  have  it  sufficiently  near  them. 

7595.  You  would  have  a complete  mechanism  of 
education  here  ? — Well,  I think  so. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


IV  Kyle  Knox, 
Eaq.,  LL.D. 


R.  Kyle  Knox,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Member  of  the  Council 
(IFifucss  appointed  by  the  Council  c 

7596.  Chairman.— I believe  you  have  come  with  Mr. 
Sinclair  to  represent  the  Council  of  the  Belfast  Chamber 
of  Commerce?— Yes ; I represent  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce itself.  I am  able  to  say  I represent  the  Chamber, 
because  we  brought  all  this  before  a general  meeting  of 
the  Chamber,  when  the  matter  was  fully  discussed,  and 
I feel  the  utmost  authority  in  saying  that  I speak  for 
the  whole  Chamber. 

7597.  We  have  before  us  a report  of  the  Council  of 
the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  subject  of 
Commercial  Education  1* — Yes. 

■7598.  I believe  you  propose  to  give  us  some  informa- 
tion and  exposition  of  the  views  entertained  by  the 
Chamber  ? — Yes  ; I have  drawn  up  what  I think  is  a 
statement  of  the  views  of  the  Chamber  Council  on  the 
question.  I have  made  it  as  short  and  concise  as  I 
can,  and  I don’t  think  it  will  occupy  very  long.  I have 
no  pretentions  to  being  an  expert,  and  I have  no  ori- 
ginal views.  But  I am  not  singular,  so  far  as  I can 
discover,  in  this.  I have  tried  to  find  out  what  tlio 
experiences  of  Commercial  Schools  or  Colleges  have 
been,  but,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Wharton  School, 
in  Philadelphia,  about  which  I have  no  information, 
they  are,  I think,  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  Of 
course,  I speak  entirely  of  higher  Commercial  Educa- 
tion and  not  of  Technical  Education  that  has  been  tried 
and  found  valuable.  I have  not  found  that  there  is 
almost  anywhere  more  than  a few  years’  experience 
existing.  The  Liverpool  Chair  is  about  four  years  old. 
The  New  York  University  only  opened  the  Commer- 
cial Schools  in  October,  1900.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Hanover  was  still  discussing  the  question  in 
1900,  and  an  elaborate  essay  by  Dr.  Ehrenborg,  of  the 
High  School,  in  Altona,  based  on  a systematic  enquiry 
by  identical  questions  all  over  Germany,  is  dated  1897. 

I feel  then  we  must  at  once  admit  that  we  are  advocat- 
ing an  experiment.  But  I think  we  are  bound  to  make 
the  experiment.  I think  that  the  Irish  commercial 
man  ought  to  endeavour  to  secure  for  his  son,  and  for 
all  those  who  directly,  or  in  future  indirectly,  may  ho 
called  upon  to  manage  and  superintend  commercial  af- 
fairs, the  same  opportunities  and  the  same  advantages 
which  are  evidently  and  universally  believed  to  be  tlio 
basis  for  success  by  such,  clear-sighted  people  as  • the 
English,  the  Americans,  and  the  Germans.  All  over 
I find  the  opinion  expressed  with  perfect  unanimity, 
that  Technical  Education  alone  is  not  enough,  and  that 
it  ought  not  to  stand  alone ; that  it  is  essential  to  th« 
commercial  success  of  a country  that  it  (the  technical 
teaching)  should  he  connected  with  a higher,  wider, 
and  more  general  training.  There  is  a clear  difference 
between  production  and  distribution,  however  closely 
at  times  they  seem  to  overlap.  In  Belfast  all  the  great 
producing  firms  are  also  distributors.  But  Belfast  is 
also  a distributing  centre  for  products  that  are  extern 
and  are  brought  to  Belfast  for  distribution ; such 
things  as  tea,  tobacco,  grain,  timber,  and  flax.  There 
aro  firms  and  individuals  who  manufacture  nothing, 
* See  i 
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and  aro  middlemon.  These  aro  general  merchants  and 
distributors  only.  Tho  work  of  the  Technical  School 
offers  its  service  to  ona  side  of  tho  community,  and  no- 
thing whatever  has  as  yet  been  done  for  the  others— 
either  here  or  anywhere  else  in  Ireland,  so  far  as  I 
know.  The  Corporation  of  Belfast  aro  about  to  ex- 
pend £80,000  and  upwards  on  building  and  equipping 
a Technical  School.  The  Vote  for  the  expenses  of  this 
year  is,  I believe,  £14,650,  or  thereabouts. 

This  great  effort,  which  has  been  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  by  the  Corporal  ion  hero  in  Belfast  in  tech- 
nical instruction,  is  most  assuredly  left  incomplete 
without  adding  to  it  supplemental  instruction  in  those 
matters  which  a Technical  Institute  is  not  qualified  to 
supply.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  desire  that  the 
Technical  School  should  be  associated  with,  and  work 
harmoniously  with,  the  Commercial  School,  which  we 
desire  to  see  opened  in  tho  Queen’s  College,  and  that  the 
one  should  supply  that  which  is  wanting  in  the  other. 
We  do  not  want  to  duplicate  in  the  Queen’s  College  the 
teaching  of  the  Technical  School ; that  wonld  be  to 
waste  force  and  increase  expense  ; but  we  think  that  by 
connecting  the  Queen’s  College  with  tho  School,  a prac- 
tical school  of  higher  commercial  training  can  bo  located 
amongst  ns  at  a minimum  of  expense. 

We  have  submitted  a Bkelch  of  a curriculum  for  such 
a school,  which  you  liavo  before  you.*  Now,  I desire 
to  say  that  wo  only  wish  in  that  sketch  to  indicate  what 
we  think  is  essential,  and  that  wo  contomplato  a careful 
detailed  examination  of  that  part  of  our  programme 
in  conjunction  with  the  Professors  and  Principal  of  tho 
Queen’s  College.  WTo  are  not  to  be  considered  ns  having 
laid  down  inflexible  lines  in  any  part  of  tlio  report 
which  we  have  presented  to  you,  so  much  so  that  I ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  wo  should  follow  tho  example  of 
Birmingham,  and  that  should  our  application  he 
favourably  met,  and  a faculty  created,  and  a special 
Professor  lie  appointed,  that  tho  Professor  of  Com- 
merce should  devote  himself  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
practical  consideration  of  what  was  essential  and  neces- 
sary to  be  taught  in  the  classes  in  the  Queon’s  College, 
and  wlmt  can  ho  omitted  and  filled  up  in  awarding  a 
diploma  by  the  weight  which  might  he  given  to  certifi- 
cates from  the  Technical  School,'  and  that  tho  classes 
should  not  begin  work  until  he  was  in  a position  to 
submit  the  results  of  liis  enquiry  to  the  Council  which 
we  propose  to  create.  I am  strongly  against  being  in 
too  great  a hurry.  I do  not  believe  in  tho  possibility 
of  creating  a prosperous  school  of  any  kind  by  a fiat. 
Everything  that  is  to  be  lasting  and  substantial  must 
have  time  to  grow.  I have  said  already  all  the  Com- 
mercial Schools  seem  to  me  to  be  on  trial ; they  are 
experiments,  and  great  results  cannot  he  as  yet  ex- 
pected by  any  reasonable  man.  I noticed  with,  sur- 
prise that  a most  important  witness  spoke  of  the  system 
of  apprenticeship  as  a thing  "which,  curiously,  still 
continues  in  Liverpool.”  I refer  to  this  to  say  that  in 
iage  438. 
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jny  judgment  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  imagine  that 
the  system  by  which  so  many  businesses,  trades,  and 
manufactures  have  been  taught  for  centuries,  will  be 
abandoned  all  at  once  in  favour  of'  a system  however 
theoretically  perfect,  of  the  results  of  which  no  man 
has  any  real  practical  knowledge  whatever. 

This  leads  me  to  consider  what  are  the  probabilities 
■of  attendance  at  such  a school,  and  what  are  the  pros- 
pects of  success.  I am  bound  to  confess  that  I am  now 
in  a region  of  little  better  than  guess-work.  I have 
considered  it,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  in  every  point 
of  view.  If  we  get  a Commercial  Degree  offered  to  us, 
there  will  be  an  absolutely  new  road  opened  to  Univer- 
sity distinction,  in  addition  to  the  entirely  overstocked 
schools  which  exist.  The  Irish  Universities  turn  out 
more  divines,  more  doctors,  more  barristers,  and  more 
•engineers  than  can  reasonably  find  work  for  their  facul- 
ties in  Ireland  ; many  young  men  enter  the  Universities 
for  the  mere  degree.  Numbers  of  our  graduates  drift 
abroad.  I think  it  possible  that  many  young  men  who 
contemplate  emigration  might  consider  a Commercial 
degree  a bettor  equipment  for  emigration  than  an  Arts 
degree  or  any  other.  Then  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  such  a degree  would  in  the  present  day 
he  recognised  as  the  best  qualification  for  the  Consular 
■service,  which  is  daily  gaining  an  importance  in  con- 
nection with  commerce  which  it  never  used  to  have,  and 
also  for  the  regular  branches  of  the  Civil  Service  as 
well.  In  fact,  I cannot  understand  how  an  ordinary 
Arts  degree  could  be  considered  equal  in  value  for  the 
Consular  Service  or  for  tire  Civil  Service  to  a Commer- 
cial degree.  The  Commercial  Faculty  ought  to  be  able 
to  furnish  a curriculum  capable  of  giving  an  intellectual 
training  fully  equal  to  the  training  given  by  any  other 
faculty.  The  development  of  thinking  power,  method, 
comparison,  and  judgment,  and  the  acquisition  of  use- 
ful knowledge,  which  must  necessarily  result  from  solid 
study  of  commercial  subjects,  must  bear  favourable 
•comparison  with  the  results  of  classical  or  historical 
studies,  based  so  largely  as  they  certainly  are  on  sheer 
effort  of  memory.  Apart  from  such  general  considera- 
tions as  these,  we  expect  we  should  attract  to  the  School 
those  who  through  their  connection  with  business  firms 
are  destined  to  high  posts,  and  another  class,  the  men 
who  have  reason  to  hope  for,  and  feel  themselves  cap- 
able of  obtaining,  positions  of  importance  in  Joint 
Stock  and  limited  companies,  under  the  guidance  ot 
directors,  and  as  managers  and  secretaries.  How  many 
of  these  might  join  as  students,  of  course  nobody  can 
tell.  If  it  once  became  the  fashion  amongst  business 
men  to  give  their  sons  such  a course, _ if  it  once  became 
known  as  a qualification  for  a business  secretary  or 
manager  to  hold  a diploma,  we  may  have  ample  attena- 
ance.  There  are  about  250  members  of  the  Chamber 
here ; they  are  favourable  to  our  scheme,  and  may  help 


us.  Certainly,  as  far  as  I can  learn,  they  will  assist  

by  shortening  the  term  of  apprenticeship  to  those  who  ^prn  3_  1902. 
hold  a diploma ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  more  than  — - 

5,000  young  men,  in  Belfast  and  within  the  circuit  of  R. Kyle  Knox, 
Belfast  influence,  have  become  technical  students.  Such  *"1-.  LL-D- 
towns  as  Ballymena,  Portadown,  Lurgan,  Lisburn, 

Newtownards ; places  where  there  are  firms  with  offices 
in  Belfast.  If  1 per  cent,  of  these  should,  desire  to 
supplement  technical  studies  by  a Commercial  course, 
we  should  have  more  students  than  our  school  could  at 
first  conveniently  accommodate. 

Then,  as  to  the  necessary  expense.  Remembering 
that  this  cannot  be  regarded,  as  I have  said  before,  as 
anything  but  an  experiment,  I do  not  think  we  would 
be  justified  in  proposing  a heavy  outlay  in  the  com- 
mencement. But  we  must  look  to  Government  at  the 
start.  They  alone  can  give  us  the  faculty  and  appoint 
the  Professor.  I think  the  absolutely  minimum  staff 
is  a Professor  of  Commerce  and  two  assistants.  There 
is  no  use  in  appointing  anything  but  a first-rate  man, 
and  that  means  a good  salary.  I would  suggest  that 
the  Chair  of  Political  Economy  that  which  is  most 
nearly  connected  with  a Commercial  course,  should  be 
connected  with  the  new  Chair  of  Commerce,  and  held 
with  it.  I understand  that  the  students  in  Political 
Economy  in  the  Queen’s  have  been  singularly  success- 
ful, though  the  teaching  consists  only  of  a course 
amounting  in  all  to  twenty-four  lectures  yearly.  But 
the  Professor  is  a distinguished  writer  and  a master  of 
his  subject.  And,  then,  besides  the  Professor  of  Com- 
merce, there  should  be  two  assistants,  and  with  the 
other  expenses  connected  with  the  courses,  I think 
£1,500  per  annum  would  be  necessary  to  start  the  Com- 
mercial School.  This  sum  is  the  merest  fraction  of 
the  amounts  which  Government  has  set  aside  for  the 
development  of  Agriculture,  and  I desire  to  point  out 
that  the  Department  clearly  recognise  the  fact  that  it 
is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  Agriculture  that  new 
trades,  new  manufactures,  and  new  commercial  lines 
should  be  opened  up  wherever  possible.  The  Depart- 
ment is  perfectly  right ; the  trend  of  events  is  towards 
the  creation  of  peasant  proprietors  on  a large  and  in- 
creasing scale.  According  to  all  l ean  learn,  or  have 
seen,  or  read,  peasant  proprietorship  is  successful  no- 
where but  in  the  vicinity  of  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial towns.  The  market  must  come  to  the  peasant 
proprietor ; he  cannot  go  to  the  market  (unless  it  be 
close  at  hand),  for  the  manifest  reason  that  he  is  too 
poor,  and  his  produce  is  relatively  enormously  heavy 
in  comparison  with  its  price.  Anything  then  that 
would  tend  to  create  a class  capable  of  creating  new 
industries,  and  so  creating  new  urban  centres,  is 
earnestly  to  be  desired  to  give  a reasonable  chance  of 
success  to  the  new  frame  of  agricultural  society. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


The  Eight  Hon.  Tnoms  S.hChAin,  P.C.,  ».n,  °«  «» 

(Witness  appointed  by  the  GouncU^thc  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce.)  . . 

75®.  Chahuiah.-M,.  Sinclair,  I 

you  appear  here,  not  only  as  representing  Pat  ^st,  of  the  causes  which  favoured  foreign 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  also  in  your  individual  ^ the  investigations  and  Report  of  the 

capacity?— -Yes,  my  lord.  Committee  (of  which  I was  a member),  pub- 

7600.  As  regards  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  y d in  1896. t Of  this  Report  I believe  you  have  re- 

have  heard  what  Mr.  Knox  has  said  ; do  you  conciir  i demonstrated  that  the  ef- 

it?-I  do ; but,  with  your  permission,  I would  wish  ggeda  cog of  tll0SQ  European  COUntries 

to  add  something  to  what  lie  lias  said.  romnetition  affected  us  most,  have  been  for  years 

7601.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  whatever  you  have  to  jggWgJ1 f^tertog  of  agricultural  and  Technical 

say?— Two  statements  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  , . am  thejrS  people,  and  we  have  learned 

Chamber  of  Commerce  have  already  been  lianded  in.  ^ g | which  competition  must 

The  second,  which  contains  recommendations  as  to  a here  gattois  mme  ™ ^ the  Eecess 

Commercial  curriculum,  was  finally  settled  after  con-  finite  met.  w nan  ug  ^ Parliament, 

ference  with  the  authorities  of  Queen  s College.  Speak-  bl“1“®inioil  jP re  mosfc  vigorously  supported  it,  and 
mg  both  as  representative  of .the  Ch ‘a^athy  now  that  the  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 

Commerce  and  individually,  I am  m hearty  sympathy  now  operation  the  Belfast  City  Corporation  has, 
with  the  general  proposal  that  University  recognition  the  approval  of  the  citizens,  embarked  on  the 

and  support  should  be  given  to  courses  commercial  with  the^  appro  i ’Teclmical  School> 

■study.  As  regards  Ireland,  this  is  beyond  doubt  on  believed  will  be  a source  of  inestimable  ad- 

of  the  spheres  in  which  the  State  can  legitimately  im-  ^ch,  it  m Mnevea^wm  ^ ulgter_  ^ fact  that> 
prove  the  conditions  in  which  Irish  manufactures  and  ™ tog  ^e“wction  ot  tlie  buildings,  over  3,400  pupils 
commerce  are  to  develop.  £ubLc  attemhOT.  the  p ^ ^2^  the  various  ciasses  in  connection  with  the 
North  of  Ireland  has  in  recent  years  been ? School  is  a hopeful  omen  for  its  future  success, 
directed  to  the  question  as  to  how  mnnufacturing  and  S B ’tbe  eduPationai  training  of  the  men  concerned 
commercial  efficiency  can  be  promoted  by  education . the  manufacture  of  industrial  products  is  not 

ffli  l»n  enough.  To,  success  it  is  ti.t 

£55 C— on  tlie »<  “d <“ 
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the  merchants  who  distribute  these  products  in  the  mar-  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance  was  estab- 
kets  of  the  world,  should  be  men  possessed  of  sound  lished.  Eighteen  Professorships  and  Masterships,  of 
business  principles,  of  wide  information,  and  of  highly-  which  four  have  still  to  be  filled,  are  founded  in  the 
trained  intelligence.  Undoubtedly,  practical  experience  School.  It  differs  from  the  Wharton  School,  in  Phila- 
produces  these  qualities,  as  the  commanding  position  delphia,  and  from  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Ad- 
of  the  British  merchant  has  shown  for  centuries  past,  ministration  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  that  its  - 
But  beyond  question  the  cultivation  ■ of  these  qualities  entire  instruction  is  intended  to  be  professional  in  ; 
can  be  effectively  stimulated  by  improved  methods  of  character.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  confounded  with  or  ) 
training,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  youth  who  substituted  for  the  course  of  literary  culture  in  College  ' 
starts  with  the  advantage  of  a scientific  knowledge  of  of  Arts  and  Science,  but  it  may  be  advantageously  con- 
the  conditions  and  results  of  mercantile  experience  and  nected  therewith.  The  case  for  the  establishment  of  a 
practice,  will  certainly  outstrip  less  favoured  compe-  School  of  Commerce  could  hardly  be  better  put  than  in 
titors  in  the  race  for  success.  Undoubtedly,  men  in  all  the  following  statement  of  general  principles  issued  by 
commercial  centres  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  highest  the  University  of  New  York : — 


professional  training  is  as  important  a factor  towards 
success  in  business  life  as  it  is  in  any  other  calling. 
Accordingly,  where  new  Universities  are  being  founded 
— as,  for  instance,  in  Birmingham — a Commercial 
Faculty  is  a distinctive  feature  of  the  institution.  In 
the  United  States  four  important  Universities  have  in- 
troduced Faculties  of  Commerce,  namely,  the  Universi- 
ties of  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Chicago,  and  New 
York. 

During  a sojourn  in  the  United  States  last  autumn 
I enquired  into  the  working  of  these  faculties  on  behalf 
of  our  Chamber,  and  visited  personally  the  Universi- 
ties of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  The  Wharton 
School,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  appa- 
rently in  a most  healthy  condition.  It  was  founded 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Wharton,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1881,  with 
the  desire  that  it  should  offer  facilities  for  obtaining : 
(1)  an  adequate  education  in  the  principles  underlying 


“The  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance 
was  founded  in  the  firm  belief  that  business  educa- 
tion, adequately  to  meet  existing  and  future  condi-  • 
tions  of  civilization,  must  be  placed  upon  a scientific  L 
basis ; that  traditional  methods,  offico  routine,  and 
procedure  of  control  must  bo  traced  to  their  under- 
lying principles ; that  native  genius  for  trade  and 
finance  must  be  reinforced  by  a well-grounded  know- 
ledge of  Economics,  Accountancy,  and  Commercial 
Law  ; that  not- only  administrators  of  affairs,  but,  in 
due  proportion,  their  assistants,  ought  each  to  under- 
stand the  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  art,  of  his  call- 
ing, and  be  able  intelligently  to  adapt  himself  and 
his  work  to  the  exigencies  of  the  commercial  and 
financial  world.”  i 


The  annual  fees  amount  to  $100.  It  should  be  noted 


iiicassful  civil  government;  <E)'.  triining  snitotfi  S*»lmeet  in  the  evening,  fc 

(rr,  +1l„co  f„  „„„„„„  Vv.ejv.oee  tween  8 and  10  o clock.  Tins  is  doubtless  done  because 


for  those  who  intend  to  engage  in  business,  and  to  under-  P .an(*  10  ° clocl%  “ ^btless  done  because  j 

take  the  management  of  property.  It  began  as  a two  ^ j 

years’  course ; but  its  curriculum  has  been  expanded,  ’ ' " 


until  it  now  embraces  the  following  courses 

(a.)  A four-year  course  in  Finance  and  Economy, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  in  Economics  ; 

(b.)  A four-year  course  in  Commerce  and  Industry, 
leading  to  same  degree ; 

(c.)  A two-year  course  in  Social  Work  J 
(d.)  A two-year  course  in  Business  Practice  and 
Banking. 


Both  of  these  latter  courses  end  in  a certificate  of 
proficiency. 

The  Wharton  School  appears  to  have  the  services  of 
twenty-six  Professors  and  Assistant  Professors  of  the 
University,  who,  of  course,  do  duty  in  its  other  schools. 

I attended  a class  in  Political  Economy,  consisting  of 
about  twenty-five  students,  apparently  young  men  of 
good  position  in  life.  The  teaching  seemed  to  be  ad- 
mirable. The  subject  was  a prescribed  chapter  in  Mill’s 
Political  Economy.  The  exposition  of  the  Professor 
was  supplemented  by  mutual  questions  and  answers  __  „„ 
between  himself  and  the  class,  leading  to  instructive  consin. 
discussions,  and  I noticed  that  some  of  the  class  re- 
mained  after  dismissal  to  have  it  out  with  the  teacher. 

There  are,  this  year,  some  170  students  in  the  Wharton 
School,  drawn  from  intending  lawyers,  journalists, 
bankers,  merchants,  railway  men,  &c.  The  fees  are 
$150  a year.  In  Richmond,  the  capital  of  Virginia, 


gaged  in  accountancy  offices  during  the  day.  I hand 
in  syllabus  of  its  courses  of  study.? 

I had  correspondence  with  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  hand  in  its  Circular  of  Information  regarding  its 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration.  J In  reply  to 
enquiries,  the  Registrar,  Mr.  H.  P.  Judson,  wrote  me, 
under  date  October  25th,  1901 : — 

“ The  College  has  been  in  operation  in  full  for  the  ! 
last  three  years.  During  tire  first  of  those  years  it  f 
contained  ten  students  ; in  the  second  it ' contained  | 
forty-seven ; and  the  last  year  there  were  seventy-  ? 
nine.  This  year  there  is  a still  greater  number,  but  j 
I cannot  give  the  total  until  later.  Those  who  have  j 
worked  in  the  College  are,  on  the  whole,  a class  who  I 
are  very  likely  to  take  their  places  as  leaders  in  the  I. 
commercial  and  industrial  world.  We  are  planning  g 
an  elaboration  of  the  work,  and  are  expecting  an  f, 
increased  attendance  and  efficiency.  The  College  has  : 
been  viewed  with  a great  amount  of  interest  by  men 
interested  in  business  enterprises  in  this  part  of  the 
country.” 


I had  no  communication  with  the  University  of  Wis- 


I met  a leading  banker,  whose  two  sons  had  taken  out  thing  like  the  elaborate  and  expensive  scales  which  have 


It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  information 
that,  as  regards  attendance  of  students,  the  beginnings  . 
of  these  American  schools  (and  the  experience  in  Lon-  j 
don  and  Liverpool  has  been  the  same)  have  been  ftnall.  j 
Our  Chamber  of  Commerce  does  not,  therefore,  propose  ^ 
J1~  establishment  of  a Commercial  Faculty  on  any-  l 


n the  Wharton  School,  and  he  was  enthusiastic 
as  to  the  results  in  their  case.  With  much  pride  he 
presented  me  with  an  historical  chart  issued  by  his 
firm,  which  exhibited  the  history  of  silver  ^nd  silver 


been  adopted  in  the  United  States.  But,  fortunately, 
we  have  at  hand  in  Belfast  Queen’s  College  an  institu- 
tion already  equipped  with  Chairs,  teaching  a large 
number  of  the  subjects  which  we  consider  should  form 


coinage  during  140  years  in  the  United  States.  The  part  of  a curriculum  of  Commercial  Education.  There 

training  in  the  Wharton  School  had,  he  said,  qualified  are  already  in  the  College  most  efficient  teachers  of 


his  son  to  prepare  the  chart  for  the  use  of  the  firm. 
I hand  in  a syllabus  of  its  courses  of  study.* 

The  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  in 
the  University  of  New  York,  has  been  in  operation  for 
two  years,  and  at  the  end  of  its  second  year  the  names 
of  sixty-seven  students  were  on  its  rolls.  The  School 


Latin,  Mathematics,  English  Literature,  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Jurisprudence,  Political  Economy,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Natural  History,  Engineering,  and  Bacteri- 
ology. It  is  essential,  however,  that  in  several  of  these  j 
Chairs,  Assistant  Professors  or  Lecturers  should  be  pro-  r 
vided.  For  example,  the  colloquial  use  of  Continental 


had  its  origin  m an  arrangement  made  to  meet  the  edu-  languages  could  best  be  taught  by  an  assistant  in  com- 
cational  requirements  of  public  accountants.  The  paratively  small  classes,  leaving  their  classical  study 
State  of  New  York,  by  _ legislation  passed  in  1896,  to  be  conducted  in  the  usual  way  under  a Professor, 
mated  the  use  of  the  initials  “C.P.A."  (Certified  The  only  new  Chair  which  would  require  to  be  estab- 
Public  Accountant)  to  men  who,  in  addition  to  practical  lished  in  the  first  instance  would  be  a Professorship  of 
oifice  experience,  passed  an  examination  in  Theory  of  Commerce.  The  commercial  curriculum  suggested  by 
Accounts,  Auditing,  Commercial  Law,  &c.  The  State  the  Chamber  is  intended  simply  to  indicate  the  general 
?ar,  °,  Examiners,  in  order  to  secure  an  examination  line  of  study  which  should  be  adopted,  and  the  definite 
2~~i s'10^^  command  public  confidence,  decided  that  shape  which  it  must  ultimately  take  must  be  largely 
,,  u cation  leading  to  the  examination  should,  in  left  to  tire  experience  of  men  who  have  expert  knowledge 
Hie  public  interest,  be  placed  under  University  control,  of  academic  work. 

^ ^N?!rv“iapP'r!i°n  was  made  to  the  Univer-  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
ty  ew  xork,  with  the  result  that  the  University  the  Chamber  the  first  year  of  the  curriculum  should  be 
* See  page  416.  + See  page  425. 


t year  c 
t See  page  42P.* 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE.  « 

framed  in  tlie  interests  of  general  culture,  and  speciali-  avenues  to  the  professions,  and  to  the  Indian  and  higher  Belfast. 
sation  should  not  take  place  until  the  second  year.  Home  Civil  Service,  lie  so  predominantly  through  know-  April  3, 1902. 
The  first  year’s  course  of  studies,  as  proposed,  would  ledge  of  Ancient  Classics,  so  long  will  the  classical  side  — 
be  an  excellent  sequel  to  a liberal  Secondary  School  overmaster  the  education  of  public  schools,  and  the  “on- 
education.  modern  side  occupy  a secondary  place.  How  much  this  p Q 

The  Chamber  further  believes  that  attendance  on  condition  of  things  is  felt  in  England  to  operate  to  the  d v.uts,  ' 
lectures  should  be  an  essential  condition  for  the  attain-  disadvantage  of  Commercial  Education  is  illustrated 
ing  of  a degree.  I have  noted  with  satisfaction,  in  so  by  the  ri^olution  on  the  subject  unanimously  passed  at 

far  as  I have  been  able  to  read  the  two  volumes  of  pub-  the  late  meeting  of  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce 

lished  evidence  presented  to  the  Commission,  that  there  in  London,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Avebury  on  behalf 
has  been  a very  strong  and  general  testimony  given  in  of  the  London  Chamber,  which  emphasised  in  strong 
deprecation  of  the  practice  of  granting  degrees  for  re-  terms  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  teaching  of  Modern 

suits  of  examinations  merely.  I need  not,  therefore,  Languages  and  Science  in  our  public  schools.  The  reso- 

enlarge  on  that  point.  I think  there  should  be  a lution  was  as  follows : — 

summer  session  in  each  year  of  the  commercM  course.  „ ^ ^ Association  greatly  regrets-the  compara- 

There  is  abundance  of  subject-matter  to  occupy  it  ^ five  neglect  of  Modern- Languages  and  Science  m our 
and  on  the  other  hand,  five  or- six  months  of  long  vaca-  ^blic  scbo„ls,  and  that  a memorial  be  addressed 

tion  idleness  would  be  a bad  preparation  for  office  dis-  ^ presid^nt  of  the  Councii  urging  him  to 

cipline.  . , , , .,  __  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect 

Our  proposal  curriculum  extends  over  three  years.  in  this  respect  to  the  wise  regulations  and  statutes 
This  seems  to  be  an  ample  period,  m view  of  the  fact  made  b tlfe  al  Commission  on  Public  Schools, 
that  a degree  in  Arts  m the  Royal  Umvere^y  of  Ire-  which  was  presided  over  by  the  late  Archbishop  of 
land  can  be  obtained  in  three  yeais.  It  is  most  desir-  York,  and  of  which  the  present  Prime  Minister  was 
able,  on  strictly  professional  grounds,  that  the  age  at  himself  a member” 
which  a youth  enters  a business  or  manufacturing  con- 
cern should  not  be  too^  far  ^advanced^Jf  I^may  mention  j am  convinced  that  if  an  Irish  University  gives  a 


a personal  fact,  I went  to  business  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  de„ree  jn  a course  which  includes  proficiency,  for  ex- 
after  graduating  B. A.,  and  I read  for  M.A.  while  at  ampie  jn  the  colloquial  use  of  European  languages, 
business,  taking  the  degree  in  a group  embracing  Logic,  ^ Aching  of  French  and  German  in  our  Secondary 

English  Literature,  and  Political  Economy  a combma-  gcboois  will  be  revolutionised  in  the  best  sense.  The 
tion  which  contained,  at  all  events,  the  germ  of  a com-  same  principle  would  apply  to  the  teaching  in  Prac- 
mercial  course.  I had  a year  taken  off  my  apprentice-  tical  Science,  which  is  at  present  being  so  widely  intro- 
slnp  in  consideration  of  my  B.A.  degree.  It  is  gene-  , d into  mr  Secondary  Schodls.  What  English 
rally  held  among  commercial  men  here  that  to  send  a pubii0  schools  can  do  at  the  bidding  of  the  institution 
youth  intended  for  a business i career  to  such  Universities  '{or  which  they  prepare  is  to  be  seen  in  their  Army 

as  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin,  will,  in  the  great  cjasses  which  have  now  reached  such  perfection  that 

majority  of  cases,  result  in  disappointment.  He  does  tbe;r  pupils,  without  the  pernicious  aid  of  the  crammer, 
not  leave  the  University  till  he  is  twenty-two  years  of  are  every  year  taking  the  highest  places  at  the  entrance 
age,  and  its  life,  views,  and  tone  too  often  unfit  him  examinations  for  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst, 
for  the  drudgery  and  long  hours  of  office  work.  There  Another  matter  which  is  shortly  to  come  before  the 
are  few  merchants  whose  businesses  are  so  well  estab-  Chamber  is  this . The  spread  0f  Technical  Education  in 

lished  and  organised  as  to  enable  them  to  run  the  risk  of  Belfast  to  whicll  j have  aiready  referred,  will,  by-and- 

such  a result  m the  case  of  the  sons  whom  they  wish  to  b require  that  some  institution  corresponding  to  the 

succeed  them.  But  for  North  of  Ireland  youths,  with  Dublin  College  of  Science,  shall  be  established  in  Bel- 

not  much  capital  behind  them,  and  their  way  to  make  fast..*  There  should  be  some  institution  in  which  per- 


in  front  of  them,  the  sooner  their  academic  training  for 
their  work  in  life  is  over  the  better. 


sons  who  have  made  substantial  progress  in  the  Tech- 
nical School  might  carry  their  studies  further,  and  in 


A very  important  question  naturally  arises : Wliat  wbjcb  perS0ns  seeking  to  be  teachers  of  Science  in  Inter- 


classes in  the  community  will  take  advantage  of  a 
course  of  commercial  study,  if  organised?  I reply — 
(1)  Men  who  have  sound,  well-established  busi- 
nesses, into  which  they  wish  to  bring  their  sons  oi 
relatives,  will  send  these  to  commercial  classes  ; 


a mediate  Schools,  or  to  be  Instructors  under  the  Agri- 
culture and  Technical  Instruction  Department,  should 
si-  be  trained.  It  would  seem  that  much  of  the  machinery 
or  for  such  higher  instruction  already  exists  in  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast. ; but  it  would  need  to  be  greatly  ex- 


(2)  An  increasing  number  of  those  young  men,  sons  P«nded,  both  m the  promuon  of  laboratories  for  tot 

of  phrents  of  moderate  means,  who  now  aspire  to  the  teaching  of  Applied  Science,  and  m ihe  appomtomt 
learned  professions,  some  of  which,  in  Ireland,  are  of  assistant  Professors  and  Instructors  ^rafy  mterf 
largely  overstocked,^ will  see  a possible  career  in  com-  to.  The  establishment  of  clastes  in JJueens i Odkm, 
meLf  and  will  take  out  the  commercial  classes  ; £££££  W Soft”  S 

(3)  A certain  number  of  teachers  in  Secondary  j'mk  between  the  Technical  Schools  and  the  University. 

Schools  will  qualify  for  their  profession  by  taking  Tbe  question  will,  doubtless,  be  asked,  will  the  mer- 
this  course  ; chants  of  Belfast  contribute  largely  to  the  scheme  pro- 

(4)  By  the  establishment  of  entrance  Scholarships,  posed  by  the  Chamber?  I have  no  doubt  that,  once 

and  by  the  means  of  Scholarships  obtained  at  Inter-  the  school  is  established,  and  its  advantages  made  ap- 

mediate  Schools,  a number  of  boys  will  be  led  on  to  parent,  the  example,  in  this  respect-,  of  other  commercial 
the  collegiate  School  of  Commerce ; centres  will  be  followed  by  Belfast  business  men  in 

ic-i  -r.  Minurh-ic  firm  am  nip  of  New  York  and  proportion  to  their  means.  But  a serious  obstacle  m 

selves  of  the  advances  of  tbp  school,  and  proceed,  at  — ■ S to 

eU  events,  to  the  proposed  diploma.  S MtesTSllie  is  concern^,  which  he.  slreedy 

Evening  elates  seem  to  be  the  best  method  of  com-  »uS™d ~ 
bining  . higher  odncution  with  the  almost  universally  of  *i>e  9«e.ns  “ Site 

rootel  conviction  amongst  business  praple,  that  o^j  thirty  yiSe.^l.  natural  tendenoy'aiong 

y’  * 6 Sen  of  means  wiE  tefo  leave  the  financial  support  of 

It  Sfflb?  Iraneiderable  incentive  to  young  men  to  tte  ^Ueg^  as  it  has  been  too  muchteftn^toe  past, 
take  a oonegiate  course  if  its  value  is  raoognised  by  mmply  !“  S Xe  a.  a 

merchants  in  the  way  of  lessening  the  period  of  ap-  I desire,  p g ^ Commerce  to  add  a 
prenticeship-a  system  which  stffl  exists  here  in  many  ^^“^fTZnSvlity 

I Se  the  founding  of  a University  School  of  Option  in  Ireland  If  I ^ 

Commerce,  such  as  the  Chamber  lias  outlined,  will  have  reference  I would say -flat  for  the  last  twenty  ye^  ot 
an  excellent  reflex  influence  on  the  teaching  in  our  the  life  of  Queen  s University,  I took  a keen  mler^t  in 


an  excellent  reflex  influence  on  the  teaching  in  our  the  life  nf  tbp  dav  simLlv  as  an 

Secondary  Schools.  It  is  very  much  the  case  that  the  Irish  Univers  ty  f ’was  ^however 

schools  which  prepare  for  the  Universities  are  largely  ordinary  memberof  t destruriion  of  the  Queen’s 

what  the  Universities  make  them.  So  long  as  the  so  disgusted  at  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  Queens 

* See  the  Memorandum  put  in  on  behalf  of  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce,  p.  *3t- Secretary. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 


Belfast.  University,  and  at  the  imposition  upon  Ireland  in  its 
•April  3 1902.  8*eacl  of  a mere  Examining  Board — a device  which  has 

v _! at  last  been  discredited  both  in  England  and  Ireland — 

Right  Hon.  that  although  I registered  as  a member  of  the  Convoca- 
Thomas  i tion  of  the  Royal  University,  I never  attended  a meet- 
Binclair,  p.o.,  mg.  "While  I admit  that,  in  one  or  two  respects,  the 
d.l.,  D.tiTT.  Roj-al  University  has  done  good,  I believe,  on  the  other 

hand,  it  is  accountable  for  much  evil  in  educational 
matters.  To  give  an  instance  or  two — by  giving  de- 
grees in  Arts  to  all  comers,  irrespective  of  where  they 
are  educated,  it  has  seriously  deteriorated  the  ideal  of 
University  Education  in  Ireland.  It  has  lowered  the 
tone  and  curtailed  the  usefulness  of  Belfast  Queen’s 
College,  the  chief  of  its  associated  Colleges.  It  has 
made  culture  a secondary  consideration  to  the  attaining 
of  its  degree  in  Arts — a degree  which  connotes  no  dis- 
tinctive type  of  education,  and  which  is  held  in  low 
estimation  by  most  people  who  have  enjoyed  true  Uni- 
versity training'. 

There  are  two  of  its  fruits,  however,  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  institution  may  be  made  the  starting 
ground  of  satisfactory  reform.  One  is  the  character 
and  value  of  its  degrees  in  Medicine  and  Surgery.  It 
is,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  General 
Medical  Council,  a condition  precedent  to  obtaining 
these  degrees,  that  the  candidate  shall  receive,  through- 
out all  the  yearn  of  his  curriculum,  a collegiate  and  hos- 
pital training,  just  as  in  the  older  Universities.  They 
are  strictly  academic  degrees.  The  result  is  that  the 
Royal  University  degrees  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  enjoy 
a high  reputation,  and  I am  probably  under-stating  the 
fact  when  I say  that  the  Irishman  who  obtains  them  is 
under  no  disability  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  medical  graduate.  The  application,  to 
the  utmost  extent  possible,  of  a similar  policy  as  to 
collegiate  training  in  respect  of  other  degrees,  will 
doubtless  produce  similar  good  results. 

T3ie  other  result  of  the  working  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity is  that  which  has  been  testified  to  this  Com- 
mission by  several  witnesses,  namely,  that  after 
"twenty  years’  experience  the  representatives  of  various 
religious  denominations  on  the  Senate  of  the  Univer- 

• sity,  a Governing  Body  constructed  on  a most  mis- 

• ehievous  principle,  have  notwithstanding  learned  to 
. act  in  comparative  harmony.  This  consideration  leads 

• >one  to  hope  that,  with  exercise  of  mutual  forbearance 
•and  toleration  between  the  Churches,  if  a scheme 
based  on  true  academic  lines  can  be  proposed,  the 
obstacles  to  a settlement  of  the  question  which  appear 
so  insurmountable  may  be  overcome.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  if  there  was  no  religious  difficulty  there 
would  be  no  Irish  University  question. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  Irish  University 
education  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  needs, 
and  that  they  feel  this  keenly.  I know  of  cases,  both 
■ of  my  own  knowledge  and  from  reliable  testimony, 
in  which  Roman  Catholic  parents  have  spoken  in  the 

• .strongest  way  of  disabilities  under  which  they  labour 
; in  not  having  University  opportunities  for  their  sons. 

When  we  tell  them  that  they  have  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  or  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  open  to  them  irre- 
■spective  of  creed,  they  reply  -that  their  Church  forbids 
them  to  send  their  sons  to  such  places.  The  question 
-therefore  is,  who  is  responsible  for  the  disability  ? — 
The  Roman  Catholics  say  it  is  the  British  Govern- 
ment which  is  at  fault,  because  it  won’t  provide  an  in- 
stitution suited  to  the  demands  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
conscience.  The  Government  replies  that  it  has  pro- 
vided an  institution  open  to  Roman  Catholics  on  the 
‘Same  terms  as  those  on  which  it  is  available  to  every 
other  citizen  of  the  country,  and  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  man  who  won’t  avail  himself  of  it  lies  at 
his  own  door.  In  my  opinion  neither  the  British 
Government  nor  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  are  free  from  blame  in  respect  to  the  pre- 
sent situation.  You  have  had  submitted  to  you  a 
very  important  piece  of  evidence  in  the  lucid  historical 
statement  as  to  the  foundation  of  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges, prepared  by  Dr.  Starkie.  One  reads  it  with 
considerable  sadness,  as  it  shows  how  near  the  Irish 
University  Question  was  to  a reasonable  settlement 
fifty  years  ago.  The  Queen’s  Colleges,  in  their  gene- 
ral outline,  were  avowedly  modelled  on  the  same 
principles  as  those  which  governed  the  Irish  system 
of  Primary  Education,  established  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  previously— a system  which  had  the  approval  of 
Archbishop  Murray,  Archbishop  Crolly,  and  the  lead- 
ing Roman  Catholio  prelates  of  the  day.  One  of  the 
chief  matters  of  difference  between  the  Government 


and  the  prelates,  and  that  which  in  the  end  appears 
to  have  led  to  the  rejection  of  Queen’s  Colleges  by  the 
latter,  was  the  question  as  to  tlio  authority  which 
should  appoint  Professors.  _ To  me  it  seems  that  the 
Government  was  bound  to  insist  on  keeping  this  re- 
sponsible duty  in  its  own  hands.  In  the  firs$  place, 
it  provided  the  purse.  Next,  in  the  interests  of  se- 
curing the  highest  teaching  ability  for  the  citizens  of 
the  country  as  a whole,  the  Government  is  the  autho- 
rity best  able  to  keep  competing  denominational  con- 
siderations in  their  proper  place.  And,  further,  it 
was  trustee  for  the  general  body  of  citizens,  including 
not  only  Roman  Catholics,  but  also  the  Protestant 
minority  scattered  over  the  South,  ’ WoRt,  and  Mid- 
lands of  Ireland,  very  many  of  whom  were  persons  in 
a position  to  require  University  education  for  their 
sons.  To  this  Protestant  minority  Cork  College  is  a 
valuable,  and,  as  regards  religion,  a thoroughly  safe- 
guarded institution  to  this  day.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  I think  the  Government,  in  its  appointments 
to  Chairs  in  Cork  and  Galway,  while  keeping  academic 
merit  in  the  first  place,  might  have  shown  a disposi- 
tion more  than  it  did  to  consider  the  denominational 
susceptibilities  of  the  respective  populations.  Pro- 
bably, however,  they  found  the  same  difficulties  as  to 
qualified  Roman  Catholic  candidates  as  Dr.  Delany 
seems  to  have  found  in  manning  the  chairs  in  Uni- 
versity College,  Dublin.’  Again,  the  experience  of  our 
own  time  derived  from  the  examinations  in  the  Royal 
University  goes  to  show  that  following  the  precedent 
of  Continental  Universities  not  under  denominational 
control,  alternate  Chairs  in  Modern  History  and 
Mental  Science  might  have  been  permitted  and  re- 
cognised, but  at  the  expense  of  those  who  required 
them.  Again,  it  was  a sliort-sighterl  policy,  what- 
ever the  reason  for  it,  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
not  to  have  undertaken  to  establish  Halls  of  Resi- 
dence for  students  in  connection  with  all  the  Colleges. 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  apportion  the  accommoda- 
tion in  these  denominationally  if  so  desired.  To  do  so 
could  not  be  called  by  the  most  fastidious  an  endow- 
ment of  religion,  for  the  occupants  would  pay  rent 
for  their  rooms.  I cannot  understand  why  a Govern- 
ment which,  with  the  consent  of  the  nation,  pays  its 
Army  Chaplains,  whatever  tlieiv  denomination,  should 
refuse  to  remunerate  Deans  of  Residence,  whose  work 
is  in  its  most  important  features  analogous. 

. But  if  the  Government  of  that  aay  was  short- 
sighted, so  also,  with  all  respect,  it  seems  to  me  was 
the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy.  It  is  admitted  that 
a most  influential  section  of  the  Bishops  was  in  favour 
of  giving  the  Queen’s  College  a fair  trial.  As  the 
Commission  has  often  been  told,  the  famous  vote  in 
the  Synod  of  Thurles  which  settled  the  fate  of  the 
Colleges  as  far  a,s  Roman  Catholic  support  was  con- 
cerned, was  carried  by  a baro  majority  of  one ; and 
that  vote  effected  its  purpose,  not  by  directly  for- 
Didding  Roman  Catholics  to  attend  the  Colleges,  but 
by  forbidding  Roman  Catholio  ecclesiastics  to  parti- 
cipate in  their  management.  This  fact  is  worthy  of 
special  note,  for  it  would  seem  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy  has  not  officially  declared  that  it 
is  intrinsically  sinful  for  a Roman  Catholic  to  attend 
Queen  s College.  Bishop  O’Dwyer  is  most  careful  to 
insist  on  this  point,  and  declares  in  his  answers  (344 
and  345)  that  "the  position  which  was  taken  up  by 
the  Bishops  of  Ireland  towards  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
had  regard  to  them  not  so  much  with  rospect  to  the 
matter  of  individual  Conscience,  hut  as  a system  for 
tlie  country, 1 and  he  emphasizes  " this  fact,  that  there 
never  has  been  issued  by  tlio  Hierarchy  of  Ireland  any 
prohibition  against  individual  Catholics  going  to  the 
Queens  Colleges,  and  adds  that  if  thoy  had  held 
the  view  that  it  was  a matter  of  the  defence  of  indivi- 
dual conscience  they  would  have  been  bound  to  issue 
such  a prohibition. 

+1,1?  Vi6W  °r\  al*  ^ it  *s  not  therefore  surprising 
inno  i16n  Queen,s.  University  came  to  an  end  in 
1882,  almost  one-third  of  the  students  in  attendance 
at  the  Colleges  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  during 
the  fifty  years  of  their  existence  3,292  Roman  Catholic 
students  have  attended  them. 

These  declarations  of  Bishop  O’Dwyer,  and  their 
accompanying  facts,  supply  a welcome  relief  to  my 
own  sense  of  responsibility  as  a Protestant  when  I am 
charged  by  my  Roman  Catholic  neighbour  with  de- 
priving him  of  higher  education  for  his  sons— the  last 
thing  in  the  world  I should  desire  to  do.  It  is  not  I 
nor  my  fellow-Protestants,  but  his  own  bishops,  who 
impose  the  deprivation  upon  him.  It  does  not  lie 
with  us,  but  with  them,  to  explain  why  it  is  they. 
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refuse  to  him  the  privilege  they  have  permitted  to 
others  of  his  fellow-Catholics.  To  us,  in  short,  it 
looks  that  if  during  the  last  fifty  years  the  same 
liberty  had  been  granted  by  their  Bishops  to  all 
Roman  Catholics  which  has  been  given  to  a few, 


they  are  willing  to  do  this,  in  a spirit  of  conciliation, 
with  a full  recognition  of  the  limits  within  which  the 
State  can  act  in  this  matter,  and  on  the  conditions 
which  she  is  bound  to  impose,  they  may  retain  some 
very  substantial  influence  and  continue  to  take 


Belfast. 
April  8,  1902. 
Right  Hon. 


there  would  be  now  not  only  no  grievance,  but  the  honourable  and  worthy  part  in  the  higher  as  well  as 
Roman  Catholic  higher  education  of  Ireland  would  ,n  the  Primary  Education  of  the  country.”  These 


hav.  been  lo-dij  ns  generally  Mused  ns  i,  tie  Pr>-  words  seem  to  me  to  express  the  spirit  j£  which  Ore 

mnry  Education  founded  on  the  same  principle.  solution  ot  the  Irish  University  Question  should  be 

It  is  nil  the  more  difficult  for  us  outsiders  to  under,  approached.  The  first  tiling,  them  S do  is  to  dis' 

stand  why  tins  should  not  be  done,  ill i view  of  the  cover  the  limits  within  wliicfi  the  State  can  net  And 

recent  policy  of  tlio  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  to  from  this  point  of  view  we  are  faced  with  tile  cardinal 

higher  education  in  England.  The  plan  adopted  by  fact  that  Ireland  is  a country  in  whiS  the  Cffiutoh 

the  English  Hierarchy  m respect  of  attendance  of  Act.  of  1869  has  placed  all  denominates  oi  a Se  e! 
Roman  Gatliolics  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  been  before  the  law.  No  man  is  entitled  to  ask  any  pri- 

fnquently  mentioned  to  the  Commission,  and  I need  vilege  over  another  man  in  respect  of  his  “igious 

not  dwelt  upon  ,t.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  afford  a creed.  To  grant  anything  to  any  man  beoS  he 

hopeful  sugpstion  towards  a reconciliation  on  this  demands  it  9««  Roman  Catholic;  ,»«  EpkeSSiam 

question.  It  i impossible  for  the  ordinary  outside  or  ,m  Presbyterian,  is  contrary  to  that  legislSn  of 

observer  to  understand  why  that  which  is  authorized  1869,  which  deliberately  produced  rStoS  eoSitv 

in  Ireland  hv  +.li»  nmooeo  ^ „ j u 


by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  right  to  be  done  ... 
England,  and  as  consistent  with  safety  to  faith  and 
morals  there,  should  be  wrong  to  be  done  in  Ireland 
and  unsafe  for  faith  and  morals  here.  The  English 


Ireland  by  the  process  of  levelling  down.  The 
practical  effect  of  granting  any  denominational  privi- 
lege, say  a University  or  a College  to  a denomination 


and  unsate  tor  laitii  and  morals  here.  The  English  as  such,  would  inevitably  be  foUowed  by  cMms  for 
phu,  if  I may  s«y  so,  is  eminently  consistent  with  similar  urivflego  from  other  deuomSions  XSh  " 
common  sense.  It  works  so  well  elsewhere  that  one  conceded  -m™i,i  wnicn,  n 


It  works  so  well  elsewhere  that  one  conceded,  would  create  a condition  of  bAnmZmt  ’ 

**** xjf STSSt E 


ment  and  the  Hierarchy  had  fifty  years  ago  come  to  emphatically  ^condemned"" 

reasonable  terms  as  to  Residences  and  Beaus  of  Re.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  Parliament  can  re- 
sidence, Rom.n  Offiholic  Ireland  would  not  tond.y  verse  a policy  and  establish  a deuom"  En“  UtovS 

have  to  mourn  m such  large  measure  tl»  loss  of  half  sity  for  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  if  itSes  to  do  to 

a century  of  University  training.  In  view  of  that  contingency  it  is  onr  duty  to  consider 

In  this  connection  may  I refer  to  the  favourite  argn-  if  there  is  any  practical  probability™  the  Sm! 
meat  of  the  advocates  of  denomiuatronai  Universities  ment  asking  Parliament  to  legislate  in  favour  of X, 
m Ireland  which  insists  that  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  establishment  of  a University  for  Itomm  Stholies 
essentially  a Presbyterian  institution.  Let  me  say  I think  you  ivill  come  to  the  coS.L  £ no 

in  passing,  that  I absolutely  deny  that  Queen  s Col-  Government  which  does  not  wish  to  wreck  itself  and 

lem  is  a Presbyterian  institution,  either  m its  eon.  its  party  will  propose  such  a policy.  And  “on  “it 

gitution  or  m the  proportion  of  its  Professors  who  arc  did,  I think  it  would  bs  impoLbll  toXrsuIdS  Pui 
Presbyterians,  or  that  it  is  subservient  to  the  Plushy-  Lament  to  sanction  a soheiS  which  wrald  ra  intS 

tenon  Church.  For  example,  when  I was  at  the  Cot  duo.  religious  privilege  in  IrdSd  Xd  so?  no  t 

lege  I attended  the  lectures  of  eleven  different  Pro-  University  system  which  has  boon  deciaivelv  reiefted 

fessors,  of  whom  only  three  were  Presbyterians.  If  a by  even  Roman  Catholic  Continental  States7  A ’meat 


majority  of  students  are  Presbyterians  it  is  only  be- 
cause the  majority  of  the  surrounding  population  is 
Presbyterian.  And  if  the  number  of  Presbyterian 
Professors  is  larger  now  lhan  it  was  fifty  years  ago, 
it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  an  increasing  number  of 
graduates  are  being  found  worthy  of  appointment  as 
Professors,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  Presbyterian 
graduates,  who  form  the  majority,  should  have  a pro- 
portionate place  in  such  appointments.  But  assuming 
that  the  Bishop  of  Limerick’s  view  of  Belfast  Queen’ 


, Catholic  Continental  States.  A great 
impression  has  been  created  in  this  country  by  the 
recent  outburst  of  the  highest  scientific  and  learned 
opinion  in  Austria  against  the  proposal  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy  there  to  establish  a Roman 
Catholic  University.  That  opinion  denounces  the 
plan  as  inconsistent  with  the  propagation  of  know- 
ledge, the  progress  of  Science,  and  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  State.”  A brief  summary  of  the  opinions 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Pmfeccm-o  in  +!,,> 


the  most  distinguished  Professors  in  the 
Austrian  Universities  is  published  in  the  Vienna  cor- 


as  Slven  £is  evidence,  is  correct,  and  that  respondence  of  the  Times  (December  27th,  1901)  I 
L fWRY”  w.orked  'Is. to  smt.tllB  Presbyterians,  is  append  copy  of  that  letter  to  my  statement.t  ’ 

not  that  admission  of  his,  in  view  of  the  history  of  We  have  the  advantage  of  having  before  us  the  out- 
°r  reflf ctlon, on  the  action  of  the  lines  of  a University  for  Roman  Catholics  prepared  by- 

Roman  Catholic  Prelates  towards  the  Queen’s  Col-  Bishop  O’Dwyer,  as  being  “ in  substance  in  harmonv 
leges?  Does  it  not  imply  that  if  they  had  followed  with  the  views  of  the  Hierarchy  generally”  I con- 
Cnrwld0rfiArChn1Sn°pS  Mu.rr.ay  Crolly,- and  given  sider  sucli  a University  to  be  outside  the  limits  within 
Cork  and  Galway  Colleges  a fair  trial  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  State  can  act,  for  several  reasons  ■ — 
the  surrounding  Roman  Catholic  population,  the  result  ' 


would  have  been  in  both  Colleges  as  beneficial  to 
Roman  Catholics  as  a similar  policy  has  been  advan- 
tageous m Belfast  to  Presbyterians?  Dr.  Starkie's 
MAik  We^  worth  pondering  over  (see  his  answer, 
0961)—  I think  that  if  the  Queen’s  Colleges  had 
been  accepted  by  the  Hierarchy  in  1845,  as  they  were 
accepted  by  the  minority  of  the  Catholic  Prelates,  that 
toe  two  schemes  (that  is,  the  Queen’s  Colleges  and  Mr. 
■Balfour  s)  would  have  worked  out  in  an  identical 
stasaion. 

I do  not  dwell  upon  these  points  for  any  mere 
laiectical  purpose,  for  the  actors  in  these  proceedings 
° j S since  dead  and  gone,  but  because  I think 
,el  remonstrate  that  in  the  conditions  which  existed 
Ue  breaking  off  of  negotiations  between  the  Govem- 
i f j a?4  Hierarchy  fifty  years  ago,  elements  ex- 

““  XX'  lf,,iShtly  ““d  >»».  *■/“  to  aome 
reconciliation  of  divergent  interests. 

n ^n^-eresting  article  (in  the  Nineteenth  Ccn- 


(1.)  Although  called  a University  for  Roman  Catho- 
lics  and  subject  to  the  Test  Act,  it  is  de  facto  a Roman 
Catholic  University.  It  is  so  in  respect  of  (a)  its 
governing  body,  which  is  to  be  entirely  Roman  Catholic, 
(ft)  its  constituent  Colleges,  which  are  to  be  Roman 
Catholic,  _ (c)  its  students,  of  whom  Roman  Catholics 
are  to  be  m a large  majority,  (d)  the  authority  (i.e.  the 
ana  jvir  B'shops),  which,  in  the  last  resort,  decides  on  questions 
identical  of  . relating  to  the  religious  effect  of  profes- 

sorial teaching.  Such  an  institution  would  be  strictly 
sectarian,  by  which  I mean  formed  in  the  interest  and 
for  the  advantage  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
controlled  directly  or  indirectly  by  it.  I also  suggest 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  convince  Protestants  that 
the  absence  of  tests  would  be  effective,  so  far  as  the  risk 
of  proselytism  was  concerned,  in  institutions  manned 
by  Jesuit  Professbrs,  as  proposed  by  the  Bishop. 

(2.)  It  proposes  to  reorganise  Cork  and  Galway 
Queen’s  Colleges,  “ in  a manner  satisfactory  to  Catho- 
lics ” ; that  is  to  say,  in  a manner  as  sectarian  as  his 
x rm.  , a radical 


tury,  Februarv  i sow  T rT  lies”  ; that  is  to  say,  in  a manner  as  sectari 

by  a v^T4  auSritv  TT’  Uni^sitT  will  be  sectarian.  This  involves 

cusses  "the Conditions  under  + d alteration  in  the  non-sectarian  constitution  of  these 


that  they  “ must  education,  and  concludes  SOns  at  present  frequent  these  Colleges.  In  the  palmy 

mutual  concession  ” «TR«  »f  1 comPro“1?e  and  days  of  the  Queen’s  University  there  were  almost  250 
cannot  make  herself  •St^t-e’  ,he  aay,s’ , m, fact  Protestant  students  in  Cork  and  Galway,  and  it  would 

minations  can  mak«  ^ W?=^  °naL * • Bu?  d?n<?£  b.e  a serious  disability  to  deprive  them  of  the  opportuni- 
„ e themselves  national.  And  .if  ■ ties  of  the  higher  education  which  they  have  so  long 

t See  ™g‘ #*£&“"**  Cimry'  FebruaT-  1897  s Tlie  London  Univer-ity  ProMerr.  By  Sir  Joshua  Bitch,  LC.D. ' 
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Belfast. 


A-oril  8, 1902. 

Rfglit  Hon. 
Thomas 
Sinclair,  F.O., 
b.l.,  D.urr. 


StoS  MwV»  RoM„  Catholics  and  Protoatanta  in  total 


(5.)  It  would  further  emphasize  tho  lino  of  cleavage 


£m£tk  Krsss:  i 


and  distinctive  religious  emblems  may  always  be  on  were  some  fifty  yeais  a o. 
view  in  the  schools.  Because  of  this  sectarian  char-  This  is  not  the  place  to  at 

acter,  the  attempts  referred  to  have  been  invariably  de-  of  such  a state  of  things,  but  ono  of ^ them  is,  un- 


feated  it  being  feared  by  successive  Governments  that  doubtedly,  to  be  found  in  the  large  extent  to  which 
to  admit  such  schools  would  tend  to  the  closing  of  Board  both  Primary  and  Secondary  Education  m Ireland  have 
c;„l ..I.  mimv  ■Rjvmnn  Catholic  districts  and  that  passed  into  denominational  atmospheres.  And  it  is 

to  lb.ol.tdy  cc.t.h;  that  it  the  yo.th  of  the  country  in 
.dZtion  in  Board  Sdrools  its  higher  education  is  to  ho  pormann.fly  set  apart  tl. 


I submit  that  minorities  have  a no  less  urgent  claim  and  class  will  become  steadily  inoro  acute, 
to  Slar  proSon  in  respect  of  higher  education.  The  foregoing  reference  to  Primary  Schools  obliges 

(3.)  It  means  the  establishment  of  a third  competing  me  to  point  out  a very 
• - ‘ Ireland.  Prom  its  very  nature  the  used  by  advocates  of  a_  Roman  Catholic  University  _It 


University  in  Ireland.  Prom  its  very  nature  the  used  by  a 


Catholic  atmoq.hero;  in  » far  i.  the  ataosphero  is  the  first  prenuse  is  wholly  inaccurate.  _ Our  Pruno, 


created  by  the  religious  denomination  of  its  students, 
would  be  gone.  Therefore,  if  a University  for  Roman 
Catholics  is  established  in  Dublin,  a University  for 
non-Catholics  of  Ulster  must  be  its  corollary,  and  to 
this  there  are  very  serious  objections : — 


system  is  not  in  fact  denominational.  It  is  qnite  true 


(a.)  Because  its  constituency  would  be  insufficient, 
especially  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

(b.)  Because  its  degrees  being  without  prestige,  stu- 
dents would  cross  the  Channel  to  the  Universities  of 


that  the  majority  of  Primary  National  Schools  are  at- 
tached to  one  or  other  of  the  denominations.  You  will 
see  that  for  yourselves  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Almost  every  Church  lias  upon  its  own  grounds  its  own 
National  School,  and  if  you  examine  the  religious  de- 
scription of  the  pupils,  you  will  find  that  as  a whole 
they  belong  in  each  school  to  the  denomination  with 
which  the  Church  is  connected.  But  the  schools  are  not 
therefore  denominational.  They  are  differentiated  from 


Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  as  I well  remember  was  a fre-  being  so  by  most  important  safeguards.  The  courses 
quent  practice  prior  to  the  opening  of  Queen’s  Colleges  0f  instruction  followed  are  only  those  authorised  by  tlie 
in  1849.  Many  of  them,  for  other  reasons,  are  doing  so  National  Board,  which  professes  to  bo  an  undenomina- 
now.  tional  authority.  The  schools  are  subject  to  inspection 

(c.)  Because  the  tone  of  the  institution  would  be  pro-  by  the  Board’s  undenominational  inspectors,  and  reli- 
vincial  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  term.  Ulstermen  gious  instruction  is  subject  to  a strictly  enforced  Time 
would  forget  even  more  readily  than  they  are  sometimes  Table  Conscience  Clause,  which  prevents  religious  em- 
inclined  to  do  that  they  are  Irishmen,  if  they  were  de-  blems  being  exhibited,  or  any  dogma  taught,  during 
prived  of  the  opportunity  of  meeting  southern  and  ordinary  school  hours.  The  observance  of  these  rules, 
western  fellow-countrymen  in  University  contests,  as  attested  by  the  certificate  of  the  manager,  is  a condition 
at  present.  , of  the  teacher’s  salary  being  paid  by  the  Board.  So 

(d. ) The  analogies  of  cities  like  Liverpool,  Man-  effectively  do  they  prevent  proselytism  that  the  late 
Chester,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham,  each  demanding  its  Lord  O’Hagan,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  Lord  Chan- 
own  local  University,  is  not  in  point.  Each  of  these  Cellor  of  Ireland,  declared  that  within  his  knowledge 


cities  far  outstrips  Belfast  in  population  and  accumu- 
lated wealth,  and  they  are  the  centres  of  great  groups 
of  rich  and  prosperous  towns,  to  which  there  is  no  ana- 
logy in  the  surroundings  of  Belfast.  I think  it  is 
gratuitous  to  suggest  that  opinion  in  Belfast  objects 


no  instance  of  proselytism  had  ever  been  known  to  occur. 

Now,  if  Bishop  O’Dwyer  presses  on  higher  education 
the  analogy  of  Primary  Schools,  tlm  results  would  be 
such  University  constitution  as  tliis  : — The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  would  provide  and  maintain  Umver- 


to  a Northern  University,  solely  because  it  is  corollary  sity  buildings  and  all  equipments,  scentific  and  other- 
to  the  establishment  of  a Roman  Catholic  University.  wise.  The  courses  of  study  prescribed  would  be  subject 
That  opinion  certainly  objects  to  a Roman  Catholic  to  State  approval.  Tho  testing  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
University,  because  it  holds  that  in  a country  where  Professors,  and  of  the  proficiency  of  tho  students,  would 
there  is  religious  equality  there  should  be  no  endow-  be  in  the  hands  of  undenominational  officers,  respon- 


ment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  of  any  other  religion 
but  it  is  under  no  temptation  to  he  bribed  by  the  offer 
of  a Northern  University  to  withdraw  its  opposition, 
the  reason  being  that  the  people  of  Ulster  have  sense 
enough  to  see  that  a Northern  University  would  not 
suit  their  purpose.  I may  add  that  there  is  a growing 


siblo  to  a State-appointed  undenominational  Board. 
Such  a constitution  would  bo  very  different  from  that 
proposed  by  the  Bishop. 

What,  then,  do  I propose?  I would  remind  you 
that  I am  not  an  expert  in  educational  matters, 
and  can  therefore  only  venture  to  suggest  general 


feeling  among  some  in  the  North  who  consider  these  principles,  leaving  details  to  lie  filled  in 


■questions,  that  if,  against  their  earnest  protest, 
Roman  Catholic  University  on  the  Bishop  of  Lime- 
rick’s lines  be  forced  on  the  country,  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  should  come  to  terms  with  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  so  as  to  be  admitted  a constituent  College 
of  the  University  of  Dublin,  thus  forming  one  strong 
University  for  Ireland,  with  a Protestant  atmosphere. 
Such  a scheme,  if  wisely  developed,  would  catch  the 


those  who  have  practical  knowledge.  I desire  most  of 
all  a settlement  that  Bliall  ho  national  in  its  compre- 
hension, and  that  shall  confer  tho  blessings  of  higher 
education,  in  equal  opportunity,  on  Irishmen  of  every  ( 
creed  and  class  in  each  of  tho  four  provinces.  This 
was  not  the  least  of  the  merits  of  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity, and,  as  one  of  her  graduates,  I should  be  thankful 
if  Dr.  Stoney’s  proposal  were  feasible,  namely,  that 


imagination  of  the  people  of  the  North ; but  I suppose  tjiat  University  should  be  revived  in  all  its  strict 
■the  terms  of  your  Reference  preclude  its  further  dis-  demic  constitution,  so  well  described  in  tho  statement 
mission,  and  in  the  interests  of  all  the  people  of  Ire-  0f  jts  Convocation  (volume  2,  page  311),  and  that  the 
land,  I am  glad  to  think  that  there  iB  a more  excellent  Royal  University  be  continued,  with  certain  amend- 
ments, as  an  examining  body.  But  there  are  weighty 


(4.)  Its  establishment  would  involve  a demand  for 
the  setting  np  of  other  sectarian  Colleges.  The  Roman 
Catholics  of  Belfast— the  most  prosperous  city  in  Ire- 
land— could  show  how  absurd  it  would  be  that  they 
should  be  without  a College  suited  to  their  wishes  at 
their  own  doors,  while  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Galway  had 
each  been  provided  with  constituent  Colleges.  The 


objections  to  this  course: — 

(a.)  It  involves  the  establishment  of  three  competing 
Universities  in  Ireland,  a number  which  the  extent  oi 
the  University  constituency  does  not  warrant. 

( b .)  It  would  introduce  much  confusion  into  Un1' 
versify  matters,  by  the  revival  of  a degree  which  has 


eacn.  Deen  proviuea  wun  constmuenc  uoneges.  xne  versixy  mailers,  uy  uue  revival  m a "... — - , 

authorities  of  Magee  College,  Derry,  could  also  make  ceased  for  twenty  years  to  be  ^conferred,  and  it 


a strong  case,  at  all  events,  for  endowment.  There  bring  about,  through  competition  downwards,  a s 

would  be  no  finality  once  a process  of  levelling  np  sets  further  deterioration  of  the  Royal  University  degree  i 

in.  Arts. 
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(e.)  The  Queen’s  University  having  been  the  centre 
of  controversy  from  its  inception  to  its  dissolution,  it 
would  not  appear  to  be  a.  suitable  starting  point  from 
which  to  evolve  a revolution  in  University  matters. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  however  much  I have 
hitherto  held  aloof  from  the  Royal  University,  and 
from  any  association  of  its  graduates,  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  Royal  University  is  intended  for  men  and  women 
from  all  parts  of  Ireland ; as  its  examinations  (what- 
ever their  defects)  have  proved  a common  ground  on 
which  all  sections  of  Irishmen  may  meet  in  honourable 
rivalry  ; as  its  Senate,  though  appointed  on  unacademic 
principles,  claims  to  have  maintained  harmony  among 
its  members — the  Royal  University  is  the  most  promis- 
ing sphere  in  which  to  inaugurate  reform. 

I,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  Royal  University  shall 
become  a true  University — that  is,  a teaching  Univer- 
sity, supported  by  properly-arranged  examinations,  con- 
ducted by  University  teachers,  assisted  by  qualified 
Extern  Examiners,  or  assessors ; that  it  shall  consist 
of  constituent  Colleges  possessed  of  adequate  equipment 
and  professorial  staffs,  but  non-sectarian  in  constitu- 
tion and  control ; that  these  constituent  Colleges, 
through  their  Heads,  shall  have  direct  representation 
on  the  Senate,  and  that  their  faculties  shall  be  repre- 
sented both  on  the  Senate  and  on  the  Examining 
Boards  of  the  University  ; that  the  Senate  shall  be  re- 
constructed on  a representative  and  academic  basis,  in- 
cluding a certain  proportion  of  members  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown,  as  paymaster  and  as  trustee  for 
all  parties  in  the  country  ; that  the  University  Fellow- 
ships shall  be  awarded  on  the  principle  of  merit  only, 
as  ascertained  by  examination,  and  shall  be  held  on 
the  condition  of  doing  teaching,  examining,  or  research 
work  in  the  University,  or  in  its  constituent  Colleges. 
The  first  constituent  Colleges  shall  be  the  three  Queen’s 
Colleges,  and  a College  constituted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples to  be  erected  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  pre- 
sumably in  Dublin,  as  being  the  place  best  suited  for 
the  Medical  Faculty. 

The  equipment  of  the  constituent  Colleges  must  be 
enlarged  and  brought  up  to  date.  The  Queen’s  Col- 
leges, for  example,  are  greatly  deficient  in  laboratories 
and  apparatus  for  teaching  Applied  Science.  Assistant 
Professors  in  many  of  the  Chairs,  as,  for  example, 
Modern  Languages  and  the  Natural  Sciences,  are  much 
required.  The  efficiency  of  the  Chairs  might  be  much 
enhanced  by  the  appointment  of  assistants,  whose  func- 
tions should  be  tutorial  in  character.  This  duty  might 
he  attached  as  a condition  to  the  holding  of  post- 
graduate Scholarships,  or  of  University  Scholarships. 

I have  never  been  able  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  ob- 
literation of  Galway  Queen’s  College.  Although  its 
work,  measured  by  its  quantity,  may  appear  small,  its 
quality  has  been  of  the  highest  order.  A case,  no  doubt, 
could  be  made  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  Medical 
School,  owing  to  insufficient  hospital  facilities.  But 
if  the  suggestions  I have  to  offer  axe  adopted,  I believe 
Galway  College  has  still  a useful  future  before  it  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  and  in  the  department  of  Applied 
Science,  in  which  special  attention  shall  be  directed  to 
Agriculture. 

The  Colleges  should  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  resi- 
dential. Residences  should  be  provided  in  which  stu- 
dents could  obtain,  at  a cheap  rate,  comfortable  rooms 
and  plain  board.  Arrangements  could  be  made  that  a 
section  of  the  residences  might  be  set  apart  for  the  use. 
of  Roman  Catholic  students,  and  this  section  might  be 
under  t.he  headship  of  a Dean  of  Residence,  approved 
by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  This  would  correspond  to 
the  arrangement  for  Roman  Catholics  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  In  the  University  of  Toronto  I think  there 
are  three  denominational  Residential  Halls — the  St. 
Michael’s,  the  Wycliffe,  and  the  John  Knox — occupied  by 
Roman  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  and  Presbyterian  stu- 
dents respectively,  who,  at  the  same  time,  attend  thelec- 
tures  of  the  University  Professors  in  common.  I believe 
that  non-Roman  Catholics  attending  Queen’s  Colleges 
would  not  demand  separate  denominational  residences 
as  between  each  other,  but  provision  for  religious  wor- 
ship and  instruction  should  be  made  through  the  re- 
spective Deans  of  Residence.  As  I have  before  re- 
marked, I cannot  see  why  Deans  of  Residence  should 
not  be  paid  by  the  State.  For  the  work  as  Deans 
which  they  do  for  the  State,  they  are  as  clearly  entitled 
to  a salary  as  are  our  army,  jail,  or  workhouse  chap- 
lains. 

Proposals  have  been  made  for  the  introduction  of  a 
representative  element  on  the  governing  body  of  the 
Colleges.  Whilst  I am  in  sympathy  with  this  proposal, 
I do  not  think  that  the  time  is  yet  ripe  for  such  a sys- 
tem, and  steps  in  its  direction  should  be  most  cautiously 


taken.  I think  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  plan 
according  to  which  the  arrangement  of  courses  of  study 
and  the  administration  of  the  discipline  of  the  College 
should  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  charged  with  its 
teaching  functions.  But  as  it  is  most  desirable  that  the 
College  should  be  kept  well  in  touch  with  local  interests, 
I suggest  in  the  meantime  the  formation  of  a Consulta- 
tive Council,  which  shall  consist  of  the  College  Council, 
of  the  Visitors  of  the  College,  of  representatives  of  College 
graduates,  of  benefactors  of  the  College,  of  the  City  and 
adjacent  County  Councils,  of  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  of  local  hospitals  recognised  by  the  Uni- 
versity, and  of  the  heads  of  local  Secondary  Schools. 
This  body  would  have  a most  useful  function  in  periodi- 
cally discussing  the  educational  wants  of  the  district 
tributary  to  the  College.  If,  in  the  process  of  time,  ex- 
perience should  point  to  the  desirability  of  strengthen- 
ing the  governing  body  by  the  infusion  of  elements 
drawn  from  the  Consultative  Body,  the  constitution  of 
the  College  might  be  widened  accordingly. 

A strong  Board  of  Visitors  should  be  attached  to 
each  College,  care  being  taken  to  have  the  heads  or  re- 
presentatives of  the  various  Churches  placed  on  the 
Board  in  adequate  proportion.  The  Visitors  should 
meet  periodically,  whether  special  business  occurs  or 
not.  No  clerical  member  of  the  Board  should  have  any 
powers  exceeding  those  exercised  by  his  colleagues.  Any 
Professor  or  student  on  his  trial  before  the  Board  has 
a right  to  be  tried  by  his  equals,  and  on  principles  that 
apply  as  between  citizen  and  citizen. 

The  appointment  of  Professors,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  already  given,  should  be  retained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown.  As  I understand,  the 
practice  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  the  case  of  a 
vacancy,  the  Government  is  careful  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  the  President  of  the  College  as  to  the  relative 
suitability  of  the  various  candidates,  and  is  materially 
guided  in  its  selection  by  his  advice.  I would  suggest 
that  there  shall  be  associated  with  the  President  in  this 
responsible  duty,  the  Deans  of  the  various  faculties 
in  the  College.  I include  them  all,  because  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  each  that  a colleague  should  be  appointed 
whose  reputation  and  teaching  power  would  attract 
students  to  the  College.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this 
method  of  procedure  should  injure  the  interests  of  the 
prevailing  denomination  of  the  College.  The  Deans  of 
Faculty,  being  familiar  with  its  susceptibilities,  would 
not  recommend  a man  whose  views  were  calculated  to 
deter  parents  from  sending  their  sons.  In  this  they 
would  be  seconded  by  the  President,  who,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, has  been  a man  in  sympathy  with  the  pre- 
vailing religion  of  the  district.  I may  remark  that  it 
is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  President  should  always 
be  a clergyman.  I have  been  a close  observer  of  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  for  years,  and  I have  never  heard  a 
whisper  of  complaint  as  to  interference  with  a student's 
religious  views. 

I should  desire  to  encourage  the  College  in  every 
possible  way  in  liberty  of  initiative  and  of  development 
in  respect  of  whatever  studies  should  prove  to  be  the 
most  congenial  to  the  genius  and  wants  of  the  place. 
For  this  purpose,  let  there  be  freedom  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  tyranny  of  central  examinations,  and  let 
the  examinations  leading  up  to  those  for  degrees,  in., 
Matriculation  and  Little-go,  be  conducted  by  the  teach- 
ing Professors.  It  is  most  important  that  in  performing 
this  duty  these  should  be  assisted  by  extern  Examiners 
or  assessors,  representing  the  University.  Such  develop- 
ment of  the  College  according  to  local  requirements 
would  greatly  encourage  their  practical  and  pecuniary- 
support  by  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood. 

I further  suggest  that  a new  College,  framed  on  the 
amended  lines  which  I have  suggested  for  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  and  called  “ King’s  College,"  in  honour  of 
the  new  Sovereign,  so  as  to  give  it  a start  free  from 
any  association  with  old  controversies,  be  at  once  estab- 
lished in  Dublin  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Its 
endowment  and  equipment  should  be  on  a liberal  scale, 
to  qualify  it  to  be  a constituent  College  of  the  Royal 
University.  This  College  will  afford  University  teach- 
ing to  men  of  every  denomination  in  the  province  of 
Leinster,  who,  on  the  ground  of  expense,  or  any  other 
reason,  do  not  go  to  Trinity  College. 

With  regard  to  Colleges  in  Ireland  other  than  1 have 
mentioned,  and  which  are  of  denominational  character, 
in  which  the  Crown  has  no  voice  in  the  appointment  of 
Professors,  in  which  tests  exist,  and  which  at  present 
work  in  association  with  the  Royal  University,  I pro- 
pose that  the  Senate  shall  have  power  to  admit  these 
to  the  position  of  recognised  Colleges  of  the  University, 
their  certificate  of  class,  examinations,  attested  -v  Um- 


Bklkast. 
April  3,  1902. 

Right  Hun. 
Thomas 
Sinclair,  p.e., 

D.L.,  D.UXT. 
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vfersity  assessors,  to  be  accepted  as  satisfying]  tlie  re- 
, quirements  of  the  Senate  for  the  stages  preliminary  to 
a degree,  by  candidates  for  degrees,  and  their  teachers 
to  be  eligible  as  University  Examiners.  The  large 
number  of  women  at  present  holding  degrees  in  the 
Royal  University,  and  their  high  place  in  respect  of 
Honours,  is  one  of  its  most  distinguishing  features. 
The  Senate  should  have  power  to  admit  on  a similar 
footing,  as  recognised  schools  of  the  University,  duly 
incorporated  women’s  Colleges,  if  in  their  opinion  their 
equipment,  the  qualification  of  their  teachers,  and  the 
number  of  their  students  preparing  for  the  University, 
are  adequate. 

I earnestly  hope  that  the  most  substantial  encourage- 
ment will  be  given  to  men  to  seek  their  degrees  as  the 
result  of  collegiate  teaching,  that  it  shall  bo  made  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  obtain  a degree  without  collegiate 
training,  and  that  in  some  way  a degree  obtained  by 
examinations  only  shall  be  differentiated  from  one 
gained  by  collegiate  study. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that,  having  regard  to  tho 
circumstances  of  Ireland  and  the  comparative  poverty 
of  the  country,  the  Government  will  feel  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  carry  out  University  enlargement  and  collegiate 
equipment  with  a generous  hand.  We  cannot  afford  to 
allow  Continental  nations,  whose  liberality  in  this 
manner  has  already  been  mentioned  to  you,  to  outstrip 
us  in  this  respect. 

I am  strongly  convinced  that  a settlement  of  the 
University  Question,  in  harmony  with  the  general  lines 
I have  indicated,  is  the  only  one  which  will  insure 
finality.  Any  departure  from  the  principle  which  gives 
equal  privilege  to  all  men,  irrespective  of  their  creed, 
and  refuses  to  give  privilege  to  any  man  because  of 


his  croed,  will  simply  ond  ih  producing  a fresh  crop  of 
grievances  and  disabilities,  and  will  tend  to  perpetuate, 
that  unrest  from  which  Irish  University  Education  has 
suffered  so  grievously  in  tlio  past. 

7602.  Most  Rev.  .Dr.  Healy. — I have  listened,  Mr. 

Sinclair,  with  great  pleasure  to  your  most  able 
and  interesting  evidence,  especially  tho  historical 
part  of  it,  and  I concur  in'  many  of  the  ob- 
servations you  have  made.  Allow  mo  to  ask 
you  one  question.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you 

that  the  retention  of  tho  appointment  of  the  profes- 
sorial body  liy  tho  Crown  would'  tend  to  perpetuate 
that  element  in  tho  constitution  of  these  constituent 
Collogos  which  was  the  principal  means  of  paralysing  , 
their  action  in  Cork  and  Galway? — I am  quite  alive, 
my  lord,  to  the  weight  of  that  objection;'  but  I 
think,  considering  that  the  Government  have  now  had 
fifty  years’  experience  of  the  working  of  tho  Colleges, 
they  may  be  pretty  well  trusted  to  make  such  appoint- 
ment as  will  secure  tho  confidence  of  the  people  in 
the  respective  localities  in  which  tho  Colleges  are  situ- 
ated, especially  as  they*  are  very  largely  made  on  the 
recommendations  sent  up  by  the  local  authorities  of  the 
Colleges. 

7603.  Governments  change,  as  you  are  aware.  We 
shall  not  always  have  the  Government  we  have  at 
present. 

7604.  Chairman. — The  Commission  are  much  in-  : 
debted  to  you,  Mr.  Sinclair,  for  your  singularly  able 
and  carefully  considered  evidence? — (Witness.)— I 
thank  your  lordship  ; and  I bog  to  express  my  thanks  to 
the  Commissioners  for  the  patience  with  which  they 
have  heard  me. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Mrs.  Byers,  Principal,  Victoria 

7605.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Mrs.  Byers,  you  are 
Lady  Principal  of  the  Victoria  College,  Belfast?— Yes. 

7606.  You  are  in  a position  to  give  us  some  informa- 
tion as  to  the  progress  which  has  been  made  with  regard 
to  the  higher  education  of  women  in  Ireland?- — I am, 

7607.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  we  have  in  our 
possession  a good  deal  of  information  already  with 
regard  to  the  position  taken  by  women  in  the  examina- 
tions of  the  Royal  University? — Yes. 

7608.  And  that  we  have  heard  a considerable  amount 
of  evidence,  which  has  been  printed  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Appendix  to  our  Report,  as  to  the  claims  and 
wishes  of  educated  women  in  Ireland,  with  regard  to 
University  Education  ? — Yes  ; I have  read  that  evidence. 

7609.  Bearing  that  evidence  in  mind,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  you  to  repeat  it ; but  the. Commission  will 
be  glad  to  hear  any  observations  you  wish  to  make  with 
regard  to  this  very  important  subject  of  tlie  higher  edu- 
cation of  women  ?— Yes  ; I shall  bear  that  in  mind  in 
the  statement  I intend  to  make,  and  will  be  as  brief  as 
I can.  First  of  all,  I should  like  to  refer,  if  the  Com- 
mission will  permit  me,  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
women’s  education  in  1859,  compared  with  its  present 
condition.  The  most  grateful  recipient  of  all  the  edu- 
cational advantages  now  enjoyed  by  women  cannot  con- 
ceive of  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  encountered  by  the 
pioneers  of  this  cause  at  a time  when  much  incredulity 
existed  as  to  women’s  ability  either  to  learn  themselves 
or  to  teach  others  when  they  had  learned. 

It  is  now  nearly  forgotten  that  as  late  as  1859,  when 
I began  my  work  in  Belfast,  neither  here  nor  elsewhere 
in  the  United  Kingdom  was  there  any  well-considered 
plan  of  education  for  girls  in  which  due  regard  was 
given  to  the  solid  branches  of  learning.  The  education 
afforded  was  mainly  of  a showy  and  superficial  character. 
Education  such  as  was  used  to  strengthen  the  minds  of 
hoys  was  almost  entirely  excluded.  Heads  of  schools 
who  valued  such  branches  obtained  masters  to  teach 
them,  and  thus  admitted  the  inability  of  women  to 
undertake  the  subjects  tbemselves.  From  observation 
I soon  learned  that  it  was  not  from  want  of  capacity 
that  the  women  so  urgently  requiring  work  were  dis- 
carded as  teachers,  but  because,  as  a rule,  women  did 
not  know  tlie  subjects  then  included  even  in  the  narrow 
curriculum  of  a ladies’  school,  and  hence  masters  had 
to  be  employed  to  do  the  work  that  naturally  belonged 
to  women. 

With  the  desire  of  carrying  on  a large  day  school  for 
the  better  classification  and,  consequently,  the  bettet 


College,  Belfast,  examined. 

teaching  of  girls — a school  to  afford  girls  the  same  op-  , 
portunity  for  sound  scholarship  that  was  given  to  their  ■ 
brothers  in  the  best  boys’  schools — I also  formed  the  j 
determination  that  I would  create  an  efficient  staff  of 
teachers  from  among  my  own  pupils.  That  both  of 
these  resolutions  have  been  carried  into  effect  will  be 
made  plain  when  I state  that  in  the  Royal  University  ‘ 
the  highest  honours  in  many  subjects  have  been  awarded 
to  students  taught  by  ladies  themselves  educated  at 
Victoria  College.  In  fact,  they  have  often  taken  first 
of  First  Honours  in  the  Degrco  and  other  examina- 
tions of  the  Royal  University. 

In  1884 — the  first  year  of  graduation — nine  women 
obtained  B.A.  degrees.  Since  that  time,  in  tlie  inter- 
vening years  women  have  so  largely  and  persistently 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities  within  their  reach  , 
that  in  1900  women  constituted  considerably  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  students  of  the  Royal  University, 
and  we  have  it  on  the  best  authority  that  this  is  a 
yearly  increasing  number.  Men  students,  in  1900,  ob-  , 
tained  161  Honours,  or  8 per  cent.  ; while  the  women  j 
students  in  tho  same  year  obtained  ninety-three 
Honours^  or  about  15  por  cent.  Twenty-six  women 
passed  with  Honours  in  the  B.A.  examination  in  Arts, 
while  only  eighteen  men  passed  with  'Honours  ; so  that 
as  far  as  Honours  are  concerned  women  have  done  much 
better  than  men.  The  increasing  advantage  taken  of 
the  Royal  University  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  at  the  First  University  Examination  in  Arts  for 
tho  first  five  years  the  average  percentage  of  women  who 
passed  was  5 - 6 ; while  for  tlie  third  five  years  this  has 
been  increased  to  14  '4.  Tlie  women’s  percentage  in 
the  B.A.  examinations  lias  risen  from  1-6  in  tho  first  j 
five  years  to  11-8  for  the  third  five  years,  and  the  per- 
centage of  the  women  seems  to  he  steadily  rising  in  suc- 
cessive years  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

Is  it  any  wonder  I speak  of  a revolution  in  education 
when  I remind  you  that  when  I began  my  work  we 
could  find  no  capable  women  teachers?  Now,  we  act- 
ually send  out  numbers  of  head  mistresses  and  assistant  > 
mistresses  to  the  Colonies,  England  and  Wales,  while 
in  Ireland;  not  only  in  the  North,  but  also  in  Dublin,  \ 
Cork;  and  otlier  important  towns,  in  the.  South  and,  . 
East,  as  well  as  in  Belfast  and  throughout  Ulster,  th®  ; 
most  efficient  Protestant  girls’  schools  are  officered  by  * 
old  Victorians. 

In  Belfast  alone  I can  point  to  ten  such  schools,  and  | 
in  almost  every  important  town  in  Ulster  girls’  schools  £ 
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are  conducted  by  our  former  pupils,  many  of  them, 
though  private  enterprise,  schools  doing  excellent  edu- 
cational work. 

Those  who  have  been  observant  of  the  spread  of  a 
more  thorough  education,  intellectual  and  moral,  among 
the  women  of  the  North  of  Ireland  during  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years  must  have  noticed  that  it  has  pro- 
duced its  most  important  effect  in  the  higher  tone  it 
has  introduced  into  family  life.  If  rightly  directed 
and  pursued,  it  is  in  the  home  life  of  the  middle  classes 
of  Ireland  that  this  spontaneous,  persistent,  an,d  suc- 
cessful movement  among  women  themselves  for  a better 
education  may  be  expected  to  secure  its  greatest  col- 
lateral influence  in  the  development  of  intelligence, 
industry,  self-reliance,  self-respect,  and  high-toned 
character. 

The  change  in  women’s  education,  although  so  quietly 
effected,  mainly  through  the  energy  and  efforts  of 
women  themselves,  has,  within  my  memory,  amounted 
almost  to  a revolution.  It  received  its  greatest  impetus 
when,  by  an  act  of  grace  in  the  Charter  of  the  Royal 
University,  women  were  declared  eligible,  not  only  to 
pass  its  examinations,  but  also  to  win  its  Honours, 
Exhibitions,  and  Scholarships.  Yet  this  great  conces- 
sion might  have  remained  a dead  letter  had  it  not  been 
for  the  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  women  them- 
selves to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  University. 

Ireland,  unlike  England,  being  a poor  country,  it 
was  impossible  to  gain  help  either  from  old  endowments 
or  from  the  London  “ Companies, which  haying  pro- 
perty in  only  one  locality,  would  not  extend  their  bene- 
factions beyond  it;  neither  could  we  raise  money  by 
subscriptions  or  by  profits  from  high  residential  fees 
to  create  such  Colleges  as  Newnham  or  Girton.  The 
heads  of  the  two  Colleges  in  Dublin  and  Belfast,  having 
themselves  felt  “where  the  shoe  pinches,”  were  in  a 
position  to  sympathise  as  others  could  not  who  had  not 
been  the  subjects  of  any  such  experience  ; and  from  the 
two  centres  in  Dublin  and  Belfast,  presided  over  by 
women,  there  sprang,  without  encouragement  from 
many  who  ought  to  have  given  it,  a great  enthusiasm 
for  higher  education,  which  by  leaps  and  bounds  ad- 
vanced throughout  the  country  in  a way  its  strongest 
advocates  could' ‘hardly  at  the  first  have  anticipated. 

• Under  these  circumstances  it  was  an  exceeding  boon 
granted  to  the  cause  of  women’s  education  generally 
that  this  State' University  from  the  first  not  only  recog- 
nised in  all  its  examinations  the  work  of  women  stu- 
dents, but  that  women  students  coming  from  women’s 
Colleges,  whether  taught  by  men  or  women,  have  been 
eligible  for  all  its  Honours  and  emoluments.  Under 
its  administration  women  taught  by  women  have  shown 
that  they  can  reach  the  highest  standard. 

The  fact  that  the  examinations  and  Honours  were 
open  to  women  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  to  men  soon 
dissipated  the  popular  opinion  as  to  the  intellectual 
inability  of  women,  and  the  stamp  placed  on  the  teach- 
ing of  lady  Lecturers  in  women’s  Colleges  in  the  exami- 
nations of  the  Royal  University  not  only  raised  an 
women  teachers,  but  exercised  an  indirect  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a very  powerful  effect  in  promoting  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  all  other  departments  of  work. 

Even  at  the  risk  of  being  deemed  egotistical— for  the 
history  and  progress  of  Victoria  College  is  identical 
with  the  women’s  educational  movement— -I  should  like 
to  glance  rapidly  at  a few  of  the  steps  taken  at  Vic- 
toria College  which  led  up  to  the  recognition  of  women 
as  matriculated  students  and  graduates  of  the  Royal 
University.  While  I speak  specially  of  Belfast  and 
Ulster,  with  whicli  I am  most  intimately  connected, 
the  progress  in  Dublin  was  similar  and,  I may  add, 
contemporaneous ; and  from  the.  two  centres,  Victoria 
College,  Belfast,  and  Alexandra  College,  Dublin,  the 
movement  soon  spread  to  the  most  remote  places  in  the 
provinces. 

At  first,  when  the  Royal  University  was  opened  to 

• women,  if  at  Victoria  College  we  had  not  previously 
been  encouraged  by  the  verdict  of  the  Extern  Examiners 
of -the  Intermediate  Board,  we  should  hardly  have  ven- 
tured to  compete  for  Honours  with  students  from  en- 
dowed Colleges  for  men.  Blit  knowing  that  in  these 
examinations  o\ir  pupils  had  not  been  surpassed,  nor 
even  equalled,  in  examination  results  by  girls  from 
mixed  and  endowed  schools  for  boys  and  girls  taught 
by  distinguished  masters,  we  entered  on  the  work, 
hoping  by  diligence  and  persistency  to  attain  the  same 
standard  in  higher  education.  By  this  action  we  did 
not  desire  to  place  girls  or  their  teachers  in  antagonism 
to  boys,  nor  was  our  aim  by  experiment  to  prove  that 
girls  are  as  clever  as  boys  ; but  it  was,  above  all,  our 


desire,  if  possible,  to  raise  the  status  of  women  teachers, 
and  to  encourage  them  to  do  their  part  in  improving 
the  education  of  the  community ; and  to  place  within 
the  reach  of  students  of  moderate  means  opportunities 
so  good  that  the  wealthy  who  desire  education  cannot 
obtain  better. 

You  have  had  tabulated  statistics  showing  the  steady 
advance  of  Victoria  College  from  year  to  year  in  the 
examination  lists.  These  have  been  supplied  by  Dr. 
M'Keown,  Senator  of  the  Royal  University,  and  others  ; 
but  it  must  always  remain  a matter  of  history  that 
after  the  opening  of  the  Royal  University  to  women, 
and  during  the  time  the  higher  education  of  women 
was,  in  a sense,  on  trial  in  this  country,  had  it  not 
been  for  Victoria  College,  Belfast,  and  Alexandra  Col- 
lege. Dublin,  the  liberal  action  of  the  Royal  University 
might  have  remained  for  women  almost  an  unused  pri- 
vilege. 

In  the  light  of  the  statement  that  the  history  of  Vic- 
toria College  is  identical  with  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  higher  education  of  women  in  this  country,  let  me 
rapidly  glance  at  its  development.  I began  Victoria 
College  in  1859  as  a Secondary  School  for  girls — at  that 
time  for  them  there  was  no  thought  of  Collegiate  edu- 
cation. Out  of  this  school,  afterwards  known  as  the 
Belfast  Ladies’  Collegiate  School,  the  College  has  been 
a natural  and  a gradual  evolution,  until  it  is  now  a 
College  similar  to  King’s  College,  London,  and  the 
Ladies  College,  Cheltenham — a school  and  a University 
College  complete,  with  three  totally  distinct  depart- 
ments, and  a separate  staff  of  trained  and  experienced 
teachers  in  each  department. 

In  the  Upper  Department  or  College  Proper  are  those 
preparing  for  Royal  University  and  other  examinations. 

Here  let  me  say  that  on  page  73,  “ Appendix  to  the 
• First  Report  of  the  Commission,”  the  President  of 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  speaking  of  the  “ killing  ” or 
“ crippling  ” effect  on  Queen’s  College  of  what  he  desig- 
nates as  non-collegiate  or  cramming  institutions,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question,  “ With  regard  to  this  Kelvin  House 
— I think  you  could  give  me  an  answer  to  this  question — 
is  it  not  the  fact  that  it  is  conducted,  so  far  as  the 
teaching  staff  is  concerned,  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
by  scholars  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast  ” 1 says,  “ I think 
your  remark  is  perfectly  correct,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  Victoria  College.’’  I beg  to  say  that  the 
President  of  Queen’s  College  is  inaccurate  with  regard 
to  Victoria  College.  We  have  not  a single  student  or 
scholar  of  Queen’s  College  on  the  staff  of  the  Collegiate 
(or  any  other)  Department  of  Victoria  College. 

Our  Lecturers  in  the  University  classes  are : — 

In  Modern  Literature. — An  M.A.  of  the  Royal 
University,  who  is  an  ex-student  of  the  Universities 
of  Paris  and  of  Heidelberg,  author  of  “ Historical 
French  Phonetics"  (Clarendon  Press),  and  Assistant 
Examiner  in  French  (R.U.I.). 

A.  B.A.  of  the  R.U.I.,  who  was  a Scholar  in 
Modem  Literature,  and  awarded  First  Honours  and 
a First  Class  Exhibition  at  the  Degree  Examination, 
and  who  studied  in  both  France  and  Germany. 

A member  of  the  University  of  Berne,  First  Class 
State  Diploma  (specialised  in  Modern  Languages), 
and  First  Class  Higher  Local,  Cambridge. 

An  Assistant  Lecturer  who  was  a scholar  in  Modern 
Literature  and  is  a graduate  of  the  R.U.I. 

In  Ancient  Classics. — An  M.A.  in  Classics 
(Lond.),  (second  on  the  list),  who  is  an  ex-student  of 
Bedford  and  University  Colleges,  London. 

An  Assistant  Lecturer,  who  is  a B.A.  in  Classics, 
R.U.I. 

In  English. — A Lecturer,  who  took  the  Cambridge 
Higher  Local  Examination  (Honours  in  two  groups). 

A B.A.  of  the  R.U.I.,  who  won  First  Honours  and 
First  Class  Exhibition  at  the  Degree  Examination  in 
Modern  Literature. 

An  Assistant  Lecturer,  a B.A.  in  Modem  Litera- 
ture, R.U.I. 

In  Mathematical  Science. — An  M.A.  of  the 
R.U.I.,  and  a B.A.  of  the  R.U.I. 

In  Civil  and  Constitutional  History,  &c. — An 
M.A.  of  the  R.U.I. 

In  Mental. and  Moral  Science. — An  M.A.  of  the 
R.U.I. 


The  methods  used  by  these  Lecturers,  who  with  three 
exceptions  are  women,  is  to  proceed  partly  by  lectures 
and  partly  by  examining  the  students  in  class  on  por- 
tions of  study  prepared  by  them,  and  correcting  or  add- 
ing to  their  answers.  This  two-fold  system  is  that  of 


Belfast, 
April  3,  1902J 
Mrs.  Byers.  ‘ 
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Belfast.  German  Universities,  each  method  having  its  particu- 

— lar  advantage ; the  lecture  is,  for  instance,  more  ap- 

April  3,  1902.  propriate  in  the  teaching  of  the  history  of  Literature, 

„ ~ — 'while  the  second  method  is  almost  indispensable  in 

M...  By...,  tettUng  PhiMo6y. 

"With  regard  to  “ cram,”  mentioned  on  the  same  page 
in  the  Blue  Book,  if  it  is  meant  to  designate  Victoria 
College  as  a “ cramming " establishment,  that  is 
equally  inaccurate.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  what  is 
called  “cram”  would  enable  a student  to  take  high 
Honours  such  as  the  students  of  Victoria  College  have 
taken.  With  regard  to  (1)  essays  on  Modern  Lan- 
guages, (2)  translation  of  passages  from  English  authors 
into  French  and  German,  (3)  unprescribed  passages  for 
translation  from  French  and  German  into  English,  (4) 
conversational  fluency— it  is  perfectly  evident  that  none 
of  these  can  possibly  be  acquired  by  “ cramming  ” ; 
and  the  fact  that  Victoria  College  students  have  taken 
high  Honours  in  examinations  in  which  proficiency  in 
all  these  points  is  required  affords  sufficient  proof  that 
the  method  is  not  that  of  " cramming." 

Further,  I do  not  think  that  the  loss  in  numbers 
which  Queen’s  College  has  sustained  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  existence  of  Victoria  College.  If  that  is 
what  is  meant,  might  it  not  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say 
that  seven  years  ago  the  authorities  of  Queen's  College, 
seeing  the  educational  success  of  the  women  students, 
and  finding  the  men  students  were  decreasing  in  num- 
bers, opened  all  the  teaching,  prizes,  and  Scholarships 
to  attract  women  students  from  the  College  that  had 
first  proved  what  they  were  capable  of  doing. 

Our  first  great  struggle  was  to  obtain  University  ex- 
aminations for  women.  In  1870  we  applied  to  Cam- 
bridge, but  were  refused  a centre  at  Belfast.  We  thei 
applied  to  the  Queen’s  University,  which  granted  cen- 
tres in  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway.  Trinity  College 
gave  similar  advantages  to  women  at  the  same  time. 
Victoria  College  was  the  leading  school  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  opening  of  the  Queen’s  University  exami- 
nations. 

While  there  was  on  the  part  of  many  a very  critical 
scrutiny  of  these  so-called  public  examinations,  and 
while  some  decried  them  for  girls,  still  the  success  of 
my  pupils  attracted  a large  clientele,  among  more 
thoughtful  parents..  Our  school  buildings  then. con- 
sisted of  two  private  houses.  The  limited  space  and 
my  inability  to  secure  large  and  suitable  premises  in- 
duced me,  in  aid  of  my  educational  mission,  to  erect 
large  buildings,  with  gymnasium,  lecture  hall,  &c.,  at 
the  cost  of  £7,000.  This  I did  in  1874. 

In  1878,  when  the  Intermediate  Education  (Ireland) 
Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament,  it  applied  only 
to  boys,  whereupon  a representative  deputation  of  Irish 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  organised  by  the  late  Miss  Tod, 
of  Belfast,  placed  a memorial,  largely  signed  in  Belfast, 
before  the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  himself  a Belfast  man, 
asking  for  the  admission  of  girls.  The  statistics  of 
actual  results  obtained  by  this  school  in  work  done  by 
it  in  public  examinations  entirely  changed  Lord  Cairns’s 
views  as  to  the  requirements  of  girls,  and  led  to  their 
inclusion  in  the  benefits  of  the  Act. 

In  1879,  the  first  year  of  the  Irish  Intermediate  Ex- 
aminations, fifteen  of  the  twenty-five  Exhibitions 
awarded  to  girls  came  to  Ulster,  and,  such  was  th>’ 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  in  this  institution,  we  were 
awarded  six  out  of  these  fifteen  Exhibitions.  In  1900 
the  record  for  the  sixteen  preceding  and  successive  years 
is  that  in  its  secondary  department  Victoria  College  had 
been  awarded  a larger  number  of  Exhibitions  by  the 
Intermediate  Board  than  any  other  girls’  school  or 
College  in  Ireland. 

The  purely  Collegiate  Department  dates  properly  from 
1881,  when  the  Royal  University  (Ireland)  admitted 
women  for  the  first  time  to  its  Matriculation  examina- 
'tion,  and  when  its  degrees  were  opened  to  women. 

Intimately  acquainted  as  I was  with  this  movement 
from  the  beginning,  I knew  that  perhaps  the  greatest 
stimulus  of  those  who  were  eagerly  seeking  education 
was  the  commendable  one  of  being  able  to  obtain  honour- 
able support,  and  that  they  needed  both  encouragement 
and  help ; and  so  I at  once  set  myself,  by  the  profits 
obtained  from  the  Secondary  School,  to  make  proyision 
for  an  entirely  separate  staff  of  teachers  and  Lecturers 
for  both  Honour  and  Pass  classes  for  the  different  ex- 
aminations in  the  Royal  University. 

In  1887  the  advanced  educational  work  that  had  been 
done  in  the  Collegiate  Department,  in  preparing  stu- 
dents for  degrees  in  the  Royal  University,  was  fully 
recognised  in  her  Jubilee  Year  by  our  late  Queen,  who 
conferred  on  this  institution,  known  up  till  that  time 
as  The  Ladies’  Collegiate  School,  the  title  of  Victoria 


College.  Thus  the  name  of  College  was  not  assumed  ; 
until  the  title  had  been  honourably  won  by  its  students 
in  open  competition  with  candidates  from  endowed  Col- 
leges in  the  different  examinations  of  the  Royal  Uni-  j 
versity. 

Already  129  candidates,  who  have  received  their  Col- 
legiate education  at  Victoria  College,  have  graduated  in 
the  B.A.  degree  course  in  the  Royal  University,  and  six 
have  taken  the  M.A.  degree.  Forty-one  of  these  were 
awarded  First  and  Second  Class  Honours,  several  being 
first  .of  first ; and  in  open  competition  with  men  from 
the  leading  endowed  Colleges,  they  have  won  ninety- 
seven  First  and  Second  Class  Exhibitions,  nine  Scholar- 
ships in  Modern  Literature  and  Mathematics,  and  five 
times'  have  carried  off  the  Dr.  Henry  Hutchinson 
Stewart  Scholarship,  given  to  tho  first  candidate  in  two 
successive  years  in  English  and  one  Modern  Language, 
Others  who  received  tho  principal  part  of  their  edu- 
cation at  Victoria  College,  wore  obliged,  on  account  of 
necessary  teaching  engagements,  to  prepare  for  the  B.A. 
degree  by  attending  evening  classes ; whilo  fifteen  for- 
mer students  have  taken  Medical  degrees  in  London, 
Paris,  the  Royal  University,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Dublin. 

In  Victoria  College  there  has  been  a great  and  unin- 
terrupted increase  in  the  annual  averages  of  Passes  at 
the  B.A.  degree  examination  in  Arts,  the  increase  in 
the  last  five  years  being  seven  times  greater  than  those 
of  the  first  five  years. 

Let  me  cite  an  illustration  out  of  many  years  of  simi- 
lar success.  In  1892  the  thirty-two  Victorians  who 
passed  at  the  First  and  Second  Arts  and  at  tho  B.A. 
degree  examinations  were  awarded  the  remarkable  total 
of  thirty-seven  Honours.  Qf  these  eight  were  Exhibi- 
tions, two  were  retained  Modern  Literature  Scholar- 
ships, and  another  the  Stewart  Scholarship  for  being 
first  in  English  and  one  Modern  Language  in  two  suc- 
cessive years.  In  the  number  of  Honours  and  other 
distinctions  won  by  its  students,  this  College  has  several 
times  come  third  of  all  the  competing  Colleges,  that  U 
just  next  to  University  College,  Dublin,  and  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast.  . _ . 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  we  had  no  Govern- 
ment Scholarships,  nor  did  we  offer  our  own  Scholar- 
ships to  attract  clever  girls  from  other  schools,  but  con- 
fined them  to  girls  who  had  been  educated  at  Victoria 
College.  Our  University  graduates  are  therefore  mainly 
old  Victorians  educated  in  connection  with  the  Inter- 
mediate system  in  the  Secondary  Department  of  Vic- 
toria College.  . 

Though  we  have  our  College  magazine  and  College 
societies,  our  Guild  of  Former  Students,  associated  for 
encouragement  in  philanthropic  and  other  work  suit- 
able for  women,  still  it  is  a singular  feature  of  the 
unique  educational  work  carried  on  here  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  small  Scholarships  attached  to  it, 
the  College  has  been  entirely  without  endowments. 

The  fact  that  we  have  already  practically  opened  up 
higher  education  in  connection  with  the  University  as 
an  industrial  employment  for  ladies  gives  Victoria  Col- 
lege a unique  standing,  and,  in  addition  to  the  high 
position  of  its  Honour  and  Pass  candidates,  gives  it  a 
special  claim  to  be  made  a separate  and  affiliated  or 
associated  institution  in  Belfast  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women,  in  connection  with  whatever  University 
is  evolved  after  the  sitting  of  this  Royal  Commission. 

I hope  ere  long  to  perfect  arrangements  which  I have 
now  in  progress,  which  will  enable  tho  valuable  tradi- 
tions Victoria  College  enjoys  to  be  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  another,  as  in  our  best  institutions 
for  boys.  , 

What  I ask  for  Victoria  College  in  any  reconstruc- 
tion of  University  Education  for  Ireland  is  : — 

1.  That  it  shall  be  admitted  as  a teaching  institu- 

tion, in  which  the  Arts  Faculty  is  fully  equipped,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  inspection.  . 

2.  That  the  students  of  Victoria  College  shall  be 
eligible  to  compete  for  all  Exhibitions,  prizes,  and 
other  emoluments  of  a similar  nature. 

3.  That  certificates  of  attendance  at  Victoria  College 
shall  be  accepted  by  the  University  authorities. 

4.  That  a right  of  appeal  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  m 
Council  shall  be  given  to  Victoria  College,  in  case  the 
University  with  which  it  is  associated,  should  attempt 
not  to  give  it  adequate  justice  or  a further  hearing. 

I wish  now  to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  what  are 
the  most  pressing  requirements  of  women’s. education  m 
Ireland.  The  necessity  which  exists  of  giving  to  women 
oi  the  middle  classes  in  Ireland  an  education  which 
will  enable  them  to  support  themselves  as  well  as  im- 
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part  a higher  intelligence  to  family  life  must  be  regarded 
as  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  country,  where  the 
developing  and  strengthening  of  these  classes  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  If  the  felt  wants  of  women’s  educa- 
tion are  to  be  met,  surely  now  is  the  time  to  consider 
and  supply  the  needs,  especially  of  those  Colleges  which 
have  sprung  up  amidst  the  greatest  difficulties.  There 
should  be  adequate  buildings  and  other  equipments 
essential  to  their  comfort  and  the  further  development 
of  the  education  and  special  necessities  of  Irishwomen. 
It  is  not  the  absorption  of  women’s  into  men’s  Colleges 
that  is  demanded,  or  that  will  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
case  if  we  would  deepen  and  extend  education  at  our 
great  centres.  Women's  educational  work  is  in  imme- 
diate need  of  such  surroundings  and  support  as  have 
given  dignity  and  prestige  for  centuries  to  the  educa- 
tion of  men  of  the  same  class.  It  is  perfectly  patent 
from  the  statistics  already  laid  before  the  Commission 
of  the  efficient  work  done  by  the  women’s  Colleges  in 
Dublin  and  Belfast  that  to  absorb  them  into  any  other 
existing  College  would  be  a serious  loss  to  women’s 
education  generally.  Victoria  College  has  continued  to 
exist,  although  for  the  last  seven  years  the  attendance 
of  clever  women  students  has  been  solicited,  by  the 
authorities  of  men’s  Colleges,  .by  advertisement  and 
otherwise,  and  by  offering  the  Scholarships  formerly 
confined  to  men. 

Does  not  their  attendance  at  a women’s  College,  in 
spite  of  these  inducements,  emphatically  show  that 
women  and  their  guardians  in  Ireland,  while  they 
ardently  desire  University  Education,  are  not  en- 
amoured of  attendance  at  mixed  Colleges  at  our  great 
centres. 

The  statistics  now  presented  to  your  Commission,* 
when  compared  with  those  you  have  received  from  men’s 
Colleges,  show  that  the  highest  standard  of  Honours 
and  the  most  numerous  successes  on  the  Honour  lists 
of  the  women  students  of  the  Royal  University  have 
been  obtained  by  those  educated  at  women’s  Colleges. 
This  testifies  to  the  marvellous  efficiency  with  which 
they  have  been  carried  -on  amidst  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties. We  cannot,  therefore,  for  a moment  believe 
that  there  will  be  any  thought  among  the  enlightened 
of  annihilating  institutions  that  by  their  popularity 
and  success  loudly  demand  State  help  and  local  aid  to 
further  their  practical  utility. 

May  I remind  you  that  there  are  several  ways  in 
which  these  institutions  may  be  undermined,  and  with 
that  the  enthusiasm  of  women  for  education  suppressed. 
One  of  these  ways  is  to  provide  no  endowment  for  their 
education  except  by  requiring  attendance  at  men’s  Col- 
leges. In  this  way  women  will  be  crushed  out  of  the 
higher  appointments  as  teachers. 

Would  not  this  be  almost  an  insuperable  ban  placed 
on  women’s  institutions  now  by  their  own  exertions  in 
the  front  of  the  movement  if  we  couple  with  this  the 
other  fact  that  there  is  an  unwritten  law  in  mixed 
Colleges  for  men  and  women,  as  well  as  in  the  Royal 
University  itself,  that  women  with  the  highest  Univer- 
sity qualifications  need  not  apply  either  as  teachers  or 
as  senior  Examiners? 

I do  not  for  a moment  ask  that  all  Lecturers  in  our 
women’s  Colleges  shall  be  women  ; but  I do  plead  that 
the  highest  posts  in  their  own  Colleges  shall  be  open 
to  women  who  have  shown  their'  ability  to  teach.  I 
ask  that  women’s  Colleges  shall  be  endowed  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
their  great  work  on  such  modern  and  useful  lines  as  are 
needed  in  this  country.  Will  you  kindly  remember 
that  in  pleading  for  this  we  especially  desire  to  be  able 
to  meet  the  difficulty  of  hundreds  of  women  constantly 
drifting  into  our  great  centres — gentlewomen  with  very 
limited  means,  the  widows  of  professional  men  and 
merchants,  who  bring  their  families  here  for  education 
and  support.  Their  sons,  naturally,  must  be  educated 
first ; when  that  is  done  there  is  generally  little  means 
to  expend  on  the  teaching  of  their  daughters,  and 
when  these  girls  are  educated  is  it  not  plain,  if  there 
are  no  high  teaching  posts  left  to  reward  their  educa- 
tion, one  great  reason  for  higher  education  is  taken 
away?  How  many  men  of  talent,  may  I ask  you, 
■would  enter  the  Church — the  institution  that,  above  all, 
is  guided  by  the  most  unselfish  traditions  and  example 
—were  there  no  plums  of  office  awaiting  its  most  gifted 
clerics  ? 

If  anywhere  in  this  poor  but  talented  country,  want 
cf  means,  past  neglect,  latent  intelligence,  power  to 
influence  others,  combined  with  the  most  successful 
cSorts  to  embrace  advantages  hitherto  offered,  appeal 
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for  sympathy  and  help  to  the  friends  of  education, 
such  an  appeal  comes  with  special  force  from  the  un- 
endowed women's  Colleges,  which  through  immense  diffi- 
culties have  bravely  struggled  to  the  front. 

In  education,  as  in  everything  else,  there  is  a fashion. 
If  women  are  allowed  nothing  but  mixed  education  in 
the  higher  Colleges  with  men  as  teachers,  a similar  state 
of  things  will  extend  to  every  institution  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  better  status  as  teachers  of  their  own  sex 
that  women  have  gained  will,  by  the  suppression  of 
educational  posts,  be  insidiously  but  effectually  lowered. 
Remember,  we  do  not  ask  for  a women’s  University ; 
we  want  women  to  be  examined  by  the  same  papers  and 
standards  as  men  in  the  collegiate  courses  that  they 
take  in  common  with  men ; but  after  a very  long  and 
varied  experience  it  is  my  opinion  if  women’s  Colleges 
are  not  strengthened  now,  a serious  blow  will  be  given 
to  women's  education  in  this  country.  It  ought  surely 
to  be  regarded  as  an  axiomatic  truth  that  women  who 
have  high  intellectual  gifts  as  students  and  teachers 
should  have  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  cultivating 
these  gifts  in  women’s  Colleges.  Any  change  in  Univer- 
sity arrangements  should  include  these  reforms  in 
women’s  education. 

What  I earnestly  beg  is  that,  in  any  recommendation 
from  this  Commission  for  legislation  to  meet  the  claims 
of  certain  sections  of  the  Irish  people,  or  to  increase  the 
endowments  of  men’s  Colleges,  the  necessities  of  women’s 
Colleges  shall  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  such  assist- 
ance shall  be  given  to  existing  women’s  Colleges  in  the 
future  as  is  consistent  with  their  past  work  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  higher  education.  Women,  like  men, 
need  the  widening  of  their  aims  in  University  teaching, 
and  for  this  purpose  financial  assistance  is  needed. 

In  a centre  like  Belfast  facilities  should  exist  for  the 
training  of  women  in  Domestic  Science,  corresponding 
with  the  proposed  Faculty  of  Commerce  for  men.  On 
educational  grounds,  as  well  as  to  emphasise  the  impor- 
tance of  this  kind  of  training  to  the  women  of  Ireland, 
Domestic  Science  should  be  taken  under  the  guardian- 
ship and  guidance  of  a University.  It  could  not  be 
taught  in  a men’s  College.  It  is  properly  a subject  for 
a women’s  College. 

While  there  is  great  necessity  for  teachers  of  Domestic 
Science  all  over  the  country,  every  woman  of  the  middle 
class,  after  her  school  education  is  over,  should  have 
a good  training  in  Domestic  Science.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  impossible  to  deal  effectively  with  this  problem  for 
the  class  of  students  attending  Victoria  College  except 
by  the  provision  of  University  institutions  in  which 
teachers  of  Domestic  Science  could  be  trained. 

Indeed,  after  the  First  University  Examination  in 
Arts,  with  my  experience,  I should  like  to  direct  many 
women  students  who  can  only  attempt  a Pass  B.A. 
degree  to  take,  instead,  a practical  Domestic  Science 
course  of  two  or  three  years’  duration.  I think,  in  this 
way,  they  might  find  careers  more  suitable  to  their  capa- 
cities than  the  badly-paid  teaching  which  is  sometimes 
the  barren  reward  of  even  prolonged  studies. 

In  my  judgment,  if  the  University  system  were  ex- 
tended in  this  direction  it  should  gather  in  a con- 
stituency it  does  not  now  reach,  and  it  would  not  only 
benefit  institutions  and  teachers,  but  it  would  greatly 
increase  the  general  comfort  of  our  Irish  middle-class 
homes. 

With  the  view  of  developing  the  higher  Technical 
Education  for  women,  a department  in  our  women’s 
Colleges  should  not  only  be  thoroughly  officered,  but 
should  be  fully  equipped  to  train  teachers  in  the  prin- 
ciples that  regulate  Domestic  Science.  By  maintenance 
Scholarships  and  Scholarships  covering  fees,  young 
ladies  from  country  homes  could  avail  themselves  of 
opportunities  for  obtaining  a practical  and  advanced 
education,  not  less  useful  to  them  and  their  families 
than  the  courses  of  Commercial  Education  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  young  men. 

A women’s  College  should  also  afford  the  highest 
training  in  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  in 
order  to  give  the  opportunity  of  preparing  for  the  most 
advanced  theoretical  and  practical  examinations  for 
degrees  in  Music  in  the  University.  This  kind  of  train- 
ing requires  able  specialised  and  well-paid  lecturers 
and  teachers  attached  to  the  College  to  give  regular 
lectures,  and  not  brought  in  simply  when  an  advanced 
musical  student  appears.  In  the  interest  of  the  highest 
musical  culture  there  should  be  endowments  for  such 
in  women’s  Colleges. 

At  Victoria  College  we  undertake  the  training  of  a 
limited  number  of  teachers,  according  to  the  Kinder- 
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garten  system,  and  for  certifioation;in  their  work  by  the 
Froebel  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Every 
year  we  are  sending  out  educated  women  to  teach ; 
and  the  position  of  women  teachers  has  improved 
greatly  since  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  University. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  well-assured  future  success 
and  good  support  I should  like  to  be  able  to  give  them 
such  a training  course  as  teachers  as  would  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  professional  education  among  women 
teachers  in  Secondary  Schools.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me 
that  all  women  suffer  in  their  life-work  in  their  own 
homes  because  of  their  very  general  ignorance  of  educa- 
tion and  the  principles  underlying  it.  After  completing 
the  purely  scholastic  portion  of  their  education,  women 
should  certainly  have  the  opportunity;  both  practically 
and  theoretically,  of  preparing  for  their  life-work, 
either  as  the  teachers  or  mothers  of  children.  They 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  gaining  insight  into  the 
best  methods  of  teaching,  training,  and  employing  chil- 
dren, and  of  promoting  their  healthy  development,  and 
of  profiting  by  the  experience  of  skilled  teachers  in  a 
well-organised  school.  Many  of  our  young  teachers, 
who  have  themselves  received  a good  education,  are 
utterly  deficient  in  the  art  of  class  teaching  and  of  dis- 
cipline. They  may  understand  Literature,  Mathe- 
matics, Botany,  and  Zoology,  but  they  cannot  impart  a 
knowledge  of  thege  subjects.  They  know'  nothing  of 
Psychology,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  and  they  are 
ignorant  of  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  education. 
A special  department  in  our  women’s  Colleges  is  re- 
quired to  remedy  this  defect.  ' 


The  greatest  problem  of  the  present  day  rs  surely 
the.  education  of  the  young.  Unless  the  teacher  has 
clearness  of  thought  as  to  what  tlui  children  require 
where  can  we  look  for  help  on  the  question  1 r 

What  wohavo  already  bwn  able  to  accomplish  under 
the  auspices  of  tho  Royal  University  enables  us  to 
understand  what  wo  might  attain  in  the  interests  of 
women’s  education  in  other  branches,  did  our  Colleges 
receive  any  such  measure  of  endowment  as  is  afforded 
to  men’s  Colleges. 

We  have  seen  much  done  for  education  in  our  time 
but  as  in  tho  ascent  of  a great  mountain,  as  soon  as  the- 
summit  of  one  peak  is  gained,  another,  and  still  an- 
other, appears ; so  has  it  been  in  my  life  in  educational  , 
matters.  Now  I have  tho  faith  to  believe,  if  we  had 
only  tho  moans,  wo  could  still  go  on  doing  higher  and' 
better  work  for  the  elevation  of  our  dear  young  country- 
women, and  through  them  of  the  country  at  large. 

7610.  Professor  Lorratn  Swrar. — You  spolco  of  some: 
change  in  the  constitution  of  tho  Victoria  College: 
what  is  the  change  you  contemplate?-  -T  at  present 
contemplate  the  formation  of  a Corporate  Body  to  take 
charge  of  tho  College,  who  would  lie  responsible  for 
it,  and  who  would  carry  it  on  on  tho  linos  on  which  it. 
has  been  hitherto  worked. 

7611.  A body  such  as  the  Queen’s  College  Corporate 
Body? — I do  not  know  exactly  what  the  Queen’s  College  • 
Corporate  Body  is.  I mean  a local  body,  on  which  ‘ 
there  should  be  some  academic  men,  and  some  business 
men  ; and,  of  course;  women  of  academic  standing. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Miss  Margaret  MacKillip,  Head  Mistress,  Victoria  High  School,  Londonderry,  examined. 


7612.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Miss  MacKillip,  you 
are  Head  Mistress  of  the  Victoria  High  School,  Lon- 
donderry?— I am,  sir. 

7613.  You  have  prepared  a document,  in  which  you 
state  your: views  on  the  subject  of  the  higher  education 
of  women,  with  special  reference  to  the  University 
Question.  We  have  all  read  your  paper,  and  have  been 
much  interested  by  it,  and  we  propose  to  save  you  the 
trouble  of  going  through  it  now,  by  taking  it  as  your 
evidence ; but  I understand  that  there  is  one  paragraph 
which  you  desire  to  read  and  emphasise.  Is  that  so?  - 
Yes;  I am  only  here  to  urge  one  matter — the  desite 
that  all  Honours  and  privileges  shall,  in  any  nuw 
scheme,  be  left  open  to  women,  upon  the  same  terms 
and  on  the  same  conditions,  as  they  are  to  men. 

7614.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  any  observations 
you  wish  to  make? — I wish  to  state  that,  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  University,  about  120  students 
have  matriculated  from  the  Victoria  High  School,  Lon- 
donderry. Of  these,  11  took  Exhibitions,  one  being  a 
First  Class,  and  there  were  about  76  Honours,  First 
and  Second  Class.  Of  these,  24  passed  the  First  Arts 
examination,  22  passed  the  Second  Arts  examination, 
and  19  obtained  the  B.A.  degree.  As  a rule,  the  matri- 
culated students  have  attended  Magee  College,  London- 
derry, taking  such  lectures  as  they  required  for  their 
respective  courses ; the  other  teaching  and  coaching 
had  to  be  supplied  by  the  Victoria  High  School,  i.e., 
Modern  Languages,  Honour  Mathematics. 

The  Honourable  the  IriBli  Society  and  the  Worshipful 
the  Drapers’  Company  (who  have  for  centuries  had 
landed  interests  in  the  county  of  Londonderry)  founded, 
at  my  suggestion,  some  valuable  Scholarships,  which 
have  done  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  women’s  educa- 
tion in  Londonderry.  These  Scholarships  are  all  given 
on  the  results  of  the  Matriculation  examination  in  the 
Royal  University.  The  Drapers'  Scholarship,  awarded 
annually,  is  tenable  for  three  years  (£30,  £35,  £40), 
on  condition  that  the  holder  passes  the  First  and 
Second  Arts  of  the  Royal  University,  with  Honours  in 
one . subject  at  least.  . The  Irish  Society  gives  one 
of  £30  a year,  tenable  for  three  years,  on  con- 
dition that  the  holder  passes  the  First  and 
Second  Arts  examinations  .of . the  Royal  University. 
These  Scholarships  have  been  extremely  useful  in  help- 
ing clever  students  to  work  up.  to  the  Degree  examina- 
tion, and  the  students  have  been  able : to’  Obtain  the 
necessary . teaching  at.  the  Magee  College  and  at  ■ the 
Victoria  High  School.  The  most  valuable  of  these 
Scholarships  is  tenable  at  Girtoh  College,  Cambridge 
(£100  a year,  for  three  years),  and  the  holders  of  these 
Scholarships  prepare  for  the  Tripos  examinations,  and, 
as  a rule,  have  taken  very  good  places  in  the  Classical, 
Natural  Science,  and  Modern  and  Medieeval  Language 


Triposes ; and  the  result  of  the  teaching  privileges 
given  by  Cambridge  is  always  apparent. 

While  acknowledging  the  boon  which  women  students 
have  enjoyed  in  being  able  to  take  the  degrees  in  the 
Royal  University,  I deplore  the  fact  that  the  degrees 
can  be  obtained  without  attendance  at  College  lectures. 
This  has  led  to  a degradation  of  the  ideal  of  University 
culture,  and  (if  I may  be  permitted  to  say  it)  is  the- 
weak  point  in  the  Royal  University  system.  I would 
venture  to  hope  that  in  any  re-adjustment  it  will  be- 
made  impossible  to  obtain  degrees  without  continuous 
attendance  at  College  lectures.  Should  this  principle- 
be  laid  down  for  men,  I presume  it  would  hold  good  for 
women  also.  The  best  provision  will,  of  necessity,  be- 
made  for  men,  and  women’s  interests  can  only  be  safe- 
guarded by  giving  them  their  share  in  this  provision, 
without  any  restriction  whatever  on  tho  score  of  sex, 
and  without  arranging  teaching  for  them  exclusively 
in  women’s  Colleges.  The  greatest  present  necessity  is 
that  all  good  teaching  should  he  open  to  women,  and 
that  if  any  endowment  or  affiliation  be  given  to  any 
woman’s  College  in  connection — say,  with  Trinity  or 
Belfast — such  licence  or  affiliation  ought  not  to  exclude 
the  students  of  these  women’s  Colleges,  or  other  non-resi- 
dential  students,  from  enjoying  all  privileges  of  lectures 
and  teaching  open  to  mon.  I have  consulted  some  of 
the  most  eminent  women  in  England  on  these  points, 
and  beg  to  ask  your  consideration  of  tho  opinion  of 
Miss  Julia  Kennedy,  of  Cambridge,  and  of  Dr.  Sophie 
Bryant,  of  London  University. 

7615.  Do  you  propose  to  have  their  letters  printed, 
as  part  of  your  evidence? — Yob,  if  you  please.  Miss 
Kennedy  writes  : — “ I need  hardly  say  how  strongly  I 
agree  with  you  that  women  should  have  admittance 
to  the  lectures  and  teaching  which  may  bo  provided 
for  men.  I hope  you  will  say  this  fearlessly.  When 
the  women’s  Colleges  wero  first  started  in  Cambridge 
about  half  the  Professors  of  the  University  opened 
their  lectures  (all  but  one  have  done  so  since),  hut 
no  'lectures  in  any  men’s  Colleges  were  opened  till 
some  years  later.  I think  it  was  about  1878  that  the 
women  students  were  allowed  to  go  to  Christ's  Col- 
lege, and  not  long  after  that  several  other  Colleges 
admitted  Girton  and  Newnliam  students  to  College 
lectures  in  connection  with  the  inter-collegiate  system- 
This  system  is  not  only  an  economy  in  lecturing 
power,  but  enablos  students  to  attend  the  best  lee- 
tores ,in  special  subjects*  whether. they  belong  to  their 
own  College  or  not.  The  latest  development,  as  you 
hn'ay  have  heard,  is  that  Miss  Jane  Harrison,  Q* 
Newnham,  has  given-  lectures  on  classical  archreologTi 
which  have  been  attended  by  all  the  men  reading  f or  the 
archteology  group  in  Part  II.  of  the  classical  tripos. 

Mrs.  Bryant  says: — “To  every  institution  of  * 
secular  nature  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
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women  should  be  admitted.-  In  no  other  way  can  the 
dull  benefits,  of  the  higher  education  be  secured  for 
them.  Women  by  themselves  can  never  build  up  the 
•necessary  institutions  for  the  higher!  work.  They 
must  have  part  in  the  provisions  made  for  men.  This 
has  been  made  very  clear  in  the  controversies  that 
have  gone  on  here  in  England.  When  I say  that  women 
■cannot  build  up  the  necessary  institutions  for  them- 
selves, I have  -it  in  my  mind  that  a large  number  of 
the  most  able  women  are  constantly  being  drafted  out 
•of  the  educational  field  into  the  domestic  sphere. 
.Even  if  we  can  expect  the  same  standard  from  women 
on  an  average  as  from  men,  their  ability  to  build  up 
a real  University  would  be  seriously  limited  by  this 
consideration.” 

At  a meeting  of  graduates  (of  Victoria  University, 
The  Witness 


€5 

Edinburgh,  Royal  University,  and  Cambridge  Tripos 
Certificated),  held  in  Victoria. High  School,  Derry,. it 
was  unanimously  agreed,  that  it  would  be  fatal. to  the 
interests  of  women’s.  University  education  to  restrict 
University  teaching  to  women’s  Colleges.  The  same 
opinion  has,  I understand,  been  laid  before  you  as 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Irish  Woman  Graduates, 
whose  evidence  Miss  Oldham  has  obtained.  ... 

I understand  from  the  collected  evidence  which 
Miss  Oldham  has  laid  before  you*  that  over  200  women 
graduates  of  the  Royal  University  are  strongly  of 
this  opinion,  viz.,  that  there  should  be  no. separate 
arrangements  for  women’s  University  Education.  They 
have  come  to  this  conclusion  both  on  educational  and 
on  economic  grounds.  That  is  really  all  I have  to  say 
upon  the  subject. 

withdrew. 


Miss  M.  E.  Deane,  b.a.,  Headmistress,  Strand  House  School,  Londonderry,  examined. 


7616.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Miss  Deane,  you  are 
Principal  of  the  Strand  House  School,  Londonderry? 
— I am,  sir. 

7617.  I believe  you  were  formerly  a student  of  the 
Royal  Holloway  College,  London?— Yes;  and  also  of 
Magee  College,  Londonderry. 

7618.  We  understand  that  you  have  some  informa- 
tion which  you  desire  to  present  to  us  with  regard  to 
the  higher  education  of  women  ? — Yes,  sir ; but  not 
much,  except  to  say  that  on  the  University  Question 
the  interests  of  women  should  be  remembered,  and  that 
-whatever  is  considered  the  best  education  for  men 
should  be  given  to  women  also — in  a word,  that  the 
Colleges,  and  all  honours,  prizes,  and  degrees  should 
be  open  to  women,  in  the  same  way,  and  on  the  same 
conditions,  as  they  are  to  men.  The  chief  point  I 
wish  to  emphasise  is,  that  in  whatever  changes  may 
be  made  in  the  Royal  University,  the  same  advantages 
shall  be  open  to  men  and  women  aliko,  or  in  event 
-of  a new  University  or  Universities  being  established, 
women  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  men.  To 
•ensure  this  I should  ask  that  all  “ recognised  schools  " 
•of  the  University  keep  their  lectures,  demonstrations, 
laboratories,  &c.,  open  to  women,  and  all  advantages 
in  the  way  of  Scholarships  and  Bursaries  open  to 
women  on  an  equal  footing  with  men.  Residence, 
■such  as  is  provided  at  the  Royal  Holloway  College  or 
the  Cambridge  Women’s  Colleges  and  Oxford  Halls, 
is  desirable,  but  not  of  the  first  importance. 

With  regard  to  the  University  Question,  I am  in- 
clined to  adopt  Dr.  Leebody’s  solution,  to  regard  the 
abolition  of  the  Royal  University  as  a mistake. 

Personally  I should  consider  non-sectarian  Colleges 
best,  and  any  accentuation  of  religious  differences  a 
xetrogade  step ; but  if  we  must  have  distinction,  then 

The  Witness 


preferably  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  “schools” 
under  a common  University  to  two  separate  denomi- 
national Universities. 

In  event  of  such  “schools”  being  established  with 
adequate  endowment  and  equipment,  it  would  be  best 
if  ail  students  could  attend  such  a “ school  ” ; but  we 
believe  it  might  be  necessary  to  arrange  an  exami- 
nation or  examinations  for  external  students,  pro- 
viding as  far  as  possible,  that  success  at  such  exami- 
nations should  represent  the  same  standard  of  know- 
ledge and  attainments  as  in  the  case  of  internal  stu- 
dents. 

I should  like  to  mention  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  admission  of  Protestants  to  Roman 
Catholic  “ schools  ” and  Roman  Catholics  to  Protest- 
ant “schools,”  so  that  all  sects  might  benefit  by  the 
“ school  ” in  the  nearest  district. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  public  Matriculation 
examination  be  discontinued.  I am  inclined  to  think 
it  would  be  desirable  that  you  should  have  a 
Matriculation  examination  open  to  women  on  the 
London  University  lines.  At  the  Royal  Holloway 
College  we  were  trained  for  the  London  University, 
principally.  I should  have  never  been  in  the  Hollo- 
way College,  only  there  was  not  a Chair  of  Modem 
Literature  in  the  Magee  College. 

7619.  I think  we  are  in  possession  of  your  views. 
Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add? — There  is  one 
other  point.  I should  prefer  the  students  to  be  intern, 
instead  of  extern.  I think  it  is  a pity,  from  an 
educational  point  of  view,  that  there  should  be  extern 
students. 

7620.  You  would  not  give  degrees  to  students  unless 
they  studied  in  a College? — Well,  I should,  encourage 
students,  as  far  as  possible,  to  obtain  their  education 
in  a College. 

withdrew. 


Alexander  Dempsey,  Esq.,  m.d.,  l.r.c.s.l,  examined. 

<0ne  of  the  representatives  selected  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission  on  behalf  of  a number  of  Homan 
Catholics  of  Belfast  and  of  the  neighbouring  counties.) 

7621.  Chairman. — Dr. 


; — Dempsey,  you  have  been 

selected  to  give  evidence  here  in  behalf  of  a number 
of  leading  Roman  Catholics  in  the  North  of  Ireland  ? 

les,  my  lord.  I was  chosen  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a large  meeting  of  Catholics,  who  were 
desirous  of  laying  their  views  before  the  Commission. 

7622.  When  was  that  meeting  held? — On  the  18th 
March. 

7623.  Proceed  with  what  you  wish  to  state  ? — I was 
requested,  by  a meeting  of  North  of  Ireland  Catholics, 
•held  m Belfast  on  the  18th  March,  1901,  to  allow  my 
name  to  be  sent  forward  as  a witness  who  would  be 
prepared  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission,  and 
paving  consented,  the  Commission  lias  kindly  afford- 
ed me  the  opportunity. 

I don’t  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  occupy  the 
une  of  the  Commission  by  submitting  evidence  to 
t“a1i  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  labour 
VA  6r  ? seri°us  grievance  in  the  matter  of  University 
education.  I am  in'  complete  agreement  with  the 
st  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dwyer  and  other  witnesses  who  have 
oiven  evidence  on  this  branch  of  the  inquiry.  I have 


nothing  to  add  to  their  arguments,  and  there  is  no 
use  repeating  them.  I hold  that  in  all  justice  better 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  higher  education  of 
Catholics. 

In  the  first  place,  I would  like  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion from  the  point  of  view  of  preserving  the  Univer- 
sities already  existing,  but  re-organizing  them  in  a 
way  that  would  enable  Catholics,  without  sacrifice  of 
conscience,  to  make  use  of  them  and  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  fame  and  prestige  which  they  have  won 
for  themselves. 

Though  the  Royal  University  is  only  an  examining 
Board,  the  high  standard  of  education  which  it  has 
maintained  for  its  different  degrees  has  secured  for 
it  a splendid  reputation.  I can  speak  particularly  of 
its  Medical  degrees.  There  are  no  better  qualified  men 
for  the  practice  of  their  profession,  sent  out  by  any 
other  University  or  licensing  College  in  the  Three 
Kingdoms  than  those  from  the  Royal  University. 
That  is  . the  reputation  they  have  gained,  and  one 
should  endeavour  in  the  interests  of  the  country  and 
of  higher  education  to  preserve  and  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  such  an  institution. 


Belfast. 
April.3,  1902. 

Miss  Margaret 
MacKillip. 


Miss  M.  E. 
Deane,  b.a. 


Alexander 
Dempsey, 
Esq.,  m.d. 

L.B.C.S.I. 
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Alexander 
Dempsey, 
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If  the  grievances  that  Catholics  complain  of,  and 
justly  complain  of,  can  be  remedied  without  destroy- 
ing the  Royal  University  and  losing  the  valuable 
prestige  which  it  has  won  it  would  be  a very  desirable 
thing. 

The  Royal  University,  though  nominally  only 
twenty  years  in  existence,  succeeded  so  closely  and. 
intimately  upon  the  disestablished  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity, that  it  derived  a large  amount  of  its  success  from 
the  reputation  that  University  had  achieved  in  its 
thirty  years  of  existence.  So  that  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity in  one  sense  might  be  regarded  as  having  com- 
pleted half  a century. 

There  is,  I think,  some  confusion  in  the  popular 
mind  about  what  is  called  a Teaching  University. 
As  far  as  actual  teaching  is  concerned,  the  value  of 
such  a University  is  very’much  exaggerated.  All  the 
teaching  that  is  done  by  Cambridge,  Oxford,  or  Dub- 
lin University  might  be  as  efficiently  done  by  any  of 
the  constituent  Colleges  of  these  Universities.  If  the 
Colleges  are  made  as  complete  and  perfect  and  autono- 
mous as  it  is  possible  to  make  a College,  the  Univer- 
sity which  grants  degrees  to  the  students  educated  in 
those  Colleges  need  have  no  higher  function  than  to 
see  that  the  standard  of  education  in  those  Colleges 
is  maintained  at  a high  level — that  proper  methods 
cf  instruction  are  adopted— that  competent  Professors 
are  appointed— that  the  necessary  appliances  for  edu- 
cation are  available  for  teaching — that  the  examina- 
tions for  degrees  are  sufficiently  searching  and  pro- 
perly conducted,  and  that  the  reputation  of  the  Uni- 
versity through  its  Colleges  is  in  every  way  promoted. 

I think  the  Royal  University  could  be  re-constructed 
so  as  to  occupy  a position  of  that  kind,  and  a Senate 
could  be  appointed  that  would  be  representative  of 
the  several  Colleges  I would  propose  should  be  affi- 
liated to  it. 

The  Royal  University,  as  successor  to  a certain  ex- 
tent of  the  Queen’s  University,  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
University  suitable  for  the  middle  classes  or  for  people 
of  moderate  means,  just  as  Trinity  or  Dublin  Univer- 
sity is  availed  of  by  the  sons  of  the  gentry,  profes- 
sional classes,  and  of  people  generally  of  more  ample 
means.  On  account  of  this  position  which  Trinity 
College  occupies,  I think  in  order  to  establish  the 
equality  which  has  been  demanded  for  Catholics,  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  two  classes — First — For  the 
gentry  and  upper  middle  classes,  and  Second— For 
people  of  more  moderate  means. 

The  establishment  of  one  College  in  Dublin,  suit- 
able for  Catholics,  on  an  equality  with  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  on  the  same  lines,  would  not  in  my  opinion 
suit  the  requirements  of  the  bulk  of  the  Catholic 
people  of  the  country,  and  if  that  alone  were  the  only 
provision  made  for  the  higher  education  of  Catholics 
U would  fall  far  short  of  what  is  expected.  The  cost 
of  education  at  Trinity  College,  and  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation in  tho  Catholic  University  'College  is  practi- 
cally  the  same.  I speak  particularly  of  the  faculty  of 
Medicine.  The  fees  for  lectures,  for  hospital  instruc- 
tions, and  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Medi- 
a”d  B.Cii.,  in  Trinity  amount 

t.  r1  it7®'  ?n  ^ie  Medical  School  of  the 

Catholic  University,  for  clinical  instruction,  and 

f"  same  degree  in  tho  Royal  the  cost 
is  ±,105  3s.  Dublin  University  requires  that  a 

candidate  for  a Medical  degree  should  possess  a degree 
in  Arts,  and  the  extra  cost  for  lectures  for  the  B.A. 
degree  is  about  £80,  making  in  all  for  the  M.B.  degree 
=-■*32  Ml  round  numbers. 

A ,I,.1¥IV?  ,no  doubt  if  a Catholic  College  were  es- 
tablished in  Dublin  it  would  be  run  on  exactly  the 
same  lines  as  Trinity,  and  as  far  as  fees  for  lectures 
and  other  charges  are  concerned,  I think  myself  it 
ought  to  be.  But  that  system  of  education  would  be 
too  expensive  for  the  majority  of  the  people  who 
might  reasonably  desire  a University  degree,  and  is 
considerably  more  than  a student  attending  any  of 
the  Queen  s Colleges  has  to  pay  for  his  lectures ‘and 
nospital  attendance. 

The  entire  fees  in  the  Belfast  Queen’s  College  for  a 
Medical  degree,  mchiding  hospital  fees  and  the  fees 
for  the  degree  itself  in  the  old  Queen's  University, 
amounted  to  sixty  guineas,  about  one-fourth  of  tho 
cost  of  a Medical  degree  m Trinity  College.  The 
course  has  been  made  more  extensive  in  the  Roval 
University.  More  subjects  have  been  added  on  to'it, 
and  the  hospital  fees  in  Belfast  have  been  increased, 
but  still  the  entire  cost  for  lectures— for  hospital  fees 

=«L^reeltXanm«tl^nAees’  which  a Medical  student 
attending  the  Belfast  Queen’s  College  has  to  pay, 


amounts  as  near  as  I can  estimate  it  to  £97,  or  u : 
tween  one-half  and  one-third  of  the  cost  of  a degree  i 
in  Dublin  University. 

The  demand  for  equality  in  higher  education  to  mv 
mind  means  equality  in  status  as  well  as  equality  in 
facilities  and  endowment.  If  there  is  to  bo  equality  in 
status  there  must  be  a College  on  the  lines  of  Trinity 
If  there  is  to  be  equality  in  the  facilities  of  obtaining 
University  education  then  there  must  bo  a College  on 
the  lines  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  In  other  words  you 
must  have  higher  education  suitable  for  the  wealthy 
and  a higher  education  suitable  to  the  peoplo  of  more 
moderate  moans. 

I think  on  account  of  tho  position  which  Trinity  | 
College  occupies  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  ' 
distinction  should  bo  made,  and  I think  it  is  essential  ' 
under  existing  circumstances  that  provision  should  ba 
made  for  both  classes  of  Catholics. 

I would  therefore  suggest  that  a College  for  Catho- 
lics should  bu  establish od  in  Dublin  on  an  equality  in 
every  respect,  as  far  as  possible,  witli  Trinity— having 
an  equal  endowment— having  halls  of  residence,  and 
having  a constitution  as  Catholic  as  Trinity  College 
is  Protestant,  but,  like  Trinity,  free  from  tests.  5 

In  Trinity  College  I am  aware  there  is  provision  for 
different  grades,  with  a special  scale  of  feus  for  each— 
the  nobility,  the  fellow-commoners,  the  pensioners 
and  the  Sizars,  but  I don’t  think  the  arrangement  has 
been  a success.  Tho  Sizars  are  a very  limited  body 
and  I question  if  they  are  a very  happy  body.  The 
iHdlow-commoners  and  pensioners  are  of  the  same  social 
status,  and  compose  almost  the  entire  body  of  students 
attending  the  College.  I am  afraid  tlio  arrangement 
would  not  work  auy  bettor  if  Colleges  under  the 
same  University  were  established  for  different 
grades  of  society.  The  students  of  a Catholic 
Coliego  m Dublin,  on  an  expensive  basis  like 
trinity  College,  would  scarcely  fraternize  with  the  stu- 
ffir  * i a cl!c'apcr  ColH,(‘.  though  both  Colleges  were 
affiliated  to  tlie  same  University.  The  students  of  the 
Dublin  College  would  scarcely  regard  the  students  of 
the  provincial  Colleges  as  their  equals.  They  would 
feel  that  the  men  from  the  provinces  were  neither  ob- 
taining the  same  quality  of  education  nor  paying  the 
same  cost  for  their  education  that  they  wore  ; that  they 
were  on  a lower  plane,  and  that  it  was  unfair  that  they 
should  bo  permitted  to  obtain  the  same  degree  as  them- 
selves, and  to  be  labelled  with  the  same  hall  mark  The 
same  objection  would  hold  good  against  a College  for 
Catholics  in  Dublin  on  the  lines  of  Trinity  College, 
being  made  a constituent  College  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity,  if  the  Royal  University  had  the  present  Queen’s 
Colleges  affiliated  to  it. 

I,  therefore,  agree  witli  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  that 
the  ideal  solution  of  the  question  would  be  to  make  the 
Dubhn  Coilego  for  Cathoiics  a constituent  College  of 
the  Dublin  University. 

If  tliat  solution  were  adopted  the  Dublin  College 
would  draw  Catholic  students  from  all  parts  of  Ireland 
who  desired  a really  first-class  University  Education, 
and  who  wero  prepared  to  pay  for  it.  Trinity  College 
and  the  proposed  Catholic  College  being  both  free  from 
tests,  students  of  all  denominations  who  wished  to  be 
graduates  of  the  Dublin  University  could  take  out 
lectures  at  one  or  other  of  these  Colleges.  Provision 
would  then  have  to  be  made  for  people  of  moderate 
means,  and  tins,  I believe,  should  uu  the  principal  de- 
sign of  the  educational  structure  in  Ireland 

I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a mistake 
to  centralize  University  Education  in  Dublin.  Such  a 
course  would  be  contrary  to  what  we  see  is  being  done 
elsewhere.  In  England  and  Wales  every  large  centre 
of  population  that  presents  facilities  for  the  establish- 
ment of  two  or  three  faculties  of  a University,  has  now 
its  University  College.  Experience  has  shown  that  it 
is  better  to  bring  the  education  to  the  students  than  to 
wait  to  see  the  students  will  come  to  the  education. 
The  Belfast  Queens  College  is  an  example  of  the  great 
advantage  of  bringing  the  education  to  the  homes  of  the 
people.  The  Belfast  College  has  been  a great  success, 
and  the  chief  reason  of  its  success  was  that  it  was 
placed  at  the  very  doors  of  the  peoplo  who  might  be 
expected  to  take  advantage  of  it.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  fully  one-lialf  of  the  students  who  received  Uni- 
versity Education  there  would  have  adopted  some  other 
Belfast*  ln  Coll-e2e  not  been  established  in 

The  promoters  of  the  Queen’s  University  system,  in 
founding  provincial  Colleges  in  convenient  centres,  had 
a clear  idea  in  one  respect  of  how  best  to  benefit  the 
people  of  Ireland. 
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We  want  in  this  country  what  is  known  in  Germany 
as  the  “ bread  studies.”  Culture  is  a very  excellent  and 
desirable  accomplishment,  but  in  a poor  country  like 
Ireland  the  main  object  of  a University  education 
should  be  to  fit  the  recipients  of  it  to  earn  a livelihood. 
In  my  opinion,  there  are  very  few  people  in  Ireland  who 
pursue  a University  course  for  the  mere  sake  of  culture. 
The  object  in  Ireland  of  a University  Education  is  to 
obtain  a profession  or  some  position  in  the  Government 
services.  For  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
the  system  of  University  Education  which  will  most 
easily,  cheaply,  and  conveniently  supply  them  with 
what  they  require  to  fit  them  for  these  positions,  is  the 
system  that  is  most  needed  in  this  country.  I do  not 
agree  with  Dr.  M'Keown  that  no  further  facilities  for 
higher  education  are  required,  because  there  is  an  over- 
supply  of  professional  men  for  the  necessities  of  the 
country. 

Ireland  has  so  few  openings  in  business,  commerce, 
and  manufacturing  industries  for  young  men,  that  one 
would  expect  a very  much  larger  number  proportion- 
ately would  go  for  a University  Education  than  would 
in  any  other  country  more  happily  circumstanced  In 
this  respect.  Besides,  professional  work  seems  more 
suitable  to  the  Irish  character  than  business.  There  is 
a variety  and  excitement  in  professional  work  which 
has  a fascination  for  Irishmen.  Irishmen  are  said  to 
be  fond  of  a fight,  and  I suppose  professional  work 
comes  nearer  to  that  than  any  other  occupation. 

The  Queen’s  Colleges  supply  a cheap  education,  and 
the  system  of  education  just  suitable  to  people  of  mode- 
rate means ; and  they  only  require  re-arrangement  of 
their  constitution  to  make  them  successful  institutions. 
In  the  case  of  Belfast,  very  little  change  would  be  neces- 
sary. It  is  practically  a Protestant  College.  There  is 
not  a single  Roman  Catholic  Professor  on  the  teaching 
staff.  The  vast  majority  of  the  students  are  Presby- 
terians, but  Episcopalians  and  students  of  other  Prc- 
testant  denominations  are  also  there,  and  the  only  re- 
arrangement would  be  such  as  would  maintain  it  under 
the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  body.  No  change  would 
be  required  in  the  staff  of  Professors. 

Cork  and  Galway,  the  former  especially,  should  be 
very  successful  Colleges  for  middle-class  Catholics  in 
the  South  and  West,  if  they  were  similarly  arranged  so 
as  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Catholic  body.  Cork 
has  a splendid  field  for  a good  Catholic  College,  and  it 
has  all  the  requirements  necessary  for  a good  Faculty 
of  Medicine.. 

The  material  for  clinical  instruction  in  Medicine  and 
Surgery  is  ample  at  present,  and  no  doubt  it  would  be 
increased  if  the  constitution  of  the  College  were  changed. 

Galway  is  deficient  in  hospital  accommodation,  and 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  the  College  is  very  consider- 
ably handicapped  on  that  account.  I was  six  months 
at  Galway  myself  as  a student,  and  at  that  time  the 
Clinical  instruction  was  very  defective,  on  account  of 
the  want  of  material.  It  may  have  increased  since, 
but  the  population  of  Galway  is  so  small  that  much 
hospital  accommodation  is  not  required  in  the  city. 

With  the  re-arrangement  of  these  Colleges  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  respec- 
tive provinces  in  which  they  are  located,  and  with  the 
establishment  of  a large  College  for  the  better  class  of 
Catholics  of  Ireland  in  Dublin,  the  only  thing  required 
to  make  the  University  scheme  complete,  and  fair,  and 
just  to  all  would  be  the.  founding  of  a College  for 
Catholics  in  Belfast  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Queen’s 
Colleges. 

As  it  was  to  voice  the  opinion  of  the  Catholics  of  Bel- 
fast and  of  the  surrounding  counties  in  Ulster— -I 
think  I might  venture  to  say  the  opinion  of  Catholic 
laymen  throughout  Ulster — that  I was  deputed  to  come 
before  this  Commission,  perhaps  I might  request  that 
the  Commission  will  accept,  and  place  on  their  Minutes, 
a pamphlet  which  I published  in  1897.  It  was  an  in- 
augural address,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  a Catholic 
institution  in  Belfast,  intended  for  the  social  and  edu- 
cational advancement  of  the  people.  In  it  will  be 
found  arguments  in  favour  of  our  claim  for  an  endowed 
College  for  Catholics  in  Belfast,  and  published  with 
it  is  a speech  delivered  on  tire  occasion  by  the  Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Henry,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  in  which  he 
jery  clearly  and  forcibly  sets  forth  his  own  views  on 
this  question.  (The  Witness  hands  in  Pamphlet.)* 

. Several  public  meetings  of  Catholics  have  been  held 
in  Belfast  on  the  Education  Question.  The  last  one 
was  held  soon  after  this  Commission  was  announced. 
It  was  of  a highly  representative  character,  and  was 
held  in  St.  Mary’s  Hall  on  the  18th  March,  1901.  The 


Most  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diccese,  R 

wrote,  saying  he  was  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  * 

objects  of  the  meeting,  and  heartily  wished  it  every  April  3, 1902. 
success.  — 

The  resolutions  adopted  at  that  meeting  included  the  Alexander 
following:—  Dempsey, 

(1.)  “ That,  in  union  with  the  Catholics  of  the  rest 
of  Belfast,  we  affirm  our  undoubted  right  to  such  a 
system  of  higher  education  as  will  not  clash  with 
our  religious  convictions.” 

(2.)  “ That  the  Catholics  of  Belfast  and  Ulster 
have  made,  and  are  making,  exceptional  sacrifices 
through  conscientious  objections  to  the  present  Uni- 
versity and  Collegiate  systems  of  the  State.  That  we 
declare  our  conviction  that  it  is  essential  to  their  pro- 
gress that  they  shall  be  put  on  a complete  equality 
as  regards  facilities  for  higher  education  with  their 
fellow-countrymen  in  this  city  and  province,  and  that 
we,  _ furthermore,  place  on  record  our  belief  that  no 
University  scheme  can  be  just  or  final  which  does  not 
make  adequate  provision  for  the  establishment  and 
endowment  in  Belfast  of  a University  College  for 
Catholics.” 

(3.)  "That  we  earnestly  demand  a full  investiga- 
tion into  our  requirements  and  claims  by  the  forth- 
coming Royal  Commission,  which,  we  trust,  will  be 
constituted  on  representative  lines ; and  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  use  every  means  in  our  power  to  obtain 
redress  of  the  intolerable  grievances  under  which  we 
labour.” 

The  Commission  will  see  from  the  resolutions  that 
there  is  a strong  feeling  in  Belfast,  and,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
generally,  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a Catholic 
College  in  Belfast. 

The  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ulster  is  almost 
half  of  the  whole  population,  amounting  to  close  on 
700,000,  out  of  a total  of  1,500,000  odd.  If  Cork  and 
Galway  Colleges  were  re-arranged  so  as  to  harmonise 
with  Die  views  of  the  majority  of  the  people  in  their 
respective  provinces,  it  would  be  unfair  and  unjust  to 
make  no  provision  for  this  large  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  the  North.  This  will  seem  evident,  when  it 
is  considered  that  there  are  more  Catholics  in  Ulster 
than  there  are  in  Connaught.  And  there  are  more 
Catholics  in  Ulster  than  there  are  of  either  Episcopa- 
lians or  Presbyterians  in  all  Ireland.  The  total  Epis- 
copalian population  of  all  Ireland  is  579,385.  Of 
Presbyterians,  443,494 ; of  Methodists,  61,255.  So  that 
if  the  Methodists  are  added  in  with  either  body,  the 
Catholic  population  of  Ulster  would  be  larger  than  the 
two  combined. 

Again,  the  Catholic  population  of  Belfast  to-day  is 
over  85,000,  or  about  equal  to  the  entire  population  of 
Belfast  of  all  denominations  when  the  Queen’s  College 
was  founded.  The  most  successful  College  of  the  late 
Queen’s  University,  as  you  are  aware,  was  the  Belfast 
College.  At  one  period  its  Medical  School  was  one  of 
thi  largest  in  Ireland.  It  is  still  a prosperous  College. 

Yet  it  draws,  I understand,  very  few  students  from  out- 
side Ulster,  and  practically  none  from  the . Roman 
Catholic  part  of  the  population.  I,  therefore,  feel  justi- 
fied in  saying  the  Catholic  population  of  Ulster  is  large 
enough  to  maintain  a thriving  University  College  fcr 
themselves.  I think  it  is  probable  that  the  Presby- 
terian body  in  Ulster  occupy  a better  social  position  at 
the  present  time  than  the  Catholic  body.  There  is  a 
larger  proportion  of  wealthy  people  among  them,  and 
of  fanners  and  shopkeepers,  who  are  in  a position  to 
give  their  sons  a University  Education.  But  at  the 
time  the  Queen’s  University  scheme  was  passed,  the 
Nonconformist  body  in  Ulster  were,  taking  them  all 
over  the  province,  in  no  better  position  than  the  Catho- 
lics. The  Catholic  population  has  not  gone  back  in 
point  of  material  prosperity,  but  it  has  not  advanced 
anything.  It  has  unquestionably  not  kept  pace  with 
the  progress  of  the  Presbyterians.  The  success  and 
prosperity  of  the  Presbyterian  body  has  been  in  a great 
measure  due  to  the  Queen’s  College  in  Belfast.  It 
suited  exactly  their  requirements,  and  it  was  placed  at 
their  very  doors.  Before  the  establishment  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  Presbyterians  had  only  a small  share 
of  the  public  appointments  in  Ulster.  Uiey  now  have 
almost  a monopoly  of  them.  The  public  Medical  ap- 
pointments are  filled  by  graduates 'of  this  College  ; and 
the  Army,  Navy,  Indian  Medical  and  Civil  Services 
have  a large  number  of  Presbyterians  who  were  edu- 
cated at  the  Queen’s  College.  The  history  of  the  Col- 
lege, therefore,  has  proved  that  it  was  very  much  re- 
quired, and  that  it  has  conferred  great  advantages  on 
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the  people  it  was  intended  for.  What  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege has  done  for  the  Presbyterians,  a College  for  Catho- 
lics in  Belfast  would  do  for  Catholics.  If  the  Govern- 
ment is  anxious  to  use  the  best  material  at  its  disposal 
for  the  furtherance  of  University  Education,  Belfast, 


find  themselves  alone,  and  without  friends,  and,  un- 
fortunately, a great  many  have  got  stranlded  and  never 
finished  their  professional  course. 

Regarding  the  Collego  I propose  should  bo  estab- 

*uj.  w»v  — . . lished  for  Catholics  in  Belfast,  I think  it  should  have 

as  a centre,  should  not  be  disregarded.  Among  the  nn  endowment  equal  to  'Belfast  Queen’s  College,  and 

qualifications  for  a centre  of  a University  College,  the  fihafc  it  should  have  the  same  number  of  Faculties 

population  holds  a prominent  place.  You  cannot  have  OTj  at  least,  the  option  of  having  those  Faculties  when 

a successful  Medical  Faculty  unless  you  have  a large  jt  gL,(s  into  working  order.  It  should  be  a College  for 

hospital  for  Clinical  instruction,  and  a large  hospital  Catholics,  and  ns  such  the  Professors  should  he  men 

is  not  likely  to  be  found  anywhere  except  in  a large  approved  of  by  the  Catholic  Bishops.  In  the  first 

centre  of  population.  The  Medical  Faculty  has  been  instance  I would  suggest  that  the  President  and  the 

the  strongest  in  all  the  Colleges  in  Ireland,  and  in  any  Professors  should  be  nominated  hy  the  Bishops  of  the 

extension  of  University  Education  it  is  certain  to  con-  province  and  appointed  by  tlio  Crown.  Afterwards 

tinue  to  be  tlie  strongest  department.  the  nomination  of  the  Professors  should  be  in  the 

One  of  the  claims  we  put  forward  for  Catholics  in  hands  of  the  President  and  tlio  Collego  Council.  This 

Belfast  is  that  there  is  a large  hospital,  under  the  latter  body  should  be  composed  of  representatives  of 

management  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  which  can  be  used  the  different  Faculties,  with  two  or  three  ropresen- 

as  a Clinical  hospital.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating  tatives  of  tlio  Provincial  Hierarchy.  At  tlio  beginning, 

150  patients.  It  is  only  completed  a couple  of  years  I don't  think  it  would  bo  wise  tb  have  any  larger  body 

ago.  It  lias  all  the  modern  arrangements,  and  it  lias  administrating  the  affairs  of  the  College.  There  are 

been  built  with  the  view  to  its  being  used  as  a Clinical  several  reasons  in  tlie  ease  of  Belfast  why  there  should 

hospital  of  a Catholic  Medical  School.  It  is  already  not  lie.  The  chief  ono  would  bo  the  difficulty  of 


the  Catholic  people  of  Belfast  have  already  taken  upon  perhaps  a better  governing  body  might  he  obtained, 
themselves  one  of  the  chief  burdens  of  a Medical  but  the  Birmingham  scheme  would  not  work  at  all 
School,  viz. , the  support  and  maintenance  of  a Clinical  for  a Catholic  College  in  Belfast.  I would  suggest  that 
hospital.  When  I tell  you  that  the  annual  cost  of  the  four  Colleges  I have  mentioned  should  ho  con- 
maintaining  this  hospital  will  amount  to  at  least  gtituent  o-r  federal  Colleges  of  the  Royal  University, 
£5,000,  the  burden,  you  will  understand,  is  not  a light  viz.,  Belfast  Queen’s  Collego,  Cork  Queen's  College, 
one.  Galway  Queen’s  College,  and  the  Now  Belfast  College, 

I am  strongly  convinced  we  could  have  a second  sue-  with  Magee  College  as  a limited  Collego  with  one 
cessful  Medical  School  in  Belfast.  Besides  the  Catlio-  Faculty.  In  all  those  Colleges  there  should  bo  uni- 
lic  Hospital  in  Belfast,  suitable  for  the  Clinical  in-  form  fees  for  lectures,  and  these  fees  should  lie  low. 
struction  of  Medical  students,  there  is  a good  Inter-  pn  the  matter  of  foes,  thoro  should  bo  no  competition 
mediate  School,  known  as  St.  Malachy’s  College,  which  among  tlio  Colleges,  but  in  other  respects  the  Colleges 
would  form  a nucleus  of  a University  College.  It  would  bo  free  to  work  out  tliuir  own  destiny.  Each 
lias  taken  a prominent  place  amongst  the  institutions  of  College  slioulid  be,  as  far  as  possible,  autonomous, 
the  country  at  the  Intermediate  examinations,  and  a jt  gb0uld  be  at  liberty  to  follow  its  own  method  of 
considerable  number  of  its  students  matriculate  in  the  p^hing,  to  receive  grants  and  endowments  from  pri- 
Royal  University,  and  afterwards  read  the  first  year’s  vate  sources,  and  to  develop  and  extend  its  buildings;. 
Arts  course  in  the  College.  Some  years  ago  students  short,  to  increase  its  efficiency  in  any  way  the 
were  instructed  for  tlie  B.A.  degree,  and  some  of  the  Council  of  the  College  might  see  fit. 
students  of  St.  Malachy’s  College  obtained  first  place  , ,,  „ , TT  . .,  T,  ij  ,ir.jpr 

at  the  Honours  examination  of  the  Royal  University.  Now,  as  to  the  Royal  University  . It  would  ^ii  de 
St.  Malachy’s  College  is  the  Diocesan  College  of  Down  the  altered  circumstances,  require  to ’ ^ 
and  Connor,  and  the  students  for  the  priesthood  re-  and  I would  suggest  that  the  8 

ceive  at  it  the  preliminary  education  before  entering  representative  of  the  Colleges  and  of  the  g^duates  as 
Maynooth  College.  I have  not  the  exact  number  of  possible.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  have,  at  trst, 
these  students,  but  the  President  of  the  College  will,  I each  member  of  the  Senate  a graduate  of  the  Univer 
3 i.._j  ; — ,1  „„,i  „,;n  „„  «,k.  ai+.-o-  lint,  after  some,  vears  tins  might  bo  tlie  case,  i 


sity,  but  after  some  years  this  i— e — --  - 
would  propose  that  tlio  Senate  should  be  composed  ot 
thirty-six  members : — 

A Chancellor  appointed  by  the  Crown  . 1 
The  Presidents  of  the  four  Colleges  • 4 
Two  Senior  Fellows  or  Professors  from  each 
College  . • • • • • ° 

One  Medical  Professor  from  each  College  . 

One  Representative  of  the  General  Assembly  1 
One  Representative  of  the  Methodist  Body  1 
One  Representative  of  the  Episcopalian  Body  1 
Six  Members  appointed  by  tlie  Crown  . 

Six  elected  by  convocation  . • • “ 

Tnree  Representatives  of  the  lb  C.  Hio.aroliy  o 
President  of  Magee  College  . ■ 1 

I»w  — ‘--r-vr ..  -xrir  ii  In  the  first  instance  the  Crown  appointments  should 

Fermanagh  stand  lowest  in  this  respect.  Of  the  other  ^ CaiJl0iics  Because  there,  would  be  no  chance  ot 
counties,  every  town  and  village  have  sent  their  quota  Beinct  elected  hy  Convocation.  At  the  ond  oj 

to  swell  the  population.  These  people  a 


understand,  be  examined  here,  and  will,  no  doubt,  sub- 
mit tlie  statistics  of  the  College  on  these  points.  . It  is 
better,  therefore,  for  me  to  leave  this  matter  to  him. 

Another  claim  which  I put  forward  in  favour  of 
Belfast  as  a centre  for  a Catholic  College  is  that  it  is 
a great  business  centre  for  the  North  of  Ireland. 
It  is  in  intimate  touch  with  every  large  and  sum1! 
town  in  this  way  throughout  the  province,  and  those 
towns  are  in  touch  with  it.  So  that  for  the  business 
and  mercantile  people  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  Belfast 
and  not  Dublin  is  the  city  they  are  familiar  with. 
Again,  Belfast  has  grown  up  very  rapidly.  It  has  quad- 
rupled its  population  during  the  last  fifty  years.  This 
great  increase  has  been  drawn  from  every  county  in 
Ulster.  There  is  not  a county  in  Ulster  that  is  not 
well  represented  in  the  population.  Donegal  and 


. ^ engaged  m “ fifteen  years  these  Crown  representatives  should 

all  kinds  of  business,  and  m point  of  prosperity  have  ftud  representatives  should  be  -elected  by  gw»- 

quite  eclipsed  tlie  old  inhabitants  of  the  city.  t of  each  of  the  constituent  Colleges.  If  ' fo“ 

The  advantage  of  all  this,  as  far  as  a Colege.  is  which  p liavu  named  were  only  entitled  to 

concerned,  is,  m the  first  place,  it  makes  all  these  el ecb  "representatives,  and  if  it  were  so  arranged  that 
counties  a large  constituency  from  which  students  i can  enti\.0  ltJWQiV0  seat-s  on  the  Senate  should  become 
be  drawn,  and  in  the  second,  parents  sending  their  vnpimt  attho  one  time,  viz.,  the  six  Crown  represents; 


be  drawn,  and  in  the  seconn,  parents  seuumg  vaeM1(.  at  the  one  time,  viz.,  we  six  *yr . 

sons  for  education  to  Belfast,  would  have  the  satis-  the  six  Convocation  representatives, 

faction  of  feeling  they  would  have  relatives,  friends,  tnes  aim  - .._*.*««  to 

or  acquaintances,  who  would  look  after  fihean,  and  whose 

supervision  would  be  a security  that  their  sons  were 

not  idling  their  time  or  going  adrift  in  a,  largo  city.  'pYtimial  representative  might  be  given  to  Magee 
Being  near  their  homes,  the  cost,  of  Irving  could  be  tw0  Representatives  being  tak<* 

■’>  chewier  than  in  Dublin.  These  are  most  5atlllolic  Colleges  haying  ^ lowest^  numba 


tives  arid  the  six  Convocation  riq.rem^iw«.v  — 
would  give  a distribution  of  three  mirestntatavM 
each  College.  Or,  if  it  were  considered  dei siral fie, 
Belfast  might  have  four  representatives,  and 
ditioual  representative  migbt  be^givenj^^ag6  takeD 

made  much  cheaper  than  in  ^ Resi-  fro®1  the^CafihoUc  colleges  uaviug  i»u»  — -.  tQ 

important  matters  where  there  we  no  Hidls  of  Real  students  in  attendance.  My  reason  for  g^ing  ™ 

dence  m connection  with  the  College,  anci  wey  nave  l(V -m  ti,e  ri„pt  0f  election  instead  of  to  “ , 

been  a strong  contributing  *««***! nBucce«s  o^  of  convocaSon  of  the  University  would 

the  Queen's  Co-lege.  There  is  practicably  no  business  , intercollegiate  competition  or  contests,  tb 
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to  maintain  the  connection  of  the  students  with  the 
College  as  well  as  with  the  University,  and,  third, 
such  an  arrangement  would  always  ensure  a fair  repre- 
sentation of  all  the  Colleges  on  the  Senate  of  the 
University. 

Vacancies  occurring  on  the  Senate  should  he  filled 
by  the  College  ‘o-r  body  entitled  to  do  so.  A certain 
number  of  the  Professors  or  Fellows  attached  to  the 
Colleges  should  be  appointed,  or  known  as  University 
Fellows  or  Professors.  It  would  he  Hive  duty  of  these 
Fellows  not  only  to  teach  in  their  respective  Colleges, 
hut  to  examine  at  the  Degree  and  Honours  examina- 
tions of  the  University.  They  would  in  this  way  he 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  a uniform  standard 
of  examination  in  all  the  Colleges,  and  for  the  repu- 
tation of  the  University  as  a degree  granting  institution. 
Exhibitions  and  Scholarships  should  be  allocated  to 
the  Colleges.  The  only  Scholarships  in  the  Univer- 
sity should  ho  at  the  Degree  examination,  or  for 
graduates  in  some  specialized  subjects. 

'All  the  examinations  for  Scholarships  and  Prizes 
should  he  held  in  the  Colleges,  and  conducted  by  the 
Fellows  and  Professors  of  the  College.  All  Pass  ex- 
aminations for  degrees  should  also  be  held  in  the 
College,  and  be  conducted  by  the  Fellows  and  Pro- 
fessors of  the  College,  in  conjunction  with  University 
Fellows  detailed  from  some  of  the  other  'Colleges,  so 
as  to  insure  a uniform,  standard  throughout  all  the 
Colleges  for  the  degrees. 

Examinations  for  Honours  at  the  degree  should  he 
held  at  the  University,  and  a Board  of  Examiners 
should  be  selected  each  year  from  the  different  Colleges, 
with  an  Extern  Examiner  as  Umpire  or  Chairman  of 
the  Board.  This  would  secure  perfect  fairness  in  the 
conduct  of  the  examinations,  and  would  remove  any 
cause  of  complaint  as  to  partiality.  Two  University 
Examiners  in  each  subject,  I should  say,  would  he 
sufficient  with  the  Extern  Examiner. 

If  the  Irish  University  Question  were  settled  on  the 
scheme  I suggest,  or  on  any  similar  scheme  which 
would  provide  a number  of  affiliated  Colleges  in  con- 
venient and  suitable  centres  in  the  provinces  as  well  as 
in  the  capital  city  of  the  country,  I would  be  in  favour 
of  making  attendance  at  lectures  at  one  or  other  of  the 
Colleges  a condition  for  obtaining  degrees  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Colleges  having  been  established  to  meet  the 
views  and  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  all  denomina- 
tions, the  reason  for  granting  degrees  without  atten- 
dance at  lectures  would  almost  entirely  have  disap- 
peared. It  would  only  be  a very  exceptional  case 
where  there  would  be  any  hardship  inflicted  by  tliis 
condition.  In  the  case  of  a man  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  educational  work  of  teaching  for  a number 
of  years,  and  who  possessed  the  necessary  amount  of 
knowledge  to  enable  him  to  pass  the  examination  for  an 
Arts  degree,  an  exception  might  be  made,  because  the 
character  of  his  work,  and  his  association  with  students 
and  others  engaged  at  the  same  work,  would,  to  a 
large  extent,  supply  him  with  the  advantages  attached, 
to  residence  at  a University  or  College.  I would 
certainly  not  encourage  the  continuance  of  these  grind- 
ing establishments,  which  I believe  are  no  cheaper  and 
which  are  a very  much  inferior  substitute  for  a real 
University  education. 

I believe  the  plan  I have  outlined  would  be  a fair 
settlement  of  the  University  Question.  It  would  ob- 
viate the  creation  of  a new  University  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  existing  one.  Iff  seems  to  me  to  have  as 
much  finality  in  it  as  any  scheme  that  has  been 
suggested,  and  I believe  in  its  practical  working  Uni- 
versity Education  in  this  country  could  be  raised  to  a. 
very  high  state  of  efficiency,  while  the  benefits  of  it 
would  be  brought  to  the  homes  of  everyone  whose 
advantage  it  would  be  to  obtain  a University  education. 

If  it  would  nob  be  possible  to  induce  the  Authorities 


in  the  Dublin  University  to  agree  to  have  another 

College  affiliated  to  it,  or  should  the  Government  re-  ~ 

fuse  to  insist  upon  it,  the  only  other  settlement  that  April  3, 1002. 
has  any  hope  of  finality  would  be  the  establishment  — 
of  a Catholic  University  in  Dublin  with  a College  Alexander 
attached  to  it,  and  a Presbyterian  University  in  Belfast  £>emp!?\L’ 
for  the  North,  of  Ireland. 

With  a settlement  of  that  kind  we,  in  Belfast,  would  UR’°“"  " 
be  satisfied,  provided  the  College  for  Catholics  which 
we  demand  is  established,  and  affiliated  to  the  Catholic 
University  in  Dublin'.  We  would  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  that  arrangement.  Our  position  would, 
perhaps,  be  better,  and  the  University  could  be  made 
more  autonomous,  would  work  more  harmoniously,  and 
have  more  of  the  character  of  a true  University,  than 
by  the  scheme  which  I have  outlined. 

There  are  some  objections  to  a Catholic  University 
Which  those  who  advocate  it  should  not  overlook.  It 
would  take  some  time  for  tliis  new  University  to  make  a 
reputation  for  itself,  and  in  an  empire  which  is  so  over- 
whelmingly Protestant,  the  prejudice  against  its  gradu- 
ates would  always  be  a barrier  against  its  success. 

Tliis  would  tell  more  against  the  Medical  graduates 
than  any  other.  As  it  is,  they  find  it  hard  enough  to 
get  on,  on  account  of  their  religion ; but  as  Catholics, 
with  a degree  from  a Catholic  University,  I am  afraid 
in  a mixed  or  Protestant  community  their  prospects 
would  not  be  the  brightest.  Another  difficulty  in  this 
settlement  will  be  the  present  graduates  of  the  Royal 
University.  What  will  you  do  with  them?  Their 
position  would  be  different  from  the  graduates  of  the 
Queen’s  University  when  it  was  disestablished.  The 
University  that  was  founded  in  place  of  the  Queen’s  had 
no  particular  religious  tinge,  and  the  Queen’s  graduates 
had  no  strong  objection  to  be  shunted  on  to  it,  but  the 
two  new  Uniyersities  would  both  have  a religious  tinge : 
one  would  be  Roman  Catholic  and  the  other  Presby- 
terian. A pretty  large  number  of  graduates  of  the 
Royal  would  nob  have'  much  objection  to  attach  them- 
selves to  one  or  other  of  these  Universities ; but  I feel 
sure  there  would  be  a certain  percentage  who  would 
feel  it  a great  grievance  to  be  obliged  to  acknowledge 
either  of  them  as  a stepmother.  This  may  be  a small 
objection,  bub  a similar  one  was  urged  against  the 
Royal  University  when  there  was  less  reason. 

To  sum  up,  my  great  point  is  to  bring  University 
Education  near  to  the  homes  of  the  people  ; to  make  it 
cheap  ; to  have  it  of  such  a character  that  everyone  can 
avail  himself  of  it  without  any  sacrifice  of  religious 
convictions  ; but,  as  far  as  the  Catholics  of  Belfast  and 
the  surrounding  counties  are  concerned,  I feel  bound  to 
say  that  no  solution  will  be  final  which  leaves  them 
out  of  consideration. 

The  scheme  which  I propose  would  not  increase  the 
number  of  Universities  already  in  Ireland.  It  would 
add  only  one  College  to  those  already  engaged  m Uni- 
versity Education— the  proposed  College  for  Catholics 
in  Belfast.  Endowment  would  be  required  for  Uni- 
versity College,  Dublin,  and  for  the  proposed  Belfast 
College  ; and  perhaps  a small  endowment  for  ilagee 
College,  Londonderry.  In  the  Colleges  for  Catholics 
in  Dublin  and  Belfast,  and  in  the  reorganised  Colleges 
of  Cork  and  Galway,  every  provision  could  be  made 
for  safeguarding  the  faith  and  morals  of  Catholics  that 
could  he  made  in  a Catholic  University.  The  Univer- 
sities that  would  grant  degrees  to  the  students  of  these 
Colleges,  while  being  teaching  Universities,  and  free 
from  religious  tinge,  could  be  so  constituted  as  to 
interfere  in  no  way  with  either  the  faith  or  morals  of 
their  graduates  or  undergraduates.  The  schme  woid 
give  equality  to  Catholics  m a very  important  respect. 

PUB  enable  them  to  enjoy  the  re putatooa  and 
prestige  of  two  Universities  of  acknowledged  standing. 

1 That  is  the  conclusion  of  my  statement. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


T.  J.  Campbell,  Esq.,  M.A.,  ll.b.,  Barrister-at-Law,  examined.  1 

(One  of  the  representatives  selected  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission  on  Uhalf  of  a number  of  Boman  > 
Catholics  of  Belfast  and  of  the  neighbouring  counties .)  1 

7624.  Chairman— Mr.  Campbell,  you  were  selected,  state?- I wish  to  state 

iie  oi  M“a!- 

7625,  We  shall  be  happy  to  beat  what  you  have  to  ties  j and  secondly,  why  tbe  establishment^!  endow- 
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Bblfast.  ment  of  a University  College  in  Belfast,  acceptable  to 
— ’ Catholics,  are  indispensable,  if  justice  is  to  be  done  to 
Avril  8, 1902.  Belfast  and  Northern  Catholics  in  respect  of  higher 
„ , education. 


bell.  Esq./ 


The  Royal  University  is  and  has  been  from  tire  start, 
twenty  years  ago,  a purely  examining  body.  Its  more 
advanced  examinations  are  conducted  at  a long  distance 
from  the  North.  It  never  comes  in  contact  with  North- 
ern students  except  at  its  examinations,  whilst  not  one 
penny  of  its  endowments  has  ever  directly  or  in- 
directly, save  in  the  form  of  Scholarships  and  Exhibi- 
tions won  in  competition,  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Northern 
Catholic  teaching  institutions.  The  State  has  allocated 
Eellows  of  the  ltuyal  University  to  the  Belfast  Queen’s 
College,  and  Magee  College,  Derry,  thus  giving  an  in- 
d’rect  endowment  to  llie  Presbyterian  denomination-  in 
addition  to  the  capital  sum  spent  on  building  the 
Queen’s  College,  the  annual  sum  spent  in  providing 
it  with  a most  efficient  staff  of  Professors  and  with 
elaborate  apparatus  and  other  aids  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  the  £1,500  or  so  earmarked  every  year 
for  Scholarships  and  prizes.  The  Catholic  students  in 
the  North  have  had  none  of  tliese  helps  provided  for 
them  from  the  purse  of  the  State,  and  have  been  forced 
tc-  go  to  the  Queen’s  College  against  their  conscience  or 
do  without  University  training.  In  many  cases  they 
did  without  this  training  and  saw  Queen’s  College 
students,  with  no  higher  qualifications,  with  no  more 
industry,  than  themselves,  and  perhaps  in  exactly  the 
same  line  of  life,  gain  Prizes  and  Exhibitions  in  the 
Royal  University  helped  thereto  by  the  course  of  teach- 
ing and  the  prizes  and  Scholarships  of  the  Queen’s 
College. 


In  1849-50,  the  first  year  of  the  College’s  existence, 
four  Catholics  matriculated  there.  From  1850-70  the 
average  of  Catholic  students  was  three  a year.  In  lat- 
ter years  there  lias  been  an  increase  to  an  average  of 
eight,  but  almost  entirely  in  the  Medical  School,  as 
some  Belfast  parents  prefer  to  have  their  children  at 
home  under  their  own  care  rather  than  send  them  to 
University  College,  Dublin.  To  Northern  Catholics  the 
Royal  is  a phantom  of  a University  in  the  genuine 
sense  of  a University.  Besides,  their  ideal  is1  not  a 
non-teaching  University,  founded  on  a system  of  secular 
education  apart  from  religion. 

The  Catholics  of  the  North  feel  heart  and  soul  in 
sympathy  with  their  co-religionists  -throughout  the  rest 
of  Ireland  that  a reform  of  the  University  and  Collegiate 
systems  of  the  State  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  recall  that  when  an.  Ulster  prince,  Hugh 
O’Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  was  in  insurrection  against  the 
Government  of  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace 
he  demanded  was  that  a University  should  be  granted 
to  Catholics.  The  Government  of  the  day  refused  such 
a University  then.  Successive  Governments  refused 
the  boon  ever  since.  There  has  been  some  mys- 
terious dread  and  suspicion  in  London  of  a 
University,  racy  of  the  soil,  and  adapted  to  the 
religion  and  genius  of  the  people.  What  O'Neill 
asked  his  Ulster  co-religionists  are  asking  to-day, 
for  fair  facilities  for  higher  education  and  per- 
fect equality  with  other  Irishmen  in  this  respect,  hut  no 
favour.  _ What  they  ask  is  nob  a Catholic  University  in 
the  strict  sense.  The  claim  of  Northern  Catholics  is 
that  they,  in  common  with  the  Catholics  of  the  other 
provinces,  should  be  provided  with  a University  which 
shall  be  Catholic  in  the  spirit  if  not  in  the  letter,  which 
shall  be  governed  by  Catholics,  which  shall  have  a 
Catholic  atmosphere  where  Catholic  youltili  shall  ho 
taught  the  best  secular  learning  amid  surroundings  and 
under  conditions  that  will  not  be  offensive  to  Catholic 
feeling,  and  which  in  fine  shall  be  to  Irish  Catholics 
what  the  Protestant  University  of  Dublin  is  to  Irish 
Protestants.  They  have  no  objection  to  Trinity  College 
for  the  Irish  Episcopalians,  and  no  objection  to  a re- 
vival of  the  old  Queen’s  University  system  winch  shall 
do  for  Irish  Presbyterians  what  Queen's  College,  Bel- 
fast, is  in  part  doing  for  t-hem  to-day.  What  they  ask 
is  a University  available  to  Catholics,  but  not  sectarian 
as  the  word  is  generally  understood. 

It  would  be  of  the  greatest  practical  utility  to  the 
Catholic  population  of  Belfast  and  of  the  North  of 
Ireland  generally  to  have  established,  endowed,  and 
equipped  in  the  capital  of  Ulster,  the  commercial  capital 
of  Ireland,  a University  College  as  an  integral  part  of, 
and  affiliated  to,  an  Irish  Central  University  system  of 
which  Catholics  can  conscientiously  avail  themselves, 
conducted  on  the  principles  of  education  approved-  by 
the  Catholic  Hierarchy,  and  commending  itself  to  the 
Catholic  laity. 


The  establishment  of  such  a College  would  be  of 
supreme  importance  t-o  the  Catholic  population  in  Ulster. 
I believe  its  establishment,  endowment,  and  equipment 
would  after  the  initial  outlay,  entail  only  an  incon- 
siderable expenditure  each  year.  I am  profoundly 
convinced  that  the  advantages  such  a College  would  con- 
fer upon  Northern  Catholics,  who  would  be  certain  to 
frequent  its  class-rooms  if  established,  would  bo  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  outlay  of  the  Ktnte  upon  its  build- 
ing, equipment,  and  maintenance. 

A wide  acquaintance  with  Flutes  opinion  convinces  mo 
that  there  exists  a strong  foiling  hi  favour  of  the  com- 
pletion of  an  equitable  Irish  University  system  by  the 
establishment  of  such  an  institution,  and  I am  convinced 
that  no  matter  what  form  the  final  solution  of  this  vexed 
problem  takes  full  justice  will  not  lie  (lone  to  the  Catho- 
lics of  Belfast  anil  the  Northern  counties  unless  and 
until  such  a necessary  finishing  touch  is  put  to  the  work 
in  the  shape  of  an  institution  working  out  its  own  type 
of  mental  culture  according  to  the  ijcnius  loci,  but 
always  of  course  in  harmony  with  the  general  system 
lof  Irish  University  training. 

The  Catholics  of  Belfast  are  anxiously  waiting  a solu- 
tion of  a difficulty  which  affects  them  with  exceptional 
severity.  For  fifty  years  they  have  seen  their  Presby- 
terian neighbours  enjoy  tlio  advantages  of  the  Queen's 
College,  man  its  Professoriato,  crowd  its  halls,  carry 
off  its  Scholarships  and  prizes,  use  it  as  -a  stepping- 
stone  by  which  to  pass  on  to  the  ancient  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  the  Scotch  Universities,  and  at- 
tain to  eminence  in  the  legal  and  medical  professions  and 
to  wealth  in  commerce.  As  far  as  concerns  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Catholic  population  in  whose  midst  it  was 
planted,  and  whose  needs,  in  common  with  tho  needs  of 
Ulstermen  of  other  denominations  it  was  intended  by 
Parliament  to  advance,  the  College  might  as  well  never 
have  been  founded.  Catholics  aB  a body  have  abstained 
from . frequenting  its  halls.  In  its  fifty  years’  history 
the  institution  lias  had  only  two  Professors  of  the 
Catholic  fa-itln,  or  perhaps  three,  as  I understand  Dr. 
O'Donovan,  the  distinguished  Gaelic  scholar,  was  there 
for  a time.  Its  Presidents  have  invariably  been  Pres- 
byterian. When  the  Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  the  last  Presi- 
dent, died,  the  General  Assembly,  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  Presbyterian  body,  felt  justified  from  the  history 
of  the  College  in  claiming  the  vacant  position  for  a 
Presbyterian.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  then  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  acquiesced  in  their  demand.  Tradi- 
tion justified  this  demand  being  made  and  granted.  Con- 
scientious objections  precluded  Catholics  from  occupying 
or  adopting  the  Queen’s  College  owing  to  religious 
scruples.  Episcopal  regulations  of  binding  authority  on 
them  were  strict,  particularly  in  Belfast,  County 
Antrim,  and  a great  part  of  County  Down.  They 
were  shut  out  from  availing  themselves  of  the 
prizes  and  distinctions  and  the  facilities  for  Uni- 
versity training  which  their  neighbours  speedily  uti- 
lised, and  have  continued  for  fifty  years  to  utilise. 
No  effort  was  made  to  recognise  tire  difficulty  in  which 
local  Catholics  found  themselves  from  their  inability  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Collegiate  system  of  education  set 
up  by  the  State  in  Belfast.  Hence  a grave  wrong  wss 
done  to  Catholics  in  Ulster,  intellectually,  socially,  and 
materially.  For  fifty  years  the  State  has  exacted  from 
them  a heavy  penalty  because  of  the  tenacity  with  which 
they  have  clung  to  their  conscientious  religious  con- 
victions. Hundreds  of  them  most  anxious  to  study  for 
a University  degree  absolutely  refused  to  enter  Trinity 
College.  No  encouragement  was  held  out  to  them  by 
the  State,  and  no  concessions  made  to  their  deep-rooted 
feelings. 

They  have  repeatedly  brought  forward  their  claims.  I 
shall  give  a few  specific  instances  wliich  will  make  their 
position  dear.  In  1878  they  proclaimed,  in  public 
meeting  in  Belfast,  that  the  State  arrangements  were 
not  adequate  to  their  needs.  Several  witnesses  on  their 
behalf,  induding  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  the.  present 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  appeared  ix-fore  the 
Queen's  College  (Ireland)  Commission  in  1885.  I refer 
your  lordship  to  the  report  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  R.  P- 
Carton,  q.c.,  and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  p.  72, 
which  is  as  follows : — 

“ On  the  whole,  after  a careful  review  of  all  the  evi- 
dence presented  to 'us  on  the  subject  we  ore  satisfied 
that  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  meets  the  wants  and  en- 
joys the  sympathy  of  tho  Presbyterian  community 
around  it,  that  it  receives  a considerable  proportion  of 
the  best  students  prepared  in  the  Presbyterian  schools 
of  Ulster,  and  that  it  fulfils,  in  respect  of  these  schools, 
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the  functions  of  an  efficient  and  successful  University 
College.  We  feel  bound,  however,  to  call  attention  to 
the  evidence  that  was  offered  to  us  on  behalf  of  the 
Catholic  schools  of  Ulster.  This  evidence  might  seem 
perhaps  to  some  extent  outside  the  scope  of  our  inquiry, 
hut  the  Commissioner’s  felt  they  could  not  refuse  to 
accept  it  having  regard  to  the  statement  made  by  some 
of  the  witnesses  that  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  enjoys 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  people  of  Ulster. 
Such  a statement  would  certainly  convey  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Ulster,  generally,  is  content  with  the  Queen's 
College.  Bub  according  to  the  evidence  presented  to 
us  it  appeare  that  the  Catholics  of  Ulster  are  nearly  60 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  that  they  have  among  them  a 
considerable  number  of  young  men  who  are  ready  and 
anxious  for  University  teaching,  and  who  are  availing 
themselves  largely  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Boyal  University,  but  who  are  debarred  by  religious  con- 
siderations from  the  advantages  for  Collegiate  education 
provided  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  The  Catholics  of 
Ulster  we  are  told  are  quite  willing  that  these  advan- 
tages should  continue,  to  be  maintained  for  all  who  can 
accept  of  them,  but  they  feel  it  a great  grievance  that 
no  corresponding  provision  is  made  for  the  Catholic 
youth  of  the  province.” 

A considerable  number  of  Queen’s  College  candi- 
dates, even  in  some  slight  degree,  in  Belfast  Col- 
lege, who  gained  College  Scholarships,  were  only 
pass  men  of  the  Royal  University.  These  Scholarships 
fulfilled  the  double  object  of  being  aids  to  learning  and 
rewards  for  learning.  By  means  of  the  Scholarships 
many  students  of  humble  circumstances  were  enabled  to 
secure  a good  education  and  open  for  themselves  a 
career  in  life  to  which  otherwise  they  could1  by  no 
possibility  have  attained.  On  this  subject  the  above- 
quoted  Commissioners  refer  on  page  73  of  their  Re- 
port : — 

“We  think  it  is  a just  complaint  that  these  aids  to 
learning,  provided  at  the  public  expense,  should  be 
exclusively  confined  to  the  Queens  Colleges,  from  which 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population  are  debarred  by  their 
religious  convictions.  And  further  we  believe  that  this 
sense  of  grievance  is  increased  when  it  is  found  that  the 
Scholarships  in  the  two  Colleges  referred  to  (i.e.  Cork 
and  Galway),  are  awarded,  for  the  most  part,  to  mere 
pass  men  of  the  University,  while  a long  roll  of  honour 
men  who  have  to  seek  their  education  in  other  Colleges 
are  left  by  the  State  entirely  unprovided  with  any  such 
assistance.” 


Again  on  page  103,  the  same  Commissioners  say:  — 

" Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
the  Presbyterian  community  of  Ulster,  it  meets  the 
wante  and  enjoys  the  sympathies  of  that  body,  and  it 
receives  every  year  the  best  trained  boys  from  various 
Presbyterian  schools  scattered  over  the  North  of  Ire- 
land. It  is  accordingly  a practical  success.  We  feel 
bound,  indeed,  to  call  attention  to  facts  strongly  urged 
upon  us  in  evidence  that  it  is  of  no  avail  to  the  Catholic 
people  of  Ulster,  who  form  47  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion. But  considering  it  in  reference  to  the  Presby- 
terian community  and  others  who  are  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  education  it  offers  we  can  say  with 
confidence  that  it  successfully  fulfils  the  functions  of  a 
University  College  and  makes  a good  return  to  the 
otate  for  the  public  money  expended  on  it.” 


At  a representative  gathering  of  Catholic  clergy  an 
k'ty  'nthe  Central  Catholic  Club,  Belfast,  on  Januar 
lo,  1897,  the  following  statement  of  the  Most  Rei 
Dr.  Henry,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  met  with  th 
unanimous  approval  of  those  present:— 

brought  to  the  door 


“In  184a  higher  education  t 


. ~-.mgi.ci  ntuunwuu  was  urougm;  to  me  a 

° t vv  Peo,P^e  Belfast  and  its  neighbourhood  by 
establishment  of  a Queen’s  College  here,  which  could  l: 
availed  of  bv  the  Presbyterian  and  non-Catholic  popuh 
won,  whale  Catholics  could  not  frequent  its  halls  withoi 
doing  violence  to  their  religious  convictions.  As  a co> 
sequence,  our  Presbyterian  neighbours,  who  numbe 
according  to  the  last  Census  returns,  only  26  • 3 pi 
Ttn  P°Pu^ai;'on  of  the  province,  have  had  i 

Belfast  at  least  a monopoly  of  endowments  for  highi 
education,  though  in  the  preamble  of  the  Act  establisl 
ing  provincial  Colleges  the  object  of  the  Act  is  state 
-.rr, „ n ‘ iac  the  better  advancement  of  leamir 
amongst  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects.’  Anotln 
result  has  followed,  viz.,  that  the  Catholics  of  our  pr< 
vince,  who  constitute  46  per  cent,  of  the  populatioi 


have  been,  because  they  are  Catholics,  excluded  from 
the  advantages  of  a University  training,  and,  therefore, 
from  positions  of  trust  and  emolument  that  presuppose 
higher  education.  I do  not  find  fault  with  Presbyterians 
for  utilising  the  advantages  of  cheap  education  brought 
to  their  doors,  nor  do  I hold  that  their  College  is  too 
richly  endowed,  nor  that  they  have  misspent  monies 
voted  by  the  State  for  the  better  advancement  of  learn- 
ing. I contend  that  the  contrary  is  the  case.  By  taking 
advantage  of  the  facilities  for  education  afforded  them  by 
the  establishment  of  a College  in  their  midst 
they  have  been  enabled  to  rise  to  positions 
of  influence,  wealth  and  even  fame.  The  suc- 
cess of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  is  a strong 
argument  in  favour  of  the  views  of  the  late  Matthew 
Arnold,  ‘that  education  must-be  brought  to  the  people 
and  not  the  people  to  education.’  The  system  of  educa- 
tion, however  must  be  such  as  will  not  be  out  of  harmony 
with  the  religious  tenets  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
While  the  Queen’s  College  continues  to  be  endowed 
for  about  27  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  this  province, 
affording  the  Presbyterians  facilities  for  that  education 
which  they  want,  there  can  be  no  equality  in  the  matter 
of  higher  education,  as  far  as  the  Catholics  of  the  North 
of  Ireland  are  concerned,  until  there  is  established  by 
the  Government  in  this  city,  which  is  the  capital  of  the 
North,  a University  College  for  Catholics,  who  are  46 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  province,  on  a par 
at  least  with  the  existing  Queen’s  College  in  buildings 
and  endowments,  and  carrying  on  a similar  work.  We 
have  heard  to-night  that  the  Catholics  of  Belfast  at  the 
present  time  equal  in  numbers  the  entire  population  of 
the  city  at  the  time  the  Queen’s  College  was  established  ; 
and  if  the  Queen's  College  has  been  a success  from  a non- 
Catholic  point  of  view,  a Catholic  College  on  similar  lines 
would  be,  in  my  mind,  a fortiori,  a success  when  we  take 
into  account  the  great  Catholic  population  and  the 
innate  desire  of  learning  that  prevails  among  our  people. 
The  first  President  of  our  local  Queen’s  College,  in  his 
inaugural  address  at  the  opening  of  the  College,  to  show 
the  necessity  for  such  an  institution,  used  these  words 
— ‘ You  have  a population  within  its  (the  province  of 
Ulster’s)  boundaries  almost  equal  to  that  of  Scotland 
with  her  five  Colleges.’  President  Henry  in  his  address 
at  that  time  emphasised  the  fact  that  the  population  of 
this  city  had  trebled  within  a period  of  thirty  years. 
Since  then  the  population  has  quadrupled.  If,  then, 
the  argument  based  on  the  population  of  Ulster  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  Belfast  was  considered  to  have  weight 
fifty  years  ago  in  urging  the  need  of  a University  Col- 
lege for  the  people  of  Ulster,  there  is  nothing  anomalous 
in  using  the  same  reasoning  in  favour  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a second  University  College  when  we  take  into 
account  that  Scotland  has  had  her  five  Colleges,  while 
Ulster  has  had  only  one  affording  facilities  of  higher 
education  to  only  one-half  the  people  of  Ulster.  We 
must  not  forget  that  Ulster  Protestants  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  is  also  in  Mr. 
Balfour’s  opinion,  denominational  in  reality,  if  not  in 
name.  According  to  the  last  Census  Returns,  the 
population  of  Ulster  is  1,619,814— that  is,  more  than  a 
third  of  the  whole  population  of  Ireland— while,  as  I 
said  before,  the  Catholic  population  constituted  then 
46  per  cent,  of  that  number.  Now,  the  statesman  who 
undertakes  to  place  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  on  an 
equality  with  their  non-Cathol:c  fellow-countrymen  in 
respect  of  higher  education  cannot  surely  ignore  the 
interests  • and  rights  of  the  Catholics  of  this  province. 
To  lose  sight  of  these  claims  would  be  practically  to 
leave  a third  of  the  population  of  Ireland  to  carry  on, 
as  at  present,  the  unequal  and  unfair  educational  con- 
test, of  which  we  have  been  complaining  so  long,  and 
which  is  a disgrace  to  the  successive  Governments  of  the 
country.  As  no  one  would  think,  I suppose,  of  dis- 
endowing our  local  Queen’s  College,  which  has  been 
doing  good  educational  work  since  its  foundation  for 
the  advancement  of  learning  among  non-Oatholics,  and 
as  we  have  a right  to  equality  in  this  matter  of  higher 
education,  the  logical  conclusion  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a University  College  for  Catholic  stu- 
dents in  our  midst,  managed  on  Catholic  lines. 
I have  always  maintained,  and  still  maintain, 
that  there  is  room  and  need  for  such  an 
institution  in  Belfast  for  the  advancement  of  learning 
among  the  Catholics  of  Ulster,  and  that  it  would  he  as 
successful  as,  if  not  more  successful,  than  the  present 
Queen’s  College  in  the  results  it  would  produce,  positis 
ponandis.” 

I may  also  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  terms  of  a 
^resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  a representative 
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meeting  of  Catholic  clergy  and  laymen  in  the  Central 
Catholic  Club  in  Belfast,  on  December  30,  1897:  — 


" That  this  representative  meeting  of  Catholic  citizens 
of  Belfast  desires  to  place  on  record  its  sense  of  the 
immediate  and  imperative  necessity  of  such  a settlement 
of  the  Irish  University  Question  as  will  place  all  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  on  a perfect  equality  with  their  non- 
Catholic  fellow-countrymen  and  at  the  same  time  desires 
to  express  the  hope  that  in  any  such  settlement  the 
special  needs  and  circumstances  of  the  Catholics  of  Bel- 
fast and  Ulster  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  and  the  con- 
viction that  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  of  this  city  and 
province  cannot  be  done  justice  to,  except  by  the 
establishment  and  endowment  of  a Catholic  University 
College  in  Belfast.” 

The  meeting  which  adopted  this  declaration  convened 
a mass  meeting  of  Belfast  and  Ulster  Catholics  on  Janu- 
ary 31,  1898,  in  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Belfast,  which  was  pro- 
sided  over  by  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor,  and  addressed  by  members  of  Parliament, 
and  other  gentlemen  holding  public  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility,  and  was.  represented  by  delegates  at 
an  all-Ireland  meeting,  in  the  Mansion  House,  Dublin, 
immediately  afterwards. 

At  that  important  gathering  in  Belfast  the  opinion 
was  emphatically  expressed  that  it  was  a question  of 
urgent  necessity  that  facilities  for  higher  education 
should  be  brought  to  the  doors  of  Catholic  students  in 
this  city  and  the  northern  part  of  Ireland.  It  was 
insisted  on  that  the  Ulster  Catholic  youth  would  wel- 
come the  opportunities  of  a liberal  education,  provided 
such  an  education  were  obtainable  by  a reasonable  out- 
lay and  without  any  sacrifice  of  principles.  The  leading 
speakers,  all  laymen  except  the  Most  Rev.  Chairman, 
voicing  the  settled  opinion  of  the  Catholic  laity,  com- 
plained strongly  of  their  being  penalised  under  an  intoler- 
able educational  system  wholly  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
of  just  constitutional  govermhent.  I should  mention 
that  the  names  of  several  distinguished  Ulster  Protestant 
gentlemen  figured  on  the  list  of  the  General  Committee 
■entrusted  with  the  arrangements  for  the  meeting  and  re- 
presentatives attended  from  the  Counties  of  Down,  An- 
trim, Armagh,  and  Derry.  Praise  was  bestowed  by  the 
speakers  upon  their  Presbyterian  fellow-countrymen  for 
the  excellent  use  they  had  made  of  the  Belfast  Queen’s 
College  during  fifty  years,  and  the  sentiment  expressed 
that  no  Ulster  Catholic  desired  to  deprive  them  of  one 
penny  of  the  endowment  belonging  to  the  institution ; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  pointed  out  that  the  tone  of 
the  place  is  thoroughly  secular  and  entirely  non-Catholic, 
and  that  however  desirable  it  may  otherwise  be,  the 
whole  of  the  surroundings  are  non-Catholic  and  the 
genius  and  traditions  of  the  place  altogether  non-Calho- 
lic. 

The  last  important  meeting  was  on  March  15,  1901, 
and  I quote  the  resolutions  adopted  thereat:— 


" That,  in  union  with  the  Catholics  of  the  rest  of 
Ireland,  we  affirm  our  undoubted  right  to  such  a 
system  of  higher  education  as  will  not  clash  with 
our  religious  convictions.” 

“ That  the  Catholics  of  Belfast  and  Ulster  have 
•made,  and  are  making,  exceptional  sacrifices  through 
conscientious  objections  to  the  present  University 
and  Collegiate  systems  of  the  State ; that  we  declare 
our  conviction  that  it  is  essential  to  their  progress 
that  they  shall  be  put  on  a complete  equality  as  re- 
gards facilities  for  higher  education  with  their  fellow- 
countrymen  in  this  city  and  province,  and  that  we 
furthermore  place  on  record  our  belief  that  no  Uni- 
versity scheme  can  be  just  or  final  which,  does  not 
make  adequate  provision  for  the  establislunent  and 
endowment  in  Belfast  of  a University  College  for 
Catholics. 

The  average  Ulster  Catholic  is  not  rich.  Oatlioiic 
students  whose  parents  could  defray  the  cost  went  to 
the  Catholic  University  College,  Dublin,  in  quest  of 
medical  or  other  degrees.  But  it  was  at  serious  incon- 
venience, for  as  I have  said  you  are  dealing  with  a 
population  which  is  not  blessed  with  a superfluity  of  the 
world  s nches.  Others— fewer  still— went  to  Cork,  still 
farther  away.  For  the  poorer  students  of  bright  intel- 
lect, there  was,  and  is,  absolutely  no  avenue  to  Univer- 
sity success.  This  question  in  Ulster,  is  in  a consider- 
able  degree,  a poor  man’s  question,  as  well  as  a 
middle  class  question.  . Unless  you  set  up  for 
ttiem  some  form  of  an  available  University  College  in 
Belfast,  where  the  Catholic  population  are  in  numerous 
cases  bound  by  family  ties  to  the  rural  Catholic  popula 


tion  in  the  Ulster  counties,  you  leave  the  problem 
mainly  unsolved  in  respect  of  them,  and  you  ignore  the 
wants  of  a population  who  have  suffered  more,  and 
sacrificed  more  than  all  the  rest  of  Ireland,  because  uf 
their  belief  that  no  guarantee  was  furnished  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Queen's  College  that  their  faith  would 
not  be  interfered  with,  or  imperilled:  in  tlrat  institution 
Prohibitions  against  Catholics  going  to  the  Queen's  Col- 
lege have  been  promulgated  by  successive  Bishops  of 
Down  and  Connor,  in  which  diocese  it  is  situated. 


In  Ulster,  as  in  the  rest  of  Ireland,  the  denomina- 
tional system  of  teaching  is  practically  universal.  The 
Northern  people  of  all  persuasions  apply  the  denomi- 
national principle  with  rigid  inflexibility.  Many 
amongst  them  would  lie  slow  to  permit  their  children  to 
enter  a Primary  School  or  Intermediate  College  under 
Catholic  management,  and  they  would  lie  quick  to  pro- 
test against  the  appointment  of  a Catholic  President  of 
Belfast  Queen's  College,  or  tile  leavening  of  its  Pro- 
fessorial staff,  with  a Catholic  majority.  In  theory 
such  persons  deprecate  denominational  ism  in  education. 
In  practice  denominational  ism  education  holds  the  field! 
Read  the  Re-port  of  the  .t'owis  Commission,  appointed 
in  1868  to  inquire  into  the  National  School  system. 
There  were  then  3,281  National  Schools  in  Ireland, 
having  a mixed  attendance  of  Catholics  and  Protestants! 
Of  these  schools  there  were  450  in  which  the  Protestant 
minority  was  one ; 376  where  tlio  Protestant  minority 
was  two  ; 280  where  the  Protestant  minority  was  three, 
and  1,912  where  the  Protestant  minority  did  not  exceed 
nine.  The  schools  in  Ireland  under  Protestant  manage- 
ment, and  attended  exclusively  by  Protestant  children, 
have  been  ever  since  increasing.  In  1867  there  were, 
for  instance,  106  such  schools  ; in  1888  there  were  901 ; 
and  the  average  attendance  respectively  in  those  years 
wero  20,027,  and  95,004.  So  soon  as  an  Episcopalian 
Church,  or  a Presbyterian  Churcli,  or  a Methodist 
Church  is  set  up  in  an  Ulster  town  or  village,  a school 
is  erected  forthwith,  close  by  the  Church,  and  a teacher 
is  appointed  of  exactly  the  same  shade  of  thought  as  the 
minister.  At  the  beginning  of  the  National  Education 
system  representative  Presbyterians  in  Ulster  refused  to 
join  the  National  Board  for  several  years,  until  their 
schools  were  made  “ quasi  denominational,”  and  confined 
to  the  clergymen  of  their  own  denomination.  They 
were  for  mixed  education  so  long,  and  so  long 
only,  as  the  education  was  of  a type  to  which 
in  respect  of  conscience  they  did  not  object.  It  is 
not  now  my  province  to  criticise  them  for  this.  But 
it  should  be  allowed  that  Catholics  also  have  consciences. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  mixed  education,  in  the 
religious  sense  in  the  Primary  or  -Secondary  Schools  in 
the  North.  The  Protestant  schools  feed  Trinity  College, 
or  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  The  Catholic  schools 
have  no  outlet  for  their  brilliant  intellects.  Hence  the 
monopoly  that  has  been  perpetuated  in  Ulster,  and  the 
absence  of  a supply  of  Catholic  youth,  fitted  by  training,  to 
take  the  public  positions  of  emolument,  honour,  and 
trust,  which  go  unchallenged  to  their  privileged  Protes- 
tant compeers.  I am  afraid,  in  addition  to  the  prejudice 
which  antagonises  the  demand  of  Irish  Catholics  for 
equality  amongst  some  Ulster  opponents  of  concession,  an 
element  of  selfishness  works  not  less  persistently  and  not 
less  powerfully.  The  exclusiveness  of  the  present  State 
systems  of  Colleges,  University  Government  honours  and 
emoluments  tends,  of  course,  to  crib  and  cabin  Catholics 
and  confine  competition  within  wtdl-defmed  and  nar- 
row limits.  Catholic  laymen  feel  this  unfairness  *o 
operate  harshly,  and  think  that  oil  this  question  their 
honest  opinions  ought  to  be  supreme.  They  feel  as 
strongly  on,  their  part  as  Mr.  Arnold  Foster,  ir.r.  for 
the  West  Division  of  Belfast,  fools  on  his  part  when  he 
said  at  Belfast  in  January,  1898,—“  It  has  been  well 
said  that  there  was  something  very  reasonable  in  the 
.Homan  Catholic  view  about  what  was  called  the  ' atmo- 
sphere  of  tlie  existing  Colleges.  They  said  that  they 
did  not  like  to  see  their  sons  in  what  they  called  'a 
Protestant  atmosphere.’  He,  himself,  would  rather  let 
1ms  cmldren  run  wild  in  the  woods  than  entrust  them  to 
the  guardianship  of  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priests  as 
their  teachers.  He  could  understand  that  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  it  would  be  perfectly 
absurd  to  deny  people  who  did  not  share  our  views 
the  justice  that  they  claimed."  The  injustice  wrought 
upon  the  Ulster  Catholics  by  the  want  of  a centre  of 
high  intellectual  training  in  their  midst  is  hard, 
m'serably  hard,  scandalously  hard.  Suuh  a College 
would  be  the  crown  and  culmination  of  the  Catholic  Pri- 
mary and  Secondary  Schools  in  the  province. 
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By  reason  of  the  progress  of  the  Belfast  Queen’s  Col- 
lege the  advantages  conferred -upon  the  Presbyterian 
community  have  been  manifold.  Every  branch  of  the 
Civil  and  Military  Service,  and  the  Judiciary  of  the 
British  Empire,  is  adorned  by  past  students  of  the  Col- 
lege, now  holding  positions  of  commanding  influence. 
The  College  has  brought  University  training  home  to 
the  Presbyterian  middle  class  farmers,  and  middle  class 
traders.  Its  benefits  have  flowed,  as  in  a fertilising 
stream,  into  every  Presbyterian  congregation.  A great 
many  contemporary  Ulster  Presbyterian  Ministers,  old 
pupils  of  the  Assembly's  College,  have  passed  through 
the  Queen’s  College.  The  entire  Presbyterian  com- 
munity have  gained  in  influence  and  status  by  -the  direct 
and  indirect  benefits  which  the  Queen’s  College  has  been 
the  means  of  diffusing  amongst  them.  Material  progress 
has  followed  in  the  wake  of  intellectual  advancement. 
Public  provincial  posts,  such  as  Poor  Law  Medical 
Ofticerships,  formerly  monopolised  by  the  Episcopalian 
alumni  of  Trinity  College,  are  held  by  the  Presbyterian 
alumni  of  the  College.  This  change  is  most  noticeable 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  Queen’s  College.  Catho- 
lics hold  only  a few  of  these  appointments.  Now 
when'  this  success  has  been  attained  with  a fourth  of 
the  academical  youth  of  the  province  what  splendid 
results  might  not-  be  achieved  if  equal  opportunities  of 
Collegiate  education  were  provided  by  the  State  for  a 
far  larger  proportion  of  the  population  of  Ulster?  The 
late  Lord  Dufierin  once  spoke  of  the  College  as  the 
greatest  glory  of  the  Northern  province.  Such  it  may 
be  of  the  Presbyterian  province,  but  certainly  ana 
clearly  not,  of  the  Catholic  province. 

I should  like  here  to  point  out  that  in  respect  of  the 
moderate  cost  of  the  education  which  it  provides,  the 
Queen’s  College  is  well  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  population  for  whom  it  was  primarily  designed. 
I again  quote  from  the  Report  of  the  Queen’s  College 
(Ireland)  Commission,  1885,  page  4:  — 

" Several  of  the  College  witnesses  familiar  with  their 
circumstances  state  that-  while  unable  to  maintain  them- 
selves entirely  on  the  sums  paid  and  by  help  of  the  privi- 
leges granted  to  them  as  Scholars,  those  of  the  students 
who  hold  Scholarships,  that  is,  about  one-sixth  of  the 
students  attending,  are  within  measurable  distance  of 
being  able  to  do  so.  The  difference  between  the  value 
of  the  Queen’s  College  Scholarship,  which  is  worth  in 
money  and  privileges  about  £28  per  year,  and  the  cost 
cf  residence  and  education  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
which  appeai-s  to  be  about  £108  per  annum,  is  wide 
enough  to  enable  tire  Queen’s  Colleges  to  meet  the 
wants  of  large  classes  of  stuldents  with  moderate  in- 
comes. . To  these  classes  time  is  as  valuable  in  an 
economical  sense  as  money.  Students  wlio  belong  to 
them, — and  they  arc  probably  the  bulk  of  the  Queen’s 
College  students — are  likely  to  press  into  College  as 
early  as  they  can,  and  to  look  to  completing  their  Col- 
lege course,  so  as  to  be  able  to  earn  money  as  soon  as 
possible.” 

This  same  consideration  should  appeal  with  special 
strength  to  the  Commission  when  considering  the  com- 
paratively humble  circumstances  of  Catholic  students, 
in  the  same  path  of  life,  in  the  North,  against  whom  a 
long  and  expensive  University  course  in  Dublin  would 
raise  an  impossible  barrier  to  University  distinction. 

All  the  while  the  Presbyterians  have  been  State- 
helped  in  gaining  ground,  the  Catholics  of  Ulster  have, 
in  respect  of  their  knowledge  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
the  application  of  Science  to  the  practical  pursuits  of  life, 
been  gaining  some  ground,  notwithstanding  enormous 
difficulties,  or  have  been  actually  losing  ground.  The 
prosperity  of  Belfast  is,  in  no  small  degree,  traceable  to 
the  influence  of  the  College  in  shaping  and  moulding  the 
intellect  of  the  captains  of  industry.  Throughout  its 
history  the  College  has  been  kept  absolutely  in  harmony 
with  its  surroundings — 'Presbyterian  in  its  tone,  Presby- 
terian in  its  traditions,  Presbyterian  in  its  Presidency 
and  Professoriate.  The  College  has  educated,  and 
educated  well,  a very  large  number  of  students  who, 
but  for  its  existence,  as  a College,  in  tlieir  midst,  would 
never  have  hadi  an  education  at  all-  It  has  done  im- 
mense good  in  districts  of  Ulster,  which  a Dublin  Col- 
lege could  never  have  reached,  and  which  Trinity  Col- 
lege has,  in  fact,  never  reached. 

In  Derry  the  Presbyterians  have  Magee  College,  with  a 
small  indirect  endowment  in  the  shape  of  a Fellowship 
from  the  Royal  University.  There  has  never  been  a 
concession  of  this  character  to  the  Catholic  population 
in  the  North.  The  only  institution  offered  to  them  is 


an  institution,  in  the  system  of  which,  the  shortest 
rule  of  faith  becomes  the  common  denominator,  to  use 
the  words  of  an  L-ish  prelate.  This  institution  they 
rejected  from  the  first.  They  rejected  it  in  1849-50. 
They  reject  it  to-day.  The  Presbyterian  Assembly  had 
first  to  be  satisfied  with  the  character  and  qualifications 
of  the  persons  appointed  as  Professors  and  Deans  of 
Residence,  before  accepting  certificates  and  degrees  from 
the  College,  and  permitting  their  students  to  attend  the 
College.  (See  their  resolution  of  October,  1849,  referred 
to  in  Queen’s  Colleges  Commission,  1857,  p.  53.)  Dr. 
Cooke,  the  most  conspicuous  spokesman  of  the  Ulster 
Presbyterian  opinion  at  that  time,  gave  those  whom 
it  concerned  to  understand  that  if  the  constitution  of 
the  College  Professoriate  were  not  satisfactory  from  his 
standpoint,  he  would  have  none  of  its  teaching.  The 
Government  of  the  day  took  the  hint,  and  not  they 
alone,  but  their  successors  ever  since. 

In  one  other  respect  the  Catholic  students  in  Ulster 
are  at  a marked  disadvantage.  The  scholars  of  the 
Queen’s.  College  are  not  debarred  from  gaining  Royal 
University  Honours,  Exhibitions,  and  prizes.  If  a stu- 
dent holds  a Scholarship  in  the  Queen’s  College,  at  the 
time  he  gains  an  Exhibition  in  the  Royal  University, 
a deduction  is  made  under  the  University  Education  Act, 
1879,  but  if  lie  first  gains  a Scholarship  in  the  Queen's 
College,  the  Act  gives  no  authority  to  make  any  deduc- 
tion from  the  University  grant.  Li  many  cases  this  is 
exactly  how  the  system  works  out  as  regards  the  Uni- 
versity Exhibitions.  The  State  aids  and  rewards  the 
learning  of  the  Queen’s  College  student  with  a double 
measure  of  bounty. 

Besides  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Queen’s 
College  has  been  represented  on  the  Board  of  Exa- 
miners of  the  Royal  University,  whereas  the  Catholic 
Colleges  and  schools  in  Belfast,  and  the  rest  of  Ulster, 
have  had  no  representation  whatever. 

Let  me  take  the  Census  analysis  of  the  distribution 
of  the  population  of  Ulster  by  religious  profession. 
The  Catholics  number,  according  to  the  1901  returns, 
699,052,  the  Presbyterians,  426,177,  the  Episcopalian 
Protestants,  359,898,  and  the  Methodist,  47,172.  There 
are  minor  denominations,  but  de  minimis  non  curat  lex, 
or  legislature,  or,  I suppose,  Royal  Commission. 

In  Ulster,  therefore,  the  Catholics  are  in  a clear 
majority  over  either  Episcopalian  Protestants,  or  Pres- 
byterians, and  do  not  fall  far  below  the  number  of  both 
these  denominations  combined.  The  total  Presbyterian 
population  in  Ireland  is  443,404,  of  which  96  per  cent, 
live  in  Ulster.  For  this  96  per  cent  the  State  has 
made  excellent  educational  provision,  for,  in  matter  of 
fact,  the  Belfast  Queen’s  College  has  suited  them  to  per- 
fection, and  has  been  accepted,  officered,  and  worked  by 
them. 

Its  students  have,  from  its  institution,  been  mainly 
recruited  from  Presbyterians.  At  the  present  time 
they  number  247,  out  of  a total  of  341.  From  the  re- 
port of  the  distinguished  President,  Rev.  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton, for  the  year  1900,  there  were  in  the  College,  twelve 
Catholic  students,  twenty-one  Methodist  students,  forty 
Episcopalian  Protestants,  and  the  remaining  247,  Pres- 
byterians. I also  believe  that  ecclesiastical  stu- 

dents of  the  Assembly  College  follow  its  courses  cf 
study,  and  that  Presbyterian  students  for  the  minis- 
try are  encouraged  to  take  out  a course  of  study  in  the 
College.  Belfast  Queen’s  College  has  become  as 

markedly  Presbyterian  in  tone  as  Trinity  College  is 
Protestant  Episcopalian  in  tone.  In  1030.  the  total 
Presbyterian  students  who  went  to  Trinity  College  and 
the  two  other  Queen’s  Colleges  numbered  only  104. 

Now,,  in  this  aspect  of  affairs  the  fact  is  curious  and 
interesting  that  the  Belfast  Queen's  College,  like  the 
other  Colleges,  was  not  ostensibly  intended  for  the 
Presbyterian  population  exclusively.  The  Act  says 
it  was  intended  for  the  general  population  of 
Ulster.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Sir  James  Graham, 
who  were  the  Ministers  in  charge  of  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges scheme,  made  a capital  blunder  in  thinking 
that  the  system  of  non-secular  instruction  in- 
volving the  proscription  of  religious  instruction  would 
be  accepted  by  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity.  Sir  James 
Graham  said  the  system  was  intended  “for  the  middle 
classes,  the  commercial,  banking,  and  manufacturing 
classes  cf  such  towns  as  Cork  and  Belfast,  and  also  for 
the  gentry,”  but  he  thought  that  the  Belfast  College 
would  become  mainly  Presbyterian  in  time.  As  I have 
endeavoured  to  show,  my  lord,  it  has  never  at  any  stage 
of  its  history  been  acceptable  to  Catholics.  Therefore,  it 
has  been  of  no  advantage — which  its  founders,  perhaps, 
failed  to  foresee — to  more  than  half  the  people  of  Ulster, 
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outsiile  Belfast,  whose  ideal  cf  University  Education 
is  not  a College  founded  and  worked  on  a purely  secular 
and  non-religious  basis.  No  likelihood  can  be  imagined 
of  tlieir  objections  being  removed  so  long  as  matters 
remain  in  statu  qua — not  even  in  those  halcyon  days 
which  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  tho  most  efficient  head  of 
the  College,  foresees  a long  way  ahead,  when  Belfast, 
treading  in  Ihe  footsteps  of  the  large  English  towns, 
will  demand  and  will  obtain  a University  of  its  own. 

Such  a University,  established  and  worked  on  the 
present  Queen’s  College  lines,  would  never  be  acceptable 
to  the  Catholic  population,  amongst  whom  it  would  be 
planted.  In  that  contemplated  state  of  facts  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  existing  situation  would  be  aggravated  so  far 
as  Northern  Catholics  would  be  concerned,  I am  certain 
Catholic  authority  would  have  an  even  greater  objec- 
tion, if  such  were  possible,  to  a University  so  consti- 
tuted than  to  the  Queen’s  College. 

May  I revert  for  a moment  to  the  Census  statistics? — 
There  was  an  increase  between  1891  and  1901  of  the 
population  of  three  Irish  counties  only,  viz.,  Dublin,  in 
which  the  population  increased  7 • 3 per  cent.  ; Down, 
7-3  per  cent.;  and  Antrim,  7-0  per  cent.  A con- 
siderable proportion  of  this  local  increase  is  due  to  an 
influx  of  Catholics  into  these  two  northern  counties 
from  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  population  of  the  northern  counties  is  as  fol- 
lows : —Antrim,  461,240;  Down,  289,335;  Derry, 
144,329 ; Tyrone,  150,468  ; Armagh,  125,238 ; Donegal, 
173,625 ; Mcnaglian,  74,505 ; Fermanagh,  65,243 ; 
Cavan,  97,368.  . 

The  Ulster  Catholic  population  was  thus  distributed 
in  the  counties: — 'Antrim,  113,383;  Down,  76,535; 
Derry,  65,308  ; Tyrone,  82,425  ; Armagh,  56,707  ; Done- 
gal, 134,999  ; Monaghan,  54,708  ; Fermanagh,  36,066  ; 
Cavan,  78,921. 

The  population  of  Belfast  increased  from  273,079  in 
1891  to  348,965  in  1901,  or  a percentage  of  27  -8.  Tho 
Catholic  population  of  the  city  last  year  totalled  85,049, 
or  an  increase  of  about  15  per  cent,  during  the  ten  years. 

The  increase  will  continue.  The  Catholics  may  soon 
number  100,000.  At  present  the  Catholic  population  of 
Belfast  forms  six-sevenths  of  the  non-Cat'holic  popula- 
tion of  Dublin,  wlio  are  by  universal  consent  provided 
with  adequate  facilities  for  their  education. 

This  great  Catholic  population  provides  ample  ma- 
terial for  a University  College  for  Catholics  to  draw 
upon. 

Compare  the  possibilities  latent  in  Belfast  with  the 
possibilities  before  the  Catholic  population  of  Cork  or 
Galway.  The  Catholic  population  of  Belfast  does  nob 
fall  much  below  the  combined  Catholic  population  of 
Cork  and  Galway. 

In  Belfast  to-day  there  are  as  many  Catholics  as 
•there  were  inhabitants  in  the  town  in  the  year  when 
•the  doors  of  the  Queen’s  College  were  first  opened. 
There  are  more  Catholics  in  Belfast  than  citizens  of 
•all  creeds  in  the  City  of  Cork.  The  Catholics  in  Ulster 
-outnumber  the  total  population  of  Connaught,  and 
number  as  many  as  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  of  all 
Ireland. 

I shall  take  the  statistics  of  one  institution, 
'St.  Maladhy’s  College,  which  has  never  received 
a penny  by  way  of  endowment  from  the  State, 
and  has  had  to  furnish  its  own  library,  equip  its  own 
laboratory,  and  provide  other  means  and  appliances 
•of  modem  education  out  of  its  own  resources.  In  St. 
Malachy’s  College  fifty-four  students  are  at  present 
preparing  for  different  examinations  of  the  Royal 
University.  The  ecclesiastical  students  have  voluntarily 
superadjded  a University  course  of  reading  to  their 
curriculum  for  Maynooth.  If  there  were  established  in 
Belfast  a properly-equipped  and  endowed  University 
College,  affiliated  to  an  Irish  University  for  Catholics, 
these  classes  would  form  the  nucleus  of  a respectable 
Arts  Faculty.  An  Arts  Faculty  in  a University  College 
accessible  to  the  Catholics  of  Belfast  would  not  only 
have  these  students  attending  its  courses,  but  would 
attract  students  from  near  and  far,  especially  as  Bel- 
fast, from  its  commanding  position  in  commercial  and 
industrial  pursuits,  enters  largely  into  intimate  rela- 
tions with  every  part  uf  ilhe  country.  As  an  instance 
of  the  attractiveness  of  this  great  city  as  an  educational 
magnet,  so  to  speak,  I learn  from  the  last  annual  report 
submitted  to  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  in  St. 
Mary’s  Training  College,  Falls-road,  that  of  the 
100  young  ladies  who  are  receiving  a firegrate  training 
in  that  institution,  only  twenty-eight  belong  to  the 


Dicceso  of  Down  and  Connor,  whilo  thirty-nine  come 
from  tho  other  dioceses  of  Ulster— and  they  are  all 
represented — seten  from  Leinster,  eight  from  Munster, 
and  eighteen  from  Connaught. 

St.  Malachy’s  College  teaches  seventy-seven  Interme- 
diate students.  A long  series  of  brilliant  honours  and 
remunerative  Exhibitions  and  prizes  have  been  secured 
by  students  of  the  College.  The  Christian  Brothers’ 
Schools,  Belfast,  train  some  eighty  or  ninety  pupils 
every  year  for  the  Intermediate.  From  1880  to  1900 
these  schools  secured  three  gold  medals,  eighty-two 
Exhibitions,  and  101  prizes.  Moreover,  many  other 
Catholic  students  attend  “grinding”  establishments. 
Their  numbers  are  not  easy  to  ascertain  with  exactness. 
.In  every  county  throughout  Ulster  Catholic  Interme- 
diate Schools  are  flourishing,  ami  these  schools  would  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree  form  tributaries  of  a Catholic 
endowed  College  in  Belfast.  Fifty  per  cent,  at  least 
of  the  best  educated  material  in  the  Northern  Interme- 
diate Schools  is  Catholic,  as  may  l;e  gleaned  from  the 
statistics  of  the  results  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades 
of  the  Intermediate  examinations.  I may  say  here  that 
almost  all  the  schools  just  spoken  of  are  worked  on  de- 
nominational lines.  If  facilities  were  available  in 
Belfast  a large  percentage  of  these  students  would 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  a higher  education.  Want  of 
means  would  prevent  a good  few  from  going  to  Dublin 
for  instruction.  Their  parents  would  not  care  to  let 
others  go  so  far  from  their  ken  and  superintendence  at 
an  early  age.  None,  or  exceedingly  few,  of  them  will 
go  to  the  Queen’s  College.  Where  are  they  to  go  ? 

With  regard  to  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  I find  that  in 
the  year  1899-1900  there  were  there  178  students  all 
told,  of  whom  135  were  attending  the  Medical  classes, 
and  that  in  all  the  other  faculties  there  wore  only 
forty-three  students.  In  Galway  College  in  the  same 
year,  there  were  110  students,  tlhirty-nino  of  them 
medical  students.  The  previous  year  there  were 
eighty-three  all  told.  In  Cork,  with  an  endowment  of 
nearly  £10,000  a year,  the  total  number  of  students 
attending  lectures  in  Greek  were  five  ; Latin,  eleven ; 
English,  twelve ; French,  eighteen  ; German,  six.  In 
Galway,  in  one  recent  year,  forty-five  Scholarships  and 
thirteen  Exhibitions  were  distributed  among  eighty- 
seven  students.  Could  not  some  of  this  money  he  more 
usefully,  prudently,  and  productively  spent  in  Belfast, 
with  its  great  Catholic  population,  mil  the  still  greater 
Catholic  population  in  its  vicinity? 

You  have  a wide  constituency,  therefore,  in  Belfast 
and  the  North,  from  which  to  form  nucleus  of  a Catholic 
University  College.  Year  after  year  boys  of  industry 
and  ability  are  sent  out  to  tbo  world  half  educated  at 
an  early  age,  because  no  University  career  is  open  to 
them.  The  situation  is  as  oppressive  as  it  is  abnormal. 
These  boys  have  a native  Celtic  aptitude  and  a keen 
capacity  for  higher  education.  Were  a University 
College  in  existence  in  Belfast,  provided  with  a mode- 
rate endowment,  they  would  naturally  go  thither,  and 
the  way  would  be  made  ensy  for  them  to  pass  on  to 
higher  studies.  Under  actual  conditions  the  way  is 
rough  and  hard  for  them  to  tread — indeed,  impossible 
for  any  but  tho  meat  determined  and  aotivo  spirits. 

Then  many  flourishing  National  Schools  aro  attended 
by  Catholic  pupils.  There  again  you  have  a further 
largo  constituency  to  draw  upon.  Before  tho  Queen's 
Cbllegesi'  Commission  in  1885,  valuable  evidence  was 
given  by  Professor  Jack,  who  was  asked  as  regards  the 
Cork  College  (Query  3472) 

" Have  tho  students  to  whom  the  aid  of  a Scholarship 
has  been  rendered,  justified  the  rewards  by  making 
valuable  progress  in  education? — Most  remarkable  m 
many  eases ; the  students  who  como  up  from  the  Na- 
tional Schools,  from  which  we  have  got  very  many  ex- 
cellent candidates,  have  done  good  work  in  the  College, 
arid  have  afterwards  been  most  successful.” 

Again,  Professor  Jack  said  (Query  3511): — "Some  of 
our  best  students  have  como  here  from  National 
Schools.” 

No  doubt  a chasm  yawns  between  the  standard  at 
education  reached  in  the  National  Schools  and  the  stan- 
dard proper  to  a University  College,  hut  the  chasm  is 
being  tilled  up  by  the  Secondary  and  Intermediate 
Schools. 

The  Catholic  position  must  be  considered  in  another 
aspect.  WilQiin  recent  years  a powerful  impetus  haa 
been  given  to  technical  instruction  in  Belfast'.  Tius 
movement  is  of  the  highest  importance,  worthy  of  the 
best  encouragement,  and  altogether  creditable  to  the 
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initiative  and  go-aiheadness  of  the  citizens  of  Belfast,  buildings  library,  laboratories.  Its  prizes,  exhibitions,  Bilfast. 

A splendidly  equipped  and  endowed  Municipal  Techni-  and  scholarships  should  be  equal  to  those  which  would  g|  1902. 

cal  Institute  has  been  projected.  A numerous  staff  of  be  awarded  by  any  other  constituent  College  of  a — 1 

skilled  teachers  has  been  appointed.  The  Department  Catholic  University.  Its  President  and  Professors  T.  3.  Camp- 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  are  oontribu-  being  gentlemen  of  established  reputation  in  some  bell,  Esq- 

ting  more  than  £10,000  a year  towards  the  promotion  branch  of  learning  should  be  generously  dealt  with  in  *•*•»  LL  B > 

of  technical  instruction  in  the  city.  The  Corporation  pro-  the  matter  of  salaries  arid  fees.  Its  faculties  might  be  E,L 

*’*  «*««**».-  ■> less  extensive  than,  or  equally  extensive  with,  those 

which  are  reoognised  by  London  University,  viz.,  Arts, 

Law,  Science,  Medicine,  Music,  Engineering,  Architec- 

^ ture,  Economics,  and  Political  Science,  and  should  in 

Sg  body  of"  the  Institute”  and  'having  other  causes  for  any  event  be  in  complete  harmony  with  the  faculties  of 

dissatisfaction,  have  exhorted  and  advised  the  Catholic  the  University  to  which  the  College  would  be  affiliated, 

youth  of  the  city  to  attend  the  technical  classes.  Now,  A Theological  Faculty  might  also  be  constituted,  which 

it  is  not  at  present  clear  whether  the  Technical  Institute  would  not  share  in  the  public  endowments  of  the  College 

will  develop  on  lines  altogether  independent  of  the  or  be  subject  to  the  Test  Acts.  Nothing  should  prevent 

Queen’s  College,  or  will  form  a copious  tributary  of  the  the  authorities  of  the  College  from  making  adequate 

OoUege — .most  probably  the  latter  will  be  the  case,  provision  for  the  due  discharge  by  the  Catholic  students 

If  so  what  provision  exists  for  the  training  of  Catholic  of  the  College  of  their  religious  duties,  and  their  in- 

■ - ’ • l.u— . -t  t— 1 struction  in  the  Catholic  religion.  The  constitution 

and  mode  of  appointment  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
College  should  present  no  insuperable  difficulty.  The 


pose  contributing  £4,000  or  £5,000  for  the  same  purpose. 
Up  to  the  present  the  Catholic  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
though  dissatisfied  with,  the  very  small  proportion  of 
Catholics  in  the  governing  committees  and  in  the  teach- 


students  on  the  completion  of  their  Institute  studies? 
The  probabilities  are,  as  I have  said,  that  the  Institute 
will  develop  into  an.  auxiliary  institution  to  the  Queen’ 


College  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  which  Test  Acts  should  apply.  Though  the  College 

the  non-Catholic  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  and  would  be  set  up  mainly  for  Catholics,  the  Col- 

gentry  are  making  a great  and  public-spirited  effort,  lege  should  be  perfectly  free  to  non-Catliolic 

and  in  this  view  tflie  last  position  of  the  Catholic  students.  The  President  and  Professors  should  be  a 

students  will  be  worse  than  the  first.  corporate  body,  appointed,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 

I Should  refer  to  the  special  facilities  Belfast  affords  Crown  or  the  University,  on  the  nomination  of  the 

1 Catholic  students  in  respect  of  clinical  training.  The  Catholic  Bishops  of  Ulster.  Most  respectfully  I would 


to  Catholic  students  in  respect  o 

Catholics  of  Belfast  and  the  neighbouring  counties  have, 
within  the  past  seven  years,  built  a magnificent  hos- 
pital—the  Mater  Infirmorum  Hospital  on  the  Orumlin- 
road,  which  is  one  qf  the  glories  of  the  city.  The 
building  cost  more  than  £50,000,  and  it  has  been  en- 
tirely cleared  of  debt.  In  their  self-sacrificing  effort 
the  Catholic  public  received  the  generous  co-operation 
of  their  non-Catholic  friends.  This  hospital  is  fur- 
nished with  almost  200  beds.  Its  medical  and  surgical 

staff  is  composed  of  gentlemen  of  eminence  in  their  - — r- — — n ... 

profession.  The  certificates  of  the  hospital  are  recog-  concerning  the  good  government  of  the  College,  the 

nised  by  the  Royal  University  in  respect  of  certain  studies,  lectures,  exercises,  and  all  matters  regardu^ 
courses  of  lectures.  No  Irish  hospital  outside  Dublin  the  same,  as  also  any  other  matter 
is  more  admirably  adapted  for  clinical  teaching,  and  goed  and  useful  for  the  well-being  and  advancement  of 
students  reading  I medical  or  surgical  curriculum  would  the  College,  provided  that  a copy r of  all _such ^ 

syss-s  &%8zrs  1 


suggest  some  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  in  the  Province 
of  Ulster  for  the  time  being  (one  of  whom  should  be  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor),  and  their  successors, 
should  be  the  Visitors  of  the  College,  or  the  Visitors 
of  the  University  should  be  the  Visitors  of  the  College. 
The  Council,  consisting  of  the  President  and  Professors, 
should  have  power  to  make  all  appointments  after  those 
which  would  be  made  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Crown, 
subject  to  the  veto  of  the  University  authorities,  and 
should  also  have  power  to  make  rules  and^regulations 


of  work  they  could  not  gain  anywhere 
side  Dublin  or  Belfast. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  distance  between  Dublin  arid 
Belfast  is  not  great ; but  I say,  in  this  respect  distance 
makes  an  essential  difference  to  a poor  student,  whilst 
very  many  Catholics  would  have  a strong  objection  to 
send  youths,  aged  eighteen  or  twenty,  to  Dublin,  re- 
moved from  home  influence  and  paternal  restraint,  and 
exposed  to  the  perils  of  strangers  in  a great  city,  and. 
as  a matter  of  fact,  numbers  would  not  go.  0 


should  have  authority  to  disallow  any  rule  or  regulation 
on  matters  of  Catholic  dogma  and  teaching.  In  fact, 
on  aH  matters  affecting  faith  and  morals,  the  decision 
of  the  Episcopal  portion  of  the  Visitonal  Board 
should  be  final  and  authoritative.  Both  President  and 
Professors  should  hold  office  during  godd  behaviour, 
in  accordance  with  the  statutes  of  the  University  and 
College.  The  curriculum  of  the  College  should,  in  so 
far  as  possible,  be  the  curriculum  of  the  University, 
that  the  examinations  would  be  tlhe  same  in  ail  the 


University  with  residential  halls  you  would  have  this  n^ment  OoHejres  oTbhe^Univeraity,"  and  the  results 
difficulty  m some  degree.  Northern  parents  would  standard  of  knowledge  and 


prefer  to  have  their  sons  taught,  in  their 
earlier  years,  near  home,  if  possible.  Cases  are 
within  my  own  knowledge  in  which,  most  reluc- 
tantly, they  have  sent  their  children  to  the  Queens  — - . ■, 

College,  Belfast,  as  a lesser  risk  than  a Dublin  course,  -tted  j ] ^ gfod  for  a moment  to  refer 

and  r-ASM  havft  hannened  in  which  they  sanctioned  « pemutsea,  i si  a „„wki„  growth  of 


attainments.  This  sketch  pretends  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a rude  and  rough  outline  of  the  constitution  of 
the  College.  The  interstices  could  easily  be  filled  m 


and  other  cases  have  happened  in  which  they  sanctioned  Commissioners *t©  the  remarkably  steady  growth  of 

this  step,  because,  owing  to  limited  means,  a Dublin  fr  BrSnl,  Dundee,  Leeds,  Liver- 

™ not.  within  their  nower.  If_facilities_are  ^ve^^Uega^^  Durham  (CoU 

„„,i  5i.offic.vi  In  tlie  monte 


education  was  not  within  their  power.  _ 
provided  for  Catholic  higher  education  in  Dublin,  Cork 
and  Galway,  why,  as  a matter  of  distributive  justice, 
should  the  requirements  of  Belfast,  the  capital  of 
Ulster,  he  ignored?  You  oan  do  justice  to  Belfast,  and 
at  the  same  time  harmonise  tlie  principle  of  central 
direction  in  Irish  higher  education. 

I hope  I have  convinced  you  that  an  urgent  and  a waa  jj.j_j.yyy,  ttuiuuuua.  — 

great  need  exists  for  additional  provision  for  the  higher  Subsequently  an  additional  grant  of  £500  was  made  t 

education  of  Catholics  in  Belfast,  and  abundant  feeders  , University  College  of  Dundee.  By  a Treasury 
and  tributaries  exist  for  a University  College,  available  of  A ril  5 ygn,  the  grant  was  increased  as 

to  the  Catholic  population.  * •—  was  dls‘ 


of  Science),  Nottingham,  and  Sheffield, 
of  December  be*  e deputation  willed  upon  fte  Oto- 
cellor  ei  the  Ikebectuer  at  »e  T»a.»ry  on  tte 
of  an  increase  in  the  annual  Tre™ry  grant  to  these 
Colleges.  Tlie  grant  was  ongWly  placed  upon  the 
estimates  in  the  year  1889-90. 


I believe  there  would  not  be  any  strong  or  even  con- 
siderable objection  among  the  unprejudiced  non-Catlio- 


ta  April"  of  that  year,  to  £25,000,  which  was  dis- 
trilmted  amongst  twelve  Colleges. 

was  made  fora  term  of  five  years,  _as_  fr^Apr^l,  1897. 


siderable  objection  among  the  unprejudicea  non-yauiu-  was  maae  roraieriuuiuv«=j»“  > miinouennial 

lie  community  to  the  establi.bment  of  snob  a College.  0n  April  1 of  the  present  yeim  om iw  ■ F”l> 

Ton  We  heard  some  non-Catholic  Northern  witnesses  p^od  encordrngly  h«g>“-  ^e1^ 

advocate  strenuously  the  liberal  endowment  of  Catholic  University  Colleges  has  grown , , a ’ 

University  Oollege,  Dublin,  under  the  Royal  University-  lodo  „d  diyen%.  Nmr  d^rW*  We  b«a 

I am  convinced  that  many  Ulster  non-CathoUe.  would  . important  add.tio™  b“»  ??“.  " 

speak  to  the  same  effect  of  the  endowment  of  a similar  teaching  staffs  ; a largely-incr  p s8al^_ 

Oollege  here  for  the  same  class  of  the  community,  and  pliance8  and  equipment  have  been  found 
would  heartily  approve  of  a light)  being  kindldd  in  Bel-  By  a Treasury  minute  of  T sev6ral  Col- 

fast  for  the  instruction  of  Northern  Catholics.  ciples  laid  down  was  that  the  8^* 

Of  course,  in  establishing  and  equipping  such  a Col-  leges  .should  bear  ^er^[0^ment8)  and  subscriptions 

lege  as  I have  indicated  the  State  would  necessarily  local  Science  The  local  income  of  the  Colleges 

have  regard  to  modem  requirements  in  respect  of  for  Arts  and  Science,  ine  mca  L 
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have,  certainly  in.  most,  and  probably  in  all,  cases, 
substantially  increased  within  the  past  five  years, 
and  on  this  ground  it  is  argued  that  an  addition  shoulld 
be  made  to  the  total  Treasury  grant. 

The  Treasury  grant  in  aid  of  local  effort  in  the  towns 
named,  in  all  of  which  there  was  a strong  desire  for 
University  Education,  has  been  justified  by  results. 
The  experience  of  five  years,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer told  tlie  deputation,  has  shown  the  grant  has 
had  the  effect  of  stimulating  local  effort.  It  is  abun- 
dantly evident  that  these  University  Colleges,  without 
exception,  are  realising  the  best  anticipations  formed  of 
them  on  their  inauguration,  and  are  proving  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  British  people  as  centres  of  intellectual 
life  in  the  midst  of  the  oliief  commercial  anld  industrial 
communities  of  their  country.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  ceased  to  enjoy  monopolies.  The  democratic  spirit 
of  the  times  has  broken  with  the  older  University 
ideals.  Local  University  Colleges  are  springing  up  all 
over  France — a reaction  against  a highly  centralised 
system,  which  experience  proved  unworkable,  unsatis- 
factory, and,  in  a degree,  disastrous.  Germany  has 
twenty-nine  Universities  successfully  working ; Italy 
has  seventeen  ; Spain  has  ten.  Matthew  Arnold  wrote 
in  1868:  — 

"If  there  is  one  thing  which  my  foreign  experience 
has  left  me  convinced,  as  convinced  I am,  of 
our  actual  want  of  superior  instruction,  it  is  this : 
that  we  must  take  this  instruction  to  the  students, 
and  not  hope  to  bring  the  students  to  the  instruction. 
We  must  plant  faculties  in  the  eight  or  ten  principal 
seats  of  population,  and  let  the  students  follow  lectures 
there  from  their  own  homes,  or  with  whatever  ar- 
rangements for  their  living  they  and  their  parents 
choose.  It  would  do  everything  for  the  great  seats 
of  population  to  be  thus  made  intellectual  centres  as 
well  as  mere  places  of  business  ; for  the  want,  of  this 
at  present,  Liverpool  and  Leeds  are  mere  overgrown 

K'ncial  towns,  while  Strasburg  and  Lyons  aro 
pean  cities.” 

This  reproach  cannot  be  applied  to  the  Liverpool  and 
Leeds  of  to-day. 

On  this  head  of  my  evidence,  I may  quote  from  a 
speech  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain,  M.P.,  at  Mason  University  College,  Birmingham, ' 
in  January,  1898.  The  College  has  since  grown  into  a 
University.  Mr  Chamberlain  said : — 

“There  was  a time,  no  doubt,  when  the  members 
of  the  older  Universities,  and  men  who  were  alto- 
gether independent  of  them,  believed  that  the  multi- 
plication of  Universities  would  be  an  injury  to  edu- 
cation, that  it  would  lead,  in  a certain  sense,  to  its 
degradation,  and,  above  all,  to  the  lowering  of  the 
value  of  the  degrees  which  Universities  confer.  But 
very  much  has  happened  in  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  I can  hardly  imagine  any  reason- 
able man  arguing  in  that  strain  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. The  fact  is,  the  need  of  local  Universities  lias 
been  recognised,  and  at  this  moment  Birmingham, 
and  the  district  surrounding  Birmingham,  is  the  only 
great  centre  in  England,  which  it  not  already  pro- 
vided with  University  facilities.  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  have  the  Victoria  University ; New- 
castle is  closely  connected  with  Durham ; Wales  lias 
its  own  University ; London  lias  a University  of  a 
kind,  which,  when  Londoners  are  able  to  make  up 
their  minds,  will,  no  doubt,  develop  into  something 
much  better.  And  I cannot  conceive  of  any  district 
at  the  present  time  which  more  needs  and  more  de- 
serves the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  than 
the  district  in  which  I am  speaking.  But  if  we  go 
outside  England,  the  argument  is  greatly  streng- 
thened. We  look  to  Germany  for  an  example,  and  a 
model  of  everything  in  the  way  of  educational  or- 
ganisation and  progress.  Education  is  ‘made  in 
Germany,’  and  we  are  not  ashamed  to  take  the  lesson 
to  heart.  Well,  Germany,  with  its  46,000,000  of 
people,  has  twenty-one  Universities.  Our  own  sister 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  with  4,000,000  of  people 
has  four  Universities.  We,  in  England  and 
Wales,  with  nearly  30,000,000  of  people,  have  still 
only  six.  Universities.  I think  you  will  be  unablo 
to  find  any  German  or  any  Scotchman  who  will  not 
Bay  that  this  multiplication  of  Universities  has  been 
for  -their  country  a great  moral  as  well  as  a material 
advantage,  and  that  to  place  such  Universities  in 
close  proximity  to  crowded  populations,  is  sure  to 
have  the  very  best  result  in  the  formation  of  character 
and  the  progress  of  knowledge.” 


I say  that  if  these  remarks  be  applicable  to  a Uni- 
versity, they  aro  applicable,  in  an  equal  degree,  to  a 
University  College  in  Belfast,  the  advantages  of  wliioh. 
would  bo  brought  homo  to  every  member  of  a great 
section  of  the  population — now  deprived  of  all  buck  ad- 
vantages—in  this  huge  manufacturing  district,  and 
their  half  a million  co-religionists  residing  in 
counties  of  Ulster.  This  object  the  founders  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges  hail  in  their  minds’  eye.  They  contem- 
plated bringing  higher  education  homo  to  the  numerous 
class  of  studunts  who  through  want  of  means  and 
other  causes  wore  unable  to  resort  to  Dublin  University. 
If  you  make  education  expensive  in  Ireland  you  make 
it  inaccessible  to  the  people,  save  a few,  and  you  shut 
the  door  to  the  professions  and  the  boltor-paid  employ- 
ments with  a hang  to  tlm  poor  students.  You  drive 
them  abroad,  or  leave  them  at  homo  half-educated  and 
bitterly  disappointed  with  tliuir  condition.  Mr.  Hal- 
dane, m.p.,  tolls  a Btory  of  u dissatisfied  Scotch  shep- 
herd, who  was  surprised  he  could  not  educate  his  two 
sons  at  Edinburgh  town  for  less  Ilian  a £10  note.  I wish 
it  were  so  in  Ireland.  If  Ireland  is  to  be  governed  on 
' the  same  principle  as  England,  and  if  a University  is 
suitable  to  the  great  centres  of  population  in  England, 
why  should  not  a University  College  be  suitable  in  Bel- 
fast? Belfast  is  the  third  commercial  city  in  the. 
British  Empire.  It  has  grown  with  tlio  rapidity  of  a 
city  in  the  American  prairies.  All  Belfast  men  are 
proud. of  its  progress.  The  Belfast  Catholic  is  second  to 
nono  in  his  desire  for  the  good  name  and  well-  , 
being  of  tlio  city.  The  United  Kiugdoin  affords 
no  parallel  for  its  growth  in  population  and  com- 
mercial and  industrial  activity  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  It  lias  an  immense  trade  and  many  manufac- 
turers. There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  has  reached 
the  zenith  of  its  development.  Why  should  Belfast  not 
have  a University  College  .for  Catholics  as  Manchester,. 
Leeds,  and  Liverpool  have  University  Colleges  (now 
clamouring  for  University  status),  affiliated  to  the 
Victoria  University?  Belfast  is  iu  every  respect  suited 
as  a collegiate  centre.  I believe  till  at  such  a College 
would  hi  time  develop  into  a great  and  useful  insti- 
tution. If  these  Colleges  are  necessary  in  England,  one 
such  should  bo  useful  in  Belfast,  for  it  will  bo  admitted 
that  poor  countries  like  Ireland  require  greater  local 
facilities  for  education  than  rich  countries  like  England. 

A University  College  in  Belfast,  if  established  and 
worked  on  the  lines  here  indicated,  would  become  a valu- 
able asset  to  the  Norbh  from  the  point  of  view  of  Univer- 
sity Commercial  Education,  wliioh  is  arousing  a wide- 
spread interest  of  late.  An  institution  of  this  type  in  Bel- 
fast would  be  indispensable  to  the  best  form  of  this  train- 
ing. I have  every  confidence  such  a College  would  devote 
itself  largely  to  the  task  of  developing  higher  education  in 
relation  to  Commerce,  Bure  anil  Applied  Science,  and 
industry,  by  teaching  students  who  have  to  make  their 
way  in  the  world  in  practical  pursuits.  This,  as  I 
understand,  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  tlio  foundation 
of  University  Colleges  in  England  in  recent  years. 
Specialised  types  of  institutions  have  been  called  for, 
and  are  necessary  in  view  of  the  requirements  of  the 
times.  Colossalism  or  excessive  centralisation  in  edu- 
cation does  not  suit  the  requirements  of  the  times.  The 
trend  has  been  towards  Universities  or  University  Col- 
leges, endowed  with  a large  measure  of  local  autonomy, 
and  possessing  the  full  power  of  froe  development, 
which  is  the  very  breath  o£  life  of  such  institutions. 
Such  a College  in  Belfast  might  not  turn  out  a long 
array  of  professional  men,  but  it  would  turn  out.  many 
practical  men,  fitted  for  the  commercial  anil  industrial 
battle  of  the  age,  and  qualified  to  take  their  places  in 
remunerative  employments,  demanding  tlio  best  types 
of  industrial,  commercial,  and  technical  training,  and 
in  the  utilitarian  paths  of  life,  from  which  Northern 
Catholics  have,  to  their  grave  loss,  been  largely  shut 
out. 

I have  spoken  out  my  mind.  I hnve  felt  hound  to  do 
so.  I have  said  my  say.  It  lias  been  long  and,  I fear, 
tiresome,  but  I have  gone  through  the  mill  myself,  and 
my  experience  has  left  a bitter  remembrance  witli  me. 

I am  anxious  that  Northern  Catholic  students  should 
be  given  a fair  chance  in  whatever  re:&djustmcnt  of  the 
educational  system  may  bo  determined  on.  In  my 
evidence  I hope  I have  not  said  a word  to  leald  to  the 
belief  that  I expect  sound  results  from  any  special  or. 
local  scheme,  which  is  not  mado  an  organic  part  of  a 
general  educational  re-settlement.  The  Irish  Univer- 
sity and  collegiate  system,  must  bo  considered,  and 
treated  as  a whole,  and  not  piecemeal  or  in  fractions. 
The  Belfast  and  Ulster  Catholic  is  in  the  fullest 
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accord  with  his  co-relagionasts  m asking  for  a statesman-  College  for  Catholics  in  Belfast,  the  State  should  take 

like  settlement  of  this  question,  convinced  that  the  ample  and  full  securities  that  its  expenditure  will  pro-  — " 

.question  is  at  the  very  foundation  and  root  of  all  duce  efficient  results,  but  they  think  it  impolitic,  one-  April  3, 1302. 

progress  amongst  them ; but  he  thinks  Dublin  should  sided,  and  unwise  for  the  State  to  continue  to  confine  _ . ~ 

not  absorb  tihe  entire  intellectual  life' of  the  country  its  gifts  to  a section  of  the  Northern  community,  to  . 

in  the  earlier  stages,  at  least,  of  a student's  University  whom  a collegiate  system  which  ignores  definite  religious 

career,  and  that  facilities  for . collegiate  ^education  in  teaching  is  acceptable,  or,  at  least,  unobjectionable.  L 

his  province  should  not  be  left  in  the  air.  Their  earnest  claim  is  for  a University  College  in  this  

I have  come  here  at  the  request  of  a Committee  repre-  great  centre  of  population,  the  commercial  and  indus- 
senting  a large  meeting  of  Belfast  and  Ulster  Catholic  trial  metropolis  of  Ireland,  a suitably  equipped  and 
laity,  who  asked  me  to  state  their  views,  which  are  my  endowed  College,  open  to  all  comers,  but  established 
own  views,  to  the  Commission.  They  feel  this  University  and  worked  on  suoh  lines  that  Catholics  may  have 
and  Collegiate  difficulty  to  be,  in  a peculiar  degree,  their  confidence  in  its  education,  and  may  resort  thither 
own  difficulty.  It  is  a mockery  to  say  that  it  is  solely  without  peril  to  their  faith,  and  where  they  may  be 
a Bishops’  question,  or  apriests’  question*  That  is  a put  on  an  equality  in.  respect  of  the  University  and 
parrot-cry  of  prejudice,  which  Catholic  laymen  hear  only  collegiate  status,  recognised  by  the  State,  with  Ulster- 
to  smile  at.  Catholic  laymen  feel  this  to  be  peculiarly  men  of  other  faiths.  Through  the  development  of  such 
their  own  question.  . They  are  suffering  for  conscience’  a College  a salutary  influence  would  be  exercised  on 
sake,  and  are  longing  for  the  day  of  educational  the  intellectual,  material,  and  social  welfare  of  a large 
equality.  I know  this  to  be  true  of  Ulster  Catholics  ; section  of  the  Irish  population,  and  a grave  inequality, 
and,  in  heartfelt  sympathy  with  them  in  their  heart-  producing  a .deep  sense  of  injustice  amongst  them, 
burnings,  and  hardships,  I sincerely  trust  that  this  ' would  be  effectively  removed.  To  such  a College  I may 
Commission  may  be  guided  to  take  some  such  steps  apply  the  words  .of  the  old  patent  .of  the  Queen’s  Col- 
as I have  imperfectly  indicated.  Ulster  Catholics  lege,  and  say  that  “ the  establishment  of  a new  College 
claim  a fair  proportion  of  the  distribution  of  at  Belfast  in  the  Province  of  Ulster,  would  be  a great 
the  public  funds  for  Irish  University  Education,  public  advantage,  and  would  tend  to  the  advancement 
They  are  perfectly  willing  that  in  a University  of  learning  in  Ireland." 

The  Witness  withdrew. 


The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 
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TWENTY-THIRD  DAY. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  4th,  1902. 

AT  10  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

Present:— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Robertson,  m.a.,  LL.D.,  p.C.  (Chairman);  The  Moat  Rev.  John 
Healy,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Clonfert ; The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Madden,  m.a.,  LL.D.,  p.c.; 
Sir  Richard  Claverhouse  Jebb,  litt.d.,  ll.d.,d.c.l.,  m.p.;  Professor  S.  H.  Butcher,  htt.d., 
ll.d.  ; Professor  J.  A.  Ewing,  m.a.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. ; Professor  John  Rhys,  m.a.,  d.litt.;  Professor 
J.  Lorrain  Smith,  m.a.,  m.d.  ; William  J.  M.  Starkie,  Esq.,  litt.d.  ; Wilfrid  Ward,  Esq, 
b.a.;  Rev.  Professor  R.  H.  F.  Dickey,  m.a.,  d.d.; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Belfast. 
Aprill~  1902. 


Sir  Daniel 
Dixon,  and 
others. 


Deputation  Representing  the  Executive  Committee  oe  the  Fund  for  the  Better  Equipment  of  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  received. 


A Deputation,  including  the  following  gentlemen, 
representing  the  Executive  Comtmittee  of  the  Fund  for 
the  better  equipment  of  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast, 
waited  on  the  Commission 'The  Lord  Mayor  of  Bel- 
fast (Sir  Daniel  Dixon,  d.l.)  ; Sir  James  Musgrave, 
Bart.,  d.l.  ; the  Rev.  Thomas  Hamilton,  m.a.,  d.d., 
ll.d.,  President,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast;  Sir  Otto 
Jaffd,  j.p.  ; John  M'Gonnell,  Esq.,  j.p.  ; J.  Taylor 
Blackwood,  Esq.,  J.p.  ; Hugh  Hyndman,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; 
R.  A.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  ll.b.  ; and  T.  0.  Houston,  Esq., 
ll.b.,  Secretary. 

The  deputation  having  been  introduced  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hamilton, 

Sir  Daniel  Dixon  (Lord  Mayor)  said : — My  Lord  and 
Gentlemen,  we  have  the  honour  to  appear  before  you 
as  a deputation  from  the  Executive  Committee  of  tihe 
Fund  for  the  better  equipment  of  the  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast.  A Memorial,  which  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Committee,  will  be  read  to  you  by  Mr.  Houston,  our 
Secretary.  Our  object  in  appearing  before  you  is  to 
8sk  this  Commission  to  recommend  anld  urge  the  im- 
perative necessity  of  obtaining  for  the  College  from  the 
State,  by  such  methods  as  may  seem  to  you  best,  such 
augmented  resources  as  will  enable  it  to  prosecute 
with  increased  vigour  and  success  the  great  work  com- 
mitted to  it  in  its  Charter.  The  Memorial  *will  show 
you  that  we  have  done  our  part  in  the  matter ; and 
we  trust  that  you  will  se§  your  way  to  carry  out  our 
wishes. 

Mr.  T.  0.  Houston,  ll.b.  (Secretary). — Before  read- 
ing the  Memorial,  I may  inform  the  Commission  that 
the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  the  Right  Hon.  W.  J.  Pirrie,  were  included  in  the 
deputation,  but  they  are  unable  to  be  present.  The 
Memorial  is  as  follows 

"The  necessity  for  obtaining  a more  adequate  equip- 
ment for  our  local  Queen’s  College  has  long  been  keenly 
felt  in  Belfast ; anld  last  year  an  important  movement, 
of  which  we  desire  to  inform  the  Royal  'Commission  on 
University  Education  in  Ireland,  was  set  on  foot  by 
some  of  our  most  prominent  public  men,  with  the  view 
of  helping  to  remedy  the  admitted  deficiency  in  this 
respect.  A public 'meeting  was  called  to  consider  the 
matter,  a full  report  of  which  we  append  to 
this  statement.*  This  meeting  was  very  largely 
and  influentially  attended,  and  the  utmost  unanimity 
and  earnestness  pervaded  it.  Some  idea  of  its  repre- 
sentative character  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact 
that  the  various  resolutions  were  spoken  to  by  The 
Lord  Mayor  of  'Belfast  (Sir  Daniel  Dixon,  D.l.),  the 
President  of  Queen’s  College,  Mr.  Edward  Coey,  j.p., 
the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  Professor  Letts,  d.sc., 
Professor  Dill,  litt.d.,  the  late  Marquess  of  Dufferin 
and  Ava,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  J.  Pirrie  ll.d.,  d.l., 
Sir  James  Musgrave,  Bart.,  D.L.’,  Mr.  G.  W.  Wolff, 
m.p.,  The  President  of  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  j.p.),  Professor  Symington, 
M.D. , the  High  Sheriff  of  Belfast  (Sir  Otto  Jaffd,  j.p.), 
* See  page  460. 


Professor  Whitla,  m.a.,  m.d.,  Mr.  D.  G.  Barkley,  ll.d., 
and  Mr.  John  M'Connell,  j.p.  The  resolutions  were 
as  follows : — 

1.  “That,  in  the  interests  of  higher  education  and 
research,  it  is  most  desirable  materially  to  strengthen 
the  equipment  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.” 

2.  “ That,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  previous  resolu- 
tion, a Fund  bo  established,  to  be  called  ‘ The  Fund 
for  the  Better  Equipment  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast,’ 
and  that  an  earnest  appeal  he  made  to  the  people  of 
Belfast  and  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  to  old  students 
of  the  College  and  their  friends,  for  contributions 
thereto.” 

3.  “That  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are  on  the 
printed  list  be  requested  to  act  as  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  the  Fund,  with  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Belfast 
as  Chairman,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number. 
That  they  shall  appoint  an  Executive  Committee,  to 
whom  shall  he  entrusted  the  raising  of  the  Fund,  and 
who,  also,  shall  have  power  to  add  to  their  number. 
That  Professor  Purser,  ll.d.  ; J.  Lorrain  Smith,  m.a., 
m.d.  ; and  T.  C.  Houston  ll.b.,  be  appointed  Hono- 
rary Secretaries,  and  SiT  Otto «T aff4,  j.p.,  High  Sheriff  of 
Belfast,  and  Mr.  J.  Taylor  Blackwood,  j.p.,  Director, 
Ulster  Bank,  Belfast,  Honorary  Treasurers.” 

4.  “That  the  allocation  of  the  monies  which  shall 
he  raised,  other  than  those  which  may  be  ear-marked 
for  particular  objects,  shall  be  entrusted  to  a Committee 
consisting  of  the  President,  six  gentlemen  nominated 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  six  members  of  the 
College  staff  nominated  by  the  Council." 

5.  “That  this  meeting  strongly  urgos  the  Irish 
Government  to  obtain  from  the  Treasury  a grant  cor- 
responding to  the  amount  which  may  bo  subscribed 
to  the  Fund  now  established,  so  that  the  College  may 
he  provided  with  an  equipment  fully  adequate  to  the 
great  work  which  has  been  oommitted  to  it.” 

5.  “ That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  His 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Chief  Secretary, 
and  the  Ulster  Members  of  Parliament.” 

“ The  General  Committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
scheme  thus  launched  is  a very  large  and 

strong  one,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 

list  of  names  which  is  appended,!  and  out 
it  an  Executive  Committee  was  appointed,  which  im- 
mediately set  to  work.  A statement  was  drawn  up 
which,  after  referring  to  the  foremost  part  taken  by  the 
College  for  fifty  years  in  the  higher  education  of  the 
youth  of  Ulster,  to  its  having  been  frequented  all 
through  its  history  by  men  belonging;  to  all  the  various 
religious  denominations  which  prevail  in  the  North  ot 
Ireland,  to  its  having  become  a great  centre  of  research, 
and  to  its  strenuous  endeavours  to  keep 

pace  with  the  progress  of  the  a8e’ 
declared  that  the  rapid  scientific  advance  ot 
our  days,  the  growth  of  Belfast,  and  the  many  80C1&1 
and  economic  changes  which  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  brought  with  it,  render  it  imperative 
— if  our  College  is  to  continue  to  advance,  and  to  be  > 


—if  our  College  is  to  ci 
t See  page  469. 
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seat  of  learning  worthy  of  our  province — that  it  should 
be  equipped  with  a much  fuller  completeness  than  at 
present,  and  appealed  earnestly  for  support.  This 
paper  was  signed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Belfast,  the 
late  Marquess  of  Dufferm  and  Ava,  Chairman  of  the 
College  "V  isitors  ; the  President  of  the  College,  and  the 
Honorary  Secretaries  and  Honorary  Treasurers  oc 
the  Fund.  A copy  of  it  is  appended.*  This  appeal 
quickly  met  with  a very  encouraging  response.  Sub- 
scriptions came  in,  in  amounts  ranging  from  £5,000 
downwards,  arid  although,  for  reasons  which  need  not 
be  here  detailed,  it  was  thought  wise  by  the  Committee 
not  to  issue  the  appeal  generally  at  present,  the  follow- 
ing very  important  additions  to  the  equipment  of  the 
College  have  already  been  secured : — 

“ 1.  A Chair  of  Pathology  has  been  founded  by 
Government,  the  College  Statutes  having  been  altered 
for  the  purpose  by  a King’s  Letter.  Sir  James  Mus- 
grave,  'Bart.,  D.L.,  has  paild  over  the  sum  of  £5,000  for 
its  endowment,  and  Dr.  Lorrain  Smith  has  been  ap- 
pointed Professor  by  the  Crown.  2.  Plans  for  a 
Laboratory  of  Physics  and  Engineering,  munificently 
undertaken  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  J.  Pirrie,  D.L.,  have 
been  drawn  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Fennell,  approved  o,f  by  Mr. 

Pirrie,  after  consultation  with  the  President  and  Pro- 
fessors FitzGerald  and  Morton  and  are  now  awaiting  the 
sanction  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  3.  A scheme 
for  the  establishment  of  a Faculty  of  Commerce  in1  the 
College  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  Belfast  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  after  conference  with  the  College  authorities, 
and  is  to  be  laid  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
University  Education  in  Ireland  at  its  present  meeting. 

4.  Negotiations  regarding  ground  for  a Playing  Field 
are  being  prosecuted  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  is  con- 
tinuing to  interest  himself  in  this  part  of  our  work. 

5.  Specifications  for  an  Organ,  which  the  widow  and 
family  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  C.  Mitchell,  j.p.,  have 
undertaken  to  erect  in  the  Examination  Hall,  have  been 
completed,  and  it  is  expected  that  its  erection  will 
commence  at  an  early  date.  6.  In  accordance  with  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  meeting  at  which  our  Equip- 
ment Fund  was  inaugurated  in  April  last,  a Com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  for  ‘the  allocation  of  all 
monies  which  shall  be  raised,  other  than  those  which 
may  be  ear-marked  for  particular  purposes.’  This 
Committee  consists  of  the  President  of  Queen’s  College  ; 

J.  Taylor  Blackwood,  j.p.  ; Professor  (Boas,  m.a.  ; 

Professor  Dill,  lxtt.d.  ; T.  C.  Houston,  ll.b.  ; Hugh 
Hyndman,  ll.d.  ; Sir  Otto  Jaffe,  J.p.  ; R.  Kyle  Knox, 
ll.d.  ; Professor  Letts,  d.sc.  ; John  M Conn  ell,  j.p.  ; 

Professor  Lorrain  Smith,  m.a.,  m.d.  ; Professor  Sym- 
ington m.d.  ; and  Professor  Whitla,  m.a.,  m.d. 

“We  feel  sure  that  the  Royal  Commission  on  Uni- 
versity Education  in  Ireland  will  hear  tins  statement 
with  gratification,  showing,  as  it  does,  what  a large 
place  our  Queen’s  College  holds  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people  of  .Belfast,  and  'how  confidently  it  may  rely 
upon  their  co-operation  and  help- 

“To  its  Queen’s  College,  'Belfast  and  the  entire 
North  of  Ireland  look  for  the  promotion  of  higher 
education.  Its  broad  non-sectarian  principles  com- 
mend it'  to  us.  We  are  proud  of  the  valuable  work 
which  it  has  done,  and  anxious  that  it  should  be  put 
in  a position  to  do  that  work  on  a larger  scale  and  with 

The  Deputation  vrithdrew. 


still  greater  efficiency.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
Belfast  can  only  assist  in  this  great  enterprise,  and 
our  abject  in  appearing  here,  in  addition  to  informing 
the  Commission  of  this  important  movement,  is  to 
urge  upon  them  the  imperative  necessity  of  obtaining 
for  the  College  from  the  State,  by  such  methods  as  may 
seem  to  them  best,  such  augmented  resources  as  will 
enable  it  to  prosecute,  with  increased  vigour  and  suc- 
cess, the  great  work  committed  to  it  in  its  Charter, 
of  affording  1 to  all  classes  and  denominations,  without 
any  distinction  of  religious  creed  whatsoever,  an  op- 
portunity for  pursuing  a regular  and  liberal  course  of 
education.’  ” 

“(Signed), 

*“Danibl  Dixon, 

Lord  Mayor,  Chairman  of  Committee- 

“Otto  jAFFit,  \ Hon. 

“J.  Taylor  Blackwood, /Treasurers. 

“T.  C.  Houston, 

Hon.  Secretary." 

7626.  Professor  Rhys. — Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of 
the  amount  of  the  subscriptions  which  have  been  receiv- 
ed by  the  Committee  up  to  the  present  time?  It  would 
very  greatly  strengthen  any  recommendations  which 
we  may  make  npon  the  matter  if  you  would  tell  us 
what  amount  you  have  obtained  from  private  sources, 
either  in  promises  or  in  cash. 

Bev.  Dr.  Hamilton. — As  the  Senior  Honorary 
Treasurer,  my  lord,  is  not  present,  I may,  perhaps, 
reply  to  that  question.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  a 
difficult  one  to  answer,  for  this  reason : — A considerable 
number  of  the  benefactions  which  we  have  received,  or 
which  have  been  promised,  are  in  kind,  not  in  cash.  For 
instance,  the  Laboratory  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Engineering,  which  the  Right  Hon.  W.  J.  Pirrie  has 
undertaken  to  erect,  we  know  will  cost  a very  consider- 
able sum,  but  I believe  even  he  does  not  yet  know  what 
that  sum  will  he,  so  that  we  are  not  in  a position  to 
tell  you  what  the  value  of  it  will  'be.  I may,  however, 
inform  the  Commission  that,  between  actual  cash  and 
money’s  worth,  the  amount  already  subscribed  and  pro- 
mised is  somewhere  about  £30,000.  As  the  Com- 
mission have  already  been  informed,  the  Treasurv 
have  declared  that  they  would  do  nothing  further  for 
the  College  until  the  people  of  Belfast  did  something. 
We  think  the  people  of  Belfast  and  Ulster  are  doing 
their  part ; and  we  hope,  if  our  appeal  is  backed  up 
by  your  kind  recommendation,  that  the  Treasury  will 
do  their  part  in  the  matter. 

Chairman. — Gentlemen,  we  have  heard  your  state- 
ments with  very  great  interest  and  pleasure ; and  we 
shall  give  them  our  most  careful  consideration,  with 
the  view  of  carrying  out  your  wishes,  as  far  as  it  is 
in  our  power  to  do  so. 

The  Lord  Mayor.— We  are  very  much  obliged,  my 
lord,  for  the  courtesy  and  attention  with  which  we 
have  been  received  by  the  Commission. 


to.  non.  ».  * Tte,l05’  M‘g“  C°Uefe.  L°°d0°^- 

Witness  appointed  by  the  Committee 


Higher  Education  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland. 


7627.  «?  Pro-  7629*11 

fessor  of  Theology  in  Magee  College,  Londonderry  h“*'teading  parts  of  the  evidence  given  before  this 
—I  am,  my  lord.  _ „_r„apnt  Commission,  I could  not  help  being  struck  with  the 

7628.  You  also  appear  on  this  occasion  as i repr  • tendency,  among  advocates  of  a separate  University 

mg  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kresbyte  0 uJ_e  for  Roman  Catholics,  to  represent  exist- 

Ohurch? — Well,  my  lord,  the  statement  at  the  head  o educational  institutions  as  more  denominational 

my  Summary  of  Evidence  hardly  Jestin',  thL  they  are,  and  to  represent  the  proposed  separate 

my  position.  The  General  Assembly  had  no ’ rjniversitv  or  College  for  Roman  Catholics  as  less 

since  the  Commission  was  appointed,  and  fording  y , ■ Jional  than  it  would  in  reality  be,  if  once 

did  not  appoint  myself,  or  anyone,  to  rePr“®^  established  -Many  illustrations  of  this  tendency 

before  the  Commission;  but  it  annually  aPP°“  could  be  furnished,  both  from  the  past  and  the  pre- 

Committee  on  Higher  Education,  and  that  Committee  « • y h ci-  a little  I wish  to  refer  to  a repre- 

requested  and  authorized  me  to  state  what  I conceive  sent.  Goinfe  back  a mue,_i_w  , .i.fi— 


requested'  and  authorized  me  to  state  whatlconceive  and  of  the  relation 

to  be  the  views  generally  1 3 the ^jterSa.  to  the  Belfast  Queen’s  College, 

among  the  Presbyterians.  That  is  the  position  ^ ^ mofit  injurious  and  mis! 


of  the  Presbyterians  to  tne 

that  has  been  most  injurious  and  misleading,  and  ftas 
See  page  470. 


Bblfast. 
April  4,  1902. 

Sir  Daniel 
Dixon,  and 
otbera. 


Rev.  Francis 
Petticrew, 
M.A.,  D.LITT., 
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tended  to  confuse  the  issue  in  the  minds  of  very  many, 
particularly  in  England  and  Scotland,  where  most  of 
iho  people  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
State  of  tilings  here. 

At  the  close  of  the  Parliamentary  Session  of  1889, 
in  a discussion,  raised,  I believe,  on  the  Appropria- 
tion Bill,  by  some  of  the  Nationalist  members,  the 
Right  Honorable  Arthur  James  Balfour,  then  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  intimated  that  ho  was  prepared 
to  make  concessions  of  a denominational  character  to 
Roman  Catholics  in  State  education  in  Ireland,  Pri- 
mary, Intermediate,  and  University.  In  the  follow- 
ing October  a deputation  from  the  Education  Com- 
mittees of  the  General  Assembly  waited  on  Mr.  Bal- 
four at  Dublin  Castle,  and  laid  before  him  a brief 
statement  expressing  the  position  aiyl  views  of  tho 
Presbyterian  Church  on  the  whole  question,  anil  say- 
ing, with  respect  to  University  Education,  “That  no 
College  should  be  endowed  by  the  State,  the  advan- 
tages of  which  are  not  equally  available  for  all  classes 
of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects,  irrespective  of  creed ; and 
that  the  endowment  by  the  State,  as  a part  of  the 
National  University  system,  of  a separate  College  or 
Colleges  for  Roman  Catholics  would  be  inconsistent 
with  sound  educational  principles,  and  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  mode  in  which  the  State  has  dealt 
with  the  Churches  in  Ireland.  It  would  also  involve 
the  principle  of  concurrent  endowment,  as  the  State 
would  be  bound  in  justice  and  fairness  to  endow  the 
Colleges  of  other  denominations.”  By  many  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four's more  immediate  political  followers  in  this 
country,  very  strong  exception  was  taken  to  the  policy 
shadowed  forth  by  him  in  the  debate  on  the  Appro- 
priation Bill. 

In  a speech  at  Partick  on  December  2nd,  1889,  Mr. 
Balfour,  when  defending  himself  against  these  and 
other,  objectors,  for  what  he  had  said  in  Parliament 
at  the  close  of  the  Session  as  to  the  concessions  of  a 
denominational  character  in  higher  education  that 
he  was  prepared  to  make  to  Roman  Catholics,  repre- 
sented the  Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland  as  in  a great 
-degree  denominational,  and  he  represented  the  Queen’s 
•College  in  Belfast  as  a Presbyterian  College ; and  lie 
has  often  done  the  same  since.  He  admitted  that  the 
existing  system  of  education  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  is 
“ not  denominational,”  in  the  sense  of  “ giving  special 
advantages  to  one  denomination  over  another.”  “ But,” 
■said  he,  “ if  by  undenominational  you  mean  unsectarian, 
if  you  mean  to  leave  out  of  account  the  existence  of  de- 
nominations and  of  sects,  then  I say  that  the  existing 
■Queen’s  Colleges  in  Ireland,  on  which  those  who  op- 
pose my  proposal  rely  for  the  higher  education  of 
Irishmen,  are  undoubtedly  both  sectarian  and  denomi- 
national” ; and,  after  referring  to  the  provision  in  tho 
Charter  allowing  the  appointment  of  Deans  of  Resi- 
dence, should  any  of  the  denominations  desire  Buch 
appointment,  he  said  that  to  describe  such  a system 
as  being  undenominational  “ is  a misuse,  or,  at  all 
events,  a strange  use  of  the  word  undenominational. n 
Then,  after  explaining  his  own  proposal  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  endowment  of  a separate  College  for 
Roman  Catholics,  he  said : — “ I ask  every  man  who 
considers  this  question  to  consider  whether  the  system 
that  I proposed  is  in  reality  more  denominational 
■ than  that  which  already  prevails  in  Ireland  ” — that  is. 
Van  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 


The  statements  that  the  Queen’s  Colleges  were  de- 
nominational, and,  in  particular,  that  the  Belfast 
•Queen’s  College  was  a Presbyterian  College,  were  re- 
ceived with-  amazement  by  those  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  and  much  dissatisfaction  was  felt  that  a repre- 
sentation so  injurious  to  the  Colleges,  and  so  mis- 
leading, should  have  been  put  before  the  country, 
especially  from  so  high  a quarter.  It  was,  of  course, 
eagerly  taken  up  and  repeated,  mostly  without  any 
of  Mr.  Balfour’s  explanations  or  qualifying  phrases, 
by  every  enemy  of  the  Colleges  and  of  undenomina- 
tional education,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Great 
Britain;  and  up  to  the  present  moment  this  mis- 
representation is  with  many  the  great  argument,  or 
at  least  one  great  argument,  for  the  founding  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  University  or  College.  A common 
way  of  putting  the  matter  is  this  “ As  the  Govern- 
ment have  established  and  endowed  a Presbyterian 
College  m Belfast,  why  should  they  not  establish  and 
endow  a Roman  Catholic  College  in  Dublin,  and  in 
due  time,  m various  other  centres  of  population”?. 
At  a meeting  held  some  time  ago  of  Roman  Catholics, 
even  in  Belfast,  where  the  facts  should  be  known,  the 


establishment  of  a Roman  Catholic  College  in  Belfast 
was  claimed  on  tho  ground  that  the  Government  have 
established  a Presbyterian  College  there. 

When  he  is  pleading  for  the  establishment  and  en- 
dowment of  a Roman  Catholic  Univorsity  or  College, 
Mr.  Balfour  still  usually  represents  Belfast  Queen’s 
College  as  denominational,  and  Presbyterian,  playim 
off  the  one  institution  njgaiimt  the  other,  and,  not* 
withstanding  certain  qualifying  phrases,  leaving  the 
impression  on  those  who  know  no  better  that  the 
two  institutions  would  bo  substantially  alike  and 
stand  on  the  same  footing  thus  utterly  con- 
fusing  the  issue.  Even  in  tho  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  hist  Session  on  the  University  Question, 
lie  represented  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  as  a Pres- 
bytorian  College,  amid  strong  expressions  of  dissent 
from  his  own  side  of  tho  House.  Ho  then  qualified 
the  statement  by  saying  that  it  was  “ mainly  Presby- 
terian"— a statement  which  was  also  rnet  with  ex- 
pressions of  dissent  from  tho  Ministerial  benches 
Everybody  here,  acquainted  with  the  facts,  knows 
that  this  representation  is  quite  unwarranted,  and 
no  one  is  deceived. by  it;  hut,  unfortunately,  to  multi- 
tudes in  England  and  Scotland,  not  acquainted  with 
the  facts,  tho  representation  is  most  misleading. 

The  members  of  this  Commission  are,  I have  no 
doubt,  well  aware  of  the  true  slato  of  the  case; 
but,  as  many  who  will  read  the  evidence  are  not,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  mention  two  or  three  considera- 
tions which,  I think,  will  lie  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  existing  system  of  education  in  tho  Queen’s  Col- 
leges is  not,  in  any  proper  sense  of  tho  words,  “sec- 
tarian and  denominational,”  as  Mr.  Balfour  called  it, 
and  that  the  Belfast  Queen’s  College  is  not,  sb  lie 
represented  it,  a Presbytorian  Colloge. 

First. — The  purpose  for  which  tho  Queen’s  Col- 
leges were  founded,  and  which  they  continue  to  carry 
out,  was,  as  expressed  in  their  Charter,  “ to  afford  to 
all  classes  and  denominations,  without  any  distinction 
of  religious  creed  whatsoever,  an  opportunity  fjr  pur- 
suing a regular  and  liberal  course  of  education.” 

Secondly. — Every  Queen’s  College  Professor  is  pro- 
hibited from  giving  any  instruction  in  his  place  or 
capacity  of  Professor,  except  that  which  is  strictly 
undenominational  and  unsectarian.  Each  Professor, 
upon  entering  into  office,  must  append  his  signature 
to  a declaration,  of  which  the  following  words  form  a 
part: — “I  further  promise  and  engage  that  in  lec- 
turing and  examining,  and  in  the  performance  of  all 
other  duties  connected  with  my  Chair,  I will  care- 
fully abstain  from  teaching  or  advancing  any  doctrine, 
or  making  any  statement,  derogatory  to  the  truths  of 
revealed  religion,  or  injurious  or  disrespectful  to  the 
religious  convictions  of  any  portion  of  my  class  or 
audience.” 

If  this  obligation  is  disregarded  by  any  Professor, 
the  punishment  for  a first  offence  is  a warning  and 
reprimand  by  the  President  in  the  presence  of  the 
Council ; and  in  case  of  the  offence  being  repeated, 
he  is  immediately  suspended  from  his  functions,  and 
removed  from  office. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  educational  advantages  of 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  are  intended  equally  for  "all 
elapses  and  denominations,  without  any  distinction  of 
religious  creed,”  and  inasmuch  as  the  teaching  of 
every  Professor  must  at  all  times  be  wholly  unde- 
nominational and  nnsectarian,  it  is  surely  “ a misuse 
of  the  words  ” and  misleading,  to  describe  such  a 
system  of  education  as  being  both  “ sectarian  and  de- 
nominational.” Not  only  has  it  been  established  and 
carried  out  as  an  avowedly  undenominational  and  un- 
sectarian system,  it  had  always  liithorto  been  so 
characterized  and  described  by  public  men,  both  by 
those  who  were  favourable  to  it  and  by  those  who 
were  not- ; and  the  very  fact  of  its  being  undeno- 
minational and  unsectarian  is  well  known  to  be  & 
main  reason  why  it  has  been  denounced  as  “ Godless,” 
by  those  who  demand  a denominational  system,  and 
has  been  declared  to  be  “intrinsically  and  grievously 
dangerous  to  faith  and  morals.” 

The  teaching  given  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  being 
thus,  by  the  very  constitution  of  the  Colleges,  un- 
denominational and  unsectarian,  it  would  be  very 
extraordinary  if  its  whole  character  were  so  changed 
that  it  became  a denominational  and  sectarian  system 
by  the  mere  fact  that,  according  to  the  Charter,  any 
of  the  religious  denominations  who  have  students  in 
attendance,  may,  if  they  think  fit,  have  a Dean,  of 
Residence  appointed  to  give  religious  instruction,  • s$ 
convenient  times,  to  the  students  of  their  respective 
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creeds,  with  the  approval  of  the  parents  and  guardians 
of  the  students.  The  appointment  or  non-appoint- 
ment of  a Dean  of  Residence  is  perfectly  optional  on 
the  part  of  any  religious  denomination ; and  if  one  is 
appointed,  his  services  are  voluntary,  he  receives  no 
salary  from  the  State.  He  gets  the  use  of  a room  in 
the  College  in  which  to  meet  with  the  students  of  his 
denomination,  hut,  while  free  to  give  as  much  reli- 
gious instruction  ns  is  deemed  right,  lie  can  in  no 
way  interfere  with  the  teaching  of  any  Pro- 
fessor, or  with  the  general  work  of  the  Col- 
lege ; and  all  the  arrangements  in  the  Charter  as  to  the 
relation  of  students  to  the  Deans  of  Residence,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  following  important  provisions  : — “Provided 
always,  that  no  student  shall  be  compelled  by  any  rule 
of  the  -College  to  attend  any  theological  lecture  or 
religious  instruction  other  than  is  approved  by  his 
parents  or  guardians,  and  that  no  religious  test  shall  be 
administered  to  any  person  in  order  to  entitle  him  to 
be  admitted  a student  of  any  such  'College,  or  to  hold 
any  office  therein,  or  to  partake  of  any  advantage  or 
privilege  thereof.” 

Mr.  Balfour  invited  all  who  considered  this  question 
“ to  consider  whether  the  system  he  proposed,"  by  the 
establishment  of  a separate  College  for  Roman  Catho- 
lics, “ is  in  reality  more  denominational  than  that 
which  already  prevails  in  Ireland.”  Having  given  some 
consideration  to  the  question  submitted,  I think  there 
is  a very  great  difference,  in  point  of  denomination- 
alism,  between  the  proposed  separate  College  for  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  existing  system  in  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges. 

First. — In  the  Queen’s  Colleges  the  governing  body 
is  always  made  up,  not  of  one  denomination,  but  of 
several ; in  the  proposed  Roman  Catholic  College  the 
governing  body  would  be  exclusively  Roman  Catholic, 
or,,  at  least,  predominantly  so. 

Secondly. — In  the  Queen's  Colleges  the  teaching  staff 
is  not  of  one  denomination.  but  of  several.  In  the 
proposed  Roman  Catholic  College,  the  teaching  staff, 
unless  in  very  exceptional  circumstances,  would  be  of 
one  denomination ; for  . the  claim  of  the  Bishops  is 
that  “to  Catholics  only  can  the  teaching  of  Catholics 
be  safely  entrusted”  (Resolution  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Hierarchy  at  Maynooth,  18th  August,  1869). 

Third. — The  Queen’s  Colleges  are  intended  “ for  the 
education  of  all  classes  and  denominations,  without 
distinction  of  religious  creed.”  The  proposed  Roman 
Catholic  College  is  intended  for  the  education  of  one 
creed — not,  of  course,  in  terms,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others. 

Fourth. — In  the  Queen’s  Colleges  the  teaching  by  the 
Professors,  as  already  shown,  must  be,  in  all  subjects, 
unsectarian  and  free  from  any  denominational  tinge, 
and  no  denominational  emblems  are  exhibited  in  the 
class-rooms.  In  the  proposed  Roman  Catholic  College, 
history,  moral  philosophy,  law,  and  other  subjects 
having  a special  bearing  on  religion,  will  be  treated  in  a 
denominational  sense,  and  denominational  emblems  may 
be  exhibited.  In  the  negotiations  between  the  Roman 
■Catholic  ‘Bishops  and  Loikl  Mayo,  in  1868,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  University  Education,  Archbishop  ILeahy  and 
Bishop  Derry,  who  conducted  the  correspondence  on 
behalf  of  the  Hierarchy,  while  agreeing  to  a sort  of 
conscience  clause  in  case  any  non-Oatholics  became 
students  of  the  proposed  University  for  Roman  Catho- 
lics, reserved  at  the  same  time  the  .full  “ liberty  of  the 
Professors  to  treat  in  a Catholic  sense  History,  Ethics, 
Law,  or  other  subjects,  in  so  far  as  they  have  a special 
hearing  on  religion,  or  religion  on  them.”  In  one  of 
the  Queen’s  'Colleges  no  Professor  could  treat  these 
subjects,  or  any  other  subject,  in  a denominational 
sense. 

Such  considerations  show  that,  in  point  of  denomi- 
nationalism,  there  is  a complete  contrast,  and  no  simi- 
larity, between  such  a separate  College  for  Roman 
Catholics  as  Mr.  Balfour  proposed,  and  the  system  of 
education  which  prevails  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

Mr.  Balfour  gave,  as  a reason  for  representing  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  as  virtually  a Presbyterian  College, 
that  when  a vacancy  last  occurred  in  the  Presidency 
°[  ik®  College,  a committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
stated  to  him  that,  as  a large  majority  of  the  students 
were  Presbyterians  and  a large  number  of  Presby- 
enan  clergy  in  Ireland  were  educated  in  that  College, 
rpy  hoped  he  would  put  a Presbyterian  minister  at 
3t!_r  , — a request  which,  as 'he  said,  he  regarded  as  “ a 
Perfectly  legitimate  one.” 

It  la.true  that  a committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
did,  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  vacancy,  put  before  Mr. 
■Balfour  the  name  of  an  able  and  popular  minister  as 


a very  suitable  man  for  the  Presidency.  But  Mr. 
Balfour  omitted  to  mention  that  he  altogether  ignored 
the  committee's  recommendation,  and  appointed  instead 
a gentleman  whom  the  committee  of  the  General  As- 
sembly did  not  recommend  at  all.  I may  add,  that  on 
the  only  other  occasion  of  a vacancy  occurring  in  the 
Presidency,  namely,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Porter  suc- 
ceeded the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  the  committee  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  did  not  interfere,  even  to  the  extent  of 
recommending  a candidate  to  the  Government ; and  so 
on  the  only  occasion  on  which  they  did  venture  to  make 
a recommendation,  their  recommendation  was  disre- 
garded. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  when  the  committee 
recommended  for  the  Presidency  the  person  to  whom  I 
have  referred,  there  was  a Roman  Catholic  as  President 
in  Cork  College,  and  an  Episcopalian  as  President  in 
Galway  College,  and  that,  just  as  in  the  Cork  College 
the  majority  of  the  students  were  Roman  Catholics, 
so  in  the  Belfast  College  the  majority  of  the  students 
were  Presbyterians.  Of  course,  the  fact  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Belfast  College  being  a Presbyterian  no 
more  makes  the  Belfast  College  a Presbyterian  College, 
than  the  fact  of  the  President  of  Cork  College  being 
a Roman  Catholic  makes  the  Cork  College  a Roman 
Catholic  College — a character  Which  is  not  claimed  for 
that  College.  The  only  element  of  difference  in  the 
two  cases  is,  that  in  the  one  case  the  President  is  a 
clergyman,  and  in  the  other  a layman.  When  a Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  was  appointed  to  the  Presidency  of 
one  of  the  Colleges,  he  was  not  allowed  by  the  authori- 
ties of  his  Church  to  hold  the  post.  But  whether  the 
President  be  clergyman  or  layman,  he  gives  no  re- 
ligious instruction  of  any  kind  to  the  students ; he 
conducts  no  religious  services  with  or  for  them ; he 
interferes  in  no  way  with  the  teaching  in  any  of  the 
classes  in  the  College  ; and  so  the  strictly  undenomina- 
tional character  of  the  education  imparted  by  the  Pro- 
fessors remains  absolutely  unaffected,  no  matter  to 
what  religious  denomination  the  President  may  belong. 
The  President  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  has  a 
perfectly  free  hand.  The  General  Assembly  has  no- 
control whatever  over  him  as  President.  He  is  inde- 
pendent of  it,  is  in  no  way  responsible  to  it,  and  it 
never  interferes,  or  has  interfered,  with  him  in  any 
shape  or  form.  So  the  mere  fact  of  the  President  of 
the  Belfast  Queen’s  College  being  a Presbyterian  ap- 
pears to  be  a very  slender  ground  on  which  to  represent 
that  College  as  Presbyterian,  and  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion all  over  the  Kingdom,  on  those  who  know  no 
better,  that  it  is  a College  managed  and  ruled  in  the 
interests  of  Presbyterians,  very  much  as  the  proposed 
separate  College  for  R-oman  Catholics  would  he  man- 
aged and  ruled  in  the  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholio 
Church.  The  fact  is,  Presbyterians  have  no  rights  or 
privileges  in  connection  with  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
that  Roman  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  etc., 
have.  not.  They  have  no  voice,  as  Presbyterians, 
in  the  arrangement  of  its  curriculum,  the  choice  of  text 
books,  or  any  details  of  its  administration.  It  is  true 
that  the  Presbyterian  students  are  in  a large  majority, 
the  members  of  that  creed  being  more  numerous  than 
those  of  any  other  in  Belfast  and  neighbourhood,  just- 
as,  for  a similar  reason,  the  Roman  Catholic  students 
in  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  are  more  numerous  than  all 
others  combined.  So  far  from  Presbyterians  having 
any  pre-eminence  over  others  as  to  offices  of  emolument 
in  connection  with  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  at  the 
very  time  when  Mr.  Balfour  made  his  Partiek  speech 
representing  it  as  a Presbyterian  College,  they  had 
much  less  than  their  fair  share  of  such  offices,  only 
seven  Professors  out  of  eighteen  being  Presbyterians, 
and  in  the  Arts  department  only  three  out  of  nine 
being  Presbyterians ; and,  though  the  proportion  of 
Professorships  held  by  them  is  now  higher,  the  Pres- 
byterians never  at  any  time  in  the  past  had  a repre- 
sentation on  the  teaching  staff  proportionate  to  the 
.number  of  their  students  in  attendance.  The  state- 
ment that  it  is  a Presbyterian  College  is  one  that 
ought  never  to  have  been  put  forward,  whether  to  help 
to  float  another  scheme  before  the  country,  or  for  any 
other  reason. 

The  only  Presbyterian  College  in  Ireland  having  a 
Literary  and  Scientific  Department  is  Magee  Cdlege, 
Londonderry,  which  is  endowed  from  private  sources, 
and  not  from  public  funds,  and  which,  like  the  Catholic 
University  College  in  St.  Stephen’s-green,  is  under  the 
control  of  one  denomination,  and  is  a College  recognised 
by  the  Royal  University.  There  is  this  serious  differ- 
ence, however,  between  them ; that  fifteen  Professors 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  College  are  Fellows  or  Teaching 
Examiners  of  the  Royal  University,  and  receive  from 
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thp  State  over  £6,000  annually,  while  but  one  Professor 
of  Cote°  i»  » Fellow  of  th.  Royal  Umvors.ty 

and  revives  £400.  As  the  Provost  of  Trinity  OcUMepat 
it  in  his  article  in  the  Contemporary  Bemow  of  April, 
ISM  "Cf*.  now,  it  wa.  thougM  pmdent,  m bo- 
JSSfaw'i  gift  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  administer  a 
SJ  To 5 Presbyterians,  but  the  traditional  proportion 
between  bread  and  wok  was  observed 

I have  considered  it  necessary  to  go  a little  into 
detail  in  regard  to  this  matter,  because  the  misrepre- 
sentation I8have  been  Wealing  with  lias  been  bo  in- 
jurious, and  has  tended  so  seriously  to  confuse  the 
issue  before  the  country  and  to  mislead  very 

The  next  point  I wish  to  mention  is  that,  ho-d  ng 
the  views  we  do  as  to  the  proper  settlement  o^the 
higher  education  question,  we  come  before  the  Com 
mission  at  a great  disadvantage,  by  reason  of  tlm 
limitation  of  the  Reference.  (Before  the  Commission 
was  appointed,  when  we  heard  that  the  exclusion  of 
Triiuty^Ocdlege  from  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  w^s  on- 
tpinnlated  in  an  influential  quarter,  our  Committee  on 
Higher  Education  met  and  passed  two  ^solutions 
whteh  were  laid  before  the  Government.  In  the  first 
resolution  the  Committee  ‘‘protested  m tlm  strongest 
terms  against  the  suggested  exemption  of  Trmitv  C 
lege,  Dublin,  from  the  scope  of  the 

Commission  as  any  inquiry  so  restricted,  instead  of 
SS  Public  confidence,  would  awaken  mistrust 

J could  not  imniMj  lead  to.  s.taf«*»T 

settlement."  In  the  second  resolution  the  Committee 
“ expressed  the  earnest  hope  that  the  terns  of  feferenco 
to  the  Commission  shall  be  made  so  wide  as  to  admit 
of  a thorough  and  searching  inquiry  into  *bo  entire 
svstem  of  University  Education  in  the  country,  andtha 
the  constitution  of  the  Commission  shad  be  such  as  to 
be  a guarantee  to  the  public  that  the  great  object  a med 
at  shall  be  the  advancement  of  education,  and  not  the 
£oZ“o?  of  merely  amttajd  or 
interests  ” Believing  as  we  firmly  do,  that  the  great 
uSSiy  of  the  country,  .0  well  » tbe  loo. i .»!»■- 

tilt  institutions  out.ide  it  could  jmd  bo  mrfs 

more  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  Irish  people,  w 

feel  most  seriously  handicapped  m being  obliged  when 

presenting  our  case,  to  deal  only  with  the  less  impor- 
tant educational  institutions,  leaving  the 
chief  University  unnoticed  and  untouched. 
We  are  somewhat  ip  the  position  of 
one  going  into  a conflict  with  his  right  hand  tied  be- 
hindghisback.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  for  us  to  pre- 
. ... j tdw  nrpQpnt.  circumstances. 


hind  his  back,  it  is,  m iact,  uu[juamu.o  i 

sail  our  c..o  .doiju.tcly  in  prosent 
If  ever  there  is  to  be  a satisfactory  and  lasting 
sett’ement,  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  some  further 
dealing  with  Trinity  College  and  Dublin  University 
must  be  taken  as  the  basis  °f  the  ^heme ; and  we  be- 
lieve that,  no  matter  how  ably  this  Commission  may 
doTte  work,  and  no  matter  what  changes  it  may  recom- 
mend in  the  other  institutions  for  higher  education, 
there  will,  at  no  distant  date  he  needed  anrititjm- 
jnission,  from  the  scope  of  whose  inquiry  Tnni^  Col- 
lege shall  not  be  excluded.  In  recent  Teara  Uoman 
•Catholic  Bishops  and  their  followers  have  taken  a 
good  deal  to  proclaiming  that  they  do  not  want  to 
interfere  with  Trinity  College.  It  is  not  strange  tlvat 
they  should  do  so,  for  as  long  as  Trinity  'College  re- 
mains as  it  is,  and  one  denomination  has  in  it 
privileges  and  advantages  which  others  do  not  enpj 
it  leaves  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  thur 
strongest  argurnent-indeed,  the  only  strong  argument 
they  have— in  favour  of  the  establishment  and  endow- 
ment of  a separate  University  for  themselves.  Bishop 
O’Dwyer  saw  the  situation  clearl^  when  in  his  evi- 
dence he  said: -“I  think  the  condition  that  has  been 
stereotyped  now  by  tins  Commission,  that  Trinity  Col- 
lege isto  reimain  as  it  is,  makes  it  an  absolute  neces- 
sity now,  that  we  should  have  an  institution  set  up 
for  us  that  we  can  accept,  arid  which  will  he  nearer  to 

OUSo^ff  over  a Roman  Catholic  University  at  the  public 
expense  is  established,  it  will  be  those  who  insist  on 
maintaining  Trinity  College  as  it  is,  that  will  bo 
mainly  responsible  for  that  result.  . 

A few  of  the  more  recent  deliverances  of  the  General 
Assembly  will  give  the  Commission  a general  idea  ot 
the  Assembly’s  position  in  relation  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion. In.  1896,  when  the  same  proposed  changes  were 
being  discussed  as  are  now  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Commission,  the  Assembly  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  “ do  not  see  any  probable  adjustment  of  the 
higher  education  question  that  would  he  any  advantage 
over  the  existing  state  of  things,  either  to  this  Church 
or  to  the  country  at  large.”  This  was  not  because 


the  Assembly  was  satisfied  with  the  present  arrange- 
ments  and  particularly  with  the  Royal  University,  for  , 
it  never  was  satisfied  with  that  University ; but  because  j 
it  considered  all  the  proposed  changes  as  even  more  ob;  , 
iectionable  than  the  existing  state  of  tilings.  It  regarded  | 
them  as  so  essentially  bad  that  it)  could  not  make  j 
selection  among  them,  or  lend  its  encouragement  to  any 

°fIniei898  the  Assembly  unanimously  endorsed  the 
action  of  the  Committee  on  Higher  Education  in 
“strongly  objecting  to  the  establishment  of  a Umver. 
sity  in  this  country  under  the  management  and  control 
of  one  religious  denomination,  as  being  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  religions  equality  established  by  the  State 
and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  higher  education."  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  namely,  m the 
beginning  of  June,  IflOl,  it  was  unanimously  resolved- 
“that  the  Assembly  adhere  to  the  principle  of  non- 
sectarian  public  education,  as  beet  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  country;  that  they  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  establishment  and  endowment,  out  of  thi 
public  funds,  of  a Roman  Catholic  University  or  Roman 
Catholic  College ; and  that  they  are  firmly  convinced 
that  no  solution  of  the  question  of  University  Education 
in  Ireland  will  be  satisfactory  or  final  that  does  net 
include  the  complete  nationalisation  of  Dublin  Umver- 

S!Then  on  28tlr  June,  1901,  after  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion had  been  appointed',  the  General  Assembly -s  Com- 
mittee on  Higher  Education  adopted  the  following  two 
Resolutions,  which  I have  no  doubt  the  Assembly  at  its 
meeting  in  June  next  will  endorse : 

1.  “That  the  Committee  are  strongly  opposed  to  the 
establishment  and  endowment,  at  the  public  expense, 
of  any  denominational  University  or  College,  as  in- 
jurious to  tire  educational  interests  of  tho  country,  and 
as  practically  involving  an  endowment  of  religion  m s 
very  objectionable  form.” 

2.  “That  the  Committee  renew  their  protest  in  the 
strongest  manner  against  the  exclusion  of  ‘lrirnty  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  from  the  scope  of  the  inquiry ; because 
such  exclusion  is  a virtual  prejudging  of  the  case  m 
favour  of  the  establishment  and  endowment,  at  tne 
public  expense,  of  a Roman  Catholic  University  or  Uot  . 
lege  : and  because  no  settlement  of  the  question  can  be 
satisfactory  or  final  which  does  not  include  the 
nationalisation  of  Dublin  University,  but  leaves  it  aud 
Trinity  College  as  practically  the  monopoly  of  a small 
minority  of  the  population.” 


I now  proceed  to  state  some  objections  entertained  by 
Presbyterians  in  general,  against  the  establishment  and 
endowment,  at  the  public  expense,  of  a Roman  Catho- 
lic University,  or  a Roman  Catholic  College ; and  1 
take  the  University  first:— We  object  to  the  establish- 
ment and  endowment,  at  the  public  expense.  ol 
Roman  Catholic  University,  or  a University  for  Bomvi 
Catholics,  for  such  reasons  as  the  following:  — 

First,  because,  though  supported  by  public  money,  • 
contributed1  by  all  denominations,  and  mainly  by 
Protestants  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  would  be  unde 
the  absolute  control  of  the  clergy  of  ono  denomination, 
and  worked  exclusively  in  the  interests  of  one  ae  , 
nomination.  Mr.  Balfour  said  no  one  could  to  moK  j 
opposed  than  ho  to  the  setting  up  of  a University 
would  be  clerically  controlled,  and  that  nothing 
he  further  from  his  mind  than  to  do  such  a thing ; 
there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  the  pteP«““ 
Roman  (Midi.  University,  or  University  for  R»» 
Catholics,  would  bo  clerically  controlled  from  top 
bottom.  ..  L 

I am  of  course  aware  that  the  Roman 
Hierarchy  have  professed  their  willingness  to  nave 
majority  erf  lay  Roman  (Muucs  on  the  governing  W 
of  the  University ; but  that  would  not  in  tl  ^ 
degree  prevent  it  from  being  clerically  cont^lto- 
it  did,  the  arrangement  would  not  be  tolerated  by^ , 
Hierarchy  for  an  hour.  The  mam  end  that  would  ^ 
served  by  putting  a number  of  lay  Roman  Catholics  # . 
the  governing  body  would  be  this : — It  wou^’ . 
appearance  of  liberality,  help  to  mislead  a nu£T  iti  f 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  imperfectly  acquainted  ^ 
the  state  of  things  here,  and  to  leave  them  un“  * a I 
erroneous  impression  that  the  presence  ® , t 
would  be  a barrier  against  clerical  J 1 

Hardly  anybody  in  this  country,  _ ybere^ffrlftverj- f 
things  is  understood,  would  be  misled.  Hear  y . 
body  here  knows  that  the  laymen  on  the  gov 
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tody  would  be  only  laymen  approved  by  the  Hierarchy  ; 
that  they  would  be  practically  their  nominees ; and  that 
only  laymen  thoroughly  amenable  to  discipline  would, 
as  a rule,  be  chosen.  But,  apart  from  this,  a considera- 
tion which  is  absolutely  decisive  on  the  point  that  the 
presence  of  laymen  would  be  no  barrier  to  complete 
clerical  control  over  the  University  in  all  matters  of 
importance,  is  this,  namely,  that  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  that  it  is  the  province  of  Bishops  and  Bishops 
alone,  to  the  exclusion  not  only  of  laymen,  but  even  of 
clergymen  of  the  second  order,  to  pronounce 
authoritatively  on  every  question  affecting  the  whole 
region  of  faith  and  morals ; and  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  say  to  what  subject  the  domain  of  faith  or  morals 
may  not  be  made  to  extend.  It  belongs  to  the  Bishops 
alone  to  determine  that  matter  also,  and  to  fix  the 
boundaries.  Let  me  here  quote,  in  proof,  a few  sen- 
tences that  are  decisive  on  this  point,  from  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  with  Lord 
Mayo  in  1868,  Lord  Mayo  being  then  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland.  In  a letter  to  Lord  Mayo,  dated 
March  3lst,  1868,  and  afterwards  produced  as  a Parlia- 
mentary Paper,  Archbishop  Leahy  and  Bishop  Derry, 
writing  on  behalf  of  the  Hierarchy,  say: — ■ 

“In  the  course  of  your  lordship's  statement  you 
observed  that  the  presence  in  the  Senate  of  four 
Bishops,  arid  of  the  President  of  Maynooth  College, 
together  with  the  circumstance  that  all  the  members 
of  the  Senate  should  be  Roman  Catholics,  afforded 
a sufficient  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  faith  and 
morals.  We  duly  appreciate  the  desire  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  an  adequate  guarantee  for  that 
purpose,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Bishops,  we 
very  willingly  record  their  sense  of  the  kindly  dis- 
position thus  evinced.  But  it  is  our  duty  to  state 
for  the  information  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government, 
that  the  safety  of  faith  and  morals  in  the  Univer- 
sity can  only  be  secured  by  recognising  in  the 
Bishops  as  members  of  the  Senate,  the  right  which 
as  Bishops  they  possess,  and  which  all  Catholics 
must  acknowledge  them  to  possess,  of  pronouncing 
authoritatively  on  matters  of  faith  and  morals.  That 
right  belongs  to  them,  and  to  them  alone,  as  com- 
pared with  laymen,  and  even  ecclesiastics  of  the 
second  order.  According  to  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  is  not  competent 
for  laymen,  not  even  for  clergymen  of  the  second 
order,  however  learned,  to  judge  authoritatively  of 
faith  and  morals.  That  is  the  exclusive  province  of 
Bishops.  As  faith  and  morality  may  be  injuriously 
affected  either  by  the  heterodox  teaching  of  Pro- 
fessors, Lecturers,  or  other  officers,  or  by  their  bad 
moral  example,  or  by  the  introduction  of  bad  books 
into  the  University  programme,  the  very  least  power 
that  could  be  claimed  for  the  Bishops  on  the  Senate, 
with  a view  to  the  counteraction  of  such  evils,  would 
be  that  of  an  absolute  negative  on  such  books,  and 
on  the  first  nomination  of  Professors,  &c.,  &c.,  as  well 
as  on  their  continuing  to  hold  their  offices  after  having 
been  judged  by  the  Bishops  on  the  Senate  to  have 
grievously  offended  against  faith  or  morals.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  power  here  claimed  relates 
solely  to  matters  intimately  connected  with  morality 
and  doctrine.” 

Again  they  say: 

“ It  is,  as  already  stated,  an  essential  part  of  that 
doctrine  and  of  that  discipline  (that  is,  of  the  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church)  that 
Bishops,  and  BiBhops  alone,  should  pronounce  with 
authority  upon  matters  involving  faith  or  morality, 
and,  however  strange  it  might  at  first  sight 
appear,  to  recognise  in  the  Episcopal  members 
of  the  Senate  a special  power  denied  to  their  fellows 
on  the  Senate,  it  is  not  only  reasonable,  but  neces- 
sary, once  we  assume  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 
Government,  as  we  believe  it  is  its  purpose,  to 
found!  a Catholic  University  on  Catholic  principles, 
or,  at  least,'  in  conformity  with  them.” 

So,  if  there  were  on  the  governing  body  of  the  Uni- 
versity twenty-nine  laymen,  and  only  one  Bishop,  the 
laymen  would  have  no  voice  in  the  whole  region  con- 
nected with  University  affairs  that  touched  On  the 
domain  of  faith  and!  morals.  Archbishop  Leahy  and 
Bishop  Derry  specify  the  following  as  things  that  would 
belong  exclusively  to  the  Bishops  on  the  Senate,  and  in 
which  the  lay  members  of  the  Senate  would  have  no 


voice.  The  Bishops  alone  should  have  an  absolute  Belfast. 
negative  on  the  books  included  in  the  University  pro-  . 

gramme,  on  the  first  nomination  of  the  Professors,  Apnl  4, 190i. 
lecturers  and  other  officers,  and  they  should  also  have  Rey  Franc;B 
the  power  of  depriving  them  of  their  offices,  should  they  petticrew, 
be  judged  by  tho  Bishops  to  have  done  anything  eon-  m.a.,  d.utt., 
trary  to  faith  and  morals.  In  practice,  it  would  likely  d.d. 
be  found  that  faith  and1  morals  covered  many  other 
things  in  addition  to  those  specified!  in  the  letter  of 
the  Bishops — indeed  almost  anything  on  which  there 
might  bo  a difference  of  opinion  between  the  laymen 
and  the  Bishops.  One  of  the  provisions  in  the  draft 
of  a Charter  which  the  Hierarchy  drew  up,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Government  in  1866,  for  a College,  to  be 
endowed  out  of  public  money,  was — "That  the  four 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishops,  for  the  time  being,  shall 
be  Visitors  of  the  said  College,  and  tiheir  authority  be 
supreme  in  questions  regarding  religion  or  morals,  and 
in  all  other  tilings  in  the  said  College”  (see  draft  sub- 
mitted by  Archbishop  Cullen  to  Sir  George  Grey, 

Dublin,  14th'  January,  1866).  It  is  just  possible,  that 
in  the  separate  University  for  Roman  Catholics  now 
proposed,  it  would  not  take  a very  long  time  for  things 
to  gravitate  in  practice  to  the  same  result.  The 
Bishops  on  the  governing  body  would  be  supreme  in 
religion  and  morals  and  “in  all  other  things”  in  the 
said  University  oil  College. 

Secondly,  we  object  to  the  proposed  separate  Uni- 
versity for  Roman  Catholics,  because  it  would  involve 
a system  of  concurrent  endowment  of  religion,  in  a 
most  objectionable  form,  in  contravention  of  the  spirit- 
and  policy  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869,  under 
which,  in  the  interests  of  religious  equality,  two  Pro- 
testant Churches  were  disendowed,  and1  the  endowment 
of  Maynooth  College,  and  that  of  the  General 
Assembly’s  Theological  College  at  Belfast,  were  with- 
drawn, regard  being  had  to  vested  interests.  Of  course, 
in  justice  and  fairness,  other  denominations  would  have 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  State  on  the  same  liberal 
terms.  “ The  day  is  past  when  the  State  can  thrust 
its  hand  into  the.  public  purse  ” in  the  interest  of  one 
religious  denomination,  of  its  people. 

Thirdly,  because  the  State,  by  establishing  a separate 
University  for  Roman  Catholics  in  Dublin , which  would 
necessitate  the  establishment  of  a University  in  Belfast/ 
for  Presbyterians  and  others,  would  be  rendering  it 
practically  impossible  for  young  men  of  the  various 
denominations  to  attend-  any  institution,  for  higher  edu- 
cation except  that  under  the  control  of  their  own 
Church,  and  would  thus  be  making  provision,  out  of 
the  public  funds,  for  perpetuating  divisions  and  ani- 
mosities, debarring  each  class  of  Irishmen  in  their 
youth  from  friendly  and  equal  intercourse  with  their 
fellow-citizens,  and1  training  them,  up,  as  it  were,  in 
hostile  camps,  to  the  great  detriment,  not  only  of 
higher  education,  but  of  the  best  interesis  of  the 
country  at  large.  This  separation  of  the  young  into 
hostile  camps  we  regard  as  a terrible  evil,  and  for  the 
State  to  help  it  on,  by  the  aid  of  the  public  money,  is 
criminal,  and  almost  suicidal. 

Fourthly,  because  it  would1  give  to  the  Protestaut 
Episcopal  Church  a perpetual  monopoly  of  the  great 
educational  advantages  of  Trinity  College,  by  far  the 
most  important  educational  institution  in  the  country, 
thus  reserving  for  one  denomination  a great  national 
heritage,  in  the  benefits  of  which  the  whole  population 
should  equally  share. 

Fifthly,  because,  in  connection  with  the  provincial 
University  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  establish  in 
Belfast  as  an  offset  to  the  Roman  Catholic  University 
in  Dublin,  the  Presbyterian  Church  would  be  con- 
demned to  a position  of  inferiority  in  the  matter  of 
higher  education.  Such  a provincial  institution,  with 
a constituency  so  limited,  could  not  stand  on  anything 
like  a footing  of  equality  with  Trinity  College,  which 
would  then  be  secured  for  the  Episcopalians.  Its 
degrees  would  have  no  value  comparable  to  those  of 
Trinity  College  inside  Ireland,  and  they  would  have  still 
less  value  outside  of  Deland  ; and  all  the  foremost 
men  would  consequently  be  tempted  to  go  elsewhere, 
leaving  it  poorer  intellectually  as  well  as  numerically, 
though,  at  best,  its  students  would  be  too  few,  and  ii 
could  not  spare  such  loss. 

Sixthly,  because  even  the  proposed  separate  Univer- 
sity for  Roman  Catholics  would  nob  be  a settlement 
that  would  give  any  guarantee  of  finality.  Not  for  a 
long  time,  in-  any  case,  and  perhaps  never,  could  it  be 
equal  in  prestige  to  Trinity  College,  andl  ther-'c-e  there 
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Ermas*.  would  bn  dissatisfaction.  There  would  be  certain  Chairs 
« in  it  which,  Mr.  Balfour  said,  Parliament  would  not 
A'pril.i,  . 1902.'  consent  to  endow,  because  in  them  there  would  not  be 
„ ;.2TT  . . ; professorial  freedom  ; foi‘  example,  Modern  History, 
Pettic're°CI8  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Biology.  Besides,  a Faculty  of 
mA.  D.trra  Theology,  if  set  up  in  it,  would  have  to  be  set  up 

d.d.’  hy  the  Roman  Catholics  at  their  own"  expense.  But 

certain  Chairs  in  the  Divinity  School  of  Trinity  College 
receive  aid  from  the  general  funds  of  the  College,  and 
Chairs  of  Modern  History  and  Philosophy  are  endowed 
in  it.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  proposed 
new  University  wouldl  not  long  be  in  operation  until  a 
fresh  agitation  would  be  set  on  foot  and  a demand  made 
for  the  removal  of  this  inequality — and,  if  it  were 
removed,  even  that  would  not  long  satisfy.  It  would 
be  said!  the  Episcopalians,  a small  minority  of  the 
population,  were,  in  comparison  with  Roman  Catholics 
— who  were  five  or  six  times  more  numerous — far  too 
highly  favoured,  in  having  practically  a monopoly  of 
the  great  and  unequalled  advantages  of  Trinity  College 
and  the  University  of  Dublin ; and  a future  Arch- 
bishop Walsh,  perhaps  the  present  one,  would  fallback 
on  the  Archbishop’s  famous  declaration,  made  in  a 
speech  at  Thurles  in  1886,  and  reported  in  the 
Freeman’s  Journal  of  15th  January,  1886,  hi  which  he 
said:— “The  main  result  of  such  a device  (a 
well-endowed  Roman  Catholic  College  or  Univer- 
sity) would  be  to  buttress  up  that  ancient  citadel  of 
ascendancy  and  exclusiveness,  which  has  stood  for 
centuries  in  College-green.  To  maintain  unshaken 
that  standing  monument  of  conquest,  this  new  propo- 
sal will  offer  us,  in  all  probability,  the  heaviest  of  heavy 
bribes.  If  it  be  so,  I can  safely  prophesy  of  this  new 
attempt,  that  may  now  be  made  to  patch  up  the 
wretched  system  with  which  at  present  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  are  forced  to  content  themselves  as  a system 
of  University  Education,  that  it  will  but  serve  to  add 
one  other  item  to  a long  catalogue  of  sad  and  disastrous 
failures.”  “ For,"  continued  the  Archbishop,  “ so  long 
as  that  central  fortress  of  the  education  that  is  not 
Catholic  is  allowed  to  stand,  as  it  has  now  so  long  stood, 
in  the  very  foremost  position,  and  to  occupy  the  most 
glorious  site  in  our  Catholic  city  of  Dublin,  so  long  will 
it  be  impossible  for  any  statesman,  be  he  English  or  be 
he  Irish,  to  deal  with  this  great  question  on  the  only 
ground  on  which  University  reform  in  Ireland  can  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  or  even  entitled  to  acquiescence 
— the  open  and  level  ground  of  full  and  absolute 
equality  for  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.” 

Seventhly,  because  education  would  suffer  in  quality. 
Especially  in  a poor  country  like  Ireland,  where  “few 
care  for  higher  education  for  its  own  sake,"  the  multi- 
plication of  Universities  would,  in  a variety  of  ways, 
tend  to  lower  the  standard. 

Eighthly,  because  eminent  public  men,  who  express 
themselves  as  prepared  to  yield  to  the  demand  for  the 
establishment  and  endowment,  at  the  public  expense, 
of  a separata  University  for  Roman  Catholics,  do  so, 
in.  few  cases,  if  any,  from  the  conviction  that  such  a 
measure  would  be  the  best  thing  for  the  country  or  for 
education.  Some  who  advocate  the  concession,  un- 
doubtedly do  so,  not  on  the  merits,  but  rather  in  the 
vain  hope  of  thereby  procuring  an  abatement  of  the- 
agitation  kept  up  in  the  country,  and  of  the  clamour 
and  obstruction  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Peace  so 
purchased  will  be  of  short  duration.  The  Spectator, 
when  advocating  a Roman  Catholic  University,  gave 
as  a reason  for  its  establishment  that  the  Irish  people 
would  be  so  grateful  for  the  concession  that  they  would 
likely  give  up  agitating  for  Home  Rule.  The  Bishops 
and  priests  would  persuade  them  to  do  so.  To  which 
the  Daily  Independent  (I  think  of  5th  December,  1898), 
replied  : — “Don’t  fool  yourself.-  Not  if  a Roman  Catho- 
lic University  is  established  at  every  cross  roads  between 
Fair  Head  and  Mizen  Head,  would  the  people  of  Ire- 
land abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  their  demand  for  Home 
Ride— not  in  a thousand  years.”  A few  days  pre- 
viously, in  answer  to  the  question  what  the  Roman 
Catholics  would  give  in  return  if  they  got  a Roman 
Catholic  University,  a higher  authority  than  the  Dub- 
lin Independent, .namely,  Cardinal  Logue,  had  candidly 
said:— “We  will  give  nothing  in  return,  because  im- 
portant as  University  Education  is,  there  is  something 
more  important  still,  and  that  is  the  general  interests 
of  the  country.”  ‘ • ■ , 

Ninthly,  because  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  in 
which  the  demand  for  a separate  Roman  Catholic  Uni- 
versity would  n ay  he  conceded.  The  briefest  possible  sum- 
mary of  a few  important  facts  from  the  Parliamentary 
Paper  of  March,  1900,  issued  by  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, containing  “Reports  from  Her  Majesty’s  repre-' 


SCntatives  abroad,  on  the  provision  made  'in  foreitni 
countries  for  the  University  Education  of  Roman  i 
Catholics,”  may  perhaps  be  here  given,  taking'  the  > 
various  countries  in  alphabetical  order : — j 

Argentine  Republic. — “There  are  here  two  Univer-  * 
sities,  both  lay  in  character,  neither  in  any 

• relation  to  the  Episcopate,  nor  with  any  dis- 
positions affecting  the  education  of  Roman 
Catholics." 

Austria-Hungary. — “ No  University  of  a religions 
character  exists  in  Hungary.” 

Bavaria.— • The  Church  exercises  no  control  whatr 

Belgium:  — “ Neither  of  the  State  Universities  of  • 
Ghent  and  Liege,  nor  the  free  University  of 
Brussels  has  any  denominational  or  sectarian 
character.  No  relations  exist  between  the  State 
Universities  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Episco- 
pate." 

Denmark. — “ No  special  institution  or  regulations 
exist  in  Denmark  relative  to  Roman  Catholics. 

They  are  admitted  like  other  persons,  and 
under  the  same  conditions,  both  to  University 
teaching  and  to  examinations,  and  to  acade- 
mical degrees.” 

France. — “ All  Universities  are  entirely  unsectarian; 
no  relations  exist  between  the  Universities  pro- 
per and  the  Episcopate.” 

Greece. — “ No  special  provision  is  made  in  Greece 
for  the  University  Education  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics.” 

Italy. — “ The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  the  State 
religion ; the  question,  therefore,  of  providing 
special  Universities  for  the  education  of 
Roman  Catholics  lias  not  arisen  in  this  coun- 
try. Tlie  Universities  are  Stale  institutions 
under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Education.” 

Mexico. — “ In  the  schools  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
ment no  account  is  taken  of  the  religious  per- 
suasion of  the  pupils.” 

Netherlands. — " There  is  no  Roman  Catholic  Uni- 
versity in  the  Netherlands."  The  four  Dutch 
Universities  “ are  open  to  students  of  all  creeds 
and  persuasions,  and,  as  far  as  I can  ascertain, 

. no  objection  is  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  to  persons  of  this  faith  attending  the 
same.” 

Portugal. — “ No  provision  for  the  University  Educa- 
tion of  Roman  Catholics  has  ever  been  made  in 
Portugal — State  supervision  is  exercised  over 
the  University  through  the  Homo  Department, 
by.  which  the  various  Professors  are  ap- 
pointed.” 

Prussia. — “ At  present  the  Prussian  Universities  are 
institutions  governed  and  maintained  by  the 
State.  Extraneous  co-operation  or  interfer- 
ence, such  as  was  formerly  exercised  by  the 
Papacy  or  the  Empire,  no  longer  exists.”  “ The 

• connection  of  the  Universities  with  the  Church 

was  originally  so  close  that  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  even  in  the  16th  and  17tli  centuries, 
they  could  with  justice  have  been  described  as 
ecclesiastical  institutions.  Since  tbe  18th  cen- 
tury this  connection  has  gradually  become  less  , 
intimate,  and  at  the  present  day  the  Univer- 
sities have  entirely  lain  aside  their  ecclesiastical 
character.”  At  certain  Universities,  however, 
there  are  Faculties  of  Catholic  Theology  depen- 
dent on  the  Church.  , 

Roumania. — "There  is  absolutely  no  difference  in 
the  treatment  accorded  at  the  Universities  of 
Bucharest  and  Jassy  to  members  of  different 
religious  beliefs,  no  special  endowments  for  1 
Roman  Catholic  students,  and  no  relations 
whatever  between  the  Universities  find  the 
Episcopate.”  • 

Russia.— No  special  provision  here. 

Spain.—"  There  exists  in  Spain  no  special  provision 
for  the  University  Education  of  Roman- Catho- 
lics, or  other  religious  denominations,  the  whole 
system  being  entirely  secular.” 

• Sweden. — “ There  are  no  special  University  statutes 
regarding  Roman  Catholics.”  • ■ 

Switzerland — “ No  special  institutions  or  arrange- 
ments for  Catholics"  at  Bale.  None  at 
Zurich,  none  at  Berne,  none  in  the  Canton  d& 
Vaud,  none  at  Geneva*  none  even  at  Fribourg. 

• These,  Universities  are  all  undenominational, 
although  at  Fribourg  there  is  a • Theological 
Faculty  under  the  control  of  the  Holy  See. 
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.TTjitTED  States.— “ Roman  Catholic  institutions,  , But  as  to  the  endowment  of  a. Roman  Catholic  Uni-  Belfast. 

1 6 like  those  of  other  denominations,  are  debarred  versity  or  College,  we  have  been  told  that  the  principle  — - 

from  public  endowments,  either  from  the  Fede-  involved  is  already  admitted  through  the  indirect  en-  April  1802. 
ral  or  State  Governments,  or  from  the  Muni-  dowment.of  University,  College , by. the  half  of  all  the  Frano!8 
cipal  authorities  of  tho  towns  where  they  are  Fellowships  in  the  ltoyal  University.  Why  make.  PettioreWi  . 
situated.”  ' any.  more  ado  about  the  principle?  • As  a leading  M.A.t  d.litt,,  . 

Uruguay. “The  religion,  of  Uruguay  "is  Roman  Roman  Catholic  witness  (Bishop  O’Dwyer,  Appendix  DD 

Catholic,  but  no  special  provision  is  made,  for  to  First  Report,  p.  19;  Question  321)  put  it,  when  refer- . 
the  University  Education  is  open  to  persons  of  ring  to  what  is  done  by  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
all  creeds  indiscriminately,  and  religion  forms  versity  for  the  Roman  Catholic  College  in  St.  Stephen  s- 

no  part  of  the  University  course.  The  Univer-  green — “ There  we  have  an  endowment  by  Act  of  Parlia- 

sity  has  no  connection  with  the  Episcopate.”  ment  of  a purely  denominational  College.  It  is  even 
more  than  denominational,  because  it  is  now  a J esuit 

Such  then  is  a summary  of  the  whole  return.  College Anything  after  that  is  simply  a 

question  of  degree.  The  principle  is  given  away,  and  it 
Tenthly  because  whatever  difference  may  be  made  to  is  only  a question  of  more  or  less.” 

"unear  in  theory  between  a Roman  Catholic  Univer-  Let  us  look  for  a moment  at  this  assumption,  and 

Ir.  n TTniversitv  for  Roman  Catholics,  it  would  at  the  argument  founded  upon  it.  Half  of  all  the 


shv  and  a University  for  Roman  Catholics,  it  would  at  the  argument  founded  upon  it.  Half  of  all  the 
«oon  be  found,  if  once  the  University  were  estab-  Fellowships  of  the  Royal  University  were  allocated  by 
lished  that  there  was  virtually  no  difference  in  prac-  the  Royal  University  Senate  to  teachers  in  University 

tice  It  was  intimated  to  Mr.  Balfour  by  some  of  his  College,  St.  Steplien's-green,  not  on  the  ground  of  the 

own  followers  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  competency  of  these  men,  but  siniply  because  they 
separate  University  for  Roman  Catholics  which  he  were  teachers  in  this  College.  University  College 
proposed  to  set  up  would  in  the  end  be  just  a Roman  thus  got,  by  the  action  of  the  Royal  University  Senate, 
Catholic  University,  and  that  it  would  be  better  from  a sort  of  indirect— or,  as  some  have  called  it,  an  under- 
the  first  to  call  it  so,  and  have  no  disguises.  hand— endowment ; and  we  are  told  that  this  was  an 

Eleventhly  because  by  the  establishment  arid  endow-  endowment  of  a denominational  College  by  Act  of 
ment  of  such  a separate  University  for  Roman  Catholics,  Parliament,  and  that  consequently  the  principle  of 
the  State  would  be  lending  itself  to,  and  using  the  the  endowment  of  denominational  Colleges  is  estab- 
public  money  for,  the  repression  of  individual  free-  lished,  and  that  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  barrier  on 
dom  thus  helping  to  make  a very  large  section  of  the.  the  ground  of  principle  to  the  endowment  of  denomi- 
peop’le  of  this  country — already  sadly  down-trodden — nationalism  in  higher  education,  no  matter  to  what  ex- 
more  than  ever  the  slaves  of  a power  unfavourable  to  tent.  . , , 

libertv  • Now,  I do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  interpret  legal 

_ ,,  +.1.™  documents;  but  looking  at  the  University  Education 

Twelfthly,  became  ft  the  tockmril  .top  » (Mand)  A'ct|  1B79,  from  . layman1,  point  of  view,  I 

of  establishing  and  endowing  at  tin  public  expense  a fa}1  tQ  find  in  it  anyt]!ing  whatever  warranting  the 

separate  University  for  Roman  Catholics,  the  conces-  ag  fcion  E0  confidently  made  that  this  allocation, 

sion. will  be  so  used  as  a wcapom  against  what  remains  of  t]ie  Fellow8bipSj  constituting  an  indirect  en- 

of  the.  system  of  free  and_  liberal  education  as  to  lead  dowment  o£  th  ,Tesuits<  College,  St.  Stephen’s-green, 

to  the  tenimph  of  denomination  alism  in ^ every  depart-  • ag  assertedi  an  endowment  provided  for  by  that 

merit  of  public -education  in  this  country.  1“en>  4.ct  of  1879,  by  which  the  Royal  University  was 

as  has  been  said;  the  struggle  between  rival  deno-  -founded  No  unbiassed  man,  I think,  who  reads  that 

minalrions  will  not-,  be  restricted  to  those  centres  of  ^ oarefull  can  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 

intelligence 'where  enlightenmentoand  intercourse  With  FeUowships  of  the  University  were  founded  by.Par- 

the -world  tend rm  some  degree  to  mitigate  sectarian  liament  £g  prizeg  for  the  most  distinguished  stu- 

ammosities ; but,  in  every  parish-  and  district  in  Ire-  de  and  n()t  as  an  endowment  for  teaching  bodies 

land,  the  National  Schools,  wlijoh  are now  so  many  ^ ooniieoti(m  witb_  the  University.  I cannot  see  a 
Incai  citadels  for  the  protection  of-  civil-  and  religious  . , , jn  t]  »ct  warranting. the  assignment  of- 

likorhr  mill  Via  fmpnoil  in-hn  sfcwnahnlds  of  intoleraric6'.  6 w.  ,,  . . .1 -i.i-j. 


liberty,  will  be  turned  into  strongholds  of  intoleraricS; 
recognised,  inspected,  and  in  the  main  supported  by' 
the  State.”  ‘As  the  Commission  well  knows,  this  is 
tiie  very  use  to  which  concessions  already  made  to 


these  Fellowships  to  men  who  had  never  matriculated' 
in  the  University.  The  9th  section  of  the  Act  em-, 
powers  the  Senate  to.  create  “Exhibitions,  Scholar- 
ships, Fellowships,  and  other  prizes,”  plainly  showing 


denominationalism  in  another  department  of  education  tbe  Fellowships  were  to  be  prizes  like  the  Exhi- 

are  being  put  at  the  present  moment.  These  con-  bltiong  aild  Scholarships.  "The  section  goes  on  to  lay 
cessions  having  been  wrung  from  the  State  by  per-  dffwn  the  conditions  on  which  these  prizes  are  to  be 

sislont  agitation,  the  demand  now  is  that  the  State  awarded.  The  first  condition  is  that—”  The  Exhibi- 
shaU  go  on  and  “ crown  the' edifice,  as  it  is  called.  ti  Scholarships,  Fellowships,  and  other  prizes,- 
by  importing  the  -principle  of  denominationalism  into  sball  be  awalded  for  proficiency  in  subjects  of  secular 


the -higher  education  also. 

Substantially  the  same  objections  as  the  foregoing 
lie  against  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a 


education.” 

But  the  second  condition  is— “ They  shall  be  open 
to  all  students  matriculating  or  who  have  matricu- 


separate  College  for  Roman  Catholics  -in  a re-con-  lated  in  the  University.”  On  the  ordinary  principle 
Structed  Royal  University,  as  the  principle  involved  of  interpretation — “ expressio  unius  exclusio  alterius  • 
is  the  same,  namely,  the  endowment  of  a denomina-  -—this  must  mean  that  the  “Fellowships  and  other 
tional  institution  for  higher  education.  The  endow-  prizes”  shall  not  be  open  to  persons  who  have  not 
ment  of  a separate  College  for  Roman  Catholics  would,  matriculated  in  the  University.  But  the  great  bulk 
no  doubt,  be  considered  to  be  politically  more  prac-  of  all  the  Fellowships  assigned  to  University  College, 
ti  cable  at  the  present  moment  than  the  establishment  Dublin,  have  from  the  first  been  given  to  men  who 
and  endowment  of  a Roman  Catholic  University,  and  were  not  matriculated  students  of  the  University, 
it  would  on  that  ground,  as  well  as  because  of  the  How  that  could  be  allowable,  under  the  terms  of  the 
principle  involved,  be  likely  to  be  accepted  in  the  Act,  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  when  the  words  of  the  Act 
meantime  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  ; but,  if  are — “ They  shall  be  open  to  all  students  matriculating 


accepted,  it  would  only  be  as  a step  leading  to  a 
University.  The  same  goal  would  be  expected  to  be 


or  who  have  matriculated  in  the  University.” 

My  contention  as  to  the  true  interpretation  of  these 


reached,  only  by  a more  circuitous  route.  The  College  conditions  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  third  con- 

heing  established  and  endowed,  a Charter  for  a sepa-  dition,  that  the  value  and  number  of  the  Exhibitions, 

rate  University  might  possibly.be  obtained,  through  Scholarships,  Fellowships,  and  other  prizes  is  to  be 
the  Privy  Council,  even  without  the  intervention  of  fixed  with  regard  “ to  the  advantages  of  a similar  kind 

Pi«i: ... . on  ’ n „ , 11  ,1 .a j 1 ii"  rbinimvihi  tvf  Tl.iM.n  nnrl  Trinlt.Tr  Col- 


Parliament.  The’ College  scheme  we  would  there-  offered  by  the  University  oi : Dublin ^and .Trinity ( Col- 

fore  regard  as  specially  objectionable,  not  only  be-  lege  to  students  matriculated  m that_ University.  if 

cause  of  the  principle  involved,  but  for  this  reason  Parliament  designed  that  the  Royal  University  should 

among  others,  that  it  would  be  the  less  open  and  give  its  Fellowships  to  men  who  were  not  matricu- 

straightforward  of  the  two  schemes,  and  it  would  give  lated  students  of  the  University,  why  should  it  limit 


among  others,  that  it  would  be  the  less  open  and  give  its  Fellowships  to  men  who  were  not  matricu- 
straightforward  of  the  two  schemes,  and  it  would  give  lated  students  of  the  University,  why  should  it  limit 

indirectly  and  covertly  what  Parliament  would  not  at  their  number  and  value  by  reference  to  those  avail- 

present  be  likely  to  concede  if  it  knew  from  the  first  able  for  “ matriculated'  students  of  Dublin  Univer- 
all  that  was  involved.  . Besides,  a Roman  Catholic  6ity”? 

College  in  the  Royal  University,  liberally,  endowed,  . First,  then,  the  plain  reading  of  the  Act,  itoseems 

would  dominate  the  University  more  completely  than  to  me,. leaves  it  open  to  the  gravest  doubt  whether 

ev’er;  and  the  complaints  on. that  subject  have  been  in  under,  section  9,.  condition  1,  the  , Royal  University 

the  past  sufficiently  numerous.  " has  power  to  bestow  a Fellowship  on  any  person  with- 
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nut  examination.  Second  : — Tliere  seems  to  be  no 
room  for  any  doubt  at  all  that,  whether  with  or  with- 
out examination,  it  has  no  power  to  bestow  a Fellow- 
ship on  any  man  who  has  not  matriculated  in  the 
University. 

I would  not  have  troubled  the  Commission  with  a 
single  word  on  this  point  had  it  not  been  that  wit- 
nesses have  again  and  again  assumed,  unwarrantably 
as  I conceive,  and  have  founded  an  argument  for 
further  denominational  endowment  on  the  assumption, 
that  the  Act  of  Parliament  establishes  the  principle 
of  denominational  endowment  of  higher  education, 
that  the  principle  as  carried  out  in  the  allocation  of 
fifteen  Fellowships  to  University  College  is  already 
admitted  all  round,  and  that  there  can,  therefore,  bo 
no  barrier  in  principle  to  further  endowment  of  de- 
nominationalism.  Why,  instead  of  the  principle  of 
the  endowment  of  a Roman  Catholic  College,  as 
carried  out  by  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University, 
being  generally  admitted,  it  was  given  in  evidenco 
that  “ they  (the  Senate)  pay  by  such  a circuitous  ma- 
chinery that  the  process  is  not  observed,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  by  the  general  public,”  and  “that  probably  not 
one  man  in  a thousand  knows  of  the  fact.”  (Questions 
845  and  847,  p.  62.)  It  might  be  added  that,  in  many 
cases,  even  the  “ one  man  in  a thousand  ” who  did 
know,  did  not  approve  of  the  arrangement.  So  well 
informed  a person  as  Dr.  Salmon,  the  Provost  of 
I nnity  College,  tells  us  that  he  did  not  know  of  it, 
had  not  heard  of  it  at  all,  until  three  years  ago,  when 
he  was  writing  his  article  on  “ The  Irish  University 
Question”  for  the  Contemporary  Review  of  April, 


Some  Presbyterian  witnesses  have  stated  that  there 
would  be  less  objection  in  the  North  of  Iroland  to  the 
endowment  of  a Roman  Catholic  College  in  the  Royal 
University  than  there  would  be  to  the  establishment 
and  endowment  of  a Roman  Catholic  University.  Per- 
mit me  to  say  that,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  goes,  that  statement  is  not  borne 
out.  It  is  the  all  but  universal  impression  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  that  scarcely  any  solution  of  the 
question  could  be  more  injurious  to  the  educational 
interests  of  Presbyterians  and  of  the  country  at  large, 
than  the  endowment  by  the  State  of  a separate  Col- 
lege for  Roman  Catholics  in  a reconstructed  Royal 
University. 

Have  Presbyterians  no  positive  policy?  Are  Pres- 
byterians satisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  things  in 
higher  education,  and,  in  particular,  with  the  Royal 
university  as  it  is?  No.  I have  already  indicated 
that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  existing  state  of 
things  in  Trinity  College,  and  that  they  are  firmly 
convinced  that,  as  long  as  it  is  left  as  it  is,  there  will 
be  no  satisfactory  or  lasting  settlement  of  the  Univer- 
sity Education  Question. 

As  for  the  Royal  University,  we  were  never  satisfied 
with  it,  and  we  are  not  now.  We  deplored  and  con- 
demned the  abolition  of  the  Queen’s  University,  and 
the  setting  up  of  this  mere  examining  Board  on  its 
rums.  We  always  regarded  that,  and  we  still  regard 
it,  as  a thoroughly  reactionary  step. 

ft  ha®  been  said  (Bishop  O’Dwyer,  Question  596,  p. 
46)  that  Presbyterians  are  satisfied  with  the  existing 
state  of  things,  as  they  are  not  agitating  against  it. 
1 hat  conclusion  does  not  at  all  follow.  A main  reason 
why  we  have  not  been  actively  agitating  for  change 
was  because  all  the  changes  proposed,  or  threatened, 
for  a considerable  time  past,  seemed  to  us  changes  for 
the  worse,  and  we  did  not  want  to  make  any  move- 
ment that  might  help  them  on.  They  all  appeared 
to  us  so  essentially  bad  that  we  could  not  give  our 
countenance  to  any  of  them.  That  was  the  reason 
why  m 1896,  when  che  very  same  proposals  as  are  now 
under  consideration  were  being  discussed  in  news- 
papers and  reviews  and  at  public  meetings,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  "do  not  see  any  probable 
adjustment  of  the  higher  education  question  that  would 
be  any  advantage  over  the  existing  state  of  things 
either  to  this  Church  or  to  the  country  at  large.”  That 
did  not  mean,  as  I have  already  intimated,  that  we 
were  satisfied  with  the  Royal  University  and  the  way 
it  is  managed,  but  that  we  were  willing  for  the  pre- 
sent  to  put  up  with  it,  rather  than  accept  what  we 
regarded  as  worse. 

, however,  the  Royal  University  is  going  to  be 
dealt  with,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  two 
reforms  at  least  should  be  made.  1st.  Some  strin- 
gent measures  should  be  adopted  for  securing  attend- 
ance at  College  classes.  A course  of  study  in  the 


College  should  be  made  practically  compulsory  on 
every  student  aspiring  to  a degree.  It  might  not,  per- 
haps, be  easy  now  to  close  the  door  absolutely  against 
all  extern  students ; but  something  is  urgently  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  injury  that  is  being  done  to  the 
interests  of  true  education.  If  non-attendance  on 
College  lectures  bo  excused  at  all,  it  should  only  be 
in  very  exceptional  and  peculiar  circumstances ; and 
as  the  education  is  of  an  entirely  different  stamp  in  the 
one  case  from  what  it  is  in  the  other,  tliere  might  be 
some  such  arrangement  for  extom  students,  as  in  the 
new  London  University,  prescribing  a diiferont  course 
of  study  for  such  students,  and  having  a parchment 
showing  on  the  face  of  it  that  thoir  degree  is  different. 
That  one  reform,  well  worked  out,  would  cure  a great 
many  of  the  evils  now  so  justly  complained  of. 
Secondly : —The  present  system  of  allocating  so  many 
Fellowships  to  the  teachers  of  certain  Col  logos  should 
be  (lone  away  with.  The  opinion  is  very  general 
among  far  better  judges  than  I am,  that  the  Senate 
have  been  acting  altogether  illegally  in  this  matter; 
but,  whether  this  bo  so  or  not,  the  system  of  giving 
men  Fellowships,  not  on  tlio  ground  of  their  com- 
petency, not  on  the  ground  of  their  qualifications,  but 
just  because  they  belong  to  a certain  College,  is 
utterly  indefensible. 

I stated  at  the  beginning  that  there  was  a tendency 
among  advocates  of  a separate  Roman  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, or  a separate  Roman  Catholic  College,  to  re- 
present existing  educational  institutions  as  more  de- 
nominational than  they  are,  and  of  course  to  found 
an  argument  on  that  representation  in  favour  of 
further  denominationalism.  So,  apparently  with  this 
view,  the  National  system  of  education  was  again  and 
again  represented  as  more  denominational  than  it  is, 
and  the  connection  of  Presbyterians  with  it  was  put 
before  the  Commission  in  a way  which  I think  is  cal- 
culated to  leave  a very  erroneous  impression.  A lead- 
ing Roman  Catholic  witness,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
O’Dwyer,  said  “ The  National  system  is  in  fact  as  de- 
nominational as  a system  well  could  be.”  “ The 
argument  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  might  be  retorted  here : 
A.11  Primary  Education  is  in  fact  denominational; 
all  Secondary  Education  is  denominational ; ergo,  the 
superior  education  ought  to  be  at  least  in  harmony 
with  that.”  Many  others  have  said  practically  the 
same.  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Logue,  who,  I think, 
has  not  been  a witness  hitherto,  said,  in  an  address 
in  Drogheda  a few  months  ago,  “ The  schools  of  Ire- 
land are  at  present  practically  denominational.”  I 
must  ask  your  lordship’s  permission,  and  that  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission,  for  a few  sentences  in 
relation  to  this  matter.  The  declared  “ object  of  the  sys- 
tem of  National  education  is  to  afford  combined  literary 
and  moral  and  separate  religious  instruction  to  children 
of  all  persuasions,  as  far  as  possible  in  the  same  school, 
on  the  fundamental  principle  that  tliere  shall  be  no 
interference  permitted  with  the  peculiar  religious 
tenets  of  any  description  of  Christian  pupils.”  As  far  as 
possible  in  the  same  school  they  are  to  bo  educated.  Is 
that  object  to  any  extent  still  realised  in  the  National 
system?  According  to  the  last  published  report  of 
tim  Commissioners  of  National  Education  there  are 
2, 134  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  teachers  ex- 
clusively, exhibiting  a mixed  attendance  of  Roman 

j10ll?,and  ^oteatant  pupils.  In  these  2,134  schools 
under  Roman  Catholic  teachers  and  managers,  Pro- 
testant minorities  average  5-4  per  cent,  in  each 
school.  These  small  Protustant  minorities,  in  these 
schools  under  Roman  Catholic  managers  and  teachers, 
are  thoroughly  protected  by  the  rules  of  the  National 
system  from  the  danger  of  proselytism,  while  re- 
ceiving a good  and  useful  education.  They  are  pro- 
tected, not  merely  by  a Conscience  Clause,  but,  what 
is  far  more  important,  by  a Time  Table  completely 
separating  the  secular  from  tho  religious  instruction, 
and  they  are  safeguarded  from  the  very  suspicion  of 
interference  with  thoir  religious  tenets.  So  effective 
have  the  safeguards  been  in  the  past,  that  in  seventy 
years  hardly  a single  case  of  proselytism  or  attempted 
proselytism  has  been  established  in  connection  with 
n ,^a^ona^  school,  whether  under  Roman 

Catholic  teachers  or  under  Protestant  teachers. 
How  _ much  Presbyterians  are  interested  in  main- 
training  the  undenominational  character  of  the  Na- 
tional system  will  be  seen,  when  I mention  that 
m a great  many  districts,  in  parts  of  the  North, 
as  well  as  in  the  South  and  East  and  West, 
they  are  dependent  on  schools  under  Roman  Catholic 
teachers  and  managers  for  the  education  of  their 
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children.  There  are  572  congregations  in  connection 
•with  the  General  Assembly,  and  over  180  of  these  con- 
gregations have  not  a National  school  under  the  man- 
agement of  either  the  minister  or  a member  of  the  con- 
gregation. In  a great  many  cases  they  are  thus  depen- 
dent- on  schools  taught  by  Eoman  Catholics  or  by 
Episcopalians,  and  in  a few  cases  by  Methodists.  Of 
course  the  system  works  just  as  well  for  the  advantage 
oi  Roman  Catholic  minorities  as  for  Protestant  mino- 
rities. There  are  916  schools  under  Protestant 
teachers  exclusively,  with  Roman  Catholic  minorities 
■of  9-4  per  cent  on  an  average,  and  they  in  like 
manner  are  perfectly  safe  from  the  very  suspicion  of 
interference  with  their  peculiar  religious  tenets.  In 
all  ordinary  schools  connected  with  the  National 
Board,  for  four  hours  on  five  days  of  the  week  the 
teaching  is  absolutely  undenominational,  and  the 
secular  teaching  is  completely  separated  from  the 
religious  during  these  hours  by  a Time  Table.  But 
it  is  not  only  in  these  2,134  schools  under  Roman 
Catholic  teachers,  and  916  under  Protestant  teachers, 
exhibiting  a mixed  attendance  of  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  pupils,  but  in  every  ordinary  National 
School,  from  North  to  South,  that  precisely  the  same 
rules  and  regulations  exist,  and  the  same  separation  for 
four  hours  on  five  days  of  the  week  between  the  secu- 
lar instruction  and  the  religious  instruction.  For 
four  hours  on  five  days  of  the  week  the  teaching  in 
every  National  School  is,  and  must  be.  wholly  un- 
denominational. During  those  four  hours  on  five 
days  of  the  week  let  a stranger  go  into  any  ordinary 
National  School,  North  or  South,  East  or  West,  and  I 
defy  him  to  tell  by  a word  spoken  or  an  act 
done,  the  religious  denomination  of  manager,  teacher, 
or  pupil.  If  that  is  not  undenominational  education, 
I do  not  know  what  is.  Let  me  add,  that  from  the 
foundation  of  the  National  system  the  ordinary  read- 
ing books  for  secular  instruction  were  prepared  on  the 
principle,  and  with  the  express  purpose,  of  being 
equally  suitable  for  children  of  all  religious  denomi- 
nations ; and  they  were  so  in  reality,  not  a sen- 
tence or  line  being  permitted  in  them  to  which  Roman 
Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  or  Metho- 
dists could  reasonably  take  exception.  It-  is  generally 
reported  that  within  the  last  year  or  two  the  rule,  or 
perhaps  rather  the  practice,  with  regard  to  this 
matter  has  been  somewhat  altered ; and  I know  that 
complaints  arose  about  the  circulation  of  a particular 
book  which  was  said  to  be  tinged  with  denomina- 
tionalism  to  a large  extent,  .but  on  inquiry  it  was 
found  that  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
had  not  given  their  sanction  to  that  book.  It  had 
somehow  got  into  a considerable  number  of  schools, 
but  was  in  use  without  their  authority  and  without 
their  sanction.  Of  course  this  complete  separation 
by  a Time  Table,  of  the  secular  instruction  from  the 
religious  instruction,  corresponds  exactly  to  the  edu- 
cation that  we  have  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  the  only 
difference  being  that  at  the  time  set  apart  for  the 
giving  of  religious  instruction  the  teacher  usually 
gives  it  in  the  National  School,  and  in  the  Queen’s 
College  the  Dean  of  Residence,  if  one  is  appointed, 
gives  it  at  a time  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  which  does 
not  interfere  with  the  ordinary  undenominational 
teaching  of  the  College. 

Just  a sentence  or  two  before  I close  as  to  the  con- 
nection of  Presbyterians  with  the  National  system, 
r to  the  Commission  that  the  Roman 

catholics  were  the  only  religious  denomination  that 
+k  + t^ie  National  system  at  the  beginning,  and 

that  the  Presbyterians  did  not  join  it  until  eight  years 
at~r>  until  they  got  the  system  made  denominational, 
§0*  some  rule  about  religious  instruction  altered  in 
their  favour.  I believe  that  is  not  an  accurate  ac- 
°f  the  state  of  things.  First  of  all,  Roman 
^holies  did.  not  all  approve  of  the  National  system 
tr°m  the  beginning,  any  more  than  others  did.  There 
very  powerful  Archbishop,  Archbishop  MacHale, 
, . .who,  I think,  opposed  the  National  system 
TV10  “le^>  and  did  not  let  a single  National’ School 
at  he  could  prevent  be  established  in  the  whole  of 
ms  arehi-episcopal  diocese.  Then,  from  the  very  first,  a 
umber  of  schools  under  Presbyterian  management 
.??’  authority  of  the  managers,  connected 

? National  system,  before  the  arrangement  was 
cleared  away  all  misunderstanding  in  1840 
™ Synod  of  Ulster.  There  were  over  160  schools 
0„,er  Presbyterian  management  in  connection  with  the 
tE,  “ ’ “d  “ “dr  » 1834,  Just  after 

«1»  mtam  had  teen  set  a-going,  the  Synod  of  Ulster 
a meeting  m the  City  of  Londonderry,  in  which 


it  discussed  the  question  of  junction  with  the  National 
Board.  The  majority  of  the  Ministers  of  that  Synod 
voted  in  favour  of  taking  advantage  of  the  National 
Board,  but  the  scale  was  turned  by  the  ruling  Elders, 
who  voted  more  numerously  on  the  other  side,  and 
so  the  decision  of  that  Synod  of  1834  was,  by  a very 
small  majority,  six  or  seven,  against  union  with  the 
National  Board  at  that  time.  It  was  not  until 
January,  1840,  that,  at  an  interview  held  between 
the  representatives  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  the 
National  Education  Commissioners,  in  the  presence 
of.  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  misunderstandings  about 
minor  matters  were  cleared  away  ; and  from  that  time 
the  ministers  and  people  in  general  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  became  supporters  of  the  National 
Schools — not  because  the  National  system  was  their 
ideal  in  every  respect  of  what  schools  should  be,  but 
because  it  dealt  fairly  with  all  denominations,  giving 
equal  privileges  to  all,  and  unfair  advantage  to  none. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  the  Presbyterians  got  the 
rule  changed  to  fit  themselves.  That  was  not  so. 
There  was  certainly  no  change  of  rule  made  in  their 
favour.  Some  misunderstandings  about  various 
minor  matters  were  cleared  away  by  the  Conference 
that  I have  referred  to,  but  there  was  no  change  of 
rule.  The  Commissioners  asked  the  Presbyterian  re-' 
presentatives  on  that  particular  occasion  to  present 
a concrete  case— to  take  a particular  school,  .state  its 
regulations  as  to  hours  for  secular  instruction  and 
religious  instruction,  and  to  put  in  an  application  for 
a grant,  and  the  Commissioners  would  consider 
whether  its  rules  and  regulations  were  in  harmony 
with  the  National  system.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart,  of 
Broughshane,  County  Antrim,  made  such  a state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  Coreen  School.  He  men- 
tioned the  time  for  secular  instruction  in  that  school, 
which  was  under  his  management,  and  also  for  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  that  no  pupils  were  required 
to  receive  any  religious  instruction  in  it  to  which  their 
parents  or  guardians  might  object.  The  Commis- 
sioners considered  the  case  as  presented  by  Dr. 
Stewart,  and  here  is  their  opinion,  as  stated  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Commissioners’  Reports,  page 
147 "It  appears  to  us  that  the  rules  of  the  school 
for  which  aid  was  thus  sought  were  compatible  with 
the  rules  of  the  National  system.  We,  therefore, 
granted  the  desired  salary  of  £8  a year,  and  a stock 
of  books.”  That  is,  because  the  rules  of  the  school 
were  in  harmony  with  the  National  system,  the 
Commissioners  therefore  granted  the  application.  But 
that  was  not  all.  There  was  a special  Minute  of  the 
Board  drawn  up  at  the  time,  in  which  the  Commis- 
sioners stated  that  at  the  Conference  between  them 
and  the  Synod  of  Ulster  representatives,  in  presence 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  it  was  not  so  much  as  hinted 
at  that  there  should  be  any  change  in  the  rules  of  the 
Board.  They  also  said  that  the  practice  as  to  reli- 
gious instruction  in  the  Coreen  school,  which  was  called 
the  “ Model  Application,”  was  similar  to  that  in  many 
schools  under  the  direction  of  Roman  Catholics  already 
in  connection  with  the  National  system.  As  the  Minute 
is  very  important,  and  as  it  is  not  so  well  known  as  it 
should  be,  and  as  it  completely  disposes  of  misconcep- 
tions that  have  been  put  forward  to  the  prejudice  of 
Presbyterians  and  of  their  connection  with  the  National 
system,  I may  be  permitted  to  read  it  to  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Minute  of  the  National  Board,  which  is 
under  date  13th  of  February,  1840,  is  as  follows: — 
“Extract  from  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 
— Dated  13th  February,  1840.” 

“ Present. — Duke  of  Leinster,  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  The  Provost,  Right 
Hon.  A.  R.  Blake,  Robert  Holmes,  Esq.  ; Right 
Hon.  Sir  P.  Bellew,  Bart.  ; Rev.  P.  S.  Henry ; 
Alexander  MacDonnell,  Esq.  ; J.  R.  Corballis, 
Esq. ; Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

“Read  copy  of  a memorandum  sent  by  the  Secre- 
taries to  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  explanatory  of 
what  took  place  at  the  Conference  (from  which  he  was 
unavoidably  absent  through  illness)  between  the 
Commissioners  and  the  deputation  from  the  Synod 
of  Ulster  in  presence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

" At  the  Conference  between  the  Commissioners 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  it  was  neither  pro- 
posed nor  hinted  at  that  there  should  be  any  change 
in  the  rules  of  the  Board.  Had  any  such  proposal 
been  made  the  Commissioners  would  not  have  en- 
tertained it  in  Dr.  Murray’s  absence. 


Belfast. 
April  1902: 

Rev.  Francis 
Pettiorew, 
M.A.,  D.LITT., 
D.D. 
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"Wishing  to  avoid  all  abstract  discussions,  the ' 
Commissioners  suggested  that  an  application  for  aid 
■ ’to  any  given  school  should  be  made  to  them, 

, .'with  a distinct  statement  of  the  rules  by  which  . 
the  school  was  managed,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  see  whether  the  management  was  consistent  with 
their  principles ; this  was  done,  and  the  statement 
being  satisfactory,  and  it  appearing  in  particular  ' 
that  the  school  was  managed  by  a Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  parents  of  "the  children,  and  there- 
fore that  the  parents  were  assenting  to  the  practice 
as  to  religious  instruction,  the  Commissioners  autho- 
rised a grant  of  salary. 

“ It  may  be  observed  that  the  practice  as  to  reli- 
gious instraption  in  the  school  is  in  substance, 
mutatis  mutandis,  similar  to  that  in  many  schools 
under  the  direction  of  Roman  Catholics. 

•“It  is’ to  be  observed,  too,  that  the  grant  is  only 
of  salary  and  books.  In  making  such  grants  the 
Board  acts  upon  the  Statement  of  the  parties  apply- 
ing, provided  it  be  satisfactory,  without  binding 
them  literally  to  the  rules  of  the  Board,  because 
should  anything  occur  hereafter  which  might  ap- 
. pear  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  rules,  the  Board 
has  it  in  its  power  to  have  the  evil  corrected,  or  to 
withdraw  the  salary ; but  in  making  a grant  to- 
wards building,  as  the  Commissioners  make  it  irre- 
vocably, thev  require  the  parties  receiving  it  to 
bind  themselves  irrevocably  in  return  to  a strict 
observance  of  the  rules,  as  in  force  at  the  time  tho 
grant  is  made,  and  to  have  the  schools  vested  in 
trustees  for  that  purpose.” 

On  that  occasion,  when  that  Minute  was  confirmed 
at  the  Board,  among  the  Commissioners  present  were 
such  eminent  men'  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Arch- . 
bishop,  Dr.  Murray;  the  Protestant  Archbishop,  Dr. 
Whately ; A.  R.  Blake,  Esq.  ; and  Sir  Alex.  Mac- 
Donneli — all  of  different  denominations  from  the 
Presbyterians,  and  that  Minute  not  only  says  that 
no  change  of  rule  was  either  proposed  or  hinted  at, 
but  that  the  practice  as  to  religious  instruction  in  the 
particular  school  was  in  substance  the  same  as  that  in . 
schools  under  the  direction  of  Roman  Catliolio  man- 
agers already  in  connection  with  the  National  Board. 

. 7630.  Professor  Rh?s. — Is  the-  non-sectarian  system 
the  ideal  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  or  is  it  only 
accepted  as  the  system  best  adapted  to  the  • present 
needs,  and  circumstances  of  the  country? — The  latter 
is  the  view  of  the  Presbyterians.  They  consider  that 
it  is  essentially  fair  to  .all  - denominations,  giving 
equal  privileges  to  all,  and  unfair  advantage  to  none, 
and  that  it  is  as  far  as  the  State  can  go  with  the.public 
money  in  a divided  community. 

7631.  Let  me  take  you  back  a bit  to  the  policy  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Is  it  not.  a fact  that  the 
General  Assembly  decided,  some  time  in  the  forties, 
to  establish  a College  under  their  own  control,  and 
requested  the  Government  to  equip  and  endow  it,  the 
reason  for  so  doing  being  that  it  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  non-sectarian  system  then  represented  by  the  only 
College  in  the  North  of  Ireland?— It  is  quite  true 
that  the  General  Assembly  did,  as  early  as  1844,  be- 
fore the  Queen’s  Colleges  were  talked  of,  agree  to  a 
resolution  that  they  should  have  a College  for  the 
training  of  the  ministers  under  their  own  control, 
and  at  their  own  expense.  Those  were  the  times  of 
religious  endowments,  and  they  afterwards  did  apply 
to  the  Government  for  a grant  for  that  College ; but 
it  was  refused,  because  the  Government  wore  setting 
up  a non-sectarian  College  here  in  Belfast,  the  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast. 

7632.  Coming  down  to  the  sixties,  I should  like  to 
ask  you  did  not  the  General  Assembly  instruct  the 
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Trustees  of  Magee  College  to  seek  affiliation'  with 
some  University,  but  immediately  Withdrew  that  re-, 
solution  when  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  to  grant  a 
supplemental  charter  ■ admitting  a Roman  Catholic 
College,  and  Magee  College  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Queen's  University,  the  reason  for  dropping  the  in- 
struction to  the  Trustees  of  Magee  College  then  being- 

that  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  to  recognize  denomina- 
tional institutions? — It  is  quito  true  that  the  Magee 
College  Trustees  were  authorized  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  soolc  affiliation  with  some  University 
where  tho  students  could  get  degrees,  and  also  that 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  by  a supplemental 
charter  to  interfere  with  tho  character  of  tho  Queen’s 
University,  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  put  on  the 
Senate'  a large  numbor  of  a particular  denomination 
which  it  was  thought  would  vitiate  its  non-sectarian 
character,  the  General  Assembly  bold  a special  meet- 
ing, and  required  tho  Trustees  to  withdraw  tho 
Memorial  which  tlioy  had-  forwarded  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

7633.  Then,  later,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced 
the  Bill  to  extend  the  privileges  of  Trinity  College 
to  Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians,  did  not  the- 
authorities  of  Magee  College  petition  Parliament  in 
favour  of  that  Bill?— They  did,  lmt  without  any 
authority  from  any  Court  of  the  Presbyterian  Church'. 

^ 7634.  Then  the  General  Assembly  opposed  it?— They 

7635.  Though  it  appeared  to  be  the  scheme  that 
the  General  Assembly  now  says  it  approves  of  under 
the  title  of  “ the  Nationalisation  of  Dublin  University, 
and  Trinity  College  ” ?— Thero  were  elements  in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Bill  that  wore  very  objectionable,  and 
which,  I believe,  the  Presbyterian  Church  would  ob- 
ject to  at  the  present  time  in  the  same  way  as  they 
did  then,  although'  they  think  that  there  should  he 
some  further  dealing  with  Trinity  College  making  it 
freely  available  on  equal  terms  for  all  denominations. 

7636.  Coming  down  to  the  present  state  of  things, 

I understand  you  are  far  from  boing  satisfied  with 
it  in  an  educational  sense? — Yes. 

7637.  And  your  disapproval  extends  to  the  indirect 
grant  to  the  Jesuit  College  in  Dublin? — Yes.  , 

7638.  That  .is  complained  of  as  carrying  with  it  a- 
serious  amount  of  unfairness  as  regards  the  examina- 
tions ..of  the i.  Royal  University.  Im  what  way  would! 
you  deal  with  the  unfairness  that-  aocompdnies  that 
indirect  grant  to  .the  Jesuit  College  in  Dublin?— We 
are  opposed  to-  all-  denominational  endowments,, 
whether  direct  or  indirect. 

. 7639.  As  a practical  man,  what  wonld  you.  do  with 
^ ?~I  w°nld  oppose  the  granting  of  a’  denominational 
endowment  in  connection' with  the  system’  of  National 
LTnlversity  Education,  Whether  it  be  direct  or’  indirect. 

7640.  You'  would  simply  stop  it?— Yes  ; I don’t  see 
how  according  to  our  principles  we  could  do  anything 
Of  course  if  there  are  vested  interests  they 
should  be  dealt  wit  Hi  fairly ; but  I think  that  that 
whole  system  of  giving  so  many  Fellowships  to  a par- 
ticular College,  or  to  the  teachers,  of  a particular  Ool- 
lege,  simply  because  they  belong  to  it,  is  utterly  indefen. 
sible.  Of  course  it  would  bo  a different  tiling  if  you- 
selected  them  because  they  wore  the  most  competent 
men  that  could  be  found  for  the  situation. 

,7641.  You  don’t  suggest  any  other  way  of  giving  the 
grant  you  won’t  admit  any  way  of  giving  a grant  to 
a denominational  College? — I would  not  be  entitled 
to  do  so,  having  regard  to  tho  instructions  I have  got,  and' 
to  the  position  the  General  Assembly  lias  taken  up,  be* 
cause  it  goes  against  the  endowment  of  any  College  or 
University  that  is  under  the  control  of  one  denomina- 
tion, and  for  the  purposes  of  one  denomination,  to>' 
managed  by  it  in  its  own  interest, 
i withdrew. 


W““  J-  E®!-,  Oj  tie  Boyd  Institute  0I  Architects  oi  Ireland,-  Vice-President  of 

the  Ulster  Society  of  Architects,  examined. 


7642.  Ghatrwan. — [[  ’believe-  you  are  here  representing 

the  Ulster  Sooiety  of  Architects,  of  which  you  are  a 
member  ? — Yes.  . 

7643.  You  yourself  are  a member  of  the'  Rbyal  In- 

stitute of  Architects  of  Ireland*  and  hold  various  othir 
positions? — 'Yes.1  • ' • ■ 

7644.  I may  'draw  your  attention  to.  t!his  . glancing 


over  your  statement,  I observe  the  drift  of  it  is  to 
large  .extent  towards  improving  yoilr  profession  b 
VySi®-m  ^ re8ist™tion.  I must  invite  you 
attention^ to  tins,  that  that  itself  would  not  be  withi 
the  ambit  of  our  inquiry;  and  it  only  comes  into  on 
inquiry  in  so  far  a,s  it  affects’  your  proposed  attendanc 
of  intending  Architects  at'  establish*! emits  bf  a 04 
legiate  character?— X understand  that- position,  but’  ; 
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•-is  an  essential  part  of  the  educational  problem.  There 
• is  not  the  slightest  use  in  giving  educational  facilities, 
‘.-if  -it  does  not  pay  a student  to  avail  of  them; 

7645.  I merely  call  ' your  attention  to  that  point, 
and  as  you  apprehend  it,  please  proceed?— (Fitness). 

■ Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Ulster  Society  of  Archi- 
tects, which  took  place  only  last  year,  there  had  been 
no  local'  organisation  of.  architects,  a few  of  those 
practising  the  profession  were  members  of  the  Institute 
of  Architects  of  Ireland,  arid  some  had  passed  the 
qualifying  examination  for  the  Associatesliip  of  the 
Royal  Institute'  of  British  Architects.  Resulting  from 
this  coriditfion  of  affairs,  little  discrimination  has  been 
shown  by  the  public  in  this  province  in  the  selection 
of  those  possessing  any  qualification.  In  many  cases 
even  for  works  of  some  importance  and  of  a public 
nature,  employment  has  been  given  to  men  merely  sdf- 
designated  architects,  who  have  had  no  adequate  edu- 
cation or  training  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which 
they  undertook,  with  the  unsatisfactory  results 
to  be  expected.  As  a consequence,  with  a considerable 
section  of  tilie  public,  the  position  the  architectural 
profession  ought  to  occupy  has  been  entirely  misunder- 
stood, and  the  standard  of  general  education  which 
the  parents  and  guardians  of  those  youths  who  desire 
to  enter  the  profession  consider  suitable,  is  even  lower 
than  that  which  is  found  in  other  places  in  which  much 
complaint  is  made  on  this  head,  while  the  only  quality 
popularly  supposed  to  be  required  by  an  Architect  is 
some  facility  in  Drawing. 

The  Ulster  Society  of  Architects  has  been  formed  for 
the  general  advancement  of  Architecture,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  interests,  status,  and  uniformity 
of  practice  of  the  profession.  As  originally  constituted, 
the  Society  consisted  exclusively  of  those  who  were 
already  either  members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the 
Architects  of  Ireland,  or  possessed  the  qualification  of 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  ‘British  Architects, 
under  the  Presidency  of  Sir  Thomas  Drew,  and  in 
■close  alliance  with  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects  of 
Ireland  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
By  our  constitution,  we  admit  as  members  all  those 
who  have  either  of  the  foregoing  qualifications,  and  in 
addition  those  architects  who  are  of  good  standing  and 
reputation,  and  who  have  been  in  practice  for  over  seven 
years.  There  is  also  a class  of  Associates  consisting 
of  architects’  assistants  and  junior  architects  in  prac- 
tice, . and  one  for  students  serving  their  articles  with  a 
qualified  Architect.  The  Society  consists  of  twenty- 
nine  members,  eleven  of  whom  have  been  in  practice 
prior  to  1687,  when  the  R.I.B.A.  examinations  were 
instituted ; four  are  Associates  of  the  R.LB.A.,  and 
the  remaining  fourteen  are  qualified  by  apprenticeship 
«nd  experience.  In  addition  there  are  nine  in  the 
Associate,  class  and  six  Students.  A very  few  quali- 
fied architects,  for  a variety  of  reasons,  have  not  yet 
joined  the  Society.;  and  a considerable,  daily  increas- 
ing, body  of  ineligibles  are  outside  its  ranks. 

. The  Council  of  the  Society  has  given  very  grave  con- 
sideration to  the  question  of  qualification,  and  we  are 
•strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  every 
person  seeking  membership  should,  as  a condition  pre- 
wlent,  possess  the  qualification  of  Associate  of  the 
•Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  we  have  ad- 
vised our  junior  Associates  and  Students  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  qualifying  examinations.  We  feel, 
however,  that  until  some  educational  machinery  is 
established  to  assist  them  in-  such  subjects  as  are  not 
dealt  with  adequately  in  office  practice,  that  it  will 
.be  only  in  a very  exceptional  case  that  sufficient 
capacity,  combined  with  tenacity  of  purpose,  will  be 
•available  for  a successful  result  by  private  study,  especi- 
aUy,  handicapped  as  many  are  with  insufficient  or 
unsuitable  preliminary  education  in  general  subjects. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  educational  facilities  in'  Bel- 
fast suitable  for  architectural  students,  even  with  very 
uj  Private  study,  it  is  only  possible  for  an  average 
student  to . obtain  a very  'moderate  standard,  and  I 
-nave  been  in  the  habit  of  advising  my  .pupils,  on  the 
completion  of  their  articles,  to  go  to  London  or  one  of 
in?6  cities  for  one  or  two  years,  in  order 

unat  they  thay  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  superior 
educational  advantages,  as  well  as  the.  wider  experience 
.of  architectural  practice  'there  obtainable.  It  is  not 
ways  Convenient  for  a young  man  to  leave  his  native 
. r 4 prolonged  stay  in  the  sister  island,  and  I 
enaimy  think  that  in  a city  with  the  population  of 
eJast  such  a thing  should  not  be  a necessity,  and  that 
it  is  a duty  to  remove  such  a disability. 

/^e  *tems  °f  wliat  is  known  as  a liberal  edu- 
ion  that  can  be  omitted  with  advantage  in  the  pre- 


■ paration  of  a young  man  for  the  architectural  profes- 
sion, in  my  opinion,  are  the  "Ancient  Classics.-  Greek 
is  waste  of  time,  and  Latin,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is 
necessary  in  connection  with  the.  study  of  English 
etymology,  and  for  which  purpose  it  might  rank  as 
an  English  subject,  is  unnecessary,  and  its  place  should 
be  taken  by  the  more  useful  German,  which  would  be 
also  equally  good  as  an  educative  subject.  To  the  usual 
subjects  taught  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools,  viz.,  English,  Mathematics,  French,  and  Ger- 
man, if  possible,  Shorthand  and  some  knowledge  of 
Book-keeping  should  be  added. 

I have  looked  into  the  programme  of  Experimental 
Science,  Drawing,  and  Manual  Instruction  in  Secondary 
Schools,  issued  by  the  Technical  Instruction  Depart- 
ment, and  am  glad  to  see  that  at  last  these  subjects 
take  their  proper  place  in  the  school  curriculum.  If 
they  are  taught  in  an  intelligent  way,  so  as  to  develop 
the  powers  of  observation,  and  give  a stimulus  to 
thought,  this  course  should  form  an  admirable  pre- 
paration for  the  architectural  student’s  subsequent 
studies  on  the  technical  side. 

The  Drawing  studies,  at  least  on  the  Art  side,  should, 
however,  be  taken  in  a School  of  Art,  as  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  that  Art  should  be  sympathetically 
taught  even  from  tfhe  earliest  stages.  There  is  an 
obvious  danger  even  in  Schools  of  Art  under  the 
management  of.  those  accustomed  more  particularly 
to  purely  technical  subjects,  that  the  teaching  may  be- 
come unsympathetic  and  run  in  cast  iron  grooves. 
Before  leaving  the  Secondary  School,  some  knowledge  of 
Natural  History,  and  especially  Human  Physiology, 
should  be  acquired. 

I think  the  time  has  arrived  when  a University 
education  should  be  super-added  to  the  technical  train- 
ing obtained  in  an  architect’s  office  under  indentures 
of  apprenticeship,  as  there  are  many  subjects  which  ought 
to  be  studied  by  the  young  architect,  a knowledge  of 
which  cannot  be  acquired  in  an  office,  and  in  addition 
tiie  ordinary  liberal  education  cannot  be  sufficiently 
advanced  at  the  age  at  which  youths  usually  become 
indentured.  In  some  rare  and  exceptional  cases  private 
study  may,  to  some  extent,  compensate  for  these  dis- 
advantages, but  the  absence  of  direction,  assistance, 
and  facilities  very  much  reduces  the  effect  of  the  most 
persistent  efforts  of  the  most  conscientious  student. 
On  leaving  school  the  intending  architectural  student 
might  pass  a Matriculation  examination  similar  to  that 
for  the  Arts  course  in  a University,  with  a Modem 
language  in  lieu  of  Latin,  and  spend,  say,  one  year  at 
College,  still  keeping  up  the  School  of  Art  classes  as 
well,  before  entering  an  architect’s  office.  Then  comes 
the  period  of  apprenticeship,  which  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable should  be  for  five  years,  and  during  say  three 
years  of  that  period  attendances  should  be  made  at 
■College  classes  with  a special  curriculum,  a modifi- 
cation of  the  course  for  B.A.  degree,  with  special  sub- 
jects added,  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  archi- 
tectural student.  These  classes  might  be  arranged 
partly  as  day  classes,  partly  as  evening  classes,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  still  more  important 
technical  training  obtained  in  the  office. 

Were  this  idea  carried  out  it  would  be  necessary  to 
establish  a Chair  cf  Architecture,  which  would  deal 
with  the  subject  more  from  the  fine  art  than  technical 
side,  and  embrace  Architectural'  History  and  Literature, 
avoiding  the  strictly  archeological  aspect,  dealing 
rather  with  the  effect  of  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  the 
influence  of  local  material  in  forming  architectural 
style,  arts  allied  to  Architecture,  such  as  painting  and 
sculpture  in  their  decorative  aspects,  furnishing  and 
fittings  also,  from  the  point  of  view  of  true  artistic 
design,  which,  of  course,  includes  utility.  All  the 
other  subjects  required  are  already  taught  in  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  inadequately,  perhaps,  from  lack  of 
sufficient  equipment,  but  the  course  might  be  shortened 
and  arranged  to  suit  the  special  requirements  of  archi- 
tectural students.  They  are  as  follows: — Languages, 
French  and  German,  Natural  Science,  Elementary 
Mineralogy,  Geology,  Zoology,  and  Botany ; Ele- 
mentary Mechanics  and  Physics ; Elementary  Engin- 
eering, the  theory  of  construction,  stresses,  strains 
and  strength.  of  materials  ; Hygiene ; and  Architectural 
J urisprudence.  The  advanced  stages  of  Drawing  should 
be  taken  during  some  portion  of  the  period  at  a School 
of  Art,  where  drawing  from  the  round,  from  life  and 
possibly  some  water  colour  work,  are  the  more  im- 
portant subjects,  all  from  the  fine  art  side ; sufficient 
technical  Drawing  is  done,  and  done  better,  in  the 
office. 

A diploma  or  degree,  obtained  as  the  result  of  success- 
fully passing  an  examination  in  the  foregoing  subjects, 
would  render  unnecessary  the  preliminary,  and  portions 
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SO 

of  the  intermediate  examinations,  for  the  R.I.B.A. 
Associate’s  qualification,  and  I should  anticipate  that 
sooner  or  later  the  R.I.B.A.  would  require  each 
student  to  have  such  a diploma  before  admitting  him 
to  the  more  purely  technical  and  artistic  examination 
for  the  Associateship. 

It  is  only  by  such  a general  course  of  training  as  I 
have  indicated  that  tire  young  architect  can  be  educated 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  times  ; only  by  such 
means  can  lie  obtain  the  facility  for  acquiring  from  day 
to  day  the  ever  increasingly  necessary  knowledge,  to 
enable  him  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  problems 
which  are  presented  in  his  practice,  involving  almost 
contradictory  and  incompatible  qualities — the  science  of 
the  constructor,  the  imagination  of  the  artist,  and  the 
level  head  of  the  man  of  business. 

If  such  facilities  were  provided  anld  availed  of,  in 
the  course  of  a short  time  the  whole  tone  and  status 
of  the  legitimate  architectural  profession  would  be 
raised,  the  intelligent  section  of  the  public  would  re- 
cognise that  in  order  to  secure  competent  architectural 
assistance,  an  architect  possessing  the  recognised  quali- 
fication must  he  selected,  and  individuals  would  be 
protected,  if  they  exercised  that  care,  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  incompetent  persons. 

It  cannot  he  'denied,  however,  that  there  is  very 
little  inducement  to  a young  man,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, to  undergo  such  an  arduous  and  prolonged 
training  to  qualify  himself  for  the  practice  of  a pro- 
fession which  is  open  to  every  person,  no  matter  how 
Incompetent,  or  even  illiterate,  who  chooses  to  write 
“Architect"  after  his  name.  No  provision  of  educa- 
tional facilities  will  ever  put  the  profession  on  a proper 
footing,  especially  in  the  provinces,  until  the  door  is 
closed  against  the  entrance  of  any  more  incompetents. 
Legislation  to  secure  registration  of  architects  must 
come,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Its  non-existence  is 
a bar  to  all  adequate  progress,  and  will  prevent  edu- 
cational facilities  from  being  availed  of,  even  if  pro- 
vided. The  only  reasonable  objection  that  I have  seen 
urged  to  registration  is  that  it  would  he  necessary  to 
register  every  existing  practitioner,  whether  qualified 
or  not,  and  that  the  public  would  have  no  means  of 
distinguishing  between  those  who  were  competent  and 
those  who  were  only  pretenders.  Assuming  that  the 


Legislature  would  insist  on  registering  all  existing  5 
practitioners,  although  I do  not  think  such  a course  quite  \ 
necessary,  the  present  position  would  be  absolutely  ! 
unaltered  in  this  respect,  while,  as  the  years  roll  on,  the  i 
existing  pretenders  would  die  out,  and  the  source  of  r 
supply  being  cut  off,  within  a comparatively  short  period  , 
the  profession  would  be  purgeld.  Such  a method  was 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  surgeons,  medical  doctors 
and,  later  on,  the  dentists ; and  the  same  arguments  ■ 
were,  I believe,  used  by  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in 
opposition  to  the  scheme  of  registration,  before  it  was 
accomplished  in  their  case.  Similarly,  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  architectural  profession,  who  occupy  an  ex- 
alted and  secure  position,  are  not  in  touch  with  the 
feelings  of  the  rank  and  file,  who  suffer  from  the  inroads 
of  the  pretenders,  on  this  subject.  We  are,  I think  I ' 
am  safe  in  saying,  absolutely  unanimous  in  this  pro- 
vince in  favour  of  registration. 

I am  quite  satisfied,  however,  that  a carefully  con- 
sidered scheme  of  University  training,  with  a diploma 
associated  with  the  R.I.B.  A.  examinations  and  quali- 
fications, would  lead  up  to  this  desirable  consummation, 
and  render  it  practically  possible,  and  perhaps  the 
R.I.B.A.,  with  its  allied  societies,  might  be  entrusted 
bv  the  Legislature  with  the  preparation  of  a scheme  to 
obtain  a moderate  degree  of  competence  from  those  to  be 
registered,  after  tho  preceklent  of  the  Plumbers’  Regis- 
tration Bill,  at  present  passing  through  Parliament. 

In  any  case  those  who  possess  proper  qualifications 
would  be  distinguished  by  tho  use  of  a different  affix 
from  those  registered  merely  because  of  their  vested 
interest. 

7646.  Professor  Butcixer. — 'Would  a diploma  serve 

your  purpose  as  well  . as  a degree?— 
That  is  a question  I am  hardly  pre- 

pared to  answer.  I think  it  would  be  essentially 
necessary  for  the  University  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  to  produce  a 
satisfactory  result. 

7647.  The  reason  I ask  is  because,  as  you  know,  a 
great  many  applied  arts  and  applied  sciences  pub  in  s 
claim  for  a Umiversitv  degree,  and  there  are  some  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  multiplying  degrees  indefinitely, 
but  there  axe  no  similar  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
giving  diplomas. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Sir  James 
Henderson, 
A.M.,  T.O.D., 
D.L.,  J.P. 


Sir  James  Henderson,  a.m.,  t.c.d.,  d.l.,  j.p.,  Chairman  of  the  Library  and  Technical  Instruction 
Committee  of  the  County  Borough  of  Belfast,  examined. 


7648.  Chairman. — Sir  James  Henderson,  you  have 
been  good  enough  to  come  to  give  us  some  evidence, 
and  to  express  your  views  regarding  this  question  that 
has  been  referred  to  us? — Yes,  I am  quite  willing  to 
oblige  you.  Shall  I make  a short  statement? 

7649.  Yes,  do  so  in  your  own  way? — I occupy  a 
position  at  the  present  time — of  course  we  have  to  be 
elected  for  the  Corporation — as  the  Chairman  of  this 
Library  and  Technical  Instruction  Committee,  and,  as 
such,  a great  deal  of  the  work  of  tills  scheme  will 
devolve  on  myself  and  the  Committee  that  act 
with  me.  In  regard  to  the  Committee,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  fifteen  elected  members,  we  have  eight 
or  nine  gentlemen  co-opted  as  representatives  of  the 
principal  trades  of  Belfast,  including  the  iron  ship- 
building and  linen  industries.  The  latter  is  the  staple 
trade  of  Belfast.  £100,000  wages  per  week  are  paid  in 
Belfast,  of  which  £85,000  are  paid  by  the  linen  in- 
dustry. As  regards  the  co-opted  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, they  attend  most  regularly,  and  I consider  we 
have  been  most  fortunate  in  our  selections.  I should 
tell  you  that  this  scheme,  in  which  I am  so  much  inte- 
rested, came  into  existence  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 
which  I look  upon  as  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett’s  Act,  the 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Instruction  Act.  It  is  only 
since  that  Act  that  we  have  been  able  to  make  any 
headway  with  Technical  Instruction  in  Belfast.  Be- 
fore that  we  had  various  schools  which  undoubtedly 
did  a certain  amount  of  good  work,  one  of  them  especi- 
ally, the  Government  School  of  Art,  was  carried  on  most 
successfully,  and  its  students  were  able  to  carry  off  a 
considerable  number  of  prizes  at  South  Kensington  and 
other  important  oentres  where  Technical  Education  is 
imparted.  The  other  was  the  Workmen's  Institute. 
In  a place  like  Belfast,  where  the  working  classes  are 
•so  large  a proportion  of  the  population,  it  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  case  to  give  them  the  best  education, 


and  provide  them  with  some  of  the  best  masters  to 
teach  them  the  best  technical  subjects,  and  one  of  them, 
Mr.  Templeton,  we  have  engaged  at  a high  salary  to 
assist  us  in  carrying  on  the  work.  One  of  the  first 
steps  was  to  select  the  best  man  we  could  get  as  prin- 
cipal of  our  Technical  Institute.  We  selected  Mr.  F. 
0.  Forth  after  a very  long  and  tedious  operation  of 
weeding  out  a list  of  147  candidates.  He  will  he 
resent  to-morrow,  and  I hope  I10  will  give  evidence, 
think  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  plnco.  He  was 
for  a considerable  time  in  Manchester  Technical  School, 
so  undoubtedly  he  came  from  a good  place.  Since  lie 
has  been  over  here  working  with  the  Committee,  we 
have  got  matters  into  fairly  good  working  order.  The 
difficulty  is  we  have  no  central  place  where  we  could 
have  this  work  carried  on.  We  are  scattered  all  over 
the  City  of  Belfast.  We  have  some  classes  as  far  as 
tliree  miles  apart.  It  is  a very  serious  thing  for  one 
individual  to  overlook  all  these  places,  and  to  see  that 
everything  is  going  on  successfully.  We  are,  at  present, 
engaged  at  the  half-yearly  examinations,  tho  first  exami- 
nations held  under  our  scheme,  and  we  have  consider- 
able difficulty  in  arranging  for  superintendents  to  look 
after  the  examinations.  In  fact,  it  is  a subject  which 
engaged  our  Committee  neaxly  an  hour  yesterday,  ar- 
ranging how  the  superintendents  oould  be  secured. 
We  hope,  with  the  erection  of  the  Technical  Institute 
— it  is  to  cost  £81,000,  and  we  are  to  get  the  money  at 
a low  rate  of  interest — that  in  three  years  we  will  have 
such  a building  as  will  be  a credit  to  Ulster,  where  we 
hope  to  teach  Technical  Education  up  to  the  very 
hightest  point  that  can  be  readied.  We  hope  that  the 
Municipal  Tedinical  Institute  of  Belfast  will  be  able  to 
give  a student  all  that  is  necessary  in  this  branch  of 
education.  We  hope  to  have  a finality  in  education 
there.  I don’t  mean  by  that  that  in  any  University 
that  may  be  decided  upon  in  your  judgment,  it  would 
not  be  a right  and  proper  thing  for  a student  to  go 
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.v  to  finish  his  education,  if  he  wished  to  take  a its  parts.”  I would  like  to  add  that  in  Belfast,  as  Belfast. 
,Wrpe  but  I would  like  it  to  be  understood  that  we  a proof  that  we  are  anxious  and  sincere  m - — 

intend'  the  Institute  to  make  the  education  of  its  this  effort  in  regard  to  Technical  Education,  we  have  April  4,  1902 
Students  perfect.  I am  of  opinion,  as  regards  the  already  struck  a rate  of  a penny  in  the  pound  in  Bel-  R.  - 
University  which  I have  already  mentioned,  that  it  fast,  which  at  present  yields  something  like  £4,500  a Hendergon 
would  not  be  at  all  a bad  idea  if  certain  higher  classes  year  ; and  there  is  no  doubt,  I believe,  mat  we  have,  A M T c „ _ 
which  would  be  in  our  Technical  Institute  might  be  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  of  1889,  power  to  D L _ J P 
allowed  to  count  in  the  University,  and  the  student  strike  another  penny ; so  undoubtedly,  as  far  as  the 
who  had  passed  these  examinations  should,  perhaps,  ratepayers  are  concerned,  they  are  sincere  in  their  ef- 
"he  allowed  a certain  amount  of  exemption  in  the  Uni-  forts  to  push  this  system  on.  I would  like  it  to  be  dis- 
vprsitv  if  he  wanted  to  take  out  a degree.  I am  also  tinctly  understood  by  the  Commission  that,  so  far  as 
f opinion  as  regards  that  University,  that  if  a Belfast  is  concerned,  we  are  quite  ready  to  give  every 
student  came  from  it  to  our  Technical  Institute  in  the  attention  to  this  subject,  to  place  it  in  the  best  position 
North  of  Ireland,  we  should  give  him  every  facility  we  can,  and  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  make 
by  allowing  him  to  continue  his  studies  with  us.  Technical  Education  final  in  the  Belfast  Municipal 

7650.  Would  your  remarks  apply  if  for  the  word  Institute. 

University  you  substituted.  ^Queen’s^  College^ — I don’t  7651.  Will  you  favour  us  with  any  views  that  occur 


think  our  Technical  Institute  should  be  taken 
corollary  of  the  University  at  all.  I think  it  best  to  con- 
sider it  as  standing  by  itself.  Therefore,  if  you  allow 
me  I would  rather  not  name  any  College  that  might 
he 'in  existence  at  the  present  time.  There  ia  one 
most  important  thing:  we  have  had,  even  with  our 
own  Committee,  a considerable  amount  of  difficulty  as 
to  the  starting  of  a day  department.  I am  of  opinion, 


to  you  upon  any  of  the  other  questions  which  fall 
within  our  Reference  ?— I have  already,  very  briefly,  in 
my  Summary,  expressed  my  views  on  what  I call  the 
general  question.  As  an  Irishman,  born  and  bred,  I 
would  like  to  see  this  University  Question  settled,  and 
settled  finally.  I had  the  great  honour  of  taking  a de- 
gree out  of  Trinity  College,  and  it  is  my  idea — I may 
be  wrong,  but  it  is  my  idea — that  it  would  be  very  dif- 


and  I believe  that  the  majority  of  the  'Committee  are  ficult  for  you  to  come  to  any  (what  I have,  I suppose, 
of  the  same  opinion,  that  it  would  be  a waste  of  money,  very  rudely  called)  logical  conclusion,  without  having 
certainly  a waste  of  the  ratepayers’  money,  to  erect  this  Trinity  College  itself  included  within  your  Reference.  I 
Technical  Institute  for  £81,000  unless  we  have  a day  may  wrong  in  that.  That  is,  undoubtedly,  my 
department.  If  we  start  a 'day  department  we  may  get  own  opinion.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  play  of  Hamlet, 
300  students.  I don’t  expect  more  than  that,  and  it  may  and  ;s  generally  considered  that  if  you  omit  the  part 

more  or  less  in  a certain  degree  interfere  with  the  0f  prince  of  Denmark,  the  play  would  scarcely  be 

Secondary  Schools  which  exist  in  Belfast  at  present.  We  wortfi  going  t0  see.  I have  stated  very  strongly,  per- 
liave  got  here — some  of  you  know  about  it— Campbell  ]mpS  too  strongly,  that  as  sectarianism,  according  to  the 
College,  a most  important  institution,  dqe  to  the  meaning  I take  of  the  word,  is  the  cause  and  the  root 

generosity  of  a Belfast  man  in  leaving  a large  sum  of  0f  0ur  educational,  as  well  as  of  our  political 

money : the  Royal  Academical  Institution  has  made  a troubles  in  Ireland , no  improvement  in  our  present 

name  for  itself,  and  there  is  also  the  Methodist  Col-  system  of  University  Education  in  Ireland  can  be  effec- 

lege.  We  have  heard  many  remarks  to  the  effect  that  tive  unless  that  destroying  element  is  totally  removed 

these  Secondary  Schools  would  be  interfered  with  if  we  from  the  sphere  of  action.  I am  a Presbyterian  by 

started  day  classes.  We  all  entirely  object  to  anything  in  conviction.  I went  through  Trinity  College.  I was 

the  way  of  overlapping.  Overlapping  in  education  is  one  not  asked  to  attend  catechetical  lectures.  I had  not 

of  the  difficulties  that  you  have  to  contend  with  in  this 
Commission.  Another  difficulty,  o 

culties  we  have  to  contend  with,  — = . 

way  of  continuation  schools  after  the  Primary  schools  required  four,  but  I can  say  this  for  the  Professors— 
as  at  present  existing.  We  have  nothing  of  the  kind  they  seemed  to  have  considerable  luck  when  I was 
here  at  the  present  time,  and  I don’t  see  how  we  can  their  pupil,  for  they  all  got  Professorships,  and. 
get  them.  I should  tell  you  that,  since  we  have  started  consequently  I had  to  get  others.  I passed  through 
—and  I think,  without  flattering  either  myself  or  Bel-  Trinity  Coilege  without  the  slightest  difficulty  to  my 
fast,  that  we  have  made  a good  start  in  this  Technical  religion  one  way  or  the  other.  I had  the  greatest 
Education — since  our  doing  so  the  Board  of  National  pleasure  in  going  through  it,  and  I look  back  with  feel- 
Education  has  sent  a circular  to  all  their  schools  stating  ings  0f  great  affection  to  the  education  I derived  there, 
that  they  would  like  something  in  the  way  of  a con-  j hope  you  will  not  consider  me  a little  ^otistical.if  1 
tinuation  school  to  be  taught  at  night  by  the  head- 
masters of  the  various  schools  existing  in  Belfast. 

There  are  260  National  schools  in  Belfast.  ' If  the 
Board  of  National  Education  will  undertake  this  work 


I hope  you  — . , • ,, 

suggest  one  idea  for  the  general  scheme.  I think  myself, 
as  we  are  only  dealing  with  about  2,000  individuals,  as 
far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  that  one  University 
would  be  ample  for  Ireland.  I am  perhaps  expressing 


we  will  be  quite  satisfied.  I have  read  at  considerable  the  thoughts  of  others,  but  certainly  I will  take  credit 

length  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  as  regards  for  having  considered  it  a great  many  months,  before 

m 1 ’ ■*—  ■*'-  r,:'1  -id  Mr.  Diair.  I I had  an  opportunity  of  reading  their  evidence  ana^tne 


Technical  Education  by  Mr.  Grill  and  . 
know  both  of  these  gentlemen,  and  have  a great  respect 
for  them,  and  there  is  a great  deal  of  their  evidence 
that  I might  endorse.  The  College  of  Science  in 
Dublin  should  be  maintained,  if  the  standard  of 
Technical  Education  can  be  kept  high  enough, 


only  way  I can  see  out  of  the  difficulty  is  that  the_  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  which  is  a distinct  entity  m itself, 
should  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  future  University,  if 
you  would  enlarge  the  Senate  in  such  a way  as  to  make 

Aeoimicai  jLuucamou  uc  0~,  it  more  popular  than  it  is  at  present  with  the  laity  of 

and  then  the  Belfast  students  might'  complete  their  this  country.  If  you  could  introduce  also  the  corn- 

studies  in  the  capital  of  Ireland.  But  as  so  many  trades  mercial  element  in  some  way,  and  make  it  such  a senate 

are  carried  on  in  Belfast,  the  Municipal  Technical  that  when  the  names  would  be  made  public  every  person 

Institute,  to  be  complete,  should  'be  in  a position  to  would  highly  approve  of  them..  I don  t see  wfiy  you 

give  the  final  educational  touches  to  the  future  masters  might  not  form  out  of  that  University  one  that  would 

and  employers  of  labour  for  all  Ulster.  Students  should  do  for  the  entire  country^ 


7652.  Most  Rev7  Dr.  Healv. — I have  listened  with 
very  great  attention  to  your  very  interesting  evidence. 
You  seem  to  think  it  most  desirable  to  banish  com- 
pletely from  education  what  you  call  sectarianism?— 
Yes,  my  lord. 

7653.  You  are  imposing  a difficult  task,  I am  afraid, 
on  this  Royal  Commission  if  you  expect  us  to  succeed 

that.  With  a view  to  showing  that  I will  put  o”“ 


enter  that  Institute  when  about  fourteen  or.  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  remain  there  until  about  eighteen, 
and  then,  if  they  so  desired,  they  might  go  to  a Univer- 
sity for  a degree.  I don’t  know  whether  any  of  you, 
gentlemen,  know  Mr.  Yoxall,  m.p.,  and  his  remarks 
about  continuation  schools.  Perhaps  you  will  allow 
me  to  refer  to  them,  as  they  put  my  views  on  that ' 

subject  quite  plainly.  He  says,  ‘‘What  the  millions  m wij>u  

ought  to  insist  upon  is,  whether  provided  by  the  Town  twQ  questions.  With  regard  to  Primary  Education,  would 
Council  or  the  School  Board,  that  day  and  evening  you  Consider  the  system  in  practice  sectarian  or  unsec- 
continuation  schools  must  be  provided  in  every  popu-  Parian  ? — It  is  sectarian. 

1^  district,”  and  he  aiso  states  that  “ the  nation  spends  Tn  nractice  sectarian?— Yes  ; and  I object  to 

£900,000  a year  on  Technical  Instruction,  but  most  7654.  In  practice,  sectarian 

of  it  ia  keyed  down  , a full  octave  from  Co^entel  "’Sm  ■ With  regard  to  Intermediate  Schools  in  the 

pitch,  because  the  intermediate  schooling  of  Great  '“ill  j id «ar  them  sectarian  or  unsectarian? 

Britain  and  Ireland  is  so  ill  supplied.  Abroad  they  country.,  do i you .consider ^fand  g0 
W,  planned  better  than  that.  They  have  not  mag  -Jf U S 1ntS“ litt  & 

the  roof  before  the  first  storey  was  ready,  whilst  in  so  iar  as  j p , +>,an  anT  0ther 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  they  are  still  groping  and  cause  or  education  m this  country  than  any 
fumbling  towards  a national  system  complete  in  all  thing  I could,  nam  . 
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Belfast.  7656.  But  at  any  rate  they  are  sectarian  in  your 
—1  ’ sense  of  the  word  ? — I don't  think  you  could  apply  sec- 

April  4,  1902.  tarian  to  the  Intermediate.  It  is  the  system  of  ex- 

_.  animation  that  I object  to,  and  the  cramming  the 

Henderson  hoys  beforehand  and  allowing  the  stupid  boys  to  be 

am  t.cd  placed  to  one  siae  and  entirely  neglected.  That  is  what 

dIl.’j.p.  ’ I object  to. 

7657.  But  the  system  of  Intermediate,  would  you 
consider  it  sectarian  or  unsectarian  ? — I never  looked 
at  it  as  either  sectarian  or  non-sectarian.  It  was  the 


way  many  of  the  boys  were  neglected.  I have  five  sons, 
and  I would  like  to  see  them  properly  educated. 

7658.  I wish  to  have  your  view  as  to  whether  you 
consider  them  sectarian  or  unsectarian,  as  a fact? — I 
cannot  answer  about  the  Intermediate,  because  I don’t 


think  it  works  at  all  in  that  way.  It  is  the  Primary 
Schools  I mean. ' 


7659.  As  a matter  of  fact,  payments  by  results  are 
made  to  the  various  schools  throughout  the  country, 
with  the  Conscience  Clause  protecting  the  pupils,  but 
nothing  else.  The  schools  are  mostly  under  the 
management  of  religious  bodies,  of  priests  and  minis- 
ters of  various  denominations,  who  practically  have 
the  entire  management  and  government  of  the  schools. 
That  is  the  fact,  and,  therefore,  I think  I was  justified 
in  calling  them  in  your  sense  sectarian? — As  far  as 
the  Intermediate  system  is  concerned,  I don’t  think 
it  applies  in  the  same  way  as  the  others. 


7660.  You  expressed  an  ardent  desire,  and  I have  the 
same  desire,  to  see  the  question  of  higher  education 
settled  on  a permanent  and  satisfactory  basis  in  this 
country? — Yes. 

7661.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  this  Commission 
to  suggest  any  settlement,  or  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  carry  out  any  permanent  settlement  of  the 
question  in  this  country,  that  will  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  with  reference  to  that  settlement? — I have  al- 
ready expressed  my  opinion  on  that  point.  You  cannot 
come  to  a logical — if  you  will  excuse  the  expression — de- 
cision or  judgment,  without  bringing  Trinity  College  in, 
so  I could  scarcely  go  beyond  that.  You  have  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  omitted,  and  therefore  I 
think  you  cannot  come  to  a correct  decision.  ■ 

7662.  I merely  want  to  know  whether,  in  your 
opinion,  it  is  possible  by  any  means  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion finally,  in  a satisfactory  manner,  except  you 
take  into  account  in  the  settlement  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  population? — Don’t 
for  one  moment  imagine  that  my  answer  is  rude. 
Though  I have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  be- 
fore, I have  heard  about  you  from  others,  and  any- 
thing I did  hear  was  highly  complimentary.  But  I 
think  the  only  way  to  get  over  the  difficulty  you  have 
mentioned  is  to  omit  the  clerical  element  entirely. 

7663.  And  you  would  begin  with  Trinity  College? — 
I make  no  distinction  that  way  at  all. 

7664.  You  would  then  come  to  Queen’s  College,  Bel- 
fast, and  get  rid  of  the  President? — I am  quite  pre- 
pared to  be  consistent  all  round. 

7665.  In  Belfast  you  would  clear  out  the  clerical  ele- 
ment out  of  Queen's  College  ? — I have  made  no  objec- 
tion. 

7666.  Then  you  would  go  to  Magee  College — what 
would  you  think  about  that?— I think  it  would  be  a 
very  great  matter  if  that  were  done  very  soon,  after 
the  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Press  yesterday. 

7667.  Suppose  you  were  to  clear  the  clerical  element 
out  of  all  the  higher  schools  and  Colleges  in  the  North 
«'f  Ireland,  how  many  people  would  you  evict  alto- 
gether?—A great  many.  Perhaps  you  would  allow  me 
to  tell  you  one  little  thing  that  came  under  my  own 
notice.  As  already  mentioned,  I am  a Presbyterian  by 
conviction.  I go  to  the  Windsor  Presbyterian  Church. 
It  was  necessary  to  start  what  I might  call  another 
Church.  The  way  the  other  Church  was  started  was  by 
starting  a National  School.  The  minister  was  a most 
excellent  man,  a man  of  great  breadth  of  thought,  and 
an  independent  man,  and  he  said : “ We  must  get  the 
very  best  teacher  possible  for  this  school,  and  start  it 
on  a proper  basis,”  and  the  next  time  I saw  him  he 
said,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  " Of  course,  he  must 
be  a Presbyterian.”  I was  very  much  disgusted. 

7668.  I am  very  glad  to  hear  that  answer.  I will 
only  put  one  question  more  with  reference  to  that  state- 
ment of  yours.  Don’t  you  think,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
that  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  some  of  the 
most  eminent  educationalists  in  all  grades  of  education 
are  clergymen  of  all  denominations?—!  don’t  know 
that  at  all.  It  may  be  my  ignorance ; but  I am  not 

: aware  of  that  state  of  affairs. 


* Se 


7669.  I will  begin  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
go  to  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  all  the  other  Uni- 
versities and  Colleges,  to  the  inspectors  of  schools 
and  other  eminent  authorities  on  educational  sub! 
jects,  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland — now  I think 
I can  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  subject  to  your  con- 
tradiction, that  these  clergymen  are  among  the  most 
important  and  the  very  best  educationalists  of  the 
country,  and  are  admitted  to  be  such.  Would  not  it 
be  a hard  tiling  to  evict  them  all? — I am  not  talking 
about  England,  Scotland,  or  Wales,  I am  only  inte- 
rested with  my  own  country. 

7670.  Would  it  not  be  a hard  thing  to  evict  them  in 
Ireland,  and  leave  them  in  England  and  Scotland?— 
I want  the  best  system  of  education  for  this  country 
and  not  for  individuals. 

7671.  Would  it  not  be  a hard  thing  to  evict  them  in 
Ireland  and  leave  them  in  England  and  Scotland?— It 
is  the  only  way  out  of  that  present  trouble. 

7672.  In  Iroland?— Yes. 

7673.  And  you  would  begin  with  Belfast  ? — Certainly 

7674.  Sir  Richard  Jebb.— With  reference  to  the  Tech- 
nical Institute,  I think  you  said  you  wished  it  not  to 
be  attached  to  any  University  or  College,  but  to  be  on 
an  independent  basis  ? — That  is  what  I would  like. 

7675.  The  Corporate  Body  of  Queen’s  College,  Bel- 
fast, lias  sent  in  a memorandum  to  the  Commission,  in 
which  it  says : — “ It  is  eminently  desirable,  in  order  to 
provide  a complete  technological  curriculum  for  Uni- 
versity degrees,  &c.,  that  arrangements  should  be  made 
between  the  Queen’s  College  and  tho  Municipal  Tech- 
nical Institute,  whereby  complementary  courses  and 
joint  examinations  might  be  established.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement might  bo  expected  to  prove  most  advan- 
tageous to  both  institutions,  and  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  the  North  of  Ireland.’’*  I suppose  you  would 
not  dissent  from  that?— Certainly  not.  I entirely 
endorse  those  remarks. 

7676.  I felt  sure  you  would,  but  I wished  to  bring 
out  that  point? — The  only  thing  I would  like,  if  you 
would  allow  me  to  say  so,  in  tho  way  of  guaranteeing 
good  faith  between  the  two,  I would  not  like  any  inter- 
ference between  them.  The  interests  of  one  should  be 
safeguarded  as  well  as  the  other. 

7677.  Professor  Ewing.— On  this  point  that  Sir 
Richard  Jebb  has  been  referring  to,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  practicable  to  liavo  some  preliminary  discus- 
sion at  an  early  stage  between  those  who  represent  the 
Technical  Institute  and  those  who  represent  the  Col- 
lege, as  to  the  best  method  by  which  co-ordination  of 
studies  can  be  achieved  ? — I think  that  is  a very  wise 
suggestion.  It  is  one  that  might  be  carried  out  with 
advantage. 


iuiu.  lauu,  wxe  sooner  me  Better  { — Llie  sooner  the 
braer  ; especially  as  I understand  a generous  friend  has 
offered  a munificent  gift  to  the  Queen’s  College,  and  on 
that  ground  there  might  be  some  arrangement  between 
them,  so  as  not  to  have  any  overlapping.  That  is,  I 
fear  the  great  danger  in  such  an  arrangement. 

7079-.  I noticed  what  you  said  about  overlapping  in 
relation  to  Secondary  Schools,  and  I felt  sure  you  would 
like  to  extend  that  also  to  tho  College  ?— Yes. 

*T76i?0,  7°u  ,exP,ressed  the  wish  that  students  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  might  have  tho  means  provided  foi 
them  within  Belfast  itself  of  pursuing  their  Technics] 
Education  to  the  highest  point?— Yes. 

7681.  That,  I take  it,  would  bo  most  easily  done  ii 
you  had  co-operation  ns  I have  been  speaking  about 
between  the  Technical  Institute  and  tho  College1 
—I  suppose  we  may  take  it  that  this  .institution  it 
bound  to  go  on  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past 
or  perhaps  better ; wo  would  expect  that  this  Collegi 
would  go  m more  for  research  work,  and  that  we  rnigh 
do  the  applied  work,  where  we  should  have  all  tin 
inSK'$  anc^  everything  connected  with  it. 

/ 084.  J-here  is  a difficulty  in  drawing  such  a sharj 
line  as  that  m relation  lo  tho  work  of  tho  College  be 
V1  any  College  such  as  we  may  expect,  then 
should  be,  and  must  be,  considerable  developments  o: 
Engineering  teaching,  for  example,  which  is  a subjec 
m regard  to  which  there  is  a real  danger  of  overlapping 
unless  great  care  is  taken  to  avoid  it?— I admit  that. 

7683.  One  must  expect  that  there  will  be  develop 
Ju^i  ,of  Engineering  teaching  in  the  College,  and  yoi 
/r*, F1  .the  interests  of  such  teaching  and  the  interest 
both  institutions,  it  would  be  well  if  measures  wer 
Uken  to  secure  co-operation  at  an  early  stage?— Cei 
tarely ; it  would  be  a very  great  matter  for  our  student 
it  they  could  run  up  to  bucIi  an  institution  as  we  hav 
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here,  and  get  the  research  work ; that  would  avoid  the 
necessity  of  their  going  out  of  the  province  of  Ulster  at 
all 

7684.  Professor  Lorrain  Smith. — One  other  point, 
■on  the  question  that  Professor  Ewing  has  been  ask- 
ing you.  It  has  been  put  before  us  by  one  witness 
that  the  resources  of  this  College  and  the  Institute  com- 
bined are  hardly  equal  to  the  strain  of  the  development 
,of  a complete  day  department  ? — You  mean  we  have  not 
■enough  money  ? 

7685.  It  practically  comes  to  that? — We  are  getting 
£10,000  a year  at  the  present  time,  and  I believe  we  will 
vet  get  £5,000  in  rates  from  'Belfast,  and  that  would  be 
£15,000.  Then  our  fees  amount  to  £1,200. 

7686.  You  mentioned  a rate  of  a second  penny  in  the 
pound? — Yes ; I don’t  see  why  we  could  not  get  it.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  last  Act  repealed  the  Act  of  1889. 

7687.  Has  it  been  settled  that  you  can  use  the  1889 
Act? — No. 

7688.  A witness  who  had  calculated  the  sum  avail- 
able for  a day  department  in  the  Municipal  Technical 
Institute,  if  the  evening  classes  were  in  a floui-ishing 
condition,  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  only 
something  like  about  £1,200  a year? — I don’t  think  any- 
one could  put  a figure  on  it  yet.  If  we  succeed  in  get- 
ting these  day  classes  started,  we  would  then  be  able  to 
procure  better  masters  than  we  have  at  the  present  time, 
and  they,  in  my  opinion,  could  teach  the  day  classes  as 
well  as  the  night  classes. 

7689.  It  was  rather  that  in  order  to  'get  these 
better  masters  required  by  the  day  department 
there  would  be  hardly  a sufficient  margin  left ; that 
was  the  plea  put  forward  by  this  witness — that  the 
Commission  should  recommend  an  addition  by  the 
State  to  the  funds  for  technical  instruction,  to  be  ap- 
plied in  the  development  of  both  institutions? — Like 
all  Irishmen,  we  will  not  object  to  anything  at  all  sug- 


gested in  that  way.  I should  say  that  this  £10,000  is  j>ELPAS1.. 
the  first  money  we  have  ever  received  from  the  State  in  — 
Belfast  to  assist  us,  and  I am  rejoiced  to  know  that  it  is  April  4,  1902. 
to  be  spent  in  the  cause  of  education.  gir  Jailies 

7690.  Dr.  Starkie. — You  stated  that  a circular  had  Henderson, 
been  sent  out  by  the  National  Board,  intimating  their  A.M„  t.c.d., 
desire  that  continuation  schools  should  be  founded  in  d.i..,  j.p. 
connection  with  the  National  Schools.  Are  you  aware 

that  the  National  Board  have  done  a great  deal  more 
than  issue  a circular,  and  that  they  have  published  a 
revised  programme  for  these  evening  schools,  and  also 
increased  the  rates  of  salaries  ? — Yes. 

7691.  And  during  the  last  few  months  they  have  es- 
tablished, or  there  have  been  established  in  connection 
with  the  National  Schools,  more  than  600  continuation 
schools  in  Ireland? — I am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

7692.  A very  large  number  have  been  established  in 
Belfast.  In  Belfast  at  present  time,  I believe  there  is 
an  average  attendance  of  more  than  3,000  children 
every  night  at  evening  schools  ? — I am  glad  to  hear  it. 

My  great  contention  was  that  since  this  Technical 
School  movement  has  spread,  these  continuation  schools 
would  be  necessary.  It  appears  that  has  been  done,  and 
I am  delighted  to  hear  it. 

7693.  Continuation  schools  have  existed  for  many 
years  ? — Not  the  class  of  schools  we  consider  necessary. 

7694.  That  was  because  the  managers  or  teachers 
were  not  sufficiently  interested,  or  did  not  think  them 
sufficiently  valuable  to  education  to  initiate  them  ; out 
as  a matter  of  fact,  they  had  perfect  liberty  from  the 
Board,  and  there  were  codes  of  instruction  drawn  up 
for  these  schools ; but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  nine  months 
ago  only  twenty-three  existed  in  Ireland,  but  there  are 
between  600  and  700  at  present? — If  the  National  Board 
undertake  that  work  the  Technical  Committee  will  be 
delighted. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


William  Calwell,  Esq.,  m.a.  m.d.,  Physician  to  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Belfast,  and  Honorary  Secre- 
tary of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Staff  of  the  Hospital,  examined. 


7695.  Chairman. — You  were  good  enough  to  let  us 
know  you  were  desirous  of  giving  evidence  in  certain 
points,  which  are  specified  ? — Yes.  I am  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  staff  of  the  Royal 
Victoria  Hospital,  Belfast. 

7696.  Kindly  proceed  with  your  statement? — I.  The 
Medical  and  Surgical  staff  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hos- 
pital beg  to  state  that  in  their  opinion  the  Medical 
School  of  Belfast  has  suffered  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  not  hitherto  had  that  influence  in  the  educational 
arrangements  of  the  Royal  University  which  the  num- 
bers of  its  students  would  warrant.  No  Medical  Sena- 
tor from  Belfast  is,  or  ever  has  been,  on  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  University ; and  this 
results  in  throwing  a preponderance  of  influence  info 
the  Dublin  side  of  the  scale.  The  number  of  Exami- 
ners from  the  Belfast  Medical  School  for  the  Final 
Medical  degree  examination  is  too  'few ; they  number 
only  three  out  of  thirteen,  although  'j{50  per  cent,  of  stu- 
dents come  from  the  Belfast  School,  t Of  eight  Medical 
Fellows,  there  is  only  one  from  Belfast.  The  staff  beg 
to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  inequalities 
have  been  repeatedly  brought  before  the  Senate  of  uie 
Royal  University,  without  receiving  adequate  redress. 

The  staff  approve  of  the  principle  of  extern  Exami- 
ners, and  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  Examiners  and 
Fellows,  should  be  appointed  solely  on  the  grounds  of 
academic  fitness,  and  without  regard  to  sectarian  or 
other  extraneous  considerations. 

The  staff  believe  that  all  Medical  examinations  for 
students  of  the  Belfast  Medical  School  should  be  held 
in  Belfast ; and  think  that  in  any  re-adjustment  of  the 
University,  scheme,  the  same  principles  should  apply 
to  the  affiliated  Colleges.  I have,  however,  to  modify 
this  slightly.  There  was  one  member  of  the  staff  ab- 
sent through  illness  when  we  were  considering  this  ques- 
tion, and  he  has  since  telephoned  to  me  that  he  does  not 


fall  in  with  the  principle  in  full ; and  I had  a statement  Wil'iam 
from  another  member  saying  that  it  was  a doubtful  Calwell,  Esq., 
point.  m.a.  , m.d. 

H.  The  staff  desire  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
while  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Belfast  Medical  School,  there  is  at  present 
no  definite  official  connection  between  the  Hospital  and 
the  College.  They  are  of  opinion  that,  in  the  interest 
of  the  School,  it  is  desirable  that  a closer  union  between 
the  College  and  the  Hospital  should  be  established,  so 
as  to  secure  harmonious  working  of  the  Clinical  and  the 
systematic  courses.  In  any  reorganisation  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  this  might  be  accomplished  by  the 
formation  of  a joint  Board,  whose  function  it  would  be 
to  supervise  education  in  the  Belfast  Medical  School. 

The  staff  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Belfast, 
consists  of  : — Four  physicians,  four  surgeons,  one  physi- 
cian for  diseases  of  women,  one  surgeon  for  diseases  of 
the  eye,  ear,  and  throat,  one  physician  for  diseases  of 
the  skin,  already  a member  of  the  staff ; one  patholo- 
gist, one  assistant  physician,  and  two  assistant  surgeons. 

As  auxiliaries  there  are  : — Two  ansesthetists,  two  regis- 
trars, one  assistant  to  the  physician  for  diseases  of 
women,  one  assistant  to  the  surgeon  for  diseases  of  the 
eye.  ear,  and  throat,  and  one  assistant  to  the  patholo- 
gist. As  Resident  Staff  there  are : — Three  house  sur- 
geons, one  house  physician,  and  four  resident  pupils. 

There  are  196  beds  in  the  Hospital  available  for 
Clinical  instruction,  and  in  1901,  2,080  intern  patients 
were  treated  in  the  wards,  and  25,453  new  cases  in  the 
extern  department.  The  Hospital,  in  its  general  and 
special  departments,  affords  full  facilities  for  Clinical 
teaching. 

The  new  Hospital  is  now  nearly  completed ; in.  it 
there  will  be  300  beds,  and  the  facilities  for  instruction 
in  all  departments  will  be  increased.  The  special  de- 
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, , , • a w +i,Q  oro  enual  to  those  of  some  of  the  best  schools  in' 

psrtments  will  he  tap  enough  to  ho  »eogn.sed  by  the  the  Continent. 

various  licensing  bodies.  -hr  There  are  also  excellent  opportunities  for  poBt- 

III.  In  addition  to  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  • , Besides  those  furnished  by  the  special 

there  are  in  Belfast  the  following  hospitals  available  for  graUnaK  ™ ^ ft(.  1!oyal  Viotaia  Hospital  fan 
Clinical  teaching . resident  surgeons  and  physicians,  seven  posts  of  assis- 
1 Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Queen-street.— Vi^it-  tant8hips  and  special  post-graduate  lectures  and  demon- 
ing'  staff,  11 ; beds,  56  ; intern  patients  in  the  year,  stratioilE. 

580  ; extern  patients  in  the  year,  13,000.  TWo  tiro  the  remarks  that  I would  make  as  the 

2.  Ulster  Hospital  for  Children  and  Mount-  . to  tlie  stafl.  There  are  one  or  two  that  I 

pottiiifjcr.— Visiting  staff,  9 ; beds,  36  ; intern  patients,  Su  5V ^ £rom  my  own  pors0nal  experience.  The 

345;  extern  patients,  11,134.  is,  from  conversation  with  the  students,  I 

3.  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Hospital,  Great  Victoria-  *“*1.  ; ion  that  the  linal  examinations  of  the 

street— V isiting  staff,  2 ; beds,  30 ; intern  patients,  fanned  bv  the  students  an- 


118  ; extern  patients,  1,700.  ..... 

4.  Ulster  Eve,  Ear,  and  Throat  Hospital,  Gliftou 
street. — Visiting  staff,  2;  beds,  30;  intern  patients, 
169 ; extern  patients,  1,383. 

5.  Maternity  Hospital,  Clifton-strcct.-VisitmgBto.it, 
4 • beds,  16  ; 'intern  cases,  318  ; extern  cases,  238. 

’6.  Union  Hospital.— V isiting  staff,  4 ; beds,  1,000. 

7.  Samaritan  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  Women.— 
Visiting  staff,  2 ; beds,  30 ; intern  patients,  203 ; ox- 

8 J hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Glenravel-strcet. 
—Visiting  staff,  1 ; beds,  20  ; patients  900. 

9 Mater  Infirmorum  Hospital,  Crumhn-roaa.— 
Visiting  staff,  7 ; beds,  160 ; patients,  9,000. 

10.  District  Lunatic  Asylum.— Staff,  3 ; beds,  550. 

-E'w.nlvvolvro  nf  Tin  inn  and  asvlum.  this  gives  a total  0 


formed  the  opinion  xnas  m 

Royal  University  are  considered  by  the  students  un- 
satisfactory. This  is  not  so  marked  lately  Secondly, 
T am  of  opinion  that  the  present  system  of  Belfast  men 
having  to  run  up  to  Dublin  for  every  Ommnit.ee  meeting, 
anld  every  point  that  is  to  be  considered  is  very  andean- 
able,  and  practically  intolerable.  lhirdly,  I am  of 
opinion  that  it  is  very  desirable  for  the  Relfasfc  Medical 
School  that  local  authority  should  bo  more  developed, 
both  with  regard  to  teaching  and  with  regard  to  exami- 
nations ; also  that  the  tutorial  system  often  clung  which 
we  are  developing  in  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  should 
be  still  further  developed  in  general,  and  that  the  re- 
search facilities,  which  have  been  greatly  improved  of 
late,  should  be  still  further  aided.  I am  very  strand? 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Royal  University  should  not  be 


amining  students  throughout  the  whole  Medical  cum-  That  is  all  that  I have  to  say. 

The  Witness  withdrew. 


Very  Rev. 
Henry 

L&verty,  v.o. 


Very  Rev.  Henry  Laverty,  Y.G.,  President, 

7697.  Chairman.— You  are  President  of  St. 

MalachVs  College,  Belfast?— I am,  my  lord.  _ 

7698.  I understand  that  you  are  prepared  to  give  us 

some  evidence  on  the  subject  of  our  inquiry?-!,  am, 
my  lord.  I do  not  propose  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
Commission  with  evidence  of  a detailed  character  in 
proof  of  the  general  proposition  that  the  present  pro- 
vision for  higher  education  in  Ireland  is  unsatisfactory. 
That  proposition  has,  I think,  been  already  proved 
to  demonstration  before  the  Commission.  Though 
Catholics  form  the  great  majority  of  the  population, 
the  proportion  of  them  who  take  advantage  of  'he 
State-endowed  Colleges  is  relatively  small.  This  fact 
itself  furnishes  unequivocal  testimony  that  the  existing 
systems  of  Collegiate  and  University  Education  are  out 
of  harmony  with  the  views,  the  sentiments, 
and  the  requirements  of  the  majority  cl 

the  people.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a state 
of  things  cannot  fail  to  be  most  exasperating  in.  a 
country  whose  inhabitants  are  celebrated)  for  their 
love  of  learning  and  their  intellectual  capacity.  The 
removal  of  the  grievous  heart-burnings  of  the  Catholics 
in  the  matter  of  higher  education  is  essential  to  the 
prosperity  and  contentment  of  the  country.  As  re- 
gards the  schemes  which  have  been  suggested  for  the 
redress  of  the  grievance  complained  of,  I may  bo 
permitted  at  the  outset  to  say  that  I prefer  the  scheme 
of  a great  central  University  for  Catholics  in  Dublin, 
with  affiliated  Colleges  on  large  centres  of  population, 
such  as  Belfast.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
are  eminently  successful  teaching  institutions.  These 
two  ldchly-endowed  Colleges,  with  a little  additional 
endowment,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  modern 
methods,  may  be  easily  made  to  Bupply  the  wants, 
in  the  matter  of  higher  education,  of  the  Protestants 
and  Presbyterians,  and  the  rest  of  the  non-Oatholic 
population.  Neither  of  these  great  Colleges,  as  at 
present  copstituted,  can  ever  become  acceptable  to 
Catholics.  No  matter  what  the  Colleges  may  be  in 
theory,  one  of  them  is  a practically  Protestant  matitu- 


St.  Malachy’s  College,  Belfast,  examined, 
tion,  and  the  other  a practically  Presbyterian  insti- 
tution, Now,  there  are  two  great  facts  which  must  be 
faced  in  solving,  with  any  hope  of  finality,  the  Iran 
University  Question: — 

1.  The  majority  of  the  people  will  never  rest  content 

with  any  solution  of  tlie  question  winch  falls  short  or 
placing  them  on  a footing  of  equality  with  the  rest  c* 
their  fellow-countrymen.  _ ., 

2.  Equality  in  this  mattor,  if  the  Catholics  of  the 
North  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  signifies,  sno- 
stantially  and)  briefly,  equality  not  .merely  with  tt 
Protestant  Episcopalians,  who  dominate  Trinity 
lege,  but  equality  also  with  Iblio  Presbytenans  <* 
Ulster,  who  are  supreme  in  Queen  s OoJlego,  Bensw- 
The  case  for  a largo,  well-endowed,  . we*  '^mPvli 
centre  of  higher  education  for  Catholics  in  Dub^.  ^ 
been  so  often  stated  with  rumarknb.e  ability  and  clew 
ness,  that  I consider  it  superfluous  to  waste  the  time 
the  Commission  with  arguments  in  support  oi  * 
most  just  and  reasonable  demand.  I B‘10lrc\  ' 
however,  to  placo  before  the  Commission  a few 
siderations  respecting  higher  education  as  it  anec  > 
if  I may  so  say,  the  Catholics  of  Belfast  and  W 
northern  parts  of  the  country  with  winch  I 
acquainted.  It  is,  unfortunately,  a popular  delus,  } 
which  prevails  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  outside  u is  _ - 
that  north  of  the  Boyno  nearly  aJ  tlie  iidiabitante  are  j, 
Orangemen,  and  that  when  we  ore  not  making  money 
favourite  pastime  is  beating  the  big  drum.  Now,  » / 
fact  is  that,  outside  Belfast,  the  Catholics  of  Ulster 

a dear  majority  of  the  population.  Including  Bein^,  , 
they  form  over  44  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  uw* 
There  is  a considerably  larger  number  of  i 

Ulster  than  there  are  Protestants  or  Presbjtenans 
Methodists  combined  in  all  Ireland.  Even  leaving 
three  of  the  northern  counties^  Donegal,  Eermanwi 
and  Cavan,  in  the  six  remaining  counties,  , 
Down,  Derry,  Tyrone,  Armagh,  and  Monaghan^ 
tho  people  of  which  Belfast  is  a convenient  9®^/ 
where  many  of  their  relatives  reside— rthe  w , 
population  is  larger  than  the  Presbyterian  populft  ^ 
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of  Ireland.  In  Belfast  itself  there  are  more  Catholics  and  liberal  course  of  education,”  it  would  seem  that,  Belfast. 
than  there  are  citizens  of  all  denominations  in  Cork,  from  the  start,  the  Belfast  Queen’s  College  was  to  a — — 

The  Catholic  population  of  Belfast  is  almost  as  large  intents  and  purposes  a Presbyterian  Institution,  l April  4, 190  . 
the  non-Catholic  population  of  Dublin.  The  num-  believe  there  was  one  Catholic  Professor  appointe^m  ^ ^eT 


as  the  non-vawiouu  pujjuiauuu  ui  jjuu.iu.  aims  uiuu-  u«w>ts  k Udo  naa  ; _ 

ber  of  Catholics  at  present  in  Belfast  is  larger  than  was  the  beginning  to  the  . Belfast  Queens  College, 

the  entire  non-Catholic  population  of  the  town  at  the  was  the  famous  Irish  scholar,  Dr.  _ John  O Do 
time  the  Queen’s  College  was  foundled  here.  These 
statements  rest  on  the  following  figures,  which  have 
been  taken  from  the  Census  Returns  : — 

Total  population  of  Belfast  in  1851  (ex- 
clusive of  persons  in  public  institutions,  97,784 
Catholic  population  of  Belfast  in  1901,  . 85,049 

Total  population  of  Cork  in  1901,  . 75,978 

Catholic  population  of  Ulster  in  1901,  . 699,052 
Presbyterians  in  all  Ireland,  . . 443,494 

Protestants  in  all  Ireland,  . . . 579,385 

Methodists  in  all  Ireland,  . . 61,255 

I hold  that  distributive  justice,  not  to  speak  of  State 
policy,  demands  that  local  facilities  should  be  given 
for  higher  education  to  the  Catholics  of  Belfast  and 
neighbourhood.  After  fifty  years  they  now  claim  the 
same  facilities  for  higher  education  which  were  con- 
ceded to  the  Presbyterians  in  1849,  and  which  have 
been  of  such  immense  advantage  to  the  latter  body, 
intellectually,  materially,  and  socially.  The  evidence 
c-f  several  witnesses  who  were  examined)  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  which  re- 
ported in  1858,  proves,  beyond  question,  that  the  Bel- 
fast Queen’s  College  was  founded,  and  its  Professoriate 
selected,  from  its  inception,  with  a view  to  meet  the 
wishes  and  requirements  of  the  Presbyterians.  At 
p.  57,  Appendix  A,  of  the  Report  referred  to,  the  Rev. 

Dr.  Wilson,  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  re- 
counts that  when  the  Assembly  broke  with  the  old 
Belfast  Institution  in  1844,  the  Presbyterian  body  st 


This  TI  - 

ionovan,  £S,iT 

who  was  appointed  Professor  of  Celtic  at  a salary  of 
£100  a year.  In  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
of  1858  (Question  361,  page  23),  he  is  reported  as 
having  given  the  following  curious  account  of  his 
stewardship: — “I  have  given  every  year  since  the 
commencement,  six  lectures,  and  advertised  in  the 
newspapers  each  year ; but  I have  no  students  as 
yet.”  “The  qualifications  and  character ” of  the 
Professors  appointed  to  the  various  Chairs  left  no 
feeling  of  fear  in  the  mind  of  the  General  Assembly 
that  there  would  he  any  intrinsic  possibility  of  danger 
to  the  beliefs  of  Presbyterian  students,  from  the  in- 
troduction of  Arianism,  or  the  exposition  of  Catholic 
doctrine.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  to  find  the 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  stating  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  of  1858,  that 
the  studmits  sent  to  the  Belfast  College  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  1853-54,  1854-55,  and  1855-56,  consti- 
tuted a large  majority  of  all  the  students  in  attend- 
ance. (See  Page  53  of  Report.)  Nor  is  it  surprising, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  during  the  six  years 
from  1852-53  to  1857-58,  the  average  number  of  Catho- 
lic students  matriculating  was  less  than  three  each 
year.  (See  Appendix  0,  Tabic  No.  II.,  page  364, 

Royal  Commission  of  1858.)  During  the  six  years 
named  (see  above-mentioned  Table),  the  number  of 
students,  matriculated  and  non-matriculated,  entering 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  was  421,  of  whom  252  were 
matriculated  students,  and  169  non-matriculated.  In 
other  words,  the  average  number  of  students  entering 
for  each  of  those  six  years  was  seventy,  of  whom  forty- 
two  were  matriculated,  and  twenty-eight  non-matri- 


first  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a College  of  C11iated.  students.  During  the  six  years  in  question 


their  own.  A special  meeting  was  summoned  for  that 
purpose,  the  result  of  which  was  that  a deputation 
from  the  General  Assembly  went  to  London,  and  had 
various  interviews  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  gave  them 
a.  very  strong  assurance  that  the  Northern  Queen’s  Col- 


the  average  number  of  students  attending  the  lectures 
lu  the  Faculties  was  123.  Now,  suppose  the  State  es- 
tablished and  endowed  in  Belfast  a University  College 
of  which  Catholics  could  avail  themselves,  on  a par 
with  the  local  Queen’s  College,  which  the  non-Catho- 


lege  would"  be  suitable  for  their  purpose.  The  promise  ^ p0pUiati0n  have  almost  exclusively  enjoyed  for 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  faithfully  carried  out,  for  we  a centUry,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 

find  that  the  General  Assembly,  at  a meeting  held  on  t]iere  woui,j  |->e  as  many  Catholic  students  matricu- 
Monday,  October  2nd,  1849,  in  Rosemary-street  Hall,  ]aLjn(,  jn  ^ as  there  were  students  of  all  denomina- 
passed  a resolution  approving  of  the  Belfast  Queen’s  tiosn°who  matriculated  in  the  Belfast  Queen’s  College- 
College  alone,  and  expressing  satisfaction  with  the  during  the  early  years  of  its  existence?  It  is  no- 
“qualifications  and  character”  of  the  persons  appointed  exaggeration  to  assume  that,  out  of  the  number  of 

to  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  The  Resolution  is  ’ ■ >--  1J * w- 

given  in  extenso  in  the  1858  Report,  p.  53. 

We  learn  from  the  Northern  Whig  of  October.  6th, 

2849,  that  before  the  resolution  was  passed,  an  amend- 
ment was  proposed  by  Dr.  Molyneux,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  James  Gibson,  to  the  effect  that  the  education 


Catholic  students  who  would  present  themselves  for 
the  Matriculation  examination  in  the  new  College, 
there  would  be  surely  found  in  Belfast  and  in  the  ex- 
cellent Catholic  Intermediate  Schools  of  the  North, 
at  the  lowest  computation,  forty-two  students  capable 
dy  Mr  James  umson  to  one  eneeu  ujmu  »«,  — of  passing  the  examination.  I am  stfengthened  m 

of  their  students  should  not  he  confined  to  the  Belfast  this  opinion  by  the  Return  No.  XXI.,  published  m 
Queen’s  College  alone,  but  that  the  Cork  and  Galway  the  Appendix  to  the  Second  Report  of  the  present 
Colleges  should  be  open  to  them.  The  Rev.  Dr.  n~  v"  ° ° "rn  1 mav  ft 

Cooke,  the  newly-appointed  Presbyterian  Dean  of  Resi- 
dence, opposed  the  amendment;  “because,”  he  said, 

“ the  Professors  of  these  Colleges  were  very  different 
men  from  those  appointed  to  the  Chairs  in  Belfast. 

He  is  reported  to  have  added  : — “ The  fact  was,  he  had 
stated  his  conviction  to  the  Government  that  if  a 


Commission.  From  that  Return  it  may  be  seen  that 
300  Northern  Catholic  boys  passed  the  Examinations, 
of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  for  Ireland  m 
1900,  from  schools  receiving  Results  Fees  from  the- 
Board.  What  is  still  more  remarkable,  there  paused 
from  Ulster  in  the  Senior  Grade  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
stated  ms  conviction  to  tne  uoveriuu^.  - - three  Catholic  boys  from  these  schools  nMwit^Und- 
Roman  Catholic  or  an  Arian  were  appointed  to  any  mg  the  fact  that  no  University  career  to  them, 

of  the  Chairs,  he,  for  one,  would  advise  their  students  while  there  passed  in  the  same  Grade  from _TRster 
not  to  attend  any  of  the  classes.”  (S ee  Northern  only  twenty-seven  non-Catholics  boys.  and  Lm 

Whig,  October  6th,  1849.)  Of  the  twenty  Professors  ster  only  twenty-nine  non-Cathol  c boys. 

appointed  to  the  Cork  College,  only  three  were  Catho-  no  doubt  that  if  the  Catholic  youth. of  Belfast  and 
lies  two  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  one  in  that  Ulster  had  the  same  facilities  for  higher  education 
of  Law.  Of  the  twenty  appointed  to  Galway,  only  as  Presbyterians  and 

two  Catholic  Professors  were  appointed  in  the  Faculty  of  our  Catholic  boys  would  continue  their  studies  nr 

o7°Arts,  the  Professors  ^^Mathematics,  and  of  His-  the  higher  ^ades  of  the 

tory  and  English  Literature.  Such  was  the  represen-  sides,  if  we  had  a Umwsity  < 

tation  of  Catholics  on  the  Professorial  Staff,  notwith-  of  our  Interm^iate ^chool .could i ^ 

standing  the  promise  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  that  important  profession,  attrStTve  usefS 

“ in  the  Council  and  Professorships  and  other  posts  would  be  made  more  efficient,  attractive,  and  useful 

of  each  College,  the  Catholic  religion  would  he  fully  institutions.  It  mist  *ot  ]»  .jjj* 

and  appropriately  represented.”  (Letter  to  the  Most  sides  pupils  within  the  age  limits  for  me  interme 

•p  -*«■  nil  i.rn.A  At  all  events,  diate  Examinations,  there  is  perhaps  as  large,  if  not 

byterians  to  consider  themselves  justified  in  withhold-  enter  for  farmers  who  are  satisfied  with 

ing  from  their  students  permission  to  attend  these  many  of  them,  sons  of  farmers  who  are  satisfied  wim 

Poll  p the  preliminary  instruction  imparted  in  the  National 

rwa-n’a  Pnlleaos  according  Schools,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  undergo  the  heavy 
ortUy  'entailed  by  payment  for  board  and  tuition 
minationa!  wKS  a£  dhtinotion  of  religion.  or«d  dnring  the tog  £®od  ragorrri  &r  tlmLltomed^. 
whatsoever,  an  opportunity  for  pursuing  a regular  course.  They  want  to  get  their  education  at  as  little 
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Bruabt.  cost  as  possible  for  the  various  professions,  the  Civil 
— Service,  or  other  business  in  life  to  which  they  look 
April  4,  1902.  forward.  A University  College  in  Belfast,  to  which 
V«r  Rey  they  could  be  sent  to  prosecute  their  studies,  without 
Henry  violence  to  conscientious  convictions,  would  be  a great 

Laverty,  v.o.  boon  to  this  large  body  of  Catholic  students.  The 
Protestant  and  Presbyterian  youth  of  the  North,  their 
acquaintances  and  neighbours,  reared  on  adjoining 
farms,  have  such  a boon  in  the  Belfast  Queen’s  Col- 
lege. Dr.  Andrews,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Belfast 
Queen’s  College,  stated  to  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1858  (see  page  28,  Minutes  of  Evidence),  that  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  the  students  were  chiefly  from  the 
middle  classes.  Dr.  Hugh  Carlisle,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  gave  similar  testimony. 
“We  find,”  he  said,  “the  Medical  Class  to  vary  very 
much,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  country.  For 
example,  if  there  be  a prosperous  year  with  the  far- 
mers, we  have  an  increase  in  the  number  of  matricu- 
lated students  ; and  if  there  be  an  unprosperous  year, 
there  is  a corresponding  diminution  of  the  number. 
(Ibid,  Question  1284,  page  79).  Furthermore,  the 
President  of  the  College,  Dr.  P.  Shuldhai®  Henry, 
says  (Question  965,  page  62): — “I  think  by  inquiry 
you  will  find  that  almost  the  only  students  who  take 
degrees  have  been  scholars  of  the  College.  The 
scholars  are  persons,  who,  of  course,  have  had  the 
advantage  of  remuneration  during  the  period  of  their 
remaining  in  College.  The  poor  men,  who  have  been 
at  the  expense  of  living  here  or  in  the  Colleges  during 
the  Session,  do  not  proceed  to  take  their  degrees.  I 
inquired  this  morning,  and  I find  from  one  of  the 
students,  a very  intelligent  man,  that  it  requires  at 
least  £6  to  pay  the  travelling  expenses  to  Dublin,  and 
to  maintain  a student  for  three  weeks  and  three  or 
four  days.”  But  the  Queen’s  College  has  brought  the 
advantages  of  a liberal  education  to  the  sons  of  far- 
mers and  traders  who  could  not  have  afforded  to  send 
them  to  Trinity  College.  These  young  men,  educated 
by  the  aid  of  the  numerous  valuable  Scholarships, 
which  were  easily  won,  were  enabled  to  enter  the 
learned  professions,  or  to  lay  the  foundation  of  future 
success  in  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits.  Most 

• of  the  Presbyterian  Clergy  have  secured  University 
degrees  through  the  Belfast  Queen’s  College.  Some 

• of  the  most  distinguished  gentlemen  in  the  country 
belonging  to  the  legal  profession  are  former  students 
of  the  same  institution.  Its  students  are  to  be  found 
in  large  numbers  in  the  higher  positions  of  the  Civil 
Service,  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Medical  Service,  and 
m other  honourable  walks  of  life.  Catholic  young 
men  of  the  same  rank,  from  the  want  of  similar  faci- 
lities for  higher  education,  are  ruthlessly  shut  out 
from  positions  of  trust  and  emolument,  and,  no  matter 
how  great  may  be  their  natural  ability,  from  all  op- 
portunity of  intellectual  distinction,  as  well  as  from 
the  aids  which  higher  education  affords  to  material 
and  social  advancement.  The  hardship  which  indi- 
viduals suffer  bears  no  proportion  whatever  to  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  State,  owing  to  the  vexatious 
exclusion  of  Catholics  from  the  advantages  which  a 
University  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  nation, 
with  affiliated  Colleges  in  suitable  centres,  would 
ne  certain  to  bring  within  easy  reach  of  the  homes  of 
■the  people. 

Most  interesting  statistics  were  furnished  to  the 
Royal  .Commission  of  1858  on  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
<see  Report,  page  38),  from  which  I have  compiled 
the  following  Return,  showing  the  various  places  from 
which  students  came  to  the  Belfast  College,  during 
the  six  years  after  it  had  attained  its  normal  condi- 
tion in  the  year  1852-53:  — 


Return  showing  Number  of  Students  entering  Belfa: 
Queen’s  College  from  various  places  during  tl 
period  from  1852-1853  to  1857-1858  :— 


Name  of  Place,  Total  during  Six  Years.  Average  per  Annum. 


Co.  Antrim, 

234 

39 

,,  Down, 
„ Derry, 

28 

4-6 

20 

3-3 

,,  Monaghan, 

15 

2'5 

„ Tyrone, 
„ Armagh, 

11 

7 

2 (nearly) 
1:16 

,,  Cavan, 

3 

,,  Fermanagh, 

3 

,,  Donegal, 

1 

„ Dublin, 
,,  Cork, 

17 

4 

3 (nearly) 

„ Galway, 

3 

Name  of  Plane.  Total  during  Six  Years. 


Co.  Clare,  2 

„ Louth,  2 

„ Westmeath,  1 

„ Tipperary,  1 

„ Kerry,  1 

„ Kilkenny,  1 

,,  Queen’s,  1 

„ Limerick,  1 

National  Schools,  4 

Private  tutors,  14 

Not  known,  3 

England,  15 

Scotland,  10 

Isle  of  Man,  1 

Continent  or  abroad,  5 

Total,  . . 408 


Average  per  naia 


2-3 

2-5 

1‘7  (nearly) 
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In  the  foregoing  return,  I place  first  in  order  the  sir 
Northern  counties  from  which  the  College  drew  the 
great  majority  of  its  students.  I have  already  stated 
that  the  Catholic  population,  of  these  six  counties  ex- 
ceeds the  Presbyterian  population  of  Ireland. 


Catholic  population  of  Antrim  in  1901, 

,,  Down  ,, 

„ Derry  ,, 

„ Monaghan  „ 

„ Tyrone  „ 

„ Armagh  ,, 


113,385 

76,535 

65,308 

74,505 

82,425 

56,707 


Another  point  deserving  of  attention  is,  that  of  the 
thirty-nine  students  who  entored  each  year  on  an  aver- 
age from  Co.  Antrim,  twenty-nine  came  from  two  pub- 
lic schools  in  Belfast,  eighteen  from  the  Academical  In- 
stitution, and  eleven  from  the  Royal  Academy.  Of 
these  twenty-nine,  who  entered  each  year  from  the 
schools  mentioned,  I am  not  in  a position  to  say  how 
many  were  matriculated  students  and  how  many  non- 
matriculated.  I have  already  pointed  out  that  the 
average  number  of  students  who  matriculated  in  the 
Belfast  Queen’s  College  during  each  of  those  years  was 
forty-two.  Now,  from  St.  Malachy’s  College  alone, 
which  receives  no  endowment  from  the  State,  there 
matriculated  in  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  from 
1881  to  1900,  249  students — an  average  of  12  • 5 a year 

which  is  almost  one-third  of  the  average  number  who 
matriculated  each  year  in  the  Queen’s  College  during 
the  period  referred  to.  During  those  years  there  was, 
m addition,  an  important  Intermediate  Department  in 
connection  with  St.  Malachy’s,  the  students  of  which, 
for  the  most  part,  having  no  University  career,  pro- 
perly speaking,  open  to  them,  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  reading  merely  the  Intermediate  course. 
During  the  same  years  large  numbers  of  Catholic  boys 
attending  the  Christian  Brothers’  Schools  in  Belfast  dis- 
tinguished . themselves  at  the  various  Intermediate  and 
Royal  University  examinations.  There  are  at  present 
150  students  attending  the  Intermediate  classes  of  the 
Christian  Brothers’  Schools  and  St.  Malnchy’s  College, 
while  there  are  about  fifty  students  belonging  to  the 
last-named  institution,  with  which  I have  been  con- 
nected for  more  than  twenty  years,  preparing  for  the 
examination  of  the  Royal  University,  or,  who  having 
passed  the  First  Arts  examination,  are  preparing  for 
Maynooth.  If  facilities  for  University  Education, 
with  prizes  and  Scholarships,  such  as  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege offers,  were  available  for  Catholic  students  in  Bel- 
fast, I have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  local  Catholic 
schools  I have  named,  not  to  mention  the  National 
Schools  of  the  city,  and  the  grinding  establishments, 
which  are  largely  attended  in  Belfast  by  Catholic  boys 
from  the  country  districts,  would  supply  as  large  a con- 
tingent of  Catholic  University  students  ns  the  Belfast 
schools  sent  forward  to  the  Queen’s  College  in  the  years 
to  which  I have  referred.  Moreover,  to  a University 
College  in  Belfast,  such  as  I propose,  students  would 
flodc  from  the  flourishing  Secondary  Schools  of  Ulster, 
ana  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  from  England 
and  Scotland. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  briefly  here  to  a 
subject  closely  connected  with  the  preparation  of  stu- 
dents  in  St.  Malachy’s  College  for  the  examination  of 
the  Royal  University.  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrian, 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  who  was  a strenuous  ad- 
vocate of  a University  for  Catholics,  knowing  from  long 
experience  the  inconvenience  and  injustice  which  the 
people  of  his  important  diocese  suffered,  owing  to  the 
want  of  adequate  facilities  for  higher  eduoation,  deter- 
mined to  turn  to  the  best  account  whatever  opportunity 
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of  this  kind  was  offered,  for  the  first  time  in  1881,  by 
the  Royal  University  of  Ireland.  He  encouraged  the 
formation  of  University  classes  in  St.  Malachy’s  Col- 
lege with  this  object  in  view,  and  used  his  influence  to 
the  utmost  with  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  at  least  a couple  of  the  Pro- 
fessors to  tire  Fellowships.  He  failed  to  obtain  the 
Fellowships  for  the  College,  but  continued  to  encourage, 
to  his  death,  in  1885,  the  preparation  of  the  students 
for  the  various  examinations  of  the  Royal  University. 
He  had  in  view  the  carrying  out  of  a project  which 
during  his  entire  Episcopate,  he  had  consistently  aimed 
at  accomplishing,  viz.,  the  establishment  of  a Univer- 
sity College  in  Belfast,  having  within  it  all  the  faculties 
of  higher  education,  including  a Medical  School.  He 
knew  the  dangers  to  which  Catholic  Medical  students 
from  Belfast  and  the  North  of  Ireland  generally  were 
exposed  in  being  obliged  to  live  in  Dublin,  in  a city 
where  they  had  no  acquaintances  or  relatives,  and  were 
uncontrolled  by  home  influences.  In  the  hope  of  reme- 
dying to  some  extent  this  undesirable  state  of  things,  he 
purchased  a mansion  with  the  grounds  attached,  on  the 
Crumlin-road,  furnished  and  fitted  it  up  as  a hospital 
at  considerable  expense,  and  opened  it  on  the  1st  Novem- 
ber, 1883,  under  the  name  of  the  Mater  Infirmorum 
Hospital.  Before  his  death  in  1885  he  handed  over  to 
Trustees  the  old  Mater  Hospital,  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  make  it  available  for  Medi- 
cal Clinical  education.  Subsequently,  the  Most  Rev. 
Dr.  M'Alister,  who  succeeded  to  the  See  of  Down  and 
Connor,  purchased  an  extended  site  adjoining  the  old 
Mater,  on  which  was  built  the  present  magnificent  new 
Mater  Hospital.  It  was  formally  opened  by  Sir  Robert 
J.  M'Connell,  Bart.,  Lord  Mayor  of  Belfast,  in  1900. 
The  cost  of  erection  of  the  hospital  buildings,  includ- 
ing furnishing  and  equipment,  amounted  to  close  on 
£50,000.  The  present  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  the 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  who  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  raising  that  enormous  sum  of  money,  with  the  help 
of  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  charitable  public 
belonging  to  all  creeds  and  classes,  found  himself  on 
the  day  of  the  formal  opening  in  the  enviable  position 
of  being  able  to  announce  that  the  splendid  pile  of 
buildings  had  been  opened  free  of  debt.  The  Mater 
Hospital,  with  its  Ophthalmic  and  Gynecological 
wards,  has  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  general  hos- 
pitals from  which  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  re- 
ceives certificates  for  degrees  in  Medicine.  The  autho- 
rities of  the  Hospital,  however,  unwilling  to  give  the 
semblance  of  approval  to  Catholic  young  men  frequent- 
ing the  Queen’s  College,  do  not  see  their  way  under 
existing  circumstances  to  admit  students  for  Clinical 
teaching.  On  at  least  two  occasions  deputations  of  stu- 
dents waited  upon  them,  requesting  that  Clinical  in- 
struction should  be  given  in  the  Hospital.  It  would  be 
of  immense  advantage  to  Medical  students  in  Belfast 
to  have  access  to  this  Hospital,  with  its  160  beds,  its 
large  extern  department,  and  its  splendid  operating 
theatre.  There  is  only  one  general  hospital  in  Belfast, 
namely,  the  Royal  Hospital,  from  which  students  actu- 
ally procure  certificates,  although  in  Dublin,  with  a 
smaller  population,  there  are  twelve  general  hospitals 
from  which  students  may  obtain  such  certificates,  to- 
gether with  five  Medical  Schools.  (See  Calendar  of 
Royal  University  of  Ireland,  1900,  pp.  173,  174).  A 
second  Medical  School  in  connection  with  a University 
College  for  Catholics  would  give  Northern  Catholic 
students  a fair  chance  of  qualifying  for  the  practice  of 
Medicine,  and  at  considerably  less  cost  to  their  parents 
than  if  they  were  obliged,  as  at  present,  to  go  to  Dub- 
lin. Besides,  a second  Medical  School  is  a great  de- 
sideratum in  a city  like  Belfast,  with  a rapidly  increas- 
ing population. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Mater  Hospital,  three  gene- 
rous donors  have  subscribed  £3,000  for  the  endowment 
of  beds  for  poor  patients.  In  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
Hospital  is  open  to  patients  of  all  denominations — 
sickness  and  suffering  being  the  only  passports  to  its 
wards — it  will  be  of  Interest  to  quote  the  remarks  of  a 
liberal-minded  Protestant. gentleman,  Mr.  Thomas  An- 
drews, Chairman  of  the  County  Down  Railway  Com- 
pany, who,  in  recommending  a grant  of  £200  from  the 
shareholders  to  the  Hospital,  made  in  1897  the  follow- 
ing remarks  “ We  feel  that  this  Mater  Infirmorum 
Hospital  will  be  a place  to  which  some  of  our  employes, 
who  might  require  hospital  assistance  until  the  new 
Royal  Victoria  is  erected,  might  be  sent,  and,  more- 
over, I have  no  doubt  there  are  many  who  would  prefer 
to  be  sent  there  under  any  circumstances.  Another 
reason  why  you  should  have  no  hesitation  in  passing 
this  vote  is  that  the  Mater  Infirmorum  Hospital  is' open 
to  all  denominations — Protestants,  as  well  as  Catholics. 


Protestant  clergymen  are  admitted  to  the  bedside  of 
their  patients,  and  every  facility  given  to  them  for  any 
ministrations  they  may  think  right,  and  if  any  gentle- 
man should  have  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  that  matter, 
I can  give  him  the  names  of  five  or  six  Protestant 
clergymen  of  Belfast  and  the  neighbourhood  who  have 
attended  in  that  Hospital  in  the  way  I have  described.” 

A significant  fact,  illustrating  the  truly  non-sectarian 
spirit  which  characterises  the  management  of  the  Mater 
Hospital,  is  that  one-third  of  the  Medical  Staff  are  non- 
Catholic.  In  no  other  Hospital  in  Belfast,  though  they 
are  all  professedly  non-sectarian,  is  there  a single 
Catholic  on  the  Medical  Staff.  The  following  compose 
the  Visiting  Staff  of  the  Mater  Hospital : — 

(1.)  Alexander  Dempsey,  m.d.,  b.m.,  ilc.s.i.,  Physi- 
cian and  Gynecologist. 

(2.)  Peter  O’Connell,  m.d.,  m.ch.,  l.m.,  Surgeon. 

(3.)  Daniel  M'Donnell,  M.A.,  m.d.,  m.ch.,  m.a.d., 
l.m.,  f.r.  s.a.i.,  Physician. 

(4.)  J.  B.  Moore,  m.b.,  b.ch.,  b.a.o.,  Surgeon. 

(5.)  R.  J.  Murray,  m.b.,  b.ch.,  b.a.o.,  Physician. 

(6.)  William  M.  Killen,  b.a.,  m.d.^  m.ch.,  Surgeon 
for  Diseases  of  Throat,  Ear,  Eye,  and  Nose. 

(7.)  Haydn  Mulholland,  l.r.c.p.e.,  l.r.c.s.e. 

(8.)  John  M'Stay,  l.d.s.,  r.c.s.e. 


(9.)  W.  Thorp,  I.S.A.,  House  Surgeon. 

(10.)  M.  J.  Pirret,  m.b.,  ch.b.,  House  Physician. 

The  present  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  has  been  a most  consistent  advocate 
of  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a University 
College  for  Catholics  in  Belfast.  He  not  only  shares 
the  hope  expressed  by  his  immediate  predecessor,  the 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  M’Alister,  in  1893: — "That  the  new 
Mater  Hospital  will  in  time  take  not  an  unimportant 
share  in  the  promotion  of  Medical  Science  in  Belfast,” 
but  he  was  a most  strenuous  pioneer,  from  1876,  when 
he  became  President  of  St.  Malachy’s  College,  and  he 
has  been  most  emphatic,  since  he  became  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  in  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  a University 
College  in  Belfast,  in  order  to  afford  ecclesiastical  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  of  receiving  a liberal  education, 
and  of  mixing  with  students  preparing  for  other  pro- 
fessions. In  carrying  out  his  views  in  this  respect,  he 
encountered  when  he  was  President  of  the  College,  no 
inconsiderable  opposition  from  some  of  the  Professors, 
including  myself,  who  thought  that  the  pecuniary  and 
other  sacrifices- entailed  by  the  preparation  of  students- 
in  Colleges  without  State  aid  for  the  examinations  of 
a sham  University  like  the  Royal,  were  so  great  that- 
“ the  game  was  scarcely  worth  the  candle."  After  an 
experience  extending  over  five  or  six  years,  it  was  de- 
cided to  proceed  with  the  preparation  of  students  for 
the  Royal  University  examinations,  no  further,  as  a 
rule,  than  the  First  Arts.  His  Lordship  persists,  and 
I thoroughly  agree  with  him,  in  nontending  that  it  is 
the  duty,  as  well  as  the  interest,  of  the  Stale  to  estab- 
lish and  endow  as  soon  as  possible  a University  College 
for  Catholics  in  Belfast.  In  a statement  of  the  case 
made  by  him  in  the  Central  Catholic  Club,  January 
18th,  1897,  referring  to  the  argument  based  by  the  first 
President  of  the  Belfast  Queen’s  College  in  his  inau- 
gural address,  on  the  population  of  Ulster  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  Belfast,  his  Lordship  pointed  out  that, 
considering  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Belfast  had 
almost  quadrupled  since  then,  the  same  reasoning 
should,  a fortiori,  apply  in  favour  of  the  establishment, 
of  a second  University  College,  as  the  only  State  en- 
dowed College  of  University  standing  at  present  exist- 
ing in  Ulster  affords  in  reality  facilities  for  higher  edu- 
cation to  only  one-half  of  the  people. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Queen’s  College  (Ireland)  Com- 
mission of  1885,  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  the  Very 
Rev  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  the  need  of  local  provision 
for  the  higher  education  of  the  Catholics  of  Belfast  and 
Ulster  is  lucidly  and  forcibly  expressed:— “ On  the 
whole,  after  a careful  review  of  all  the  evidence  pre- 
sented to  us  on  the  subject,  we  are  satisfied,  that  Queen  s 
College,  Belfast,  meets  the  wants,  and  enjoys  the  sym- 
pathy, of  the  Presbyterian  community  around  it ; that 
it  receives  a considerable  proportion  of  the  best  students 
prepared  in  the  Presbyterian  schools  of  Lister ; and 
that  it  fulfils,  in  respect  to  these  schools,  the  functions 
of  an  efficient  and  successful  University  College.  We 
fro!  bound',  however,  to  call  attention  to  the  evidence 
that  was  offered  to  us  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  schools 
of  Ulster.  This  evidence  might  seem,  perhaps,  to  some 


Bklpasi. 
April  4,  1902. 
Very  Rev.  , 
Laverty,  v.o] 
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extent  outside  the  scope  of  our  inquiry ; bub  the  Com- 
missioners felt  they  could  not  refuse  to  accept  it,  having 
regard  to  the  statement  made  by  some  of  the  witnesses, 
that  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  enjoys  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  people  of  Ulster.  Such  a statement 
would  certainly  convey  that  the  population  of  Ulster 
generally  is  content  with  the  Queen’s  College.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  presented  to  us,  it  appears  that 
the  Catholics  of  Ulster  are  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the 
population  ; that  they  have  among  them  a considerable 
number  of  young  men  who  are  ready  and  anxious  for 
University  teaching,  and  who  are  availing  themselves 
largely  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  Roy al_  Uni- 
versity, but  who  are  debarred,  by  religious  considera- 
tions, from  the  advantages  for  collegiato  education  pro- 
vided in  the  Queen's  Colleges.  The  Catholics  of  Ulster, 
we  were  told,  are  quite  willing  that  these  advantages 
should  continue  to  be  maintained  for  all  who  can  ac- 
cept of  them  ; but  they  feel  it  a great  grievance  that  no 
corresponding  provision  is  made  for  the  Catholic  youth 
of  the  province.”  (Report,  p.  72).  Again,  the  same 
Report,  after  pointing  out  that  the  practical  success  of 
the  Belfast  Queen’s  College  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  really  works  on  denominational  lines,  contained 
the  following  declaration  : — “We  feel  bound,  indeed,  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact,  strongly  urged  upon  us  in 
evidence,  that  it  is  of  no  avail  to  the  Catholic  people  of 
Ulster,  who  constitute  47  per  cent,  of  the  population.” 
The  grievances  of  the  Catholic  people  of  Ulster  in  this 
respect  were  complained  of,  and  resolutions  calling  for 
their  redress  were  passed,  at  public  meetings  of  a most 
representative  character,  which  were  held  on  the  Irish 
University  Question  in  Belfast,  on  December  30th, 
1897,  January  31st,  1898,  and  in  March,  1901.  The 
want  of  adequate  local  facilities  for  Collegiate  educa- 
tion has  been  patiently  endured  for  a long  period  by  the 
Catholic  population.  Their  grievances  press  more 
urgently  upon  them,  and  are  beginning  to  be  more 
clearly  realised,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  Technical  Education  in  Belfast.  The  Belfast 
Technical  Committee  proposes  to  build  a new  Technical 
Institute,  at  a cost  of  £80,000  to  the  rates.  They  are 
also  levying  a rate  of  one  penny  in  the  pound  for  the 
purposes  of  technical  instruction.  They  receive  annually 
:tne  large  sum  of  £10,000  a year  from  public  funds  through 
the  Department  of  Technical  Education,  of  which  the 
Right  Hon-  Horace  Plunkett  is  Vice-President.  The 
■ constitution  of  this  Committee  is  an  admirable  illustra- 
tion of  how  the  principle  of  mixed  education  operates 
in  Belfast.  The  principle  is  very  simple.  The  stronger 
party  possesses  absolute  control,  the  opinions  of  the 
minority  are  disregarded,  and  the  majority  dispose  nf 
the  lucrative  appointments  as  they  think  fit.  On  the 
Belfast  Technical  Instruction  Committee  there  are 
fourteen  members  of  the  City  Council,  and  of  these 
fourteen  members  two  are  Catholics.  The  Committee 
co-opted  seven  additional  members,  but  no  Catholic 
was  co-opted.  There  is  what  is  called  a No.  1 Con- 
sultative Committee,  consisting  of  fifty-two  representa- 
tives of  Art,  Trades,  and  Industries ; but  out  of  the 
fifty-two  names  I can  only  find  one  Catholic.  This 
almost  total  exclusion  of  Catholics  appears  to  me 
singularly  strange  in  this  latter  case,  seeing  that  the 
Committee  is  Consultative,  and  has  apparently  no 
appointments  an  fits  gift.  There  is  also  a No.  2 
(Scholastic)  Consultative  Committee,  of  which  I would 
bo  disposed  to  say,  were  I not  a member  of  it  myself, 
that,  for  so  far,  it  appears  to  be  merely  ornamental. 
We  met,  if  I remember  aright,  just  twice,  on  one 
occasion  when  Mr.  T.  P.  Gill,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  in  Dublin,  happened  to  be  here,  and  on 
another  occasion  immediately  before  the  Winter  Ses- 
sion, when  the  efficient  Principal  fully  explained  to  us 
the  arrangements  which  had  been  mlade  for  the  opening 
of  preparatory  and  technical  classes.  On  the  list  of 
the  eighty-five  Professors,  teachers,  and  officials  em- 
ployed in  various  capacities  by  the  Belfast  Technical 
Instruction  Committee,  which  in  making  its  appoint- 
ments certainly  does  not  consult  the  Committee,  of 
which  I have  the  honour  to  be  a member,  there  appear 
the  names  of  three  Catholics  who  held  minor  positions, 
1 presume  temporarily.  Whether  the  exclusion  of 
Catholics  from  positions  of  trust  and  emolument  is  due 
to  the  spirit  of  bigotry,  or  to  the  absence  of  “the 
qualifications  and  character”  which  the  General 
Assembly  found'  in  the  Professors  appointed  at  the 
commencement  to  the  Queen’s  College,  it  would  not 
he  proper  to  discuss  before  the  Commission,  nor  have 
I any  desire  to  touch  upon  a disagreeable  topic  of  the 
kind.  I do  not  wish  to  say  a single  word  calculated 
to  give  offence  to  any  gentleman  on  the  Technical  In- 


struction Committee,  or  in  the  Belfast  City  Council, 
but  I do  say,  if  the  important  work  of  the  Committee 
is  intended  to  bo  of  advantage  to  all  the  citizens  with- 
out distinction  of  creed,  and  if  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Catholics  of  the  eity  should  have  confidence  in  the  new 
movement  for  the  spread  of  Technical  Instruction  m 
Belfast,  then  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  there  should 
bo  adequate  representation  of  Catholics  on  the  Techni- 
cal  Instruction  Committee  and  on  the  ■teaching  stag, 

Tire  Catholic  youth  of  the  city  are  most  anxious  to  avail 
thomselvos  of  Technical  Instruction.  Tlie'.r  desire  for 
it  may  be  inferred  from  the  evening  continuation  classes 
wlricli  wero  in  operation  ■throughout  the  city  during  the 
winter  jnontlusl,  rln  connection,  with  nearly  all  the 
National  Schools,  made  and  female,  under  Catholic 
management. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  young 
men  who  will  succeed  in  gaining  distinction  for  them- 
selves in  the  new  TeclinicaL  Institution  will  aspire  to 
continue  their  studies  at  available  Univorsity_Oollege!. 
The  Presbyterians  and  Protestants  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  doing  bo;  but  the  religious  objections  of 
Catholics  will  be  as  strong  aa  ever  against  the  Queen’i 
Colleges.  Here,  again,  the  need  of  a Belfast  Univer- 
sity College  for  Catholics  appears  obvious.  Of  all 
places  in  Ireland,  Belfast  is  the  one  where  the  applica- 
tion of  Science  to  industry  should  be  (Developed  in 
special  forms.  The  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  Catho- 
lic population,  if  left  without  a chance  of  higher  educa- 
tion, will  be  of  no  more  avail  against  tlio  weapons  which 
Science  puls  in  the  hands  of  their  rivals  in  trade  and 
Industry  "than  was  the  splendid  light,"  to  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  Haldane,  M.r.  ; (soo  speech  at  Liverpool 
Oct.  22nd,  1901)  " of  the  Dervishes  against  the  shrapml 
and  Maxims  at  Omdurman.” 

I noticed  that  in  the  address  of  the  outgoing  Presi- 
dent of  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce,  delivered 
on  the  13th  February,  last,  it  was  stated  that  recom- 
mendations for  the  establishment  olf  a School  of  Commerce 
in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  together  with  suggestions 
for  the  local  government  of  the  school,  and  in  regard 
to  aai  appropriate  curriculum,  wero  embodied  in  a re- 
port which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission. 
Now,  so  long  as  there  is  no  local  provision  made  for  the 
higher  education  of  Catholics,  the  Catholic  people  if 
tin;  city  will  have  a decided'  objection  to  the  establish- 
ment, by  the  State,  of  a School  of  Commerce  in  the 
Queen’s  College.  It  is  not  that  they  object  to  Com- 
mercial Education.  They  are  anxious  for  higher  Com- 
mercial Education.  They  feel  the  want  of  it  far  more 
intensely  than  any  other  section  of  the  people  in  Bel- 
fast. Their  complaint  at  present  is  that  their  bop 
encounter  great  difficulty  in  procuring  situations, 
wherein  they  may  learn  during  apprenticeship  to  qualify 
themselves  for  taking  tire  part,  which  it  is  the  pride  of 
all  the  citizens  to  take,  in  tho  industrial  and  commer- 
cial pursuits  of  this  “no  mean  city,”  the  third 
commercial  city  in  the  Three  Kingdoms.  It  is  not  in 
any  illiberal  spirit,  it  is  not  because  I entertain  the 
least  feeling  of  hostility  against  any  section  of  ntf 
fellow-citizens,  that  I refer  to  tho  difficulties  which 
Catholics  experience  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life 
from  the  strong  party  feeling,  which  I regret  to  say, 
exists  in  Belfast.  Tlio  whole  world  knows  of  it  I ' 
say  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  sueli  sectarian  hated 
should  manifest  itself  so  frequently,  to  the  detriment  • 
of  the. good  name  of  Belfast.  If  tho  State  proceeds  to 
extend  the  facilities  of  higher  education  to  the  P® 
dominant  section  of  tho  citizens,  and  give  opportunity 
of  Commercial,  Industrial,  and  higher  Technical  Educa- 
tion in  such  a manner1  that  they  cannot  he  availed  of,  ( 
without  conscientious  difficulties,  by  another  important 
section  of  the  citizens,  who  axe  peaceable  and  law-abid- 
ing, it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  only  natural,  taking 
human  nature  as  we  find  it-,  that  there  will  he  Ktw  ^ 
regard  in  tho  community  for  the  rights  and  interests « 
a minority,  for  whose  rights  and  interests  the  State 
has  no  regard.  By  all  means  let  the  Presbyterians  and 
others,  who  frequent  the  Queen’s  College,  have  tte 
Commercial  and  higher  Technical  Education  they  want; 
but  let  the  Catholics,  who  need  education  more.thM 
any  section  of  the  community,  have  it  on  oonditiow 
which  they  can  accept,  viz.,  in  a local  University  0°‘‘ 
lege,  to  which  they  may  have  real  access 

just  as  others  have  real  access  to  “e 

Queen’s.  A University  College  for  Catholics  in  Belfap 
with  facilities  for  higher  Commercial  Education,  and  Mj 
acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  laws  regulating  «* » 
application  of  Science  to  Industry,  would  attract  to  «* ; 
lectures  students  from  near  and  far.  Belfast,  theorsdl*  j- 
6f  bo  many  thriving  industries,  the  commercial  capital « ; 
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Ireland,  is  the  most  suitable  place  for  acquiring  such 
knowledge.  In  no  part  of  Ireland,  strange  to  say,  has 
the  movement  for  the  revival  of  the  Irish  language 
more  enthusiastic  adherents  than  in  Belfast.  No- 
where are  to  be  found  so  many  flourishing  branches  of 
the  Gaelic  League,  having  highly  qualified  Irish-speak- 
ing teachers  from  every  province  in  Ireland,  all  actively 
engaged  in  propagating  the  different  dialects  of  the 
ancient  language  of  the  Gael.  The  editors  of  two  of 
the  Irish  text-books  prescribed  in  the  Intermedia  re 
programme  for  1902  are  past  students  of  St.  Mai  achy’s 
College— Mr.  John  M‘Neill,  b.a.,  and  the  Rev.  John 
M'Erlean,  s.J.  If  either  of  these  distinguished  scholars 
were  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Irish  in  a University  College 
for  Catholics  in  Belfast,  there  would  be  no  dearth  of  dis- 
ciples such  as  Dr.  O’Donovan  experienced,  but  plenty  of 
students  eager  to  attend  the  lectures.  Dublin,  the 
metropolis,  is  the  natural  seat  of  the  University  for 
Catholics,  to  which  the  most  gifted  of  the  students  in 
the  country  will  necessarily  resort.  The  great  central 
College  which  I suggest  should  be  located  in  Dublin, 
will  develop,  on  the  lines  of  Trinity  College,  or  the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Catholic  students 
with  a desire  for  research  and  improvement  in  the 
higher  practical  concerns  of  life,  will  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  the  University  College  for 
Catholics  in  Belfast.  The  Catholics  of  the  North, 
who  have  more  in  common,  outside  the  domain  of 
religion,  with  their  Presbyterian  neighbours  than  with 
the  great  body  of  their  co-religionists  in  other  parts  c»t 
the  country,  would  have  no  opportunity  in  a Dublin 
College  of  developing  the  natural  bent  o‘f  the  Northern 
mind,  which  has  more  of  a practical  turn  than 
distinguishes  the  temperament  of  Catholics  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  I do  not  mean  to  speak  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  Irish  character,  for,  having  ex- 
perience of,  at  least,  one  foreign  University,  that  of 
Louvain,  where  I resided  for  three  years,  it  is  not 
possible,  I believe,  to  find  in  any  country  more  talented 
students  than  are  to  be  found  in,  wlint  I must  apologise 
before  this  Commission  for  calling,  Catholic  Ireland.  I 
often  thought,  when  I was  at  Louvain,  what  a great 
boon  it  would  be  to  the  Catholic  youth  of  Ireland  to 
have  such  a centre  of  light  and  leading  as  the  great  seat 
of  learning  in  that  quaint  old  Flemish  town.  A Uni- 
versity for  ^Catholics  m Dublin  would  supply  the  wants 
in  some  respects,  I admit,  bub  the  circumstances  of 
this  poor  country,  and  the  special  needs  of  different 
localities,  and  the  existing  conditions  of  Collegiate  and 
University  Education,  require  the  establishment  and 
generous  endowment  of  University  Colleges  in  con- 
venient centres  of  population,  in  order  to  bring  higher 
education  to  the  people,  for  otherwise  the  people  will 
not  go  to  the  inconvenience  of  travelling  to  a distance 
m quest  of  higher  education. 

I end  this  statement  as  I began  it.  I hold  that 
equality  in  the  matter  of  higher  education,  as  far  as 


Ireland  is  concerned,  whatever  its  abstract  meaning  may 
be,  involves  in  a concrete  sense  a substantial  concession 
of  facilities  for  higher  education  to  the  Catholic  people 
of  Munster,  Leinster  and  Connaught,  which  will  give 
them  the  same  advantages,  whatever  they  may  be, 
which  others  of  a different  denomination  undoubtedly 
possess  in  Trinity  College,  and  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
of  Cork  and  Galway ; and.  it  furthermore  involves  (and 
my  purpose  throughout  the  statement  I have  made  has 
been,  to  emphasise  this  fact),  the  concession  to  the 
Catholics  of  Belfast  and  the  North  of  Ireland,  of  a 
University  College,  for  higher,  general,  and  Technical 
Education.  On  these  lines  may  be  established,  to  quote 
the  language  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Clonferb,  “such  a 
system  of  University  Education  in'  Ireland  as  will  give 
every  student  in  the  country— above  all  the  talented 

ai. d  industrious  young  men  in  every  parish  of  the  coun- 
try— aii  opportunity  of  acquiring  real  University  Educa- 

t. on,  in  the  sense  that  it  has  been  brought  home  to  these 
students  in  Scotland.” 

7699.  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healt. — I will  only  put 
one  question  to  you.  The  statement  you  have  made, 
as  to  your  views  and  objects,  is  very  clear.  I under- 
stand that  you  mainly  claim  facilities,  in  this  great 
P°Pu‘al'10n.,  f°r  the  University  Education  of 
the  Catholics  of  this  and  the  surrounding  district? — 


iiuu.  nun,  suppose  i-ne  jxoyaj.  university  were  not 
abolished,  but  reconstructed  as  a teaching  Universitv, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  possible,  with  some  indirect 
assistance  m the  way  of  Exhibitions  and  Scholarships, 
to  work  out  your  College  in  such  a way  as  to  get  it 
recognised  by  the  Senate  of  that  Universitv  as  an 
affiliated  College,  mthe  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Medicine? 
—I  think  there  would  be  considerable  difficulty  in 
working  up  the  College  unlder  such  circumstances,  in 
such  a way  as  to  get  qualified  for  recognition  by  the 
Senate  of  the  reconstructed  Royal  University.  We 
have  had  practically  the  opportunities  suggested  by  your 
lordship  of  gaining  prizes,  Scholarships,  and  Exhibi- 
tions, in  connection  with  the  Roval  University  as  at 
present  constituted  ; and  if  such  indirect  endowment  as 
you  suggest  were  given  us,  I do  not  sea  that  it  would 
better  our  position  very  much.  There  is  an  illustration 
of  that-  in  the  Magee  College,  Londonderry.  They  have 
indirect  endowment ; but  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
made  greater  headway  than  ourselves. 

7701.  Suppose  there  was  a reconstruction  of  the 
Queen  s'CoLeges  on  such  a basis  as  would  cause  the  ban 
to  be  removed  which  at  present  prevents  Catholic  stu- 
dents  from  attending  them— would  that  meet  the  diffi- 
culty  ?— Of  course,  if  the  Queen’s  Colleges  were  made 
acceptable  to  Catholics,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
acceptable  to  Protestants  and  Presbyterians  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  then,  of  course,  we  could  take  advantage  of 
the  local  Queen’s  College  ; but  I do  not  think  it  likely 
that  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  will  be  so  changed 
as  your  lordship  suggests. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Belfast. 
April  4,  1902. 
Very  Rev. 
Laverty,  v.o. 


John  Maxwell  Finnegan,  Esq.,  b.a.,  b.sc.,  Principal, 
Ohaoiman.— Mr.  Finnegan,  you  are  Principal 
lord  6 Academy  at  Kelvin  House,  (Belfast?— I am,  my 

7703.  You  have  already  intimated  to  our  Secretary 
tnat  you  were  desirous  to  give  some  evidence  to  this 
Commission  ?— Yes. 

..  ^704.  You,  of  course,  understand  that  our  inquiry  is 
united  to  the  subject  of  the  present  condition  of  higher 
general  and  technical  education  available  in  Ireland 
ts.de  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  to  report  as  to 
wnat  reforms,  if  any,  are  desirable  in  order  to  render 
at  education  adequate  to  the  neekls  of  the  Irish  people, 
e nave  no  right  at  all  to  enter  on  any  inquiry  as  to 
e arrangements  of  your  own  establishment,  except 
as  they  bear  upon  the  general  question  of  Uni- 
harm-  u,L'at'‘0n-  Bearing  that  in  mind,  we  shall  be 
rxvJP'  \ 7,®ar  any  statement  you  wish  to  make, 
in  TnesV‘  'Sixteen  years  ago,  when,  after  graduation 
jn  .London,  I came  to  Belfast,  I saw  that  in  Belfast 
.was  no  arrangement  whatever  for  the  education 
O extern  students,  who  could  not  attend  the 

all  ^ to,  -^ege>  as  then  011,1  at  present  organised,  at 
mi‘ , ,Anai'6. were  a few  classes  in  which  such  students 
Obtain  education  in  one  subject  or  another,  but 
ontCvSeS  f0,1 organised  that  such  a student  could  take 
nis  wnole  course ; so  I determined  to  organise 
2et.  the  best  teachers  possible,  for  stu- 
01  that  description.  I succeeded  in  getting  some 
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exceedingly  good  teachers.  I had,  as  one  of  mv  £“nef“' 
teachers,  Dr.  ^ alter,  who  is  now  the  head  of  one  of  the  B ’ 
Faculties  in  a University,  another  who  is  now  a Fellow 
of  the  Royal,  another  who  was  an  Examiner  in  the 
Royal  University  ; and  in  different  ways  I managed  to 
secure  a,  staff  of  very  good  teachers,  my  object  being  to 
go  systematically  over  the  entire  course.  We  begin 
111  October  > anid  in  some  classes  we  start  on 
the  1st  September ; and  the  work  goes  on  systematic- 
ally until  the  middle  of  June.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  know  how  we  get  through  our  work.  Take,  for 
example,  the  course  of  Modem  Languages  for  •the 
degree.  We  devote  to  each  language  four  hours  in  the 
week.  Two  of  those  hours  are  taken  by  a foreigner,  who 
takes  up  translation  and  composition  in  French  or  Ger- 
man. The  other  two  hours  are  taken  by  an  Irish  ladv 
wlio  teaches  the  teclmical  or  grammatical  part  of  the 
course.  The  same  method  is  adopted  in  Classics— 
usually  the  B.A.  class  is  taught  by  two  people.  One  takes 
composition,  and  another  takes  translation ; and  some- 
times one  takes  the  junior  part,  and  prepares  for 
the  othgr.  Then,  in  Natural  Philosophy,  we  go  far 
beyond  the  Pass  course  in  our  University  classes; 
m fact,  we  do  more  Practical  Physics  than  is  re- 
quired by  the  programme  of  the  University  course. 

It  has  often  been  asked  of  me  why  the  Pass  classes 
alone  are  taken  up.  The  reply  to  that  is  easy.  The 
number  of  Honour  students  is  very  small,  and  it  would 
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be  impossible  for  aayjsiv.be  est.blislim.ni t to lave 
separate  teachers  for  Honour  students.  I think  the 
way  in  which  the  classes  that  come  to  me  are  growing 
shows  the  need  there  was,  and  is,  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  education  of  students  who 
cannot  attend  the  College.  During  the  past  five  years 
more  students  have  passed  from  our  classes  than  trom 
the  Pass  classes  of  the  three  Colleges  combined.  1 
have  talked  with  a great  number  of  these  students  ; 
and  I believe  that  if  there  were  classes  conducted  in  the 
Queen’s  College  in  the  evening,  such  as  there  are  in 
University  College,  Dublin,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  extern  institution  to  have  advanced  students— in 
fact,  I believe  that  if  students  conld  get  laboratory 
work  and  teaching  in  the  evenings,  and  good  Pass  day 
classes,  such  classes  as  I have  got  could  not  exist  in 
Belfast.  I do  not  think  there  would  be  5 per  cent, 
of  the  University  students  who  wonld,  strictly  speaking, 

Lady  students  usually  form  about  one-tlnrd  of  our 
classes,  and  the  number  has  been  gradually  increasing. 

This  year  we  have  in  our  classes  for  B.A.  twenty-one 
men  and  twelve  women  ; and  in  the  Second  Arts  class, 
nineteen  men  and  thirteen  women.  The  question  may 
be  asked,  why  so  few  ladies  attend  the  Queens 
College?  One  reason  is  this:  that  the  courses  for  the 
Scholarships  in  the  Queen’s  College  are  not  the  same 
as  the  courses  for  Honours  in  the  Royal  University. 
Thus,  for  'Scholarships  in  the  College,  m Literature,  a 
candidate  must  take  Latin  and  Greek,  whereas  for 
Honours  in  the  University  they  may  take  Latin  and 
French,  or  some  other  modern  language.  If  the 
College  course  were  run  on  more  parallel  lines 
with  that  of  the  University,  a greater  number  of 
lady  students  would  attend  the  College.  I have  often 
spoken  to  them,  and  advised  them  to  go  to  the  Queens 
College  to  prepare  for  their  University  course ; and  1 
have  again  and  again  been  told,  “There  are  no  classes 
in  the  College  to  suit  us”  ; and  in  that  way  I am  often 
forced  to  get  up  special  classes  for  them,  which  other- 
wise I would  not  be  troubled  with.  _ . 

With  regard  to  the  Pass  Matriculation  examination, 

I think  it  is  not  a good  examination.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  not  thorough.  The  subjects  are  all  gob  over  m 
two  days,  and  for  no  paper  is  the  tune  allotted 
more  than  two  hours.  Again,  the  books  set  are 
unsuitable.  Sometimes  they  are  hard  hooks,  which 
might  be  very  well  set  in  further  examinations, 
but  which  should  not  'be  set  in  a.  Matriculation  exami- 
nation. It  is  hopeless  to  examine  candidates  m two 
hours  in  a wide  subject,  in  which,  perhaps,  three  or  foiir 
books,  some  of  them  difficult,  are  expected  to  be  read. 
Again,  in  the  subject  of  Natural  Philosophy,  I think 
the  examinations,  as  at  present  arranged,  lead  to  cram- 
ming. If  there  is  one  subject  which  more  than  any  other 
lends  itself  to  cramming,  and  the  worst  sort  of  cram- 
ming, unless  the  examination  papers  are  very  oareful.y 
set,  it  is  that  of  Natural  Philosophy.  A student  can 
easily  do  it,  by  getting  by  heart  some  definitions  and 
passages  from  any  standard  book.  I hold  that  a clever 
student  need  not  take  more  than  a few  weeks  to  make 
up  enough  Natural  Philosophy  to  pass  the  Matricula- 
tion examination.  Again,  there  is  the  important  sub- 
ject of  History.  There  is  absolutely  no  History  in  the 
Matriculation  examination.  I have  known  people  who 
have,  obtained  Honours,  and  high  Honours,  in  the 
examinations  at  the  Royal  University,  without  knowing 
even  the  most  fundamental  facts  in  English  History. 

I think  it  would  'be  advisable  that  there  should  be  a 
greater  choice  of  subjects  in  the  Matriculation  exami- 
nation. I have  had  many  clever  students,  especially 
Engineering  students,  and  students  for  other  professions, 
who  wished  to  be  allowed  to  omit  Latin,  and  take,  two 
Modem  Languages,  and  more  Mathematics,  instead  of 
Classics. 

Again,  it  has  frequently  happened  that  lady  students 
take  the  subjects  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature  ; 
they  go  in  two  or  three  times  for  the  degree  in  Modern 
Languages,  and  on  the  third  occasion  they  get  con- 
siderable less  marks  than  on  the  first.  For  example, 
this  year  one  lady  candidate  got  150  marks  less  in 
German  than  she  gained  in  the  previous  year.  This 
has  the  effeot  of  discouraging  them,  and  they  sometimes 
drop  the  study  altogether,  and  take  up  another  pursuit. 

A great  number  of  students,  especially  those  in  Medi- 
cine, abandon  the  Royal  University  after  Matriculation, 
and  go  to  Edinburgh  or  some  other  Scotch  or  English 
College  to  complete  their  course  and  get  degrees.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  examinations  are  believed 
to  be  more  easy;  but  I am  sure  that  a larger 
number  go  to  Scotland  from  a feeling  that  the  exami- 
nations of  the  Royal  University  are  not  always  fair  to 


provincial  stodentj  | and  also  from  ilio  fe.ling  of  fh„ 
instability  of  tiling*  ■»  “"if  U5"*S£.  I think 
this  has  led  many  men  to  abandon  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity and  to  pursue  their  studies  in  some  institution 
where  that  instability  and  uncertainty  do  not  exist. 

Acain,  Engineering  students,  especially  those  who 
desire  to  pursue  the  study  of  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Engineering,  find  that  they  cannot  successfully  do  so  in 
Belfast,  or  indeed  anywhere,  so  far _as  I know,  m 
Ireland  ; and  the  result  is  they  go  to  England  or  Scot- 
land, some  to  University  College,  some  to  the  Central 
Technical  Institute,  London,  and  some  to  Glasgow. 
Then,  also,  many  'Engineering  students  find  that  in 
their  preparation  for  the  degree  uitlio  Royal,  they 
have  to  waste  lime  in  the  study  of  subjects  wlucli  cannot 
be  of  use  to  them  in  the  career  they  have  chosen,  and 
which  some  of  theta  find  it  difficult  to  acquire  ; and  the 
consequence  is,  that  after  pursuing  the  course  for  a 
certain  time  they  become  discouraged,  and  drop  it 

al  Another  interesting  matter  is  that  with  regarid  to 
teachers.  Thero  is  a great  want  of  practical  classes  in 
Belfast  at  which  teacliors  could  attend.  I have  had 
teachers  who  eaino  to  me  from  Derry  attended  a class 
on  Friday  evening,  stayed  till  Saturday  morning,  air 
tended  a practical  class  on  Saturday  morning,  and 
then  went  back.  I have  also  had  them  coming  from 
Omagh  and  other  placqs.  I have  at  present  ten  teach- 
ers who  come  from  a distance  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
miles  and  attend  two  or  three  hours’  classes  per  week. 
About  90  per  cent,  of  ladies  intend  to  become  teachers 
in  Secondary  Schools  in  England.  One  thing  I have 
advised  them  to  do,  lmt  I am  sorry  to  say  without  much 
success,  is  to  go  for  a year  or  two  to  a lraining  College 
in  Edinburgh,  Cambridge,  or  Loudon.  Unfortunately 
after  spending  so  much  time  and  money  in  getting  a 
i Ai, — /.-i  v.v  tn  hi  tend  more  in  come  to  a 


alter  spending  so  touch  wuu:  --o 

degree,  they  do  not  care  to  spend  more  in  going  to 
Training  School  or  College. 


raining  acnooi  or  oum-fv. 

I may  mention  that,  while  I know  nothing  officially 
of  the  religious  denominations  of  any  of  my  students, 
vet,  as  I know  most  of  them  intimately,  I usually  find 
out  the  denominations  they  belong  to ; and  I find  that 
about  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  them  axe  Roman 
Catholics.  I cannot  tell  the  exact  number,  but  that  is 
about  the  proportion.  I have  never  asked  any  person 
to  what  denomination  he  belonged.  It  was  not  my 
business.  , . , . 

7705.  Professor  Ewing. — Several  witnesses  have  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable,  in  the 
interests  o-f  higher  education  in  Ireland,  that  the 
giving  of  University  degrees  to  extern  students  should 
bo  abolished,  or,  at  a!  events,  very  much  restricted. 

I suppose  that  would  necessarily — *1  will  not  say  des- 
troy your  work — but  do  away  with  a considerable  por- 
tion of  it?— I do  not  think  it  would  to  any  large  extent, 
hut  it  would  certainly  do  away  with  a portion  of  my 
work.  I find  some  of  those  extern  students  are  ex- 
ceedingly good  men  ; and  in  many  cases  men  who  start 
as  extern  students  afterwards  become  intern  students. 
That  happens  very  often,  especially  with  business  men 
— they  are  a very  interesting  class  of  students— many 
of  them  attend  my  classes  in  tlio  evenings,  after  bum- 
ness hours,  and  afterwards  leave  business,  and  go  to 
one  College  or  another — some  of  them,  have  entered  tine 
Queen’s  ’College,  Belfast,  and  have  been  successful  ana 
Uiri-inguished  students  thore.  ... 

7706.  Sir  Richard  Jf.br,— I would  like  to  put  tms 
point  to  you : when  you  have  advised  extern  students 
to  attend 'College,  as  preparatory  to  obtaining  a degree' 
after  they  have  attended  your  classes  for  say  two  o 
three  years,  I presume  it  might  not  he  necessary  to 
them  to  go  through  a five  years’  course  in  the  U>- 
"lege?  Do  you  think  it  would  bo  sufficient,  m the  case 
of  such  students,  to  require  a shorter  period  of  attena- 
ance  at  College,  lectures  ? — I think  it  would.  1 ® J 
mention,  as  regards  this  question  of  extern  studen  , 
that  very  few  of  the  male  students  who  obtain  degi 
are  entirely  extern.  I find  that  in  almost  every  c 
they  take  a College  course  of  two,  or  perhaps  three- 
years.  There  are  very  few  men  who  take  degrees  with 
some  attendance,  at  the  College  courses — I 1‘ave.  ,, 
amined  the  returns  and  I find  that  thero  are  only  &dou 
three  every  year..  . 

7797.  Professor  Ewing.— Have  you  any  ay™"6, 
opinion  as  to  the  advisability,  in  _ the  mterests 
higher  education  generally,  of  making  it  absol  . 
necessary,  as  a condition  of  obtaining  a degree,  a 
a student  should  have  attended  College  courses  I 
not  think  it  would  be  advisable,  in  the  interests 
higher  education,  to  make  it  absolutely  necessary, 
think  it'  would  he  desirable  to  encourage  students 
much  as  possible  to  attend  College  courses;  ah 
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students  -who  are  so  circumstanced  that  they  cannot 
attend  the  Queen’s  College  as  at  present  organised, 
were  facilitated,  by  the  holding  of  evening  classes, 
and  in  other  ways — many  of  them  are  real  students, 
and  most  anxious  to  obtain  a College  education  if  their 
circumstances  admitted  of  it — there  would,  I am  satis- 
fied, be  very  few  entirely  extern  students  in  the  North 
of  Ireland. 

7708.  Supposing  it  were  not  deemed  advisable  to  ex- 
clude extern  students  altogether  from  obtaining  degrees, 
would  you  suggest  any  compromise,  if  I may  use  the 
expression,  in  order  to  secure  a certain  amount  of 
attendance  at  -College  ? — -Yes  ; I would  say  that,  before 
giving  a man  a degree,  he  should  be  required  to  attend 
one  or  two  College  Sessions  at  least. 

7709.  Would  you  go  as  far  as  that? — 'Yes,  I would 
go  as  far  as  that.  I assume  that  the  Queen’s  would  be  re- 
organised so  that  the  desses  would  all  be  worth  attend- 
ing. I have  known  sessions  in  which  two  classes 
were  waste  time.  There  are  some  men,  however,  and 
some  exceptionally  good  men,  too,  who  could  not  do 
that,  and  it  would  be  a pity  to  exclude  them;  but 
on  the  whole,  I would  require  attendance  on  at  least 
some  College  classes  for  one  or  two  years. 

7710.  Do  you  think  those  exceptional  cases  might  be 
met  by  the  University  of  London? — I do  not  think 
London  University  would  do  the  work  of  the  Royal  for 
extern  students.  It  did  nob  before  the  Royal  was 
established.  No  doubt  the  very  best  men  could,  and 
would  get  their  degrees  from  it;  but  others  would  find 
it  difficult  to  get  tuition,  and  the  expense  of  special 
preparation  would  be  too  great. 

7711.  With  regaikl  to  one  matter  to  which  you  re- 
ferred, of  very  great  importance — the  Irish  students 
who  want  to  learn  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engin- 
eering, and  who,  you  say,  have  to  go  to  England  or 
Scotland — do  you  ascribe  that  to  the  limited  range  of 


subjects  in  the  Royal  University  course,  or  to  the  lack 
of  teaching  and  appliances  in  the  affiliated  Colleges  ?— I Mla1, 

find  it  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  both.  I have  had  April  4,  1902. 
conversations  with  several  Engineering  students,  and  — 
have  discusseld  the  question  with  them  ; and  what  they  J“hQ  Maxwell 
tell  me  is  that  there  is  very  little  chance  for  a man  Finnegan, 
who  has  obtained  an  Engineering  degree  here  getting  Lsq.,  ba., 
anything  to  do  afterwards,  and  that  the  degree  is  of  B-Sc- 
very  little  use  to  them.  The  Engineering  course  here 
being  almost  entirely  Civil,  the  degree  is  of  little  use  t-o 
them.  If  the  course  was  widened,  so  as  to  embrace 
more  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering,  and -if  a 
proper  laboratory  and  appliances  were  provided,  there 
would  be  many  more  students. 

7712.  At  present,  I suppose,  the  degree  gives  them 
little  opportunity  of  obtaining  any  appointments  in 
Ireland,  except  that  of  County  Surveyors  ? — Very  little. 

I have  known  Engineering  students  who,  after  ob- 
taining the  B.E.  degree,  have  had  to  wait  four  or  five 
years  for  the  chance  of  a County  Surveyorship,  and  many 
of  them  leave  the  country. 

7713.  Professor  Lorrain  Smith. — You  mentioned  the 
interesting  subject  of  evening  Collegiate  classes:  I 
should  like  to  hear  your  experience  as  to  them? — My 
experience  of  evenin;  sses  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

In  fact,  I would  r.  teach  evening  classes  than 
morning  classes. 

7714.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  ought  to  he 
University  classes  in  .the  evening? — Yes  ; I think  there 
ought  to  be  some  University  classes  in  the  evening. 

There  ought  to  be  an  evening  class  if  even  three  stu- 
dents entered  for  it. 

77115.  In  all  the  subjects? — I think  so 

7716.  That  would,  of  course,  meet  the  case  of  a large 
number  of  students  of  whom  you  have  spoken? — 

Yes ; it  would  meet  their  case. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Robert  M.  Jones,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Principal,  Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast,  examined.  Robert  M. 


7717.  Chairman. — Mr.  Jones,  you  are  Principal  of 
the  Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast? — Yes,  my 
lord. 

7718.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? — 
Nearly  four  years ; and  before  that  I was  Head- 
Master  of  the  Classical  Department  of  the  Institution 
for  seven  years. 

7719.  We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  your  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  condition  of  higher  education  avail- 
able in  Ireland  ? — As  I have  said  in  the  summary  of  my 
evidence,  I accept  the  view  generally  held,  that  the 
existing  provision  for  higher  education  in  Ireland  is 
inadequate  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  inadequate,  be- 
cause no  sufficient  provision  has  been  made  for  Uni- 
versity and  Collegiate  teaching,  as  opposed  to  exami- 
nation ; and  because,  on  the  Science  side,  the  affilia- 
ted Colleges  have  been  left  unequipped  in  stafE  and 
material.  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  and  accepted 
that  a mere  series  of  examinations  is  no  proper  equi- 
valent for  Collegiate  training;  that,  in  fact,  imposed 
by  an  extern  body,  such  examinations  may  be  a posi- 
tive evil  and  incubus.  It  has  been  no  less  strongly 
urged  that  a University  in  which  the  highest  academic 
appointments  are  made  on  grounds  other  than  those 
of  academio  merit  has  something  wrong  at  its  very 
core.  But  the  Royal  University  lias,  been  more  than 
merely  negatively  unsatisfactory ; it  lias  had  a posi- 
tively pernicious  influence,  by  arresting  the  growth 
ana  causing  the  decay  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  which 
offered  almost  the  only  Collegiate  training  outside 
Trinity  College.  That  a University  which  was  at  the 
best  a political  makeshift  has  failed  to  satisfy  any 
important  section  of  the  public  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

I do  not  know  whether  this  Commission  will  be 
able,  on  the  evidence  brought  before  it,  to  recommend 
with  a confident  hope  of  its  success  a scheme  which 
shall  preserve  the  principle  of  united  secular  educa- 
tion. If  they  find  that  they  can  do  so  they  will  reach 
a conclusion  which  will  meet  the  views  of  all  the  non- 
Catholic  bodies  (with  the  lay  Catholic  opinion  I am 
not  acquainted) ; and  they  will  do  much  to  inspire 
hope  of  not  merely  educational,  but  of  social  and 
political  improvement  in  this  country.  At  the  same 
tune  I am  aware  that  those  who  speak,  on  behalf  of 
my  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  have,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent, expressed  themselves  as  hostile  to  this  principle. 
1 -5fve  no  doubt  that  they  have  come  to  this  decision 
with  a full  sense  of  the  responsibility  they  thereby 


incur  for  all  the  consequences  which  may  result  from  m.a. 
a policy  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  set  limits  to  the 
propagation  of  knowledge,  and  hopelessly  divide  the 
best  elements  of  our  country — its  educated  youth. 

If,  however,  no  representations  alter  this  attitude, 
then  the  claim  of  the  Catholic  population  to  special 
and  separate  treatment,  however  great  it  may  be,  can 
never  be  so  strong  as  the  claim  of  the  minority,  that 
the  satisfaction  of  the  demand  of  the  former  shall 
not  impair  in  the  very  slightest  degree  the  provision 
for  the  higher  education  of  the  minority ; and  in  any 
reconstruction  of  the  Univetsity  system,  those  of  us 
here  who  ask  only  for  adequate  provision  for  fostering 
learning  and  science,  and  who  make  no  sectarian  con- 
ditions, have  a right  to  demand  that  for  ourselves, 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  shall  be  adequately  equipped 
and  endowed,  that  it  shall  be  strictly  non-sectarian  and 
free  from  ecclesiastical  control,  and  that  its  students 
shall  be  able  to  obtain  University  degrees  whose  value 
shall  not  be  inferior  to  any  in  this  country.  The 
number  of  Chairs  should  be  increased,  and  the  en- 
dowment of  the  Chairs  be  made  sufficient;  Lecture- 
ships and  Fellowships  should  be  established ; and 
provision  should  be  made  for  additional  teaching  by 
giving  power  to  license  fit  and  proper  graduates  to 
act  as  teachers,  such  teachers  receiving  the  fees  of 
the  students  who  select  their  courses,  and  being 
granted  some  stipend  in  addition.  The  Fellows  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  compelled  to  devote  themselves, 
immediately  on  their  election,  to  teaching,  as  such 
Fellowships  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  encouragement 
to  the  prosecution  of  research  in  the  different  sub- 
jects; and  to  compel  the  Fellows  immediately  to 
commence  to  teach  would  be  a cruel  interruption  of 
their  career,  and  would  defeat  the  very  object  con- 
templated in  the  foundation  of  the  Fellowships.  On 
the  contrary  they  should  be  encouraged  to  proceed  to 
the  greatest  centres  of  learning  and  science,  and  to 
pursue  there  their  studies  and  researches.  If  the 
College  were  re-invigorated  in  some  such  manner  as 
I have  suggested,  and  were  given  a complete  and  ade- 
quate teaching  staff,  then  tne  preparation  and  study 
for  degree  by  pursuing  a course  of  lectures  at  the 
College  might  be  made  compulsory  on  all  candidates. 

At  the  same  time,  the  power  to  enforce  on  students, 
and  particularly  on  Honour  students,  the  taking  out 
of  classes  other  than  those  which  they  actually  require 
or  need  for  their  examination,  should  be  carefully 
limited,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  students  being 
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compelled  to  '.pond  money  end  pc.elon.  tme  in  at-  t^STrf  tamcy"sltol 

tending  lectures  which,  m some  cases,  might  b pern  , , though,  of  course,  in 


tending  lectures 


Robert  il. 
Joues,  Ksq., 

H.A. 


„ competition  worse  than  ever,  though,  of  course,  _ 

them  absurdly  elementary.  <i,A  inttor  alternative  crave  questions  wou.d  bo  certain 

In  the  modernising  oitlmCplleg.  or  th.Un.v.r..^,  ll» v«“ ol  eolntion.  Tlve.o,  howera, 


agitation  has  been  proceeding,  with  a view  to  t > j gpeculativo  matters,  and  probably 

aUishment  under  the  University  ol  e n o all,  * to  h?  diced  from  tlm  whole  sutjel 

Faculty.  I should  ^ b»  ,™i  s.'srsSi  ftr»ns«»w>  s. «•  * rnnt 


m do-  relation 

mercial  houses  and  interests,  as  we  see  the  Technical  Council  or  ^1  ^ tll(J  ^hercs  0f 

Schools  and  Engineering  Faculties  working  ™ different  branches  of  education,  and  endeavour  to  lessen 

”o»  * a s:  Kir^  *«,  w *.  *«*  »< 

. • i .mm  co raful  scrutiny,  which  is  to  be  feared.  _ . , . ... 


The  leaders  of  commerce  may  bo  re^Uy  credited  n.-^LVg^  organic  eounoction  between 

SuSity, « ;Dniv,™ti»:  and  .mr^nidm,®!,. 


that  they  know  equally  well  how  to  obtain 


F^cultie^L^ SthatW attendance  at  day  lectures  should  been  one  of  the 


educational 

?,,SI  a ; rlav  lectures  should  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  coumdcraba 


be  made  compulsory  in  this  as  in  the  other  Faculties. 

very  strongly  dissent  from  this  view.  I believe  the 
establishment  of  such  a Faculty  will  be  a miserable 
fiasco,  unless  provision  is  made  that  the  lectures  shall 
be  given  in  the  evenings.  It  is  admitted  by  the  com- 
mercial men  themselves  that  they  will  not,  to  any  ex- 
tent, take  men  into  their  businesses  after  eighteen  or 


they  1 

Universities,  — b , , , • , 

University  men,  under  tlie  control  and  direction  of  t! 
University-  Our  Intermediate  system  has,  probably, 
suffered  much  from  being  framed1,  directed,  and 
operated  by  a Body,  so  to  speak,  "m  the  air,  having 
official  connection  with  the  maulers,  on  the  one 


unwSds  They  no  doubt,  know  their  own  business  fluonced  by  the  Eoyal  University ; but  under  a bet  er 

v£J  • but  it  is  worth  noting  that  they  often  take  their  system  of  University  Education,  such  a connection 
cwn  'sons  into  the  business  at  a more  advanced  age,  would  have  undoubtedly  been 


and  tliaT the  latter  can  learn  the  business  in  a shorter  meantime  it  would  ho  well  to  raise  somewhat  the 

a™ i**  ». f * ’^*J3TTX.  WCJSS  -toSSiwiiSf  i i * 


tatter  oi  conuuuu  uninwgv,  . . . 

of  the  right  type,  and  of  suitable  ing  Certificate  equivalent  to  Mataoulaliu  . 

have  gone  into  business  and  have  Intwmediate^esmlnfttioM.^Mf^  that  uf  flio  Middle 


able  University 

temperament,  1 0 — - ■ . 

mastered  business  methods  and  aims  n 


a very  short  Grade  ; and  the  same  examination  with  honours,  or  the 

. . . ii.  ,v  . ,i..  u..:.„o..,ii,  oo  nmiiwA  civl  . to  Matriculation 


time  But  this  apart,  we  are  told  that  no  youth  Pass  of  the  Beni  or  Grad'd,  as  equivalent  to  iMatriculatim 
can ’hope  to  enterMsiness  much  later  than  sixteen  and  First  Arts.  Y TZfZiZn  o'  ZLLZlZf 


orUseventeen  u‘£essT<Tis"an" employer's  son,  or  has  class  of  students,  better  trained,  and  misscmsed  of amore 
a strong  private  interest.  Therefore,  the  only  class  solid  instruction,  while  011  ,th°  if'^Tn  his  c^e 

ivail  themselves  of  the  lectures  of  the  proposed  yt>u  would  confer  a boon  by  abolishing,  m Ini,  case. 


CommerciarFaculty  are  the  latter  class— the*  sons  of  what  is  regarded  by  him  and  others  as  a \ 

employers— and  I believe  the  majority  of  those  busi-  tho  First  Arts  examination.  Such  an  examination  } 

employers  va|ue  of  a University  the  latter  is  below  tho  standard  of  the  umwr  forms  rf 

, r * . . . - n.-j_ «»  — j or.il  wo,  may  justly  assume  therefore,  tnat 


ness  men  i 


Cnlleee  the  subject  for  which  they  have  already  in  me  uiuversivy  j s uuu*iv*uxB  » 

their  School  career  shown  a special  aptitude  and  in-  who  have  still  to  continue  their  school  juA 

SSt  pSthS,  no  matter  how  well-equipped  the  that  the  University,  without  ( ^ t 

new  Faculty  is,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  wealthy  bailments,  is  trying  to  do,  or  rather  lo  eot  d™®  ,f  L ' 
employers  will  pass  by  your  Faculty  and  will  send  what  the  schools  are  equipped  to  do  and  wliat  they 
sons  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  just  as  at  an  ought  to  be  able  to  do  much  belter  tluiai  the  Umver- 
earlier  age  they  send  them  to  English  Public  Schools,  sity.  This  examination,  therefore,  if  ^£”*4  tQ. 
although  they  are  not  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  retained  only  for  the  ordinary  Pass  Matnculatio 
SS  sidfiSruction  given  at  the  latter.  Please  dent  in  Arts:.  Medical  students  « tho 

understand  that  we  make  no  complaint  of  this.  They  improved  _ Matnculatuni  which  I taw 
wish  for  their  sons  a kind  of  framing  and  experience  after  having  obtained  the  school  Leaving  Urtmca, 


wish  for  their  sons  a kind  of  training  and  experience  »ac,  %,,n  w™, 

which  they  can  obtain  only  at  an  English  Public  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  dispense  wi  h tho  J 
School  and  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  so  long  as  Arte  examinations  and  to  proceed  linmcdiaitcly  W ^ 


School  and  at  Oxford  and  oamonage,  anu  so  mug  ^ axts  examumuima  »uu.  w — ‘rj  a; 

they  tbinlr  this  will  be  best  for  them,  we  have  no  professional  or  quasi-profcssioual  studies.  But  on  w. 
riaht  to  complain.  I am  now  trying  only  to  show  point,  the  opinion  of  leading  Medical  men  would  a 
how  starved  in  numbers  and  how  lifeless  the  new  servedly  have  great  weight.  I miglvh  add  tnat 
Facultv  would  he,  and  I am  hoping  to  show  also  how  University,  by  accepting  the  Leaving  Certificate,  wo 
:i  T, l^  o n l ot. rl  77o1„«V.1p  anxiliaTv  to  our  Inm  fnr.tr>  Iibto  it.  acknowlodcod  as  equivalent  to  tne 


it  might  be  made  a real  and  valuable  auxiliary  to  our  ;pso  facto  have  it  acknowledged  as  equivaicuv  ™ — 

commercial  houses.  My  proposal  is  that  if  such  a numerous  preliminary  examinations  of  the  dine  _ 

Faculty  he  established,  the  lectures  should  be  given  bodies  which  still  retain  thwr^awn^Bimoial^exarom^ 


culty  be  estaDiisnea,  me  lectures  nmmiu  uo  ooaies  wincu  »uu  u , T o i ti.o,  Phai- 

in  the  evening.  If  they  are  valuable,  systematic,  well  tions ; such  as  the  Incorporated  Law  bocioty,  tne  a « 
illustrated,  and  up  to  date,  many  young  business  men  maceutical  Society,  tho  Colleges  of  Physicians  i 
will  be  found  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan-  Surgeons,  &c.,  and  would  thus  assist  schoolmasters 

tages  offered  by  them ; and  provided  that  these  young  arriving  at  a more  simple,  less  vexatious,  ana 
men  have  had  a school  education  .which  has  brought  effective  organisation  of  their  classes.  , 

them  up  to  at  least  the  standard  of  a fair  Matricula-  7720.  Professor  Ewing.— You  recommend  the 
tion  or  Leaving  Certificate  examination,  they  will  be  lishment  of  evening  classes  for  students  in  tommero 
well  fitted  to  profit  by  them.  subjects?— Yes. 

In  regard  to  the  relations  between  the  Queen  s Col-  7721,  D0  you  suggest  that  attendance  on  those  even- 
lege,  Belfast,  and  the  Technical  School,  it  is  to  be  . should  lead  up  to  a degree,  or  a diplomaj-- 

hoped  that  there  will  be  as  little  overlapping  as  pos-  jf6a  student  desired  it,  i do  not  see  why  it.  should 
sihle.  But  we  know  as  yet  so  httle  of  the  future  aims  Th(j  finTnTnfn.p;Bi1  men  p understand,  have  a preference 
of  the  latter,  of  the  scope  and  methods  of  its  work,  foj,  Btude|rtB  in  cfcmmerce  obtaining  a degree.  1 ® 
that  it  seems  almost  futile  to  attempt  to  discuss  the  t think  it  muuh  mattors  whether  you  call  it  a degree 
matter  in  detail.  The  Technical  School  may  be— and  diploma. 

it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be— a higher  or  superior  . , . , v.  Pffi0ientlj 

Technical  School,  offering  to  those  who  intend  to  adopt  7722._  Do  you  think  the  subjects  could  b effi  ^ ^ 
a manufacturing  and  industrial  career,  a higher  special-  taught  in  evening  classes  (— I do.  I think _ ® there 

ised  education,  analogous  to  that  higher  specialised  Germany.  In  the  Higher  Sdhouls  0 differ®* 

education  or  instruction  which  is  given  to  those  who  they  have  lectures  in  _ the  early  mor  ‘"S-  ^ 


iney  nave  lecuires  m me  eaiuj-  — _ 

propose  to  enter  the  learned  professions.  It  may,  on  hours  of  the  day,  and  in  the  ®v^‘ng-  ° fcke  gut- 

" — -a.vu.l  u-J.  another  Secondary  reason  why  students  could  not  he  prepared  in  tne 


the  other  hand,  establish  itself  as  ...  .c„ 

School,  and  tlirow  its  heavy  endowment  with  its  call  on  jsets  of  Commercial  Education  in  the  evening. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  5th,  1902, 

AT  10  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

Present: The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Robertson,  si. a.,  ll.d.,  p.c.  (Chairman),  The  Most  Rev.  John 

Healy,  d.d.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Clonfert ; The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Madden,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  P.c. ; 

Sir  Richard  Claverhouse  Jebb,  litt.d.,  ll.d.,  d.c.l.,  m.p.  ; Professor  J.  A.  Ewing,  m.a., 
ll.d.,  F.R.S.;  Prolessor  John  Rhys,  m.a.,  d.litt.;  Professor  J.  Lorrain  Smith,  m.a.,  m.d.  ; 

William  J.  M.  Starkie,  Esq.,  litt.d.  ; Wilfrid  Ward,  Esq.,  b.a.  ; Rev.  Professor  R.  H.  F. 

Dickey,  m.a..  d.d.  ; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


Deputation  prom  the  Belfast  Natural  History  and  Philosophical  Society,  received. 

A denutation  from  the  Belfast  Natural  History  and  Philosophical  Society,  including  John  Brown,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent;  Bdl.ert  Lloyd  Patterson,  Esq.,  d.l.,  j.p.,  f.l.s.,  Vice-President;  Sir  Otto  Jaffd,  j.p.  ; Robert 
Young  Esq.  c.e.,  j.p.,  Vice-President ; "William  Swanston,  Esq.,  f.g.s.,  Vice-President;  anld  Robert 
M Young  Esq.,n.A.,  m.h.i.a,,  j.p.,  Hon  Sec.,  waited  on  the  Commission,  to  urge  upon  them  thenecessity 
of'  enlarging  the  provision!  for  scientific  teaching  and  research  in  Belfast,  by  strengthening  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Queen’s  College,  especially  in  the  Department  of  Natural  Science. 


John  Brown, 
Esq.,  and 
others. 


The  following  Memorial  from  the  Council  of  the 
Society  was  read  by  Mr.  Young,  Honorary  Secretary. 

“Memorial  of  the  -Belfast  Natural  History  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
University  Education  in  Ireland. 

“ The  Council  of  the  Belfast  Natural  History  and 
Philosophical  Society,  which  is  the  oldest  scientific 
association  in  the  city,  having  been  established  in 
1821  for  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  Natura* 
History,  Science,  and  Philosophy,  desire  to  urge  upon 
the  Royal  Commission  on  University  Education  in 
Ireland  the  extreme  desirability  of  enlarging  the 
provision  for  scientific  teaching  and  research  in 
Belfast,  by  strengthening  the  equipment  of  our  local 
Queen’s  College,  with  which  our  Society  has  always 
been  linked  by  strong  ties. 

“As  the  name  of  our  Society  indicates,  it  devotes 
special  attention  to  Natural  History.  Some  of  the 
most  notable  Irish  naturalists  have  been  members  of 
it,  among  whom  may  he  mentioned  TV  illiani  Thomp- 
son, Robert  Patterson,  F.n.s.,  and  John  Templeton, 
„and  it  still  has  upon  its  roll  the  names  of  many 
leading  local  naturalists.  It  is  to  the  Society  a matter 
of  deep  regret  that  in  this  great  branch  of  knowledge 
Queen’s  College,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the 
advancement  of  learning,  is  hampered  by  want  of 
money.  The  entire  sum  placed  by  the  State  at  its 
disposal  for  the  teaching  of  -Natural  History  is 
meagre  in  the  extreme,  and  the  fact  that  for  the 
four  subjects  of  Zoulogy,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and 
Geology  but  one  Chair  has  been  provided  speaks 
for  itself.  Originally  the  College  possessed  a sepa- 
rate Chair  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  but  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  abolished  by  the  Government. 
| The  Council  of  the  Natural  History  Society  regard 

t this  action  as  an  entirely  retrograde  step,  and  beg 

respectfully  but  earnestly  to  suggest  that  the  <mair 
should  be  re-established.  In  their  opinion  there 
; should  also  be  a separate  Chair  of  Botany,  and  the 

duties  of  Curator  of  the  large  Natural  History  Mu- 
lt seum  in  the  College  should  not  be  laid  upon  the 
shoulders  of  an  already  overburdened  Professor,  but 
should  be  discharged  by  an  official  giving  bis  entire 
I time  to  the  work.  The  College  is  moreover  urnpro- 

ivided  with  a proper  Biological  Laboratory,  so  that 
in  regard  to  the  whole  of  this  important  department 
of  Natural  Science  its  work  cannot  but  be  handi- 
capped, in  a way  which  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
continue,  in  the  only  State-endowed  College  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  a College  of  which  we  have  reason 
to  be  proud. 

“In  other  important  departments  of  Science  also, 
the  College  has  been,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council, 
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treated  in  an  unwisely  parsimonious  fashion.  For 
Natural  Philosophy,  a subject  so  supremely  important 
in  a community  such  as  ours,  no  laboratory  has  ever 
been  provided  by  Government.  The  want  is  now 
happily  about  to  be  supplied  through  the  munificence 
of  one  of  cur  fellow-citizens.  Chemistry  was  for 
years  left  in  an  almost  similar  condition,  and  even 
now,  a building  for  its  use,  the  erection  of  which  was 
commenced  by  the  Treasury  eight  or  nine  years  ago, 
remains  unfinished.  We  consider  also  that  the  sums 
available  in  the  College  for  the  maintenance  of  all 
the  scientific  departments,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
research,  are  entirely  inadequate. 

“We  regard  it  as  a duty  which  we  owe  to  the  city  in 
which  we  live,  and  to  the  great  department  of 
knowledge  for  the  study  and  promotion  of  which  our- 
Society  was  established,  to  make  this  statement  to 
the  Commission,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  they 
may  be  able  in  their  report  to  make  such  a repre- 
sentation on  the  matters  which  we  have  brought  be- 
fore them  as  will  secure  to  Belfast  a worthier  pro- 
vision in  its  College  for  the  important  branches  of 
Science  to  which  we  have  referred.  When  we  go- 
bo  Dublin,  and  see  such  establishments  as  the  splen- 
did Museum  in  Kildare-street,  the  great  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Glasnevin,  the  large  National  Library, 
with  its  extensive  scientific  department,  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  which,  with  far  fewer  students 
than  our  Queen’s  -College,  is  yet  equipped  with  a 
much  more  adequate  provision  for  scientific  teaching, 
and  when  we  learn  that  all  of  them  are  provided  and 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  while  Belfast, 
with  a larger  population  than  Dublin,  and  teeming 
with  manufactures  and  industries  of  all  kinds,  for 
which  scientific  training  is  indispensable,  is  treated, 
in  the  matter  to  which  we  have  referred,  in  a manner 
so  different,  we  cannot  but  call  attention  to  the  dis- 
parity, and  ask  the  intervention  of  the  Commission 
in  order  that  it  may  be  adjusted  by  the  placing  of 
our  local  Queen’s  College,  in  the  prosperity  of  which 
we  have  all  so  deep  a concern,  on  the  footing  in  these 
respects  which  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  occupy. 

“ Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Belfast 
Natural  History  and  Philosophical  Society. 

John  Brown,  President. 

Robert  Lloyd  Patterson,  Vice  President. 

Otto  Jaffe. 

Robert  Young,  Vice-President. 

William  Swanston,  Vice-President. 

Robert  M.  Young,  Hon.  Sec. 

"Belfast,  Kith  March,  1902.” 
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Belfast. 
April  5, 1902. 

John  Brown, 
Esq.,  and 
others. 


Thomas  F. 
Shillingbon, 
Esq.,  j.p. 
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Mr.  John  Bbown. — As  President  of  tlie  Society,  I 
beg  to  say  that  I quite  agree  with  everything  that  has  been 
said  in  the  Memorial  as  to  the  totally  inadequate  ac- 
commodation for  physical  and  research  work  in  the 
Belfast  College,  and  I speak  from  actual  experience. 
During  a period  when  I was  moving  from  one  house, 
where  I had  a laboratory,  to  another  house,  which  I was 
about  to  fit  with  a laboratory,  Dr.  Everett,  formerly 
Professor  of  Physics  in  the  College,  was  kind  enough 
to  allow  mo  to  work  in  his  department.  I call  it  a 
department,  and  not  a laboratory.  The  Professor  of 
Physics  is,  in  a College  such  as  that  of  Belfast,  sup- 
posed to  be  provided  with  a laboratory ; but  there  is 
no  laboratory  here.  I had  to  work  in  a tower.  I 
do  not  think  that  any  other  man,  perhaps,  could  have 
The  deputat 


worked  in  such  a place  ; mu  in  my  own  piace  1 wortafl 
in  an  attic.  Professor  Ewing  will  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culty of  working  with  delicate  scientific  instruments 
in  a tower,  especially  in  windy  wcatlior.  Fortunately, 
owing  to  my  experience  in  the  attic,  I was  able  to 
work  in  tliotovvev,  except  when  it  blew  very  hard.  I feel 
that  very  few  students  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
work  in  a proper  laboratory  on  a ground  floor,  would 
find  it  imssililo  to  work  hero.  I am  not  asking  for 
much ; bub  if  I were  a iiiomlbor  of  the  Government,  I 
would  cither  have  a proper  College,  or  none  at  all.  I 
don’t  think  you  should  have  only  ha-f  a one. 

OnAiHMAN.— Gentlemen,  wo  are  much  obliged  for  the 
statement  you  have  put  before  us,  and  it  shall  have 
our  most  careful  consideration, 
a withdrew. 


| 
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Thomas  F.  Shillington,  Esq.,  j.p.,  Hon.  Treasurer  am 
exami 

7723.  Chairman. — Mr.  Shillington,  I understand  that 
you  have  been  good  enough  to  come  here  to  explain 
your  views,  and  that  of  the  body  with  which  you  are 
connected,  upon  some  of  the  matters  which  have  been 
referred  to  us? — 'Yes,  my  lord,  I have  come  prepared 
to  make  a short  statement.  I do  not  know  exactly 
the  points  upon  which  toe  Commission  desires  infor- 
mation, bub  as  to  any  particulars  in  which  I may  fail 
to  do  so  in  my  statement,  I shall  be  very  glad  to 
supplement  it,  by  answering  any  questions  that  you  may 
put  to  me,  as  well  as  I am  able. 

7724.  You  are  a member  of  the  Methodist  body  ? — I 
am,  my  lord. 

7725.  It  is  a very  considerable  body,  and  we  under- 
stood that  you  would  address  us  on  their  behalf? 
— Well,  my  lord,  to  some  extent,  I may  be  considered 
in  that  capacity,  but  I do  not  claim  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  Methodists  generally.  Any  opinions  which  I express 
are  my  own,  anld  I desire  that  that  shall  be  understood. 

I am  a member  of  the  Annual  Conference,  and  of  the 
Committee  of  Privileges,  &c.,  and  am  generally  familiar 
with  the  views  of  the  Methodist  Churoh  on  educational 
matters  ; but  I have  not  been  deputed  as  representative 
in  any  way.  I appear  in  response  to  the  invitation  of 
the  Commission,  and  I shall  be  glad  to  give  them  any 
information  or  assistance  in  my  power.  In  the  first 
place,-  I wish  to  state  that  the  Methodist  Church  has 
given  a prominent  place  to  education,  and  has  spent 
large  sums  ef  money  in  that  direction,  especially  in 
the  building  and  equipment  of  their  two  large  Colleges, 
in  Dublin  and  Belfast.  In  toe  College  in  Belfast  all 
classes  are  open  to  girls  as  well  as  boys. 

The  M'Arthur  Hall  was  founded  ten  years  ago,  by 
the  late  Six  William  M'Arthur  (who  was  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  in  1881),  as  a residence  for  ladies  attending 
the  classes  in  the  College  in  'Belfast.  The  Hall  is 
very  complete  in  all  its  details,  and  can  accommodate 
about  fifty  in  residence,  in  addition  to  the  staff.  The 
matter  of  providing  suitable  residence  for  lady  students 
has  not  been  lost  sight  of,  anld  in  the  Hall  there  are 
special  students’  chambers,  of  a type  quite  unique  and 
most  convenient,  where  lady  students  can  reside  while 
in  attendance  on  the  classes  in  Queen’s  College.  I 
understand  that  a proposal  has  been  made  that  such 
arrangements  as  I have  referred  to,  and  toe  facilities 
offered  for  ladies  taking  a University  course,  should 
be  recognised  by  the  Colleges  in  some  way,  by  licence, 
or  capitation  grant,  or  on  results  ; and  in  the  interests 
of  the  higher  education  of  women  I should  strongly 
support  toe  proposal.  The  fact  that  all  the  classes 
in  toe  Queen’s  College,  and  degrees  in  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity, are  open  alike  to  women  as  to  men,  is  a great 
advantage  to  our  lady  students. 

With  regard  to  the  whole  question  of  Irish  Univer- 
sity Education,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  by  the 
terms  of  the  Reference  excluding  the  Dublin  University, 
this  Commission  is  obliged  to  approach  the  question 
with  one  hand  tied  ; or,  in  other  words,  with  the  case, 
to  that  extent,  prejudged.  It  shuts  out  of  sight  com- 
pletely that  which,  in  all  probability,  would  be  the 
best  solution  of  toe  problem.  But  leaving  Trinity 
College  out  of  the  question,  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  various  religious  bodies  in  Ireland  were  by  the 
legislation  of  1869-70,  placed  on  toe  same  level,  by  the 
plan  then  known  as  levelling  down,  or  disestablish- 
ment ; and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  depart  from  the 
policy  then  inaugurated  without  re-creating  the  same 
state  of  affairs  which  was  only  then  got  rid  of  with 
great  difficulty.  It  is  impossible  to  differentiate  be- 
tween the  endowment  of  a Churoh  and  toe  endowment 
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of  a College  in  which  all  too  tenets  of  a Church  are 
taught ; and  in  following  out  the  policy  just  referred 
to,  I am  strongly  adverse  to  public  money  being  granted 
for  denominational  teaching  of  religion. 

The  Queen’s  College,  if  fully  equipped  and  strength- 
ened, as  I shall  explain,  would  fulfil  all  our  require- 
ments as  a teaching  College  in  'Belfast.  Its  character, 
as  a non-denominational  institution,  has  been  always 
fully  maintained.  I have  now  known  some- 
thing of  it  under  throe  Presidents,  and 
I never  knew,  and  never  heard  of, 
any  interference  with,  or  injury  to,  the  religious 
views  of  any  student  of  any  denomination  ; and  its 
Presidents  and  Professors  have  well  sustained  its  high 
reputation.  But  the  fact  remains,  notwithstanding, 
that  a large  section  of  toe  people  hold  aloof  from  these 
Colleges,  and  in  tho  best  interests  of  too  country  I 
think  they  ought  to  he  i*rovidod  for.  It  is  simply 
deplorable  that  the  various  denominations  in  this 
country  have  succeeded  in  dividing  tlio  people  into 
separate  camps,  to  a very  large  extent,  from  the  Pri- 
mary Schools  onwards,  to  their  infinite  loss  anld  es- 
trangement ; and  to  break  down  this  moBt  unfortunate 
system,  or  at  least  to  moderate  its  rigour  and  influence, 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  objects  in  view  in  toe  settle- 
ment of  the  question. 

I believe  there  is  no  general  demand  for  a Belfast 
University,  but  rather  the  reverse.  The  idea  of  four 
Universities,  hb  lias  been  proposed,  for  our  small  popu- 
lation, would  bo  excessive.  On  the  same  scale,  Eng- 
land might  have  forty.  A Belfast  University  would, 
for  a long  time,  remain  small  and  provincial,  and 
students  would  lose  seriously  through  lack  of  a wider 
area  of  competition.  The  host  solution,  in  my  opinion, 
considering  the  very  complex  circumstances  of  the  case, 
will  be  to  maintain  the  Royal  University,  reconstructed, 
having  affiliated  wibli  it  four  Colleges,’ largely  autono- 
mous in  their  management,  one  of  them  chiefly  to 
Roman  Catholics  ; and  thus  abolish  tho  present  indirect 
method  of  endowment  of  the  University  ‘College,  Dab-  , 
lin._  All  these  Colleges  should,  of  course,  be  perfectly  \ 
equipped  and  up-to-date.  All  classes  to  be  open  to 
women  as  well  ns  to  men,  and  to  all  denominations,  and  r 
the  best  possible  Professors  secured  without  religious  . 
lest. 

The  Queen’s  College,  in  its  scheme  or  conception, 
supplies  the  needs  of  'Belfast,  and  should  ho  maintained 
as  one  of  toe  affiliated  Colleges  referred  to.  The  fact 
that  large  private  donations  aro  given  to  supply  some 
of  its  pressing  needs  shows  a strong  'desire  on  the  Part 
of  the  people  of  the  North  of  Ireland  that  the  Belfast 
College  should  continue  its  career  as  in  the  past.  But  1 
it  should  not  he  obliged  to  rely  on  private  donors  to 
necessary  equipment.  _ Such  donations  are  much  needed  ’ 
for  prizes,  Scholarships,  and  other  incentives  to  stu-  l 
dents ; but  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  what  is  $ 
absolutely  necessary  for  teaching  purposes  shall  be  • 
supplied  on  a generous  scale  by  the  Government. 

In  this  large  business  centre,  special  Chairs  should 
he  established  for  'Commercial  Education,  Scionce,  and 
Technology.  These  subjects  are,  I learn,  already  be- 
fore you,  and  I need  not  do  more  than  express  my 
opinion  that  toe  matter  demands  urgent  attention 
This  country  must  stand  or  fall  largely  according  to 
its  future  commercial  enterprise.  The  struggle  wifi 
be  severe,  and  the  object  to  be  kept  in  view  is  how  best 
to  bring  out  toe  keenest  intellectual  powers  available, 
and  train  and  develop  them  in  the  interests  of  the 
trade  of  the  country. 

As  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  Natural  History 
and  Philosophical  Society,  I should  like  to  say  a word 
in  support  of  the  Memor’a!  presented  to  you  this 
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morning,  and  that  will  simply  be  to  emphasise  what 
has  been  already  said.  The  Memorial  points  to  a real 
grievance,  and  its  prayer  is  presented  in  very  moderate 
language.  A much  more  generous  treatment  of  the 
subjects  referred  to  is  absolutely  necessary. 

7726.  Professor  Rhys. — There  was  a gentleman  ex- 
amined yesterday,  who  objected  to  all  grants  to  de- 
nominational education,  direct  or  indirect.  As  yon 
know  you  have  referred  to  it  in  your  statement — there 
is  an  indirect  grant  made  to  the  Jesuit  'College  in 
Dublin.  I asked  him  what  he  would  do  in  that  case ; 
and  he  said  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
denominational  endowment  from  public  funds.  You 
would  not  think  that  that  would  be  quite  a practical 
kind  of  step  to  take — would  you? — I think  not.  I make 
a great  difference  between  grants  for  the  teaching  of 
religious  subjects  that  are  points  of  difference  and 
controversy  between  various  sections  o,f  the  population, 
and  grants  in  aid  of  education,  which  the  Government 
of  the  country  ought  to  be  interested  in  fostering  to 
the  best  possible  advantage. 

7727.  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward.— You  propose  substitut- 
ing a direct  endowment  for  University  College,  Dublin, 
instead  of  the  present  indirect  endowment  ? — Yes  ; I 
think  the  present  system  is,  on  all  hands,  admittedly 
not  wise.  I would  much  prefer  that  the  endowment, 
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whatever  it  was,  should  he  open  and  above  boaiid. 
I would  scarcely  say  the  present  system  is  underhand, 
but,  at  all  events,  it  is  not  a direct  or  straightforward 
method  of  endowment. 

7728.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Heart. — If  the  College  is  to  be 
established  at  all,  you  think  it  ought  to  be  well  manned, 
and  well  equipped? — What  College? 

7729.  The  proposed  College  for  Catholics  in  Dublin? 
— Certainly. 

7730.  Professor  Dicket. — What  provision  would  you 
make  for  the  Aits  Department  of  a College  which  is 
recognised  by  the  Royal  University  as  on  an  equality 
with  the  other  Colleges — I refer  to  Magee  College, 
Londonderry,  which  is  recognised  by  the  University 
just  as  the  Jesuit  College  in  Dublin  is  recognised?— I 
must  confess  that  Magee  College  escaped  my  recollection 
in  the  statement  I have  made. 

7731.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  recognise  it  in  the 
University  system  as  it  has  been  already  recognised  ? — 
That  would  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  recognition. 
I understand  it  is  more  or  less  a private  College,  a 
denominational  College. 

7732.  Its  Arts  Department  is  open  to  all? — That  is 
true.  I am  hardly  prepared  with  an  answer  to  that 
question.  It  had  escaped  my  observation  altogether. 

ss  withdrew. 


Rev.  Thomas  Walker,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in 

7733.  Chairman. — Mr.  Walker,  you  are  Professor  of 
Hebrew  in  the  Presbyterian  College,  Belfast? — I am, 
my  lord. 

7734.  You  are  a graduate  both  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  of  Oxford? — I am. 

7735.  Would  you  kindly  express  your  views  on  the 
points  which  occur  to  you  in  reference  to  the  subject 
of  our  inquiry — I believe  we  invited  you  to  come? — 
Yes ; I received  an  invitation  from  your  Secretary.  I 
may  say,  in  connection  with  that,  that  I am  not  de- 
puted by  any  organised  body  to  represent  their  views  ; 
at  the  same  time,  I have  spoken  to  many  persons  on 
the  subject,  and  I find  that  my  views  are  by  no  means 
without  representatives  among  those  with  whom  I have 
come  in  contact.  There  has  been  so  much  repetition  on 
this  subject  of  University  Education,  that  I hardly 
think  it  necessary  to  weary  you  by  going  through  what 
has  been  said  by  almost  everyone ; and,  perhaps,  I 
may  pass  over  the  general  question  of  denomination- 
alism  in  connection  with  University  Education.  There- 
fore, I shall  proceed  at  once  to  the  immediate  question, 
as  it  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  and  to  the  minds  of 
others  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

I admit  the  demand  for  a University  in  the  North 
of  Ireland  has  not  been  made  very  prominent.  The 
reasons  for  that  are  obvious.  First  of  all,  the  people 
of  the  North  of  Ireland  are,  politically,  comparatively 
weak,  and  I suppose  it  has  dawned  upon  them  that-, 
of  themselves,  they  would  have  little  chance  of  obtain- 
ing a University,  the  foundation  of  a University  being, 
in  one  aspect,  a political  matter.  The  only  way  in 
which  one  can  see  any  demand  made  for  a change  is  the 
strong  expression  of  discontent  with  the  state  of  things 
which  we  find  to  our  hand.  In  my  opinion  the  pro- 
vision for  University  Education  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land is  defective  on  the  ground  that  the  only  form  of 
University  we  have  for  the  population  of  Ulster  is,  in 
no  real  sense,  or  properly  speaking,  a University  at 
all ; and  its  continuance  as  the  only  form  of  “ Univer- 
sity" available  for  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
North  of  Ireland  is  an  injustice,  examining,  as  it 
does,  students  who  are  not  in  any  sense  connected  with 
a proper  collegiate  institution.  I lay  great  stress  upon 
that.  I would  insist,  if  I had  anything  to  do  with 
framing  the  regulations  of  a University,  that  no  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  examination,  or  admission 
to  degrees,  of  any  students,  unless  they  had  been  edu- 
cated in  a proper  College.  We  may  lecture  as  we  like, 
and  discuss  as  we  may,  what  education  is,  but  the 
, very  existence  of  such  an  “ Examining  University  ” 
fosters  a certain  ideal  of  what  education  is  which  ope- 
rates on  the  minds  of  students  ; the  students  take  their 
ideal  from  the  actual  institution  they  have  set  up  for 
them,  and  that  ideal  is  not  a worthy  or  satisfying 
ideal.  The  young  men  come  to  our  so-called  Univer- 
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sity ; they  study,  either  in  a College  or  by  private 
study ; and  they  take  degrees  by  mere  examination, 
as  Government  has  enabled  them  to  do,  only  to  find 
out  perhaps,  in  after  life,  and  when  it  is  too  late, 
that  they  have  made  a horrible  blunder  in  connecting 
themselves  with  an  institution,  the  degrees  conferred  by 
which  are,  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  Univer- 
sities, an  insufficient  equipment  for  the  work  of  life, 
and  a very  inadequate  way  of  obtaining  academic 
recognition.  If  nothing  better  can  be  had,  and  if  we 
have  to  deal  with  this  as  the  ultimate  state  of  things, 
behind  which  we  cannot  go,  the  federation  of  a number 
of  Colleges  in  the  country  under  a General  Examining 
Board  may,  perhaps,  be  better  than  that  such  Colleges 
should  prosecute  their  work  without  such  federation. 
But  this  is  not  the  best  attainable  state  of  things  ; and, 
therefore,  having  to  put  up  with  it  is,  by  comparison 
with  other  cities  and  Universities,  an  injustice.  A 
city  like  Belfast  is  too  important  not  to  be  itself  the 
centre  and  seat  of  a real  University : and  while  every 
possible  provision  should  be  made  to  enable  talented 
students  of  limited  means  to  reside  and  study  at  a 
University,  I would  admit  no  students,  _ except  those 
who  were  bona  fid-e  members  of  such  a University,  to  go 
in  for  degrees ; and  that  principle  should  also  apply 
to  Dublin  University.  At  the  same  time,  I wish  to 
state  that  I have  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the  work 
of  private  teachers.  As  far  as  I have  experience, 
every  University  town  has  quite  a number  of  students 
preparing  for  graduation  under  private  teachers  ; but 
this  should  not  be  a substitute  for  University  educa- 
tion, but  rather  a sort  of  supplement,  for  those  who 
require  it,  and  are  able  to  pay  for  such  teaching.  The 
work  of  private  teachers  I would  leave  untouched. 

Another  feature  of  the  case,  which  strikes  me  as 
being  a further  injustice,  is  this.  I am  not  connected 
with  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  in  any  way,  nor  am 
I a graduate  of  the  Royal  University ; but  in  my 
opinion  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  was  planned  on 
too  small  a scale  to  be  in  any  sense  an  equivalent,  to 
the  people  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  for  such  a Univer- 
sity as  that  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  was  for 
long  only  available,  in  the  main,  for  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland.  From  the  academic  point  of 
view,  the  grievance  would  therefore  exist,  even  if  there 
were  no  Roman  Catholic  problem  ; still,  it  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  fact  of  the  Roman  Catholic  University 
question  having  been  again  raised  within  the  last  few 
years  has  brought  up  the  claims  of  the  North  of  Ireland 
in  a new  form.  Assuming  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims  to  have  the  Irish  University  system  altered  to 
suit  the  special  needs  of  Roman  Catholics,  are  met, 
either  (1)  by  the  foundation  of  a Reman  Catholic 
Ccll.ge  in  Dublin,  to  be  incorporated  in  the  University 
of  Dublin,  or  (2)  by  the  foundation  of  a new  Uni- 
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Belfast.  versity  in  Dublin,  framed  so  as  to  give  thorn  the  same 
r t — control  of  it  as  Protestants  exercise  in  Trinity  College, 
April  5,  1002.  I think  the  only  adequate  solution  of  the  difficulty  in 
u,_  JjY-,  the  North  of  Ireland  would,  be  the  foundation  and 
Walker  °mj!  satisfactory  endowment  of  a University  in  Belfast. 

' On  the  first  of  these  alternatives  I need  only  remark  that 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  finality ; and,  from  all  I can 
gather,  want  of  finality  is  a fatal  objection ; and,  as 
far  as  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  was  concerned, 
there  would  be  the  same  difficulty.  During  the  tran- 
sition stage,  I do  not  think  the  numbers  in  attendance 
at  the  Queen's  College  would  increase  very  much  ; and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  experiment  could 
be  a satisfactory  one. 

I admit  that  many  people  in  Ulster  are  opposed 
to  the  scheme  of  a Roman  Catholic  University  or  en- 
dowed College,  and,  therefore,  to  the  foundation  of 
a University  in’  Belfast.  But  their  objection  arises 
from  their  not  considering  the  question  on  its  merits, 
from  the  academic  point  of  view,  but  as  a political 
expedient,  used  to  induce  them  to  abstain  from  op- 
posing the  foundation  of  a Roman  Catholic  Univer- 
sity ; and  so  the  educated  amongst  them  prefer  to  let 
matters  alone,  although  discontented  with  things  as 
they  are.  They  are  jealous  of  Trinity  College,  and 
they  resent  the  abolition  of  the  Queen’s  University. 
In  the  second  place,  they  object  to  the  scheme  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  made  clear  to 
them  that  the  University  of  Belfast  would  not  simply 
be  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  as  at  present  known,  called 
by  another  name,  but  would  be  much  enlarged,  and 
adequately  endowed,  and  so  of  such  a character  as  would 
lead  the  Ulster  people  to  regard  it  with  some  pride,  as 
an  institution  of  first  class  importance,  and  in  no 
essential  respect  inferior  to  the  provision  made  for  the 
higher  education  of  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
and  Roman  Catholics. 

I have  left  out,  as  a possible  solution,  the  founda- 
tion of  a Roman  Catholic  College  in  connection  with 
the  Royal  University,  because  I do  not  regard  the 
Royal  University  as  a real  University.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  difficulty  would  not  be.  met  by  incorporating 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast  (somewhat  enlarged  and  better 
endowed)  with  the  Roman  Catholic  College  in  Dublin, 
under  the  University  of  Dublin.  This  scheme  labours 
under  the  disadvantages  already  hinted  at  when  con- 
sidering the  Royal  University  anld  others.  It  might 
suit  Dublin,  but  not  Belfast.  There  is,  first,  the 
geographical  difficulty.  The  connection  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege with  Dublin  University  would  still  remain,  bona 
tide,  largely  what  it  has  always  been  ; whereas  the  fede- 
ration of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  with  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  a new  Roman  Catholic  College  in  the  Dublin 
University  would  not  be  a real  inclusion  of  Queen’s 
•College  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  or  it  would  not 
be  the  real  University  of  Dublin  with  which  it  would 
be  incorporated.  For  the  only  connection  of  Belfast 
students  with  the  Dublin  University  would  still  be  by 
examinations  only,  held  in  common,  as  in  Royal  Uni- 
versity ; if  not  even  that,  but  Dublin  University  only 
" registered  ” the  results  of  examinations  held  in  Bel- 
fast, then  the  connection  is  only  nominal,  with  no 
reality  about  it  at  all.  Such  a transformed  and  depo- 
tentiated  Dublin  University  is  in  no  sense  the  Dublin 
University  in  whose  history  and  prestige  the.  Irish 
people  wish  to  share.  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  sharing 
.m  the  prestige  of  a great  University,  like  Oxford  or 
Dublin,  simply  by  being  so  annexed  thereto  that  Ox- 
ford or  Dublin  Examiners  set  the  papers  at  the  exami- 
nations, instead  of  Royal  University  or  Belfast 
Examiners.  If,  for  example.  Royal  University  students 
were  examined  simultaneously  with  Oxford  students  for 
degrees  by  the  same  Examiners,  that  would  not  alter 
in  the  slightest  the  character  of  the  education  of  the 
two  sets  of  men.  The  man  educated  at  Oxford  would 
be,  for  good  or  evil,  one  type  of  man ; the  man  from 
Belfast  or  Cork  would  be,  for  good  or  evil,  a different 
type.  All  the  world  would  recognise  the  difference, 
except  the  unfortunate  individual  himself  from  the 
Royal  University,  and  his  friends,  who,  just  from  the 
“ common  examination  ” theory,  had  been  led  to  deceive 
themselves. 

I*  a University  of  suitable  character  and  dimensions 
could  have  been  founded  a century  ago  in  Belfast,  it 
would  have  gathered  ropnd  it  by  this  time,  the  loyal 
support  of  the  people  of  Ulster.  It  would  have  grown 
with  the  growth  of  the  century,  and  its  endowments 
by  this  time  might  have  equalled  those  of  Universities 
m the  large  towns  of  England.  The  Government 


cannot  all  at  once  expu-t  the  people  of  Belfast  and 
neighbourhood  to  take  such  an  interest  in  the  compara- 
tively small  Queen's  College,  as  is  taken  by  the  people  ' 
of  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Ac.,  in  the 
important  Universities  of  recent  foundation  in  those 
cities.  But  I insist  that  the  foundation  of  Univer- 
sities for  the  people  is  a duly  of  the  State,  and 
not  merely  the  conferring  of  a privilege  on  a favoured  ’ 
community.  If  a University  were  now  founded  in  Bel-  ' 
fast  tli('  Government  would  liavo  to  bear  these  facts 
in  mind,  for  they  are  due  to  the  comparative  neglect 
of  the  Governments  in.  former  days,  with  regard  to 
the  provision  made  for  IJniversily  Education  for  Ulster- 
men, as  compared  with  that  made,  mainly  for  others,  j 
in  Dublin  University.  They  only  gave  about  £1,600  a t 
year  to  the  old  Belfast  Royal  Academical  Institution,  i 
The  endowment  to  he  provided  would  need  to  bo  on  ? 
such  a scale  as  would  make  the  University  a leading  ;. 
and  imposing  feature,  in  a city  where  mate-rial  wealth  ’ 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  interest  taken  by  its  $ 
possessors  in  literary,  scientific,  and  academic  culture. 

If  this  lie  not  done,  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  < 
of  Belfast  will  probably  continue  to  hold  aloof  from  ■ 
an  institution  which  they  can  easily  see  is  insignificant, 
compared  with  the  corresponding  Universities  at  Bub-  ’ 
lin.  and  in  England  and  Scotland,  to  which  they  can 
now  send  their  sons  ; and  the  scheme  for  the  further- 
ance of  University  Education  in  Ireland  will,  as  far  as 
Belfast  is  concerned,  not  reach  any  very  high  measure 
of  success. 

I added  a note  in  my  Summary  of  Evidence,  calling 
attention  to  tho  fact  that  the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland 
have  a Theological  College  at  Belfast,  with  six  Pro- 
fessorships, and  a College  for  Arts  ami  Theology,  with 
seven  Professorships,  at  Londonderry ; and  I men- 
tioned that  if  a University  of  suitable  character  were 
founded  in  Belfast,  it  might  lie  desirable  to  ascertain 
whether  tho  General  Assembly  of  this  Presbyterian 
Church  could  bo  so  far  satisfied,  liy  a measure  of  repre- 
sentation on  the  govorning  body  of  tile  University,  that 
they  would,  in  the  interest  of  the  University,  be  willing 
to  remove  the  Arts  Faculty  from  Derry,  and  have  its 
Professorships  included  in  the  University.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  granting  of  degrees  in  Theology,  conferred 
by  the  Theological  Faculties  of  Belfast  and  Derry 
under  a separate  Charter  dated  in  1881  could  be  more  > 
fittingly  taken  over  by  the  new  University,  if  arrange-  ; 
ments  for  this  were  found  practicable  between  the  , 
University  and  the  Theological  Faculties.  I do  not 
know  whether  this  arrangement  could  be  carried  out; 
and,  perhaps,  I had  better  not  refer  to  it  further.  In 
my  own  opinion,  the  multiplying  of  small  Colleges, 
duplicating  the  same  work  of  leaching  the  mere  ele- 
ments of  Literature  and  Science,  is  undesirable.  We 
need  progressive  institutions,  and  these  need  self- 
government  and  large  equipment  for  the  advancement 
of  learning.  I do  not  know  that  there  is  any  great 
demand  for  Theological  degrees  ; but  if  such  degrees 
are  granted,  I think  a University,  with  power  to  control  , 
such  degrees,  would  be  the  proper  body  to  confer  them. 

In  a letter  to  one  of  the  local  papers,  which,  I see,  your  i 
Secretary  has  printed  at  the  end  of  my  Summary,  I I 
deal  with  the  same  subject,  and  say  that  if  a Univer-  * 
sity  be  founded  in  Belfast,  tho  continuance  of  this  | 
anomaly  will,  presumably,  not  bo  desired. 

7736.  Would  you  wish  that  letter  to  bo  printed  in  the 
Appendix  ?— Yes,  my  lord,  if  the  Commission  think  it  ; 
worth  while.* 

7737.  Certainly.  There  is  one  matter  I would  like 

to  have  on  the  notes.  You  have,  I think,  had  persons 
experience  of  several  Universities  Yes.  I resided  j 
two  years  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  then  went  to 
Oxford.  I resided  three  years  in  Oxford,  of  which  I | 
am  a graduate  in  Arts,  as  well  as  of  Dublin.  I Bp®1  | 
a couple  of  sessions  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  for  three  | 
semesters  at  Heidelberg,  two  at  Halle,  and  two  at  !; 
Lausanne,  and  have  also  been  at  Stras'-burg.  | 

7738.  May  I ask  are  you  connected  with  the  Presby-  | 
terian  Church? — Yes  ; I am  an  ordained  minister  ot  | 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a Theological  Professor.  • 

7739.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy. — I listened  with  great 
attention  and  interest  to  your  statement,  which  1 
think,  was  very  able,  and  well  thought  out.  I wish  to 
ascertain  more  exactly  your  opinions  upon  some  of  the  , 
important  points  to  which  yon  referred.  Am  I ngM 
in  taking  it  that,  on  the  academic  merits  of  the  qnts-  • 
tion,  you  consider  that  the  best  solution  of  the  dim- 
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culty,  for  the  North  of  Ireland,  would  he  the  establish- 
ment of  a strong  central  University  in  Belfast? — A 
strong  University  in  Belfast ; that  is  my  opinion. 

7740.  On  the  academic  merits  of  the  question,  that 
is  your  opinion? — Yes.  Of  course,  I should  mention 
that  I cannot  undertake  to  bind  others. 

7741.  I gather  that  you  think  it  is  political  and 
religious  considerations  that  prevent  a great  many 
people  in  Belfast  from  advocating  that  solution  of  the 
question? — Yes  ; I should  say,  outside  the  academic 
body  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  it  is  entirely  that. 

7742.  Leaving  Trinity  College  and  the  University 
of  Dublin  out  of  the  question,  do  you  think  that  solu- 
tion would  involve  the  establishment  of  a similar  Uni- 
versity for  Catholics  in  Dublin? — Certainly. 

7743.  With  regard  to  the  weight  of  opinion  in  Bel- 
fast, as  to  the  establishment  of  a University,  rather 
than  an  extension  of  the  Queen’s  College,  is  it,  in  your 
opinion,  for  or  against  a University? — I think,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  against  a University.  I understand 
many  Medical  graduates,  in  particular,  are  against 
it,  either  altogether,  or  as  an  immediate  step. 
But,  excepting  the  Medical  Graduates,  I think  there  is 
no  very  great  weight  of  opinion  against  it,  on  the 
part  of  men  competent  to  form  an  opinion ; but  a 
large  number  would  insist  that  an  important  element 
in  the  matter  would  be  a proper  endowment,  and  that 
they  would  rather  have  no  University  at  all  than  one 
that  was  hampered  by  not  having  an  adequate  endow- 
ment and  equipment.  That,  also,  is  my  own  view. 

7744.  I quite  agree  with  you.  Now,  you  have  put 
your  finger  on  a popular  fallacy  with  regard  to  the  in- 
clusion of  certain  Colleges  in  the  Dublin  University. 
Do  you  think,  supposing  the  Queen’s  College,  in 
Belfast,  and  a College  for  Catholics  in  Dublin,  were 
included  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  that  they  would 
have  any  share  in  the  literary  and  historical  prestige 
of  the  University  of  Dublin,  on  that  account? — In  my 
opinion,  none  whatever. 

7745.  I thoroughly  agree  with  you  ? — -The  prestige  of 
a degree  depends,  not  on  the  name  of  the  University, 
but  on  the  teaching  of  the  College,  and  actual  bona 
fide  connection  with  it. 

7746.  Even  suppose — perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair  for 
us  to  discuss  the  question  at  any  length,  because  it  is 
outside  the  Reference — but  even  suppose  those  two  Col- 
leges were  at  this  moment  established  within  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  I presume  the  students  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  who  had  taken  out  their  degrees  in 
that  common  University,  would  still  be  able  to  write 
after  their  names,  “ A.B.,  T.C.D.,”  or  “ A.M.,  T.C.D.,” 
and  that  those  degrees  would  alone  possess  the  historic 
prestige  to  which  you  refer  ? — I think  so. 

7747.  Professor  Rh?s. — Short  of  having  a Univer- 
sity here,  at  present,  do  you  think  a proper  endowment 
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and  extension  of  the  Belfast  Queen’s  College,  up  to  the  Belfast. 

, mark  that  has  been  suggested,  would  lead  in  a short  • — 

time  to  the  Belfast  people  wishing  to  have  it  made  a April  5, 1902. 
University,  and  coming  forward  with  private  benefac-  p ~ 
tions  to  help  to  endow  it? — Perhaps  it  would.  Of 
course,  anything  that  can  be  done  towards  strengthening  ’ '• 

the  College,  whether  in  the  shape  of  State  endowment 
or  private  benefactions,  would  be  of  extreme  impor- 
tance ; but  I do  not  think  that  the  city  of  Belfast  will, 
for  some  considerable  time,  take  as  much  interest  in  the 
establishment  and  equipment  of  a local  College  as  they 
would  have  taken  had  the  College  been  adequately  en- 
dowed and  equipped  in  the  first  instance,  or  such  as 
they'  would  have  taken  if  it  had  been  founded  as  a 
University  in  the  first  instance.  The  conditions  of 
travelling  are  very  different  now  from  what  they  were — 
men  think  no  more,  now,  of  crossing  the  Channel  to 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  than  they  thought,  fifty  years 
aK°>  °f  going  to  Dublin ; and  there  is  hardly  any  per- 
son>  with. any  means  at  all,  that  has  not  visited  other 
Universities — Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  or  Glas- 
gow ; and  the  tendency  now,  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  is  to  pass  by  local  institutions  of  a 
comparatively  insignificant  character,  and,  where  the 
means  are  at  all  forthcoming,  people  send  their  sons 
to  the  English  Universities,  or  to  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
or  Dublin.  I do  not  think,  so  long  as  there  is  no  self- 
governing,  and  adequately  endowed  and  completely 
equipped  University  in  Belfast,  that  the  people  of 
Belfast  will  take  the  same  interest  in  the  College  that, 
in  the  course  of  time  they  would  take  in  a Univer- 
mty.  Nor  do  I think  they  will  take  the  same  interest 
m a university  in  Belfast  for  a generation  to  come 
that  they  would  have  done  had  it  been'  founded  fifty 
years  ago. 

7748.  Rev  Professor  Dickey.— Do  you  think  the 
students  of  the  North  of  Ireland  attending  the  Colleges 
here  have,  up  to  the  present,  had  any  real  experience  of 
University  life ?— The  students  in  what  College? 

7749.  I mean  the  students  at  any  of  the  local  Colleges 
here,  who  have  not  gone  to  a University— have  they  had 
any  real  experience  of  what  University  life  means’— 

• °A  ™thms  “spared  with  what  a bona  fide  student 
in  Dublin,  Oxford,  or  Cambridge  has. 

775°-  ATho  President  of  the  Belfast  Queen’s  College 
says  that  what  he  would  like  at  present  is  that  the  Col- 
lege should  be  a University  in  everything  but  the 
name.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  the 
name,  as  well  as  the  thing?— I do,  certainly. 

7751.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  great  advan- 
tage  in  having  the  Belfast  College  created  practically 
a University,  but  still  called  “ a College,”  and  affiliated 
with  another  College,  which  would  be  practically  a 
University,  in  Dublin,  under  a Board  which  would  be 
nominally  a University  Board? — No,  none. 

•withdrew. 


R.  W.  Leslie,  Esq.,  m.d.,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Royal  University  Graduates’  Association,  examined. 
Representative  selected  by  the  Council  of  the  Commission  Graduates’  Associ^on  to  give  evidence  before 


7752.  Chairman. — Dr.  Leslie,  you  represent  the  views 
of  the  Royal  University  Graduates’  Association  ? — I do, 
my  lord. 

7753.  The  Commission  will  be  happy  to  hear  any 
statement  you  wish  to  lay  before  them,  as  representing 
the  Association? — The  Association  was  formed  on  June 
1st,  1899,  and  was  the  result  of  a series  of  meetings  of 
graduates  who  had  been  summoned  to  consider  the  pro- 
posals for  the  re-settlement  of  the  Irish  University 
Question  outlined  in  a letter  written  by  the  Right  Hon. 
A.  J.  Balfour,  m.p.,  to  one  of  his  constituents,  which, 
in  conjunction  with  the  action  of  the  Royal  University 
Senate,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  enemies  of  the  Uni- 
versity were  moving  for  its  destruction.  The  graduates, 
recalling  the  wanton  and  indecent  haste  with  which  the 
Queen’s  University  had  been  destroyed,  upon  a mis- 
representation of  the  facts  in  Parliament,  determined 
to  organise,  so  as  to  be  in  a position  to  afford  some 
guidance  to  public  opinion.  The  Association  was  for- 
mally constituted  under  the  following  fundamental 
rule: — 1 

“ The  Royal  University  Graduates’  Association  is 
an  Association  of  those  graduates  who  are  opposed 
to  the  establishment  of  provincial  or  sectarian  Uni- 
versities, as  being  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
higher  education  in  Ireland,  and  as  involving  the 
depreciation  of  Irish  academic  degrees  and  distinc- 
tions.” 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  term  “ provincial  ” or  “ sec- 
tarian” is  to  be  construed  in  relation  to  the  two  Uni- 
versities which  Mr.  Balfour  proposed.  The  objects  of 
the  Association  are  to  further  the  interests  of  the  grad- 
uates of  the  Royal  University,  to  watch  any  proposed 
legislation  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  higher  educa- 
tion,  to  take  concerted  action  with  regard  to  such 
legislation,  and  generally  to  do  all  such  other  things 
as  are  incidental  or  conducive  to  the  attainment  of 
three  objects,  or  any  of  them.  Our  membership  is  now 
530,  and  is  representative  of  all  classes  of  graduates 
collegiate  and  non-collegiate.  The  Association  is  non- 
political  and  non-sectarian  ; and  its  deliberations  on  the 
University  Question  have  been  directed  by  academic 
considerations  alone. 

What  the  Royal  University  has  done  for  Higher 
Education.  Objections  to  its  Abolition. 

We  object  to  the  abolition  of  the  Royal  University  on 
the  following  grounds  : — 

1.  For  the  fast  twenty  years  it  has  done  by  far  the 
largest  University  work  in  Ireland. 

2.  Its  students  are  three  times  as  numerous  as  the 
students  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  so  far  as  re- 
gards development  its  prospects,  under  representative 
government,  are  very  bright. 

3.  It  is  the  University  which  has  found  most  accept- 
ance with  all  creeds  and  classes. 


R.  W.  Leslie, 
Esq.,  m.d. 
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4.  Its  degrees  are  conferred  on  standards  exception- 

ally high,  and  at  reasonable  charges  suited  to  a poor 
country,  in  contradistinction  to  the  practice  of  tlie  uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  which  confers  degrees  on  standards 
undoubtedly  lower,  and  at  charges  very  much  higher 
than  those  of  the  Royal.  . . 

5.  Its  Medical  degrees  are  considered  to  be  the  farst  in 

Ireland ; and  are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  Uni- 
versity in  the  kingdom.  , 

6.  All  graduates,  and  especially  Medical  graduates, 
would  be  seriously  wronged  by  its  dissolution.  The 
grievance  would  be  very  real,  and  not  merely  senti- 
mental, as  stated  by  some  witnesses. 

7.  It  is  the  only  University  in  Ireland  which  has 
promoted  the  higher  education  of  women  and  thrown 
open  its  degrees  to  them. 

8.  It  has  opened  up  useful  careers  to  large  numbers 
of  persons  who,  without  its  aid,  would  have  been  de- 
barred therefrom. 

9.  The  threat  of  its  destruction  has  done  incalculable 
harm  to  higher  education  in  Ireland,  and  injured 
greatly  Irish  Colleges  and  schools ; and  its  actual  dis- 
solution or  diversion  to  sectarian  purposes,  or  the  sub- 
stitution therefor  of  petty  or  sectarian  Universities,  fol- 
lowing upon  the  destruction  of  the  Queen  s University, 
could  not  fail  to  weaken  all  public  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  Universities  in  Ireland. 

10.  With  the  exception  of  the  case  of  the  Queen’s 
University,  the  abolition  of  a University  is  unheard  of 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  rarely  in  the  world. 

11  If  to  grant  degrees  to  extern  students  in  faculties 
other  than  the  Medical,  is  an  objectionable  practice, 
surely  those  who  condemn  it  should  equally  condemn 
the  University  of  Dublin.  We  object  to  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity being  singled  out  for  exceptional  treatment. 

12.  Finally,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Royal 
University,  in  face  of  great  difficulties,  has  earned  for 
itself  an  honourable  record,  its  graduates  are  still  con- 
fident that  their  University,  if  suitably  remodelled  and 
strengthened  on  its  teaching  side,  by  its  close  affiliation 
with  the  teaching  Colleges,  generously  equipped  and 
endowed,  will  be  adequate  in  the  fullest  sense  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  higher  education  in  Ireland  outside 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


2.  The  alleged  danger  to  “ faith  and  morals  ” arising 
from  students  of  different  religions  receiving  secular 
education  in  the  same  class-rooms  is  discredited  out  ol 
the  mouths  of  the  very  persons  who.  have  urged  this 
danger  as  a ground  for  tliu  establishment  of  sectarian 
Universities.  We  see  no  ground  for  believing  that  such 
a danger  exists,  but  to  remove  the  fear  of  it  we  suggest 
that  Double  Chairs  should  be  provided  in  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  in  History. 


Objections  to  petty  Universities.  —The  objections  to 
petty  Universities  are  of  a different  character,  viz. 


1.  The  very  real  danger  of  competing  downwards,  an 
evil  which  has  resulted  to  a largo  extent  in  America, 
and  at  one  time  was  so  acute  in  Germany  that  the  (jet- 
man  Government  interposed  for  the  protection  of  the 
public,  and  required  that  all  doctors,  lawyers,  engineers, 
and  teachers  should  pass  a Stale  examination  before 
engaging  in  the  practice  of  their  professions. 


2.  Tho  cost  incidental  to  the  equipment  of  a petty 
University  would  ho  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the 
work  it  would  accomplish. 


3.  A petty  University  would  not  attract  the  best 
teachers  or  able  students  who  would  give  tone  nnd  char- 
acter to  tho  institution,  and  its  degrees  would  be  ol 
little  value  in  the  world. 


Objections  to  a Belfast  University.-  The  objections 
advanced  agaiiiRt  potty  Universities  apply  with  intensi- 
fied force  to  the  proposed  Uuiversily  in  Belfast,  -which 
would  start  under  conditions,  which  in  our  opinion, 
would  render  success  impossible. 

1.  There  is  no  demand  from  tho  people  for  a Uni- 
versity in  Belfast ; it  will  liayo  no  support  from  publit 
opinion. 


Objection  to  tlie  handing  over  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity to  any  section  of  the  population. — A large  number 
of  graduates  of  all  persuasions  have  a deep  interest  m 
the  Royal  University,  and  value  its  reputation  so 
highly  that  they  will  strenuously  oppose  its  transfer  to 
the  control  of  any  seciarian  organisation  whatever  We 
protest  against  the  transfer  of  the  name  ‘ Royal  Uni- 
versity ” to  any  institution  founded  upon  a narrower 
basis,  and  in  particular  to  the  usurpation  of  this  name 
by  any  University  under  sectarian  control,  and  we, 
having  obtained  our  degrees  from  a National  Univer- 
sity further  protest  against  being  relegated  to  a pro- 
vincial or  sectarian  institution,  whose  degrees  would,  in 
our  opinion,  be  comparatively  valueless. 


2.  The  professional  classes,  wo  can  testify,  are  prac- 
tically united  in  tlieir  hostility  to  it ; they  demand  that 
the  University  degree  shall  lie  national  in  its  character. 
They  will  not,  we  are  confident,  start  their  sons  upoa 
a University  course  having  a provincial  or  sectarian 
degree  at  the  end  of  it.  It  may  be  reckoned  that  their 
influence  will  be  against  the  proposed  University. 

3.  Tlie  constituency  for  a local  University  even  nos 
is  far  too  limited,  and  as  lhocal  Government  m Irelani 
works  its  effects,  this  constituency  may  be  still  furtlw 
reduced,  as  Protestant  professional  men  will  probably 
have  fewer  opportunities  of  obtaining  employment 
under  public  boards.  Consequently,  many  may  te 
driven  to  seek  careers  outside  this  country,  and  as  a 
preparation  for  their  life  work  it  will  be  to  their  advan- 
tage to  graduate  at  one  of  tlie  older  Universities. 


Objections  to  sectarian  Universities.— We  object  to 
the  establishment  of  Universities  under  the  control  of 
any  Church,  or  the  nominees  of  any  Church,  for  several 
reasons 


Objections  to  the  multiplication  of  Universities.- 
We  consider  the  multiplication  of  institutions,  mvesW 
with  State  powers  of  granting  degrees  upon  very  mi- 
ferent  standards,  is  a groat  evil.  The  mere  faec  tna. 
in  England  there  seems  to  be  a desire  to  conver.eveq 
local  College  in  a considerable  town  into  a University, 
with  tho  view  of  promoting  Technical  Education,  is 
reason  for  adopting  a similar  practice  m Jrewnm  o; 
fact  is  that  some  of  these  new  Universities  will  MSimp. 


1 The  experience  of  the  world  has  shown  that  cleri- 
cally-ruled Universities  have  not  tended  to  tlie  advance- 
ment of  learning,  and  practically  all  States  have  been 
obliged  to  remove  Universities  from  ecclesiastical  con- 
trol. Of  164  Universities  in  the  world  in  1899  there 
are  only  four  purely  sectarian,  viz.,  o£ 

Freiburg  in  Switzerland,  founded  m 1889  ; the  Catho- 
lic University  of  Louvain,  founded  in  1426  J the  Royal 
Pontifical  University  of  Manila,  in  the  Philippines, 
founded  in  1605,  all  of  .whose  Professors  are  appointed 
bv  the  Dominican  Order  and  the- University  of  Laval, 
in  Canada.  The  Council  lias  examined  tlie  particulars 
given  in  “ Minerva  " in  relation  to  the  Universities  of 
the  world,  and  find  that  only  a small  number  of  these 
have  members  of  the  clerical  profession  occupying  any 
position  of  authority,  for  example,  as  Chancellor,  Vice- 
Chancellor,  or  Rector,  although  most  of  these  Universi- 
ties have  Theological  Faoulties.  There  may  have  been 
some  justification  for  the  control  of  Churches  m past 
times,  when  education  in  Universities  was  of  a gram- 
mar-school character,  and  the  Churches  were  the  re- 
positories of  learning,  but  there  can  be  none  now  in 
. face  of  the  enormous  developments  of  Science,  and  the 
necessity  of  equipping  Universities  for  the  require- 
ments of  modern  times. 


fact  is  that  some  of  those  new  umwiu™  w.u 
equivalent  to  the  Technological  Colleges  of  Gemany* 
the  faculties  of  the  older  Universities  included,  tun 
a weak  ami  subordinate  position.  These  new  Univet. 
ties  may  he  very  useful  in  promoting  a knowledge 
Applied  Science  in  the  different  departments  o t » 
ginoering,  and  in  connection  with  tho  different  - 
tries  and  luumifacluuiTS  of  the  district.  It  # _ 

point  nut  how  misleading  is  the  argument  whi 
that  for  the  promotion  of  research  Uinviifflti«^ 
necessary.  There  is  no  need  to  establish  f g 
for  this  purpose.  Students  having  had  fhe  trai 
necessary  for  a degree  can  nftevwards  eiigage  ' r 
search ; what  they  need  for  that  is  a CoUw  w'th  P« 
per  appliances  and  equipment,  not  a State  mst 
• with  tho  power  of  granting  degree" 


Suggested  reforms  in  tho  constitution 
tration  of  the  Royal  Umversity.-rThe  Senate  tfj 
University. — We  would  suggest  that 
be  made  representative,  following  strictly 
lines,  and  should  comprise  the  following  rnemb 
n)  The  Chancellor,  to  lie  nominated  by  the 
and  to  hold  office  for  life. 

(2  ) The  Vice-Chancellor,  to  be  elected  by  the  <• 
to  hold  office  for  five  years. 

(3.)  The  Heads  (ex-officio)  of  the  constituen  j 


f 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE, 


f4.)  Representatives-  of  the  faculties  of  the  consti- 
tuent Colleges  to  be  nominated  by  the  Senates 
of  the  Colleges,  having  regard  to  the  number 
of  students  following  a University  course  in 
each  College — this  representation  to  be  subject 
to  periodical  revision.  Approximately  the 
distribution  at  present  might  be  as  follows:  — 
Arts. — One  from  each  College.  Medicine. — 

Four  from  Belfast ; two  from  Cork.  Law. — 
One  from  Belfast ; one  from  Cork.  Engineer- 
ing.— One  from  each  College. 

(5.)  Twenty  members  to  be  elected  by  Convocation, 
to  hold  office  for  five  years. 

The  Senate  shall  admit  as  constituent  Colleges  the 
three  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  such  other  Colleges  of  Uni- 
versity rank  as  may  be  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter, 

Erovided  that  their  constitution  and  government  shall 
3 on  a representative  basis. 

We  fail  to  see  how  the  Roman  Catholic  University 
College,  Dublin,  can,  with  its  present  constitution  and 
management,  as  described  by  Father  Delany,  rightly  be 
included  as  a constituent  College  of  the  University,  nor 
indeed,  in  our  opinion,  could  this  College,  trammelled 
as  it  would  be  by  its  history  and  ecclesiastical  associa- 
tions, form  the  basis  of  a true  University  College  to 
meet  the  undoubted  requirements  in  higher  education 
of  the  classes  in  Leinster,  who  at  present  do  not  resort 
to  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  We  urge,  therefore,  that 
a College  of  the  Royal  University  should  be  established 
in  Dublin  for  Leinster,  upon  lines,  as  regards  its  con- 
stitution and  government,  similar  to  those  we  suggest 
for  the  constituent  Colleges  in  the  other  three  provinces 
Power  should  be  given  to  the  Senate  to  admit,  as  re- 
cognised Colleges  of  the  University,  such  teaching  in- 
stitutions, incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  as  embrac--1 
at  least  two  fully-eqnipped  faculties  of  University  type 
excluding  the  Faculty  of  Theology.  The  privileges  of 
a recognised  College  shall  include  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation on  the  Senate  of  the  University  by  :ts  Head, 
and  the  right  of  having  representation  on  the  Examin- 
ing Boards  of  the  University  in  proportion  to  the  aver- 
age number  of  degrees  obtained  by  its  students  over  a 
fixed  period  of  years. 

Power  also  should  be  given  to  the  Senate  to  admit  as 
a recognised  faculty  of  the  University  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  of  any  teaching  institution  reserved  entirely  for 
women  which  affords  instruction  of  University  type, 
and  in  the  judgment  of  the  University  Senate  is  effi- 
ciently equipped  for  training  of  students  in  the  Arts 
curriculum  of  the  University.  Such  recognised  facul- 
ties should  not  have  the  right  of  representation  on  the 
Examining  Boards.  The  certificates  of  attendance  at 
the  classes,  whether  of  constituent  Colleges,  or  of  recog- 
nised Colleges,  or  of  recognised  faculties,  together  with 
the  certificates  of  the  faculty,  of  having  passed  the  An- 
nual Sessional  Examinations,  should  be  accepted  by  the 
Senate  as  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  University. 

Hitherto  University  Education  for  women  pursuing 
the  courses  in  Arts  of  the  University  has  been  conducted 
principally  in  University  classes,  organised  in  connec- 
tion with  the  more  important  Intermediate  Schools  for 
girls ; and,  in  fact,  if  schools  such  as  Victoria  College, 
Belfast,  and  Alexandra  College,  Dublin,  had  not  under- 
taken the  work  of  higher  education  for  women,  prac- 
tically speaking,  it  would  not  be  existent  in  Ireland  to- 
day. The  high  standard  of  instruction  maintained  in 
University  classes  is  fully  shown  by  the  remarkable 
success  of  women  students  in  the  Honour  examinations 
of  the  University  in  competition  with  men.  There  being 
as  yet  no  provision  by  the  State  of  separate  women’s 
Colleges,  we  think  that  a good  case  is  made  out  for  ex- 
ceptional treatment  of  women  to  meet  their  widely- 
entertained  objection  to  attending  mixed  classes.  All 
positions  in  the  University  and  its  constituent  Colleges 
should  be  open  to  women. 

Unfair  constitution  of  the  Examining  Boards,  and 
unfair  examinations.— The  unfair  constitution  of  the 
Examining  Boards  of  the  Royal  University  is  so  ob- 
vious, and  the  unfair  character  of  some  of  the  examina- 
tions has.  been  so  clearly  established,  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  deal  with  this  matter,  in  any  detail.  One 
instance  will  suffice  as  an  example  of  the  unfairness  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Examining  Boards,  as  regards 
both  teachers  and  students  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  The 
number  of  students  from ' the  Roman  Catholic  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine,  Dublin,  gaining  the  M.B.  de- 
gree has  averaged  for  the  past  five  years  not  quite  ten, 
whilst  the  number  from  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  has 
averaged  over  twenty-three.  Yet  the.  representatives  of 
the  former  school  on  the  Examining  Board  are  five, 


as  against  three  from  Belfast.  A similar  disproportion  uaurmi 
exists  in  the  other  faculties.  We  consider  that  the  — _ 

widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  examinations  has  April  5,  1802. 
had  a most  injurious  influence  on  the  Royal  Univer-  w~  .. 

sity  and  its  Colleges,  because  teachers  of  Secondary  ’uv  ■ ’ 
Schools  and  parents  of  children  have  been  thereby  de-  q’’ 
terred  from  sending  students  to  the  Royal  University. 

Reform  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. — Only  four  Col- 
leges in  Ireland,  it  seems  to  us,  are  entitled  at  the  pre- 
sent time  to  representation  on  the  Examining  Boards 
of  the  University,  viz. : — Queen’s  College,  Belfast; 

Queen’s  College,  Cork ; Queen’s  College,  Galway  (ex- 
cept in  Medicine) ; Roman  Catholic  University  Col- 
lege, Dublin  (except  in  Law  and  Engineering). 

With  all  the  Professors  of  these  Colleges  acting  as 
Examiners  at  the  Final  Degree  examinations  and  in  the 
Fellowship  examinations,  all  legitimate  grounds  of  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  students  of  these  Colleges 
should  be  removed. 

By  the  appointment  of  extern  Examiners,  not  in  any 
way  engaged  in  teaching  the  students  of  the  University, 
additional  security  would  be  provided,  and,  besides, 
their  presence  would  enhance  the  value  of  the  degrees 
and  distinctions  conferred  by  the  University. 

By  Boards  so  constituted  the  interests  of  extern  stu- 
dents would,  we  think,  be  effectually  safeguarded  with- 
out the  elaborate  provisions  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don. 

Extern  Examiners. — We  are  of  opinion  that  not  only 
should  extern  Examiners  be  appointed  in  all  the  facul- 
ties, but  that  compulsory  provision  to  that  effect  should 
be  made  in  any  amended  or  supplemental  charter.  We 
are  pleased  to  observe  that  practically  a unanimous 
opinion  in  favour  of  appointing  extern  Examiners  has 
been  expressed  by  all  the  witnesses  who  have  given  evi- 
dence on  this  question.  Although  the  appointment  of 
extern  Examiners  has  been  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  since  the  summer  of 
1899,  and  has  been  discussed  on  many  occasions  at  the 
Senate  and  Committees  of  the  Senate,  no  extern  Ex- 
aminers have  yet  been  appointed.  It  appears  that  a 
difficulty  has  arisen  in  relation  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “ extern.”  We  submit  that  an  extern  Examiner 
properly  signifies  a person  not  engaged  in  teaching  any 
of  the  candidates  for  examination,  either  in  College, 

Hospital,  or  Medical  School. 

We  urge  the  Commission  to  recommend  the  compul- 
sory appointment  of  extern  Examiners  so  approved, 
and  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  term  “ extern.” 

All  examinations,  except  for  Degrees  and  Fellow- 
ships, should  be  held  in  the  constituent  Colleges.— We 
have  considered  this  question,  on  which  the  Commis- 
sioners have  already  received  suggestions,  and  we  are- 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  possible  and  desirable  that 
all  examinations,  with  the  exception  of  the  examina- 
tions for  degrees  and  Fellowships,  should  be  held  in  the 
various  constituent  Colleges  of  the  University  by  the 
Professors  in  the  respective  faculties,  in  conjunction 
with  extern  Examiners,  not  only  to  secure  equality  of 
standard  among  the  Colleges,  but  also  the  maintenance 
of  the  standard  at  a high  level.  Three  methods  of  regu- 
lating collegiate  curricula  and  examinations  may  be 
considered : — 

1.  That  of  the  Queen’s  University,  in  which  the  Col- 
leges were  not  in  any  way  under  the  control  or  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  University  Senate,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
were  subject  to  the  regulations  for  the  several  degrees  of 
Arts  Medicine,  Law,  and  Engineering.  Each  College 
had  power  to  prescribe  the  course  of  instruction  to  be 
pursued  in  the  College,  and  to  prescribe  the  entrance 
Scholarships  and  other  Collegiate  examinations.  The 
University  controlled  only  the  University  examinations. 

2 That  of  the  Victoria  University,  m which  the 
University  controls  all  the  College  examinations,  in  the 
manner  already  described  by  a witness  to  the  Commis- 

81 3*  That  of  the  University  of  Wales,  in  which  each 
College  prepares  its  own  scheme  of  study  which  must 
be  approved  bv  the  Senate  of  the  University.  The  Ex- 
amining Boards  of- the  University  consist  °f  °ne  in- 
ternal Examiner  from  each  College,  with  an  extern  Ex- 
aminer who  has  an  absolute  veto.  _ . 

This  method  of  the  University,  of  Wales  (in  which 
there  is  no  Medical  Faculty)  obviously  gives  too  much 
latitude  in  the  choice  of  courses  of  study  to  be  penms- 
sible  in  a Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
dismissed  from  consideration  m connection  with  the 
Royal  University.  p ^ 
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■n  _ ' We  are  of  opinion  that  a combination  of  the  methods 
of  the  Queen's  University  and  the  Victoria  University 
April  5,  1902.  would  be  the  best,  viz. 1.  The  autonomy  of  the 
— Queen’s  Colleges  in  Matriculation  and  all  Collegiate  ex- 
B.  W.  Leslie,  aminations  after  the  manner  of  the  Queen’s  University, 
iksq.,  m.t>.  2.  The  maintenance  of  the  standard  by  an  extern  Ex- 

aminer, appointed  by  the  Senate,  at  the  Entrance  ex- 
amination and  all  other  Collegiate  examinations  after 
the  manner  of  Victoria  University. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  with  Colleges  having  Pro- 
fessors not  too  highly  paid,  there  is  a strong  tempta- 
tion in  the  inevitable  competition  for  each  College  to 
endeavour  to  attract  students  sometimes  by  ease  of  ex- 
amination, and  not  by  excellence  of  teaching.  This  is 
the  only  reason  for  distrusting  autonomous  Colleges  in 
a federal  University  in  the  conduct  of  examinations, 
but  we  think  that  in  a University  governed  by  a Senate 
composed  of  persons  who  owe  their  position  to  compe- 
tence and  not  to  religious  profession,  and  largely  of 
graduates  interested  in  upholding  the  standard,  the 
danger  suggested  with  regard  to  Collegiate  examina- 
tions would  be,  in  a large  measure,  if  not  altogether, 
obviated. 

Final  examinations  for  degrees  and  Fellowship  ex- 
aminations should  be  in  the  University. — As  to  the 
final  examinations,  we  strongly  hold  that  all  candidates 
should  be  examined  in  the  University  by  full  Boards  of 
Examiners,  and  for  several  reasons : — 

1.  The  knowledge  that  students  must  pass  the  final 
at  a full  Board  will  act  as  a powerful  stimulus  to  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  and  thus  to  a diligent  and  thorough 
study  for  the  previous  Collegiate  examinations,  and 
will  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  standard  of  teaching 
in  the  various  Colleges.  For  it  would  not  be  creditable 
to  a College  if  its  most  successful  students  at  the  Col- 
legiate examinations  failed  frequently  to  take  a credit- 
able place  at  the  final  examinations. 

2.  It  would  lead  to  a wider  range  of  study  than 
would  be  likely  if  the  examinations  were  entirely  Col- 
legiate— mere  Collegiate  examinations  would  narrow 
the  scope  of  education. 

3.  A degree  obtained  at  an  examination  in  the  Uni- 
versity itself  would  command  much  greater  public  con- 
fidence than  one  obtained  at  a College,  with  the  Uni- 
versity acting  as  recorder. 

For  these  reasons  we  object  entirely  to  the  plan  of 
Professor  Mahaffy,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which 
would  reduce  the  University  to  the  petty  position  of 
being  a body  to  register  the  finding  of  the  Colleges.  We 
do  not  approve  of  Dr.  Mahaffy’s  plan  of  curators. 

The  Fellowship  examinations  should  certainly  be  con- 
ducted at  the  University  by  the  Board  of  Examiners 
in  the  faculty  in  which  the  Fellowship  is  to  be  held. 
As  no  person  would  be  eligible  under  the  plan  suggested 
by  us,  except  those  who  had  either  a full  College  course 
or  at  least  full  attendance  at  the  necessary  Collegiate 
classes  for  two  years  before  graduation,  or  had  on 
graduation  obtained  a Research  Scholarship,  and  had 
been  engaged  at  a constituent  College  of  the  University 
as  a Research  student  for  two  years,  no  reasonable 
ground  of  complaint  could  be  found  by  any  competitor 
against  the  Boards  of  Examiners,  constituted  as  we 
have  already  indicated. 

Maintenance  of  the  standards  in  the  Medical  Faculty. 
— The  Medical  members  of  this  Association,  comprising 
•general  practitioners,  surgeons,  physicians,  and  spe- 
-cialists,  who  all  claim  to  be  acquainted  with  the  train- 
ing and  examinations  required  for  the  Medical  degrees, 
•desire  to  express  their  opinion  that  there  should  be  no 
alteration  in  the  present  requirements,  save  that  the 
standard  for  Matriculation  should  be  raised,  and  made 
■ equivalent  to  that  for  the  first  University  Examination 
in  Arts,  so  that  students,  if  able  to  pass  that  examina- 
tion, should  not  be  obliged  to  lose  a year  between  Matri- 
•culation  and  the  First  University  examination  in  Arts 
-as  hitherto. 

, Convocation.—  Graduation  should  carry  with  it  the 
Tight  of  voting  in  Convocation,  and  following  the  prece- 
dent of  the  Scotch  Universities,  the  usual  fee  of  £1 
should  be  paid  before  the  conferring  of  the  degree.  All 
graduates,  irrespective  of  sex,  should  be  eligible.  The 
quorum  of  thirty  at  present  required  in  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity should  be  reduced  to  fifteen  for  meetings  con- 
vened for  the  election  of  Senators,  these  elections  being 
almost  altogether  by  proxy.  The  representation  of  Con- 
vocation on  the  Senate  should  be  largely  increased,  as 
indicated  in  the  scheme  which  we  have  outlined. 


Representation  of  tho  University  in  Parliament- 
We  express  no  opinion  whether  it  is  expedient  to  give  > 
to  Universities  representation  in  Parliament,  but  we  i 
do  claim  that  a national  institution  like  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity,  with  its  large  number  of  graduates,  is  entitled  ! 
to  representation,  should  the  representation  of  the  "Uni- 
versity  of  Dublin  and  other  Universities  be  maintained. 

The  want  of  representation  of  tho  Royal  University  is 
unjust,  and  has  often  put  the  University  in  a position 
of  inferiority  and  disadvantage,  and  left  it  defenceless 
to  meet  the  attack  of  its  enemies  in  Parliament. 

Scholarships  and  Fellowships — Reforms  suggested  in 
the  mode  of  distribution  of  University  prize  funds.— 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  present  system  of  distributing 
the  prize  fund  should  1k>.  abolished,  and  that  in  substi-  1 
tution  therefor  the.  following  Scholarships  and  Fellow-  » 
ships  should  be  provided: — 1.  Scholarships  at  Matricu- 
lation. 2.  Research  Scholarships  at  graduation.  3. 
Fellowships. 

The  funds  should  be  divided  into  three  parts  to  pro-  • 
vide  for  these  Scholarships  and  Fellowships  respec-  i 
tively. 

Scholarships  at  Matriculation. — The  funds  for  these 
Scholarships  should  be  allocated  amongst  the  different 
constituent  and  recognised  Colleges  and  faculties  of  the 
University  on  the  basis  of  a three  years’  average  of  the 
number  of  degrees  obtained  by  students  who  have  at- 
tended tho  respective.  Colleges  for  the  full  courses. 
These  Scholarships  should  lie  tonuble,  as  is  the  general 
rule  of  the  Scotch  Universities,  during  tho  whole  under- 
graduate course,  on  the  condition  that  tho  successful 
competitors  should  attend  tlio  respective  courses  and 
pass  the  various  examinations  prescribed  for  the  degree 
to  which  the  candidate  is  proceeding. 

Research  Scholarships. — Tho  part  of  the  fund  appro- 
priated for  these  Scholarships,  which  are  to  be  awarded 
on  the  results  of  tho  Degree  examinations,  should  re- 
main under  University  control.  These  Scholarships  i 
should  be  open  to  all  students  at  the  Degree  examina- 
tions, and  should  be  tenable  for  three  years,  during  the 
first  two  of  which  the  Scholar  should  be  obliged  to  at-  j 
tend  at  one  of  the  constituent  or  recognised  Colleges  of  i 
the  University,  and  prosecute  research  work  under  the  ! 
direction  of  a Professor,  the  College  to  be  chosen  by  E 
himself. 

Fellowships. — Fellowships  of,  say,  £200  per  annum, 
tenable  for  five  years,  should  be  awarded  on  examina- 
tion at  the  University,  and  be  restricted  to  (a) 
Graduates  of  two  years’  standing,  who  in  one  of  the 
constituent  or  recognised  Colleges  or  faculties  had  pur- 
sued for  at  least  two  years  before  graduation  the  course  . 
prescribed  for  the  degree  ; (6)  Research  Scholars  of  two 
years’  standing.  As  the  Fellows  should  act,  if  re- 
quired, as  assistant  Professors  in  one  of  tho  constituent 
or  recognised  Colleges,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should 
be  familiar  with  the  best  examples  of  exposition  which  ' 
are  commonly  to  be  found  in  University  Colleges. 

The  Fellows  will  be  obliged  to  assist  in  the  conduct 
of  all  University  examinations.  They  shall  also  be 
required  to  teach  in  one  of  tho  constituent  or  recognised 
Colleges  at  a salary  of  not  less  than  £100  per  annum, 
to  be  paid  by  the  College,  during  tho  tenure  of  these 
Fellowships,  provided  a proposal  to  that  effect  be  made 
by  one  or  more  of  the  Colleges  within  six  months  after 
the  award  of  the  Fellowship, _ the  Fellow  to  have  the 
option  of  choosing  when  application  for  his  services  is 
made  by  more  than  one  College.  Should  no  such  oner 
be  made,  the  Fellow  shall  be  released  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  teaching. 

Advantages  of  the  proposed  reconstruction. — Under 
the  scheme  proposed  it  is  submitted  that  almost  com- 
plete autonomy  of  each  College  would  be  preserved! 
great  latitude  would  be  given  to  each  College  and  to 
individual  teachers,  whilst  the  University,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  State,  would  see  to  it  that  the  results  o 
Collegiate  teaching  are  such  as  to  warrant  it  in  granting 
tho  degrees  in  the  various  faculties.  Open  competitio 
between  the  students  of  different  Colleges  and  exter 
students  only  begins  at  the  Degree  examinations,  wne 
it  is  to  he  hoped  that  tlieir  mental  powers  are  so  aev 
loped  as  not  to  suffer  any  injury  from  strain,  wlius 
ample  provision  is  provided  for  fair  play  to  all  cana  • 
dates. 

Relation  of  the  Crown  to  the  constituent  Colleges--" 
As  an  essential  condition  of  any  satisfactory  reform 
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ihe  proposed  constituent  Colleges,  it  is  essential  that 
Governmental  interference  with  the  Colleges  shall  prac- 
tirallv  cease.  We  would,  therefore,  urge  the  Commis- 
S on  to  recommend  that  the  building  and  equipment  of 
the  Colleges  shall,  at  the  public  expense  be  brought  up 
to  modern  requirements,  as  regards  the  providing  of 
additional  Professorial  Chairs,  Halls  of  Residence  for 
students  additional  laboratories,  scientific  apparatus, 
*c  and  that  the  annual  income  of  the  Colleges  from 
State  sources  be  capitalised,  and  the  capital  sum  be 
paid  over  to  trustees  for  the  purposes  of  the  College,  and 
that  thereupon  the  Colleges  be  constituted  on  a repre- 
sentative and  self-governing  basis. 

Relation  of  the  Colleges  to  the  University.— In  pre- 
paring a scheme  of  the  constitution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Royal  University,  and  the  general  organisation  of  the 
University,  we  have  kept  in  view  the  desirability  of 


of  Surgeons  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  our  bhjabt. 
opinion  the  representation  of  the  associates  should  — 
be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  preceding  five  April  5, 1902- 
classes  taken  together.  R w Lesiie> 

7.  The  Head  of  the  College  and  the  Deans  of  the  Eaq.,  m.d. 

Faculties  (ea -.-officio). 

8.  Every  donor  of  £1,000  to  the  funds  of  the  College, 

or  a nominee  appointed  by  him. 

The  functions  of  the  Court  of  Governors  will  include . 

—1.  The  election  of  a President  of  the  Court  for  five 
years.  2.  The  election  of  .six  members  of  the  Council 
(two  of  whom  must  be  representatives  of  the  associates), 
to  hold  office  for  five  years.  3.  The  election  of  the 
Treasurer. 

The  Council. — The  Council  should  consist  of  : — 1. 

The  President  of  the  Court  (cx-officio).  2.  Six  mem- 


bringing into  close  relation  the  functions  of  teaching  berg  of  tlie  Court  to  be  nominated  by  the  Court.  3.  The 
and  examining,  and  likewise  giving  the  teaching  body  Head  o{  tbe  College  and  Deans  of  the  Faculties  for  the 

very  considerable  influence  on  the  Senate,  but  not  a ° *-*•= * ^ j 

controlling  power,  for  it  is  essential  that  the  Senate, 
in  settling  the  University  curricula  and  standards, 
should  rule  the  Colleges,  and  not  the  Colleges  the  Senate. 

The  Senate,  however,  must  have  a free  hand  to  decline 
to  accept  as  Examiner  a Professor  of  any  College  to 
•whom  they  take  exception,  and  likewise  to  dismiss, 


time  being.  4.  A representative  of  the  undergraduates 
on  the  books  of  the  College  at  the  time  of  tlie  election. 
This  representative  would  correspond,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  Rector  of  the  Scotch  Universities.  5.  The 
Treasurer. 

Functions  of  the  Council. — 1.  The  appointment  of 


wiiuiu  ' ir — __  . , runcuoiis  ui  cue  uuuni.il. — j..  aw.  — 

without  appeal,  at  any  time,  any  Examiner,  who,  in  the  Head  of  the  College.  2.  The  appointment  of  the 
their  opinion,  has  proved  himself  unfit  for  the  position.  Professors  and  other  officers  of  the  College,  after  con- 

Tke  constituent  Colleges,  the  recognised  Colleges,  and  sultation  witll  the  Senate.  3.  The  administration  of 

the  institutions  with  recognised  faculties,  must  be  open  th(j  financial  and  general  affairs  of  the  College, 
to  the  visitation  of  the  Senate  of  the  University,  on 

such  terms  as  the  Senate  may  prescribe.  qjie  genate. — The  Senate  shall  consist  of  the  Head  of 

..  , . the  College,  the  Professors,  and  such  other  members  of 

Extern  students.— The  Royal  University  lias,  since  ^ teachfnB  stafi  as  the  Council  shad  nominate, 
its  foundation,  examined  candidates  and  conferred  de- 


grees upon  them  without  regard  (except  in  the  case  of 
Medicine)  to  the  place  or  institution  in  which  they  had 
received  their  education— a system  to  which,  nc  doubt, 
grave  objection  may  be  taken.  In  its  favour,  however, 
7*  ltvrmrl  tiiflt  crrpsd,  benefit  lias  resulted 


Functions  of  the  Senate.— To  administer  the  aca- 
demic affairs  of  the  College  under  the  control  of  the 
Council.  , 

We  wish  it  to  be  understood  that,  in  the  iorm  01  con- 


it may  fairly  be  urged  that  great  benefit  has  resulted  gtjfetion  outlined  above,  we  have  attempted  to  indicate 

to  many  solitary  students  who,  but  for  those  examina-  tbg  bag-s  wbjcbj  (n  our  opinion,  would  be  generally  ac- 
tions, would  have  been  without  that  direction  in  their  ceptabie  to  the  community. 

studies  which  the  courses  of  a University  an  ora,  ana  ^ jg  essel-itial  that  the  present  unsatisfactory  method 
have  been  without  the  incentive  to  study  which  a degree  ^ mab-  appointments,  from  which  have  resulted  un- 

undoubtedly  gives.  Aroundthis  system  have  grown  up  fnir  dj£crimination,  deplorable  friction,  jealousies,  and 

vested  interests,  and  hardship  would  result  m the  event  jntrigue  So  destructive  of  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  Col- 

of  its  immediate  discontinuance.  Accordingly,  we  can-  , and  g0  prejudicial  to  its  welfare,  should  be  defi- 
not  recommend  the  Commission  arbitrarily  to  end.  it.  - - - 

A.  modus  riven  di  has  been  reached  in  the  re-organised 
London  University,  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  Col- 
legiate and  non-Collegiate  students,  and  we  fail  to  see 

that  a similar  arrangement  would  not  work  as  satisfac-  ^ wm  pe  eviaenii  uuao  wiea«,  — - - 

torily  in  Ireland.  In  our  opinion,  extern  students  will  mucb  fetter  equipped,  by  the  provision  of  additional 


lege,  and  s _ 
nitely  ended. 

Better  equipment  of  the  constituent  Colleges^— From 
the  evidence  already  tendered  on  behalf  of  the  Colleges, 
it  will  be  evident  that  these  institutions  require  to  be 


largely  decrease  when  the  constituent  Colleges  are  pro- 
perly equipped  with  Professors,  Assistant  Professors, 
and  Tutors. 

Suggested  Reforms  in  the  Government  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges. — We  consider  it  to  be  of  the  highest  impor- 


Chairs,  Assistant  Professors,  laboratories,  and  appara- 
tus. Into  this  matter  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
enter,  but  we  think  it  well  especially  to  emphasise  the 
urgent  need  of  Halls  of  Residence.  One  of  these  may 
be  reserved  for  Roman  Catholic  students,  to  meet  the 
uuueges. — v*e  consiuer  iu  tu  uo  o*.  iuo  "—1- — views  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy,  who,  in  their 

tance  that  the  Colleges  should  be  brought  into  close  Pastoral  of  October,  1900,  whilst  objecting  to  Catholic 

touch  with  the  local  communities,  so  as  to  elicit  the  y0uth  being  “ asked  to  live  in  the  same  dwellings  with 

support  necessary  to  their  full  development,  and  con-  youth  of  different  religions,”  offered  no  objection  to  at- 

sequently  that  the  control  of  the  Colleges  should  be  tendance  in  mixed  day  classes  in  connection  with  tech- 

taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Irish  Executive,  and  nicai  instruction.  The  same  policy,  presumably,  wm 
placed  upon  a basis  so  as  to  afford  representation  to  be  adopted  as  regards  secular  instruction  generally,  with 

important  local  public  bodies,  as  well  as  to  members  of  ^be  exception  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  an 

the  professional  classes  who  have  received  their  educa-  History,  for  which  double  Chairs  should  be  provided, 
tion  at  the  Colleges.  We  would  suggest  the  formation  qfe  f)eans  of  Residence  should  be  paid  an  annual 


of  three  bodies: — (1.)  A Supreme  Governing  Body, 
styled  “The  Court  of  Governors."  (2.)  An  Executive 
Body,  styled  “ The  Council.”  (3.)  An  Academic  Body, 
styled,  “The  Senate.” 


salary,  and  should  superintend  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  students. 


Better  equipment  of  the  Medical  Faculty.— Chi  the 
recommendation  of  the  Medical  Committee,  the  Senate 
The  Court  of  Governors.— The  Court  should  comprise  0f  the  Royal  University,  m order  to  keep  Medi^  toach- 
nominees  of  the  following  bodies,  to  hold  office  for  five  jng  as  far  as  possible  abreast  of  the  times,  jeqmrec^ 


few  years  ago  courses  of  Collegiate  instruction  1 
following  branches,  viz. :— Hygiene,  Ophthalmology 
and  Otology,  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

The  Colleges  were  obliged  to  take  steps  to  comply 
with  the  new  regulations.  They  had  no  funds  to  pay 
Professors,  or  to  provide  proper  equipment;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, teaching  has  been  carried  on  under  peat 
disadvantages.  Lecturers  were  appointed  m Belfast, 
Cork,  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  University  College, 


1.  The  local  City  Council. 

2.  The  neighbouring  County  Councils. 

3.  Incorporated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  dis- 

trict. 

4.  The  local  Municipal  Technical  School. 

3.  The  more  important  Secondary  Schools  accus- 
tomed to  prepare  students  for  entrance  at  the 
Colleges.  - -—  - , . 

t.  Tk » Associates  of  the  CWtag,, that  is  to  say,  all  e^°™“‘oialirf  bra»cta  of  Science,  which 

students  who  for  at  least  three  years  have  at-  .“‘-T.,,  **  wn  taught  at  all,  or  taught  in  a 

tended  the  classes  of  the  College  in  any  faculty,  previously  had  n nelsons  hardly  qualified  to 

and  have  subsequently  obtained  a degree  of  some  rudimentary  J a benefit  conferred  on  Medical 

University  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  inem-  teach  there  has  been  great  °nsity  tut 

bership  of  any  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  or  education  by  the  action  of  tne  rtoyai  uni 
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still  matters  can  never  be  satisfactory  until  tiro  teachers  subject  was,  discontinued  m Belfast  . and  Dr.  Hodges, . 
offcSits  be  recognised  as  entitled  to  the  status  the  Professor  of  Agriculture,  was  appointed  to  lecture 
of  Professors^  md  so remunerated  as  to  enable  thorn  to  in  Medical.  Jurisprudence,  retaining  the  endowment  j 
eivetlietime  and attention necessary  to  make  their  de-  of  the  Clrair  of  Agriculture.  Dr  HoSges  supplemented  ! 
give  tne  time  anu  aiteimui  j income  by  fees  derived  from  his  practice  as  a public-. 

^Evidence-  ha^blu/given  which  would  convey  the  im-  and  private  analyst.  At  Ins  death  the  endowment  of 
presl  on  that  the  requirements  of  the  Royal  University  hi.  Chair  was  absorbed  into  that  of  the  remaining, 
n rpS un reason  able  Chairs  of  the  College.  Consequently  there  being  now 

The  evTd“of  Sir  Christopher  Nixon  obliges  us  to  no  endowment  attached  to  Medical  Jurisprudence,  if 
investigate  the  provisions  for  teaching  and  examining  is  impossible  to  find  any  qualified  person  who  wifi  con- 
■_  .... ...  O„nio/.fo  orwl  +.n  mm  n a re,  the  prac-  fine  himself  to  tlio  duties  of  teacher  of  Medical  Juns- 


in  these  important  subjects,  and  to  compare  the  prac- 
tice of  other  Universities  in  the  world  to  which  bir 
Christopher  refers,  but  as  to  which  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  reliable  information. 


Hygiene.— In  Hygiene  the  provision  for  teaching  and 
examining,  being  without  endowment,  is  of  the  most 
unsatisfactory  character.  , 

Belfast  has  two  lecturers,  viz. The  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  and  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  m Bel- 
fast; Cork,  One  Lecturer;  Galway,  None;  Roman 
Catholic  University  College,  One. 


These  gentlemen J are  all  engaged  in  other  capacities,  university  ......  ... 

and  teaching  of  Hygiene,  consequently,  is  of  very  addition  to  pursuing  private  practice,  gives  lectures  in 


prudence  for  the  small  remuneration  which  the  fees, 
of  the  class  afford.  At  present,  in  Belfast,  the  duties, 
of  the  Chair  are  divided  between  the  Professor  of 
Pathology  and  a lecturer,  who  is  a physician  in  private- 
practice — an  arrangement  which  is  not  satisfactory 
from  a public  point  of  view,  as  the  interests  of  justice 
suffer  in  Ulster  for  lack  of  a skilled  Medical  Jurist 
who  is  able,  single-handed,  te  conduct  tlio  investigation 
of  criminal  cases,  and  act  as  adviser  to  the  authorities. 
In  Cork  the  lectures  in  Medical  Jurisprudence  are- 
given  by  the  Professor  of  Surgery ; in  Roman  Catholic 
University  College,  by  a hospital  physician,  who,  in 


secondaiy  ’concern  to  them'.  This 'subject  is  most  im-  Sanitary  Science, 
portant  for  the  whole  community.  _ _ The  examinations  in  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  the 

Taking  thirty  of  the  most  celebrated  Universities  on  Royai  University  are  conducted  jointly  with  those  in 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  America  and  J apan,  sa„itary  Science  by  the  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Cork ; 
twenty-two  have  Professors  of  Hygiene,  and,  in  some  alKj  j,y  the  Professor  who  lectures  in  Medical  Juris- 
instances,  Assistant  Professors.  prudence  and  Sanitary  Science  at  the  Roman  Catholic 

University  College  of  Dublin.  There  could  hardly  be 
Ophthalmology  and  Otology.— In  Ophthalmology  ancl  a more  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs,  and  better 
Otology  there  is  a Lecturer  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast ; provision  is  urgently  needed.  It  is  obvious  that  the- 
one  in  Queen’s  College,  Cork  ; and  one  in  the  Homan  present  arrangements  in  both  the  teaching  Colleges  and 
Catholic  University  College,  Dublin.  In  every  civilised  -n  t]10  University  are  more  makeshifts, 
country in  the  world.  except  Great^Britam  md  Ireland,  Redistribution  of  the  £1,400  per  annum  from 


this  branch  of  knowledge  is  reckoned  of  the  first 
portance,  and  is  represented  in  the  Universities  _ by 
Professors  and  Assistants.  In  every  one  of  the  thirty 
chief  Universities  referred  to  there  is  one  Professor, 
in  some  of  them  two,  three,  or  four ; and  in  some  one 
or  more  Assistant  Professors  in  Ophthalmology.  A 
knowledge  of  Ophthalmology  is  of  the  greatest  value  in 
relation  to  buildings  where  numbers  of  people  are  con- 
gregated together,  as  schools,  barracks,  &c.,  the  army, 
navy,  railway,  and  shipping  services,  and  to  all  trades 
and  occupations.  ■ The  want  of  the  most  elementary 
knowledge  of  eye  diseases  by  the  general  practitioners 
has  caused  incalculable  mischief  in  these  islands. 

Otology  is  important,  but  not  nearly  so  important 
as  Ophthalmology.  As,  in  Ireland,  Ophthalmology 
and  Otology  have  been  always  linked  together  in  hos- 
pital, the  same  practice  has  been  followed  in  the  Col- 
legiate lectures.  In  the  Universities  referred  to  it  is 
regarded  as  a separate  branch,  and  has  separate  Pro- 
fessors, and,  as  a rule,  assistants. 


Consolidated  Fund  paid  to  each  of  tlio  Queen’s  Colleges 
for  Scholarships. — Wo  are  of  opinion  that  all  the  pre- 
sent Scholarships  should  be  discontinued,  and  that  the 
same  system  should  ho  adopted,  as  that  recommended 
in  relation  to  tlio  University' Scholarships,  viz. En- 
trance Scholarships,  tenable  during  the  whole  of  the  - 
undergraduate  course ; Research  Scholarships,  to  be 
awarded  to  the  students  of  the  respective  Colleges  after 
examination  in  the  College.  It  is  to  be  remarked  here 
that  whilst  Research  Scholarships  in  the  gift  of  the- 
University  are  open  to  all  students,  the  Research 
Scholarships  of  the  Colleges  are  confined  to  collegiate 
students. 

The  Research  Scholars  of  the  Colleges  should  be 
obliged  to  continue  in  attendance  at  the  College  to 
which  the  Scholarship  is  attached,  to  conduct  research 
there,  and  to  assist  the  Professors,  as  the  Senate  of 
the  College  may  prescribe. 

Proposals  of  the  Treasury  Commissioners  in  the  year 
1877  for  the  better  application  of  tlio  funds  of  the 


Pathology Formerly  Pathology  was  indpded  in  ?>“»>*  Colleges,  and  lor  their  hotter  oqmpmMt.  Th. 

the  toachiS  ,1  the  fio,.  of  ILery  and  Med™  .ItCt  '£&?*!■ 

respectively.  As  might  be  supposed,  it  occupied  a very 


subordinate  position.  In  fact,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  taught  at  all.  Some  years  ago  a definite  and 
independent  place,  both  in  examination  and  teaching, 
was  assigned  by  the  Royal  University  to  this  subject. 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  at  once  took  steps  to  comply 
with  the  requirements,  and  a Lecturer  who  chanced  to 
have  independent  means  was  appointed,  without  endow- 
ment. 


Subsequently  the  first  Lecturer  resigned,  and  Dr. 
Lorrain  Smith,  a member  of  the  present  Commission, 
succeeded  him.  That  Lectureship  has  been  converted 


of  liberality  in  supplying  funds  for  providing  assist- 
ants to  the  Professors  ; hut  we  have  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  much  might  have  been  done  with  the  funds 
actually  available  had  the  Colleges  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  tlio  Treasury  Commissioners  s»  • 
1877. 

The  proposal  of  tho  Commissioners  may  be  sum- 
marised ns  follows : — / 

1.  That  tho  Junior  Scholarships,  many  of  which  the 
Commissioners  considered  useless,  should  be  reduced 
number,  and  that  tho  funds  thereby  released  should 


he  allocated  to  provide  additional  teachers. 

2.  The  abolition  of  the  Senior  Scholarships,  and  the 


“ » ProfeymHj,  endowed  with  • capital  .nm  of  f0„idntion  of  » number  of  Stalontfllips  of  £100  pa 


£5,000,  by  Sir  James  Musgrave.  Belfast  is,  conse- 
quently, in  a relatively  good  position.  Cork  has  now 
a special  Lecturer  in  Pathology,  without  endowment, 
and  the  fees  amount  to  a mere  trifle.  The  Roman 
Catholic  University  Medical  School  has  had  a Lecturer 
for  several  years. 

Great  benefit  has  acorued  from,  the  specialisation  of 
the  teaching  and  examination  in  Pathology.  The 
teachers  should  all  be  put  in  such  a position  as  to  enable 
them  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  this  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  Medical- Science. . 


annum,  tenable  for  six  years,  on  the  following 
ditions : — 

(1.)  Residence  at  the  Collego  for  the.  first  four  years  : 
(2.)  During  such  residence  assistance  to  lie  given  in 
the  teaching  and  working  of  tho  College,  as 
directed  by  the  Council. 

It  was  suggested  that  Belfast  should  have  nine  assis- 
tants, Cork'  six  assistants,  and  Galway  six  assistants. 

Why  was  this  most  enlightened  proposal,  maos 
twenty-five  years  ago  by  the  Treasury  Commissioners, 
and  Urged  by  the  Government,  not  seized  by  the  College 
, authorities  at  onco?  We  lay  tho  blame,  not  on  men- 

. Medical  Jurisprudence. — The  provision  for  this  sub-  viduals,  but  on  the  narrow  secret  system  of  Collegiate 
ject  is  very  unsatisfactory.  No  provision  was  made  in  government.  Had  there  been,  at;  that  time,  rep» 
the  Charter  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  for  Medical  Juris-  seritatives  of  the  graduates  and  of  the  public  upon  tea 
prudence,  but  in  each.  College  there  was  a Gliair  of  ; Supreme  Governing  Body,  we  venture  to  say  that  tn 
Agriculture.  There  being,  however,  no  suffioient  de-  College  would  have  been  obliged  to  take  action  m 
mand  for  classes  in  .Agriculture,'  instruction'  in  this  ' direction  suggested  by  the  Treasury  Commissioners, 
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l 'wHli  trreat  advantage  to  the  College.  For,  with  that  public  money  shouhl  not  be  devoted  to  The.  adyan  Bblfast- 

:a"l  accession  of  power  to  the  teaching  body  as  was  ment  of  any  form  of  religion,  or  to  the  exdusive  adv  ^ R 19Q2i 

■^nmmended  by  the  Commissioners,  the  College  would  tage  of  any  religious  or  other  section  of  the^commun  ty,  pn __ 
?Twn  able  to  meet  successfully  the  competition  of  the  provision  of  representative  government  is  as-  great  R w LesH^ 

ftllfid  •'cramming’’  establishments,  which  for  a security  as  can  be  desired.  „ Estb’ M'u’ 

8 M have  attracted  to  their  classes  considerable  We  hope  that  even  in  a small  measure  we  may  h 
60m'  wr  of  students  seeking  a Pass,  who  would  have  contributed  to  a satisfactory  solution  of  this  question, 

nu°i!d  the  College  if  they  could  have  obtained  there  and  that  the  scheme  which  we  have  outlined  may  not 

Twose  perLnal  fupervision  of  their  studies  which  only  serve  the  present,  but  that  it may] oe  capable  of 

!w  !Pnuired  We  may  add  that,  had  the  Queen’s  Col-  evolution  and  adaptation  to  meet  the  requirements  of 

? y Li,,  under  local  representative  control,  we  believe  future  generations,  and  that  by  such  natural  evolution, 


1 excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  inquiry,  yet  they 
e constantly  referred  to  in  the  evidence,  and  some  of 


7755.  It  would  still  better  answer  my  purpose  if  you 


iissS SSSrag 

■contemptuously  as  “ that  very  leaky  body.  We  protest 
against  the  meddling  of  the  representatives  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  in  the  affairs  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity and  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Mahaffy  as  to 
how  the  Royal  University  and  its  5,000  or  6,000  grad- 
uates are  to  be  disposed  of.  To  speak  plainly,  Trinity 
College  is  chargeable  with  being  the  prime  mover  and 
instigator  in  the  destruction  of  the  Queen’s  University, 
and  now  it  seems  willing  to  adopt  the  same  role  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Royal.  But  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt : 
that  the  destruction  of  the  Queen’s  University  diet  no 
good  to  Dublin  University,  and  we  are  convinced  that 
the  destruction  of  the  Royal,  far  from  increasing  the 
numbers  on  the  rolls  of  Trinity  College,  will  cause  an 
•exodus  of  Irish  students  to  English  and  Scotch  Uni- 
versities, by  creating  distrust  in  the  stability  of  all 
Irish  institutions.  . 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  state  that  our  desire  has 
been  throughout  to  find  some  solution  of  this  vexed  Question  because  w 

question  which  would  reconcile  conflicting  interests  and  7759.  I ask  .j£at  ■*  with  a 

l acceptable  to  the  whole  community. , To  that  end  we  Suat 


of"  the  Royal  University.  That  would  be  fulfilled  by 
having  Convocation  widened.  I think  every  member 
should  be  a member  of  Convocation. 

7756.  Professor  Lorrain  Smith.— Are  there  any 
women  graduates  among  the  530  members  ?— ‘ Yes. 

7757.  You  made  out  a case  for  women’s  Colleges  that 

I did  not  quite  follow— what,  exactly,  does  your  Asso- 
ciation wish  with  regard  to  that  question  ?— Our  As- 
sociation views  the  fact  that  at  present  there  is  a 
demand  for  the  proper  training  of  women,  and  we 
recognise  that  two  Colleges  have  practically  built  up 
women’s  teaching.  ...  , . , 

7758.  But  you  mentioned  some  objections  to  mixed 
classes,  which,  I think  you  said,  were  widespread?—! 
cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  that ; but  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Council.  This  document  was 
prepared  by  quite  a number  of  men. 

7758a.  Were  there  any  women  graduates  consulted  m 
its  preparation? — Not  in  its  final  draft. 

7759.  I ask  that  question  because  we  have  here  a 
-jit.  - view  to  ascer- 


be  acceptable  to  the  whole  community.  To  that  end  we  ^ ^ women  graduates  of  the  Royal 

have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  leal  f acts,  and  t University,  and  the  replies  received  were  very  numerous. 


Irish  people.  The  Association  being  composed  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  professional  pursuits,  and  therefore  in 
a more  or  .less  confidential  relation  with  all  classes  of 
' the  community,  has  information  regarding  general 
•opinion  of,  we  think,  considerable  value,  and  we  have 
strong  belief  that  the  scheme  which  we  have  proposed 
and  the  views  which  we  have  propounded,  will  have  a 
large  measure  of  public  support.  To  what  extent  then 
the  scheme  proposed  may  meet  certain  demands  we  may 
rightly  consider. 

First. — In  relation  to  the  Roman  Catholic  demand, 
the  proposal  that  Cork  and  Galway  Colleges  should  be 
freed  from  the  control  of  the  Crown  and  put  under  re- 
presentative control,  and  that  a like  College  for  Leinster 
should  be  established  for  those  who  do  not  resort  to 

Trinity  College,  would  secure  that  these  Colleges  would  hri  nut  mnsirfor  the  aues- 

be  practically  under  the  government  of  persons  of  the  purely  acad^ic  lines  and  did  not  ^toerth^ques 
Bolua  Catholic  faith,  their  students  would  be  chicly  tom  m that  light.  We  struck  out  what  we  thought 


and  in  favour  of  attendance  at  mixed  Colleges,  279  ?— 
Those  statistics  are  more  recent  than  any  that  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  providing.  We  were  going  on  the 
facts  as  they  were  known  to  us,  mainly  from  teaching 
sources.  . , , 

7760.  Were  the  majority  of  the  members  of  your 
Association  consulted  about  this? — The  statement  was 
prepared  by  the  Council. 

7761.  Professor  Dickey. — In  the  scheme  you  outline,  • 

you  say  that,  in  addition  to  the  Queen’s  College,  no  Col- 
lege should  be  included  in  the  University,  unless  it  . 
possessed  two  faculties,  not  including  the  Faculty  of 
Theology? — Yes.  , , ,, 

7762.  You  are  aware  that  that  would  exclude  Magee 
College  from  the  University?— We  have  been  going  on 


ttoman  Catholic  faith,  tlieir  students  wouia  oe  ™ ***  * 57,;:  , arraiisement 

Roman  Catholics,  and  if  the  Roman  Catholics  take  ad-  was  a good  workmg  sehem^  ^ regard^ 
vantage  of  their  opportunities,  the  Chairs,  as  a matter  of  Col  eges  that  would 


Theology. 

7763.  But  m drafting  your  scheme,  had  you  not 
some  respect  to  the  facts  of  the  situation? — Of  course 
we  had ; but  we  only  went  on  academic  grounds. 

7764.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  on  any  grounds 
to  extinguish  an  important  College  in  the  North-West 
of  Ireland,  such  as  the  Magee  College  ?— There  is  no 


the  Colleges,  and  liberal  endowment  of  Scholarships 
and  Fellowships),  would  be  occupied  by  Professors  of 
the  Reman  Catholic  faith.  “ Faith  and  morals  ” would 
be  perfectly  protected  under  the  plan  we  propose. 

Second. — In  relation  to  the  claim  of  those  who  wish 
for  a teaching  University,  the  extern  students  would, 
we  are  confident,  practically  disappear  in  a few  years, 

and  we  have  no  doubt  that  with  better  equipment  all  ^ — r~-p"  v. . x„tlire 

the  constituent  Colleges  would  enter  upon  a career  of  reason  why  it  should  not  brought  m atsomefuture 
great  prosperity  time;  but  we  thought  that  we  could  not  practically 

Third.— in  relation  to  the  claims  of  those  who  wish  support  its  claim  at  th.  that  ttsr. 

a degree  of  a National  University,  and  who  will  be  satis-  was  only  portion  of  a faculty— an  imperfect  Faculty  m 
fied  with  nothing  less,  their  views  will  be  met  by  a con-  Arts.  ' . •.  v 

tinuance  of  the  Royal  University  suitably  reformed,  7765  Did  you  not  take  into  consideration  that  it  lias 
whilst  the  graduates  of  the  Royal  University  will  be  the  • had  University  privies  on  quality  wfih  the 
firmest  and  bests  friends  and  supporters  of  thatinstitu-  Queens  Colleges  for  the  last  twenty  ? 

tion  and  its  Colleges.  not  approach  the  consideration  of  the  question  in  that 

Fourth. — In  relation  to  the  views  of  those  who  hold  light. 

■ ■ The  Witness  withdraw.' 

* See  page  450,  t See  page  5C5. 
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Francis 
Charles  Forth, 
Esq., 


Francis  Charles  Forth,  Esq.,  a.r.c.sc.i.,  Principal  ( 

7766.  Chairman.— You  arc  Principal  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Technical  Institute  here? — I am,  my  lord. 

7767.  You  can  give  us  some  information  or  sugges- 
tions with  reference  to  Technical  Education  ? Yes  ; I 
am  prepared  to  make  a short  statement  as  to  the  work 
at  present  being  done  in  Belfast,  and  as  to  what  I con- 
sider our  needs  in  the  future ; and  I have  also  brought 
for  the  information  of  the  Commission  the  plans  of  the 
proposed  new  Technical  Institute.  Speaking,  first  of  all, 
of  the  work  of  technical  instruction,  the  Technical 
Instruction  Committee  of  Belfast  put  into  operation 
in  September  last  a scheme  of  technical  instruction, 
and  of  instruction  in  Art,  with  the  object  of  insuring 
that  a supply  of  suitably  prepared  students  should  bo 
available  when  tlio  new  Technical  Institute  is  ready 
for  occupation.  The  Committee  also  established  certain 
preparatory  classes.  There  are  six  buildings  in  winch 
preparatory  instruction  is  given,  and  these  arc  situated 
in  the  outer  parts  of  Belfast,  and  form  a ring  round 
the  city.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  are  four  buildings 
m which  technical  instruction  and  higher  Art  instruc- 
tion are  carried  on.  The  positions  of  the  schools  are 
shown  in  the  plan  in  the  book  now  handed  in.*  There 
are  small  circular  m aides,  showing  the  schools  in  which 
the  preparatory  classes  are  held  and  the  rectangular 
marks  in  the  centre  show  the  schools  in  which  Science 
and  Technology  and  Art  are  taught.  At  present,  the  day 
classes  provide  only  Art  instruction,  and  instruction 
in  Domestic  Economy,  or  women’s  work.  The  remain- 
der of  the  instruction  is  carried  on  in  the  evening. 
In  the  preparatory  department,  the  subjects  of 
instruction  are  Elementary  Drawing,  English,  anil 
Arithmetic.  In  the  other  evening  classes,  the  subjects 
comprise  Mathematics,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Elec- 
trical Engineering,  Naval  Architecture,  the  building 
trades,  the  textile  industries,  l’ure  and  Applied  Chemis- 
try, and  there  are  also  a number  of  miscellaneous 
trades  represented,  such  as  typography,  boot  manufac- 
turing, metal-plate  work,  cake  ornamentation  for 
bakers,  &c.  These  classes  are  attended  by  the 
workers  in  the  trades  mentioned  (apprentices  and 
journeymen).  The  extent  to  which  the  various 
trades  'mentioned  have  availed  themselves  of  the  facili- 
ties provided  by  the  Institute  is  especially  noteworthy. 
In  addition  to  these  departments  are  Natural  Science 
classes,  Commercial'  classes,  and  the  women’s  work  de- 
partment. Full  particulars  concerning  these  are  set  out 
m the  prospectus  which  has  been  handed  in.*  I have 
here  a photograph  showing  the  Cake  Ornamentation  class 
at  work.  At  present  only  the  School  of  Art  has  a 
teaching  staff  permanently  and  exclusively  employed. 
The  other  departments  and  classes  are  staffed  by 
teachers  who  follow  other  occupations  in  the  day  time. 
There  are  about  110  persons  employed  in  the  Institute, 
and  of  these  about  ninety  are  teachers  and  assistant 
teachers.  The  classes  dealing  with  the  technical  sides 
of  trades  are  respectively  in  the  hands  of  competent 
workmen.  As  to  the  total  number  of  students  in  at- 
tendance, between  the  opening  of  the  session  in  Sep- 
tember, 1901,  and  tire  26th  of  March,  1902,  there  have 
been  issued  4.099  tickets  for  courses  of  lectures.  The 
majority  of  these  tickets  represent  entries  for  one 
course  of  instruction  only,  but  a proportion  of  the 
tickets  represent  two  or  more  class  entries.  The 
classes  of  the  women’s  work  department  are  also  note- 
worthy. With  the  object  of  placing  instruction  within 
the  reach  of  the  very  poorest  student  it  was  decided, 
when  planning  arrangements  for  the  session,  that  the 
Domestic  Economy  students  should  not  be  compelled  to 
purchase  tickets  for  the  whole  course,  but  that  facilities 
should  be  given  to  purchase  a ticket  for  a single  lesson. 
This  has  been  largely  availed  of,  and  within  the  period 
from  30th  September,  1901,  to  March  26th,  1902,  4,487 
of  such  tickets  have  been  purchased  by  students.  The 
cost  of  these  tickets  is  3d.  each.  In  the  case  of  a course 
of  twelve  lessons  in  the  Domestic  Economy  department, 
the  cost  of  a dozen  tickets  was  fixed  at  2s.  6 d.  in 
the  first  term.  In  the  second  term  it  was  found  pos- 
sible to  reduce  this  to  2s.  The  sum  received  for  fees 
during  the  period  mentioned  amounts  to  £1,138  Ss.  lOd. 
The  total  number  of  individual  students  is  2,510  men 
and  766  women,  making  a total  of  3,276  in  all.  I may 
mention  that  that  number  is  over  three  times  the  number 
of  the  evening  students  of  last  year  in  attendance  at  all 
the  then  existing  evening  institutions  in  the  city.  Re- 
ferring to  the  further  needs  of  Belfast  in  the  matter  of 
technical  instruction,  I am  of  opinion  that  the  instruc- 

* Prospectus  (Session  1901-2)  of  the 


if  the  Municipal  Technical  Institute,  Belfast,  examine! 
tion  at  present  being  given  is  suitable  to  the  needs  of  if 
the  city,  but  that  it  requires  extension  ; and  the  whole 
of  the  instruction  needs  raising  to  a much  higher  level 
Before  this  can  be  satisfactorily  done,  the  students  enter-  ’ 
mg  the  Institute  must  have  a much  better  preparatory 
training.  There  is  evidence  on  all  hands  of  the  inade. 
quacy  of  the  general  elementary  school  training.  I am 
of  opinion,  also,  that  the  establishment  of  a day  de- 
partment in  the  Technical  Institute  will  supply  a 
greatly-needed  opportunity  for  the  instruction  of  young 
people  who  purpose  entering  industrial  life,  and  whj 
have  in  view  the  obtaining  of  positions  of  rcsponsi 
bility  in  industrial  concerns.  With  the  establishment 
of  such  a department,  the  creation  of  a sufficient 
number  of  Scholarships  would  lie  most  desirable.  I 
also  consider  that  the  question  of  adequately  supple- 
menting the  work  of  the  National  Schools,  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a sufficient  number  of  schools  corresponding  to 
the  Higher  Grade  Schools  in  England,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  As  to  Scholarships,  the  Library  and 
Technical  Instruction  Committee  lias  already  established 
a number  of  five  Studentships,  value  £1  each.  These 
admit  the  holder  to  evening  classes,  and  provide  ( 
books  and  drawing  instruments,  &c.  An  extern  ; 
sion  of  this  system  would,  1 believe,  be  advan- 
tageous ; but  I also  think  a Scholarship  scheme 
should  be  the  joint  production  of  all  the  authori- 
ties controlling  local  educational  work.  Speaking  of 
Scholarships,  there  should  he  a complete  chain  of  these, 
so  as  to  enable  pupils  of  ability  to  pass  upwards  from 
tlie  Primary  Schools  to  the.  highest  form  of  instruction 
for  which  their  abilities  and  inclination  fit  them,  ki 
to  the  question  of  finance,  I am  of  opinion  that  tb  • 
funds'at  present  available  are  sufficient  for  the  carrying 
on  of  a day  department,  and  such  evening  instruction 
as  wo  are  at  present  giving,  with  some,  extensions.  But 
if  tlie  work  of  the  present  session  is  a true  indication  1 
of  the  future  demands  of  the  city,  additional  funds  will 
be  required  before  many  years  are  past.  I have  also 
handed  in  an  abridged  prospectus,  and  a prospectus  of  ! 
the  Chemistry  Department,  and  I liavo  here  the  plans-  I 
of  the  new  Municipal  Technical  Institute.  If  yon  | 
would  desire  me  to  give  a short  explanation  of  our  pro-  ' 
posals 

7768.  I think,  hardly  ?— Very  well ; that  is  all  I have  Pfe 
to  say,  unless  in  answer  to  questions. 

7769.  Professor  Ewing. — I should  like  to  know  what 
proposals  have  been  contemplated  as  regards  a day  de- 
partment in  the  Institute  ; what  ground  do  you  expect 
to  cover  in  the  teaching  of  the  day  department  ? — At  the  •. 
moment,  my  Committee  has  simply  affirmed  the  prin-  1 
ciple  of  a day  department,  hut  there  has  been  no  dis-  j 
cussion  as  to  the  exact  form  a day  department  should  j 
take  ; hut  I can  outline  my  own  views  about  the  matter,  j 

7770.  Kindly  do  so,  very  briefly? — I may  say  that.  J 
in  making  these  remarks,  I am  speaking  not  so  much  of  | 
what  I consider  an  ideal  arrangement,  but  of  an  ar-  j 
rangeinent  which  will  best  meet  the  present  needs  of  j 
Belfast.  I think  that  our  day  department  at  the  begin-  | 
uing  might  very  well  deal  with  students  of  ages  ranging 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years.  I would  prefer  the  \ 
lower  limit  of  age  to  be  fifteen,  hut  I dont  . 
think  that  the  local  conditions  admit  of  an  age  , 
so  high  being  fixed.  I consider  that  the  first  years  « 
course  should  ho  a courso  of  a preparatory  character. 

In  that  course,  tlio  students  would  bo  given  instruction 
in  Mathematics,  in  Science,  and  in  Drawing,  particu- 
larly in  Mechanical  Drawing.  They  should  have  also 
some  practical  work,  as,  for  example,  Wood-working 
They  should  also  tako  a foreign  language.  There  would 
be  certain  additional  subjects,  but  those  just  mentioned 
indicate  the  essentials.  Then,  in  the  second  year,  these 
youths  could  be  passed  forward  into  one  or  other  of  the 
technical  departments,  that  dealing  with  Engineenngor 
Chemistry,  or  textiles,  and  then  continue  their  studies 
during  a third  year.  Possibly  some  of  them  might 
remain  for  a fourth  year,  but  for  the  present  I thin* 
three  years  would  suffice.  They  would  be  trained" 
enter  at  once  into  some  industrial  occupation,  and  tna 
would  be  the  object  of  the  course.  It  is  certainly  a good 
training  for  young  men  prepared  in  that  way.  ^ A 
Manchester,  the  school  from  which  I came,  we.  *}ad 
great  demand  for  these  young  men,  a demand  which  w 
always  greater  than  the  supply  ; and,  as  far  as  I can  ® r 
and  from  investigation,  I think  there  is  a possibility 
of  an  equally  good  demand  here.  Then  there  is  t 
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rmestion  whether  this  institution  should  train  young  view  put  forward  that  the  Technical  Institute  should  Belfast. 
qU_  sweets  in  it*  dav  denartmeut  onlv  do  eveninEr  work.  There  are  many  reasons  _why  _ . — 


Ln  in  commercial  subjects  in  its  day  department,  only  do  evening  work.  There  are  many  reasons  wny 

Taking  the  ages  that  I have  spoken  of,  that  has  not  that  would  be  disadvantageous,  ^ and^^thCTefore^^ther  P — 


■ spoken 


nosition  to  make  any  remarks  about  it.  At  the  end  of  stitute  to  impart  knowledge  to  the  whole  range  of  stu-  Charle8 
this  period  of  training,  these  young  men  might  go  at  dents  coming  within  its  walls.  If.it  were  possible^  for  Forth,  F.aq., 


once  into  industrial  life,  or  they  might  pass  on  to  the  the  higher  experimental  plant  of  the  Technical  Insti-  a.r.o.sc.i. 
University ; but  the  main  intention  of  these  courses  tiite  to^be  used  by  the  U mversity  ^College^ ^ tha 


•would  be  to  prepare  young  men  for  industrial  life  in 


uc  v*»e  line  along  which  co-ordination  might  go. 

-.  7777.  And  any  such  arrangement  as  that  would  prob- 

— •-v  * j their  studies  somewhat  ably  be  best  settled  by  haying  a conference  a,t  an  early 

date  between  the  authorities  of  the  two  institutions! 


7771.  Those  who  wish  to  carry  £ 
further  than  you  have  indicated,  after  the  age  of 
Hghteen,  into  the  higher  parts  of  Technical  Science — Yes. 

would  you  seek  to  make  provision  for  them  locally,  or 


I am  of  opinion  that  {here  should  be  a conference 

between  those  competent  to  deal  with  this  important 
Z32  <»•  raid 'them  up*  to  the  College  in  Dublin'!—  question  X quite  feel  that.  As  fat  as  I am  able 
Do  you  mean  by  “locally,”  in  our  own  institution?  to  speak  for  my  Committee,  ^believe J.  am  y i 8 ,,  , 
7772.  Not  necessarily ; it  might  be  done  by  co-ordi- 


nation with  the  Queen’s  College?— I think  if  the  local 
College  had  suitable  equipment,  it  would  be  a very 
proper  thing  for  those  students  to  go  forward  to  the 
local  College,  instead  of  going  to  another  city. 

7773.  Do  you  contemplate  anything  like  co-operation, 
or  common  action,  between  yourselves  and  the  local  Col- 
lege in  this  respect,  with  regard  to  higher  Technical 
Education? — I would  say,  speaking  generally,  that  ihe 
whole  work  of  education  in  the  city,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  very  highest  point,  ought  to  be  co-ordinated.  I may 


views,  when  I say  they  are  most  anxious  to  have  that 
system  of  co-ordination. 

7778.  Professor  Lorrain  Smith.— I suppose,  in  stat- 

ing that  your  resources  are  equal  to  a day  department, 
you  are  contemplating  the  department  you  have 
sketched,  as  preparing  men  for  industrial  work  ; would 
you  think  the  same  remark  would  hold  in  the  case  of 
your  taking  on  this  work  for  the  University  College?— 
Do  you  mean  would  our  resources  suffice  to  do  the  work 
of  a wider  programme.  . 

7779.  Yes  ?— I have  not  contemplated  that  in  speak- 

...  - • ■>  ---a  at. if  we  did 


proceeding  to  Dublin  to  carry  on  their  technical  studies. 
A great  many  students  now  find  their  way  from  the  Eng- 
lish provinces,  and  from  Ireland,  to  the  Royal  College 
of  Science,  London.  For  example,  many  students  go 
from  Lancashire  to  London,  because  London  oilers 
them  Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  and  Studentships, 
which  induce  them  to  go  there.  London  always  diaws 
upon  the  provinces,  and  I suppose  always  will,  as  long 
as  it  has  facilities  and  advantages  to  offer  to  young 
men  who  wish  to  obtain  a technological  training.  If 
the  College  in  Dublin  is  similarly  situated  to  that  m 
London,  I imagine  a great  many  young  men  will  go  to 
Dublin,  because  of  the  advantages  Dublin  would  put  in 
their  way — unless,  of  course,  there  is  a complete  re- 
organisation. 

7774.  Do  you  mean  reorganisation  of  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege here? — Reorganisation  of  the  higher  educational 


the  experimental  work  for  the  University  College,  stu- 
dents might  come  from  the  University  College  in  such 
numbers  as  to  necessitate  an  increase  in  our  financial 


resources. 

7780.  And  you  would  also  need  an  increase  in  your 
staff?— Certainly.  The  staff  must  be  adequate,  in  all 
cases,  to  the  number  of  students  coming  forward. 

7781.  Dr.  Starkie. — You  have  been  impeded  by  the 

inadequacy  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  Primary 
Schools? — Yes.  . 

7782.  Have  you  hopes  of  a better  state  of  things  re- 
sulting from  the  course  in  Manual  Instruction  and. 
Elementary  Science  that  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  have  been  endeavouring  to  introduce  into  the 
schools  for  the  last  couple  of  years? — Yes  ; as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  this  new  course  from  ob- 
servation, I believe  it  is  a good  one. 


x-o- . . , . - si  n . it  7783.  Do  vou  approve  of  the  course  of  manual  in- 

facilities.  I imagine  that  if  the  Queen  9 College  hdd  a / ti  J f ar  PP  ou  have  any  personal  knowledge : 
number  of  Scholarships,  such  as  are  given  by  the  Royal  js  ^ likel  ' ’ '*  ’ ” 1J  L~ 


College  of  Science,  London,  then  there  is  no  reason.'  why 
the  Queen’s  College  would  not  draw  these  young  men. 
It  depends  very  largely  on  the  matter  of  equipment.  As 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  students  generally  find  their 
way  to  the  establishment  which  can  give  the  best  in- 
struction. 

7775.  The  very  fact  that  it  is  a matter  of  equipment 


is  it  likely  to  train  the  class  of  youth  that  would  be 
likely  to  enter  your  institution? — As  far  as  it  goes,  I 
believe  the  course  is  satisfactory,  but  it  does  not  go 
nearly  far  enough.  The  students  are  turned  out  of  the 
National  Schools,  I may  say,  at  much  too  early  an  age. 

7784.  That  is  the  great  difficulty  we  have  had  to  con- 
tend with,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  are  allowed 
leave  school  at,  say,  twelve,  and  as  this.  study  of 


makes  it  demrable  that  there  should  be,  as  far  as  pos-  al  instruction  has  only  recently  been  introduced 

sible,  supplementary  equipment  rather  .than  overlap-  schools  the  Commissioners  have  not  been  able 

ping,  as  between  two  institutions  m the  same  town.  ^ far  with  it  yet  to  a later  stage,  say,  Wood- 

You  have  not  yet  considered  the  details  of  what  you  5 ?— That  is  scarcely  my  point.  My  point  is  that 
propose  with  regard  to  co-ordination?— We  have  not,  but  present  system  as  far  as  it  exists  in  Belfast,  does- 

I may  say  I believe  myself  that  the  keynote  to  the  work  * ide  any  opportunity  for  pupils  to  go  far  enough, 

of  a technical  institute  is  experimentation,  and  that  the  , ,,  , dn;nr 

keynote  to  the  technical  work  of  a University  is  research.  7785.  What  the  Nation  1C  . , -p.lp? 

I believe  that  some  eiperimentutiou  bordering  on  research  is  introducing  a course  of  Manual  Iutou«'“  and  hle- 
■hould  is  done  in  a Technical  Sdhool,  bnt  <he  kind  of  mentarj  Science  into  the  schools  ^ 
research  that  one  hears  is  followed  at  the  German  Uni-  eory  bnt  the  Commissioners  cunno 'ST, 

varsities  doe.  not  altogether  St  in  with  the  work  of  a ran  from  leaving,  after  passing  the  «"*tion  lhey 

Technical  School.  I lrnve  not  yet  seen  at  a Technical  are  allowed  by  law  to  do  so  “J-gm 

Institute  a supply  of  students  competent.  £ve  E ^ rtarST^reland withfn  the  laft  year.  A 


class  of  work.  I know  of  no  Technical  Institute  where 


student.  come  forward  who  are  competent  to  do  higher  very  large  ””7lbeI,^  d^lwork  that's 

™bu?thefdon?'.eL”yei.P“1''iPS'  **  * Sg?S.  been  dying  within  the  laet  .ix 


months?— There  are  several  points  concerned  in  your 


7776.  In  the  University,  with  its  examinations,  it  is  mourns  i BTr«iT  ’f  don^t  feel  myself  quite  clear 

necessary  to  teach  students  who  are  taking  ^technical  !lmt^ina^equa^o{  tLpVovision  that  Lists  in  Belfast. 


"Xehf 

"T±2S 


Me,  research  work  ^ 


must  expect  that  ...  . 

development  of  laboratory  work,  not  entirely  of  the 


except  in  one  or  two  instances— a very  limited  number 
of  instances— any  provision  to  enable  a boy  to  remain 


character  of  research  ; and  such  work  I had  in  my  mind  oi  uisiuinx*  “j  i^^  r,  derive  benefit  from  his 


me  wmen  mere  maj  uc  wuiu  , , . , ,,  „ i, 

-a  between  your  institution  and  the  Col-  continuance  at  the  sqhc 

lege!_Tes  ; 1 have  thought  of  that,  but  o“  *"  ™ wltl 


overlapping,. 


and  the  (Joi-  continuance  an  mo  — , *■  rrn.„i. 

e has  to  bear  have  no  complaint  with  the  Code  as  it  stands.  What 

in’^nindtiie  of  a Tech-  I would  S’BelS’, 

nical  Institute.  The  University  provides  for  students,  that  the  National  School  system, _as  ^exists  ^ 


mcai  institute.  The  University  proviaes  lor  siuueut«,  ^1QU  “^  gtic  en0ugh,  and  does  not  enable  a boy  to  re- 

who  are  mainly,  or,  perhaps,  entirely  day  students  , bnt  is  not  elastic  _ g ; > fourteen  or  fifteen, 

the  Technical  Institute  has  to  provide  for  day  and  even-  mam  on  with  a g remain  in  a National 

mg.rtndeni.,  end  so  yon  muS  h.ve  in  the  TeclmiM  ^ pogm.sively, 


the  Technical  Institute  has  to  provide  for  day  and  even- 
ing students,  and  so  you  must  have  in  the  Technical  , 

Institute  the  equipment  which  is  necessary  to  en-  or%^n'wiiem  he  will  be  ready  to  come 

V wVZnbVtee4Sth“t  “S.'TSy  SSStifcSS » — 
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Belfast.  to  us>  must  6°  to  a Secondai'y  Sehool,  which  only  a 

' limited  number  have  the  means  to  do. 

Uril  6, 1902.  7786.  Why  not  an  evening  school  ?— Because  I don’t 

— think  a boy  should  be  encouraged  to  leave  too  early. 

Francis  When  a boy  leaves  he  will  have  to  go  to  some  factory 

Charles  or  office.  A great  number  of  parents  would  keep  their 

Forth,  Esq.,  children  at  school  if  there  were  adequate  provision  for 

A.RO.sc.1.  their  further  training.  There  is  no  provision  of  that 

kind  in  Belfast.  There  is  a need  of  something  like  the 
higher  grade  school  that  exists  in  England.  There  is  a 
lacuna  here  which  needs  to  be  filled. 

7787.  The  Commissioners  attempted  to  fill  that  lacuna 
by  the  scheme  of  Model  Schools,  which  for  various 
reasons  have  failed?— With  regard  to  the  progress  made 
by  evening  schools  in  Belfast,  I spoke  only  yesterday  to 
a teacher  who  had  some  knowledge  of  these.  He  as- 
sures me  that  these  schools  have  not  generally  been  suc- 
cessful. Some  have.  Generally,  they  have  not.  He  tells 


me  that  is  due  to  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee',  j 
preparatory  classes,  and,  as  he  put  it,  there  is  more  tone  | 
about  going  to  the  preparatory  classes  of  the  Technical 
Institute  than  to  those  of  an  ordinary  National  School 
My  own  feeling  is  that  we  should  not  continue  these  * 
preparatory  classes,  and  thus  give  the  National  Schools  f 
a better  chance. 

7788.  Quite  so,  that  is  what  wo  have  been  afraid  of-  1 
the  overlapping?— I should  explain  to  the  Commission  j 
that  we  commenced  these  preparatory  classes  at  a time  ! 
when  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  had  > 
not  promulgated  their  scheme.  Since  our  scheme  was 
put  in  operation,  this  new  scheme  of  the  Commissioners  * 
of  National  Education  has  lioen  sent  out,  and  I think  « 
there  is  now  a good  reason  for  our  discontinuing  our 
preparatory  department,  providing  the  National  Educa-  , 
tion  Commissioners’  scheme  is  vigorously  worked.  I 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Samuel 
Thompson 
Irwin,  Esq., 


| 

Samuel  Thompson  Irwin,  Esq.,  b.a.,  President  of  the  Students’  Representative  Council,  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  examined. 

Witness  appointed  by  the  Students’  Representative  Council,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 


7789.  Chairman. — You  are  a graduate  of  the  Royal 
University  and  a student  at  Queen’s  College? — Yes  ; a 
Medical  student. 

7790.  You  come  here  as  representative  of  tlie  Stu- 
dents' Representative  Council? — Yes. 

7791.  Will  you  kindly  mention  the  points  to  which 
you  wish  our  attention  drawn  1 — I have  been  appointed 
by  the  Students'  Representative  Council  of  the  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  to  lay  before  the  Commission  tlie  fol- 
lowing evidence  in  the  name  of  the  students.  Tlie 
Representative  Council  was  founded  at  tlie  beginning 
of  the  session  1900-1901  by  the  students,  “ to  represent 
and  act  for  them  on  all  occasions  and  matters  wherein 
their  general  interests  are  concerned.”  Into  the  broader 
question  at  issue,  I am  not  instructed  to  enter;  but 
certain  points  are  considered  by  the  students  essential 
in  any  future  scheme  of  University  Education  aSecting 
them. 

1.  In  any  reorganisation  of  this  College,  none  would, 
from  the  students’  point  of  view,  be  satisfactory,  which 
did  not  give  them  a voice  in  the  management  of  those 
affairs  which  are  to  them  of  vital  importance.  To  effect 
this,  we  venture  to  propose  that  a students’  representa- 
tive should  have  a seat  on  the  governing  body.  In 
support  of  this  point,  we  would  respectfully  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  offices  of  Lord 
Rector,  and  Lord  Rector’s  Assessor,  in  the  Scotch  Uni- 
versities. Both  Lord  Rector  and  his  Assessor  occupy 
■seats  on  the  University  Court,  and  whilst  the  former 
is  elected  directly  by  the  students,  his  Assessor  is  also 
usually  nominated  by  them.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
an  arrangement  such  as  this,  would  facilitate  the 
management  of  those  matters  which  affect  equally  tlie 
teachers  and  the  students. 

2.  The  uncertainty  of  the  present  state  of  University 
Education  in  Ireland,  outside  Trinity  College,  has  re- 
sulted for  many  years  past  in  large  numbers  of  Northern 
students  going  to  English  and  Scotch  Universities  for 
their  qualifications.  Especially  has  this  been  so  of  late, 
and  almost  every  student  who  can  afford  to  go  elsewhere 
than  to  the  Royal  University  for  his  degrees  is  doing  so. 
We  trust,  therefore,  that  when  the  Commission  makes 
its  report,  the  members  will  see  fit  to  recommend  some 
speedy  settlement,  and  one  which  will  not,  on  the  face 
of  it,  be  temporary ; for  the  students  of  tlie  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  feel  that  the  uncertainty  attaching  to 
the  existence  of  the  University  in  which  the  majority 
of  them  graduate,  is  tlie  most  serious  grievance  under 
which  they  labour. 

3.  We  consider  that  the  present  arrangement  in  the 
Royal  University  of  Ireland,  by  which  degrees  in  Arts 
can  be  obtained  without  any  recognised  Collegiate  train- 
ing, is  a very  unsatisfactory  one ; and  we  are  strongly 
of  opinion  that  it  is  distinctly  unfair  to  those  students 
who  have  obtained  a thorough  training  in  an  efficiently 
equipped  College,  that  tlie  degree  obtained  by  them  has 
nothing  on  the  face  of  it  to  show  that  they  are  on  a 
different  platform  from  others  who  have  been  merely 
crammed.  If  it  be  considered  undesirable  to  put  into 
force  a universal  obligation  for  attendance  at  College, 
it  should  at  least  be  arranged  that  the  degree  obtained 
without  Collegiate  training  should.be.  in  some  way 
differentiated  from  the  other.  Eor  example,  the  term 


Bachelor  of  Arts, has  practically  always  been  associated 
with  University  training  ; an  Arts  degree,  without  this 
training,  might  be  called  an  Associate  in  Arts. 

4.  We  protest  in  the  strongest  terms  against  tlie 
present  practice  of  making  the  students  of  the  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  travel  to  Dublin  for  practically  all 
examinations.  We  consider  that  this  entails  on  us  an 
expense  and  worry  which  wo  ought  not  to  have  to  bear ; 
and  we  are  of  opinion  that  arrangements  should  be 
made  by  which  Belfast  candidates  would  be  examined 
in  Belfast,  save,  perhaps,  for  degrees,  and  University 
Scholarships  and  Fellowships. 

We  also  complain  of  the  present  method  of  holding 
the  oral  examinations  in  the  Royal  University.  A can- 
didate is  often  asked  to  undergo  the  severe  strain  of  an 
oral  examination  after  having  spent  four  hours  in  a 
waiting  room  ; or  lie  may  be  told,  after  tlie  same  time, 
that  he  will  not  be  examined  orally  till  the  next  day. 

We  beg  respectfully  to  point  out  that  we  believe  this 
practice  could  be  avoided,  as  it  is  avoided  in  the  Lon- 
don examinations  under  the  Conjoint  Board.  This 
was  a point  on  which,  a Memorial  was  sent  up  to  the 
Royal  University  of  Ireland,  in  the  session  of  1808-9, 
and  also  in  that  of  1899-1900,  but  there  has  been  no 
satisfactory  improvement. 

5.  The  present  method  of  appointing  Examiners  is  : 
most  unsatisfactory.  We  are  of  opinion  that  all  affili-  ; 
ated  Colleges  should  be  represented  by  Professors  or  ’ 
Clinical  teachers.  The  present  system,  by  which  one 
school  is  represented  out  of  all  proportion  to  numbers, 
and  a system  by  which  its  Professors  become  Fellows  t 
of  the  University,  as  a method  of  indirect  endowment,  ! 
is  eminently  unsatisfactory,  and  injurious  to  our  school 
in  Belfast.  We  would  suggest  that,  in  each  subject, 
there  should  be  an  Examining  Board,  composed  partly  : 
of  those  engaged  in  the  actual  teaching  of  the  students, 
and  partly  of  extern  Examiners.  An  arrangement  of 
this  kind  is  found  to  work  satisfactorily  in  Edinburgh  ■ 
University.  The  students  sent  up  memorials  on  this 
subject  to  the  Senate,  on  26th  May,  1886  ; lltli  July. 
1887  ; 8th  December,  1888  ; 24th  Dbcumber,  1890 ; 5th 

J anuary,  1893  ; 17th  November,  1893  ; Session  1894-95 ; 
4th  November,  1898. 

6.  There  should  be  more  frequent  examinations  in 
Arts,  Law,  and  Engineering.  At  present  there  is  only  / 
one  examination  each  year  in  these  subjects,  with  the  | 
exception  of  the  Matriculation  and  First  University,  r 
This  often  necessitates  a student  who  has  failed  spend-  I 
ing  an  extra  year  at  a course,  where  six  months  would  § 
be  quite  sufficient.  We,  therefore,  suggest  that  in 
Arts,  Law,  and  Engineering,  there  should  be  two  ex-  < 
aminations  each  year,  as  in  . Medical  subjects,  in  the  * 
Royal  University  and  in  the  Scotch  Universities. 

7.  In  all  examinations  in  classical  subjects  there 
should  be  prescribed  . authors  rather  than  prescribed  , 
books.  This  would  prevent  “ cramming  ” to  such  an  ; 
extent  as  exists  at  present,  and  would  bring  tlie  Univer- 
sity examinations  into  line  with  the  new  classical  regu- 
lations for  Intermediate  Education.  If  this  were  done 
students  would  be  compelled  to  read  much  more  widely 
and  with  a far  truer  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the 
Classics.  In  this  way,  a better  education  would  be 
given,  and  .the  chances  of  classical  students  intending  w 
enter  the  public  services  (for  example,  the  Indian  Civu 
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Service)  would  be  immensely  improved.  In  the  exami- 
nations for  such  services  the  important  things  are  wide 
reading  a knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  books, 
and  a literary  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
authors.  The  present  system  does  not  give  these.  It 
is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  teaching  of  the  Classics 
in  Ireland  is  off  the  track  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  no 
Irishman  can  hope  to  come  within  several  hundred 
marks  of  a man  of  identical  ability  who  has  been  edu- 
cated under  the  English  system. 

8 Under  the  present  conditions  there  is  too  great  a 
difference  between  Pass  and  Honour  courses  in  Arts, 
except  in  the  case  of  Metaphysics  and  Ethics.  Many 
men  find  the  former  too  easy,  and  the  latter  too  hard. 
This  could  be  obviated  by  introducing  an  intermediate 
course.  In  the  Philosophy  course  the  same  books  are 
prescribed  for  both  Pass  and  Honours.  This  tends  to 
make  Pass  men  read  carelessly,  as  they  are  required  to 
have  only  a superficial  knowledge  of  the  prescribed 

k°<fSWe  consider  that  for  certain  examinations  stu- 
dents should  have  the  option  of  taking  Greek  as  one  of 
the  compulsory  subjects.  For  example : in  the  Second 
Arts  Latin  or  Mathematics  is  compulsory.  We  would 
propose  Greek  as  a third  optional  subject ; again,  in  the 
Pass  Philosophy  course,  Latin  must  be  taken,  though 
Greek  would  be  more  convenient  and  useful  to  those 
who  are  not  studying  Scholastic  Philosophy.  There 
should,  therefore,  be  the  option  of  Latin  or  Greek. 

10  We  are  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  a Pass 
course  in  History, ' Political  Economy,  and  Jurispru- 
dence or  English  for  the  B.A.  degree.  We  would  pro- 
pose that  there  should  be  Pass  courses  for  the  M.A. 
degree,  as  in  the  Scotch  Universities.  At  present  only 
those  who  have  read  for  Honours  in  the  B.A.  degree 
examination  are  in  a position  to  get  the  M.A.  If  there 
were  Pass  courses,  men  would  spend  a fourth  year  at 
College,  with  a view  to  obtaining  this  degree. 

11.  It  should  be  possible,  as  in- other  Universities,  to 
obtain  the  B.Sc.  degree  without  having  to  graduate 
previously.  At  present  there  is  but  one  examination 
for  the  M.A.  and  B.Sc.  degrees,  and  a student  wishing 
to  take  both  would  have,  after  obtaining  one,  to  spend 
another  year  reading  the  same  course,  and  going  m at 
the  end  of  that  time  for  the  same  examination. 

12.  The  equipment  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  is 
wholly  insufficient : — 

(a.)  There  is  no  adequate  provision  for  the  teach- 
ing of  Pass  men ; consequently,  the  great  majority 
of  students  reading  the  Pass  courses  in  Arts  go  to 
external  institutions  for  help  in  their  work.  When 
this  is  added  to  the  fact  that  attendance  at  College  is 
not  compulsory,  it  will  be  easily  recognised  why  of 
late  years  the  number  of  Arts  students  has  fallen  so 
considerably. 

The  same  lack  of  teachers  is  felt  in  the  Medical 
School,  but  since  attendance  at  classes  is  required  by 
the  University,  it  has  not  had  the  same  effect  on  the 
numbers.  There  should,  therefore,  be  in  each  subject 
at  least  one  assistant  Professor  or  Lecturer,  or  a re- 
cognised tutor,  from  whom  Pass  men  could  receive 
that  attention  which  the  present  staff  is  utterly  un- 
able, from  want  of  time,  to  give.  This  would  allow 
the  Professor  to  devote  more  attention  to  Honour 
men ; would  enable  him  to  arrange  for  courses  for 
M.A.  work,  which  are  (except  in  Mathematics  and 
Physics)  practically  non-existent ; and  it  would  give 
him  more  time  than  at  present  to  pursue  research 
work. 

(b.)  The  number  of  Medical  Scholarships  for  un- 
dergraduates is  not  sufficient,  and  there  is  absolutely 
no  inducement,  in  the  shape  of  post-graduate  Scholar- 
ships, for  graduates  in  Medicine  to  remain  in  connec- 
tion with  the  College  and  take  up  research  work. 


(c.)  We  would  specially  bring  under  the  notice  of  Belfast. 
the  Commission  the  condition  of  the  Biological  School.  — . 

There  are  no  laboratories,  no  demonstrators,  and  only  April  5,  1902. 
one  Professor  to  do  the  teaching  of  Zoology,  Botany,  TjT" 
Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Physical  Geography.  Now, 
it  is  evident  from  this  that  the  endowment  of  this  jrwin  gB„_ 
department,  which  is  fundamental  in  the  two  Sciences  B 1 ’ 

of  Medioine  and  Engineering,  is  wholly  inadequate. 

We  are  not  in  a position  to  say  how  many  Professors 
would  be  requisite  for  the  teaching  of  these  subjects 
in  a city  where  Engineering  should  be  a speciality ; 
but  we  are  of  opinion  that  Chairs  are  absolutely  es- 
sential iii  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Geology  ; that  there 
should  be  demonstrators  or  assistant  Professors  ; and 
that  laboratories  for  practical  instruction  in  these 
subjects  should  be  built. 

13.  Halls  of  Residence  and  athletic  grounds  are  ur- 
gently required  by  the  College.  As  the  Commissioners 
will  doubtless  have  observed,  the  chief  unfavourable 
feature  in  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  for  the  last  few 
years,  lias  been  its  steady  decline  in  numbers,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  a considerable  percentage  of  North  of 
Ireland  students  go  to  the  Scotch  and  other  Universi- 
ties. If  we  in  Belfast  are  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  these  seats  of  learning,  more  provision  must  be 
made  for  attracting  students.  We  would,  therefore, 
lay  the  greatest  stress  on  the  establishment  of  students’ 
chambers,  and  the  acquirement  of  athletic  grounds.  As 
students  of  the  Queen’s  College,  we  feel  that  the  value 
of  the  education  received  here  is  considerably  lessened  by 
the  absence  of  residence  in  College.  The  benefit  of  social 
intercourse,  which  is  enjoyed  so  largely  in  the  older  Uni- 
versities, is  lost  here ; and  the  fact  that  all  the  students 
have  to  live  in  lodgings  has,  we  believe,  a deleterious 
effect  on  their  morals  and  education,  not  to  speak  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  cuts  at  the  root  of  all  esprit  dc  corps. 

On  the  question  of  athletic  grounds,  we  consider  the 
students  are  labouring  under  a severe  handicap.  We 
are  supplied  with  a gymnasium  and  tennis  courts,  but 
the  extension  of  the  College  buildings  has  taken  from 
us  all  facilities  for  the  carrying  on  of  healthy  out-door  _ 
exercises  during  the  winter  months,  when  such  exer- 
cises are  most  urgently  demanded.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  health,  and  physical  development,  this  fact  is 
important ; but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  College, 
and  esprit  de  corps  among  the  men,  it  is,  to  our  way  of 
thinking,  nothing  short  of  disastrous.  For,  by  reason 
of  it,  the  men  aTe  divided  up  among  various  outside 
clubs  in  town,  and  there  is  lost  to  the  students  all  that 
good  fellowship  and  comradeship  which  men  associated 
with  each  other  in  sport  enjoy  ; and  there  is  lost  to  the 
College  the  loyalty  to  it  which  such  feelings  beggt.  This 
is  a point  upon  which  we  as  students  lay  the  very 
greatest  importance,  because  the  truth  of  it  has  forced 
itself  again  and  again  upon  our  minds.  At  the  present 
time  therefore,  our  position  is  most  unsatisfactory, 
and  ’ in  the  strongest  possible  manner,  we  beg  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  Halls  of  Residence  and  athletic  fields 
14  Some  steps,  we  think,  should  be  taken  to  make 
the  Infirmary  of  the  Belfast  Union  available  as  a school 
for  Clinical  teaching.  There  are  in  that  institution 
accommodation  for  about  1,600  patients,  and  accom- 
modation for  200  more  is  being  built  It  is  thus  one 
of  the  largest  hospitals  m the  kingdom,  and  affords 
opportunity  for  Clinical  teaching  unique,  both  from  the- 
number  and  variety  of  the  cases  treated  m j*r  At  pre- 
sent it  is  only  indirectly  available  for  Medical  teach- 
ing, because  the  University  has  steadily  refused  to  re- 
cognise certificates  for  teaching  in  its  wards.  Some 
means  should  be  devised  by  which  it  would  rtoog- 
nised  as  an  institution  whose  certificates  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  University  authorities. 

Chairman— We  have  heard  you  with  very  much 
pleasure. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 

Tke  Commit  Warned  Monday,  tU  TO  April,  at  Undondorry. 

■ [»«  ,v  8 tU.  adjournment,  tU  C<mni,ion,rt=paM  b»  I—  and  ,»«  of 
the  Professors,  visited  the  various  Halls,  Museums,  and  Laboratories  of  the  LoUege.  j 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND, 


LiONDONDSRBT. 

April  7,  1902. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  DAY. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  7th,  1902. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  Magee  College,  Londonderry. 


Present:— The  Right  Ron.  Lord  Robertson,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  p.c.  (Chairman);  The  Most  Rev.  John  , 
Healy,  d.d.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Clonfert;  The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Madden,  M.A.,  ll.d.,  p.c.;  < 
Sir  Richard  Clayerhouse  Jebb,  litt.d.,  ll.d.,  d.c.l.,  m.p.  ; Professor  J.  A.  Ewing,  m.a.,  ll.d„ 
f.r.s.;  Professor  John  Rh£s,  m.a,  d.litt.  ; Professor  J.  Lorrajn  Smith,  m.a.,  m.d.  ; William 
J.  M.Starkie,  Esq.,  liit.d.;  Rev.  Professor  R H.  F.  Dickey,  m.a.,  d.i>.  ; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  m.a.,  Secretary.  5 


Professor 

John 

Hohinaon 

Leebody, 

n.ao. 


Professor  John  Robinson  Leebouv  m.a.,  d.sc.,  f.i.c., 
her  of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  'University 

7792.  ■Chairman. — Professor  Leebody,  we  all  bear  in 
mind  the  evidence  you  were  good  enough  to  give  ub 
during  our  sittings  in  Dublin,  in  September  last,  on 
the  general  question  which  has  been  referred  to  us  ? — 
Yes,  my  lord. 

7793.  We  understand  that  you  wish  now  to  give  us 
some  further  evidence  on  the  subject,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  Magee  College? — Yes. 

7794.  Kindly  proceed  with  your  'statement? — 'Magee 
College,  or,  as  it  is  defined  in  official  documents,  “ The 
Magee  Presbyterian  College,”  is  under  the  complete 
control  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland.  The  constitution  of  the  College, 
as  agreed  upon  by  the  General  Assembly,  had  legal 
effect  given  to  it  by  a scheme  sanctioned  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  in  1852.  The  College  was  built, 
equipped,  and  endowed  under  this  scheme,  and  ad- 
ministered under  it  until  1888.  In  1888  some  modifi- 
cations were  made  in  the  scheme  by  the  Educational 
Endowments  Commissioners ; and  under  the  scheme 
as  modified  by  them  (a  copy  of  which  I hand  into 
the  Commission)  the  College  has  been  administered 
since.*  The  modifications  made  in  the  Lord  Chancellor’s 
scheme  by  the  Educational  Endowments  Commission 
were  few,  and  were  made  at  our  request.  The  most 
important  was  the  granting  of  enlarged  powers  to  our 
Trustees  as  regards  investment  of  College  funds. 

The  government  and  administration  of  the  College, 
in  every  particular,  rests  with  the  General  Assembly  j 
but  it  is  carried  on  through  four  bodies  with  absolutely 
distinct  functions,  named  respectively,  “ The  Trustees," 
“The  Faculty,”  “The  College  Committee,1’  and  “The 
Board  of  Visitors.” 

The  Trustees  are  a body  of  nine,  consisting  of  six 
•clergymen  and  three  laymen.  They  are  appointed  by 
the  Assembly,  and  are  defined  in  the  scheme  as  “A. 
body  corporate,  with  perpetual  succession,  and  a com- 
mon seal,  and  power  to  acquire  and  hold  property,  real 
and  personal.”  The  entire  management  of  the  financial 
concerns  of  the'  College  is  entrusted  to  them.  Each 
year  they  are  obliged  to  furnish  to  the  Assembly  an 
audited  account  of  income  and  expenditure.  This  audit 
must  be  done  by  an  auditor  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  or  by  some  competent  person  approved  of  by 
the  Local  Government  'Board.  The  audited  accounts 
are  published  annually  in  the  minutes  of  the  Assembly. 

The  Professors  of  the  College,  who  are  all  appointed 
by  the  Assembly,  constitute  the  Faculty.  It  is  pro- 
vided in  Itihe  scheme  jthat  the  Faculty  shall  “he 
entrusted  with  the  internal  government  of  the  College, 
and  shall  have  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  the 
internal  discipline  to  be  maintained  therein,  and  the 
, morals  and  conduct  of  the  students  thereof.’’  At 
each  annual  meeting  of  the  Assembly  the  Faculty  have 
to  present  to  them  a very  full  report  of  the  work  done 
in  the  College  during  the  preceding  academic  year. 
In  this  report  they  have  to  set  forth  the  number  of 
students  in  attendance  on  each  class,  the  number  of 
lectures  delivered,  and  examinations  held,  by  each  Pro- 
fessor in  each  of  his  classes,  and  any  changes  intro- 
duced or  proposed  in  the  internal  arrangement  of  the 
College.  The  Faculty  are  also  obliged  to  keep  minutes 
of  all  their  proceedings,  which  are  submitted  annually 
to  the  Assembly. 


President  of  Magee  College,  Londonderry,  and  Mem- 
of  Ireland,  further  examined. 

The  College  Committee  is  a committee  of  clergymen 
and  laymen  appointed  by  the  Assembly.  Their  special 
function  is  to  inquire  closely  into  the  education  of  those 
students  who  are  candidates'  for  the  ministry.  This 
they  do  by  scrutinising  the  class-rolls  at  the  close  of 
each  session,  and  noting  whether,  in  the  case  of  each 
student,  there  ia  evidence  of  his  punctuality  in  at- 
tendance, good  conduct,  and  diligence  in  study.  They 
aro  also  empowered  to  “ inquire  from  time  to  time  into 
the  efficiency  of  the  system  of  education  in  the  College, 
the  discipline  maintained  therein,  and  the  management 
thereof.”  This  they  do  in  various  ways,  one  of  which  is 
by  appointing  sub-committees  of  two  of  their  number, 
who  pay  what  might  be  called  “ surprise  yisits  " to  the 
various  classes,  take  their  seats  on  the  benches  with 
the  students,  and  listen  to  the  lecture  delivered,  or  ( 
the  examination  held,  by  the  Professor. 

The  functions  of  the  'Board  of  Visitors,  who  also  are 
appointed  by  the  Assembly,  are  extraordinary  and  oc- 
casional. Their  duties  are  thus  defined  in  the  scheme : 

“The  Visitors  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to 
examine  into  and  rectify  all  abuses  which  shall  .be 
shown  to  exist  in  the  management  and  internal  dis- 
cipline of  the  College,  and  to  settle  all  matters  of 
difference  arising  between  any  of  the  bodies  of  persons 
belonging  to,  or  in  any  way  connected  with,  the  College 
or  its  management.”  The  'Board  of  Visitors,  I may 
say,  has  only  been  convened  once  since. the  College 
opened,  and  that  was  nearly  thirty  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  the  close  supervision  of  the  College  by  *■ 
the  Assembly  through  its  College  Committee,  it  also  | 
undergoes  inspection  once,  at  least,  each  year,  by  an 
Inspector,  who  reports  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. This  Inspector  is  the  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  for  the  time  being.  1 

Magee  College,  although  entirely  non-sectarian  in  its 
working  as  far  as  its  Arts  Department  is  concerned, 
must  obviously  be  classed,  as  a denominational  College 
under  ecclesiastical  control.  I have,  I believe,  entered 
into  sufficient  detail  regarding  its  constitution  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Commissioners  what  the  General  Assembly 
mean  by  a Presbyterian  College.  They  mean  a good  „ 
deal  more  than  a College  which  none  of  their  Com- 
mittees dare  enter,  or  a College  in  which,  or  in  con- 
nection with  which,  they  have  no  voice  in  making  any 
appointment,  or  a College  such  that  in  no  detail  of  its  i 
government  or  management  have  they  either  act  or  * 
part.  The  infelicity  of  expression — to  put  it  mildly—  | 
of  those  who  describe  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  as  » ; 
Presbyterian  College,  is  obvious. 

The  next  point  to  which  I respectfully  request  you*  I 
attention  is  tliis : that  Magoe  College  has  been  built,  s 
equipped,  and  endowed  by  private  liberality.  Our 
position,  therefore,  is  essentially  different  from  that  of 
the  Queen's  Colleges.  In  examining  them,  you  are  • 
considering  something  which  people  have  had  done  for  ? 
them ; in  examining  this  College  you  are  considering  • 
something  which  people  have  done  for  themselves.  , 
That  the  College  is,  and  has  been,  regarded  with  very 
friendly  feelings  by  a considerable  number  of  our  | 
Presbyterian  people,  is,  I think,  obvious.  It  is  true  » 
that  we  have  no  very  great  display  to  make  as  regards  | 
buildings  and  equipment,  or  as  regards  endowment.  g 
Still  I think  (as  Mr.  Cooke  will  presently  explain  to  | 
page  472. 
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nn\  -we  have  enough  to  justify  the  inference  that 
when  these  have  been  obtained  through  private  liber- 
Ilitv  in  a poor  country  like  Ireland,  there  must  be  a 
.considerable  number  of  people  who  see  a reason  for  our 
existence.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the 
•College  does  not  owe  its  possessions,  such  as  they  are 
40  the  munificence  of  a few  individuals.  We  have  had 
large  contributions  to  our  funds,  no  doubt ; notably 
that  of  the  rich  Presbyterian  lady,  Mrs.  Magee,  of 
Dublin,  after  whom  the  College  is  named,  and  who  be- 
queathed towards  its  foundation  the  sum  of  £20,000. 
But  a good  deal  of  the  money  expended  here  in  build- 
ings (especially  in  regard  to  the  Professors  houses), 
has  been  contributed  in  sums  of  very  moderate  amount, 
and  from  contributors  scattered  over  a wide  area. 


The  next  point  I wish  to  emphasis©  is  this : Magee 
College  does  not  represent  the  educational  views  of  a 
4ew  individuals.  It  is  the  concrete  embodiment  of  the 
vews  of  the  supreme  court  of  our  Church,  carefully 
.formulated  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  never  modified. 
In  the  very  interesting  historical  statement  presented 
to  the  Commission  by  Dr.  Starkie  (Second  Blue  Book, 
p 190),  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  in  1844  a movement 
was  on ’foot  to  establish  a Presbyterian  'College  in  Bel- 
fast to  take  the  place  of  the  Academical  Institution, 
and  that  the  announcement  of  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  found  the  Queen’s  Colleges  caused  that 
movement  to  be  suspended.  But  Dr.  Starkie  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  movement  was 
•only  suspended,  not  abandoned,  and  that  it  ultimately 
xesulted  in  the  foundation  of  Magee  College.  Magee 
College  did  not,  it  is  true,  enter  on  its  existence  as  a 
working  institution  until  1865,  but  it  i3  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  movement  started  by  our  Assembly  in 
1844.  A brief  statement  of  facts  will  make  this 
plain'.  The  action  taken  by  our  Assembly  was  caused 
by  a rupture  which  had  taken  place  between  them  and 
the  governing  body  of  the  non-sectarian  Belfast  Aca- 
demical Institution.  For  a good  many  years  prior  to 
1844  the  bulk  of  their  students  had  been  educated  in 
the  Institution.  But  Professors  to  whom  the  Assembly 
strongly  objected  were  appointed  there,  and  the  As- 
sembly withdrew  their  students. 


Here,  in  passing,  I wish  to  elucidate  in  small  detail 
my  reference  to  this  rupture  before  the  Commission  in 
Dublin.  It  was  not  Her  Majesty’s  Government  who 
were  directly  responsible  for  the  objectionable  ap- 
pointments, as  my  statement  would  seem  to  imply,  but 
the  Governors  of  the  Institution,  a local  body,  who 
seem  to  have  had  a very  modified  reverence  for  ecclesi- 
astical opinion.  If  I might  introduce  a parenthetical 
statement,  I might  say  that  the  difference  which  arose 
between  our  Assembly  and  the  governing  body  of  that 
Institution  at  that  time  might  be  called  into  being 
again ; for,  in  case  of  any  attempt  being  made  to  bring 
the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  under  local  management, 
if  a set  of  Governors  were  appointed  who  held  the 
■strong  anti-clerical  sentiments  that  existed  on  the  part 
of  some  persons  at  that  time,  and  are  not  extinct  yet, 
I believe  a rupture  might  occur  between  the  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  and  the  General  Assembly,  which 
would  practically  ruin  it. 

When  the  General. Assembly  withdrew  their  students 
from  the  Academical  Institution,  the  movement  to  ob- 
tain a College  of  their  own,  to  which  Dr.  Starkie  refers, 
was  started,  and  placed  in  charge  of  a Committ  ee.  This 
Committee  appealed  to  the  Presbyteriaij  people  of  Ire- 
land, and  also  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  The 
appeal  of  the  Committee  to  the  Presbyterian  people  of 
Ireland  met  with  & gratifying  response ; hut  just  then 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  found  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  was  announced,  and  it  was  pretty  certain  that 
one. of  them  would  be  placed  in  Belfast.  This  at  once 
caused  the  Committee  of  the  Assembly  to  pause  in  their 
efforts,  and  ultimately  led  to  a long  delay  in  the  com- 
pletion p £ the  Assembly’s  scheme.  A considerable 
section  of  the  Assembly  soon  ceased  to  interest  them- 
selves in  its  prosecution,  for  the  following  reason: — It 
was  obvious  that,  if  the  Queen’s  College  was  founded, 
the  proposed  Presbyterian  College  could  hardly  be 
placed  in  Belfast.  That  it  should  be  placed  there  had 
been  the  full  intention  of  a good  many  members  of 
the  Assembly.  When  this  could  not  he  done,  they 
were  disposed  to  concern  themselves  very  little  with 
its  erection  anywhere  else.  From  that  time  forward 
the  Bcheme,  although  vigorously  pushed  by  a section 
of  the  Assembly,  ceased  to  be  pushed  by  the  Assembly 
• as  a whole,  and  this,  of  course,  greatly  retarded  its 
progress.  Then  another  very  fruitful  source  of  delay 
"was  encountered.  Differences  of  opinion  arose  as  to  the 
proper  allocation  of  the  large  bequest  o,f  Mrs.  Magee. 


These  involved  legal  questions,  which  had  to  be  settled  LoirooNDBRar- 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Enough  has  been  said  to  — 
show  why  the  scheme  for  a Presbyterian  College  was,  April  7,  1902. 
for  a long  time,  in  a state  of  suspended  animation.  . 
Meanwhile,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  sanction  the  j^n 
attendance  of  the  Assembly’s  students  at  the  Queen’s  Rot)inaon 
College,  Belfast.  To  revert  to  the  disused  plan,  of  Leeix>dy, 
sending  them  to  Scotland  for  their  education,  was  D 80> 
clearly  impossible.  Permission,  however,  let  it  be 
clearly  understood,  was  not  granted  to  the  students  to 
attend  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  because  it  represented 
principles  of  which  our  Church  approved,  or  because 
any  special  privileges  were  granted  to  Presbyterians  in 
it,  or  any  special  concessions  made  to  them  in  regard 
to  it ; and  the  students  were  not  ordered,  to  attend  it, 
as  an  eminent  witness  who  appeared  before  you  seemed 
to  imagine.  They  were  not  even  recommended  to  attend 
it.  They  were  permitted  to  attend — a very  different 
thing.  Matters  stand  now  as  they  stood  in  1849,  when 
the  permission  to  attend  was  first  given.  Judging 
from  some  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commission, 
these  are  points  which  need  to  be  emphasised,  and 
which  I could  elucidate  fully,  did  time  permit.  The 
section  of  the  Assembly  who  were  determined  to  carry 
out  the  original  plan  persevered  in  their  efforts.  Una- 
nimity in  the  Assembly,  as  to  the  proper  place  for  the 
proposed  College,  was  reached.  'Londonderry  was  se- 
lected as  the  site,  because  it  was  felt  that  there  was  no 
need  of  two  University  Colleges  in  the  North-east  of 
He  land,  and  that  a College  in  the  North-west  was 
bound  to  become  a public  benefit.  Mrs.  Magee's  be- 
quest was  supplemented  by  other  bequests  and  dona- 
tions ; sufficient  funds  for  the  erection  and  partial 
endowment  of  the  College  were  secured ; and  all  ar- 
rangements having  been  completed,  and  Professors 
having  been  appointed  by  the  Assembly,  the  College 
was  formally  opened  in  1865. 

Those  to  whom  the  working  of  the  College  was  en- 
trusted were  confronted  at  the  outset  by  considerable 
difficulties.  The  endowments  did  not  provide  for  any- 
thing like  a full  teaching  staff.  One  Professor  was 
called  upon  to  do  the  work  which  in  other  Colleges 
is  entrusted  to  two  or  three.  Then,  in  many  important 
branches  of  knowledge,  no  teaching  at  all  could  be 
provided.  No  provision  could  be  made  for  Chemistry, 

Natural  Science,  Modem  Languages,  or  History. 

Again,  there  were  scarcely  any  funds  available  for 
Bursaries  or  Scholarships.  Finally,  there  were  no 
facilities  open  to  the  prospective  student  for  obtaining 
University  degrees.  This  latter  disability  was,  how- 
ever, to  a considerable  extent  minimised,  by  the  As- 
sembly resolving  to  place  Magee  College  on  the  same 
footing  as  it  had  previously  placed  the  Belfast  Institu- 
tion. The  certificate  of  proficiency  issued  by  the 
Faculty  of  the  Belfast  Institution  was  recognised  by 
the  Assembly  as  equivalent  to  a Degree  in  Arts. 

It  was  agreed  to  allow  the  same  status  to  the  certificate 
issued  by  the  Faculty  of  Magee  College  ; and  the 
disability  of  our  students,  as  regards  University  degrees, 
was  of  course  removed  by  the  founding  of  the  Royal 
University  in  1879. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  drawbaok  in  the  early_  days 
of  the  College,  however,  was  the  small  sum  available 
for  Scholarships  and  prizes.  The  College  had  to  com- 
pete with  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  each  of  which  was  able 
to  offer  annually  to  undergraduate  students  in  Arts 
thirty  Scholarships,  value  £24  each — a total  of  £720. 

The  entire  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  Faculty  of  Magee 
College  was  £15.  It  was  clear,  that  unless  we  could 
attract  students  by  other  inducements  than  pecuniary 
rewards,  our  class-rooms  would  be  empty.  Through 
the  private  liberality  extended  to  the  College,  we  are 
better  off  now  than  at  first ; but  we  are  still  terribly 
handicapped,  as  against  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  Next 
year  we  are  able  to  ofier,  as  open  Scholarships  to  under- 
graduates, about  one-fourth  of  the  sum  at  the  disposal 
of  each  of  the  State  Institutions. 

In  this  connection  there  is  a matter  to  which  I 
desire  to  draw  special  attention.  Unlikely  as  it  may 
seem,  the  Galway  Queen’s  College  is  the  one  whose 
capacity  fox  bestowing  educational  largesse  has  affected 
us  the  most.  The  Official  Returns  published  in  the 
second  Blue  Book  issued  by  the  Royal  Commission 
show  that  usually  rather  more  than  one-half  of  the 
Arts  student?  in  Galway  are  Presbyterians  from  the 
North ; and  some  of  them,  as  I can  testify,  from  Lon- 
donderry city,  or  its  immediate  vicinity.  Now,  we 
can  understand  students  from  thiB  district  going  to 
a Queen’s  College  in  such  a Presbyterian  centre  as 
Belfast  quite  irrespective  of  the  attraction  of  Scholar- 
ships. ’But  when  students  from  our  very  doors  go  to 
Queen’s  College,  Galway,  they  are  influenced  by  other 
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considerations  than  the  desire  to  study  amidst  con- 
genial surroundings.  That  many  of  them  are  attracted 
by  the  easy  terms  on  which  Scholarships  can  be  secured 
in  Galway,  no  one  can  deny.  We  regard  it  as  a hard- 
ship that  we  should  have  so  few  Scholarships  to  attract 
students  ; and  wo  regard  it  as  a greater  hardship  that 
the  State  should  supply  bribes  to  attract  elsewhere 
students  who  would  naturally  come  to  us. 

Students  do  not  come  to  us  from  mercenary  motives. 

In  fact,  it  must  be  obvious  to  many  intending  students 
that  attendance  on  Magee  'College  means  pecuniary 
loss  ; and  yet  students,  in  considerable  numbers,  do 
come  to  us  for  their  Arts  course.  The  official  returns 
given  in  the  second  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
will  show  that,  as  regards  tire  number  of  Arts  students, 
we  are  well  ahead  of  both  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  and 
Queen’s  College,  Galway,  and  not  so  very  far  behind 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  The  actual  average  figures  for 
the  ten  years  ending  1900  are  as  follows : — Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Be-fast,  134;  Magee  College,  60;  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Galway,  S3  ; Queen's  College,  Cork,  35. 

Now,  why  have  we  so  many  students ; or  why,  in 
fact,  when  the  disadvantages  under  which  we  suffer 
are  considered,  do  students  come  to  us  at  alii  No 
doubt  the  reasons  which  induce  some  of  them  to  come 
might  be  classed  as  geographical.  Londonderry  is 
conveniently  situated  for  students  from  the  adjacent 
counties  of  Derry,  Donegal,  and  Tyrone.  'But  there 
is  another  and  more  influential  reason.  There  can 
be  no  question  that,  whatever  satisfaction  may  be  ex- 
pressed with  the  work  done  by  the  State-controlled 
secular  Colleges,  a very  large  number  of  our  Presby- 
terian people,  when  they  have  a son  to  educate,  prefer 
that  he  should  be  educated  in  a distinctively  Presby- 
terian College,  even  though  he  should  incur  disabilities 
and  pecuniary  loss  thereby.  The  extent  to  which  this 
feeling  prevails  among  Ulster  Presbyterians  will,  I 
believe,  be  shown  in  a very  marked  manner  if  ever  we 
are  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  State  Colleges  as 
regards  Scholarships  and  teaching  appliances.  The 
Lord  Bishop  of  Clonfert  put  a question  to  me  in  Dublin, 
whether  there  was  any  educational  jealousy — whether 
Derry  was  educationally  jealous  of  'Belfast ; and  I 
replied  that  I would  rather  put  it  the  other  way,  that 
'Belfast  was  educationally  jealous  of  Derry.  I believe 
that  a great  many  persons  who  are  interested  in  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  distinctly  recognise  the  danger  of 
its  Arts  students  being  very  much  diminished  in 
number  if  we  were  properly  endowed.  We  are  not  in 
the  least  afraid  to  advocate  increased  endowment  for 
Queen's  College,  Belfast;  but  I very  much  doubt 
whether  any  person  connected  with  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  advocated  an  endowment  for  Magee  College 
before  you  last  week. 

I would  next  call  attention  to  some  details  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Magee  College  since  its  foundation. 
If  account  be  taken  of  the  difficulties  under  which  this 
work  has  been  accomplished,  the  inference  will,  I 
think,  be  justified  that  eminently  satisfactory  results 
would  he  reached  if  our  equipment  and  endowment  were 
on  a par  with  those  of  the  State  Colleges.  Magee 
College  was  founded  to  discharge  two  functions : fiist, 
to  provide  a satisfactory  training  for  candidates  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ; secondly,  to 
promote  the  interests  of  higher  education  generally, 
irrespective  of  denominational  considerations.  As  re- 
gards both  these  functions  it  has  an  excellent  record. 
A large  number  of  ministers,  prominent  for  their 
ability,  scholarship,  and  devotion  to  duty,  have  re- 
ceived their  training,  in  whole  or  in  part,  within  these 
walls.  A list  of  considerably  over  two  hundred  names 
will  be  found  in  our  Calendar.  We  have,  perhaps, 
hardly  had  our  fair  share  of  the  most  gifted  students 
of  our  Church  ; for  the  exceedingly  valuable  prizes 
offered  by  the  State  Colleges  have  attracted  many, 
who  would  have  studied  here  had  we  been  properly 
endowed ; but,  notwithstanding,  we  have  had  men  who 
could  hold  their  own  with  all  comers  in  the  University 
examinations,  and  many  more  who  certainly  can  hold 
their  own  in  the  more  searching  examinations  of 
public  opinion,  which  begin  when  all  College  work  is 
over  and  done  with.  The  best  proof  that  the  education 
given  here  is  thorough,  is  the  success  of  our  former 
students  in  ministerial  work.  I need  not  pursue  this 
subject ; as  it  is  generally  admitted  by  our  Presby- 
terian people  that  this  College,  as  a training  school 
for  young  clergymen,  has  been  a distinct  success. 

Until  the  founding  of  the  Royal  University,  Magee 
College  could  do  little  to  further  the  second  object  of 
its  foundation— the  general  advancement  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Since  then  it  has  done  a good  deal,  and  might 
have  done  a good  deal  more,  if  it  had  been  treated  with 
more  consideration  by  the  original  University  Senate. 


The  College,  no  doubt,  was  selected  by  the  Senate  at 
one  of  the  five  University  Colleges  in  which  the  Senior 
Fellows  of  the  University  should,  as  a condition  of 
their  appointment,  be  bound  to  teach.  But  in  flit 
allocation  of  Fellowships  only  ono  was  assigned  to  nt 
and  the  number  has  never  been  increased.  The  ad-  , 
vantages  we  have  derived  from  the  Royal  University 
have,  therefore,  been  indirect  rather  than  direct.  Vtl 
vious  to  its  foundation  there  was  no  reason  why  non- 
clerical students  should  attend  our  classes,  as  study 
with  us  could  not  lead  to  a University  degree  in  any 
Faculty.  Since  then,  however,  students  who  seek  an 
Arts  degree  for  any  purpose  can  study  here  throughout 
their  entire  course ; and  students  looking  forward  to 
degrees  in  Medicine,  Engineering,  or  Law,  can  take  the 
Arts  section  of  their  course,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Royal  University  in  our  class-rooms.  During  the  past 
twenty  years  we  nave  bad  a fair  number  of  non-clerical  ' 
students,  some  of  whom  are  now  occupying  important  r 
positions  in  Medicine,  Engineering,  or  Law,  and  some 
of  whom  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  or  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

But  the  most  important  section  of  our  work  in  pro- 
moting the  general  interests  of  higher  education  his 
been  that  done  in  connection  with  University  training  \ 
for  women.  A reference  to  the  returns  given  in  the  I 
Second  Bluo  'Book  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  which  ‘ 

I have  already  referred,  will  show  that  we  stand  easily  1 
first  o|  the  live  recognised  Colleges  of  the  Royal  Uni-  { 
versity  as  regards  numbers  of  women  students  in  Ara. 
Taking  the  ten  years’  returns  there  given,  for  the  period 
ending  1900,  it  will  bo  seen  that  we  - 
have  had  more  than  twice  as  many 
women  students  as  Queen’s  College,  'Belfast; 
nearly  three  times  as  many  as  Queen’s  College,  Cork; 
and  more  than  five  times  as  many  as  Queen's  College, 
Galway.  The  attendance  of  women  students  on  Uni-  | 
versity  College,  Dublin,  has  clearly  not  been  encour-  J 
aged.  The  proportion  of  our  women  students  who  have  1 
passed  one  or  more  of  the  three  University  examina-  jj 
tions  prescribed  after  Matriculation,  for  the  degree  oE  jj 
33.A.,  is  also  higher  than  in  the  other  Colleges,  ihe  ij 
actual  numbers  being  : — Magee  'College,  100  ; Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  39 ; Queen’s  College,  Cork,  17;  | 
Queen’s  College,  Galway,  8.  Some  details  as  to  the  |' 
work  of  the  College  in  promoting  women’s  education  I 
may  be  of  interest.  As  soon  as  the  founding  of  the  | 
Royal  University  put  it  within  the  reach  of  young  | 
Irishwomen  to  obtain  University  degrees,  we  threw  open  - 
all  our  Arts  Classes  and  our  unrestricted  Arts  Scholar- 
ships to  them  as  freely  as  to  men.  In  this  respect  we 
were  considerably  in  advance  of  the  Queen’s  Collegee- 
at  least  as  far  as  permitting  women  to  compete  for 
Scholarships  is  concerned.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
R-oyal  University,  there  were  few  women  students,  m, 
until  the  girls’  schools  had  been  stimulated  into  greater  j, 
activity  by  the  Intermediate  Examinations,  there  were 
few  facilities  for  preparing  for  Matriculation  available 
for  girls.  The  attendance  of  women  who  were  Ma- 
triculated students  of  the  Royal  University  on  our 
classes  did  not  begin  until  1083.  Long  before  shat 
time  I should  say  that  women  in  large  numbers  had 
been  attending  our  University  Extension  Lectures,  i 
which  I shall  speak  presently ; but  we  do  not  class  « 
regular  students,  or  enter,  on  our  College  Register,  any 
except  Matriculated  students.  In  the  Session  1883-84 
eight  women  students  entered  for  our  full  course  « 
study.  At  the  close  of  the  Session  I find  that  one  a 
them  securetj  a place  on  our  class  prize  list  , 
This  lady  afterwards  proceeded  to  Girton  College, 
Cambridge,  and  passed  through  the  Arts  course  o 
Cambridge  University.  In  the  next  Session,  1884-$, 
we  had  again  eight  women  students,  and  the  names# 
two  of  them  appear  on  the  class  prize  list.  I®  J® 
next  Session  we  had  only  five  women  students,  hut 
their  quality  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  tta* 
of  them  obtained  prizes.  For  so  far  no  lady  M*4 
obtained  a Scholarship.  We  allowed  it  to  be  known 
that'  there  were  no  sex  restrictions  as  regards  our  op® 
Scholarships,  but  for  a time  we  had  no  women  com- 
petitors, for  an  obvious  reason.  Ancient  Classics  fo® 
an  essential  part  of  all  our  Scholarship  examination  » 
and  even  so  recently  as  fifteen  years  ago  the  facilities  i 
for  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  girls’  schools  ^ 
very  few.  In  1886,  however,  a girl  with  the  requiB®  ‘ ? 
Classical  knowledge  presented  herself,  and  compel*  _i 
successfully  for  a Scholarship.  This  lady  afterww®  a 
proceeded  to  Girton  College,  and  ultimately  obtai®“  | 
a place  in  the  Classical  tripos  in.  Cambridge  UniverwVT  | 
From  this  time  forward  the  number  of  women  stud®  g 
steadily  increased.  They  began  to  compete  regulOT  |. 
for  Scholarships  in  1889,  and  since  then  they  have  o | 
tained  fifty-seven  College  Scholarships — an  average  <•  p 
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rather  more  than  four  each  year  ior  courses  were  delivered,  one  for  the  general  public  on 
±he  last  thirteen  years.  In  addition  to  Physics,  and  one  specially  for  schoolboys  on  Elementary ' — 

these  Scholarships  our  women  students  have  Chemistry.  The  attendance  on  the  first  course  was  April  7, 1902. 
.obtained  a great  many  Exhibitions  in  the  Royal  seventy-six,  on  the  second  course  eighty-five ; total, 

University.  Our  College  not  being  endowed  with  public  v 161.  In  the  next  Session  only  one  course  of  lectures,  of  a J(^na3Bor 
money.  our  students  can  hold  concurrently  with  one  rather  more  advanced  character,  was  delivered,  and  was  Hinson 
of  our 'Scholarships  any  money  prize  they  may  gain  in  attended  by  fifty-seven  students.  In  the  next  Session,  Leebody, 
the  University.  A notice  of  the  subsequent  careers  1880-81,  there  were  two  courses  of  lectures,  the  atten-  DiSC, 
of  our  lady  scholars  would  be  of  interest  did  our  time  dance  on  one  being  sixty-five,  and  on  the  other  ninety- 
permit.  A number  of  them  have  gone  to  Girton  Col-  two,  total,  157.  For  the  next  eight  years  one  course  of 
lege  and  taken  good  positions  in  the  various  tripos  lectures  each  year  was  delivered,  and  the  average 


them  are  joint  heads  of  households,  proving  by  ex-  All  these  courses  of  lectures  were  similar  in  character, 

.ample  that  a high-class  education  only  fits  a woman  Some  branch  of  Physics  or  Chemistry  admitting  of 
more  perfectly  for  the  duties  of  domestic  life.  copious  experimental  illustration  was  taken  up  and 

The  work  done  by  the  College  in  connection  with  the  discussed  in  a course  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 

higher  education  of  women  has  been  of  considerable  lectures.  The  attendance  varied  a little  in  different 

value.  There  is  another  department  of  educational  years,  according  as  the  course  was  elementary  or  more 

work  in  which,  I think,  we  can  claim  to  be  the  pioneers,  advanced,  the  elementary  courses  securing  the  larger 

not  merely  in  Ulster,  but  in  Ireland — that  relating  to  attendance.  The  highest  attendance  in  any  one  year 

University  Extension  Lectures^ — in  other  words,  lectures  was  ninety-seven — the  lowest  sixty.  In  1889  a 

intended  for  those  who  are  not  pursuing  a regular  change  in  the  nature  of  the  lectures  was  found  desirable, 

course  of  collegiate  study.  Now,  University  Extension  They  were  mad^.pf  a more  strictly  academic  and  less 

Lectures  as  everyone  knows,  are  of  two  kinds.  There  of  a popular  character,  in  order  to  suit  the  requirements 

are  first,  those  which  largely  depend  for  their  at-  of  young  people,  npreparing  for  the  numerous  examina- 

txactiveness  on  spectacular  effects  in  the  way  of  lantern  tions  held  in  Ireland.  They  were  not  so  largely  at- 

slides  or  showy  experiments,  and  in  which  no  attempt  tended  as  the  more  popular  lectures,  but  were  of  more 

is  made  to  discuss  continuously  any  branch  of  know-  educational  value.  The  average  attendance  for  the  next 

ledge.  One  evening  you  have  a lecture  on  black  ten  years  was  fifty-seven.  The  students  _ attending 


beetles,  and  the  next  evening  one  on  shooting  stars. 


. preparing  for  the  Senior  Grade 


Such  lectures  may  be  of  some  service  as  arousing  an  Intermediate  Examinations  in  Physics,  the  Royal  Uni- 
interest  in  Science,  but  they  are  of  little  educational  versity  First  Arts  examination,  the  advanced  examina- 
value.  But  there  are  University  Extension  Lectures  tions  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  a few 
of  a different  type,  courses  of  lectures,  varying  in  teachers  of  elementary  schools.  In  1899  the  lectures 
■number  from  twelve  to  twenty,  where  some  • definite  were  discontinued,  not  because  they  were  failing  to 
branch  of  knowledge  is  taken  up  and  treated  in  a attract  an  audience,  but  simply  because,  after  some 
systematic  way.  These  have  a distinct  educational  thirty  years  of  this  extra  work,  I felt  I had  had  about 
value,  especially  if  those  who  attend  them  supplement  enough  of  it.  To  no  work,  however,  in  which  I have 
what  they  hear  and  see  by  private  study.  Now,  a been  engaged,  do  I look  back  with  more  pleasure,  and 
summary  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  I am  convinced  that  it  is  a sort  of  work  which  might 
College  in  this  connection  may  be  of  interest.  This  be  greatly  developed  in  Londonderry  to  the  public 
summary  is  not  quite  exhaustive,  because  there  have  benefit,  if  we  had  a sufficient  teaching  staff.  Adding 
been  a few  courses  of  lectures  of  which-  no  record  has  up  the  attendances  on  the  lectures  during  their  contin- 
heen  kept.  An  almost  complete  record  of  those  which  uance,  I see  that  they  approach  1,800.  Some  of  these 
have  been  delivered  in  connection  with  the  department  were  regular  students  of  the  'College,  and  some  of  the 
of  Physical  Science  has,  however,  been  preserved  in  outside  public  attended  -more  than  one  course  of  lec- 
our  calendars.  And  here  I may  say  that  I would  much  tures.  I am  not  able  to  give  the  exact  statistics  of 

rather  that  the  duty  of  referring  to  these  details  had  these,  but  I am  well  within  the  mark  when  I say 

been  imposed  on  someone  else.  (But  I trust  my  that  over  1,000  of  the  people  of  Derry,  young  and  old, 
necessary  reference  to  them  will  be  regarded  in  its  true  have  attended,  not  isolated  University  Extension  Lec- 
light,  as  having  no  personal  bearing  whatever.  The  tures,  but  systematic  courses  of  lectures  of  a thoroughly 
work  wa3  done  by  me  simply  because  the  department  educational  character.  This  represents  a large  amount 
of  Physical  Science  in  the  College  happened  to  be  of  useful  public  work  done  by  this  College, 

under  my  charge.  If  it  had  been  under  the  charge  of  Having  said  so  much  regarding  the.  work  done  by 
someone  else,  the  work  would  doubtless  have  been  the  College,  I proceed  to  notice  briefly  its  requirements 

done  all  the  same  and  very  likely  better  done.  I and  claims.  It  requires  to  be  made  a fu-ly-equipped 

refer  to  the  lectures  therefore  as  something  standing  College  in  Arts  and  Theology.  For  ite  fuller  equip- 
not  to  my  credit,  but  to  the  credit  of  the  College.  ment  for  theological  teaching  we  neither  ask  nor  ex- 


w ^ uuo  M ullo  w „„„  ment  for  theological  teaching  we  neither  ask  nor  ex- 

The  first  set  of  lectures  was  given  during  the  Session  pect  State  aid.  That  may  be  safely  left  to  the 
1868-69.  It  was  a course  of  twenty  lectures  on  Ele-  liberality  of  our  Presbyterian  peop.e.  The  develop- 
mentary Inorganic  Chemistry,  and  was  attended  by  ment  of  its  Arts  Department  should,  however,  be  the 
eleven  extern  students.  A similar  course  of  lectures  care  of  the  State,  and  it  is  only  in  connection  with  that 
was  given  during  each  of  the  following  six  winters,  • department  that  I put  forward  a claim.  For  the  present 
the  subjects  being  either  an  elementary  course  of  I do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  start  a depart- 
Chemistry,  or  an  elementary  course  in  Physics,  in  ment  of  either  Medicine  or  Engineering,  although  from 
every  case  the  lectures  being  copiously  illustrated  by  the  rapid  rate  at  which-  the  city  is  growing  these _ de- 
experiments. The  attendance  of  extern  students  was  - partments  could  soon  be  developed.  A Medical 
usually  from  twenty  to  thirty.  As  the  lectures  were  School  should  always  be  in  proximity  to  a large 

unendowed,  it  was  necessary  to  charge  a full-class  fee  hospital,  and  a large  hospital  can  only  be  had  m a 

for  each  course,  and  this  placed  them  rather  beyond  the  large  town.  Then  there  are,  as  yet,  no  special  facilities 
means  of  young  men  in  business,  teachers  in  elementary  for  practical  work  in  Engineering,  either  m our  city  or 
schools,  and  others  who  might  have  availed  themselves  district.  But  a fully-equipped  Arts  College  here  would 
of  them.  In  1875,  therefore,  the  lectures  were  discon-  have  its  class-rooms  well  filled.  For  such  a ■College  at 
tinned,  because  with  such  a limited  attendance  it  was  least  nine  Chairs  would  be  required,  as  follows: 

not  worthwhile  for  the  Professor  to  give  to  them  time  — 'Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry , 

which  ho  could  occupy  with  remunerative  analytical  English  and  History,  Mental  Science,  Natural  Science, 

work.  For  two  winters,  therefore,  no  lectures  were  and  Modern  Languages.  For  the  holders  of  three  of 

delivered,  but  the  want  of  them  was  felt  to  he  a these  Chairs,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Natural  Science, 

Phhlic  loss,  and  the  Hon.  the  Irish  Society  were  ap-  fully-qualified  assistants  and  demonstrators  should  be 

pro&ched  with  a request  to  grant  such  an  endowment  provided.  Three  fully-equipped  laboratories  should 

m support  of  them  as  would  enable  them  to  be  resumed  also  be  provided,  one  for  Physios,  one  for  Chemistry, 

with  nominal  fees.  With,  their  usual  readiness  to  and  one  for  Biology.  These  laboratories  should  be  on 

prompts  the  educational  interests  of-  the  city,  the  Irish  an  extensive  scale,  suited  both  for  research  work  on  the 

Society,  granted  an  annual  endowment  of  £50  for  the  part  of  the  Professors  and  senior  students  and  for 

ketures  -so  long  as  they  should  be  continued,  on  con-  elementary  -practical  work  on.  the  part  of  the  junior 

mtion  that  the  fees  charged  should  be  very  small.  - students.  A considerable  initial  outlay  on  buildings 

The  .new.  arrangement  worked  admirably.  (During  the  would  be  required,  in  addition  to  an  annual  enaow- 

wffiter  .of  1877-78  a course  of  lectures  on  Physics  had  ment.  The  new  buildings  should  provide  for  lecture- 

. attendance  of  130.  During  the  next  winter  two  rooms,  laboratories,  and  library,  in  addition  to  a 
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Lokdohdkbby.  Nall  of  Residence  for  students.  The  endowment  should 
— provide  for  payment  of  the  teaching  staff,  Scholarships, 
-April  7, 1902.  and  prizes,  and  continuous  additions  to  the  library  and 
Professor  stock  of  scientific  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  general  Up- 
john keep  of  the  buildings.  A considerable  sum  should  also 

be  allocated  to  the  upkeep  of  the  Hall  of  Residence,  so 
as  to  enable  students  to  have  rooms  and  board  in  the 
College  on  very  moderate  terms. 

What  would  be  the  probable  cost  of  these  develop- 
ments? So  far  as  I can  see  by  looking  into  details, 
all  we  need  could  be  done  by  a grant  of  £50,000  for 
buildings  and  equipment,  and  a permanent  endowment 
of  £8,000  a year.  That  the  Government  should  supply 
us  with ' the  needful  funds,  and  deem  the  money  well 
spent,  seems  to  me  both  reasonable  and  fair.  And 
cheir  supplying  us  with  what  we  need  should  not  in- 
terfere in  the  least  with  their  contributing  liberally 
to  the  full  development  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 
Both  Magee  College,  and  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  have 
strong  claims  for  State  aid.  They  represent  different 
types  of  institution,  and  the  development  of  one  should 
not  interfere  with  the  development  of  the  other.  Our 
claim  for  State  aid  is  strong,  both  in  the  interests  of 
the  Presbyterian  people  of  Ulster  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  entire  community  in  the  North-west,  irrespective  of 
class  or  creed.  ! 

I think  it  will  be  universally1,!  admitted  that  the 
Presbyterians  of  Ulster  are  not  inferior,  in  loyalty  to 
the  Crown,  and  in  the  possession  of  those  qualities 
which  make  for  good  citizenship,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  any  part  of  Ireland.  The  claim,  therefore,  that  in 
any  University  arrangements,  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
North  of  Ireland  shall  be  placed  on  an  equality  with 
the  Catholics  of  the  South,  seems  irresistible.  I am 
perfectly  certain  that  to  secure  this  equality  will  be 
the  aim  of  this  Commission  in  any  recommendations 
they  may  make,  and  the  aim  of  His  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment in  any  steps  they  may  take  to  give  effect  to  those 
recommendations.  Now,  it  was  clearly  in  the  mind  of 
some  important  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before 
the  Commission,  that  the  proper  set-off  to  a Catholic 
University,  or  a Catholic  College,  in  Dublin,  would  be 
an  increased  endowment  for  Queen's  College,  Belfast, 
its  present  constitution  being  unaltered.  But  surely 
this  opinion  is  based  on  a wonderful  misconception  of 
the  facts.  No  endowment  of  a College  over  which  the 
Presbyterians  have  no  control  could  be  a set-off  to  an 
, endowment  of  a College  over  which  Roman  Catholics 
have  complete  control.  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
equality  between  Catholics  and  Presbyterians  can  be 
secured,  if  the  Catholic  claims  be  conceded.  One  of 
them  would  be  by  revolutionising  the  constitution  of 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  placing  it  in  the  same 
relations  to  the  Presbyterians  that  the  Catholic  College 
will  have  to  the  Catholics.  This  would  mean  very 
important  changes  in  the  Belfast  College— the  with- 
drawal of  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  appoint  the  Pro- 
fessors, and  all  that  is  implied  in  changing  a non- 
sectarian College  into  a denominational  College.  Now, 
considering  the  directions  in  which  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  is  most  likely  to  develop  increased  usefulness, 
it  seems  to  me  that  to  denominationalise  it  would  be 
a serious  mistake.  I think  it  should  be  continued 
with  its  present  non-sectarian  character  strictly  pre- 
served, but  with  greatly  increased  equipment  and  en- 
dowment. Its  developments,  in  the  directions  of 
Technical  and  Commercial  Education,  will  he  as  much 
for  the  benefit  of  Catholics  as  Presbyterians.  I can 
quite  understand  the  objections  to  mixed  education, 
when  study  for  the  learned  professions  is  concerned ; 
but  I utterly  fail  to  comprehend  them  when  they 
relate  to  training  in  Technicology.  It  is  not  considered 
essential-  that  Protestants  and  Catholics  should  learn 
Book-keeping  in  different  offices,  or  retail  business  trade 
behind  different  counters ; and  why  they  should  require 
to  be  separated  when  receiving  technical  instruction 
passes  my  comprehension.  There  is  no  manner  of 
doubt  that,  from  the  numerous  and  growing  industries 
m Belfast,  the  technical  side  of  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  if  properly  organised  and  managed,  will  be 
far  and  away  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  in  Ireland. 
I sincerely  hope  that  the  clever  Catholic  lads  of  Ulster 
will  be  permitted,  by  those  to  whom  they  look  for 
guidance,  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

If  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  then,  be  left  with  its 
present  constitution,  the  proper  way  to  place  Presby- 
terians and  Catholics  in  a position  of  equality  would 
• be  the  equipment  of  a distinctly  Presbyterian  College : 
and  that  College  should  be  the  one  already  in  working 
order,  and  organised  by  the  Assembly  in  accordance 
with  their  view*  as  regards  education  in  the  Faculty 


of  Arts.  Quite  apart  from  Presbyterian  interests 
Magee  College  has  a strong  claim  for  consideration!. 

Its  full  development  is  demanded  in  the  general  in- 
terests of  higher  education  in  the  North-west  of  Ire- 
land. Two  points  in  this  connection  may  be  noticed. 
Following  the  example  of  similar  cities  and  towns  in 
Ireland,  our  Municipal  authorities  are  organising  a. 
Technical  School.  Now,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  a Technical  School  to  be  in  close  proximity  to  a. 
University  -College.  I do  not  think  it  desirable  that 
the  work  of  the  two  should  be  mixed  up.  The  aim 
of  the  Technical  School  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  University  College.  Science  is  studied  in  the 
former  solely  with  reference  to  its  bearing  on  various.  »*' 
branches  of  the  practical  arts.  The  student  trained  in  ^ 
this  groove  can  hardly  reach  new  principles.  His  work 
is  not  the  discovery  of  now  scientific  truth,  but  the. 
application  to  the  arts  of  truths  already  known.  The 
great  discoveries  in  Electricity,  on  which  all  its  number- 
less practical  applications  depend,  were  not  made  by 
electrical  engineers.  They  were  made  by  men 
whose  sole  motive  in  their  work  was  the  desire  to  know 
—men  who  sought  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and. 
without  the  slightest  desire  for  ulterior  advantage. 

Now,  wherein  the  University  College  can  supplement 
the  work  of  the  Technical  School  is  easily  understood. 
When  the  student  of  a Technical  School  shows  abilities 
above  the  average,  he  should  have  tlio  chance  of  at- 
tending the  lectures  and  laboratories  of  a fully-equipped  { 
University  College.  He  will  thus  have  the  opportunity 
of  studying  under  men,  each  of  whom  is  a specialist 
in  his  own  branch  of  knowledge,  and  whose  attainments 
in  Pure  Science  are  far  beyond  that  of  any  teacher  in 
a Technical  School.  Ho  will,  ini  consequence,  get  a 
grasp  of  scientific  principles  which  the  Technical  School 
cannot  supply,  and  will  go  back  to  liis  work  in  that 
school',  not  merely  to  learn  what  others  have  done  in 
applying  Science  to  practice,  but  to  devise  means  of 
doing  more  than  they  have  done,  and  doing  it  better. 

I hold,  then,  that  in  the  interests  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland,  in  the  general  interests  of  higher 
education,  in  the  interests  of  this  city  and  the  North- 
west of  Ireland,  we  have  a strong  claim  upon  the  . 
Government  to  make  Magee  College  a thoroughly 
equipped  University  College,  and  to  assign  to  it  a 
worthy  place  in  any  new  University  system,  or  any 
old  system  reconstructed.  I say  in  any  new.  University, 
or  in  any  existing  University  reconstructed,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  obvious  that,  if  Trinity  College  be  left  un- 
touched, any  proposal  for  change  is  restricted  to  one 
or  other  of  these  alternatives.  We  must  either  have  a 
reconstructed  Royal  University,  or  else  a Catholic  Uni- 
versity in  Dublin,  and  some  corresponding  University 
in  Belfast.  I sincerely  trust,  not  merely  in  the  in- 
terests of  this  College,  but  in  the  interests  of  education 
in  Ulster,  that  the  reconstruction  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity may  be  the  policy  adopted.  I am  very  strongly 
of  opinion,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  urged  to  the  * 
contrary,  that  the  chartering  of  a University  in  Ulster 
would  be  disastrous,  for  reasons  I have  already  stated 
to  this  Commission,  viz.,  that  the  material  for  its 
efficient  development  as  a teaching  University  does  not 
exist.  I am  well  aware  of  the  statistics  often, quoted  in 
support  of  a different  conclusion.  It  would  be  very 
strange  if  I were  not  aware  of  them,  as  I am  a member 
of  the  committee  which  revises  all  the  examinations  of 
the  Royal  University,  and  have  hardly  been  absent  from 
any  of  its  meetings  for  the  last  nine  years.  It  can  be 
easily  shown,  from  the  Royal  University  Calendars, 
that  a far  larger  number  of  students  from  Ulster  con-  - 
nect  themselves  with  the  Royal  University  than  attend 
its  recognised  Colleges ; but  there  is  no  shred  of  evi- 
dence that  those  students  would  betake  themselves  to 
the  Colleges,  if  only  the  Colleges,  instead  of  being  - 
connected  with  the  Royal  University,  were  connected  < 
with  an  Ulster  University.  I take  it  for  granted  that, 
no  matter  what  changes  in  our  University  system  may 
he  made,  some  facilities  for  obtaining  degrees  in  Arts  i 
by  examination  alone  will  be  provided.  These  will  t 
continue  to  be  utilised  by  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
have  Collegiate  training,  or  whose  circumstances  do  not 
permit  them  to  take  advantage  of  it.  There  is  nothing  j 
to  prevent  any  Protestant  student,  who  wishes  to  at-  ''ll 
tend  College,  from  doing  so.  There  is  no  ecclesiastical  , 
ban  in  his  way  ; quite  the  reverse,  if  he  wishes  to  at- 
tend Queen’s  College,  Belfast;  and  that  College  is 
extremely  well  equipped,  as  far  as  its  Arts  Department 
is  concerned.  The  non-Oollegiate  students  in  Ulster  $ 
are  non-Collegiate  either  because  they  do  not  wish  to 
attend  College,  or  because  they  cannot.  In  the  first 
category  may  be  placed  the  schoolgirls  and  others,  who 
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swell  the  Matriculation  list  with  no  serious  intention 
,of  pursuing  a full  Arts  curriculum  ; and  in  the  second 
■category  National  Schoolmasters  and  others,  who,  if 
they  are  to  get  a degree  at  all,  must  get  it  by  examina- 
tion alone.  Conjectural  statistics,  as  to  the  possible 
students  in  an  Ulster  University,  are  most  misleading, 
unless  they  are  studied  with  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  underlying  educational  conditions  in  the  North  of 
Ireland.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  at  present 
every  person  in  Ulster  who  is  at  the  same  time  both 
able  and  willing  to  attend  College  for  instruction  in  the 
Arts  curriculum  is  actually  doing  so.  And  what  num- 
bers does  this  give  ? Taking  the  average  of  the  ten 
years,  as  given  in  the  second  Blue  Book,  we  find  that 
it  is  less  than  200  from  the  two  Ulster  Colleges.  If  wo 
add  to  these  the  Presbyterian  students  in  Galway, 
who,  when  that  College  is  remodelled,  will  probably 
have  to  content  themselves  with  their  native  Ulster,  we 
get  a total  of  about  230.  I see  no  reason  for  expecting 
any  considerable  increase  in  this  number,  and  I sec  a 
good  many  reasons  for  dreading  its  diminution.  In 
fact,  I hold  that  there  would  be  a tendency  in  students 
to  attend  the  College  less  than  they  do  now,  if  they 
were  associated  with  an  Ulster  University.  I stated 
in  Dublin  that  the  number  who  would  betake  them- 
selves to  an  Ulster  University  would  probably  fall  off. 

I do  not  wish  to  occupy  the  time  o,f  the  Commission 
in  going  over  the  matter  again.  The  opinions  which  I 
stated  in  Dublin  were  formed  with  a full  recognition  of 
the  circumstances,  and  a full  knowledge  of  the  statistics. 
I have  nothing  further  to  add.  I feel  deeply  obliged  to 
the  Commissioners  for  the  courtesy  and  patience  with 
which  they  have  heard  me. 

7795.  Chairman. — *We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  very  able  statement.  There  are  only  one  or  two 
questions  that  I wish  to  ask  you.  How  many  male 
lay  students — students  who  are  not  being  prepared  for 
the  Presbyterian  ministry — have  you  in  the  College  at 
present?—' They  are  very  few.  Certainly  not  a dozen 
this  year. 

7796.  A dozen  male  students  who  are  not  preparing 
for  the  Presbyterian  ministry  ? — ’About  that. 

7797.  Do  you  regard  that  as  at  all  an  important 
function  of  tins  institution  ? — ’Well,  it  is  a secondary 
function. 

7798.  I am  looking  ahead  a little,  as  to  your  claim 
upon  the  State : are  we  to  consider  that  the  training  of 
laymen  in  an  Arts  course  is  an  appreciable  element 
in  the  question? — Well,  I should  hope  that  if  the  Col- 
lege were  more  fully  developed  it  would  be ; because 
the  lay  students  who  do  nob  intend  to  go  to  the 
ministry  are  the  very  sort  of  students  who  want  ihe 
things  which  we  have  not— Chemical  and  other  labora- 
tories, and  so  on.  We  have,  as  yet,  had  no  chance  cf 
developing  that  side  of  our  work  ; and  the  sort  of  equip- 
ment such  students  want  is  the  thing  we  have  not. 

7799.  I suppose  the  students  in  your  College  are 
mostly  Presbyterians? — Largely  so. 

7800.  Have  you  any  others? — There  are  a few  who 
are  not ; but  they  are  mostly  Presbyterians,  of  course. 

7801.  Most  Rev.  Dr  Healy. — The  General  Assembly 
appoints  the  Professors? — Yes. 

7802.  Suppose  it  became  desirable  to  remove  a Pro- 
fessor, how  would  he  be  removed  ? — By  the  Assembly. 

7803.  So  that  the  Assembly  has  complete  power  over 
the  staff? — Complete  power. 

7804.  May  I ask  are  the  Professors  required  to  sub- 
mit to  any  religious  test? — They  are. 

7805.  What  test? — They  are  required  to  sign  the 
Westminister  Confession  of  Faith. 

7806.  Is  that  test  not  only  required  from  the  Profes- 
sors of  Theology,  but  also  from  the  Arts  Professors  ? — 
les. 

7807.  Are  you  in  a position  to  say  whether  it  is 
proposed  to  maintain  the  present  constitution  of  the 
College  in  that  respect  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past.?— 
Ch,  I think  that  if  we  got  State  aid  we  would  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  it  on  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  cb- 

two  ln  Catholic  College  of  Dublin.' 

7808.  Are  there  any  Roman  Catholic  students  at- 
tending your  College? — Not  at  present;  but  we  have 
<J®®8ional1y  ]lafl  soni0  K,oman  Catholics. 

m09-  At  present  you  have  none  ?— No. 

'810.  Of  course  you  have  no  Roman  Catholic  Pro- 
essors?— No;  we  have  never  had  any  Professors  who 
ere  not  Presbyterians.  I may  mention  we  have  had 
-anctulates  for  Chairs  who  were  not  Presbyterians,  but 
i°  were  willing  enough  to  sign  the  Westminister 

Confession  of  Faith. 

n re^ereilce  to  Belfast,  you  said  that  in  case 
. 6 ““fast  College  was  placed  under  what,  for  short- 


ness, I will  call  local  government,  and  that  any  .anti- 
clerical element  developed  itself  in  the  governing  body, 
the  result  would  probably  be  such  a collision  with  the 
General  Assembly  as  would  be  ruinous  to  the  College? 
— Yes ; the  number  of  students  would  soon  fall  off  if 
such  a thing  took  place. 

7812.  From  that  answer,  am  I justified  in  inferring 
that  the  governing  body  in  the  Belfast  College  works  in 
harmony  with  the  General  Assembly? — Yes ; they  have 
always  been  particularly  scrupulous  not  to  offend  the 
Assembly.  In  fact-,  in  the  course  of  the  fifty  years 
during  which  the  College  has  been  in  existence,  I 
believe  there  was  only  one  case  in  which  any  Act  of 
anyone  connected  with  the  College  was  objected  to  by 
the  Assembly. 

7813.  And,  of  course,  the  Professors  are  particularly 
studious  not  to  offend  the  General  Assembly  ?— Yea. 

7814;  Do  you  think  it  a desirable  state  of  things  to 
have,  not  only  in  Belfast,  but  in  other  provincial 
Colleges,  such  a state  of  feeling  existing  on  the  part  of 
the  governing  bodies  of  the  Colleges  that  they  should 
work  in  harmony  with  the  local  religious  bodies? — 
Certainly,  I consider  it  most  desirable.  The  success 
of  the  Colleges  depends  upon  it. 

7815.  And  if  the  state  of  things  were  such  that  not 
only  there  was  no  harmony,  but  the  strongest  opposi- 
tion, between  the  governing  power  of  a College  and 
the  dominant  local  religious  opinion,  you  would  con- 
sider it  unsatisfactory? — Decidedly.  I believe  that  if 
the  Belfast  College,  notwithstanding  the  long  career  of 
success  it  has  had,  were  to  come  into  collision  with  llie 
General  Assembly,  the  result  would  be  that  it  would 
be  ruined  as  far  as  its  Arts  department  is  concerned. 

7816.  I assume,  therefore,  that  you  think  it  would  be 
desirable'  to  modify  the  constitution  of  the  Colleges, 
so  as  to  harmonise  them  with  the  local  religious  feel- 
ings?— Yes.  I think  it  is  a great  pity  to  see  those 
fine  buildings  in  Cork  and  Galway  not  doing  the  work 
they  should  do. 

7817.  You  have  said  that  you  think  it  hardly  fair 
that-  the  State  arrangements  should  attract  students 
from  the  North  of  Ireland,  on  account  of  the  prizes  that 
are  open  to  them  in  the  Galway  College,  whereas  the 
natural  state  of  things  would  be  that  such  studeius 
should  go  to  some  College  in  Ulster  fur  their  education? 
— Yes. 

7818.  You  think  you  will  be  able  to  maintain  your 
College  up  to  a University  standard  in  the  Faculty  cf 
Arts  ? — I do  ; and  if  we  were  properly  endowed  I 
believe  we  would  have  quite  as  many  Arts  students  as 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  their  parents  would  like  to  send  them  here. 

7819.  I have  no  hesitation,  as  a member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Royal  University,  in  saying  that  the 
literary  work  done  in  this  College  is  of  a very  high 
character.  (The  TF  if  ness). — I am  much  obliged  to  your 
lordship  for  that  statement. 

7820.  Sir  Richard  Jebb. — You  have  given  some  very 
interesting  evidence  with  regard  to  the  education  « f 
women,  showing  how  much  Magee  College  has  done  in 
that  direction.  Could  you  tell  me  from  what  area  of 
Ireland  the  lady  students  in  this  Colleys  are  mainly 
drawn  ? — They  come  from  a considerable  area.  Women 
in  various  parts  of  Ireland  have  come  to  know  of  our 
Arts  classes,  and  come  to  the  Londonderry  Ladies' 
Schools  to  prepare  for  Matriculation  and  other  exami- 
nations. Others  come  here  from  the  immediate  vicinity- 

7821.  Do  they  usually  attend  for  more  than  one  Ses- 
sion?— A good  many  do.  Many  of  the  girls  Matricu- 
late, and  take  an  additional  Session  after  Matriculat- 
ing. Of  course  a good  many  drop  off  after  one  Session, 
but  a considerable  number  persevere.  There  are  two 
valuable  Scholarships  in  Girton  College,  founded  by  the 

’ Irish  Society,  for  the  benefit  of  girls  from  Londonderry 
or  Coleraine,  which,  of  course,  take  some  of  our  best 
girls  away. 

7822.  Have  you  any  Scholarships  in  connection  with 

Newnham? — No.  When  the  Irish  Society  endowed 

these  Scholarships,  Girton  was  selected,  being  the  Col- 
lege which  insists  upon  a full  University  course  being 
pursued. 

7823.  With  regard  to  the  University  Extension  Lec- 
tures. you  mentioned  that  courses  had  been  delivered 
on  scientific  subjects.  Have  there  been  any  courses  m 
literary  subjects  ? — No  ; they  do  not  command  as  largo 
an  audience  as  scientific  subjects.  We  had  a course 
some  time  ago,  in  English  Literature,  by  a lecturer 
from  Belfast,  a very  clever  man,  but  one  course  seemed 
to  be  about  as  much  as  could  be  sustained. 

7824.  There  was  no  sustained  demand  for  them? — No. 

7825.  You  told  us  that  the  ancient  classics  formed  an 
essential  element,  in  the  course  for  Scholarships  ? — Yes. 
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7826.  And  I think  you  said  that,  in  a fully-equipped 
College,  there  should  be  CliairB  of  Latin  and  Greek?— 
There  should  be  Chairs  of  both  Latin  and  Greek. 

7827.  Is  preference  given  to  Presbyterians  in  the 
appointment  of  lecturers  ? — No,  I don’t  know  that  there 
is.  The  candidates  are  voted  upon  by  the  Assembly, 
but  I don’t  know  that  there  is  any  preference  given  to 
Presbyterians. 

7828.  Professor  Ewing. — In  what  scientific  subjects 
are  there  Chairs  1 — Mathematics  and  Physics. 

7829.  And  Chemistry  ? — No.  I am  a chemist  my- 
self ; but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  College  work 

7830.  You  have  no  laboratory  equipment  of  any  sort  ? 
— No.  I have  a laboratory  of  my  own.  I may  explain 


that  I am  a trained  chemist,  holding  the  highest  certig. 
cate  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  Analytical  Chemistry 
viz.,  the  Fellowship  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry,  j 
studied  under  Dr.  Andrews,  and  find  Chemistry  a valu 
able  source  of  income ; but  I do  not  teach  the  subject 

7831.  In  the  event  of  laboratories,  such  as  you  have 
mentioned,  being  provided,  what  class  of  students  do 
you  think  would  take  advantago  of  them  ?— Students 
who  for  any  purpose  wanted  to  get  instruction  in  those 
subjects.  Men  intending  to  go  to  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession, many  of  them,  take  the  Arts  portion  of  their 
course  in  Ireland,  and  afterwards  go  to  Edinburgh  for 
their  Medical  course.  That  class  of  students  would  I 
believe,  avail  themselves  of  our  Chemical  lectures  and 
Chemical  laboratory. 


John  Cooke,  Esq.,  j.p.,  d.l.,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

7832.  Chairman. — Mr.  Cooke,  you  are  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Magee  College?— Yes,  my  lord. 

7833.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  that  has  been  given 
by  Professor  Leebody ; have  you  any  additional  infor- 
mation to  give  us?- -I  have  very  little  to  add  to  what 
Dr.  Leebody  has  stated.  I may  mention  that  I have 
been  a Trustee  of  the  College  for  over  twenty  years,  and 
Chairman  for  about  ten  years.  Although,  as  Professor 
Leebody  has  told  you,  there  are  nine  trustees — six  clergy- 
men and  three  laymen — there  has  never  been  upon  any 
subject  any  conflict  between  them.  They  have  to  do 
simply  with  the  management  of  the  financial  depart- 
ment of  the  institution.  The  property  of  the  College 
is  vested  in,  and  managed  by  them,  the  educational  work 
being  entrusted  to  and  managed  by  the  Faculty ; and 
the  two  bodies  never  come  in  contact  at  all.  The  capital 
of  the  trust  amounts  to  £51,109  ; in  addition  to  the 
money  expended  on  the  College  buildings,  and  upon  the 
grounds  on  which  it  stands.  The  income  from  the 
Magee  Endowment,  taking  the  accounts  for  last  year, 
was  £1,300.  That,  however,  was  about  £300  more 
than  the  average ; we  may  take  it  that  the  aver- 
age income  is  £1,050.  In  addition,  the  Dill  Endow- 
ment produced  £597 ; the  Scholarship  investments, 
£454 ; Library  investment,  £21 ; incidentals  investment, 
£95 ; and  repairs  investment,  £51 — making  a total 
of  £2,518.  That  is  our  total  income  from  investments. 

I may  mention  that  the  Magee  Endowment  pays  four 
Professors  and  the  Dill  Endowment  two.  In  addition 
as  you  have  been  informed,  the  Irish  Society  gives  £250 
annually  to  endow  a Chair  ; they  also  give  £150  towards 
incidentals,  and  £50  towards  prizes.  That  is  a thing 
we  can  count  on  as  regularly  as  the  income  arising  from 
our  invested  capital.  It  was,  I think,  stated  to  you 
that  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Society  was  to  endow  a 
Protestant  school  with  £1,000  a year,  and  a Catholic 
school  with  £600  ; and  perhaps  from  that  you  would 
imagine  that  it  was  a new  thing ; but  it  was  not  so. 
The  Irish  Society  has  been  in  the  habit  of  endowing 
education  for  many  years,  and  one  of  the  oldest  schools 
in  this  country — Fovle  College,  Londonderry — has  for 
years  received  from  them  £1,000  a year.  It  is  not  a new 
act.  at  all ; it  is  a continuance  of  an  old  one.  Their 
giving  £600  a year  to  St.  Columb’s  Roman  Catholic  Col- 
lege was  a new  thing. 

Returning  to  the  endowments  of  Magee  College,  the 
original  bequest  of  the  founder,  Mrs.  Magee,  was,  as 
you  have  been  told,  £20,000.  This  has  been  largely 
supplemented  by  private  gifts  and  bequests,  amounting 
to  about  £45,000,  in  addition  to  the  Irish  Society’s 
annual  grant.  A few  of  the  other  London  companies — 
the  Skinners’  Company,  the  Grocers’  Company,  the 
Ironmongers’,  the  Mercers’,  and  the  Fishmongers’  Com- 
panies—have  from  time  to  time  given  donations.  We 
have  six  acres  of  ground. 

With  regard  to  our  annual  expenditure,  the  four 
Magee  Professors  receive  £250  each,  the  two  Dill  Pro- 
fessors £292  each,  and  the  Irish  Society  Professor  £250. 
The  Scholarships  and  prizes  amount  to  about  £360  a 

The  Witness 


of  Trustees  of  Magee  College,  Londonderry,  examined, 
year.  Incidental  expenses  and  repairs,  of  course,  vary. 
During  the  last  ten  years  £805  lias  been  expended  on 
repairs ; the  amount  expended  on  the  library  during 
the  same  period  was  £226,  and  on  scientific  require 
ments  £50— only  £5  a year. 

Professor  Leebody.—  In  the  sum  for  Scholarships,  I 
presume,  Mr.  Cooke  includes  Theological  Scholarships? 
— (Mr.  Goolee). — Yes  ; all  the  Scholarships. 

Professor  Leebody.— I may  mention  that  some  of  the 
Scholarships  are  restricted  to  Theology,  and  some  are 
restricted  to  clergymen’s  sons.  Our  open  Scholarships 
are,  as  I have  stated,  about  a quarter  of  the  amount 
annually  given  by  each  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

Mr.  Cooke. — The  most  pressing  need  of  the  Col- 
lege is  an  increased  income.  It  requires  additional 
Chairs,  buildings,  and  grounds.  The  Professors’  sala- 
ries are  insufficient,  and  the  fund  for  Scholarships  and 
prizes  should  be  increased.  Residences  would  be  re- 
quired for  additional  Professors,  and  also  for  students. 
A margin  should  also  bo  left  for  incidentals,  repairs, 
and  things  of  that  kind. 

7834.  Chairman. — Don’t  some  of  your  Professors 
teach  both  in  Arts  and  Theology  1— (Professor  Leebody). 
— Not  exactly ; but  one  of  our  Professors— the  Pro- 
fessor of  Metaphysics — lectures  to  a class  in  Ethics,, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  on  the  border  line  between 
Theology  and  Science.  He  is  not  a Professor  of  Theo- 
logy, but  he  lectures  on  a subject  which  is  part  of  the 
Theological  course. 

7835.  Sir  Richard  Jebb— What  is  the  duration  of 
your  session  ?— From  the  middle  of  October  till  April, 
with  no  holidays,  except  a week  at  Christmas. 

Mr.  Cooke. — Might  I draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Derry  has  increased,  and  is  increasing  rapidly,  in  popu- 
lation— its  population  increased  25  per  cent,  during  the 
last  decade — and  there  is  a growing  and  increasing  de- 
sire, on  the  part  of  its  citizens,  for  higher  education.  It 
lias  been  a colonising  community,  and  in  past  years  our 
young  men  have  gone  in  a larger  proportion  to  the 
Colonies,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  than  from  any 
other  part  of  the  empire.  The  peoplo  were  prosperous, 
as  a rule,  but  there  was  not  sufficient  employment  for 
them  at  home  ; and  they  gave  their  sons  as  good  an  edu- 
cation as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  obtain,  and  sent 
tt™  j ' roa<^  *°  ^le  Colonies,  and,  of  course,  to  the 
United  States.  I am  now  speaking  of  past  years ; but 
the  same  dusire  for  education  pervades  the  people  at 
the  present  time.  There  are  more  opportunities  at 
home  now,  and  such  men  as  Derry  produced  in  the  past, 
and  sent  abroad  to  the  Colonies  and  the  United  States, 
where  many  of  thorn  have  filled  important  positions, 
are  still  to  be  had  here,  and,  if  properly  educated,  would 
add  to  the  strength  of  the  empire.  I make  that  remark 
m connection  with  some  observations  which  fell  from 
1 rofessor  Leebody.  We  are  anxious  for  higher  educa- 
tion here,  and  there  are  numbers  of  people  here  fitted 
to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

withdrew. 


. Bamo,  Woomnms,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logie,  M.gee  College,  Londonderry,  ei.mined. 


7840.  Chairman. — Professor  Woodburn,  you  have 
been  good  enough  to  send  us  some  tables,  setting  out 
various  matters  of  importance  relating  to  this  College. 
Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  upon  them? — Yes,  my 
lord.  I propose  to  limit  my  evidence  almost  entirely 


to  some  things  which  Ulster  may  rightly  claim,  in  case 
any  important  changes  are  made  in  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity of  Ireland.  In  order  to  show  the  importance  of 
the  non-Catholic  portion  of  Ulster  in  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity, I have  drawn  up  some  tables. 
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1898.— TABLE  A. 


Students  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Law,  Engineering,  and  Medicine. 


- 

Passed  in  R.  U.  I. 

Examined 
R.  U.  I. 

Students  Educated  in  Ulster 
Non-Catholic  Schools  and 
Colleges  who  passed. 

Students  Educated  in  Ulster 
Non-Catholic  Schools  and 
Colleges  who  were  examined. 

Matriculation. 

719 

• 976 

• 216  ■ 

281 

-First  University,  . 

372 

622 

117 

19G 

•Second  University,  . 

233 

332 

74 

105 

B.A., 

157 

277 

67 

100 

M.A., 

11 

19 

5 

9 

law  Exams., 

11 

10 

2 

2 

Engineering  Exams. 

29 

60 

10 

17 

First  Medical, 

63 

83 

27 

40 

Second  Medical, 

61 

90 

31 

46 

Third  Medionl, 

67 

92 

27 

43 

M3,  and  M.D., 

49 

88 

19 

34 

1,788 

2,645 

585 

873 

Included  in  this  column 
aro  Students  who  do  not 
mention  any  place  of  Educa- 
tion. Thoy  number— 

We  must  add  the  proper 
proportion  of  Students  who 
mention  no  place  of  Education— 

We  mnst  add  the  proper  - 
proportion  of  the  Students  who 
mention  no  place  of  Education— 

331 

131 

198 

Totals,  . 

1,783 

2,615 

719 

i,07i 

1898.- 

TABLE  B. 

Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

- 

Passed  in  R.  U.  L 

Examine 

R.U.I. 

Students  Educated  in  Ulster 
Non-Catholic  Schools  and 
Colleges  who  passed  in  Arts. 

Students  Educated  in  Ulster 
Non-Catholic  Schools  and 
Colleges  who  were  Examined 
in  Arts. 

Arts  Exams. 

1,522 

2,226 

469 

691 

Included  in  this  number 
aro  Students  who  do  no 
mention  any  place  of  Eduoa 
tion.  They  am  o unt  to 

We  must  add  to  this  th 
proper  proportion  of  Student 
who  mention  no  place  of  Edu 

We  must  odd  to  this  the 
proper  proportion  of  Students 
who  mention  no  place  of  Edu- 
cation— 

321 

— 425 

183 

Totals. 

1,522 

2,226 

591 

874 

Lokdondrrrt 

April  7,  1902. 

Rev.  George 
Woodburn, 


1899.— TABLE  A. 


Students  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Law,  Engineering,  and  Medicine. 


- 

Passed  in  It.  U.L 

Examined 

In 

R.U.I. 

Students  Educated  in  Ulster 
Non-Catholic  Schools  and 
Colleges  who  passed. 

Students  Educated  in  Ulster 
Non-Catholic  Schools  and 
Colleges  who  were  Examined. 

Matriculation, 

680 

990 

193 

281 

First  University,  . 

423 

611 

123 

178 

Second  University,  . 

207 

336 

67 

109 

B.A., 

158 

292 

69 

127 

M.A., 

16 

19 

3 

3 

law  Exams., 

14 

18 

2 

2 

EnglneorlngExams., 

36 

67 

10 

to 

First  Medical, 

64 

99 

27 

42 

8econd  Medloal, 

59 

92 

35 

64 

Third  Medical. 

51 

81 

27 

43 

H.B.  and  M D., 

67 

90 

28 

44 

1,765 

',2,685 

584 

893 

Inoludcd  in  this  columr 
are  Students  who  do  not 
mention  any  place  of  Edu- 
cation. They  amount  to— 

We  must  add  the  proper 
proportion  of  Students  who 
do  not  mention  any  place  of 
Education— 

Wei  must  add  the  proper 
proportion  of  Students  who 
do  not  mention  any  place  of 
Education— 

318 

128 

195 

Totals, 

1,765 

2,685 

712 

1,094 

R 2 
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1899.— TABLE  B. 


Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 


(Passed  in  R.  U.  V 


1 Students  Educated  in  Ulster 
Non-Catholic  Schools  and 
Colleges  who  passed  In  Arts. 


Students  Educated  In  Ulster 
Non-Catholic  Schools  anil 
Colleges  who  wero  Examined 
in  Arts. 


Included  in  this  number 
are  those  Students  who  do 
not  mention  any  place  ol 
Education.  They  number— 


Wo  must  add  to  this  the 
proper  proportion  of  Students 
wuo  do  not  mention  any  place 
of  Education— 


Wo  must  add  the  proper 
proportion  of  Students  who  do- 
not  mention  any  place  of  Educa- 
tion— 


1900— TABLE  A. 


Students  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Law,  Engineering,  and  Medicine. 


- 

Passed  in  R.  U.  I. 

Examined 
R.  U.  I. 

Students  Educated  in  Ulster 
Non-Catholio  Schools  and 
Colleges  who  passed. 

Students  Educated  in  Ulster 
Non-Catholic  Schools  and 
Colleges  who  were  Examined. 

Matriculation.  . 

6S8 

901 

177 

232 

First  University, 

388 

5G3 

109 

168 

Seoond  University,  . 

240 

337 

80 

109 



145 

241 

67 

95 

HA,  .... 

18 

19 

4 

6 

Law  Examinations, 

20 

21 

2 

2 

Engineering  Exams., 

30 

61 

12 

22 

First  Medical,  . 

B 

103 

26 

40 

Second  Medical. 

61 

83 

27 

37 

Third  Medical, 

61 

88 

33 

48 

M.B.  and  M.D.  . , 

56 

78 

2S 

36 

1,776 

2,488 

562 

781 

Included  in  this  column 
are  Students  who  did  not 
mention  any  place  of  Edu- 
cation. They  number — 

Wo  must  add  the  proper 
proportion  of  Students  who  do 
not  mention  any  place  of  Edu- 
cation— 

Wo  must  odd  the  proper 
proportion  of  Students  who  do> 
not  mention  any  plaoe  of  Edu- 
cation— 

2C1 

109 

153 

Totals, 

1,776 

2,488  . 

661 

987 

1900— TABLE  B. 


Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 


FINAL  TABLE  A. 


Table  showing  average  number  of  Students,  per  annum,  Educated  in  Ulster.  Non-Catholic 
Schools  and  Colleges  during  1898-1900,  who  entered  for  examinations  in  the  Royal  University  of 
Ii  eland. 

1898,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  1,071 

1899,  ...  ...  . ...  1,094  ' 

1900,  ...  ...  937 


The  average  number  per  annum  is  therefore  l-,084, 
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The  averoge  number  per  annum  is  therefore  829. 


schools  and  Colleges  are  Protestants,  or  at  least  non- 
Catholics.  My  answer  must  be,  “Of  course  I do”;  I 
have  nothing  else  to  guide  me.  But  the  Catholics  who 
may  attend  non-Catholic  schools  are  probably  more  than 
balanced  by  the  Protestants  attending  Catholic  schools. 

The  students  who  give  no  clue  to  their  place 
of  education  consist  of  those  who  are  returned ' 
in  the  Calendar  under  the  head  “ Private  study,"  or 
“ Private  tuition,”  and  of  those  who  furnish  no  infor- 
mation whatever.  I obtain  the  proportion  belonging  to 
xou  ”Voqo'  igpg  anci  igQQ  . Ulster  by  deducting  the  total  number  of  such  students 


The  tables  are  as  accurate  as  I could  make  them.  All 
the  calculations  arc,  of  course,  accurate;  and,  so  far  as 
I can  see,  the  only  other  opening  for  error  lies  in  the 
overlooking  of  students’  names  in  the  list  from  which  I 
obtained  the  names  of  tho  Ulster  uou-Catholic  students. 
Such  a mistake  would  have  the  effect  of  making  my 
totals  in  regard  to  Ulster  somewhat  too  small ; but  I 
think  that  if  any  such  mistakes  occur,  they  are  very 
few  indeed. 

You  will  observe  that  there  are  two  tables— A and  B 


average  results.  I may  take  the  Tables  for  1898  as 
typical,  and  explain  briefly  how  the  figures  were  ob- 

^Tabie  A shows  very  nearly  the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  Royal  U niversity  of  I reland.  I have  omitted 
the  examinations  in  Music,  as  the  number  of  students 
who  pass  in  that  faculty  is  very  small — about  four  or 
five  is  the  average.  With  this  and  one  or  two  other 
trifling  exceptions,  the  first  column  shows  the  total 


University.  The  result  gives  the  number  of  students 
who  assign  some  place  of  education.  Knowing  the  num- 
ber of  students  who  definitely  state  that  they  come  from 
the  non-Catholic  section  of  Ulster,  it  is  easy  to  find  the 
correct  proportion  of  the  students  who  give  no  informa- 
tion, but  who  properly  belong  to  the  non-Catholic  por- 
tion of  the  northern  province.  Having  these  numbers 
it  is  easy  to  find  the  number  of  such  students  examined. 
Thus,  in  “ 1898,  Table  A,”  I deduct  334  from  1788,  and 


number  of  students  who  passed  any  of  tho  examinations  thus  obtain  1,454-vthe  number  m the  whole  University 

iiTthe  Itoyal  * University — tlia  mimta  in  l,788-ar,d  who  djtatdy  »s«<aon  place  ot 


the  second  column  shows  that  those  who  were  examined 
by  the  University  amount  during  the  year  to  2,645. 
These  numbers  were  obtained  from  official  sources.  The 
third  column  shows  that  the  total  number  of  students 
educated  at  non-Catholic  schools  or  Colleges  in  Ulster 
who  passed  amounts  to  719.  This  number  is  obtained 
by  .counting  the  names  in  the  Calendar,  and  it  is  found 
by  so  doing  that  the  students  who  distinctly  state  that 
they  studied  at  some  non-Catholic  Ulster  school  or  Col- 
lege amount  to  585,  but  to  this  number  must  be  added 
the  proper  proportion  of  those  students  who  mention  no 
place  of  education,  and  thus  719  is  reached.  The  num- 
bers in  tlie  last  column  are  obtained  by  proportion  from 
the  other  columns,  and  it  shows  that  1,071  studente  who 
were  educated  in  Ulster  non-Catholic  schools  and  Col- 
leges were  examined  in  the  University  during  1898. 

Table  B deals  with  the  Faculty  of  Arts  alone.  The 
numbers  are  obtained  either  from  the  first  Table,  or  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  in  that  table,  and  the  last 
column  shows  that  874  students  from  Ulster  non-Catho- 
lic  schools  and  Colleges  were  examined  in  Arts  during 
the  year  1898. 

These  numbers,  1,071,  tho  Ulster  non-Catliolic  stu- 
dents in  general,  and  874,  the  Ulster  non-Catliolic  stu- 
dents in  Arts,  must  be  admitted  to  be  correct  if  two 
simple  assumptions  are  granted,  namely,  that  the  same 
proportion  of  Ulster  students  fail  to  pass  as  fail  among 
students  from  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  same 
proportion  of  students  who  do  not  state  their  place^of 
education  are  found  in  Ulster  i 


places  from  which  candidates  resort  to  the  University. 

I should  perhaps  mention  that  in  working  out  the 
proportions  in  the  fourth  column  of  these  Tables,  as  1 
did  not  wish  to  be  troubled  with  decimals,  whenever  I 
obtained  as  my  result  anything  over  decimal  point  six, 
I adopted  the  next  whole  number,  while  if  I obtained 
anything,  below  this  I adopted  the  whole  number  next 
below.  This  was  slightly  unfair  to  ..Ulster,  but  I did 
not  wish  to  over-estimate  the  students.  Again,  those 
students  who  divided  their  education  between  the  North 
and  South  of  Ireland,  are  uniformly  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  the  South,  which,  of  course,  is  also  somewhat 
unfair  to  Ulster. 


I divide  334  in  the  proportion  of  1,454  to  585 — the  latter 
number  representing  those  who  state  that  they  were 
educated  at  some  non-Catholic  school  in  Ulster — and 
obtain  134,  which  is  the  number  of  students  who  assign 
no  place  of  education,  but  who  properly  belong  to  the 
Protestant  section  of  Ulster.  These  134  students  passed 
their  examinations,  and,  therefore,  represent  198 
examined. 

It  may  be  said  that  I should  not  reckon  those  students 
who  present  themselves  for  the  Matriculation  and  fail 
to  pass,  as  they  are  in  no  sense  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity. I might  answer  by  saying  that  in  comparing 
the  Ulster  non-Catholic  students  with  the  total  students 
in  the  University  I must  take  this  class  into  account, 
as  they  are  taken  into  account  in  the  total  figures ; 
but  there  is  a further  justification  for  reckoning  some 
of  them  at  least,  for  a few  enter  Colleges  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  University  as  non-Matriculated  stu- 
dents. Others,  no  doubt,  give  up  all  thought  of  Uni- 
versity life  when  they  fail  to  pass.  In  the  Queens 
University  of  Ireland  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  stu- 
dents who  entered  were  non-Matriculated  (1,487,  out 
of  7,037).  In  the  Royal  University  one-fifth  of  the 
Ulster  non-Catholic  students  who  pass  Matriculation 
is  about  39,  and  the  number  of  the  same  class  of  students 
who  enter  for,  but  fail  to  pass,  Matriculation,  is  69. 
If  we  deduct  the  latter  number  from  the  average,  1,034, 
and  then  add  39,  we  get  1,005.  In  any  case,  it  is  ob- 
;e  uuur  iu»uc  ui  vious  that  the  proportion  between  the  Ulster  non-Catho- 
found  in  other  lie  students  and  the  studente  from  the  rest  of  Ireland 


m the  Royal  University  is  in  no  way  affected,  whether 
we  reckon  the  class  of  studente  who  fail  to  pass  Matri- 
culation or  leave  them  out  of  account. 

The  average,  1,034,  representing  the  number  of  stu- 
dents from  the  Protestant  portion  of  Ulster,  is  less  than 
the  actual  number,  for  it  is  well  known  that  many 
Northerners  go  to  Galway  College,  and  some  even  to 
Cork.  Of  course,  such  studente  can  find  no  place  m 
mv  Tables— at  least,  in  the  pait  which  deals  with 
Ulster.  During  1899-1900  there  attended  Galway  Col- 
lege 110  students,  over  one-third  of  whom  (viz.,  thirty- 
six)  came  from  Ulster.  As  forty-one  studente  who  at- 
tended the  College  were  Presbytenans,  while  Connaught 


The  Final3  Tables  show  the  averages  for  the  three  has,  according  to  the  Census, 
years.  The  first  shows  that  the  average  number  of  stu-  terians  among  its  people, 

- ’ than  thirty  of  these  thirty-six  studente  were  Ulster 

Presbyterians.  In  many  cases  I know  that  these  stu- 
dents go  to  Galway  on  account  of  the  Scholarships, 
and  I believe  a good  number  go  there  for  this  reason 
from  the  North-West  of  Ireland.  I have  known  boys 


dents  from  Ulster  non-Catholic  schools  and  Colleges 
who  entered  for  examinations  in  the  Itoyal  University 
is  1,034,  while  the  second  table  shows  that  the  average 
number  of  the  same  class  of  Ulster  students  who  were 
examined  in  Arts  alone  amounts  to  829. 


-aiuuuiu  m Arts  aione  amounus  ova.  irum  me  ..  — 

It  may  be  said  that  I suggest,  if  I do  not  actually  to  go  from  Derry,  for  instance,  to  Galway  for  the  sake 
state,,  by  these  Tables,  that  all  who  attend  non-Catholic  0f  Scholarships. 
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Londonderry  ' A?aiI1>  the  number  1,034  is  not  to  be  taken  as  repre- 
p-an — sen  ting  the  average  number  of  Protestant  students  in 

April  7,  1902.  Ulster  belonging  to  any  University.  Many  are  dissatis- 
fy. George  ?e,4  Royal  University,  because  they  do  not 

Woodburu  believe  that  it  will  prove  a permanent  institution,  and 

u.a.  ' they  therefore  prefer  to  go  elsewhere.  Some  go  to  the 
Scotch  Universities— it  is  said  that  at  least  100  students 
from  Ulster  are  in  Edinburgh  at  present — some  of  our 
best  men  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  some  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  If  conditions  in  Ulster  were 
more  favourable  many  of  these  students  would  remain 
with  us. 

Taking  this  number,  1,034,  however,  as  the  present 
number  of  non-Catholic  students  from  Ulster  connected 
with  the  Royal  University,  the  question  arises  whether 
this  number  is  likely  to  decrease,  or  increase,  in  the 
future. 

The  following  facts  bear  upon  this  problem.  In 
1850,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  was  the  only  University 
College  in  Ulster,  and  it  had  195  students,  while  in 
1880  it  had  nearly  500.  Prom  about  this  latter  date 
other  places  of  study  were  open  to  students  in  Ulster 
—one  of  them  being  Magee  College,  Derry— and  my 
Tables  show  that  in  1898,  1899,  and  1900,  an  average 
of  over  1,000  students  per  annum  entered  for  examina- 
tions in  the  Royal  University,  these  students  being 
drawn  from  the  Protestant  section  of  the  Ulster  people. 
Belfast  has  enormously  increased  in  population  since 
1850,  while,  during  the  same  period,  Derry  has  doubled 
its  population,  ana  during  the  last  decade  has  increased 
25  per  cent. 

To  these  figures  it  may  be  replied  that  Ireland,  as 
a whole,  is  decreasing  in  population.  But  Ulster  is 
the  province  which,  during  the  last  decade,  has  decreased 
least,  and  the  Presbyterians,  who  constitute  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Protestant  population  of  the  northern  pro- 
vince have  scarcely  decreased  at  all.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  their  total  decrease  during  the  ten  years  amounts 
to  exactly  seventy-five  individuals.  The  Protestants  in 
Ulster,  too,  have  actually  increased  during  the  decade. 
The  figures  are  as  follows: — 

Census  of  1891 — 874,133  Protestants  in  Ulster. 

„ 1901—880,105  „ 

It  is,  of  course,  to  these  Ulster  Protestants  that  we 
shall  have  mainly  to  look  for  support  in  the  Ulster 
Colleges,  and  it  is  to  students  drawn  from  this  section 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  that  ,my  tables  refer. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of 
ulster  students  in  the  Royal  University  may  decrease 
in  the  immediate  future,  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
which  surrounds  the  future  of  that  University. 

. Th?  first  conclusion  which  I draw  from  my  Tables 
is  this  : Over  1,000  students  go  up  yearly  to  the  exami- 
nations of  the  Royal  University  from  the  Protestant 
section  of  the  Ulster  people.  These  students  constitute 
two-fafths  of  the  whole  University.  The  number,  1,034, 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  number  1,052,  which  represents, 
y a®  I ascertain,  the  average  number  of 
students  on  the  rolls  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  under 
the  degree  of  M.A.,  during  the  same  three  years  as 
those  to  which  my  figures  refer.  Further,  the  number 
1,034  approaches  very  closely  the  number  of  students 
belonging  to  the  Queen’s  University,  when  that  Univer- 
sity was  at  its  best,  for  the  average  of  the  three  years 
in  wl^  the  number  of  students  in  that  institution  was 
greatest  is  1,040.  It  is  clear  from  these  facts  that  the 
present  University  Question  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  Ulster. 

+ J™S°<md  TC]U^on  "Hdl  1 draw  is  founded  upon 
the  Tables  marked  B,  which  show  that  in  the  Royal 
from  eni£  to  great  majority  of  the  Protestant  studerits 
from  Ulster  belong  to  the  Arts  department.  The  aver- 
niVS  Tt1  °Ver  800‘  . 1,Ili8  shows  clearly  that,  inside 
Ulster,  (here  is  room  for  two  Colleges  with  Arts  Facul- 
« n°t  true  of  the  other  faculties. 
..any  of  the  800  students  are,  of  course,  preparing  for 
Sl  rfJParati°n,f0r  which  is  M*  properly 
College  work— but  more  than  500  remain,  when  all 
such  deductions  are  made.  This  is  amply  sufficient  to 

fnryi+he  Gnf?ieS  °f  theLArts  Faculties  of  two  Colleges 
f ™URt  **  remembered  that  now  I am  dealing 
S ntt.  n n ents  ,aloil&-and  the  only  reason  wbv 
Ulster  College  have  not  about  500  Arts  students 
ti  n?  the  wretched  system  prevailing  in  the 
iVeiSlt?’  j7  w^ldl  examination  is  made  to 
take  the  place  of  education. 

At  present  there  are  two  Colleges  in  Ulster  formally 
recognised  by  the  Royal  University,  and  both  have  been 
so  recognised  for  about  twenty  years.  These  are  Queen’s 


College,  Belfast,  and  Magee  College,  Derry.  Belfast 
College  has  done  good  work  on  its  present  basis  and  I 
think  that  in  any  re-arrangement  of  the  University 
system  in  Ireland  it  should  not  be  turned  into  a denomi. 
national  College.  When  an  institution  lias  succeeded" 
its  constitution  should  not  be  changed  without  very  good 
reasons.  I am  anxious  to  see  Belfast  Queen’s  ColWe 
so  endowed  as  to  do  its  work  as  efficiently  as  possible  • 
but  I should  be  sorry  to  see  its  unsectarian  character 
altered. 

I may  notice,  in  passing,  that  Belfast  Queen’s  College 
is  not  a Presbyterian  College.  Tlio  Presbyterian 
Church  has  no  control  over  it,  and  many  of  its  Pro 
fessors  and  students  are  not  Presbyterians.  The  most . 
important  points  which  have  been  brought  forward  in  * 
support  of  the  alleged  Presbyterian  character  of  Belfast 
College  are  two— (1)  The  President  is  a Presbyterian 
(2)  the  majority  of  the  students  are  Presbyterians’ 
But  in  Queen’s  College,  Cork — (1)  The  President  is  a 
Catholic,  (2)  the  majority  of  the  students  are  Catholics  • 
during  1899-1900  there  were  106  Roman  Catholics  in 
that  College,  and  seventy-two  students  belonging  to 
other  Churches.  I have  never,  however,  heard  it  stated 
that  Cork  is  a Roman  Catholic  College.  I may  add 
that  a few  years  ago  the  majority  of  the  Professors  in 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  were  nob  Presbyterians,  and 
still,  the  majority  of  the  Visitors  are  not  Presbyterians. 

On  the  other  hand,  Magee  College,  Derry,  is  partly 
an  Arts  and  partly  a Theological  College,  and  is  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is 
endowed  by  private  benefactors,  but  it  is  open  to  stu- 
dents of  every  Church,  and  we  have  in  the  Arts  depart- 
ment students  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  even  of  Presbyterian  students  a fair  num- 
ber study  with  a view  to  professions  other  than  the 
ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Our  Arts  depart- 
ment, however,  is  greatly  hampered  by  lack  of  funds, 
and  we  are  xn  need  of  additional  Professors. 

If  a College  or  a University  under  the  control  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  bo  established  and  endowed  in 
Ireland,  then  it  would  be  just  and  fair  that  the  only 
1 resbytenan  Arts  College  in  Ireland  should  be  ade- 
quately endowed— of  course,  these  endowments  to  be 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  that  might  be  imposed 
on  such  a Catholic  College.  I am  sure  that  a much 
larger  number  of  Arts  students  would  connect  themselves 
with  Magee  College  if  it  were  properly  endowed.  Even 
as  it  is,  I understand  that,  in  spite  of  all  our  difh- 
culties  we  actually  have  had  a larger  number  of  Arts 
students  during  the  past  ten  years  than  either  Cork  or 
Galway  Queen’s  Colleges. 

„ °n  ‘i1®  otller  fiand,  if  a College  for  Catholics  be 
endowed  by  the  State  in  Ireland,  and  Magee  College 
receive  no  endowment,  an  injustice  will  be  done  to  the 
1 resbytenan  Church ; and  if  a College  or  a University 
be  endowed  for  Catholics,  and  Magee  College  be  de- 
pnved  of  its  University  connection  altogether,  or  de- 
graded  from  its  present  position  of  equality  with  any 
other  College  in  Ireland  to  a subordinate  place  in  any 
University-then  what  is  done  will  amount  to  this: 
the  State  will  have  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Uiurch,  on  the  one  hand,  a large  part  of  what  that 
uilmanClVn  the  WRy  of  University  Education, 
5f  fiave  from  the  Presbyterian  Church,  on 
rim  other  hand  all  that  this  Church  has  under  its  own 
™ro1  suited  for  such  education. 

a/e  Bnma  miscellaneous  topics  which  have  no 
special  reference  to  the  Tables. 

- t V1  "V  re-arrangement  of  University  Education 
™ ^ l*  P>dScd  right  to  establish  a University 
TT™'™  u’  ^University  should  be  called  the  Royal 
n,v  .l.?i  y ^ diadl  name  is  not  required  elsewhere. 

R?yal  .University"  should,  I think,  be 
27  "wlu‘re  » Ireland,  as  otherwise  the  students 
ta£en  °llt  deSrees  would  have  the  value  of 
+w+,d  tln0t,0n8  lowomL  It  is  to  the  younger  men 
bento,  for  they>  ^ many  cases,  are  just 

InTr  i make  }heir  in  the  world,  and  arc 

up  TTr.  aPP°intments.  If,  however,  the  name 

18  not  available  for  Ulster,  then 
nf  t’  Queon  s University,’’  should  bo  revived. 

„ 1 vSSU?tS  -that  Maficc  College  would  be  ad- 

rhi  Avft0T?SUChi^  University  on  an  equality,  so  far  as 
the  Arts  Faculty  is  concerned,  with  any  other  College. 

ti  V • ? University  were  established  in  Ulster, 
the  Theological  Faculty  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
<nJ^WlrepdT»  haS  jth£  £ower  of  granting  degrees  in 
,,  87  B.D.  and  D.D. — should  be  connected  with 

the  University  m some  way,  so  that  its  degrees  would 

University  degrees.  Of  course,  I do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  any  endowment  should  be  given  to  the 
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Theological  Faculty.  Perhaps  I should  add  that  I only 
“L  this  suggestion  (like  much  else  m my  evidence) 
in  case  the  same  thing  is  done  or  continued  elsewhere  in 
Ireland. 

In  any  scheme  for  University  Education  in  Ireland 
some  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  those  who 
attend  College  classes  and  those  who  do  not.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  it  is  unfair  to  the  latter  to  draw  any 
such  distinction,  and  the  Royal  University  has  acted  on 
this  principle ; but  it  is  still  more  unfair  to  the  former 
to  draw  no  distinction.  If  a student  lias  both  attended 
College  lectures  and  passed  an  examination,  he  should 
not  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  a man  who  has 
studied  in  some  country  village,  or  with  a grinder,  and 
nassed  the  same  examination.  I am  not  attacking  the 
grinder ; he  flourished  before  the  Royal  University 
system  was  established  in  Ireland,  and  would  flourish  if 
it  were  swept  away  ; but  his  object  is  simply  to  make 
students  pass  examinations,  while  the  aim  of  the  Col- 
We  should  be  something  higher.  The  present  system 
^“degrading  to  the  Colleges,  for  if  the  Professors  wish 
to  compete  with  the  grinders  they,  too,  must  become 
grinders.  (There  is  an  additional  difficulty  here  for 
Professors  who  are  also  Examiners.)  I suggest,  there- 
fore, that  instead  of  receiving  a B.A.,  a non-Collegiato 
student  should  receive  an  L.A.,  i.e.,  Licentiate  in  Arts 
—an  honest  method  of  marking  a real  difference,  which 
would  show  at  once  how  a man  had  pursued  his  studies 
—or  perhaps,  a better  method  would  be  to  follow  the 
example  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  require  non- 
Collegiate  students  to  pass  additional  examinations 
before  receiving  their  degrees.  At  present  the  College 
student  has  usually  to  pass  both  his  class  examination 
and  his  University  examination  before  receiving  full 
credit  for  his  work. 

The  system  which,  I understand,  prevailed  in  the 
Queen’s  University,  of  appointing  all  the  Professors 


belonging  to  the  recognised  Colleges  Examiners  in  their 
own  departments  in  the  University,  was  superior  to 
the  present  system  in  the  Royal  University.  No  stu- 
dent could,  under  the  Queen’s  University  system,  com- 
plain that  he  did  not  get  fair  play,  for  his  own  teacher 
acted  as  one  of  his  Examiners,  and,  accordingly,  the 
confidence  of  the  students  in  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tions was  increased. 

7841.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy.— Might  I ask  if  the 
authorities  of  the  Magee  College,  in  making  this  claim, 
are  acting  with  the  sanction  of  the  General  Assembly  ? 
— My  evidence  is  given  entirely  on  my  own  responsi- 
bility. 

7842.  You  have  no  knowledge  whether  they  act  with 
the  sanction  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  not? — I am  not 
speaking  for  the  General  Assembly,  nor  do  I speak  for 
the  faculty  of  the  College  ; I speak  entirely  for  myself. 

7843.  Are  you  aware  that  a representative  of  the 
General  Assembly  advocated  unsectarian  University 
Education,  in  Belfast? — I am  not  aware  of  the  evidence 
you  received  in  Belfast. 

7844.  I may  tell  you  that  that  is  the  fact ; but  I find 
that  that  principle  does  not  go  west  of  the  Bann?— -I 
am  speaking  entirely  for  myself ; I have  no  authority 
to  speak  for  the  General  Assembly. 

7845.  In  Belfast  the  representative  of  the  General 
Assembly  advocated  unsectarian  University  Education, 
while  here  the  representatives,  in  a sense,  of  the  As- 
sembly, are  for  denominational  education.  I have  no 
objection.  I merely  want  to  bring  out  the  fact? — I 
should  draw  attention  to  an  expression  I have  already 
used.  Much  of  my  evidence  is  based  on  the  claim 
already  made  elsewhere.  If  that  claim  is  granted  else- 
where, I say  there  should  be  a levelling-up  in  all  direc- 
tions— fair  play,  in  other  words. 

7846.  It  appears  that  unsectarian  education  is  advo- 
cated east  of  the  Bann,  and  sectarian  education  west  of 
the  Bann? — No. 


Lohdohdehry 
April  7, 1002. 

Kev.  George 
Woodbum, 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


The  Commission  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  the  8 th  April,  at  Galway. 

[Norn  by  Secretary. — The  Commissioners,  accompanied  by  the  President  and  some  of  the  Professor t,  visited 
the  various  departments  of  the  College .] 
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Galway. 
April  8,  1902. 


Alexander 
Anderson,  Esq. , 

M.A.,  LL.D. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH  DAY. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  8th,  1902. 

AT  11  O'CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  Queen’s  College,  Galway. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Robertson,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  p.c.  (Chairman) ; The  Most  Rev.  John 
Healy,  d.d.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Clonfert ; The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Madden,  m.a.,  ll.d.  p.c  • 
Sir  Richard  Claverhouse  Jebb,  litt.d.,  ll.d.,  d.c.l.,  m.i>.  ; Professor  John  RhI's  m.a 
d.litt.  ; Professor  J.  Lorrain  Smith,  m.a.,  m.d.  ; William  J.  M.  Starkie,  Esq.,  litt.d.' 
Wilfrid  Ward,  Esq.,  b.a.  ; Rev.  Professor  R,  H.  F.  Dickey,  m.a.,  d.d.  ; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Alexander  Anderson,  Esq.,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  President,  Queen's  College,  Galway,  further  examined. 


7847.  Chairman. — Mr.  President,  we  shall  he  glad  to 
receive  from  you  any  information  or  statement  which 
you  desire  to  make  as  to  this  institution,  and  as  to 
other  subjects  bearing  upon  University  Education? — 
Yes,  my  lord.  First  of  all,  I beg  to  hand  in  certain 
documents  which  I have  been  asked  to  lay  before  the 
Commission  by  the  Corporate  Body.*  The  lirst  is  a list 
of  students  of  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  who  have  ob- 
tained their  degree  of  B.A.  in  the  Queen’s  and  the 
Royal  Universities.  Of  these  there  are  389,  of  whom 
208  obtained  the  degree  with  Honours.  Secondly,  a list 
of  students  of  Queen's  College,  Galway,  who  have  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  M.  A.  Of  these  there  are  105, 
seventy-five  obtaining  Honours.  I have  another  list  of 
distinguished  students  of  the  College,  who  have  ob- 
tained important  positions  in  after  life.  Next,  I have 
a list  of  those  who  have  obtained  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
Of  these  there  are  twenty-seven,  of  whom  twenty-one  ob- 
tained the  degree  with  Honours,  and  thirteen  proceeded 
afterwards  to  the  degree  of  LL.D.  And  I have  a list  of 
Medical  students  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  who 
have  obtained  Medical  degrees  or  licences  to  practise. 
Of  these  there  are  712.  Forty  of  these  obtained  Honours 
at  the  Medical  degree  examinations  of  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity and  Royal  University,  and  three  of  them  obtained 
travelling  Medical  Scholarships  from  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity. Since  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  University, 
only  five  travelling  Medical  Scholarships  have  been 
awarded,  and  three  of  those  have  been  obtained  by  stu- 
dents of  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway.  I have  another 
list  of  students  who  obtained  a degree  in  Engineering, 
or  a diploma  in  Engineering,  in  the  Queen’s  and  Royal 
Universities.  Of  these  there  are  eighty-six,  and  thirty- 
five  obtained  the  degree  or  diploma  with  Honours.  I 
have  another  document  here,  which  is  a list  of  contri- 
butions to  Science  and  Literature,  of  Professors  of 
Queen’s  College,  Galway,  in  order  to  show  that  the  Pro- 
fessors appointed  here  were  men  who  were  anxious 
to  promote  research  in  Science  and  Literature.  Of 
course,  the  Royal  University  has  had  a very  great  in- 
fluence on  the  number  of  students  attending  this  Col- 
lege, especially  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  because  in 
order  to  get  degrees  in  the  Queen’s  University  Medical 
students  had  to  put  in  at  least  one  year  in  one  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges.  In  1877-1878  the  number  of  Medical 
students  attending  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway  was 
114.  In  1878-1879  it  was  98.  In  1880-1881  it  was  120 
In  1881-1882  it  was  122.  In  1883-1884  it  was  41 ; so 
that  in  two  or  three  years  the  number  of  Medical  stu- 
dents had  diminished  to  one-tliird  of  what  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Queen’s  University.  In 
the  case  of  degrees  in  Arts  and  Law,  of  course,  the  fact 
of  a student  being  able_  to  get  degrees  by  examinations 
alone  in  the  Royal  University,  diminished  the  number 
of  students  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  With  regard  to 
students  in  Law,  I beg  to  hand  in  a document  prepared 
by  Professor  Bastable,  of  this  College,  which  deals  with 
the  effect  on  the  number  of  students  of  Law  in  this  Col- 
lege, first,  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  privileges'  formerly 
allowed  by  the  Honourable  Society  of  King’s  Inns 
and  secondly,  of  the  substitution  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity for  the  Queen’s  University.  + Another  reason 

* See  pages  482  to  503. 


why  the  number  of  students  in  this  College  is  small  is 
that  a very  small  proportion  of  the  Professors  are  Ex- 
aminers in  Hie  Royal  University.  Out  of  a total  of 
seventy-five  Examiners  in  all  subjects,  only  five  belong 
to  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  whilo  twonty-six  belong 
to  the  Catholic  University  School  of  Medicine  and 
the  Catholic  University  College,  sixteen  to  the  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  and  nine  to  tho  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 
Out  of  twelve  Examiners  for  the  degree  examination  in 
Medicine,  Galway  has  only  one.  Out  of  eight  for  the 
Third  Medical  examination,  Galway  has  one ; out  of 
eight  for  tho  Second  Medical  examination,  Galway  has 
one  ; and  out  of  ten  for  tho  First  Medical,  Galway  has 
none.  Out  of  thirty-three  Examiners  appointed  to  ex- 
amine tho  various  Medical  examinations,  only  two  are 
from  Galway,  while  thirteen  are  from  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, nine  from  Belfast,  and  five  from  Cork. 

In  the  Queen’s  University  there  was  always  an  Ex- 
aminer from  one  of  the  Colleges  in  each  Medical  subject 
appointed  for  a number  of  years,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term  another  Professor  was  selected  from  another 
College.  In  the  Royal  University  there  is  no  rotation 
of  Examiners.  In  the  Queen’s  University,  in  Arts  and 
Engineering,  all  the  Professors  in  all  the  Colleges  were 
Examiners. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a greater  proportion  of  stu- 
dents in  a College  should  entitle  it  to  a greater  propor- 
tion of  Examiners.  This  principle  penalises  a student 
from  a small  College,  and  encourages  students  to  go  to 
the  larger  Colleges.  In  this  matter  the  University  has 
adopted  a vicious  principle,  which  has  seriously  mili- 
tated against  the  success  of  the  Galway  students,  and 
has  acted  injuriously  to  the  College  by  drawing  students  , 
to  other  Colleges  which  have  a larger  number  of  Ex- 


A question  arose  when  I was  examined  before  as  to 
making  the  government  of  tho  College  more  popular,  by 
having  representatives  of  local  bodies  on  the  governing 
body  of  the  College,  and,  on  consideration,  I would  like 
to  modify  an  opinion  which  I then  expressed  in  that 
direction.  I think  that  such  a step  would  be  pre- 
mature in  the  West  of  Ireland,  where  education  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  advanced.  It  would  inevitably  intro- 
duce a political  atmosphere,  which  would  necessarily 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  education  and  the  discip- 
line  of  the  College.  Another  point  is  the  appointment 
of  Professors  in  the  College.  My  opinion  is  very  strong 
°in  ilfi!  w^la^ever  the  mode  of  appointment,  it 
should  be  solely  on  the  grounds  of  character,  academic 
distinction,  and  capability  of  pursuing  research,  and 
not  on  that  of  religion.  An  exception,  however,  must 
be  made  m the  case  of  Metaphysics,  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  History,  where  the  principle  of  dual  Chairs  should 
be  adopted.  In  this  connection  I beg  to  refer  to  the 
toJIowmg  translation  of  an  extract  from  tho  address  of 
the  Hector  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  Dr.  Paul 
Zweifel’.  on  the  31st  October,  1900.  He  says 

An  improvement  in  the  German  Universities  began 
by  the  adoption  of  the  call-system  in  appointing  Pro- 
fessore ; the  Government  applied  to  tlio  faculties,  as 
being  experts  and  as  those  most  interested  in  the  matter, 
for  a report  on  the  candidates. 

f See  page  502. 
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„ nTL-  fact  that  in  the  Visitation  Order  of . 1658,  and  1 
The  tact  Board  of  Control  of  Leipzig  Umyer-  ! 
Si6^then1thetHigh  Consistory  Court  of  Dresden— un-  i 
sjty-then  the  g facultieg  that>  in  the  event  of  a | 
prCSSe  v n a Professorship,  they  should  consider  not 
hdates  that  had  graduated  m Leipzig,  but 
loanable ^ men  from  outside,  proves  that  the  prepon- 
d”.S  of  to  1 appointments  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to 

eomoLSgUm  diffe™»‘  Universities,  it  is  readily 
^•tthe  mineiple  of  sailing  Professors  from  other 
ivoitipc:  came  into  operation  in  the  lately  estab- 
r Vd  Universities  because  they  had  no  traditions. 
b5»  Tt  is  not  the  method  of  election,  nor  the  influence  of 
,,  faculties.  nor  the  amounts  of  the  salaries  provided, 
tba  » ® . ’ i xi.je  improvement — otherwise  the  Uni- 

wS  have  been  the  best-but 
s,  n_.  an  the  principle  which  came  into  operation  in 
mh  century,  that  in  appointing  new  Professors, 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  importance  of  the  ability  to 
regaru  m research,  and  to  the  importance  of 

obtaining  men  who  were  not  merely  tutors,  but  con- 
53  of  and  prepared  to  guarantee  from  personal  ex- 
■nncett  oi,  l * theY  were  required  to  teach. 

^StVis  change  is  a matter  of  slow  growth,  and 
that^the  authorities  have  made  several  mistakes,  and 
« extent  resisted  this  principle,  must  WmitejL 
But  on  the  whole,  the  system  has  proved  itself  as  good 

■ffitSSSSS 

have^found  by  experience  that  the  principle  upon  which 
Vve  Seen  selected  in  fa  College  from  the 

leKsgfiq»e»%  ton  stated,  with  regard  to  the  stn- 
A tefS  to  this  College  that  a great 
come  from  the  North  of  Ireland.  I have  taken  the 
trouble  to  find  out  the  address  of  every  student  who  has 
altered  the  College  from  the  beginning,  or  at  least  the 

g?b“i0e^m^  Ecgtoar',  toks  » »rder  to 
cet  at  the  facts.  Since  the  foundation  of  the_  CoUege 
2 650  students  have  entered,  hut  in  the  case  pfl38of 
K no  address  is  recorded.  The  remaining  2,512 
are  distributed  in  the  following  manner:  — 

From  County  Galway,  . • • 

„ Dublin,  ■ • 

Tyrone,  . • • 

Clare,  . • • 

„ Antrim,  . • ■ jg 

Derry,  • JJ2 

Limerick,  . • • 

„ Mayo,  ' " 

Armagh,  * 

„ Tipperary,  • 

Donegal,  ■ % 

✓ , Roscommon,  • • 

fa’  „ Monaghan,  • • zi 

Cavan,  ■ • • 

„ King’s  Co  , • • ® 

, Westmeath,  • • 

Longford,  • • • “t 

7 cork,  . • • ■ ll 

„ Fermanagh,  ■ • 

Meath,  • • in 

Queen’s  Co.,  • • 

Waterford,  • • *{. 

d Carlow,  • • ^ 

Kerry,  ■ • * JJ 

„ Kildare,  . • • r? 

Sligo, 

„ Leitrim,  . • • 

Wexford,  . • • rr 

’ Kilkenny,  . ■ . • Ai 

Louth,  , 

,,  Wicklow,  • • • 

Other  Countries,  . • • 


tion  14  of  the  Colleges  Act,  and  Chapter  15  of  the  Galway. 
Statutes,  make  it  an  offence  to  be  guilty  of  habitual 
neglect  of  attendance  at  Divine  Worship,  or  at  the  reli-  Avrd  8, 1902. 
gious  instruction  provided  in  the  College.  With  regar  41exnn(ler 
to  Section  16,  about  the  licensing  of  lodging-houses,  or  Ander80niEsq.( 
places  for  the  students  to  dwell,  I beg  to  submit  a form  MA>  ui.d. 
of  licence  which  I have  used  since  I was  appointed  Pre- 
sident of  the  College,  and  a form  of  application,  m 
order  that  you  may  see  the  means  employed  in  the 
licensing  of  boarding-houses.*  In  Section  17  of  the 
Colleges  Act,  provision  is  made  for  founding  and  endow- 
ing halls  for  the  reception  of  students,  and  Provision  is 
also  made  for  obtaining  loans  from  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  for  the  erection  of  such  halls,  so  that  it  would  be 
sui.  x.  i „ Uoii  (av  Unman  Catholic  stu- 


Total  . • • 2>612 

Thus  from  County  Galway  alone  680,or  K^the 
third  of  the  Irish  students,  come’f“d  t^3uTity  and 

Irish  students  who  entered  come  fr.orp  . ._i Clare, 

tbe  counties  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood-Clare, 
Limerick,  Mayo,  Tipperary,  and  Koscommon. 

I wish  to  refer  to  the  provisions  of  the  College 

which,  in  my  opinion,  are  adequate  for  ^mDlaint, 
of  faith  and  iuotbIs,  and  I may  state  tha  , any 

so  far  as  I know,  has  ever  lien  made  in  * morals 

attempt  to  injure  or  interfere  with  the 

“Vm  SCau&MAN. — Win  you 

bers  of  the  sections  that  you  specially  re  # 


Works  tor  the  erection  ox  suen  naua,  au 
quite  possible  to  have  a hall  for  Roman  Catholic  stu- 
dents presided  over  by  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman, 
where  the  students  would  be  under  his  supervision  when 
they  are  not  in  College.  If  you  refer  to  the  College 
statutes,  chapter  5,  yon  will  find  permission  is  given 
for  students  to  reside  in  a seminary  under  the  special 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop,  Moderator,  or  other  consti- 
tuted authority  of  the  Church  or  religious  ^nomina- 
tion to  which  the  student  may  belong,  f nd  there  is 
also  a chapter  in  the  College  statutes  in  which  provision 
is  made  for  rooms  to  be  assigned  for  religious  instruc- 
tion, solely  or  partly.  I think  these  are  the  main 
points  that  I wish  to  refer  to.  . 

7849.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy— There  are  ]ust  one  or 
two  matters  to  which  I wish  to  call  your  attention,  you 
say  that  if  the  government  of  this  College  were  made 
more  popular  it  would  be  likely  to  introduce  a poMaoal 
atmosphere  which  would  be  injurious  in  many  ways  to 
the  College.  Do  you  think  the  political  atmosphere  in 
Galway  is  stronger  or  more  stimulating  than  the  polr- 
tica.r  atmosphere  in  Belfast f-Well,  I have  not  much 
experience  of  the  political  atmosphere  of  Belfast. 

7850  From  your  general  knowledge,  would  not  you 
b cable  to  Ware  tlfeml-I  should  tl.ink  that  the  , ool>- 
tical  atmosphere  would  be  very 

account  of  the  greater  equality  in  the  different  political 

b°7851.  Nevertheless,  we  had  a large  body  of  evidence  be- 
fore us  there,  which  went  to  show  that  it  was  desirabl 
to  make  the  government  of  the  Belfast  College  wider  and 
more  popular,  and  at  the  same  time  not  a smgie  witrara 

expressed  the  least  apprehension  on  the  score  of  mtro- 

ducing  a political  atmosphere  into  the  CQUege’  but  on 
the  contrary  one  witness  expressly  said  that  even 
though  thesl  ieelings  were  strong  outside,  ‘hey  Mver 
penetrated  the  College  trails  at  would  not  ttat  M 

as  sssa. i a 

posed  to  know  something  about  tte 

tr£n  Council  dismissed  us  all  and  elected  a body  ot 

their  own,  on,  I believe,  political  grounds. 

7852.  Notwithstanding  that,  don’t  J»n  thinkmttra. 

mrnMm 

mn  t a„ree  with  you  entirely  in  that,  and  I don  t 

, ■ -a  ■_  +iie  least  to  what  you  stated,  that  it  would  be 

and  e.tabili|  of  pnr^^se^ana^^  ^ 

^frSow  .»  thirteen. 

sident?— Yes.  had  thirteen  Catholic 

ne-  7857.  Suppose  m Bdtat  50«  ^ ^ >nd 

aSnofcathSS  “ Preshyteriana  ? The  cases 
.re,  are  not  quite  paraliel.  I am  n aeries  . ,ion 

7858.  Eacuso  me , , sta#  consist- 

Lot,  Suppose  you  h pd.X,lrts  S.  a Catholic  priest  at  their 
non  ing  of  thirteen  Catholics,  wit  Presbyterians, 


guished  men — - th  most  distinguished 

m,™?»  7^  they  would  be  sattsiied 
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■with  such  a College? — About  the  President,  it  is  dif- 
ferent. My  opinion  is  that  in  Belfast  the  President 
should  not  be  a clergyman  of  any  denomination  ; nor  in 
Galway  or  Cork.  With  regard  to  Professors,  I do  not 
know  the  opinion  of  the  Northern  people,  or  that  of 
Belfast.  Perhaps  some  of  them  would  object  to  Catho- 
lic Professors ; but  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  I would 
object  to  no  man  on  account  of  his  religion,  if  he  was  a 
capable  man  in  other  respects. 

7860.  It  was  not  what  you  yourself  would  say  or  do 
that  I asked  you  about,  but  what  the  people  of  Belfast 
would  say  or  do,  in  such  a case? — I am  not  prepared 
to  answer  that  question. 

7861.  Do  you  think  the  General  Assembly  would  pass 
any  resolutions  in  reference  to  such  a state  of  things  ? — 
I really  do  not  know.  All  these  questions  are  hypo- 
thetical. 

7862.  Still,  I must  put  the  question.  Do  you  think 
the  Belfast  College  would  be  the  success  it  is  if  such  a 
state  of  things  existed? — Perhaps  not. 

7863.  Do  you  think  that  many  people  in  Belfast,  or 
in  Ulster,  would  not  send  their  children  to  such  a Col- 
lege at  all? — I suppose  that  is  true ; but  really  I do 
not  know  what  the  people  in  Belfast  or  in  Ulster  would 
do. 

7864.  At  the  same  time,  I must  put  this  question — 
did  you  ever  hear  that  a politician  in  Belfast,  and  a 
distinguished  man,  said  that  he  would  rather  let  his 
children  run  wild  through  the  woods  than  place  them 
under  the  care  of  a Catholic  priest ; do  you  not  think 
that  there  are  many  in  Belfast  of  that  opinion  ? — I dare 
say  there  are ; but  it  is  a pity. 

7865.  The  purpose  of  my  questions  is  to  show  that  if 
you  wish  to  make  a College  of  this  kind  a success,  you 
must  take  into  account  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of 
the  locality,  and  perhaps  also  what  you  may  call  the 
political  atmosphere  of  the  place.  That  is  the  object  of 
my  questions,  and  I am  quite  satisfied  if  you  decline 
to  answer,  because  that  is  a sufficient  answer  for  me. 

7866.  Chairman. — I don't  think  the  President  has 
declined  to  answer  any  questions? — (Witness). — No, 
my  lord ; but  I cannot  speak  for  the  people  of  Belfast. 
Speaking  for  myself,  if  I had  the  appointment  of  a 
Professor  in  this  College,  and  a capable  man,  who  was 
a Catholic,  offered  himself,  I would  be  very  glad  to 
appoint  him. 

7867.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy. — I have  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  that.  Now,  you  have  given  us  some  interesting 
figures  with  regard  to  the  number  of  students  that  have 
come  to  this  College  from  various  counties  in  Ireland. 
Are  you  aware  that  it  was  only  in  recent  years  that  the 
complaint  has  been  made  as  to  the  number  of  students 
that  came  from  the  North — that  it  was  not  asserted  that 
they  came  in  such  numbers  in  the  beginning  ? — Oh,  but 
they  did.  From  the  very  first  a great  number  of  stu- 
dents came  here  from  the  North. 

7868.  I don’t  think  any  complaint  was  made  that 
they  came  in  such  numbers  from  the  North  in  the  be- 
ginning ; is  there  any  trace  of  such  a complaint  having 
been  made? — I really  do  not  know. 

7869.  I don’t  think  there  is.  Could  you  give  us  the 
number  of  students  from  the  North  who,  in  late  years, 
have  come  to  this  College? — I have  not  got  the  figures 
at  present ; they  are  being  prepared  in  the  Office. 

7870.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  send  them  in  to 
our  Secretary? — Certainly.* 

The  Witness 


7871.  If  a witness  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  who  had 

great  knowledge  of  scholastic  affairs,  declared  that  more 
than  half  the  students  attending  here  at  present  were 
from  the  North,  would  it  be  accurate  ? — I think  not  I 
can  tell  you  in  a moment  the  numbers  last  year.  Last 
year  there  were  ninety-seven  in  all,  and  from’ Ulster 
thirty-one,  so  that  would  be  inaccurate.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  not  one-third  came  from  Ulster,  and  this  vp«*. 
I think  less  than  that.  ! 8r 

7872.  The  statement  was  that  half  the  students  came 
from  Ulster,  or  perhaps  it  was  that  half  of  those  who 
got  Honours  and  prizes  in  Arts  came  from  Ulster?— Oh 
that  may  be  so,  because  they  have  got  better  schools  m 
Ulster. 

7873.  Do  you  think  it  a desirable  thing  that  the  State 
should  maintain  such  a system  in  this  College  that  the 
prizes  would  attract  the  Ulster  men,  and  would  not 
leave  them,  practically  speaking,  accessible  to  the 
natives  of  the  district  ? — I think  the  prizes  and  Scholar- 
ships in  the  College  should  be  free  to  all  comers. 

7874.  Theoretically,  they  are  free,  but  practically  they 

are  inaccessible  to  the  Catholics,  who  form  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  district? — They  are  ac- 
cessible to  all ; and  as  a matter  of  fact  they  do  get 
Scholarships  and  prizes  here.  ~ 

7875.  But  not  so  many  as  the  Northern  men?— 
Really,  we  make  no  distinctions.  Everybody  is  free  to 
come  to  the  College,  and  the  prizes  are  given  on  account 
of  academic  merit  alone. 

7876.  I am  only  speaking  of  facts.  I am  sure  you 
do  not  make  any  distinction ; but  observe — it  is  only  &. 
natural  thing,  and  that  is  what  I speak  of— I cer- 
tainly do  not  make  any  insinuation  against  you,  be- 
cause I have  no  doubt  that  you  aot  with  perfect  im- 
partiality ; but  it  is  natural  that  your  being  President 
of  this  College  would  bo  a great  attraction  to  your 
countrymen,  m a provincial  sense,  and  to  your  co-reli- 
gionists,  to  come  to  this  College?— I do  not  believe  that 
there  exists  any  such  attraction. 

7877.  I have  only  one  more  question  to  ask  you.  You 
say  you  deem  the  provisions  in  this  College  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  faith  and  morals  of  Catholics  to  be  ade- 
quate?— Yes. 

7878.  Would  you  expect  Catholics  to  regard  you  as 
good  a judge,  in  expressing  an  opinion  of  that  kind,  as 
the  Bishops  of  their  Church? — No  ; of  course  not. 

7879.  Do  you  not  think  that  they  would  pay  more  de- 
ference, on  that  question,  to  the  opinion  of  their  own 
pastors,  than  to  the  opinion  of  the  Protestant  President 
of  this  College  ? — Quite  so. 

7880.  And  don’t  you  think  that  outsiders,  if  impar- 
tial, would  pay  more  attention  to  the  persistent  and 
repeated  expressions  of  the  Catholic  Bishops,  including 
the  Bishop  of  this  diocese,  that  the  provisions  were  in- 
adequate, than  to  the  opinion  of  the  Protestant  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  that  they  were  adequate  ? — Yes. 

7881.  One  is  an  expert,  judging  in  a case  where  he 
has  a right  to  judge,  and  the  other  is  not  an  expert  at 
all? — Of  course. 

7882.  That  is  all  I have  to  ask  you. — (Witness).— I 
hope  the  Commissioners  will  take  an  opportunity  of 
going  through  the  laboratories,  and  the  library  and 
museums  of  the  College. 

7883.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  are  much  ob- 
liged to  you  for  the  information  you  have  given  them. 

withdrew. 


Edward  Townsend,  Esq.,  m.a.,  t.sc.,  Registrar  and  Professor  of  Engineering,  Queen’s  College,  Galway, 
examined. 


7884.  Chairman. — Mr.  Townsend,  you  are  Professor 
of  Engineering,  and  also  Registrar,  in  this  College?— 
Yes,  my  lord. 

7885.  You  have  noted  some  points  on  which  you  are 
ready  to  give  us  information.  Will  you  kindly  proceed 
to  do  so  ? — The  first  is  the  unusually  high  standard  of 
marking  adopted  by  the  Royal  University,  and.  the 
consequent  difficulty  in  passing  the  several  examina- 
tions, which  have  had  a discouraging  effect  on  the 
Engineering  students.  The  standard  for  Pass  marks 
for  the  Engineering  examinations  in  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity has  been  pitched  very  high.  They  require  50 
per  cent,  in  every  subject,  in  order  that  a student  may 
pass.  Considering  that  the  Engineering  examinations 
consist,  in  great  measure,  of  Mathematical  and 
Physical  work,  the  standard  of  50  per  cent.,  is  much 
higher  than  has  been  adopted  in  any  of  the  other 
Colleges  or  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for 

* See 


instance,  higher  than  in  Cambridge,  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Trinity,  and  other  Colleges.  There  are 
three  professional  examinations,  which  the  students  in 
Engineering  have  to  pass,  in  the  Royal  University— 
the  First  Professional,  the  Second  Professional,  and  the 
Degree.  At  these  examinations  the  students  are  not  ex- 
amined by  only  their  own  Professors,  but  principally  by 
men  whom  they  have  never  seen  before.  The  standard 
in  Colleges  in  England,  where  the  men  /ire  chiefly 
examined  by  their  own  Lecturers,  is  only  35  per  cent. 
So  the  standard  comes  in  as  a serious  factor ; and 
the  consequence  is  that  in  the  First  Professional  exami- 
nation the  destruction  of  the  candidates  is  something 
enormous.  Generally,  about  50  per  cent,  are  stopped. 
This  has  a very  discouraging  effect  on  a young  man 
going  up  for  the  first  time.  A great  many  are  so  dis- 
couraged that  they  give  up  the  profession  in  despair. 
I believe  that  this  has  been  brought  before  the  Standing 
ige  502. 
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have  finished  ™eir  ^neg  an(£  th  d is  357.  Eighty-six  of  these  obtained  their  degrees 

tomm*.  on  the  jcond  little  in^e  Caen's  aid  Koyal  Univeraita.  and  m th.lj.rrt 

examinations  are  he  7,  y Queen’s  Professional  examination  of  the  University  ninety-nm 

b-4!  “*>.  *•  ^SsfSS&J^S: 


GalwaT. 

April  8,  190®- 

Edward 

Townsend, 


University  the  examinations  wert-  luhuuucu  111  . < 

5 the  students  had  plenty  of  opportunity  c,i  making 
In  the  work  that  they  had  been  studying  duruig  the 
Siege  session.  The  courses,  too,  are  ever  increasing, 
and  the  subjects  are  becoming  more  numerous,  so  it  is 
Almost  impossible  for  the  students  to  make  them  up, 
Sess  they  have  more  time  after  their  lectures  ter- 
minate. Perhaps  I might  say,  here,  that  I think  the 
^fndents  in  Engineering  have  too  many  examinations 
tlTpass  in  the  Royal  University.  They  first  have  to 
pass  two  Arts  examinations,  the  Matriculation  exami- 
nation of  the  Royal  University,  and  also  the  First  Arts 
examination.  Both  of  these  examinations  require  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  French,  and,  in  addition, 
thev  have  to  pass  three  professional  examinations. 
I think  they  have  too  many  examinations  to  pass.  Jt 
is  impossible  to  make  up  all  the  subjects.  In  the  old 
■Queen’s  University  they  first  passed  the  Matriculation 
lamination  of  the  College  to  which  they  were  attached, 
and  then  there  were  only  two  subsequent  examinations 
—the  First  Professional,  and  the  Degree.  I think  they 
...oil  rHc-non-jp  with  the  First  Arts  examma- 


passed ; and  in  the  second  .rroies5«m<«, 

The  Second  Professional  was  only  introduced  when  the 
Royal  University  came  into  existence.  There  was  no 
Second  Professional  examination  m the  old  Queens 
University.  I beg,  also,  to  draw  attention  to  some  ot 
the  leading  appointments  which  some  of  my  men  nave 
got.  County  surveyorships,  in  Ireland,  are  very  valu- 
able appointments.  Tliey  are  open  to  public  competi- 
tion. I suppose  they  are  worth  £1,000  a year,  or  over 
it.  The  fixed  part  of  the  salary  would  be,  probably, 
£600  or  £700,  and  the  private  practice  is  large,  so  i 
would  say  that  £1,000  is  a moderate  estimate.  Five  of 
my  students  have  got  county  surveyorships.  Lately,  since 
the  Local  Government  Act  was  passed,  a number  of 
other — I won’t  say  valuable — but  very  good  appoint- 
ments for  engineers  have  been  thrown  open  to  public 
competition.  I refer  to  assistant  county  surveyorships, 
the  candidates  for  which  have  to  pass  a Civil  Service 
examination,  and  then  are  recommended  to  the 
County  Councils,  who  subsequently  select  them,  ihere 
thirty-seven,  county  surveyorships  and  144  assistot 


ana  men  uieic  ", L. £ t thtok  thev  are  thirty-seven  county  surveyorsiuya  >u u.  x— 

-the  First  Professional,  and  the  Degree.  survey0rships  in  Ireland ; these  are  all  open  to  public 

might  very  well  dispense  with  the  First  Arts  examina  com„“titionr  ana  within  the  last  two  and  a-half 

tion,  considering  that  they  have  to  pass  the  Matrrcula-  P ^ stu(jents  have  got  ten  of  these  ap- 

tion  examination  in  Arts  and  three  professional  exami-  y Thege  appointments  are  much  sought 

nations  besides.  With  regard  to  the  Engineering  Depi art  P . because  a young  man,  after  finishing  his 

rant,  the  subjects  in  Engineering  have  become  » by  gueer^D^a  y s diploma,  gets  into  work 
numerous,  and  require  such  an  amount  of  laboratory  ?St  toe,  and  it  prepares  him  for  the 

work,  that  students  should  be  allowed  to  devote JBeir  surveyorship  later  on.  The  salary  of  an  assist 

whole  time  to  professional  subjects.  Science  has  de-  cou  Jy  is  not  very  large,  but  it  is  as  good 

veloped  remarkably  within  the  last  forty  or  > that  o£7  a dispensary  doctor,  averaging  from  £120  to 

especially  laboratory  work  ; and  I o£  £150  a year,  and  no  fee  has  to  be  paid  for  it,  so  that 

comes  from  the  country,  particularly  from  the  West  of  ^ .g  & yery  sllitable  one  for  a young 

Ireland,  where  there  is  very  little  opportunity  learning  ystartbL  in  life.  One  of  my  students,  who  was 

Latin  and  French,  that  when  he  passes  the  Matriculation  tesident  engineer  on  the  Galway  and  Clifden 

examination  in  the  College  m English  and  Mathemati  , w£ich  p constructed  myself,  along  with  Mr.  Ryan 

that  is  the  only  Arts  examination  that  he  ought  to  be  n0w  eneineer-in-chief  on  the  Carndonagh  Extension 

required  to  pass,  in  addition  to  the  professional  exam  - I onderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway 

nations  in  the  Royal  University.  You  cannot  make  an  on  the  w Mr  J Edward  Lynam  has  got  an 

Arts  man  of  every  engineer.  A small  amount  of  Latin  q{  Board  o£  Works,  and  I have  a 

or  French— the  smattering  he  gets  in  a year— is  prac-  P £ £th  appointments  noted  here  which  were 
tically  of  no  use  to  him.  It  would  be  much l tetter  tor  ^ and  which  I need  not  read  to 

Fim  to  devote  his  time  to  what  pays  ; and  in  after  life  obtai  & number  0f  our  students  used  to  get 

French  is  really  not  of  so  much  use  to  an a employment,  before  Cooper’s  Hill  College  was  estab- 
to  members  of  other  professions,  because,  where :o i lished^The  appointments  in  India  are  practically  con- 

gineers  get  employment  principally  is  m the  countr  students  now.  One  of  my  students,  Mr. 

where  English  is  spoken — in  Australia  and  Canada  a p,  , Odling,  is  at  present  chief  engineer  and 

the  United  Kingdom.  They  never  get  empl^ent  in  Charles  ^ ^ Go|’ernment  public  Works  Department, 
Trance.  Then  as  to  text-books,  the  scientific  books  th  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  m the  North- 

are  used  in  Engineering  are  principally  English _ and  ^ Provinces,  and  Oude.  Another  old  student  of  this 

American,  and  not  French  or  German.  There  is  „ Edward  Stoney,  is  engmeer-m-chief  of  the 

another  matter  that  I would  like  to  bring  before  y Madras  railways  and  there  are  a great  many  others 
with  regard  to  the  Exhibitions  that  are  awarded  in  tbe  engineering  departments  in  appoint- 

Engineering  in  the  Royal  University.  There  are  very  they  obtained  by  public  competition, 

few  of  them — only  two  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  in  eac  1 William  King  was  deputy  superintendent  of  the 

•class-two  in  the  First  Professional  examination,  two  *in  India.  In  Australia,  one  of  my 

in  the  Second  Professional,  and  two  in  the  Degree.  8 ,g  eng;neer_  in.chief  of  the  railways  under  the 

Looking  over  the  statistics  for  the  last  twenty  years, , I Government  0g£  Victoria.  I will  hand  in  this  list.+ 

think  you  will  find  that  very  few  of  the  first  class  regard  to  the  last  portion  of  my  Summary,  the 

Exhibitions  were  awarded,  though  I think  seve”r  ° Bvstem  of  instruction  adopted  in  our  Engineering  School 
them  were  deserved.  This  is  a great  discouragement  7 caicuiated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  engineer- 
to  students,  and  it  is  a consequence  of  the  annointments  in  this  and  other  countries,  and 

system  of  marking.  In  the  ‘First  Professional  e"|eci^y  ftoB0  which  have  been  recently  thrown  open, 
■examination  about  50  per  cent.  _ of  them  have  P „ 7 competition  in  Ireland.  I may  mention 
not  been  filled  up.  I think  that  is  a great  pity,  P £be  system  I adopt  here  is  a three  years 

because  it  is  a great  encouragement  to  a young  man  ta  y r £be  prst  year  the  students  attend  lectures 

•get  an  Exhibition,  and  I think  a great  many  who  did  • d epartment.  They  commence  with  Drawing— 

not  get  Exhibitions  deserved  them.  Another  matter  I 7 t£Q  use£ui  curves  that  crop  up  m Engineering 

■would  like  to  mention  is,  that  I think  the  Board  of  Architecture.  Then  I teach  them  Perspective  and 

Examiners  would  be  the  proper  persons  to  recommend.  . prawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry,  which  is 

students  for  Exhibitions,  and  not  the  Standing  Gwmetoc ^rawing  drawing8  ^ in  A^itecture  rnd 
..■Committee.  The  Examiners  merely  send  m the  . p may  mention  we  go  a little  more  uito 

.marks,  and  the  Standing  Committee  adjudicate  on  irrgu;t— +ur6  ;n  this  College  than  they  do  either  in  Belfast 

them.  Naturally,  the  Board  of  Examiners  ought  to  be  year  we  teach  Descriptive  Architec- 

•the  most  competent  judges  of  the  men  that  were  de-  that  is  the  kind  of  Architecture  that  has  prevailed 

■serving  of  the  different  Exhibitions,  and  not  the  Stand-  ture,  tna > . ^ ^ all  age8_Classical,  Roman^que, 

'ing  Committee,  who  did  not  examine,  and  did  not  know  ina  addition  to  that  the  students  at- 

; anything  about  the  subjects.  I also  wish  to  point  out  to  Gothic,  and  so  on.  ^ nv,QTT,;Bfrv  , Experimental 
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Q v tectural  Drawing,  and  they  get  a special  hour  three 

' days  in  the  week  for  that,  while  at  the  same  time  the 

April  8,  1902.  Drawing  School  is  open  to  all  during  the  week,  so  that 

they  can  draw  at  any  time  they  like.  With  regard  to 

Edward  the  second  year,  we  take  up  all  the  instruments  that  are 

Townsend,  used  jn  Engineering,  their  construction  and  adjust- 
^sq.,  m.1.,  ment,  and  we  make  the  students  perfectly  familiar  with 
them.  Then  they  go  on  to  Surveying  and  Levelling, 
mensuration  of  earthwork,  railways,  and  tramways, 
Hydraulics,  and  practical  Architecture.  At  the  same 
time,  in  the  Drawing  School,  we  plot  those  surveys  and 
sections,  and  we  do  a good  deal  of  “ Practical  Architec- 
ture,” that  is,  wo  commence  at  the  foundations  of  a 
house,  and  we  go  right  up  to  the  roof,  and  teach  them 
the  practical  part  of  the  work — making  them  do  prac- 
tical drawings  all  through  the  whole  year,  with  some 
Engineering,  in  addition.  They  also  attend  courses  in 
Practical  Physics,  Pure  Mathematics,  and  Practical 
Chemistry.  In  the  third  year  we  take  up  the  advanced 
part  of  the  Engineering  course— stresses  in  girders  and 
roofs,  strength  of  materials,  the  supply  of  water  to 
towns,  the  drainage  of  towns,  the  drainage  of  land,  har- 
bours, docks,  and  rivers,  locomotives,  pumping  engines, 
water  wheels,  stone  and  iron  bridges,  and  tunnel- 
ing. Besides  they  attend  additional  courses  in  Prac- 
tical Physics,  and  also  courses  in  Geology.  That  occu- 
pies the  third  year,  and  during  that  year  they  also 
execute  drawings  of  bridges,  and  other  structures 
that  occur  in  Engineering  practice.  I would  wish  to 
mention  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  instruction  given 
in  this_  College  that  would  be  very  useful  to  men  en- 
gaged in  Agricultural  practice.  I have  had  a great 
deal  of  experience  myself  in  that  line,  for  I acted  as 
inspector  under  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  West 
of  Ireland  for  ten  years.  I have  carried  out  an 
enormous  amount  of  open  main  and  thorough 
drainage,  reclamation  of  land,  reclamation  of  bog, 
and  making  of  roads  and  fences,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  farm  yards  and  farm  buildings.  I think 
there  is  great  need  for  instruction  in  that  department 
in  connection  with  Agriculture,  because  these  subjects 
which  I have  mentioned  would,  in  after  life,  be  of 
great  use  to  every  fanner  of  position.  All  this  we 
can  give  with  the  greatest  ease  in  this  College. 
In  addition,  I may  mention  that  in  Chemistry, 
Physics,  and  Mathematics,  they  can  also  get  valu- 
able instruction.  I don’t  mean  to  say  that  I 
would  teach  Agriculture;  but  I could  with  ease, 
teach  here  the  part  of  it  in  connection  with  Engineering 
and  Architecture.  Of  course,  in  addition  to  that,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  a Professor  of 
Agriculture,  to  teach  them  the  method  of  rotation  of 
crops,  the  use  of  Agrcultural  machinery  and  imple- 
ments, and  things  of  that  kind.  I may  also  mention 
that  we  have  students  here  who  have  come,  not  so  much 
for  the  degree  in  Arts,  as  to  enable  them  to  pass  the 
examinations  which  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
hold  for  County  and  Assistant  Surveyorships.  Our 
course  in  Engineering  here  is  exactly  what  suits 
them.  I have  three  or  four  men  reading  for 
that  purpose  now.  Some  of  them  may  go  in  for  a 
diploma,  but  others  may  not.  There  is  just  one  other 
subject  I would  like  to  mention.  I think  it  would  be 
only  reasonable  that  the  professional  men  in  this  Col- 
lege should,  on  their  retirement,  be  entitled  to  a pen- 
mon,  like  the  Arts  men.  Of  course,  the  professional 
Professors’  salaries  are  very  small,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  Arts  Professors,  and  the  pension 
would  be  small  in  proportion ; but  I think  it  rather 
a hardship  that  after  serving  thirty  or  forty  years 
here,  and  doing  all  the  work  actually  required,  a 
man  should  be  turned  out  without  any  pension.  In 
the  Scotch  Universities  all  the  professional  Engineer- 
ing and  Medical  men  are  entitled  to  pensions. 

7886.  Chairman. — Allow  me  to  ask  one  or  two  ques- 
tions about  the  material  that  you  have  got  to  deal  with. 
In  the  first  place,  how  many  have  you  at  present  in 
your  class?— There  are  twenty  Engineering  students 
in  the  College  in  Galway  now. 

7887.  What  avocations  or  businesses  are  those  men 
qualifying  themselves  for?— They  are  qualifying  for 
the  appointments  that  I have  mentioned.  The  Assis- 
tant County  Surveyorships,  the  County  Surveyorships 
and  a great  many  of  them,  as  you  will  find  by  this  list’ 
Irelaml  0ym6nfc  °D  railways  both  in  Great  Britain  and 

7888.  1 listened  with  much  interest  to  what  you  said 
about  the  public  appointments ; but  I was  thinking 
rather  of  other  occupations  ?— The  great  bulk  of  mv 
men,  if  you  take  a glance  at  the  list,  you  will  find,  are 
employed  on  English  and  Irish  railways.  A good  many 


of  them,  then,  arc  harbour  engineers.  There  aw 
number  of  appointments  that  I . did  not  mention,  becaJ! 

I could  not  trace  tlieir  history.  There  are  a ereat 
many  drainage  districts  in  Ireland,  and  there  ^ 
drainage  engineers  employed  by  the  Board  of  Works 
There  are  a number  of  other  appointments,  which  also 
are  open  to  public  competition. 

7889.  As  regards  private  practice,  have  you  some 
who  are  qualifying  for  that  as  engineers  in  Ireland  or 
any  where  ?— Well,  I think  there  are.  There  is  a fair  ' 
number.  Of  course,  there  is  not  the.  same  field  as 
there  is  in  England  ; but  there  is  more  or  less  demand 
for  them.  There  is  a great  demand  for  architects  as  f 
well  as  engineers. 

7890.  You  quite  undorsiand  that  my  purpose  in  ask- 
ing these  questions  is  to  fiud  out  what  use— and  I have 
no  doubt  it  is  a valuable  one— wliafc  use  your  Chair  is 
at  present  fulfilling  for  education  in  Ireland?— It  fij. 
fils  this,  that  I am  oduoating  the  men  who  can  obtain 
either  work  or  appointments  in  Ireland,  or  in  any  of 
tlio  Colonies,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  some  of  them 
get  appointments  in  England.  They  are  very  glad  to 
get  young  Irish  engineers  on  the  lines  in  England.  ’ 

7891.  Have  yon  got  land  stewards,  or  land  agents  or  i 

people  of  that  kind,  attending  hero? — No.  ’ 

7892.  You  have  no  students  qualifying  for  that 
avocation? — Not  for  land  stewards,  at  present;  but  we 
hope  to  have. 

7893.  I am  not  talking  about  the  future.  Have  you 
mentioned  all  the  various  avocations  for  which  your 
students  are  qualifying  themselves?—!  think  I have 
given  you  the  principal. 

7894.  I have  no  doubt.  I merely  want  to  give  you  the 
opportunity  of  completing  it.  Are  the  students  attend- 
ing your  class  mostly  J.’rotestants,  or  are  there  some 
Protestants  and  some  Roman  Catholics  ?— They  are 
mixed. 

7895.  Could  you  givo  mo  any  idea  of  the  proportions? 
—Do  you  mean  in  Engineering,  or  in  tho  College  gene- 
rally ? 

7896.  I mean  in  your  class?— I should  think  there 
would  be  about  an  equal  proportion. 

7897.  In  Engineering,  of  course,  it  is  tolerably  easy  ? 
to  keep  clear  of  all  offence  in  intruding  upon  Theo- 
logical subjects  ? — We  never  do,  in  any  department  of 
the  College. 

7898.  There  is  another  question  of  a delicate  nature 
which  I must  ask,  as  it  is  distinctly  relevant  to  this 
inquiry.  Have  you  found  that  those  county  appoint- 
ments for  engineers  are  practically  open  to  Protestants, 
or  have  they  been  conferred  solely  upon  Roman  Catho- 
lics by  the  new  authorities  ? — A great  many  of  my 
Presbyterian  students  have  got  those  assistant  county 
surveyorships. 

7899.  In  the  North,  or  whore  ?— In  the  North.  One, 

a Roman  Catholic,  got  an  appointment  in  Galway.  , 

7900.  Was  that  since  the  new  bodies  came  into  power?  ’ 
— Yes ; there  are  about  ten  altogether,  but  of  those  I 
would  think  about  half  were  Presbyterians. 

7901.  What  I want  to  know  is  this : are  you  appre- 
hensive of  your  men  failing  to  got  appointments,  owing 
to  any  prejudice  arising  from  their  having  been  here? 

~7i  fact,  there  is  only  one  man,  of 

all  the  Engineering  men.  I have  turned  out  lately,  who 
is  not  in  employment  at  present,  and  tho  reason  he  is 

.eml)WmG1it  is,  I think,  because  lie  is  working 
with  his  father,  who  is  an  architect  here. 

. 7902.  Another  question  : your  teaching,  I understand, 
is  framed  as  fitting  for  tho  degree  or  diploma  in  the  • 
Royal  University?— Yes. 

7903.  Do  all  your  men  go  through  your  curriculum, 
or  do  some  come  for  a year’s  training  in  Engineering, 
or  anything  of  that  kind? — Of  course,  many  of  them 
go  on  for  the  degree  or  diploma ; but  a good  number 
come  for  a couple  of  years,  and  thou  got  employment  on 
works,  and  don’t  come  back  again. 

7904.  Have  any  of  them,  before  they  come  under 

your  training,  been  at  any  of  the  Arts  classes  in  this 
College  ?— Yes  ; sometimes  they  take  out  a year  in  Arts  . 
before  they  join  the  Engineering,  and  then  they  take 
out  three  years  afterwards.  r 

7905.  Professor  Lorrain  Smith.— With  regard  to  | 
Jf18*  yen.r  in  Arts,  does  that  really  add  another  year  to 
the  Engineering  course  ? You  said  the  course  was  three  ! 
years.  Would  that  year  in  Arts,  which  they  take,  add  _ 
another  year?— The  year  in  Arts  would  make  it  four-  | 

7906.  Is  it  so  frequent  that  you  could  call  that  an  | 
extra  year? — No;  the  majority  of  them  come  in  and 
take  up  Engineering  at  once. 

7907.  From  school?— Yes. 
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certain  number  of  candidates  are  well  qualified  to  pass  Qalwat. 
the  examination,  and  have  failed  merely  <>“  aowunt  ot  - 
the  fact  that  the  standard  that  has  been  appointed  by  Agra*^™ 


Arts  examination  for  engineers  ?— I think  so. 

A 7910.  Because  Latin  and  French  are  both  compul- 
sory ?— They  are  both  compulsory. 

7911  And  of  relatively  little  use  to  engineers?— 
Yes  I think  that  the  amount  of  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  French  that  a man  could  obtain  by  attending  lec- 
tures for  one  year  is  practically  useless. 


examiners  nave  mi  r » T 

Standing  Committee  a larger  number  of  passes  (— J-  Esq.,  m.a., 
think  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  authorities  Me. 
to  keep  up  an  unusually  high  standard  m the  Royal. 

7928  After  all,  the  Examiners  are  very  important 
authorities,  and  I wish  to  know  whether,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  passing  or  not  passing,  their  judgment  is  hnal . 
is  there  anybody  present  from  a higher  authority,  or 


tures  ior  utis  - r - - is  there  anybody  present  irom  a nigner  r* 

7912.  With  no  First  Arts  examination  you  would  be  a suppClSed  higher  authority,  as  a representative  of  the 
giving  a degree  on  strictly  professional  subjects?— Of  genate)  wlio  checks  the  discretion  of  the  Examiners i— - 
course ; but  he  should  pass  an  examination  in  Mathe-  Not>  j wjth  regard  to  passing.  Of  course  1 

matics,  English,  and  History.  think  they  adhere  too  rigidly  to  the  50  per  cent 

7913  But  the  University  course  would  be  strictly  7929  Who  makes  the  Examiners  adhere  to  this  stan- 
professional?— I think  so.  . dard:  I have  sat  upon  many  Examining  Boards  and 

1 — +r>  that.? — I don’t  tlunk  ... tliprp  was  a eeneral  rule 


7914.  You  see  no  objection  to  that? — I dont  think  Qn  many  occasions,  although  there  was  a,  general  rule 
so.  The  professional  courses  have  increased  so  mue.;,  that  there  should  be  a certain  standard,  still  the  Exami- 
and  the  subjects  are  becoming  so  extended,  that  it  is  ners  if  convinced  that  certain  students,  although  faU- 
almost  impossible  for  a man  to  get  them  all  up,  and  ^ somewhat  below  the  standard,  bad  shown  ability, 

to  study  Arts  also.  ^ • +1,  p l TT  ' would  never  consider  themselves  bound  by  rigid  rules  (— 


7915.  Are  you  an  Examiner  now  in  the  Royal  Uni-  q£  course  ybu  are  aware  that  tlie  secretaries,  or  one  of 

versity?— Yes.  . . . , . the  secretaries,  is  always  in  the  Chair,  or,  at  all  events, 

7916.  I understand  that  the  examination  is  being  attendance  at  tlie  Board  of  Examiners.  ^ ^ 

widened  just  now,  or  that  recommendations  have  been  - ••  " 


s what  I wished  to  know  ?— He  is  rather 


put  before  the  Senate  on  that  point?— That  is  with  re-  disposed  adhere  too  strictly  to  the  50  per  cent, 
gard  to  the  degree.  The  subjects  for  tlie  Degree  exaim-  79;51  What  j wish  to  ascertain  is  whether  the  sec- 
nation  are  really  so  numerous  and  extensive,  that  W is  retaries  illfluence  the  decision  of  the  Examiners,  al- 

almost  impossible  for  a man  to  make 1 them  up  . u> . 0 th  h tl  have  n0  speciai  knowledge,  and  are  mere 
year,  so  we  have  recommended  the  Senate  to > **  offici|ls  ?_Thev  very  often,  of  course,  remark,  if  there 

up  into  three  groups,  and  then  a man  could  elect  to  take  ,g  doubt  about  a student  passing,  that  the  standard 

his  examination  in  a certain  group.  ought  to  be  kept  up. 

7917.  One  of  these  groups  would  include  Electrical  Alfcll0Ugh  the  Examiners  may  be  convinced  that 

Engineering? — That  is  one.  EUCh  a student  had  really  shown  sufficient  ability  to 

7918.  How  will  that  affect  your  department  here?—  pass?— Yes,  but  the  interference,  if  I may  call  it  bo. 

Well  I may  mention  that  in  our  department  of  Natural  aiways  takes  place  during  the  discussion,  and  not 

Philosophy,  as  you  will  see,  there  are  dynamos,  and  after  the  decision. 

the  Professor  goes  very  minutely  into  that  subject-  We  7953.  I wish  to  know  whether  they  influence  the  de- 
intend  to  get  a Lecturer  in  Practical  Electricity,  Tram-  cisjon  by  expressing  their  opinions,  although  they  nave 
wavs,  Lighting  and  Power  Stations,  &c.  no  miore  knowledge  of  the  subject  than I have?— It  is  very 

7919  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  tlie  great  demands  hard  to  answer  that.  I may  say  it  is  very  well  known 

of  modern  Science  ?— Yes,  there  is  a great  demand  for  thafc  the  secretaries  have  been  always  anxious  to  keep 

electrical  Engineers  all  over  the  world  now.  as  close  as  possible  to  the  50  per  cent.  Too  closely,  in 

7920.  Do  you  think  that  would  increase  the  number  my  opinion, 
of  vour  students? — I think  it  would.  7934.  When  you  say  they  were  anxious  to  keep  close 

7QP1  There  is  one  other  point  I would  like  to  have  to  the  standard,  you  imply  that  in  certain  cases  the 
„!  Tt  is  Stated  that  it  is  a hardship  Examiners  were  anxious  to  pass  a man  who,  according 

rjs;  £ V-  to ™ f u, p,»..  »* “ 

cers  ?-Yes,  I forgot  to  mention  that.  It  is  a great  sure  some  of  them  were,  at  all  events, 
disadvantage.  All  the  Engineering  examinations  are  7935.  in  that  case  do  the  secretaries  make  their 
conducted  in  the  first  place,  at  the  wrong  time,  because  presence  felt?— The  secretaries  say,  of  course,  that  they 
they  are ’brought  on  immediately  after  the  lectures  have  brought  down  papers  showing  the  standards  of 

terminate,  and  students  have  had  no  time  to  digest  men  that  passed  before,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  m. 

their  work  or  make  it  up  properly.  (But  there  is  previous  years,  particularly  with  regard  to  Exhibitions- 
further  hardship  A man  may,  if  he  misses  that  and  Honours,  but,  of  course,  they  do  not  absolutely 

examination,  lose  a whole  year.  In  Medicine  there  are  put  their  veto  on  tlie  decision  of  the  Examiners,  or 

two  examinations  for  the  First  Medical  and  the  Second  anything  of  that  kind.  . 

Medical,  and  even  for  the  Degree  there  are  two  ex-  7g36.  But  I suppose  their  influence  is  pretty  strong 
animations  in  the  year,  and  if  a man  misses  the  first  as  being  representatives  of  the  Senate  ?— Of  course  it  is. 
he  can  have  a trial  at  the  second.  I think  a Senior  Professor  should  be  President,  and  not 

7922.  Why  is  the  proportion  of  marks  required  in  an  external  man.  , 

the  Royal  University  examinations  so  unduly  high  as  7957.  You  say  that  very  few  Exhibitions  are  awarded, 
you  describe  ?— Because  I think  they  were  settled  by  1 suppose  the  Examiners  take  an  interest  m their  own 
men  who  did  not  know  much  about  the  subject.  The  subjects,  and  as  it  is  generally  considered  that  the 
Examiners  were  not  consulted.  awarding  of  Exhibitions  is  important  to  encourage  pro- 

rsztegs* 


a reasonable  standard?— All  the  different  parties  con- 
nected with  Engineering  petitioned  to  the  Senate  to 
adopt  a more  reasonable  standard  of  marking,  corres- 
ponding to  that  of  other  Colleges  and  Universities  ; 
and  I believe  it  is  to  come  into  operation  this  year. 


l oeneve  in  is  10  cuiue  imu  - — j x-  , • 

24.  Your  subject,  of  course,  was  not  very  much  Exhibition. 


Exhibitions.  They  are  not  empowered  to  do  so. 

7938.  But  they  recommend  Honours  on  which  Exhi- 
bitions are  awarded  ? — Precisely  so,  but  often  a man 
who  gets  first  Honours  will  only  get  a second  class 


affected  by  'the  abolition  of  the  Queen’s  University?— 
With  regard  to  pupils? 

7925.  Yes?— I don’t  think  it  was. 


7939.  But  what  I wish  to  understand  is  whether  the 
Examiners  recommend  to  first  and  second  class  Honours 
respectively,  and  whether  their  recommendations  are 


/925.  Yes  I I don  minx:  * _ , invariably  adopted  by  the  Standing  Committee?— I 

7926.  Dr.  Stakkie.— You  complain  that  in  the  Royal  with  regard  to  the  Honours. 

assrt  **  - **  * *.  **/»-** 

are  scoppea  xnax  is  m think  men  sometimes  get  first  Honours  and  they  are 

frequently  happens.  _ ,,  reduced  by  the  Standing  Committee  to  a second  class 

7927.  And  that  mortality  is  chiefly  due  to  the  very  jbclubition.  That  is  a great  hardship. 

high  standard  exacted  by  the  Standing  Committee . I 7941.  That  is  because  the  marks  awarded  by  the 
should  like  to  understand  how  it  is  that  the  Examiners  Examiners  are  rftther  low?— The  standard  is  too  high, 
are  such  slaves  of  the  Standing  Committee.  At  seems  q for  the  Honours.  They  act  in  the  same  spirit  in 
to  me  that  when  the  Examiners  meet  to  decide  wno  ad;udicatinc  for  Honours  as  they  do  for  the  Pags  men. 

JSS5K5?  Suh,  « 7942.  Professor  »» 

will  say  in  a particular  case,  and  if  they  believe  that  a poses  the  views  of  the  secretary  who  is  Chairman,  what 
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happens  to  him : how  is  he  appointed,  or  is  he  likely  to 
he  reappointed?— I don't  think  I could  answer  that 
question. 

7943.  You  don’t  wish  to 'answer  it?— Well,  I could 
not  answer  it.  I really  could  not  answer  it,  because  I 
don  t know. 

The  Witne ; 


7944.  I don’t  want  to  press  you  in  the  least : what  I 
want  to  know  is  how  far  the  Examiner  is  really  in. 
fluenced  by  the  secretaries  ? — I think  in  the  way  that  I 
have  said.  During  the  discussion  the  secretaries  often 
come  in  and  say  that  the  standard  is  perhaps  a bit  too 
low-,  and  that  kind  of  thing. 
withdrew. 


li?.'™".”'  Alr!“”  Esq.,  Professor  of 

’ 7945.  CitAinaiAX. — 'Professor  Senier,  you  have  some 

news,  I believe,  as  to  the  present  position  of  this 
College,  and  its  capabilities  for  useful  public  service : 
and  you  have  put  in  a Memorandum  which  is  extremely 
interesting,  and  discusses  some  general  questions  on  the 
subject  of  our  Reference,  and  also  the  lessons  which 
may  be  derived  from  Germany.  Will  you  kindly  pro- 
ceed  to  give  us  your  views  ?— Yes,  my  lord.  I will  read, 
m the  first  place,  some  extracts  from  a lecture  I have 
published  (“  Bonn  on  the  Rhine— Pages  from  its  His- 
tory, and  Stray  Thoughts  on  Education.”  Dublin; 
Ponsonby,  1901): — “The  columns  of  a leading  news- 
paper  have  of  late  contained  abundant  evidence 
of  tiie  anxiety  of  the  promoters  of  British  in- 
dustnes  at  the  increasing  rivalry  of  the  industries 
wG,ffa2y  a,?d  the  United  States.  This  is  attri- 
outed  to  the  German  system  of  education,  which  the 
united  btates  have  copied,  with  however  very  careful 
discrimination.  In  a recent  leading  article,  the  news- 
paper referred  to  {The  Times,  October  16th,  1901) 
regrets  the  necessity  that  exists  for  English  students  to 
go  to  Berim  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  Chemistry,  upon 
which  many  of  these  industries  depend.  There  is  a 
. A new  University  is  to  be  founded  in 
Jtondon.  V hat  are  called  Technical  Schools  are  being 
built  everywhere.  In  many  of  these,  lads  who  ought  to 
H °att,le  and  Ploughing  the  fields,  are 
through  rule-of-thumb  Science  and  wooden 
mathematics,  and  sent  out  as  oratorical  experimentalists 
■ZJSr*  Penpatetic  philosophers  with  boxes  of 
tricks,  as  a friend  of  mine  once  very  happily  named  the 
dnnht  Is  vhere  not,a  dang6r  in  a’T  this  panic?  Jfo 
;£‘W,ha«  much  to  learn  from  Germany;  and 
.German  educational  thinkers,  who  have  carefully  stud- 
rth°ds’  kI10,Witl‘at  they  also  have  something 
from  ,A,Iate  Bettor  of  Bonn,  for  instance, 
baL Published  two  interesting  ad- 
- dresses  (Die  Deutschen  Umversitaten,  Bonn,  1874Y  con- 
taining an  appreciation  of  the  English  and  French  Uni- 
versities. Let  us  discriminate.  Above  all  thine*  let 
?’  ”*  “W  th°  «f  a>6  Cknn  sj»tam 

instead  of  the  strong  ones.  Let  us  not  forget  (1)  that 
great  educational  institutions  take  time  to  grow,  (2t 
that  they  require  the  right  men  to  lead  them'  (3)  that 
they  require  complete  freedom  to  work  ont  their  own 

y > ther  S'"  thv 

" Assuming,  too  rashly,  as  we  have  done,  that  the 
advance  of  German  industry  has  been  due  to  Technical 
.rr0®1^  British  Islands,  have  made  an  at- 

tempt to  adopt  the  German  method,  without  taking 
: sufficient  note  of  the  fundamental  distinction  between 
•schools  for  educated  men  and  schools  for  workmen. 

a«  trying  to  force  into  the  latter  the  food 
•f°T-er\  Bu.t  my  °bje°t  in  drawing  at- 
tention to  technical  instruction  as  it  exists  in  Germany 

fL?  1 1°  mUv  t0  poinfc  ,°,ut  this  as  to  emphasise  the 
fact  that,  speaking  .generally,  the  rise  and  development 
of  German  industries  has  not  hitherto  been  due  in  any 
SS?1  degree  to  Technical  Schools  of  any  sort 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the 
Technical  Schools  are  due  to  the  rise  of  industries  Nn 
doubt  Technical  Schools  have  had,  and  will  lave  ' some 
effect  in  assisting  manufactures.  But  the  ’ main 
source  of  those  industries  depending  upon  Science  lias 
always  been  and  must  always  be.  Science  itself  the 
outcome  of  University  work.” 

■'  Let  ns  t«ie  an  fflurtration.  The  manufactures  which 
depend  upon  the  science  of  Organic  Chemistry  Tre 
among  the-  m«t  important  of  the  modem  indStrSs 
of  Germanj.  Whenm  have  they  arisen!  The  an.we? 
is  dear— from  the  old  University  laboratory  at  Giessen^ 
They  are  due  to  Liebig  and  his  students,  and  their 
student,  tfaonghout  the  world.  In  the  ItUta,  " 
the  Hoyal  College  of  Oiomietry  in  London,  Hotoann 
and  his  pupils  made  the  long  series  of  brilliant  die 
covenea  out  of  which  arose  the  manufacture  S th. 
.emailed  aniline  dyes.  The  fir.t  colour  .MtaLgM 


'Cliemistry,  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  examined, 
to  light  by  the  then  young  student,  Dr.  Perkin.  He 
liad  constructed  an  hypothesis  concerning  the  com- 
position and  structure  of  the  molecules  of  quinine. 
This  he  was  testing  by  some  experiments  with  aniline" 
a compound  which  had  been  only  accurately  studied 
by  Hofmann  a short  time  before.  He  did  nob  throw 
much  light  on  the  still  little  understood  molecules 
of  quinine,  but  he  enriched  the  science  of  Organic 
Chemistry,  by  the  discovery  of  a new  order  of  molecules 
of  the  highest  interest,  which  proved  to  be  those  of 
the  first  aniline  colour,  mauvcine.  The  scientific  ac- 
tivity to  which  this  led  engaged  Hofmann  and  his 
students  for  many  years,  when  they  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  aniline  dye  industry.  The  technical  study  of 
the  best  methods  of  manufacture,  and  the  most  efficient 
means  of  using  the  colours  in  dyeing  and  colour- 
printing, were  worked  out  by  other  and  willing  hands. 
The  sub-division  of  work  between  Hofmann  and  his 
technical  friends  continued  throughout  his  life  and 
they  at  least  were  under  no  mistake  as  to  the  real 
source  of  the  wealth  which  came  to  them,  and  which 
•was  divided.  Unfortunately  foa-  this  country,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated  under  the  circumstances,  when 
Hofmann  returned  to  Germany,  the  colour  industry 
went  with  him.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
particular  manufacture  may  be  gained  when  we  con- 
sider that  one  factory  alone  on  the  Rhine  consists  of 
400  large  buildings,  and  employs  5,000  workmen  and 
350  trained  chemists,  mostly  from  the  Universities. 
It  is  its  own  Technical  High  School.  The  Universities 
many  years  ago  showed  how  the  molecules  of  the  blue 
dye  indigo  could  be  built  up— how  indigo  could  be  pre- 
pared in  the  laboratory.  It  is  a favourite  problem 
.given  to  the  young  experimentalist  for 

practice.  The  technical  difficulties  of  eco- 
nomical manufacture  are  now  finally  over- 

■come.  The  factory  alluded  to  has  spent  £900,000 
•view”  10118  SmeS  °f  experiments  with  this  object  in 

Valuable  as  Technical  Schools  are,  it  is  not  primarily 
technical  Schools  that  our  industries  want.  This  view 
-has  been  recently  urged  with  trenchant  logio  by  Pro- 
fessor Armstrong,  the  well-known  chemist,  in  the 
columns  of  The  Times.  Perhaps  no  one  in  England  is 
Better  acquainted  than  he  with  University  Education 
sfrpACale^C0*i!n  Germn,ny  .and.  in  fcb>s  country.  He  lays 

n ® on,  “J®  general  scientific  education  of  the  people 
:L°Z°/J*e  el.e®?nts  of  industrial  success,  a matter 
'S’  " d»»  to  ft.  Universities.  He 

,,  J®  ' , -‘■be  success  of  Germany  is  in  no  way  primarily 
the  termT,  °f  T,ecllI)lca}  Education,  in  the  sense  in  which 
due  t mJhis  country.  but  is  mainly 

work^aS  thaJttn  U.nive,rsities  ]‘ave  done  their 
S hZa  tht  natl0“  Ia,  educated.  Their  Univer- 
Ss  and  nIT  b6eVch00ls  of  research>  »£  inquiry ; 
Steed  to  »dtL  8+^0,>me  such>  and  our  y°ntb  are 
advanf>  there  can  be  no  hope  for  us.* 
it  is  too  i’nt,pri.  Let  us  hope  that  ‘'before 

strengthen  8our  Si  ^ wU1  be  hpeded'  No,  let  us 

University  worl^” or  otherwise  provide  for 

tinuallv  at  ^ their  duty  be  to  work  con- 

trained  students  T ,bbems6iyes  an(l  with  previously 
the  Prince  ConsrJrt’H  n US  ?,arry  on  tlle  work  begun  by 
a true Tesso? toteSn°rmit^e  “ ^ This  would  £ 
Giessen,  from  Berlte  ^ L?®m^ny—fri>?1  ®onn.  from 
University  in  resneet'  ofQ  • wbole  endowment  of  a 
duction  of  three  *or  two  ®clence  resulted  in  the  pro- 
and  teacher  in  a centnw  °«  T6n  °?e  ?r.eat  investigator 
it  were  money  well  and^rofi^i  Feaulfce“  ,in  notliing  else, 

I shall  now  proceed  to S feSp6nt  by  the  countly-" 
trial  progress  and  educatiS!6"06’  “ indus- 
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. a • .inn  I'TCnnwledeel  is  extended  (by  research).  new  colouring  matters  on  definite  scientific  principles.  Oalwat. 

1.  Science  (Knowledge;  « teaching).  The  number  of  dye-stuffs  of  this  elass  chat  might  be  pre-  — 

is  applied  (by  technology).  pared  was  extraordinary,  and  it  had  been  computed  April  8,  . 

TT  Varsities  and  University  Colleges  have  always  re-  that  3,169,000  different  onM  were  at  present  easily  ac-  Seniet',' 

UmversitiM  ami  &nd  cessible.  0£  these  at  least  25,000  formed  the  subject  of  £sq  _ PH  ,D.  '• 

^^nnlicatlOTi  of  Science  also,  in  the  training  of  patents  in  Germany  and  other  countries, _ while  over  600 

the  apphea  on  T.nwwii  and  in  some  cases,  were  manufactured  on  the  larger  scale.  ... 


Clergymen,  Medical  men,  Lawyers,  and  in  some  cases, 
Civil  Engineers. 

2 For  example,  Medical  men  are  trained  : — 

(a)  in  Science;  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Physio- 

(b)  in^Principles  of  Practice ; Medicine,  Sur- 
gery, Midwifery : 


were  manufactured  on  the  larger  scale." 

Other  illustrations  of  Technical  Research  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 


WILSON  AND  HYDROLYSIS  C 


By  the  action  of  water,  or  water  in  which  the  hydro- 
gen is  replaced  by  certain  metals,  fats  break  up,  with 


(el  in  Actual  Practice ; either  public  (hospital)  one  “ radical  ” of  the  water  forming  an  alcohol,  and 
' ' nrivjite  (as  assistants!,  not  in  Univor-  with  the  other  forming  an  acid.  Thus  stearin  yields 


or  private  (as  assistants),  not  in  Univer- 
sities or  University  Colleges. 


with  the  other  forming  an  acid.  Thus  stearin  yields 
stearic  acid  and  glycerol  (glycerine) — the  former  used 
for  candles,  and  the  latter  for  the  manufacture  oc 


It  is  evident  that  (c)  Application  of  Science,  can  be  dynamite,  and  for  many  other  purposes, 
best  acquired  at  the  bedside  in  actual  practice,  but  it  The  reaction  was  discovered  by  Sclieele,  the  Swedish 
is  found  advantageous  to  teach  (6)  Principles  of  Appli-  chemist,  in  1779  ; it  formed  the  basis  of  the  classical 

cation  of  Science,  theoretically.  The  Principles  of  the  researches  of  Chevreul  in  1813 ; early  in  1854  Tilgh- 

Application  of  Science  are  less  general  than  the  Pure  mann  observed  that  the  reaction  took  place  with  steam 

Science,  and  less  special  than  the  Application  of  aione  at  322  degrees.  Later"  in  the  same  year  the 

Science,  but  their  importance  in  education  may  be  chemical  technologists,  G.  P.  Wilson  and  G.  Payne, 

overrated.'  devised  and  patented  a process  by  which  this  last  dis- 

3 It  is  iust  so  with  other  professional  (technical),  covery  of  pure  science  could  be  applied  on  a manufac- 

training.  For  example,  such  a profession  (technical)  taring  scale,  and  by  this  means  founded  m London 

as  the  director  of  a dye  works.  Such  a technical  chemist  “ Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company.  Mr.  G.  P.  Wu- 

£ trained  in  son,  managing  director  of  the  works,  died  on  last  Good 

la.)  Science,  mainly  Chemistry.  The  extent  of  this  Friday  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  riches.  He  * 

^ training  is  quite  as  large  as  the  whole  scientific  real  technologist,  and  combined  with  this  tae  love  of 
training  of  a University  Medical  man  ; the  beautiful,  shown  by  a life-long  devotion  toj the  cul- 

(b.)  Study  of  the  use  of  colours  as  dyes,  and  their  tivation  of  lilies,  on  which  subject  he  was  a recognise 

most,  pconomical  manufacture;  the  principles  authority. — (Compare  Times,  April  1,  19U  .; 


VU</  most  economical  manufacture  ; the  principles  authority. — (Compare  Times,  April  1,  1902.) 

(c.)  Study  of  plant  or  machinery  on  the  large  scale  tiemann  and  vanillin  and  ionon. 

(small  scale  models  are  only  toys).  Two  q£  ^ most  delightful  of  the  many  great  dis- 

Professor  Dr.  Ricdler  (Technisclie  Hochschule  zu  series  for  which  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  first 

Charlottenburg)  describes  this  training  (b)  as  a “ Bridge  chemical  Institute  of  the  University  of  Berlin  are 

between  Knowledge  and  the  Application  of  Knowledge.’  those  o£  the  complex  molecules  of  the  flavouring  and 
The  well-known  technologist,  Professor  Dr.  Otto  Witt  odoriferous  constituent  of  Vanilla  (Vanillin),  and  of 
(Technische  Hochschule  zu  Charlottenburg)  in  a recent  otjier  molecules  which  possess  the  scent  of  the  Violet 
address  ( The  Times,  March  12th,  1902)  explains  the  dif-  (ionon). 

ference  between  the  work  of  Pure  Science  which  dis-  The  contrast  exhibited  between  the  statement  of 
covers  a compound  which  proves  to  be  a colour,  and  Colonel  Plunkett  with  regard  to  this  Institute  in  its; 

the  work  of  Technology,  which  discovers  the  proper  de-  new  buildings  (Answer  No.  5825),  and  the  facts  well, 

rivative  or  solvent  to  render  it  applicable  as  a stain  known  to  chemists,  is  so  striking  that  I need  only  call 

or  dye.  attention  to  his  rather  unfortunate  mistake  to  Correct 

“ That  in  order  to  become  a dye-staff  a substance  jt. 
must  not  only  be  so  intensely  coloured  that  it  could  com-  Vanillin  in  1876  cost  £350  per  Kilo.  It  now  costs, 
municate  its  own  shade  to  colourless  substances  holding  £5  and  is  the  basis  of  a large  industry.  Ionon  costs 

it  in  solution,  it  must  not  only  be  soluble  in  water  or  about  £15o  per  Kilo,  bub  technical  research  may  be- 

other  liquid  suitable  for  preparing  a dye-bath,  but  it  expected  to  reduce  this  also, 

must  also  be  soluble,  and  even  much  more  soluble  than 

in  water,  in  the  colloid  which  formed  the  substance  of  THE  badische  anilin  und  soda  fabrik  and 

the  textile  fibre.  The  finished  dyed  fabric  was  nothing  artificial  indigo. 

more  Or  less  than  a solid  solution  of  the  dye-staff  in  the  . . 

substance  of  the  fibre,  unless  there  were  secondary  chemi-  “ The  discovery  of  a practical  process  of  preparing 
cal  influences,  such  as  that  of  mordants,  at  work,  which  artificial  indigo  has  now  taken  place,  and  Germany,  in- 
changed  the  solution  into  a suspension  by  precipitating  stead  of  importing  indigo,  has  begun  to  export  it.  lhis 
the  dyed-stuff  after  its  immigration  into  the  fibre.  This  is  the  result  of  the  work  °f  “aiiy  years  -/Jo,  eiSiali 
peculiar  combination  of  solubilities  was  rare  in  chemists : Von  Baeyer,  1880-1882 ; Meyer,  1883 1 Re- 
coloured substances  of  an  inorganic  nature,  and  in  the  mann,  1890-1896  ; further,  Heymann  and  Kmetsch.  The 
vast  domain  of  organic  substances  of  the  aliphatic  series  German  military  authorities  are  now  making  experi- 
few  dye-stufis  were  met  with,  but  in  the  aromatic  series,  ments  with  artificial  indigo  for  the  uniforms  of  the 
where  the  power  of  selective  absorption  of  light  was  very  German  army,  in  which  dark-blue  greatly  predomi- 
frequent,  it  would  be  curious  if  they  were  not  of  common  nates.  Should  these  prove  successful,  a further  blow 
occurrence.”  will  have  been  dealt  to  the  Indian  indigo  industry, 

Again,  the  discovery  of  molecules  containing  colour  -which  is,  unfortunately,  already  on  the  decline. 


expected  to  reduce  this  also. 

THE  BADISCHE  ANILIN  UND  SODA  FABRIK  AND 
ARTIFICIAL  INDIGO. 

"The  discovery  of  a practical  process  of  preparing 
artificial  indigo  has  now  taken  place,  and  Germany,  in- 
stead of  importing  indigo,  has  begun  to  export  it.  This 


groups  of  atoms  is  work,  from  the  point  of  view  of  appli- 
cation of  Technology. 


« Since  1898  the  Bavarian  Government  has  been  using 
doth  dyed  with  artificial  indigo  for  military  uniforms. 


“In  the  molecule  of  every  colouring  matter  whose  and  tbe  verdict  given  by  various  dyeing  works  seems  to 
constitution  was  known  certain  atomic  constellations  had  be  -n  f avour  0f  artificial  indigo  as  compared  with 
been  observed,  which  seemed  to  be  essential,  and  of  natu.ral  indigo.  It  may  be  summed  up  under  the  fol- 
which  two  must  always  be  present — chromophores  and  j_owing  headings  : — 

auiochiomic  groups.  Of  the  fomer  some  two  do^i  Artificial  indigo  it  not  inferior  to  natural  indigo 

were  known,  all  agreeing  in  the  fact  that  they  could not  I I resistance  to  light,  and  possesses  exactly 

exert  their  infiuonce  except  in  the  presence  of  the  auxo-  in  its  power  oires's  “ ’ ta 

chromic  groups,  of  which  very  few  were  known.  There  theta  o gira  gfgMer  more  bril- 

must  exist  a law  that  governed  the  formation  of  chromo-  (“■) , colouring  than  natural  indigo, 
phone  groups,  but  so  far  it  had  not  beal 1 rail  Dyeing  with  artificial  indigo  gives  more  re- 
tablished,  though  some  pro™  had been . ■»*& t0™™  " 'and  equal  results,  as  it.  chemfc.l  composition  is 


taonsned,  tnougn  some  progress  nan  seen m—c ! and  equal  results,  as  its  chemical  composition  is 
doing  so.  Our  knowledge  of  the chemical  causes  of  the  mopT™fm  than  natural  indigo.  Artificial 

physical  properties  of  colouring  gdiio  contains  100  per  cent,  of  colouring  matter, 

tinuously  developing,  and  quite  lately  some  definite  lnoigo  t,_,  fn  natural  indigo  is  variable,  so 

views  had  been  formed  about  the  connection  of  the  Jurist  p br,ndl  aIesMed,  sometime, 

chemical  constitution  of  the  aromatic  bodies  with  that  that,  reddish  tints  result.” 

form  of  selective  absorption  of  light  known  as  fluores-  greenish  and  sometimes  reddish  tints  result. 

cence.  Much  work  hps  W done  ot ‘the  ™nstital “JJ  „ ^ area  ^der  cultivation  in  Bengal  decreased  by 

of  the  azo-colours,  the  introduction  of  which  was  tne  1898-1899,  and  the  price  of  natural 

direct  result  of  early  efforts  to  conduct  the  search  for  33,000  acres  irom  ioeo  « , * 
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indigo  has  fallen  about  20  per  cent.  In  1899  the  ex- 
port of  indigo  from  India  amounted  to  5,192,672  rs. 


In  1900  it  was  2,785,627  rs.,  showing  a decrease  for 
1900  of  2,407,045  rs.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that 
natural  indigo  will  share  the  fate  of  the  madder  dyes 
after  the  discovery  of  the  process  of  artificial  alizarine.” 

“ The  following  figures  show  clearly  what  the  probable 
result  will  be : —In  1886  Germany  imported  1,056  ions 
of  indigo ; in  1891,  710  tons ; in  1898.  118  tons ; and 
in  1899  import  practically  ceased  and  Germany  ex- 
ported 256  tons.”  ( Report  on  Chemical  Instruction  in 
Germany  and  the  Growth  and  Present  Condition  of  the 
German  Chemical  Industries,  by  Dr.  Frederick  Iiosc, 
His  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Stuttgart,  1901.) 

Further  examples  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Rose’s  Re- 
port:— Bottiger  and  the  Azo-dyes,  p.  56;  Liebig  and 
Manures,  p.  52 ; Marggraf  and  Sugar,  p.  50 ; &c. 

The  great  researches  of  Professor  Emil  Fischer,  of 
the  1st  Chemical  Institute  of  the  University  of  Berlin, 
have  resulted  in  the  artificial  formation  of  Grape  Sugar 
and  many  other  sugars.  The  technical  application  of 
all  this  belongs  to  the  future.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  two  of  our  Chemistry  students  have  taken  a part 
in  this  work  as  1851  Exhibition  Travelling  Research 
Scholars — Professor  Ryan  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Mills. 

4.  In  Chemistry  (a)  Pure  Science,  and  (5)  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Application  of  Science,  have  always  been  pur- 
sued in  the  Universities  (Liebig,  Hofmann,  Baeyer, 
Tiemann,  &c.),  and  recently  also  in  Technical  High 
Schools  in  Germany  and  in  some  Technical  Schools,  to 
some  extent,  in  England.  In  Prussia,  the  Philosophical 
Faculties  of  the  eleven  Universities  have  done  this  work 
in  the  past.  They  have  laid  stress  on  Science  as  Pure 
Science.  This  is  most  important  on  account  of  its 
generality  and  manifold  applicability. 

Quite  recently  the  development  of  industries  in  Ger 
many  has  created  a greater  demand  for  educated 
chemists  than  the  Universities  could  supply,  and  Tech- 
nical High  Schools — there  are  three  in  Prussia — have 
"been  founded  which  do  the  same  work,  but  lay  stress 
•on  the  application  of  Science.  These  Technical  High 
Schools  are  really,  though  at  present  not  nominally, 
.Faculties  of  the  University.  Like  University  Facul- 
ties they  require  for  entrance  the  leaving  exami- 
nation of  a Gymnasium  or  Realschule  (about  equal  to 
•a  pass  B.A.)  and  give  a doctor’s  degree  (D.  Engin). 
Not  D.Sc.,  as  stated  by  Colonel  Plunkett  (Answer  No. 
15813).  It  is  probable  that  they  will  before  long  be  offi- 
cially incorporated  in  the  Universities.  (See  writings 
of  Professor  Klein,  of  Gottingen,  and  others).  We 
have  no  such  schools  in  the  British  Islands.  Our  Tech- 
nical Schools  are  mainly  engaged  in  primary  and 
secondary  work,  in  the  training  of  artisans,  whose  pre- 
liminary education  is  not  more  than  that  of  a primary 
Bchool.  For  example,  the  Manchester  Municipal 
School  of  Technology  (Answers  Nos.  4357,  4365)  can 
never  attain  to  the  standing  of  the  Charlottenburg  High 
School  until  its  entrance  examination  is  raised  to  the 
standard  of  a pass  B.A.  As  to  Research  in  Technical 
Schools,  compare  Answer  4740.  Further,  that  the  men 
trained  in  Technical  Schools  in  this  country  are  not  edu- 
cated is  shown  by  the  answers  of  Mr.  Blair  Do  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Healy  (Nos.  4707,  4708). 

Professor  Dr.  Witt,  whom  I have  already  quoted, 
speaking  of  technical  instruction  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Charlottenburg  Technische  Hochschule, 
says: — “The  success  of  German  chemical  industry,  so 
much  commented  upon  of  late,  is  in  a great  measure 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  who  founded  it  were  the 
pupils  of  men  like  Liebig,  Wohler,  Hofmann,  and 
others,  who  knew  no  higher  ambition  than  the  scientific 
instruction  of  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  working 
in  their  laboratories.” 

“ If  thus  Chemical  Science  is  to  be  the  foundation 
stone  of  all  chemical  instruction,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  say  a few  words  about  the  proper  way  of  teaching 
Chemistry  as  a science.”  . . . “The  highest  object 
of  all  Chemical  instruction  is  to  show  the  way  to  Chemi- 
cal research,  no  matter  what  the  ultimate  career  of 
the  young  chemist  may  be,  whether  he  devote  his  energy 
to  Pure  or  to  Applied  Science,  patient  research  will  al- 
ways be  his  only  way  to  success— whether  his  object  be 
to  create  a new  industry,  starting  from  a new  raw 
material,  or  whether  his  task  be  to  improve  old  pro- 
cesses or  to  find  the  causes  of  troublesome  difficulties— 
the  way  to  success  in  all  these  different  tasks  is  always 
the  same,  it  consists  in  a logical  application  of  the  old, 
well-knownj  and  time-honoured  methods  of  experimen- 
tal research,  either  analytical  or  synthetical.” 

Another  authority  on  Chemical  Technology,  Professor 
Lunge,  of  the  Zurich  Polytechnicum,  says : — “ Nobody 


in  these  times  of  ours  is  likely  to  turn  out  a first-class 
chemist,  worthy  of  being  later  on  put  in  charge  of  a 
large  factory,  who  has  not  tried  his  hand  in  original 
research.” 

Such  schools  as  the  three  Technical  High  Schools  of 
Prussia  are  of  undoubted  value,  and  should,  in  my 
opinion,  if  established  in  this  country,  be  attached  at 
the  beginning,  to  Universities  or  University  Colleges 
as  Faculties  of  the  various  professional  applications  of 
Science,  just  as  has  been  done  in  the  instances  of  Theo- 
logy, Medicine,  Law,  and  Civil  Engineering. 

That  the  Technical  High  School  in  Charlottenburg 
was  not  at  first  incorporated  in  the  University,  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  in  Germany  it  is  the  custom 
to  havu  separate  buildings  and  separate  management 
for  each  class  of  educational  work.  For  example,  the 
numerous  forms  of  Gyinnasien  and  Realschulen/  and 
also  the  Institutes  attached  to  so  many  University  Pro- 
fessorships which  are  almost  independent  institutions. 
The  Charlottenburg  School,  to  German  eyits,  does  not 
seem  very  different  from  a Faculty  or  Institute  of  the 
University.  It  is  otherwise  here.  It  is  our  practice 
to  concentrate  education  as  much  as  possible,  and  bein' 
students  together. 

Further,  contact  of  students  of  a technical  faculty 
with  students  of  Arts  or  Science  is  good  for  them,  exer- 
cising a scientific  influence,  and  it  is  also  of  the  greatest 
value  to  students  of  Pure  Science  to  mix  with  those 
whose  interest  touches  the  real  problems  of  industry, 
giving  them  a conception  of  the  ultimate  use  and  value 
of  their  studies. 

5.  Considering  specially  Chemistry,  it  is  very  neceS' 
sary  that  attention  should  be  devoted  to  the  Method  of 
Teaching.  Compare  Armstrong  and  others  (British 
Association  Reports).  The  object  should  be  to  ralti 
vate  the  power  of  thinking,  of  imagination,  as  well  as 
manual  dexterity.  The  heuristic  or  ro-discovery  method 
should  be  adopted.  By  it  the  student  is  led  to  re-dis- 
cover  what  is  already  known,  and  then  passes  quite  easily 
and  naturally  to  the  discovery  of  what  is  new. 

In  Chemistry  the  method  is  inductive,  and  is  not  the 
deductive  method  of  Mathematics.  Text-books  are,  for 
the  most  part,  a nuisance.  The  teacher  must  inspire 
confidence  by  doing,  and  having  done,  research  work 
himself.  The  student  should  read  the  account  of  past 
discoveries  recorded  in  the  Journals  of  Science  with 
which  the  College  libraries  must  be  provided.  The 
well  known  dictionaries  of  Chemistry  (Bcilstein,  &c.), 
are  used  as  indexes.  There  must  be  equipment,  but  the 
first  and  most  important  consideration  is  to  have  a 
Professor  whose  work  and  character  inspires  confidence 
and  affection.  It  was  men  like,  this  who  founded  the 
industries  of  Germany. 

6. ^  With  regard  to  the  class  of  work  (c)  Application 
of  Science  to  actual  practice ; the  special  application 
of  (a)  the  Principles  of  Science,  or  (6)  the  Principles 
of  the  Practice  of  Science  to  a given  problem,  or  in  the 
discovery  of  a new  industry ; I think  it  is  evident  ihat 
men  who  are  capable  of  such  work  will  not  bo  available 
to  teach  it  to  others.  They  will  be  more  inclined  to 
patent  it  and  enrich  themselves.  This  kind  of  work, 
“ technical  research,”  is  not  done  in  public  laboratories 
except  in  rooms  set  apart  and  kept  private.  But 
many  discoveries  do  become  public  property,  and  dis- 
coveries made  hero  if  not  kept  secret  might  bo  used  for 
industries  in  Germany  or  in  the  United  States. 

_ 7.  The  necessity  of  the  highest  possible  education  for 
directors  and  managers  of  works  is  fully  realised  in 
Germany.  Hence  the  growth  of  scientific  education.  In 
the  British  Islands,  unfortunately,  it  is  otherwise. 
There  is  little  or  no  demand  for  educated  men  in  the 
industrial  world.  This  is  very  sorious,  looking  to  the 
future  of  our  industries,  but  it  is  true.  High-class 
Colleges  have  been  erected  and  equipped,  but  they  have 
been  obliged  to  abandon  high-class  work  and  train  un- 
educated men.  They  have  become  in  fact  mainly  Trad: 
Schools,  as  the  word  is  used  in  Germany.  In  Agricul- 
ture it  is  the  same.  (Comp.  Answer  4262,  &c.). 

8.  Can  anything  be  done?— Yes.  What  is  the  secret 
of  German  industrial  success  ? It  is  the  whole  German 
educational  system.  If  I were  to  select  one  branch  as 
more  important  than  another  I would  mention  the 
Secondary  Schools,  the  various  forms  of  Gymnasien, 
Realgymnasien,  and  Realschulen.  There  is  a very 
valuable  book  on  the  subject,  which  I would  like  to 
refer  to,  on  the  Secondary  School  system  of  Germany. 
It  is  called  " The  Secondary  Schools  of  Germany,”-  by 
Ur.  Bolton,  and  is -published  in  New  York,  by  Apple- 
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ton’s  in  1902.  I would  adapt  the  German  system  to 
the  special  needs  of  Connaught,  establish  Secondary 
Schools  here,  and  feed  the  Queen’s  College. 

9 This  College,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  a successful 
institution.  This  is  a considered  judgment,  and  is  based 
on  an  experience  of  University  Education,  in  Pure  and 
Applied  Science,  under  different  conditions,  which  en- 
titles me  to  form  an  opinion.  As  regards  the  number 
of  students,  more  could  not  have  ever  been  expected  in 
Connaught.  The  establishment  of  Secondary  Prepara- 
tory Schools  would  undoubtedly  improve  this.  If  our 
students  cost  £100  a year  each,  that  is  not  excessive  In 
England  the  cost  is  often  much  more.  I have  c -unruled 
a table,  from  which  I would  just  like  to  make  an  ex- 
tract in  reference.  There  is  a well-known  publication 
in  the  educational  world,  called  “ Minerva,”  and  from 
that  I have  compiled  this  table.  The  students  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge  cost  the  University,  on  an 
average,  £121  each.  Taking  individual  Colleges,  the 
cost  is : —Corpus  College  £108  a year,  Downing  Col- 
lege £116,  King’s  College  £174.  Peterhouse  £102,  Sid- 
ney Sussex  £121,  St.  John's  £125,  Trinity  £100.  In 
Oxford  University,  taking  the.  University  as  a whole, 
Ihe  costs  was  £112,  Merton  College  £167,  Queen’s  Col- 
lege £132,  All  Soul’s  £278,  Magdalen  £242,  Corpus 
Christi  College  £132,  Christchurch  £120,  St.  John’s 
College  £131.  The  total  income  of  each  College  divided 
by  the  number  of  students  is  represented  by  these 
figures.  In  this  connection  it  should  he  noted  that 
Germany  even  pays  for  its  foreign  students.  My  stu- 
dents, Professor  Ryan,  now  in  University  College,  Dub- 
lin, and  Mr.  Milis,  now  1851  Exhibition  Scholar  in 
Berlin,  have  been  a cost  to  the  Prussian  Government  of 
more  than  £30  a year  each  during  their  residence  in 
Germany.  The  average  cost  to  the  State  of  foreign  stu- 
dents in  the  Prussian  Universities  in  1897  was  £31.  I 
take  that  from  the  Report  of  Consul  Rose,  to  the 
Foreign  Office. 

Evidence  of  the  work  accomplished  in  this  College, 
real  University  work,  both  as  to  extension  of  knowledge 
(research)  and  as  to  diffusion  of  knowledge  (teaching), 
has  been  submitted  by  the  President.  Helms  presented 
a pamphlet,  in  which  arc  given  the  titles  of  the  memoirs 
and  books  published  by  Professors  and  students  of  this 
College,  and  a list  of  members  of  the  College,  aijd  their 
work  in  after  life.  The  genius  of  the  Celtic  race  is  reen 
rather  in  its  intelligence,  and  poetic  nature  than  in  its 
industry.  This  should  be  remembered,  and  tlie  most 
promising  youth  of  Connaught  led  rather  to  the  prose- 
cution of  Science  and  Literature,  where  the  imagination 
is  so  important,  than  to  trades  and  manual  occupations. 
It  cannot  he  seriously  considered  wise  to  degrade  a Col 
lege.  As  a University  College,  the  principles  on  which 
this  College  is  founded  are  sound,  and  must  in  the  end 
prevail.  It  should  he  the  head  of  the  system  of  edu- 
cation of  the  province  and  remain,  with  corporate  free- 
dom, what  it  has  been,  a centre  of  light  and  learning  in 
the  West. 

10.  Chemistry  belongs  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  as  re- 
gards its  chief  development,  hut  it  is  also  concerned  with 
tiie  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  the  School  of  Engineering. 
I think  an  attempt  should  ho  made  to  extend  its  useful- 
ness in  respect  of  technical  applications.  Lectureships 
should  be  established  in  Chemical  Technology  and  Agri- 
culture, tentatively,  and  capable  men  should  be  ap- 
pointed, so  that  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  the  Lecturers  could  devote  themselves  to  re- 


search— when  not  occupied  with  students.  I consider  Galway. 

that  Galway  is  an  admirable  centre  for  research  and  

high  class  University  work.  April  8, 1902. 

Successful  prosecution  of  original  inquiry  in  Chemis-  — . 
try  requires  not  only  leisure  for  the  Professor  to  cead  re  ‘ e^er* 
and  think,  hut  also  many  capable  assistants  to  carry  q ’ 
out  experiments  in  the  laboratory.  German  Profes- 
sors have  a little  army  of  these,  working  mostly  as  a 
labour  of  love.  This  is  impossible  in  Ireland,  and  some 
pecuniary  arrangement  has  to  be  made.  To  wliat  re- 
sults this  kind  of  work  has  led  in  the  past,  everyone 
knows.  No  one  knows  to  what  it  may  not  lead  in  the 
future. 

I believe  it  would  be  a wise  investment  for  the  State 
to  create  a number  of  Research  Scholarships,  at  from 
£150  to  £200  a year,  to  induce  our  advanced  students 
to  continue  research  work  here  in  Galway.  The  success 
which  has  attended  our  1851  Exhibition  Scholars  and 
others,  in  post-graduate  work  in  Physics  and  Chemis- 
try, proves  that  we  have  the  students,  and  that  we  are 
able  to  educate  them  to  the  highest  research  standard  of 
such  Universities  as  Cambridge,  Heidelberg,  and  Ber- 
lin. This  is  evident  from  the  portion  of  the  pamphlet 
already  referred  to  devoted  to  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
which,  I believe,  has  been  submitted. 

7946.  Professor  Lorrain  Smith. — You  say  Lecture- 
ships should  be  established  in  Chemical  Technology — 
have  you  any  Chemical  industries  in  Galway  ? — No,  ex- 
cept distilling. 

7947.  To  what  purpose  would  you  mean  this  to  ap- 
ply?— Such  students  would  undoubtedly  go  away  from 
here  to  technological  work  in  other  places,  unless  we 
were  successful  in  doing  something  to  start  industries 
here. 

7948.  Tli  at  was  what  was  in  my  mind.  I wished  to 
know  if  your  suggestion  bore  that  interpretation? — I 
think  that  is  a result  which  is  quite  possible.  It  has 
been  done  before. 

7949.  Dr.  Stark ie. — It  was  stated  in  Dublin,  in  evi- 
dence by  Professor  McClelland,  that  a considerable 
amount  of  research  work  is  done  in  Chemistry  in  the 
College  here.  I would  be  glad  to  know  if  that  state- 
ment is  accurate  ? — I think,  considering  the  number  of 
advanced  students  and  assistants,  that  the  result  is  all 
that  we  could  expect.  I believe  it  is  very  good.  _ 

7950.  Is  it  a fact  that  you  are  not  satisfied  with  pre- 
paring the  students  here  merely  for  examinations  in  the 
Royal  University,  but  that  some  of  them  remain  here 
subsequently  to  do  work  in  your  laboratories?— Yes. 

7951.  For  how  many  years  after  taking  their  degrees 
in  the  Royal  University  do  they  remain  here  working 
in  the  laboratory ?— After  their  B.A.,  sometimes  two 


7952.  Then  they  leave  you  and  go  abroad  in  many 
cases? — Yes  ; usually  to  Germany. 

7953.  I think  Professor  M'Clelland  said  there  were 
no  satisfactory  laboratories  in  this  country  ? — Oh,  no  ; 
that  is  not  the  reason.  It  is  because  in  the  laboratories 
abroad  there  is  move  work  being  done,  and  they  go 
where  work  is  being  done  ; not  for  the  laboratories  them- 
selves, but  for  the  sake  of  the  work. 

7954.  I think  Professor  M‘Clelland  stated  that  the 
equipment  of  the  Irish  laboratories  is  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  be  gave  that  as  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
men  go  away — because  there  were  not  large  laboratories 
here,  and  there  was  not  sufficient  money  to  equip  them 
satisfactorily? — I don’t  think  that  is  so. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Richard  John  Kinkead,  Esq.,  b.a.,  m.d., 


.c.s.i.,  Professor  of  Midwifery,  Queen’s  College,  Galway, 
examined. 


7955.  Chairman. — Professor  Kinkead,  we  shall  he 
happy  to  hear  your  views  on  the  various  matters  referred 
to  in  the  Summary  which  you  have  been  good  enough 
to  send  us? — In  my  opinion,  any  recasting  of  the  Uni- 
versity system  in  Ireland  will  be  incomplete  and  un- 
satisfactory which  does  not  provide  for  the  re-establish- 
ing of  a teaching  University  on  the  lines  of  the  late 
Queen’s  University. 

It  may  he  presumption  on  my  part  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  general  subject  of  University  Education, 
more  especially  as  I have  no  commission  from  the 
Corporate  Body  of  the  College  to  do  so,  and,  conse- 
quently, can  only  state  my  personal  views.  I look, 
however,  with  apprehension  on  the  suggestion  of  segre- 
gating the  youth  of  Ireland  ill  sect  avian  Universities ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proposition  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  for  Protestant  Episcopalians,  a Belfast 


niversity  for  Presbyterians,  and  a Dublin  University 
ir  Roman  Catholics,  is  one  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
elf  are  of  Ireland,  which  could  not  satisfy  the  necessi- 

es  of  the  country.  „ , , 

A considerable  body  of  lay  Catholic  opinion  coincides 
ith  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  demanding 
mb  a change  as  shall  give  them  University  Education 
ith  what  has  been  termed  a Catholic  atmosphere.  1 
link  this  claim  should  be  conceded.  It  is  essential 
i the  interests  of  education  to  put  an  end  to  the  un- 
■st  agitation,  frequent  commissions,  changes,  and 
im’ours  of  changes  prejudicial  to  educational  work, 
hich  have  hindered  the  development  of  this  College. 
,oman  Catholics,  in  my  opinion,  have  as  much  right 
i a share  in  the  prestige  of  the  University  of  Dublin 
3 Protestants,  and  I do  not  think  they  will  be,  or  ought 
> be  content  to  be  excluded,  and  X think  the  most 


Richard  John 
Kinkead,  Esq., 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND, 
solution  of  the  question  would  be  the  zealous  in  their  teaching.  They  alluded  to  the  teach- 


founding  and  endowment  of  a College  for  Catholics  in 
connection  with  the  University  of  Dublin.  Whether 
such  a College  be  founded,  or  a new  University  be 
created,  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  under  a reconstructed 
University,  should  be  maintained. 

In  State-supported  institutions  all  classes  and  creeds 
should  have  equal  rights  and  privileges,  without  the 
domination  of  any  denomination.  The  claim  put  for- 
ward, for  example,  that  in  Galway  College  the  majority 
of  the  Professors  and  the  majority  of  the  Council  should 
be  Roman  Catholics  is  a demand,  not  for  equality,  but 
for  ascendancy.  Moreover,  it  implies  the  principle  that 
a Professor  should  be  appointed  to,  or  debarred  from, 
a Chair  on  the  grounds  of  religious  belief.  Professors 
should  be  appointed  on  the  grounds  of  learning  and 
good  character  only ; to  exclude  an  able  man,  because 
he  is  a Protestant  or  a Roman  Catholic  is,  to  my  mind, 
persecution  more  insidious,  but  no  less  intolerable  than 
in  any  other  form.  Under  such  a system  of  appoint- 
ment, that  a majority  of  the  Professors  should  be 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  would  not  make  the  College 
denominational.  . 

It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  that  a Catholic  Pro- 
fessor, teaching  a mixed  class,  would  be  bound  in 
honour  to  avoid  giving  utterance  to  anything  which 
could  offend  or  affect  the  religions  belief  of  his  auditors. 
Protestant  Professors  have  as  high  a sense  of  honour, 
and  experience  has  shown  that  the  declaration  made 
by  a Professor  on  taking  office,  is  observed  in  both  the 
letter  and  spirit. 

I do  not  agree  with  the  proposition  that  a prepon- 
derance of  Catholic  Professors,  as  such,  is  needed,  to 
give  the  Catholic  population  confidence  in  the  College. 

I believe  that  they  have  confidence  in  the  College  at 
present,  that  they  know  the  best  men  available  are 
appointed  Professors,  that  no  interference  with  the 
faith  of  the  students  is,  or  ever  has  been,  attempted, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  tolerated,  that  if  the  ban  of 
their  Church  were  withdrawn,  they  would  gladly  seek 
the  advantages  of  the  College. 

So  that  what  I deem  essential,  the  appointment  of 
the  best  men,  irrespective  of  class  or  creed,  be  secured, 

I.  am  not  prejudiced  with  regard  to  the  manner  of 
appointment.  That  by  the  Crown  has  the  advantages 
that  it  has  hitherto  secured  Professors  of  high  academic 
distinction,  and  that  it  entitles  those  holding  Arts’ 
Chairs  to  superannuation.  It  should  entitle  all,  but 
the  Treasury,  though  admitting  that  professional  prac- 
tice is  essential  for  efficient  teaching,  refuses  pensions 
to  the  Professors  holding  professional  Chairs,  because 
they  engage  in  professional  practice.  I think  this  is 
within  the  purview  of  the  Commission,  because 
the  question  of  superannuation,  in  connection  with  the 
very  small  pay  of  the  Professors,  is  really  a very  im- 
portant one.* 

Except  appointment  and  removal  by  the  Crown, 
the  audit  of  its  accounts,  and  responsibility  for  the 
proper  and  legal  application  of  the  endowment,  the 
Colleges  should  be  free  from  all  Government  interfer- 
ence or  control,  and  should  hold  not  only  College,  but 
most,  if  not  all,  University  Examinations.  I see  no 
insuperable  difficulty  in  even  the  Degree  examinations 
being  held  in  the  Colleges.  It  is  as  easy  for  the  Ex- 
aminers to  come  to  the  Colleges  as  it  is  for  the  students 
to  go  to  the  University,  with  this  advantage,  however, 
in  the  former  case,  that  the  students  would  be  saved 
a considerable  expenditure  that  many  of  them  can 
badly  afford. 

Queen’s  College,  Galway,  has  done,  and  is  doing, 
good  work.  In  a speech  at  the  public  meeting  of  the 
Queen’s  University,  October,  1876,  Sir  M.  E.  HickB- 
Reach  said : “ You  are  aware  that  certain  gentlemen 
visited  your  Colleges  as  Government  Commissioners, 
in  order  to  inquire  into  various  matters  connected  with 
them.  Two  of  these  Commissioners,  Dr.  Osborne  Gor- 
don and  Dr.  Allman,  are  known  throughout  England 
and  Scotland  as  eminent  University  men.  Anyone 
who  knows  Oxford  well,  knows  the  work  Dr.  Gordon 
has  done  for  years  past,  not  only  as  senior  tutor  of  the 
. largest  college  in  that  University,  but  in  assisting  in 
the  governing  and  teaching  in  the  University  itself. 
Dr.  Allman’s  name  is  also  well  known  to  all  who  have 
followed  the  course  of  the  Scottish  Universities.  These 
two  gentlemen,  after  a patient  and  careful  investiga- 
tion, expressed  almost,  I may  say,  their  astonishment 
to  me  at  the  results  cf  that  investigation.  They  spoke 
of  the  Professors  as  a body,  not  merely  of  men,  many 
of  whose  names  are  known  to  the  world,  but  of  the 
Professors  as  a body,  as  thoroughly  able,  efficient,  and 

* See  pa 


ing  of  the  Colleges  as  excellent,  10  wm  resuus  as  suc- 
cessful ; and  I am  happy  to  add,  when  referring  to 
Galway  College— a College,  perhaps,  whose  circum- 
stances are  not  so  fortunate  as  those  of  its  larger  sisters 
—they  said  it  was  nothing  behind  Belfast  or  Cork.” 

In  1885  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Ireland  reported : “ We  regard 
the  list  of  distinctions,  as  presented  by  Belfast,  Cork, 
and  Galway,  as  eminently  creditable,  and  as  one  to 
which  any  College  would  be  entitled  to  point  with 
legitimate  gratification.” 

Handicapped,  as  it  is,  by  the  system  of  appointing 
Examiners  in  the  Royal  University,  it  has  hold  its  own 
in  the  competition  for  Honours,  and  has,  considering 
the  difficulties  it  has  had  to  contend  with,  been  sue- 

It  lias  been  the  fashion  of  lato  years  to  exalt  Belfast 
at  the  expense  of  Cork  and  Galway ; to  declare  the 
former  a success,  to  denounce  the  latter,  and  especially 
Galway,  as  failures.  This,  no  doubt,  was.  politic ; a 
strong  card  to  play  in  the  game  of  University  re- 
adjustment, but  is  it  correct?  That  Belfast  is  a 
successful  'College  is  true ; the  last  persons  to  deny 
that  would  be  the  Professors  of  the  other  Queen’s 
(Colleges ; but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  other  Col- 
leges have  been  failures.  As  far  ns  regards  tlie  Catholic 
population,  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  has  been, 
and  is,  far  more  successful  than  Belfast. 

The  success  of  a University,  or  College,  cannot  be 
considered  solely  from  the  number  of  students — in  1873, 
the  Right  Hon.  Lyon  Playfair,  speaking  of  Galway 
College,  said:— "Small  as  the  number  (141)  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  larger  than  any  of  the  Colleges  in  Cam- 
bridge, with  two  exceptions— Trinity  and  St.  John’s." 

I have  not  yet  heard  it  suggested  that  those  Colleges 
aro  not  successful. 

The  policy  of  placing  a 'College  in  Galway  was  a 
wise  one.  It  brought  within  the  reach  of  those  of 
moderate  means  a liberal  education,  ami  afforded  to 
the  clever  youth  a chance  o.f  rising  in  the  world,  but 
it  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  expected  that  in  numbers 
it  could  ever  equal  Belfast  or  Cork;  the  adjustment 
of  the  stipends  of  the  Professors  shows  that  it  wa3 
not  even  contemplated. 

Tho  Province  of  Connaught  is  the  poorest  in  Ireland. 
It  contains  the  greater  part  of  what  is  known  as 
the  congested  districts,  the  bulk  of  the  population  de- 
pending on  agriculture  and  fishing,  are  too  poor  to 
provide  a large  clientcUc  for  literary  and  professional 
pursuits.  The  Census  returns  for  1891  show  the  pupils 
attending  Secondary  Schools  in  the  three  provinces  to 
be — Ulster,  6,503 ; Munster,  3,083 ; Connaught,  1,441. 
In  the  Session  1899-1900,  the  students  in  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  numbered  347,  in  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 
178,  in  Queen's  College,  Galway,  110,  being  in  the  re- 
spective proportions  of  '5 : 3,  6 '.8,  and  7 • 6 of  the  pupils 
attending  the  Secondary  Schools.  Since  the  foundation 
of  these  Colleges  the  great  social  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  country  makes  it  all  the  more  im- 
portant that  this  University  College  should  be  retained 
in  full  vigour. 

Here  it  may  be  permitted  mo  to  point  out  that, 
without  a huge  system  of  eleemosynary  aid,  injurious 
to  education,  demoralising,  and  dangerous  to  the 
country,  the  educational  needs  o,f  the  provinces  could 
not  bo  met  by  a Dublin  College.  The  proposition  that 
the  University  of  Dublin  could  satisfy  the  needs  of 
Episcopalians,  a Presbyterian  University  in  Belfast 
those  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  a Roman  Catholic  Uni- 
versity in  Dublin  those  of  the  Catholics,  is  fallacious. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  docs  not  and  cannot  meet 
the  needs  of  the  members  of  tho  Church  of  Ireland 
scattered  throughout  the  country.  The  incomes  of 
the  classes  whose  sons  were  sent  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  have  been  largely  reduced  by  the  social  revolu- 
tion which  has  been  going  on  in  Ireland.  As  a result 
of  the  Irish  Cliui'ch  Act,  1869,  the  incomes  of  the 
Protestant  Clergy  have  been  cut  down  ; the  various 
Land  Acts  have  impoverished  the  country  gentry,  the 
fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  investments  has  affected 
the  incomes  of  others,  and  the  earnings  of  professional 
men  have  decreased. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  coat  of  education  has  in- 
creased. Formerly  wo  had  only  to  provide  for  the 
professional  or  University  education  of  our  sons,  now 
the  education  of  our  daughters  is  as  extensive,  and,  u 
anything,  more  expensive. 

The  result  is  shown  in  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  students  on  the  books  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
ge  507. 
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__ ...  __.ii  or  reduced  means,  and  increased  educa-  firm'ary  into  the  Galway  Hospital,  provided  for  the  Galwav. 

With  small. pr_reauc  ^ >resi(lenco  ^ and  the  appoinbment  of  the  Medical  Professors  as  the  Med  cal 

~ " •'  ' staff,  made  it  a Clinical  School  for  Queens  College,  Apnl  8, 1902. 

Galway,  and  secured  to  the  students  the  right  of  Riclinrd  John 


£TohSTbJUMete7politon  Colleges  cannot  he  home, 
lither  by8  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  or  Catholics, 
either  oy  f /-mWa.  Gal  wav.  or  dennvn 


Sufi  the  Queen's  College,  Galway  or  depriving 
•t- anv  of  its  Faculties,  or  making  it  denominational 
„0Uld  inflict  irreparable  injury  on  this  province  and 
S City  of  Galway.  Its  Library  is  open  to  th e in- 
habitants, public  lectures  are  delivered  by  the  Pro- 
fessors ; many  from  the  county  and  province  owe  their 
prospects  and  prosperity  in  life  to  it  while  the  with- 
drawal  of  the  money  expended  by  tho  College, 


instruction  therein.  , „ , _ , Kinkeud,  Esq., 

I hand  in  here  extracts  from  the  Galway  Hospital  B A^  M J(  j 
Act  containing  those  provisions,  t l.k.c.s.  . 

At  present  Clinical  instruction  is  given  to  the  stu- 
dents in  the  Galway  Hospital,  the  Union  Hospital, 
and  the  Fever  Hospital.  The  Galway  Hospital  contains 
sixty  beds,  and  draws  its  patients  from  the  entire 
County  Galway.  It  has  a complete  stafi  of  Physicians 
• • Physicians — Professors  Kinkead 


*»•  So  . MlyVliM  Ho™  Surgeon  and  . stafi  of 

increase  Galway  oilers  special  advantages  ; trained  nurses.  The  Union  Hospital  containing  ninety- 

C 1 ‘ bealthv  stiuleSs  can  livo  economically  ; it  is  a seven  beds,  and  the  Fever  Hospital  forty-four  are  under 

small  town’  whe-ro  tho  students  can  easily  bo  kept  the  charge  of  Professor  Colahan  and  Dr. ; 

nheovvation  and  ofiers  few  opportunities  for  Regular  Clinical  instruction  is  given  a.  these  hospual.-. 
r8SatiSr^d  and  .in  addition,,  formal  finical  ^ectum_are  delivered 

I can  best  illustrate  from  the  Medical  School  the 
*tmtago»,  I nay  without  exaggeration  say  tlio  no- 
cessity  to  persons  of  small  means  of  this  College.  A 
medical  student  in  Galway  can,  without  a Scholarship 
r Exhibition,  almost  defray  the  cost  of  his  education 


to  the  students  by  the  Medical  Professors  in  rotation 
twice  a week.  _ , , 

It  lias  been  stated  in  evidence  (p.  17,  First  Vo.ume  of 
Report— Dr.  O’Dwyer),  as  a reason  for  the  alleged 
failure  of  the  Medical  School— “ That  the  Workhouse 
Hospital  and  County  Infirmary,  being  places  where 
Clinical  lectures  are  given,  do  not  exhibit  the  highest 
results  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Science.”  This  state- 


and  maintenance  for  what  it  would  cost  him  in  a 
Dublin  school  to  pay  for  teaching  alone  ; wline  a stu- 

°°The  Slate  lias  given  tho  Protestants  of  Connaught  the  major  operations  of  S^gery  are  performed  and  tlie 

enjoyed  for  fifty  yearn.  I protest  agamst  it  tang  ^ ^ a tt  t „„  made  by  tl,„  Kojal  College 

‘^e‘Se  rigMta  tan  given  to  the  Kom.n  rfj^to.M-dj. 


Catholics  of  Connaught.  I sincerely  regret  they  have 
not  been  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it  as  fully  as  they 
might  have  done.  I heartily  desire  that  a way  may 
be  devised  which,  without  infringing  on  the  rights  of 
their  Pro  leal  ant  fellow-countrymen,  shall  enable  them 
to  make  use  of  the  advantages  provided  for  them. 
For  the  full  development  of  the  College,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  its  advantages  to  all,  the  opposition  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  should  be  at  least  withdrawn, 


off  their  list  of  recognised  hospitals.  They  sent  down 


Commission — Mr.  H.  Fitzgibbon  and  Mr.  M'Causland 
— to  investigate  the  Clinical  teaching  and  state  of  the 
hospitals  in  Galway.  These  gentlemen  reported  in 
favour  of  the  Galway  hospitals.  A Joint  Committee 
from  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  Physicians, 
consisting  of  Dr.  Craig  and  Mr.  Bennett,  subsequently 
came  down,  visited  and  inspected  the  hospitals,  and 
inquired  into  the  whole  question  of  the  Clinical  teach- 

if  its  active  co-operation  cannot  be  secured.  This  ought  had^L^nt^ 

not  to  he  beyond  the  resources  .of  atateaman^,  more  S^S^d  Surgeons. 


especially  if  the  claim  of  Catholics  to  a College  or 
University  he  conceded. 

The  Corporate  Body  of  this  College  suggests  some 
important  alterations  which  should  tend  to  this  result. 

1.  The  presence  of  a Catholic  Bishop  or  Bishops  on 
the  Board  of  Visitors.  For  my  own  part  I would  pre- 
fer that  a charge  against  a Professor  of  teaching  any- 


Attacks  have  been  made  on  the  Galway  Medical. 
School  which  seem  partly  due  to  ignorance  of  Galway, 
or  simplv  from  consideration  of  the  number  of  students, 
at  present  attending.  For  example,  Sir  Christopher 
Nixon  says: — “You  certainly  ought  not  to  maintain 
Galway  College  as  a Medical  School.  It  is  a monstrous 
IBP  mat  . cuorgo  agamm  , arm.™  » mto  ot  money  to  *>  P~>' 

tlrng  contrary  to  Agion. belief  ol  any  portion  of  1™  pm. , »« . * SLml 

class  should  go  m the  first  instance  to,  and  be  adjuai- 
catod  on  by,  tho  Visitors.  Their  duty  in  this  respect 
would,  I believe,  ho  light,  for  experience  hitherto  has 
shown  that  there  has  been  no  case  o-f  tlio  kind. 

2.  The  Deans  of  Residences  should  be  paid  suitable 
stipends,  and  made  members  of  the  Corporate  Body 

It  would,  in  my  opinion,  bo  legal,  under  the  provisions  lectuico  ^ , nrA.  f,1TT,pj  11T1 . 

of  the  Colleges’  Act,  to  erect  College  chapels  in  the  wuuldi  have ^ happened  if  that  student  had 
grounds,  as  well  as  to  require  the  attendance  of  stu-  but  I think  it  a monstoous  wast  nnliAoL” 

dents  at  services  and  religious  instruction  therein. 

3.  That  dual  'Chairs  in  History  and  Metaphysics  he 
established. 


reason  he  alleges  in  support  of  this  sweeping  condemna- 
tion of  a Medical  School  which  has  produced  many  dis- 
tinguished men,  is  that  “when  some  question  came 
before  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Royal  University 
within  the  past  two  or  three  years,  it  was  stated  that 
the  Professor  of  Midwifery  had  to  deliver  his  course  of 
lectures  to  one  student  only.  I do  not  know  what 


The  Medical  Faculty  of  Queen’s  College,  Galway, 


Medical  School  in  connection  with  Galway  College. 
It  is  no  argument  against  the  maintenance  or  value  of 
Galway  Medical  School  that  only  one  student  should  at 
one  time  have  taken  out  Midwifery  lectures,  nor  is  it 
correct  to  say  it  occurred  two  or  three  years^ago.^  lhe 


was  appointed  STfiS  golfing  “of  til.  College,  aid 

started  to  work,  without  apparatus,  museums,  or  hos-  veraity  issued  a regulation  t lectures  should 

pitals.  Tla  n.nieums  were  mated  by  Hie  Professors-  October  of  that  year  Midway  SSSJ 

the  Anatomical  museum  mainly  by  Professors  Croker  be  token  out  in  Hm  fourth  yrar  of  th.  Metol  eonrg 

King,  and  Ololand ; tho  Midwiftry  one  by  th.  pnrohase  <E.ai.  ttdendar,  1897,  p i®).  “ 

Of  the  valuable  collection  of  Professor  Montgomery  by  1886  all  the  third  lectures  There  was 

toe  Council,  and  added  to  since  by  Professors  Doherty  one  had  taka n < >ut  "f 

and  Kinkead.  Arrangements  were  made  with  the  therefore,  in  1887,  y rnnseauentlv  no  more 

medical  officers  of  tho  Workhouse,  County  Infirmary,  not  taken  out 

and  Fever  Hospitals,  by  which  those  institutions  were  could  attend  the  lectures.  This  relation,  sprang ; with 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  tho  Medical  Professors  of  the  out  i ™tice- efai 
College  for  Clinical  teaching,  attendance  at  which  was  with  tho  Royal  Unav  7»  Queen’s  College  Gal- 
recognised  by  the  Queen’s  University,  and  the  various  condemn  the 

Licensing  Bodies  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  ar-  way,  because  1SSUed  an  1"COn 

rangement  as  to  hospitals  continued  with  more  or  less  siderate  and  lll-advis  g . ..  . - Medical 

efficiency  until  after  the  death  of  tho  late  Surgeon  Another  reason  given  for  the  ^oLt^n  ^ the  «al 
of  the  County  Infirmary,  when  the  Galway  Hospital,  School  is  the  number  va’ue 

Act,  1892,  was  passed,  which  changed  the  County  In-  numbers  alone  do  not  necessarily  indicate  the  va.ue 

f See  page  505.  * See  paS8  ,W‘  ij>  2 
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of  a Medical  School.  The  character  of  the  teaching 
and  the  quality  of  the  men  have  to  be  considered,  and 
Galway  has  held  its  own  in  these  respects.  In  one 
Session  the  students  attending  lectures  in  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  numbered  124 ; since  that  date  the  num- 
ber has  fallen  to  between  thirty  and  forty.  The  chief 
cause  of  the  decline  is  the  establishment  and  working 
of  the  Royal  University.  Prior  to  its  establishment  a 
Medical  degree  could  nob  be  obtained  in  the  Queen’s 
University  unless  the  student  had  attended  at  least 
one  annus  mcdicus  in  one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 
In  the  Royal  University,  no  matter  where  the  student 
is  educated,  ho  can  obtain  a degree  an  passing  the . ex- 
amination. Therefore,  a cause  which  induced  some 
students  to  select  the  Medical  School  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Galway,  has  ceased  to  act.  But  what  has  mainly 
injured  the  Medical  School  of  the  College  is  the  unfair 
system  of  appointing  Examiners  in  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity, and  the  enormous  advantage  thereby  conferred 
on  the  Catholic  University  School  of  Medicine,  and,  in 
a lesser  degree,  on  that  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 


Out  of  a total  of  thirty-five  Examiners  in  Medicine 
Galway  has  only  two,  and  it  has  none  for  the  First 
Medical  examination.  Anyone  who  has  experience 
of  teaching  knows  what  importance  students  attach  to 
being  taught  by  an  Examiner,  ami  they  gravitate  neces- 
sarily to  the  schools  where  the  Professors  are  also 
Examiners.  In  the  Queen's  University  the  Professors 
of  the  Colleges  were  Examiners,  and  in  the  Medical 
Chairs  were  appointed  practically  by  rotation.  Each 
Collego  was  equally  represented  on  the  Examining 
Board;  while  the  system  of  the  Royal  University 
appears  to  be  the  assignment  of  Examiners  according  to 
numbers,  inflicting  thereby  grievous  injury  on  Cork 
and  Galway.  The  proper  system  for  a University,  with 
affiliated  Colleges,  is  not  tho  unduly  favouring  of  one 
or  two  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  but  an  equal 
representation  of  all  on  tho  Examining  Boards,  and  it 
is  certainly  inequitable  to  condemn  and  demand  the 
extinction  of  a well-organised  and  efficient  Medical 
School  because  adverse  legislation,  and  hostile  and 
unfair  administration,  have  tended  to  reduce  its  number 
of  students. 


Tho  Dublin  Medical  Schools  are  dependent  for  their 
existence  on  the  fees  of  the  students  attending.  A 
student  is,  _ therefore,  a valuable  asset,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  a matter  of  importance  to  the  Dublin 
Schools  that  the  provincial  ones  should  not  keep  stu- 
dents from  them.  Furthermore,  it  would  he  advan- 
tageous to  Belfast  to  gather  into  its  bosom  the  stray 
sheep  from  Ulster  who  come  to  Galway.  Consequently, 
the  testimony  of  the  representatives  of  Dublin  and 
Belfast  with  regard  to  the  Galway  Medical  School  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  strictly  impartial. 

It  has  also  been  put  forward  as  evidence  of  the 
failure  of  the  Galway  Medical  School,  that  only  sixteen 
of  its  students  graduated  in  the  Royal  University,  in 
. }*:nJe*TS  fro™  1691  to  1900,  inclusive.  I hand  in 
a table*  showing  that  forty-two  students  of  the  College 
obtained  their  three  degrees  of  M.B.,  B.Oh.,  and 
B.A.O.  ; that  six  old  students  obtained  ah  additional 
degree,  and  one  old  student  obtained  M.Ch.,  Honoris 
Causo,  within  that  period,  while  many  of  these  had 
studied  for,  and  taken  out,  their  B.A.  degree  as  well 
It  would,  however,  ho  a fallacious  test  of  the  work 
done  m the  Galway  Medical  School  to  count  Universitv 
degrees  alone,  as  many  of  our  students  qualify  in  the 
Co.lege  of  Surgeons  m Dublin,  or  proceed  to  Edinburgh 
ox  Glasgow.  ° 

ar,e  ab!?  to  eive-  as  8°^  teaching  in 
<°ui  Medical  School  as  tho  students  receive  in  Dublin 


, v.  in  case  ot  some 

-specia1  subjects,  as,  for  instance— Practical  Midwifery 
Bogy,  Mental  Diseases,  and  Operative  Sui- 


Ophthalmm„e_.,  —emeu  ^senses,  ana  imperative 
®eiri.  fv  tbese  are  usuall7  taken  out  in  the  fifth  vei 
wSlfe  °r  Wb6r?Ver  th0  student  intends  to  presei 
himself  for  examination.  * 

We  think  it  rather  an  advantage  to  students  wl 

thlt  aJUlJ  aSd  ,cor“Plete  four  years’  trainir 

that  they  should,  in- their  fifth  year,  take  out  sued 

'■oE'pii  “meth“8  »«  adopted  i 

Tlio  Medical  School  of  Galway  College  has  bee 
mor Jfnt  i°f  'funds-  Stat0  assistance  shod 
a poor  than  in  a rich  distric 
th®  Government  has  been  quite  tl 
contrary  It  is  unjust  to  condemn  the  Medical  Sohcn 
+L  aUvUre’  ?nd  reProach  it  with  the  smallness  < 
moddwnt1  °!ui,denl3'  .w.hen  the  Government  has  nc 
provided  it  with  the  requisite  assistance. 


It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of— the 
absolute  necessity  for— Physiological  and  Pathological 
laboratories.  Out  of  its  small  grant  of  £1,600  a year 
and  out  of  tho  savings  of  tho  endowment,  the  College’ 
as  far  ns  possible,  lias  provided  instruments  for  Physio! 
logical  training,  and  has  paid  a lecturer  in  Pathology. 
But  far  more  is  needed.  Owing  to  the  advance  of 
Physiological  Science  since  tho  foundation  of  the  Col- 
lege, it  lias  become  impossible  for  ono  Professor  to 
efficiently  teach  both  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  The 
appointment  of  a Professor  of  Physiology  is  therefore 
absolutely  essential. 

Pathology  of  late  years  has  become  » most  important 
science.  Tho  appointment  of  a Profeasor  is  nob  only 
needed  in  tlio  interests  of  the  Medical  School,  but 
would  bo  of  enormous  utility  to  Gahvay  ami  tho  sur- 
rounding country  in  tho  investigation  of  tho  causation 
and  prevention,  as  well  as  the  diagnosis,  of  contagious 
disease. 

So  far  from  tho  Medical  School  of  this  College  being 
a failure,  it  lias  shown  great  evidence  of  vitality. 
Notwithstanding  considerable  local  difficulties,  and  the 
danger  of  not  obtaining  thoir  hospital  certificates— 
that  existed  at  one  time,  but  is  now  removed— the 
students  have  continued  to  come,  and  wo  arc  satisfied 
that  they  will  continue  to  attend  tlio  School,  and  that 
they  will  do  so  in  much  larger  numbers  if  it  received 
anything  like  fair  play. 

I should  like,  also,  to  road  a letter  sent  mo  by  a 
former  very  distinguished  student  of  this  College— Sir 
Thornley  Stoker,  late  President  of  the  lloyal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland  ; and  1 may  here,  mention  that  we 
have  had  the  honour  of  supplying  from  this  school  three 
Presidents  of  tho  lloyal  College  of  Surgeons— Sir 
Thornley  Stoker,  Sir  William  Thomson,  and  Dr. 
Mapother.  Sir  Thornley  Stoker  writes  : — 


“ I do  not  require  any  help  to  make  me  remember 
tho  good  work  in  teaching  done  in  my  old  College 
of  Galway,  or  tho  high  distinction  you  have 
achieved  in  tho  field  of  Surgery.  I have  known  the 
Queen’s  College,  Galway,  as  a student,  as  a Visitor, 
when  I was  President  of  tins  College  of  Surgeons, 
as  a Surgical  Fellow  and  Examiner  in  tho  Royal 
University,  and  as  ono  interested  in  watching  a 
College  where  he  received  much  early  benefit.  The 
result  of  all  this  is,  that  I think  Galway  turns  out 
Medical  men  second  to  nono  of  those  who  come  from 
the  other  Queen’s  Colleges ; and  in  tho  particular 
matter  of  Clinical  knowledge,  I place  tlio  alumni 
of  Galway  very  high  indeed.  You  are  most  wel- 
come to  state  my  opinion  on  these  matters,  or  to 
make  any  use  you  think  well  of  what  I say.” 
™796£-  ClUrBMAN—Whnt  is  tho  dato  of  that?-The 
7th  of  March,  1902  ; and  I may  also  mention  that  of 
the  five  travelling  Scholarships  up  to  the.  present 
granted  by  tho  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  three  have 
been  gained  by  Galway  students. 

7957.  Most  Itov.  Dr.  IIealy. — I have  only  a few  ques- 
tions  to  ask  you.  You  say  the  claim  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  have  the  University  system  so  modified 
that  Catholics  may  bo  educated  in  what  is  called  a 
Catholic  atmosphere  ought  to  be  conceded,  you  think?— 
Yes.  J 


7958.  Would  you  admit  tho  practical  application 
omen  Princilde  “1  Galway? — I don’t  quite  follow  you. 

• n i d wrni®d  7<m  have  that,  principle  applied 

m Galway?  llie  reason  I ask  is  because  Galway  is 
pre-eminently  a Catholic  county  and  city  ?— Very  largely 


Vi  u-11-  any  part  ox  Ireland  more  Catholic 
than  the  county  and  the  town  of  Galway?— I could 
not  toll  you  that.  I have  not  gone  into  the  figures. 

, I ?lay  tho  liberty  of  saying,  because  I 

happen  to  know  it,  and  statistics  show  it,  that  there  is 
not  a uistnct  in  Ireland  that  is  more  pre-eminently 
wS i i T?oly  'ya,lt  to  k”°w,  would  you  apply  the 
5™#  to  Galway?— I think,  in  Galway,  tho  other 
population  tho  Protestant,  should  not  he  deprived,  as 
V!  a.  Gbllege  with  a Catholic  atmosphere, 
li.i'l1' t0  University  Education,  which  they  have, 
and  wlncb  is  absolutely  essential  to  thorn. 

they  should  bo  deprived  of  the 
PP,  ,1,u™ty  .of  getting  University  Education,  and  I 
i ,nofc  t,  unk  it  desirable  that  the  atmosphere  should 
be  such  as  to  deprive  them  of  that.  Safeguards  ought 
Di, hb-n^n’  Y?  Bay’  however,  that  Trinity  College, 
mrvmV,o’  d ,notA, nnd  cann°t,  meet  tlio  needs  of  the 
Ahe  Chu?dl  of  Ireland,  who  are  scattered 

throughout  the  country?— Yes 


* See  page  5C7. 
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7863  A fortiori  a Catholic  University  College  in 
Dublin  could  not,  and  would  not,  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  scattered  throughout  the  country  ? 

7964  The  reasons  you  gave  us — the  cost  of  living  in 
Dublin  fees,  and  other  things— would  apply  with  still 
more  force  to  Catholics  ?— Yes  ; I think  I have  admitted 
that  in  my  evidence. 

7965.  Supposing  we  are  to  have  a University  College 
in  Galway,  as  I sincerely  hope  we  shall,  is  it  not  a 
natural  thing  that  if  there  he  any  influence  predomi- 
nating there  at  all,  it  should  be  a Catholic  rather  than 
a Protestant  influence?— I think,  as  to  the  predominat- 
in'' influence,  as  far  as  the  Professors  go,  that  it  should 
be°one  which  would  spring  up  from  their  learning, 
high  character,  and  academic  standing,  and  I antici- 
pate that  in  the  course  of  time  you  might  have  a very 
much  larger  number  of  Catholic  Professors  than  you 
would  of  Protestants. 

7966.  I suppose  you  also  think  that,  for  the  fuller 
development  of  the  College  and  the  extension  of  its 
advantages  to  all,  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  should  be  at  least  withdrawn,  if  its  active  co- 
operation cannot  be  secured? — Yes. 

7967.  And  you  suggest  certain  means  for  securing 
that  most  desirable  end?— Yes  ; and  that  the  Corporate 
Body  highly  approve  of. 

7968.  Would  any  other  means  be  so  likely  to  be  efli- 
cacious  in  that  respect  as  to  remove  the  objections  made 
to  the  constitution  of  the  College  by  the  Catholic  Hier- 
archy from  the  beginning?— I think  that  the  proposi- 
tions which  the  Corporate  Body  have  made  go  a very 
large  way  in  that  direction. 

7969.  Some  of  them  certainly  do ; but  there  is  one 
fundamental  objection  which  has  been  made  from  the 


beginning,  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  Profes-  q ax  wav. 

sors : what  I want  to  know  is  this — and  I think  your  — 
opinion  would  be  valuable  on  it — would  you  have  any  April  8, 1902. 
objection,  as  an  educationalist,  to  have  the  Professors  R.  . “TV. 
appointed  by  an  elective  governing  body,  on  wlnch 
academic  interest  and  academic  opinion  would  be  pio-  A > M I) 
minently  represented,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  IR(.3I_ ' 
the  academic  body,  rather  than  by  the  Crown?— 

I have  said  I am  nor  at  all  prejudiced  as  to  the  method 
of  appointment,  provided  men  are  appointed  on  aca- 
demic grounds,  and  for  high  character  only. 

7970.  So  far  as  that  goes,  I quite  agree  that  that  is 
essential? — I think  there  is  a way  in  which  something 
of  that  sort  might  be  done,  and  what  I myself  was 
rather  in  favour  of,  that  is,  that  a Board  might  be 
created  to  recommend  for  appointments,  to  consist  oi 
a representative  of  the  faculty  in  which  the  vacancy 
occurred,  a Catholic  Bishop,  a Protestant  Bishop,  and 
two  or  three  laymen,  with  the  President  of  the  College ; 
and  they  should  report  oil  the  fitness  of  the  man  to  be 
appointed.  Of  course,  as  I pointed  out,  there  is  one 
great  advantage  in  the  appointment  by  the  Crown  It 
gives  a claim  for  superannuation.  The  two  conditions 
required  for  pensions  by  the  Superannuation  Act  are, 
holding  direct  from  the  Crown,  and  being  paid  out  of 
+li«  fWicnlirlfltpd  Fund. 


7971.  Did  it  ever  strike  you,  apart  from  the  religious 
question  altogether,  that  it  is  a somewhat  dangerous 
thing  to  practically  leave  the  nomination  of  the  Pro- 
fessors in  the  hands  of  the  President,  or  to  have  them 
made  practically  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who,  at  the  same  time,  has  no  responsibility  for 
the  appointment?— I quite  agree  with  that.  I think  it 
is  a dangerous  thing  to  have  it  in  one  man’s  hands. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Philip  Sandford,  Esq.,  m.a.,  f.h.u.i. 


Professor  of  Latin,  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  examined. 


7972.  Chairman. — Professor  Sandford,  will  you 
kindly  give  us  the  views  which  you  are  prepared  to 
express? — A summary  of  my  evidence  was  sent  in 
referring  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Corporate  Body, 
and  I numbered  the  paragraphs  originally,  but  the 
numbers  have  been  left  out  in  the  printing.  The  reso- 
lutions of  the  Corporate  Body,*  on  which  I am  to 


Philip 

r,  Sanclford,  Esq., 
mention,  afterwards  went  m for  the  Indian  Civil  oer-  A ^ p_K  v.i. 
vice,  and  on  the  first  trial  got  third  place,  so  he  ’ 
was  a very  good  student.  There  was  another  man  that 
I remember,  too,  saying  very  much  the  same  thing  to 
me ; though  in  his  case  it  was  not  justified,  for  he 
went  in  and  got  First  Honours ; but  still,  lie  had  the 
feeling  before  him  that  the  examination  would  not  be 


lutions  of  the  Corporate  Body,*  on  which  i am  to  reeling  uetore  uuu  “'L " ' ds  went 

give  evidence,  I think,  have  been  sent  in.  The  first  favourable  to  him,  at  wub  He ’ a“^war  t 

is  that  the  substitution  of  the  Royal  University  m for  the  examination  of  Inspector  of  bchools,  and  i 


Queen’s  University  has  injuriously  af- 
fected University  Education  in  Ireland,  and  in- 
terfered with  the  proper  development  of  this  Col- 
lege. It  appears  to  me  that  not  only  the  substitution 
of  an  Examining  Board  for  a teaching  body  is  an  evil 
in  itself,  but  also  that  the  examinations  are  not  the 
best,  owing  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
carried  out.  They  are  regarded  as  the  sole  test  of  the 
various  Colleges,  and,  consequently,  there  is  very 
disastrous  competition  introduced,  and  the  character  of 
the  examinations  seem  to  mo  to  have  been  lowered.  A 
teacher  has  to  prepare,  or  is  supposed  to  prepare,  his 
students  in  a way  that  they  will  “ do  credit  to  the 
College,”  as  it  is  called ; and  that,  of  course,  means 
that  he  has  to  adopt  a certain  amount  of  cramming 
instead  of  education.  And  then  the  Examiners  are 
supposed  to  examine  in  a way  that  would  suit  their  own 
College,  and  the  result  is  a feeling  of  suspicion  which 
renders  the  examination  less  useful  as  a means  of 
education.  An  examination  should  be,  not  merely  a 
test,  but  a means  of  education.  I have  great  faith  in 
good  examinations  ; but  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence 
of  suspicions,  whether  justified  or  not,  seems  to  me  to 
diminish  the  educative  value  of  the  examinations. 
One  instance  that  I quote  is  of  a very  clever  hard- 
working student,  who  had  done  very  well  with  his  work, 
and  I said  to  him,  one  day,  after  lecturing,  “ You  know 
this  work  well,  and  you  ought  to  do  well.”  “ Oh,”  said 
he  to  me,  “ there  is  no  uso  in  expecting  to  do  well, 
unless  you  belong  to  University  College.”  I said, 
“ What  nonsense ; you  ought  to  have  more  sense. 
You  ought  to  know  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
know  your  work.”  “ Well,”  said  he,  “ last  year  we 
spent  a good  deal  of  time  in  preparing  a special  book, 
but  when  we  were  being  examined,  a fellow  examinee 
said  to  me,  ‘ Oh,  we  won’t  be  taken  in  that  book  at 
all.’  I said,  1 Why  so  ? ’ ‘ Because,  we  had  not  time 
to  do  it  at  the  University  College,’  said  he.”  Now,  X 
am  not  saying  that  this  was  justified ; but  here  were 
two  students,  with  this  impression  on  their  minds,  that 
they  could  not  appeal  to  the  examination  as  an  im- 
partial test.  The  student  I have  referred  to,  I may 


know  that  in  the  subject  which  I bad  done  with  him  he 
got  over  90  per  cent.,  and  he  did  very  well  in  other 
subjects  ; so  that  he  was  a good  student,  too.  It  seems 
to  me  a very  great  pity  that  such  feelings  should  exist 
in  the  minds  of  students.  Such  suspicions  became  in- 
tensified when  religion,  rather  than  fitness,  became  the 
basis  of  selection  of  Examiners,  and  the  Boards  were 
composed  of  “ one  and  one,”  and  the  students  were 
numbered— a very  futile  means  to  prevent  an  Ex- 
aminer’s acting  dishonestly.  I am  not  saying  that  the 
Examiners  deserved  these  suspicions.  I have  perfect 
confidence  in  the  honour  and  scholarship  of  my  col- 
league, but  I should  not  for  a moment  allow  myself  to 
think  that  I was  put  there  to  watch  him,  because  he 
differed  from  me  in  certain  tenets,  and  I should  resent 
his  taking  any  such  view  of  our  relations.  The  sugges- 
tion is  degrading,  and  bad  for  education. 


The  next  point  is,  that  the  principle  upon  which  this 
College  was  founded  is  a sound  one— for  the  better  ad- 
vancement of  learning  among  all  classes  of  His  Majesty  s 
subjects,  without  any  distinction  of  religious  creed  what- 
ever—I think  these  words  have  been  generally  misun- 
derstood. We  have  been  called  “ Godless  Colleges,  on 
the  strength  of  those  words,  whereas  the  words  ready 
mean  that  there  is  no  distinction  or  favour  with  refer- 
ence to  religion.  There  is  ample  provision  made  for 
the  religious  supervision  of  the  various  denominations, 
and  it  is  very  unfortunate,  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
Catholics  have  not  appointed  Deans  of  Residence.  It 
seems  to  me  a very  unfortunate  thing,  because  they 
now  permit  students  to  come  here  under  proper  safe- 
guards, and  it  appears  to  me  that  one  of  the  best  safe- 
guards that  could  be  adopted  for  preventing  religion 
from  being  interfered  with,  and  for  the  morals  of  the 
students,  would  be  their  appointing  Deans  of  Resi- 
dence. This  includes  what  I have  to  say  on  the  second, 
resolution  of  the  Corporate  Body,  and  also  on  the  fifth 
and  sixth,  because  the  fifth  is,  11  We  would  welcome  the 
presence  on  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  a Roman  Catholic 
Bishop.”  Unquestionably  we  would.  If  that  were 
done,  I think  the  appointment  of  a Roman  Catholic 
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Dean  of  Residence  would  follow,  and  I think  that  such 
an  appointment  would  be  very  advantageous  to  the  stu- 
dents in  every  way. 

The  sixth  point  is,  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
the  College  if  the  Deans  of  Residence  received  stipends, 
and  were  members  of  the  Corporate  Body.  I think  that 
would  be  giving  a position  to  them  that  they  deserve  to 
hold.  The  seventh  resolution  states  that  the  College 
has  accomplished  important  and  successful  University 
work  since  its  foundation,  and  that  we  are  desirous  that 
all  classes  and  denominations  should  more  largely 
participate  in  its  benefits.  We  have  put  in  a great 
deal  of  evidence  in  reference  to  the  work  that  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  College  and  to  the  careers  of  the 
students  afterwards,  and  every  one  that  has  the  interest 
of  the  College  at  heart  would,  of  course,  be  desirous 
that  its  benefits  should  be  more  largely  taken  advantage 
of.  The  eighth  resolution  is  in  reference  to  the  re- 
adjustment of  University  Education  in  Ireland.  The 
system  of  the  Royal  University  was  introduced  very 
suddenly,  and  brought  with  it  the  destruction  of  the 
Queen’s ; and  the  members  of  the  Queen’s  University 
at  the  time  had  no  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
opinion.  It  was  carried  out  in  less  than  a month, 
when  most  of  them  were  away  on  their  holiday,  in 
August.  The  result,  as  I have  tried  to  show,  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  injury  to  this  College,  as  well 
as  to  education  in  general.  In  the  re-adjustment  of 
University  Education  it  appears  to  us  that  the  form 
which  would  best  remedy  the  evils  would  be  a kind  of 
reconstruction  of  the  Queen’s  University  on  a wider 
basis.  I believe  it  has  been  suggested  before  to  this 
Commission  that  this  would  be  a satisfactory  solution. 
Of  course,  one  would  have  to  say  something  about  the 
details ; but  it  would  scarcely  be  necessary  to  go  into 
the  various  details.  I believe,  myself,  that  the  Colleges 
could  do  a great  deal  more  of  the  examining,  and  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  have  all  the  examinations  in 
Dublin. 

7973.  If  you  have  views  about  that,  don’t  hesitate, 
as  far  as  our  time  is  concerned,  to  express  them? — 
Well,  my  views  are  that  most  of  the  examinations 
could  with  greatest  advantage  be  conducted  in  the 
various  Colleges,  and  I would  make  all  the  Professors 
of  all  the  Colleges  Examiners,  and  would  have  some 
principle  of  selection,  or  rota,  so  that  certain  Examiners 
would  go  round  from  one  College  to  another,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  broken  up  into  sections,  having  only 
one  Examiner  from  each  College.  Eor  example,  take 
the  three  Queen’s  Colleges.  It  would  be  very  unfortunate 
to  have  it  made  a necessity  to  have  one  Examiner  from 
Cork,  one  from  Galway,  and  one  from  Belfast,  and  one 
for  any  other  College  that  was  affiliated.  I think  it 
would  be  much  better  to  have  all  the  Examiners  ap- 
pointed according  to  a rota,  and  let  them  examine  in 
all  the  Colleges  ; and  then”  all  that  the' students  could 
say,  if  dissatisfied,  would  be,  “We  have  fallen  on  a 
very  hard  year : we  have  had  very  hard  Examiners.” 
I am  quite  sure  that  that  might  be  said ; but  it  could 
not  be  said  that  the  Examiners  were  bad,  in  the  sense 
of  favouring  any  particular  institution.  That  is  what 
we  meant  by  recommending  a measure  of  autonomy 
which  would  enable  each  College  to  prescribe  its  various 
courses  of  study,  and  conduct  its  examinations  for 
degrees.  Of  course,  it  would  be  well  to  have  certain 
University  examinations  that  would  cement  the  Col- 
leges into  one,  and  keep  up  the  standard  and  tone, 
and  I would  also  let  all  the  Colleges  compete  for  certain 
Scholarships  and  Exhibitions. 

Then  the  ninth  resolution  is  in  reference  to  higher 
Technical  Education.  What  we  mean,  chiefly,  by  that 
is  Technical  Education  in  reference  to  the  University, 
as  opposed  to  mere  trade  educatioq.  What  is  called 
Technical  Education  here,  in  Galway,  is  very  useful, 
and  I am  not  saying  anything  against  it ; but  it  is 
chiefly  education  for  the  trades,  and  does  not  seem 
properly  adapted,  in  some  respects,  even  for  that.  Eor 
instance,  there  is  a very  striking  fact  that  I happen  to 
know  in  reference  to  Technical  Education  here.  There 
was  one  of  the  students  who  had  developed  a consider- 
able amount  of  art  taste,  and  had  done  some  good 
work,  and  won  some  medal.  Well,  he  found  his  voca- 
tion in  life  in  bottling  porter.  It  is  a sad  thing  to  see 
a man  like  that,  who  had  developed  an  artistic  taste, 
coming  down  to  that ; but  it  is  really  a fact.  I believe 
he  has  got  something  better  recently,  and  I hope  so, 
for  his  own  _ sake.  In  reference  to  the  demand  for 
higher  Technical  Education  here,  it  is  not  very  great, 
and  it  would  require  to  be  fostered.  There  is  one 
general  remark  that  I think  might  apply  in  reference 


to  this  .College,  and  that  is,  that  where  the  need  for 
education  is  least  felt,  there  it  is  really  greatest.  It 
is  one  of  the  things  you  have  to  foster  a demand  for 

The  next  point  is  that  the  College  has  suffered  from, 
inadequate  provision  for  maintenance  and  equipment 
I know  that  especially  in  reference  to  the  library.  Ia 
the  allc  cation  of  our  grant  I.  havo  to  fight  very  hard  to 
get  a certain  amount  for  the  library,  on  tire  ground  that 
this  is,  in  a sense,  our  laboratory — that  it  is  the  labora- 
tory for  the  classical  and  English  Professors ; but  the 
scientific  laboratories  absorb  a great  deal  of  our  grant 
so  that  the  library  has,  to  a certain  extont,  boon  starved" 
owing  to  tiro  enormous,  development  of  the  cost  of 
scientific  education.  Wliut  was  sufficient  fifty  years 
ago,  and  a fair  provision,  is  utterly  inadequate  now. 

In  reference  to  the  eleventh  resolution,  all  I have  to. 
say  is  that  in  many  subjects— take,  for  instance,  my 
own  subject,  Classics,  and  I know,  also,  in  English, 
the  range  of  teaching  is  very  wide.  You  will  be  read- 
ing Pindar  with  one  set  of  students,  and  the  next  set 
hardly  know  Grammar  ; so  you  have  a very  wido  range 
of  teaching  to  do,  and,  of  course,  it  is  obvious  that 
assistants  would  be  useful,  as  they  would  set  free  a 
great  deal  of  the  Professor’s  time  and  energies  for  the 
higher  students — not  that  he  should  neglect  the  weaker 
brethren  ; but  at  the  same,  time  he  could  do  more  with 
the  senior  and  more  clever  students  if  he  had  assist- 
ants. A second  Chair  in  Metaphysics  would,  I think, 
he  very  advisable.  The  two  systems  of  Philosophy  are- 
so  divergent  that  it  would  inspire  confidence  amongst 
the  people  who  were  likely  to  send  their  sons  to  this  Col- 
lege, if  Philosophy  were  taught  also  according  to  the- 
scholastic  system.  For  this  we  would  require  a Roman 
Catholic  Professor,  in  order  to  inspire,  confidence  in  the 
people  who  were  sending  their  sons  here. 

The  twelfth  resolution  is,  that  travelling  and  research 
Scholarships  should  bo  established.  That  goes  without 
saying.  As  far  as  needing  more  money  is  concerned, 
of  course,  we  need  more  money.  Wo  always  will ; and 
I don’t  think  that  anything  you  could  give  would 
satisfy  us.  The  only  thing  you  have  to  do  is  to  see  that 
we  make  good  use  of  it ; and  when  you  think  of  Oriel 
College,  which  is  not  so  very  much  larger  than  this  in 
the  number  of  its  students,  I may  remind  you  that  it 
received  a donation  of  £100,000  the  other  day,  and  I 
don’t  think  they  will  find  it  at  all  too  much.  Now, 
travelling  Scholarships  and  research  Scholarships,  un- 
questionably, would  be  useful.  I don’t  think  that  any 
evidence  is  necessary  on  that  point. 

The  next  resolution  is  that  attendance  at  lectures 
should  be  required  as  a qualification  for  a University 
degree.  What  I havo  written  about  this  is  this  : Even 
with  a perfect  system  of  examination,  the  advantages 
students  derive  from  association  with  one  another  in  the 
class-rooms,  the  literary  societies,  and  the  athletic 
field,  and  from  intercourse  with  learners  of  a larger 
growth — the  Professors  and  Lecturers — are  manifestly 
so  great  that  the  stamp  of  a University  degree  should 
he  reserved  for  those  who,  often  at  the  cost  of  no  little 
self-sacrifice  (in  itself  a useful  training)  have  ac- 
quired such  education  by  attendance  at  lectures.  I 
know  that  numbers  of  our  students  here  are  poor, 
and  they  work  their  way  with  very  little,  except  their 
Scholarships.  I have  known  some  to  get  through 
their  term  here  on  a Scholarship  of  £25  for  six  months, 
which  is  certainly  not  extravagant ; and  I have  known 
them  to  live  on  that.  They  should  get  some  credit  for 
this.  I think  that  to  reserve  degrees  for  those  who 
hail  attended  at  lectures  would  he  useful  in  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view.  Of  course,  there  is  the  difficulty 
about  the  extern  students  : they  have  to  a certain  extent 
a right  to  get  degrees  in  the  Royal ; but  it  appears 
to  me  that  that  could  be  met  by  letting  them  still  com- 
pete, but  by  marking  on  llieir  degrees  that  they  were 
gained  by  examination  only.  That  might  tell  for  them, 
or  tell  against  them.  If  the  examinations  were  of  a 
high  standard,  and  there  was  perfect  confidence  in 
them,  it  would  be  rather  a good  thing  to  have  a note 
across  the  degree  that  it  was  obtained  by  examination 
only,  and  not  merely  by  attendance  at  lectures.  Of 
course,  attendance  at  lectures  is  very  easy  for  a person 
who  has  time  and  money,  but  in  the  matter  of  exami- 
nations, success  is  only  for  those  who  work  hard,  and 
have  brains. 

7974.  Chairman. — There  are  two  points  on  which  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  a question,  and  one  is  this: 
Would  it  be  consistent  with  the  measure  of  autonomy 
which  you  desire,  in  enabling  the  College  to  conduct 
examinations  for  degrees,  that  there  should  be  in  each 
examination  an  extern  Examiner? — Oil,  quite.  1“ 
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I think  that  the  Professors  from  the  other  Col-  one  time,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  attendance  at  his  Galway. 
to  a certain  extent,  act  as  extern  Exami-  lectures.  , ,,  , . ..~r, 

leges  would,  to  7933.  1 should  not  like  to  argue  from  what  hms  hap-  April  8,  1902. 

nuite  so.  I asked  the  question  merely  to  pened  in  the  past  to  what  might  happen  in  the  future,  phaip 
1 acfprtain  the  meaning  of  the  resolution.  The  under  more  favourable  circumstances  ?— Quite  so.  l sandford,  Esq., 
^ irii  :R  this  : When  you  say  there  should  be  quite  agree  with  that ; and  I think  we  should  do  all  we  j p.r.o.i. 
a new  Chair  in  the  subjects  of  History  and  could  to  foster  the  desire  for  instruction  in  Agriculture. 
trSnhScs  to  be  occupied  by  a Homan  Catholic,  I 7984.  Dr.  Starkie.-I  have  only  one  question.  You 
are  not  proceeding  on  the  ground  that  stated  you  thought  the  extern  students  had  right  to 

has-been  a demand  for  it  in  the  actual  experience  be  examined  by  the  Royal  University.  I should  be 

there  li  ^ . „ XT „ . tjiere  js  very  little  demand,  glad  to  know  exactly  on  wliat  you^base^ that  light ?- 


as  fknow^for  Metaphysics.  The  amount  of  Meta- 
physics studied  here  is  very  small ; in  fact,  it  is  only 

l07976  And  there  has  been  still  loss  demand,  I suppose, 
ior  Homan  Catholic  teaching  of  Metaphysics  and  Logic 
in  this  College?— I don’t  know  whether  the  students  were 
Homan  Catholics  or  not.  The  amount  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Science  that  is  taught  m this  College  is 
-eallv  only  Logic,  and  it  would  not  make  any  differ- 
ence in  the  world  who  taught  it;  but  I think  it  would 
create  greater  confidence  if  the  people  knew  that  there 
was  such  an  arrangement  as  to  Metaphysics,  and  that 
if  they  came  to  the  College  they  could  be  taught  on  the 
•scholastic  system.  ......  , 

7977  As  I understand,  the  spirit  of  the  eleventh 
recommendation  is  the  same  as  that  expressed  in  the 
fifth?— Certainly,  I think  so. 

•cernect,  Visitor.  they  held  local  examinations  m Ireland ?— I dare  say  it 


It  is  only  a prescriptive  right.  They  have  been  ex- 
amined for  a certain  time.  Take,  for  example,  students 
from  the  Alexandra  College,  and  other  institutions. 
For  some  twenty  years  they  have  been  able  to  get  their 
degrees  in  that  way. 

7985.  I know  that ; but  has  a student  any  such  right 
who  is  not  yet  a member  of  the  University,  or  is  not 
yet  preparing  for  it : what  right  have  future  students  ? 
— I suppose  it  is  a sentimental  right.  Parents  have  a 
right  to  think  that  this  is  a facility  which  exists  when 
they  are  considering  what  they  will  do  with  their  sons 
and  daughters.  Here  is  a facility  actually  existing, 
and  which  has  existed  for  twenty  years  ; and  to  deprive 
them  of  it  seems  to  nie  to  be  a serious  matter. 

7986.  Suppose,  for  a moment,  that  they  have  any 
such  right — which  I am  inclined  to  doubt — do  you 
think  that  the  present  London  University  would  not 
provide  sufficiently  for  the  needs  of  such  students,  just 


'"ms  : Most  Iter  Dr.  Hm-B.t  if  we  did  not  s.y  thz»  years?  That  is  the  length  of  the  MwnHjr 


not  be  any  further  question  about  it?— Well,  I dont 
think  there  is  very  much  demand  for  the  teaching  of 
Metaphysics;  hut  if  the  appointment  of  a Roman 
Catholic  Professor  would  induce  the  Catholic  com- 
munity to  have  more  confidence  that  their  faith  would 
not  be  tampered  with  in  any  way,  and  would  lead  them 
to  recognise,  what  I know  to  he  a fact,  that  there  is 
no  tampering  with  their  faith,  I would  be  very  glad  to 
see  it  done. 

7980.  It  would  he  a step,  I think,  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ; hut  it  would  he  only  a step.  We  need  not  go 
into  that  question.  Now,  you  are  rather  anxious  to  get 
more  money  ? — Of  course,  all  of  us  are  anxious  for  that. 

7981.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  desirable,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  extend  the  sphere  of  your  operations^ 


gerous  things.  The  mere  whisper  of  a change  in  con- 
nection with  education  is  disastrous  to  it.  Stability  is 
required.  I11  fact,  in  education  you  would  want  to 
look  forward  for  100  years. 

7988.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  retaining  the  ex- 
amination system  for  100  years?— No  ; but  you  have  to 
look  forward  in  educational  constitutions  for  100  years. 

7989.  With  regard  to  the  certificates  of  degrees,  do 
you  consider,  as  a practical  man,  that  the  endorsement 
of  the  way  in  which  the  degree  lias  been  taken  would 
be  of  any  value : do  you  think  the  general  public  would 
be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  ways  in  which  Uni- 
versity degrees  have  been  gained?— I do;  because,  after 
all,  it  is  only  as  an  asset  that  this  would  be  of  value : 
for  instance,  looking  for  an  appointment. 

7990.  For  an  educational  appointment? — Yes.  Hie 
person  who  has  to  select  the  candidate  would  be  able  to 


both  as  to  the  numbers  taught,  and  as  to  the  subjects  liraowii  * — .....  , ., 

taught ; and  if  you  did  so  extend  your  operations,  would  judge  of  tlie  value  of  the  degree,  and  to  estimate  its  e 
vou  not  have  a better  claim  for  more  money  ?— As  to  dorsement. 
the  number  of  subjects  taught,  I don’t  think  there  is  7991.  Professor  Dickey.  Have  you  any  extern  stu- 
very  much  necessity  for  extension.  The  range  of  sub-  dents  in  Galway : students  who  present  themselves  ter 
jects  is  pretty  wide.  As  to  the  numbers  taught,  the  examination  in  the  Royal  University,  and  who  do  not 
more  that  would  come  the  better  we  would  be  pleased.  attend  the  College?— I don’t  think  so. 

Agriculture,  appointed.  The  only  thing  against  1 

is,  that  there  was  a Professor  of  Agriculture  here,  at  oi  it.  mere  may  uc , out 
The  Witness  withdrew. 


Valentine  Steinbehheu,  E:q.,  m-a.,  f.r.tj.i.,  Professor  of 
7994.  Chairman.—! Will  you  give  us  your  views  as  to 
what  m'ay  be  done  ;for  the  improvement  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  Ireland? — I have  prepared  a statement,  more 
or  less  by  comparison,  to  show  simply  the  difference 
between  the  higher  education  in  Germany  and  the 
higher  education  in  this  country,  and  I have  to  say 
generally,  while  the  impression  in  this  country  is 
that  the  system  of  higher  education  in  Germany  is 
considerably  more  rigid  and  on  military  lines,  my  own 
impression,  however,  from  the  experience  I have  had 
in  Germany,  is  that’ there  is  a far  more  rigid  system, 
■and  one  with  far  less  elasticity  in  it,  in  this  country. 
In  making  this  comparison  I speak  from  my  experience 
as  a German  student,  and  as  a Professor  during  six- 
teen years  in  this  College. 

The  system  at  present  prevailing  encourages  memory 
and  imitation  work,  generally  called  cramming.  Little 


Modern  Languages,  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  examined.  Valentine 
or  no  time  is  left  for  developing  the  intellect.  The  g ®m^rfer’ 
Professor  is  hound  to  go  hurriedly  and  ^aperficially  p ^ u 
through  a programme.  His  own  nidmduanty-a  most 
valuable  asset  in  a lecture  room— is  lost.  Any  tia.n- 
ing  which  tends  to  reduce  the  teacher  to  a machine, 
any  imparting  of  rule-of-thumb  procedure,  and  not  of 
living  principles,  is  to  he  deprecated  for  it  is  i ma 
personality  alone  which  inspires  his  teaching  mth  the 
vital  energy  and  enthusiasm  necessary  to  raise  it  to  an 

edThetlexaminatioiis  here  are  many  and  competitive. 

Tlie  student's  mind  turns  mainly  on  these  examina- 
tions, the  object  of  which  is  to  ascertain  what  know- 
ledge the  candidate  may  possess  at  a certain  moment— 
which  is  to  a great  extent,  a test  of  memory. 

The  German  student  of  a Gymnasium,  which  corres- 
ponds, in  the  main,  to  the  Arts  side  of  an  Irish  Liu- 
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versitv  Collece,  is  free  from  the  trammels  of  a rigid  Schools.  These  schools  or  Colleges  can  do  good  work 
pr^amme  and  yearly  competitive  examinations.  He  'because  the  teachers  and  [Professors  are  properl; 

inSeme  ill  iho  dSs-room.  The  test-books  Must,  no  functions,  if  the  students  entering  them  are  ripe  for 
Sw  be  applrnd^  Of  by  the  Minister  of  Education, ; University  -work  iiy  degrees  the  Secondary  School, 
tat  L ib  S bound  to  read  many  or  perhaps  any.  should,  as  vacancies  occur,  employ,  these  trained 
I remember  a Professor  of  Latin  Ao  raid,  during  a teachers  and  the  Government  ou£.t  to  recogniso  them 
ten  month?  course,  only  a lew  pages  of  one  'of  Cicero's  as  Civil  Servants,  with  ell  the  privileges  ottaehed  to 
SX  Ho  would  ro.il,  however,  through  the  "Cielo,"  pests  held  under  the  Government.  A man  who  devotes 
“^Inferno  ” and  ■'  Purgatorio  - during  his  lectures;  liis  time  to  the  education of  youth  ought  to  he  recognmed 


yet  I remember  him  best  of  all  my  Professors,  and 
I entered  more  into  the  Classical  spirit,  and  learned 
more  wisdom  from  him,  than  if  he  had  read  half.  a 
dozen  speeches  of  Cicero;  under  tlie  system  prevail- 
ing here,  he  would  he  regarded  as  a very  medioero 
Professor. 

The  German  authorities  seem  to  agree  with  us  in 
recognising  that  examinations  are  inevitable,  yet  un- 
satisfactory as  a test  of  education.  Rut  they  differ 
from  us  here  in  employing  them  as  rarely  as  possible. 
If  they  resort  to  an  examination  they  take  care  that 
it  shall  servo  its  legitimate  purpose. 

As  stated,  there  are  no  yearly  competitive  examina- 
tions. At  the  end  of  a collegiate  course,  which  con- 
sists of  nine  years,  the  candidate  passes  a final  ex- 
amination— the  Abiturienten  Prufung—  at  the  age  of 
about  twenty.  It  consists  on  the  literary  side  of  essays 
and  an  oral  examination — great  importance  being  at- 
tached to  the  latter.  No  hooks  are  prescribed.  There 
is  no  rivalry  between  the  different  Colleges.  No 
money  prizes  are  offered.  The  object  of  this  final  ex- 
amination is  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has 
duly  profited  by  the  education  afforded  to  him  in,  his 
College,  and  whether  he  is  ripe  to  proceed  to  the  Uni- 
versity to  commence  his  professional  studies  ; in  short, 
whether  he  has  reached  that  stage  of  development 
requisite  for  following  profitably  a University  course. 

I should  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  discipline  in 
these  Colleges  is  very  strict.  Religion  is  an  obligatory 
subject  in  all  of  them.  The  Professors  are  all  Uni- 
versity men,  and  bring  with  them  on  being  appointed 
qualifications  o.f  ability  recognised  'by  the  Government. 
They  all  have  undergone  a special  training  for  the 
profession  of  teaching. 

Such  Colleges  are  scattered  over  the  whole  country. 
They  exist  in  towns  of  only  a few  thousand  inhabitants. 


by  the  State,  and  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  an  official 
of  the  Postal  or  Excise  services. 

A feature  that  strikes  me  is  the  want  of  cohesion 
between  the  Secondary  and  University  systems.  They 
do  not  seem  to  dovetail  into  each  other.  To  make  a 
successful  Senior  Grade  student  of  the  Intermediate 
pass  again  the  Matriculation  and  First  University  ex- 
aminations is  a waste  of  time  and  energy.  To  prevent 
such  anomalies,  and  make  the  different  educational 
Hoards  harmonise,  it  would  be  well  to  unite  them,  as 
in  other  countries,  under  a Minister  of  Public 
Instruction. 

I come  now  to  the  second  portion  of  my  Summary, 
that  dealing  with  the  instruction  in  Modern  Languages 
in  this  country. 

The  value  of  Modern  Languages  is  being  generally- 
recognised.  A Prime  Minister  and  ex-Prime  Minister 
have,  lately  in  public  speeches,  called  attention  to  their 
importance.  A demand  for  a “Modern,”  as  distin- 
guished from  a “ Classical,”  curriculum  has  sprung  up. 
It  is  felt  dimly  in  Ireland  that  the  Classical  education 
has  estranged  the  sympathies  qf  young  men  of  ability 
from  a commercial  and  scientific  career.  In  all  direc- 
tions Industry,  Commerce,  and  Science  have  felt  the  im- 
pulse of  new  ideas.  Every  modern  scientist,  scholar, 
and  business  man  has  to  he  a linguist  if  he  wants  to 
keep  abreast  of  modern  advance ; in  short,  the  use  of 
Modern  Languages  lias  become  an  increasingly  valuable 
part  of  the  intellectual  outfit  of  an  aspirant  to  success 
in  life. 

The  knowledge  of  Modern  Languages  in  Ireland  is 
still  in  a backward  condition,  on  account  of  the 
methods  employed  in  teaching  them.  The  fact  that 
young  men  of  other  countries  have  a more  thorough 
command  of  Modern  Languages  than  the  young  men 
who  leave  our  Secondary  Schools  or  University  has  first 
been  remarked  in  commercial  circles.  People  drew  the 


ausj  camu  m wnua  ui  umy  a iuvv  uiuusauu  muaiunams.  . . ,,  , „ ...  . . . , - , , , 

They  bring  education  to  the  very  door  of  the  children  conclusion  that  the  gift  of  tongue  lias  been  bestowed 


of  the  citizen.  The  fees  are  small,  and  may  be 
mitted  altogether.  They  are  not  all  of  a uniform 
pattern,  but  often  adopted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
surrounding  country.  In  Prussia,  with  a population  of 
about  thirty-two  millions,  there  are  564  of  them,  with 
about-  7,OQO  Professors  and  assistants.  Ireland,  by  way 
of-  comparison,  ought  to  possess  about  eighty  of  them. 

These  Colleges  or  Arts  Schools  have  an  average 
attendance  of  about  300  students  each.  The  Govern- 
ment encourages  them  by  admitting  no  one  into  the 
Civil  Service  or  to  a profession  who  has  not  passed  the 
final  examination  of  such  a College.  This  test  is  the 


upon  some  nations  and  denied  to  others.  This  hastily 
formed  and  widely  accepted  theory  must  he  abandoned, 
and  the  explanation  must  be  found  in  the  different 
conditions  under  which  Modern  Languages  are  taught 
in  this  country.  I know  from  personal  experience  Irish 
boys  are,  by  their  natural  gifts,  well  fitted,  if  properly 
instructed,  to  become  good  linguists. 

In  learning  a Modern  Language  the  method  followed 
at  the  beginning  is  of  vital  importance.  If  the  pupil 
follows  a wrong  groove  he  is  like  a plant  nipped  in  the 
bud.  The  first  year  or  two  must  bo  made  interesting, 
and  be  a work  of  pleasure.  TliO  instruction  must 


pivot  of  "the  German  educationM*oreanis^ron.S  No*  Arte  Lq  clliefiy  oral  a“d  practical.  The  teacher  nnist  be 
Schools  can  flourish  in  a poor  country  like  Ireland  until  1nal,fi®d  man-  1,1 , y<™ng,  years  the  organs  of  speech 


the  Government  demand  the  possession  of  a University 
degree  as  a necessary  qualification  of  the  candidates 
for  a professional  degree,  or  for  Civil  Service  posts. 

Under  present  oircumstauces  a young  man  of  ability 
loses  his  time  and  risks  his  future  by  studying  for  a 
B.A.  and  M.A.  degree,  as  the  toaohing  profession  offers 
to  him  a very  uncertain  career,  and  as  he  may  by  age  bo 
disqualified  to  enter  the  Civil  Service. 

For  these  reasons  the  numbers  of  students  in  any 
of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  would  be  very  low  if  they  had 
to  depend  on  their  Arts  students.  The  parents  send 
their  sons  here  to  study  for  a profession.  If  the  Medi- 
cal School  were  removed  from  this  College  ithe  attend- 
ance would  fall  very  low.  To  make  up  for  the  loss  of 


soft  and  supple,  and  foreign  sounds  are  easily 
acquired ; in  later  years  it  becomes  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  do  so. 

I regard  tho  introduction  of  a written  examination 
in  tho  early  stages  of  tho  Intermediate  course  a great 
defect.  To  lay  tho  proper  foundation  for  linguistic 
training,  the  work  at  this  stage  ought  to  consist  of  oral 
and  practical  instruction.  The  teacher  of  a Modern 
Language  must  not  lie  hampered  in  the  beginning  with 
a programme.  His  work  ought  not  to  be  tested,  in  the 
first  year,  anyhow,  by  a written  examination,  but 
o rally  by  an  inspector. 

I have  rarely  met  with  a student  coming  from  an 
Intermediate  School  who,  on  entering  this  College,  was 


the  Medical  School,  wo -should  get  a monopoly  of  able  to  pronounce  foreign  sounds  correctly.  In  a Urn- 
another  kind.  I think  the  greatest 'educational  want  in  versity  College  little  time  is  left  for  elementary  wort- 
Ireland  is  a training  College  for  teachers  of  Secondary  ■For  the  Sre,u  majority  of  students  a modern  language, 
Schools— literary,  scientific,  or  technical— and  Galway  which  ought  to  bo  a liniuj  and  spoken  one,  becomes  * 
on  account  of  its  salubrity  and  seclusion,  would  mnV»  dead  one,  and  practically  valueless.  The  cause  of  this 


t of  its  salubrity  and  seclusion,  would  make  dead  one,  and  practically  v 
i ideal  place  for  such  a high-class  training  College,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  early  faulty  training. 

But  whether  or  not  the  Medical  School  be  removed,  the  The  examinations  in  Modern  Languages  in  the  Royal 
usefulness  of  the  College  can  be  very  much  increased  University  have  become,  lately,  more  practical.  I 
by  making  it  a centre  for  framing  high-class  teachers,  would  have  them  still  more  practical.  The  final  prod 
Such  a training  College  is  a matter  of  national  im-  of  a candidate  for  the  B.A.  degree  in  Modern  Lan- 
™e- . ,,  18  now  generally  recognised  that  the  guages  ought  to  be  that  lie  possesses  absolute  com- 

+,WWS1  TT  •?  tf^?her,  depends  on  hls  training.  Con-  mand  in  writing  and  speaking  these  languages  in  their 
] U^!,er^tlfS+v.iaVe tll?lr  Present  emi-  present  state  of  development;  it  is* by  keeping  this 
B?pce  on  account  of  the  splendidly-equipped  Secondary  ideal  before  him  that  the  candidate  can  hope  for  ulti- 
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„ate  The  greeter  part  of  the  memory  work 

ouaht  to  be  omitted ; a knowledge  of  historical  Gram- 
mar and  other  literary  book-work  ought  not  to  com- 
pensate for  a lack  of  proficiency  in  his  purely  linguistic 
&es  up  to  and  including  the  B.  A.  course. 

The  test  ought  to  consist  of  an  oral  examination  and 
two  essays— one  written  in  class,  the  other  at  home. 
For  the  composition  of  the  latter  the  candidate  ought 
to  be  allowed  absolute  freedom.  He  would  merely  have 
to  give  a list  of  the  authorities  he  has  consulted,  and 
to  affirm  that  he  is  indebted  to  no  other  assistance. 
From  four  to  six  weeks  may  be  granted  for  the  com- 
position of  such  an  essay.  By  following  such  a prac- 
tical system  the  candidate’s  intellect  would  get  a chance  : 
linguistic  ability  and  originality  would  be  rewarded. 

A great  boon  would  be  conferred  on  the  young  gene- 

^The  more  literary  and  historical  side  of  the  language 
ought  to  be  left  to  a post-graduate  or  M.A.  course,  or  to 
special  training  Colleges,  of  which  those  who  intend 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  teaching  profession  may 
avail  themselves.  . • , 

During  my  stay  of  sixteen  years  m this  College  I 
have  tried  to  make  the  study  of  Modern  Languages— 
as  far  as  the  programme  of  the  Royal  University  per- 
mitted— a living  and  practical  one.  I have  been  en- 
couraged in  my  endeavour  by  the  Council  of  this  Col- 
lege, who  from  time  to  time  granted  my  department  a 
small  sum  to  buy  instruments,  in  order  to  form,  by 
degrees,  a small  laboratory  for  experimental  Phonetics 
—the  first,  I believe,  in  Ireland— which  form  the  scien- 
tific foundation  for  linguistic  training. 

My  work  here  is  up-hill  work.  I have  been  obliged, 
in  order  to  produce  any  result,  to  give  half  as  many 
lectures  more  than  my  predecessor,  although  the  salary 
is  less.  To  perform  the  work  of  my  Chair  properly 
according  to  the  present  development  of  linguistic 
science  is  impossible.  To  carry  it  out  according  to 
Continental  ideas  my  Chair  would  require  at  least  half- 
a-dozen  Professors.  Fifty  years  ago,  when  the  College 
•was  founded,  one  Professor  may  have  been  enough.  I 
have  now  to  do  duty  as  Professor  of  French,  German, 
Italian  Languages  ; as  Professor  of  French,  German, 
Italian  Literature ; and  as  Professor  of  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  Philology,  up  to  M.A.  and  Fellow- 
ship standard.  It  is  impossible  for  one  man  to  do 
justice  to  all  these  subjects. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  Modern  Litera- 
ture department,  including  English  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages, has  achieved  great  success.  Several  of  the  most 


eminent  men,  of  whom  this  College  is  proud — as  Sir 
Anthony  M'Donnell,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  Judge  King, 
Judge  Sharkey,  Commissioners  Emerson  and  MTlwaine, 
&c.,  have  taken  their  degrees  in  Modem  Literature — a 
striking  and  signal  proof  of  the  value  of  a modem 
training. 

7995.  Chairman.— I observe  you  say  that  this  Col- 
lege would  be  an  ideal  place  for  a Training  College? — 

I think  so. 

7996.  Training  in  what  department? — It  can  be  made 
a Training  College  both  in  Arts,  Science,  and  Agricul- 
ture. There  are  two  other  points  to  which  I would 
wish  to  call  attention.  The  first  is,  that  in  the  interest 
of  higher  education  in  this  country,  there  should  be 
less  competitive  examinations  in  the  Royal  University, 
or  in  whatever  University  to  which  the  College  might 
become  attached.  These  too  frequent  competitive  exami- 
nations have  a bad  effect  both  on  the  Professor  and 
on  the  students.  The  Professor,  under  the  present 
system,  has  to  become  a mere  grinder.  He  is  handi- 
capped by  a rigid  programme.  He  is  discouraged  from 
giving  proper  University  lectures,  and  stimulating  his 
students  to  do  independent  work.  To  benefit  true  edu- 
cation, the  craze  for  examinations  should  be  checked, 
and  independent  and  research  work  held  in  greater 
esteem.  The  College  would  be  able  to  do  better  work, 
if  it  possessed  greater  autonomy.  The  examinations 
in  Arts,  up  to  the  B.A.  degree,  ought  to  be  held  in  the 
College  by  the  College  Professors,  and  the  degree  exami- 
nation in  the  University. 

The  other  point  to  which  I desire  to  call  attention  is 
that,  in  my  opinion,  in  order  to  make  the  College 
more  popular,  there  ought  to  be  established  some 
modus  vivendi  between  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  and  the 
College  authorities.  The  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  this 
country  have  been  opposed  to  the  Colleges  for  the  last 
fifty  years — in  fact,  from  their  foundation.  Diffi- 
culties between  the  Government  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities  in  educational  matters  have  existed  in  other 
countries,  and  the  problem  has  been  solved  satisfac- 
torily. 

7997.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Heaiy.— Suppose  a modus 
vivendi  between  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  and  the  Govern- 
ment were  arrived  at,  do  you  think  it  would  promote 
the  utility  and  success  of  the  College,  and  be  for  the 
benefit  of  higher  education  in  the  country  generally?— 
I think  so.  It  would  tend  to  increase  lie  number  of 
students,  and  enable  it  the  better  to  fulfil  the  intention 
with  which  it  was  founded. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 
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KOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  DAY. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  9th,  1902, 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  Queen’s  College,  Galway. 

Present : — The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Robertson,  M.A.,  I.L.D.,  P.c.  (Chairman);  The  Most  Rev.  John 
Healy  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Clonfert;  The  Eight  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Madden,  m.a,  ll.d„  p.c.; 
Sir  Richard  Clayerhohse  Jibb,  litt.d.,  ll.d„  D.C.L..  m.p.;  Professor  John  Rku,  ha. 
D.mx;  Professor  J.  Lorrain  Smith,  M.A.,  M.D. ; William  J.  M.  Starkie,  Esq.,  litt.d.; 
Wilfrid  Ward,  Esq,  b.a.  ; Rev.  Professor  R.  H.  F.  Dickey,  m.a,  d.d.  ; 

and  Mr,  J.  D.  Daly,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Joseph  P.  Pye,  Esq.,  d.sc.,  m.d.,  e.r.u.i. 


7998.  Chairman. — Professor  Pye,  you  are  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  this  College,  and  I be- 
lieve you  are  also  a member  of  the  Galway  County 
Council  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

7999.  We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  information.  I believe  you  have 
been  delegated  by  the  County  Council  to  express  their 
views  ?— Yes  ; I wish  to  say  a word  as  to  my  position 
on  the  County  Council.  The  people  of  Galway  have 
done  me  the  honour  of  electing  me  on  the  County  Coun- 
cil without  any  reference  to  politics.  My  chief  reason 
for  going  on  the  Council  was  because  a scheme  was  under 
consideration  which  would,  to  some  extent,  involve  the 
County  Council  in  the  affairs  of  the  College  ; and  it  was 
with  reference  to  that  scheme  I wished  to  get  on.  ine 
compact  I made  with  the  people  who  elected  me  was  that 
at  any  meeting  I was  to  attend,  there  were  to  be  no  poli- 
tical allusions.  I have  my  private  views,  and  they  are 
weH  known  ; but  I do  not  take  a public  part  in  politics. 

I know  the  West  of  Ireland  well ; the  son  of  a Conne- 
mara farmer,  I speak  the  language  of  the  people  and,  I 
think,  'have  to  some  extent  their  confidence.  I spend 
my  life  amongst  them,  and,  for  many  years,  have  de- 
voted myself  to  the  problem  of  opening  out  a career  for 
people  who  start  under  the  same  conditions  as  myself. 

I have  studied  at  many  Universities  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  have  a special  knowledge  of  the  Queen’s 
College,  Queen’s  University,  and  Royal  University 
systems,  as  student,  College  Scholar  and  Prizeman, 
University  Scholar  and  Prizeman first  graduate 
of  my  year ; Demonstrator,  Lecturer,  Professor,  and 
Fellow.  I have  been  an  Examiner  for  thirty  years  in 
these  Universities,  and  for  many  years  a member  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Convocation,  appointed  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  graduates  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  annual  meetings. 

Is  the  present  provision  for  University  Education 
in  Ireland,  outside  Trinity  College,  adequate  ? I think 
it  inadequate  in  two  respects : — It  fails  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  the  highest  development  to  those  who  are 
dependent  on  it ; and,  what  is  far  worse,  it  gives  a 
vicious  direction  to  development.  The  University  domi- 
nates the  Colleges,  and  practically  compels  them  to  fol- 
low in  its  narrow  examinational  groove.  I have  tried 
to  show  this  at  some  length  in  a pamphlet,  which,  per- 
haps, the  Commission  will  allow  me  to  hand  in.* 

But  the  Colleges  (the  State  Colleges)  have  defects  of 
their  own.  I refer  to  Colleges,  not  as  places  for  “ Gubile 
et  Victum,”  but  places  where  people  teach  and  learn,  in 
such  sense  as  the  “ Collegium  J acobi  Sexti  ” is  the  Uni- 


Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Queen’s  College,  Galway, 
examined. 

to  Ireland  he  excused  on  the  ground  of  the  unhappy 
differences  there  in  matters  of  religion.  (Hansard: 
Yol.  80,  p.  1283.)  , . ■ 

But  even  as  a second-best  system,  the  success  of  Peels 
University  from  1849  to  1882  was  remarkable.  I doubt 
if  larger  results  over  attended  the  first  thirty  years  of 
the  life  of  a University.  There  were  1,000  _ students  in 
the  Queen’s  University  at  its  dissolution  in  1882— all 
bona-fide  academic  students,  that  is  to  say,  students 
going  through  a regular  Collegiate  course ; not  students 
merely  entering  for  examination.  There  was  no  possi- 
bility of  a student  proceeding  to  a degree,  by  examina- 
tion alone,  in  the  Queen’s  University. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  pledged  the  faith  of  the  Crown  that 
the  defects  of  his  system  would  be  remedied  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Prerogative.  (Hansard : Vol.  82,  pp.  366- 
367).  If  his  successors  had  given  effect  to  his  pledge, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Colleges  of  Galway  and 
Cork  would  have  been  as  successful  as  Belfast.  Belfast 
alone  received  the  support  of  the  Church  of  the  people 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  founded — the  Presbyterians. 

The  Royal  University  Act  of  1879  seems  to  have 
pleased  nobody.  It  admitted  a Catholic  grievance,  but 
did  not  provide  a remedy..  But,  in  depriving  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  of  their  University  rank,  it  succeeded 
in  tearing  up  by  the  roots  the  growth  of  thirty  years. 

I do  not  see  how  any  friend  of  education  can  be  pleased 
with  that  achievement.  The  achievement  is  the  more 
remarkable  for  this  reason,  that  the  action  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  dissolving  the  University  was  based— in- 
credible as  it  may  appear — on  a radical  misapprehension 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  University  and  of  its  relation 
to  the  Colleges.  (See  Memorial  of  Convocation  pre- 
sented to  Government). -j- 

In  what  I have  to  say  I shall  assume  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  retain  all  that  is  good  in  any  existing  system, 
that  much  may  be  expected  from  natural  growth  of  in- 
stitutions ; that  the  French  plan  of  beginning  new  con- 
stitutions with  an  “ Article  I. — Everything  is  hereby 
abolished  ’’  is  a bad  precedent  for  University  legislation, 
that  no  privilege  granted  to  any  class  or  person  should 
be  withdrawn  without  grave  reasons,  and  that  the  un- 
wisdom (in  the  judgment  of  successors)  of  a pledge 
made  by  a Government  is  not  a conclusive  reason  lor 
breaking  it. 


Ideal  oe  a University. 


‘ Remembering  that  the  great  ministry  of  education 
not  to  make  the  body  more  comfortable,  but  the  soul  n r 
this  University,  in  all  its  departments  ^ 


pier,  may  this  1 


tially,  the  University  of  Dublin.  lower  use*  but  for  its  higher  influences. 

I do  not  propose  (if  not  invited)  to  go  outside  my  j cannot  put  more  clearly  my  views  than  in 
special  experience  of  the  Irish  system,  which  is  under  wor(j8 

examination.  For  instance,  though  I know  a little  of  „ ' , ,-Y„r,lied;  and 


GennrnUS'miitii,  I bi  in  .Sind  Jacob  Grimm',  Dovdopment  to  the  bigtat  degroo  is 

" .* — a: lv  -i  —u  those  unfitted  or  unwilling  to  undeigo  it  aie  no  , 

jects  for  a University,  so  far,  at  least,  as  State-e  ^ 


lty,  so  tar,  at  least,  as  , ^ 

•ned.  The  search  for  those  fitted 


saying : “ They  are  plants  of  native  growth,  and  might 
badly  bear  transplanting  elsewhere.”  Sir  Robert  Peel, 

the'  founder  of  the  Irish  University  system  outside  provision  is  concerned 

Trinity  College,  confessed  he  would  not  have  proposed  enter  must  not  be  confined  to  any  clasiL  but  X 

such  a syi  ,em  for  England  or  Scotland ; his  oflut  of  it  The  ideal  (like  most  ideals)  may  appear  hign , 

tSee  page  517. 


• See  page  612 
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im  driven  to  assert  it  by  the  -statements  often  made, 
hat  the  richer  classes  have  some  special  claim  to  Uni- 
versity Education.  • . 

This  conception  of  a University  was  once  a current 
me  and  Irishmen  have  a good  right  to  stand  by  it  as 
against  the  “ commercial  type”  They  had  something  to 
say  to  its  establishment.  This  is  what  they  held  in 
Charlemagne’s  time:  — 

“When  the  illustrious  Charles  had  begun  to  reign 
alone  in  the  western  part  of  the  world,  and  the  study 
of  letters  was  everywhere  well  nigh  forgotten,'  in  such 
sort  that  the  worship  of  the  true  God  declined,  it 
chanced  that  two  Scots  from  Ireland  lighted  with  the 
British  merchants  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  men  learned 
without  compare  as  well  in  secular  as  in  sacred  writ- 
ings ; who,  since  they  showed  nothing  for  sale,  kept  cry- 
ing to  the  crowd  that  gathered  to  buy — “ If  any  man  is 
desirous  of  wisdom  let  him  come  to  us  and  receive  it,  for 
we  have  it  to  sell.”  . . At  length  their  cry  being  long 
continued  was  brought  by  certain  that  wondered  at 
-Qiam  or  deemed  them  mad  to  the  ears  of  Charles  the 
King,  always  a lover  and  most  desirous  of  wisdom ; 
-who,  when  he  had  called  them  with  all  haste  into  his 
presence,  inquired  if,  as  he  understood  by  report,  they 
had  wisdom  verily  with  them. 

“ Yea,  said  they,  we  have  it,  and  are  ready  to  impart 
it  to  any  that  rightly  seek  it  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
When,  therefore,  he  had  inquired  what  they  would  have 
in  return  for  it,  they  answered : Only  proper  places  and 
noble  souls,  and  such  things  as  we  cannot  travel  without 
—food  and  wherewith  to  clothe  ourselves. 

“ Hearing  this  he  was  filled  with  great  joy."  (MS. 
of  a monk  of  St.  Gall). 

The  tradition  that  education  shall  include  religion 
and  learning  is  still  part  of  the  Irish  ideal ; and  I may 
be  permitted  to  say,  with  great  respect,  that  arguments 
based  on  the  numbers  that  voted  one  way  or  the  other  at 
particular  Synods  are  of  little  account.  The  action  of 
the  Synods  was  inevitable.  The  Irish  people  would 
have  insisted  on  that  ideal,  even  if  the  Synods  had 
omitted  to  define  that  provision  should  be  made  for  its 
maintenance. 

I believe  the  development  of  a healthy  public  opinion,  is 
the  greatest  need  of  Ireland  at  the  present  day  ; and  if 
the  lines  of  least  resistance  be  followed,  and  the  national 
traits  recognised  and  utilised,  one  might  reasonably  hope 
to  see  issuing  from  the  Universities  men  of  high  per- 
sonal character,  brave  to  stand  up  for  whatever  their 
judgment  approved,  fit  to  take  a share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  a great  empire.  I have  known  such  men 
amongst  my  own  people — Catholic  Nationalist  Irish- 
men, faithful  servants  of  the  Crown,  great  adminis- 
trators, never  losing  touch  with  their. own  land.  I have 
also  known  men  of  whom  I am  reminded  when  I read 
of  what  happened  to  the  explorer  Nordenskjold,  whose 
Indomitable  will  and  courage  are  an  honour  to  humanity. 
Expelled  from  Finland,  he  was  refused  a Chair  (to 
which  he  had  been  unanimously  recommended)  in  his 
own  University  of  Helsingfors.  Nordenskjold  was  not  a 
native  of  Finland,  but  his  frankly-expressed  sympathy 
with  the  national  feeling  of  that  country  was  regarded 
by  the  Russian  Government  as  a disqualification  for 
office. 


Experience  in  Galway. 


Lately,  a great  change  has  come ; the  Catholics  are  Galway. 
in  a minority,  for  one  thing ; but  I think  a more  in-  — 
tense  political  feeling  has  something  to  do  with  it.  The  Apr#  9, 190Y-, 
change  consists,  to  my  view,  in  what  I might  describe  Joaept  p 
as  a militant  neutrality  as  against  any  Catholic  tone,  py6j 
and  a decided  Northern  leaning.  The  College  is  not  a MJJ. 
pleasant  one  for  a Catholic  Professor,  nor,  I am  given 
to  understand,  for  Catholic  students.  I do  not  send 
my  children  there,  though  their  education  elsewhere  is 
expensive,  and  I should  have  liked  to  see  them  at  home 
and  at  my  own  College.  The  tone  adopted  towards  the 
only  Catholic  President  of  Galway  since  1850,  during 
his  short  term  of  office,  is  an  illustration  of  my  meaning. 

Efforts  for  Reform. 

In  1885  I moved  for  a Committee  to  draft  a new  con- 
stitution for  the  College.  My  draft  report  was  not  ac- 
cepted. No  other  was  suggested.  ("  14th  November, 

1885,  Dr.  Pye  moved,  ‘ That  a Committee  be  appointed 
to  draft  a plan  of  reconstruction  of  the  College,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Corporate  Body.’  ”)  Nothirfg  was  done. 

I then  invited  tire  attention  of  the  Executive  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  promise,  given  as  Minister  of  the  Crown  ; 
and  the  Member  for  Galway  was  kind  enough  to  inte- 
rest himself  in  the  matter  and  to  put  the  following 
question  in  the  House  of  Commons : — 

“ Mr.  Pinkerton  asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  whether  his  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  Ministerial  pledges  given  by  Sir 
James  Graham,  as  reported  in  Hansard,  3rd  s.,  vol.  80, 
p.  1149 ; and  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  as  reported  in  Hansard, 

3rd  8.,  vol.  82,  pp.  366-7,  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  appointments  to 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  would  be  made  with  a view  of  secur- 
ing, if  possible,  the  services  of  Catholic  Professors  and 
office-bearers  in  Cork  and  Galway,  and  of  Presbyterians 
in  Belfast ; whether  he  is  aware  that  in  Galway  the 
President,  Governing  Council,  and  office-bearers  are  ex- 
clusively Protestant ; and,  whether  any  steps  will  be 
taken  by  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown  to  redeem 
the  pledges  referred  to. 

“ Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour  (Chief  Secretary). — The 
reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  first  and  second  paragraphs 
of  the  question  is  in  the  affirmative.  By  the  orovision  of 
the  existing  Statute  of  the  College,  issued  in  1863,  all 
the  College  offices,  including  that  of  the  President,  were 
thrown  open,  and  all  these  offices  are  now  held  by  Pro- 
fessors. The  appointments  were  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  ground  of  long  service,  as  well  as  personal 
fitness.  The  senior  Roman  Catholic  Professor  is  junior 
by  many  years  in  age  and  in  service  to  the  latest  ap- 
pointed office-bearer.”  (Hansard,  3rd  s.,  vol.  328,  p. 

1082,  July  12,  1888.) 

I was  then  “ the  senior  Catholic  Professor.”  I believe 
I am  now  senior  absolutely,  with  one  exception. 

Ten  years  later  the  Government  were  unable  to  trace 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  undertaking : — 

“Neither  religion  nor  political  views  have  anything 
to  do  with  these  appointments.”  (Mr.  G.  Balfour, 

23  June,  1899.  Hansard,  VoL  73,  p.  506). 

They  were  without  an  official  memorandum  on  an- 
other important  point  in  this  connection: — 


I owe  much  to  Galway.  A self-taught  student, 
except  for  a little  elementary  teaching  from  one 
of  the  old  type  of  Munster  travelling  teachers, 
Scholarships  and  prizes  enabled  me  to  live  at  Gal- 
way without  any  expense  to  my  people.  I need  not 
mention  what  a revelation  it  was  to  a student,  who  had 
only  a few  dozen  books,  to  come  up  to  Galway  and 
find  a library  such  as  we  have  in  this  College.  But  it 
is  to  individual  Professors  of  the  College  that  I am 
specially  grateful— to  my  teacher  and  predecessor  in  the 
Chair  of  Anatomy — Professor  Cleland,  now  of  Glasgow 
University ; to  Professor  Maguire,  the  first  Catholic 
Fellow  of  Trinity ; and  to  Professor  Thompson,  whose 
services  the  College  has  just  been  deprived  of.  I was 
not  a pupil  of  the  last  two,  but  they  were  good  enough 
to  seek  out  a lonely  student,  and  I mention  thorn 
to  show  that  the  personal  influence  of  men  has 
more  to  do  with  College  life  than  mere  class 
work.  - There  were-  many  Presbyterians  from  Ulster, 
and  there  , was  much  clash  of  opinion  in  our  Debating 
Societyand  elsewhere  ; but  the  Catholic  element  was  the 
stronger.'  We  were  in  what  Pattison  would  call  the 
normal  undergraduate  state  of  opposition,  to  the  Col- 
*ege  -autlrfiMties;  ? , That  mixture,  ok  North  and -West  .was 
a good  thing  for  both. 


Question:  Mr.  Pinkerton  (M.P.  Galway  Borough) — 

“ Has  the  Government  received  a claim  from  any  re- 
presentative body  in  Ireland  in  favour  of  limiting  the 
appointment  of  President  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
to  Presbyterians  or  Presbyterian  divines  ; has  such  • a 
claim  been  conceded,  or  is  that  office  open  to  Catholics.” 

Reply  (Right  Hon.  G.  W.  Balfour).—"  I am  not 
aware  that  a claim  such  as  is  referred  to  has  been  re- 
ceived at  any  time  by  the  Irish  Government ; certainly 
no  such  claim  has  been  receive'd  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment. The  appointment  is  open  to  Roman  Catholics.” 
(6  July,  1899.  Hans.,  Vol.  74,  p.  34). 

Those  who  furnished  the  information  on  which  that 
reply  was  based  were  evidently  unaware  that,  in  the 
case  of  Belfast,  Peel’s  pledge  had  been  kept,  and  reli- 
gious views  considered. 

Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour: — “When  a vacancy 
occurred  in  the  Presidency  of  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Preeby-, 
terian  Church  in  Ireland,  or  a Committee  of  the 
Assembly,  wrote  to  me  officially,  and  stated  that, ‘..as 
the  large  majority  of  the  students  of-  Queen’s  College,  ■ 
Belfast,  were  Presbyterians, ' and  as  a large  number  hf1 
the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  Ireland  were  educated 
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fcy  hoped  I would  pul  . ***£*£%& * JSgf  ? ££  »' 'JS.  *2£ 

at  its  head.  I though t “T”*1 ^iSf'jeeommendei  by  placing  himself  ill  opposition  to  the  formal 
and,  accordingly,  the  Im\ ‘ Presbyterian  Lemchtog  of  Ilia  Church  and  to  popular  opinion.  Thu 
SinfSr  War  to  ffStS «?  E.lfa.t  cSege."  is  a most  unfortunate ^.nmng  * » 


minister  last  year  w ^ 

(S^t  as 

Minister  of  the  Crown,  that  “ from  the  free  acteon  of 
S'  Executive  in  a friendly,  spirit," " ‘™  “»S‘ 
and  concert  and  co-operation  would  arise,  “ ™» 
North  with  the  Preshytemns  m the > South  and^rt 


wrong  from  every  point  of  view.  He  breaks  with  his 
own  past ; he  will  receive  undue  blame  from  one  side, 
and  unequally  undue  praise  from  the  other. 

In  a College  so  situated,'  dependent  for  its  existence 
on  the  support  of  a small  Catholic  minority,  and  an 
uncertain  contribution  from  Ulster,  there  is  an  almost 


Northwith  the  Presbyterians,  in  the  S-th  and  West  un.Hain  -«£™t  — ’ SE 

with  the  Roman  Catholics  may  be  tkm  for  Scholarships  and  -Prizes  than  would  he  the  case 


with  the  Roman  Catholics,  may  ue  b"  , i •,  i 
following  extract  from  his  private  papers 
his  trustees  by  C.  I.  Parker,  and  published  by  Murray 

m "We  must  look  out  for  respectable  ^man  CathohM 
for  office.  There  are  many  grounds  for  not  mg:  y 
actine  in  Ireland  on  the  specious  principle  that,  if 

Protestants  are  better  qualified  for  appointments  that  ^ and  Trigonometry,  iuu  mar** ; iuuku.b  amun 
fall  vacant,  Protestants  ought  to  be  preferred  to  Catho  {or  first  year’s  Scholarship.  The  first  scholar  got 

lies.  Lepekd  upon  it,  we  must  discard  that  favourite  Q mt  q{  100  in  Geometry  ana  Trigonometry  ; 

~ , , • . r i.i „ . iv«n  mTvnnt,  conciliate  your  , , 4.„.„v,+_  +i10  t.lurd  rmt.  seven,  the  fourth 


inevitable  tenaency  to  ° 

tion  for  Scholarships  and  Prizes  than  would  lie  the  case 
under  an  independent  system.  We  are  judged  by  our 
numbers  I have  had  occasion,  more  than  once,  to 
endeavour  to  keep  the  standard  higher,  when  others 
were  willing  to  fix  it  lower.  I take  one  particular  year, 
when  the  subjects  of  examination  were  Arithmetic  and 
Alcebra  to  which  100  marks  were  allotted ; and  Geo- 
metry and  Trigonometry,  100  marks  ; making  a total  of 
odn  jL.  fivet.  vMv’d  Scholarship.  The  first  scholar  got 


dSrine'of  Duffcastle:  ‘You  ca^°if 
enemies,  therefore  give  everything  to  the  most  zealous 

WSTm  ™ exceptional ; '^he  geatot  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  that  ever  lived  psraeh) , 1 Men 

all  round,  the  greatest  man  I ever  knew  (Gladstone). 

It  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  I notite  tte  agree- 
ment  between  my  views  and  those  of  the  General  A 
sembly,  for  they  have  been  arrived  at  mdependentiy. 

We  aeree  on  the  advantage  of  mixed  education,  con- 
trolled by  the  principle  of  the  Presidency  being  in  - 
presentative  hands.  As  the  President  has  practically 
the  appointment  of 

officer  and  servant  m his  hands  , is  the  sole  (ana 
cemfidential)  medium  of  communication  betwwm  the 
S,™  and  th.  Coll.g.-,  and  *ho  pmilcBe  of 

composing  the  Report  which  the  Queens  Colleges  Act 
direct.  Shan  be  made  to  the  down  “by , CoUege 

annually,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  in  his 

power  to  direct  the  pohey  of  the  CoU^e. 

I found  this  to  be  the  case  in  1898,  when,  unaer 
die  Presidency  of  Mr.  Starkie,  I earned  easR^  a mo- 
tion  to  appoint  a Committee  as  to  dm»g? J!  “e  “ ter 
slitntion  of  th.  College  (6  “fd’ 

several  meetings,  we  agreed  on  a Report,  with  a mue 
difference  as  to  detail  on  one  point.  B wu 
be  copied  and  circulated,  but  during  the  interval  as- 
siuned  for  its  examination,  Mr.  Starkie  resigned, 
new  President  was  appointed,  and  the  Report,  when  it 
came  up,  was  put  aside  as  “ inopportune.  , 

It  has  never  been  revived.  I may  be  aUowed  to 
correct  a misapprehension  into  which  Ander- 

son has  fallen,  as  to  my  duty  in  respect  to  that  Report 
In  his  evidence  (1st  Iteport  of  Commission,  p.  105).  he 
savs  the  Secretary  was  accountable  for  the  delay  m 
bringing  forward  the  Report,  and  that  the  Secretary 
gave  S a reason  for  the  delay,  that  he  declined  to  bring 
ft  forward  on  account  of  his  (Mr.  Anderson  s)  appointe 

t ao  President  The  President  informs  me,  in  reply 
S » SSSfSrt  ht  referred  to  me.  In  the  reference 
the  learned  President  is  in  error.  I was  not  Secretary. 

T drafted  the  Report  (a  good  deal  on  the  lines  of  the 
abortive  proposals  °of  1885),  and  submitted  it  to  the 
Committee.  PIt  was  substantially  adopted,  and  directed 
to  be  circulated,  but  not  to  be  put  on  the  agenda  till 
next  term  I handed  the  document  to  the  President 
Sn^entHour  hours,  and  there  in  M^ 
ended  It  was  circulated,  I think,  next  day.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  President  to  place  things  on  the  agenda 
What  I did  say  to  the  President  was,  that  I feared 
his  appointment  hud  destroyed  its  chance  of  working. 

The  Corporate  Body  soon  after  removed  me  from  the 
Council  altogether.  The  statement  drawn  up  for  tha 
Commission  by  a Committee  of  Council,  and  adopted 
by  a majority 7of  the  Corporate  Body,  represents  a dif- 

feihaPe0pteasure  in  finding  that  I am  in  ^tantial 
agreement  with  the  Northern  Graduates  Association 
ohsome  important  points,  for  many  P6"0^ 

are  Northern  Presbyterians  They  »?rocate  the  i Edi- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  Queen  s Colleges  by  Dub- 
lin Castle,”  propose  a “ root  and  branch  reform  and 
the  appointment  of  every  officer,  from  the  Pnudnrt 
down,  by  a representative  governing  body.  (Report, 
June  9,  1901,  page  4.) 

What  Changes  should  be  made  in  the  University 
System  represented  by  Galway  College  and  Royal 
University  to  render  it  adequate i 

B is  of  the  ant  imported,  to  piece  the 


200  tor  nrse  years  - 

fourteen  out  of  100  in  Geometry  ana  Trigonometry; 
the  second  got  twenty,  the  third  got  seven,  the  fourth 
got  three.  I thought  fit  to.  say  that  I was  not  quite 
wining  to  accept  the  Report  of  the  Examiners— that  the 
answering  looked  very  low.  The  matter  was  adjourned. 
In  the  meantime  certain  figures  relating  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Mathematical  Tripos  were  brought  up  by,  I 
think,  Professor  Anderson.  These  are  the  figures  I 
took  down:— First  ten  Wranglers,  35  per  cent. ; last 
ten  121  per  cent.  ; Senior  Optimes,  9 percent. ; Junior 
Optima,  6 per  cent.  That  settled  the  question,  and 
those  men  got  the  Scholarships;  hut  I do  not  quite 
admit  the  analogy  between  the  two  examinations. 

I have  had  before  me,  at  Council,  letters  from 
rejected  students  again  and  again,  pointing  out 
special  reasons  why  they  should  bo  awarded  prizes , 
and  in  many  cases  the  award  was  reversed,  and 
the  student  got  what  he  asked  for.  I have  also  had 
before  me  letters  from  the  parents  and  friends  of  stu- 
dents in  the  North,  pointing  out  that  they  had  come 
from  the  North,  and  how  inadvisable  it  was  to  dis- 

^FwouldUke  to  say,  however,  that  while  that  tendency 
is  almost  a necessity  of  the  case,  I by  no  means  under- 
value the  high  educational  standard  of  my  College, 
and  it  may  be  added  that  some  of  those  men  that  got 
low  marks  distinguished  themselves  afterwards.  We 
get  them  at  such  a low  level,  and  raise  them  to  such  a 
high  one,  that  there  must  be  something  good  mg 
CoUege  that  can  do  that.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  teat 
the  students  themselves  are  clever ; it  would  be  hard  to 
make  a collection  of  stupid  Irish  boys. 

I pass,  now,  to  a matter  to  which  I attach .great  ™ 
portance.  A short  time  ago  I invited  the  attention  of 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Galway  to  an  article  that  appeared 
from  Lord  Powerscourt,  who  advocated  the  foundatiou 
of  a Catholic  University,  and  the  abolition  of  Galway 
CoUege*  The  Bishop  wrote  a letter  m reply,  pomtog 
out  that  Galway  College  had  never  yet  been  worked  on  a 
popular  basis,  and  suggesting  that  that  expenmen 
should  be  tried  first.  ' ...  , T have. 

8000.  Chairman.— Have  you  got  that  letter 
It  was  as  follows.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Freeman 
Journal,  and  dated  7tli  March,  1896  : — 


Dear.  Sir, -A  copy  of  the  : February  /to*1’® 
Century  has  been  sent  to  me  by  a friend,  _ ,lg 
object  of  drawing  my  attention  to  Lord  * 

paper  on  1 Irish  Education,’  and  especially  to  toe  w j 
in  which  he  proposes  to  deal  with  Galway 
College.  Lord  Powerscourt  lias  written  m tha  «P  ^ 

of  liberality  and  consideration  so  cliMacten  ttc^ 

his  well-known  bearing  towards  Catholics , b ^ 
I appreciate  his  effort  at  constructing  a _ scftm 
settlement  of  Catholic  University  Education  f ' 
land,  I must  take  exception  to  his  summary  P 
of  closing  the  Galway  College.  foolc 

Before  the  key  is  turned,  it  may  be  well  to  ^ 
back  upon  the  conditions  of  life  with  h ^ it 
CoUege  has  been  trying  to  live,  and  see  h w x 

has  had  a full  and  free  opportunityofeducatmg  ^ 

youth  of  Catholic  Connaught,  and  try  to  accoun 
the  steriUty  which  has  marked  and  ma 

81  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  idea  was  to  providehigber^ 
cations!  facilities  for  Catholic  Co?in“?®h  ’ pSl  of 
establishment  of  a Queen’s  CoUege  ^i  the  ^P  ^ 
the  province.  But,  ^bapp^ly,  the  GogeM It 
of  the  education  provided  doomed  it  t°  i 0 

was  declared  by  the  supreme  Catholic  autnor 
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. • + -.cirallv  dangerous  to  faith  and  morals.  It 

'was  vigorously7  denounced  by  the  great  Archbishop  wl 
the  illustrious  Dr.  MaoHale,  who  was  a M 
miahty  power  in  influencing  Catholic  convictions  and  of 
informing  Catholic  conscience  on  educational  matte™.  at 
Si.  sufliaeans,  almost  without  exception,  loyally  gi 
co-operated  with  the  Metropolitan  in  stem  and  per-  at 
mine  opposition  to  the  Calway  Godlas  College.  sj 
led  when  the  venerable  Archbishop  had  done  his  tb 
mrk  and  gone  to  his  reward,  his  mantle  descended  w 
noon’  a prelate  equally  uncompromising  on  the  ques-  w 
tteu  of  Godless  education,  and  happily,  his  suf-  21 
fragans  too,  were,  and  are,  in  thorough  accord  with 
•nm  on’ this  momentous  issue.  si 

The  Catholics  of  the  western  province  were  thus 
influenced  by  the  firm  attitude  of  their  Bishops,  and 
for  nearly  fifty  years  they  have  been  making  a sacn- 
fice  for  conscience  sake  of  the  opportunities  of  higher 
education  offered  to  them  in  the  Galway  College. 

And  now,  according  to  Lord  Powerscourt’s  scheme  of 
settlement,  the  educational  claims  of  these  noble, 
self-sacrificing  Catholics  are  to  be  disregarded,  be- 
cause they  have  for  half  a century  been  obeying  the 
voice  of  conscience,  and  heedless  to  the  appeals  of 
worldly  gain.  Had  Catholic  parents  here,  m the 
past  been  less  loyal  to  Catholic  principles,  had  they 
more  freely  used  the  forbidden  pastures,  then  my 
Lord  Powerscourt  would  have  never  thought  of  closing 
the  Galway  College. 

I am  fully  persuaded  that  had  his  lordship  these 
considerations  before  his  mind,  he  would  have  been 
slow  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  of  depriving  our 
Western  students  of  the  educational  facilities  pro- 
vided for  them  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Lord  Powerscourt 
provides  for  the  Munster  Catholic  in  Cork,  for  Ulster 
Catholics  in  Londonderry  and  Belfast,  and  for  Lein- 
ster Catholics  in  Dublin ; but,  by  a strange  verdict, 
condemns  Catholic  Connaught,  the  poorest  of  the  pro- 
vinces, to  the  necessity  of  repairing  to  the  metropolis 
of  Ireland  for  higher  education.  Many  of  our 
talented  youths  could  not  possibly  reside  in  Dublin, 
owing  to  their  slender  resources,  but  could  manage 
to  find  cheap  and  safe  lodgings  in  Galway.  ‘ The 
Galway  College  might  be  closed,’  writes  Lord  Powers- 
court, ‘ and  its  emoluments  divided  between  Belfast, 
and  Cork,  and  Dublin.’  And  he  adds— ‘This  would 
seem  to  be  a very  natural  arrangement  for  Ireland. 
But,  I say,  it  would  be  a most  unnatural  arrange- 
ment for  this  Western  province,  which  is  an  integral 
part  of  Ireland.  It  is  simply  stripping  the  poorer 
members  of  a community,  and  giving  their  share  to 
their  richer  brethren,  which  few  will  regard  as  a 
‘very  natural  arrangement.’ 

The  population  of  Galway  and  Mayo,  apart  from 
the  other  Western  counties,  is  still  considerably  over 
400,000,  and  it  is  incredible  that  there  should  not  be 
found  sufficient  material  to  occupy  the  benches  of 
the  existing  College,  if  things  were  not  out  of  joint. 
Yes,  let  the  State  even  now  give  Western  Catholics  a 
fair  field,  and  the  Western  College  a fair  trial ; let 
the  State  throw  the  gates  of  the  Queen’s  College  freely 
open  to  them,  even  now,  after  forty-seven  years  of 
weary  waiting  ; let  the  State  not  require  Catholics  to 
eat  meat  on  Friday,  that  is,  to  use  the  forbidden 
food  of  Godless  education ; and  then  we  shall  see 
what  numbers  will  throng  the  now  half-deserted 
halls  of  the  Galway  Queen’s  CoUege  Surely  the 
State  will  not  undo  the  work  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
with  disastrous  results  to  higher  education  in  this 
province,  hut  rather  carry  out  what  must  have  been 
his  primary  intention— the  education  of  Western  stu- 
dents. And  this  the  State  can  do  by  reconstituting 
the  College  on  lines  that  will  afford  Catholics  to 
enter  without  a strain  of  conscience,  and  thus  liable 
the  Bishops  to  withdraw  all  opposition.  The  historic 
town  of  Jena,  in  Germany,  has  a fully-equipped 
University,'  though  its  population  is  under  10,000. 
And  is  the  ‘ Citie  of  the  Tribes’  and  the  Western 
province  of  Ireland  not  to  have  even  one  College  for 
State-aided  higher  education  at  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century"? 

I trust  Lord  Powerscourt  may  be  able  to  see  the 
Galway  claims  in  a new  light,  and,  if  so,  to  with- 
draw the  sentence  of  extinction  which  he  thought  fit 
to  pronounce  upon  it  in  last  month’s  number  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century. — Very  truly  yours, 

(^Francis  J.  MacCormack, 

. . Bishop  of  Galway  and  Kilmacduagh,  &c.” 


The  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  College,  to  qalwat, 

which  I have  referred  as  the  scheme  drawn  iq?  during  — 

Mr.  Starkie’s  presidency,  was  laid  before  the  Bishop  April  9,  1902. 
of  Galway,  and,  I understand,  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  - _ 'sAl 
and  I have  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  disposed  to  J°Beep^; 
give  it  a fair  examination,  and  to  go  as  far  with  it  ^ > ’ 

as  their  judgment  would  allow.  On  Mr.  Starkie  s re- 
signation, and  the  appointment  of  President  Anderson, 
the  Bishop  of  Galway  wrote  to  Mr.  Balfour  a letter, 
which  appeared  in  the  public  press,  pointing  out  how 
unfortunate  the  appointment  was.  It  is  dated  the 
25th  March,  1899.  . 

8001.  Chairman. — Have  you  got  that  letter? — It  is 
as  follows: — , 

“Galway,  25 th  March,  1899. 


Sir,— I take  the  liberty  of  forwarding  to  yon  the 
annexed  letter,  and  of  requesting  your  attention  to 
the  educational  grievance  set  forth  in  it. 

That  letter  was  published  in  March,  1896  ; but  the 
grievance  then  existing  has  assumed  additional  fea- 
tures of  hardship  by  the  recent  appointment  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Galway  Queeen’s  College,  and  the 
consequent  moral  effect  upon  its  atmosphere. 

Hie  Catholics  of  Galway  and  of  this  province  enter- 
tained some  hope  that  the  appointment  of  a Catholic 
President  about  twelve  months  ago  was  a step  towards 
reconstruction,  and  had  eagerly  longed  for  the  day 
when  Catholic  students  could  frequent  the  College 
halls  without  any  strain  of  conscience  ; but  now  that 
hope  has  been  dashed,  and  the  day  of  emancipation 
seems  as  distant  as  ever.  In  fact,  the  Galway  Queen  s 
College  may  be  regarded  rather  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
Belfast  Queen’s  College  than  an  educational  institution 
for  the  province  of  Connaught,  if  we  take  into  account 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  students  come  from 
Ulster,  that  the  President  is  a Protestant,  the 
Council  of  Administration  Protestant  with  barely 
one  exception,  and  the  staff  of  Professors  more  than 
80  per  cent,  of  them  Protestant.  • 

Such  the  equipment  provided  by  the  State  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  Catholics  of  Connaught,  and 
such  the  methods  by  which  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  liberal 
plan  has  been  rendered  utterly  abortive. 

After  all  the  long  waiting  and  deferred  hopes  of 
fifty  years,  we  are  doomed  to  celebrate  in  this  year 
of  our  Lord  1899  a Jubilee  of  bitter  disappointment, 
year  after  year  expecting  some  settlement  by  which 
the  Galway  Queen’s  College,  established  in  1849, 
could  be  made  available  for  Catholics  without  the 
sacrifice  of  conscience.  . , . . 

I deem  it  a duty  to  protest  once  more  against  this 
galling  injustice,  and  I do  so  in  the  name  of  the 
Catholics  of  this  diocese  of  Galway  and  Kilmacduagh. 

It  seems  to  me,  the  grievance  being  now  so  aggra- 
vated, by  lapse  of  years  and  other  circumstances, 
that  the  time  has  come  to  have  recourse  to  the 
strongest  measures  within  my  power,  and  to  caLL  upon 
all  Catholic  students  to  withdraw  from  an  institution 
which  becomes  day  by  day  only  more  obnoxious  to 
us,  even  now  upon  the  eve  of  what  we  hoped  was  the 
dawn  of  a satisfactory  settlement  of  Irish  Catholic 
educational  claims. — I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 
Your  faithful  servant, 

t{«  Francis  J.  MacCormack, 

Bishop  of  Galway  and  Kilmacduagh,  •Sec- 

Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.” 

The  Bishop  of  Galway  then  made  a special  rule  as  to 
the  attendance  of  ladies  at  the  Galway  College,  prac- 
tically forbidding  Catholic  girls  to  attend  the  College. 

8002  Chairman.— Have  you  got  a copy  of  that  letter  f 
—No  ; it  was  not  a letter  ; it  was  a declaration  which 
was  made  in  the  Catholic  Churches  in  Galway.  It  was 
not  published,  except  in  that  way. 

8003.  Was  it  publicly  made? — Yes;  publicly  made. 
The  whole  question  centres  round  the  Presidency,  owing 
to  the  powers  of  the  President.  The  power  of  appoint- 
ing to  vacancies,  reserved  to  Government  for  one  year 
only,  and  afterwards  as  Parliament  should  determine, 
has  passed  into  the  President’s  hands.  This  was  ex- 
pressly stated  in  Parliament,  in  reply  to  a question  why 
Parliament  had  not  been  moved  to  make  provision  re- 
garding appointments  after  the  first  year. 

B Again  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Collegeto  the  Crown 
is  the  personal  report  of  the  President.  He  is  the  sole 
medium  of  communication  with  the  Government,  ana 
those  communications  are  confidential.  No  ^ofessor 
may  communicate  with  the  Government,  except  through 
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the  President.  At  one  time  I wrote  a letter,  and  it  was  have  made  the  College  " march that , man  was  Sir 
salt  back  to  me.  to  be  handed  to  the  Government  through  Thomas  Moffett,  who  was  respected  by  every  man, 
. the  President.  Immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  wm’mn  an(i  in  Galway. 


the  Queen’s  University,  the  Corporate  Body  held  several 
meetings,  to  make  such  internal  changes  in  the  statutes 
as  the  new  state  of  things  required.  Many  of  our 
statutes  are  obsolete  and  unworkable.  For  instance, 
there  is  a direction  to  send  up  to  the  Secretary  of  the 


woman,  and  child  in  Galway. 

3.  The  supreme  and  appeal  powers  should  be  in  a re- 
presentative body,  who  should  also  be  trustees  for  the 
College  property.  That  men  who  regard  themselves 
simply  as  a government  department  are  not  fitted  to  de- 
fend such  a trust  is,  I think,  evident  from  the  tenor 


Queen's  University  the  name  of  every  student  who  of  the  .following  communication  addled  to iMr.  Glad- 
matriculates  in  the  College,  in  order  that  the  student  stone  in  1873,  when  the  abolition  of  Galway  College  was 


shall  be  matriculated  in  the  Queen’s  University.  That, 
of  course,  the  Registrar  cannot  do,  as  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity does  not  exist.  A long  series  of  resolutions  was 
adopted  by  the  Corporate  Body,  amongst  others  one  ask- 
ing that  the  Council  should  be  abolished,  and  Hie  ad- 
ministrative power  placed  in  the  Corporate  Body 
directly.  The  whole  scheme  was  placed  in  the  Presi- 
dent’s hands  for  transmission  to  the  Government.  No- 
thing seemed  to  have  come  of  it  at  all,  and  on  in- 
quiry at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporate  Body  we 
were  informed  by  the  President  that  he  had  been  told  at 
the  Castle,  “ Not  worth  while  sending  in  the  scheme. 
The  Royal  University  scheme  was  only  a temporary  ar- 
rangement ; there  would  be  great  changes  in  education 
directly.”  That  is  twenty  years  ago  ; but  the  scheme  of 
the  Royal  holds  still. 

The  President  has  also  the  deciding  of  when  a Pro- 
fessor or  office-bearer  shall  be  compulsorily  retired,  and 
the  sole  power  of  granting  or  refusing  leave  of  absence. 

In  1875  a majority  of  the  Corporate  Body  were  in 
favour  of  admitting  women  to  the  College ; but  the  Pre- 
sident, who  was  against  it,  refused  to  allow  the  Corpo- 
rate Body  to  meet. 

With  regard  to  reform,  I regard  as  of  vital  impor- 
-tance  the  question  of  prompt  action.  The  Royal 

• system  has  not  been  raised  in  public  estimation 
‘by  the. discussions  that  have  already  gone  on.  We  are 

•all  in  a state  of  uncertainty;  and  it  is  desirable  that 
whatever  is  to  be  done  should  be  done  quickly.  The  re- 
forms I suggested  in  the  draft  report  to  the  College  Com- 
mittee were  entirely  dominated  by  that  condition.  They 
were  intended  to  work  by  Royal  statute  alone,  and  not 
to  require  legislation.  Perhaps  you  might  recall  what 
happened  in  the  case  of  Army  Reform,  where  a difficult 
knot  was  cut  by  a Royal  Warrant.  I feel  very  strongly 
that  whatever  intellectual  life  is  left  in  Ireland  is  being 
slowly  killed  out,  and  that  prompt  action  is  of  vital  im- 
portance. The  changes  I suggest  are  these : — 

1.  The  College  to  be  a University.  This  was  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  plan— either  separate  University  powers, 

• or  a combination  of  the  separate  Colleges  to  constitute 
a University.  Sir  James  Graham  (see  Hansard,  3rd  s., 
Yol.  80,  p.  358)  said: — “I  should  still  leave  the  state- 
ment most  imperfect  if  I did  not  glance  at  other  impor- 
tant and  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  it.  The 


proposed:  -nimury  18»,  1173. 

“ Meeting  of  Corporate  Body,  when  the  following 
letter  was  adopted : — 

“ To  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.r.,  First 
Lord  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury. 

“ Sir, — We,  the  President  and  Professors  o! 
Queen’s  College,  Galway,  in  corporation  assembled, 
trust  that  the  introduction  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  the  University  Education  (Ireland)  Bill, 
which  vitally  affects  our  interests,  will  bo  considered 
a sufficient  apology  for  addressing  to  you  a few'obser- 
vations  on  the  subject. 

“ We  think  it  would  not  he  becoming  in  us  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  tlic  policy  of  the  measure,  and 
shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  clause  in  which  the 
interests  of  holders  of  office  in  the  College  are  proposed 
to  be  dealt  with  ...  In  a natural  regard  for  the 
interests  of  ourselves  and  out  families,  we  feel 
alarmed  that  no  special  fund  is  pointed  out  liable  to 
our  claims,  beyond  the  monies  which  may  be  realised 
by  the  sale  of  the  property  of  the  College.  The  sale 
of  the  library,  museums,  and  fittings  of  the  College, 
and  even  of  the  College  itself,  would  be  totally  insuffi- 
cient Relying  on  the  kind  consideration  you  are  sure 
to  give  the  suggestion  wo  have  taken  the  liberty  to  lay 
before  you,  &c.,  &c.” 

4.  “ The  Catliplics  are  in  England  a sect — in  Ireland 
a nation.”  The  national  character  is  as  evident  now 
ns  when  Burke  spoke  in  1792,  and  this  fundamental 
difference  must  affect  every  reason,  every  measure,  con- 
cerning them.  I want  to  see  Mass  said  in  the 
College  Chapel.  With  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College 
I would  say : “ Why  should  strangers  object  to  out 
lamily  prayers?  They  need  not  attend  them.”  "Ido 
not  see  why  the  family  prayers  in  which  we  join  should 
give  offence  to  those  whoso  attendance  is  not  compelled ; 
for  I do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Morley  himself  would  ob- 
ject  to  sleep  in  a house  where  it  was  the  custom  to  haw 
family  prayers,  provided  that  he  were  not  required  to 
be  present.”  (Article  by  Provost,  Contemporary  Be- 
■view,  April,  1899.) 

5.  Admission  to  the  “-Collegium,”  or  gathering  of 
' 3 engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  religion  and  learning, 
i not  be  lightly  given.  . Special  fitness  and  will  to 


people  e „ 

-----  - — * ---  , , - . . , ,,  , should  not  be  lightly  given.  Special’fibnuao  auu  ■*, 

BiH  I propose  to  bring  an  does  no  more  than  WOrk  should  b*  sll0*n  and  £ontinue  to  be  shown, 

build  and  establish  these  Colleges  in  Ireland  but  the  and  a hi  h educational  Btandard  maintained.  Resi- 
dent question  that  Presents  itself  is,  shall  these  three  ,denc0  at  fa  Colleg  even  independlint  of  a.degr. 
■Colleges  be  associated  together  m one  University  ? Or  should  be  an  llonour  it8elf-  /or  such  men  the 
following  the  example  of  Scotland,  shall  the  Grown,  m 


the  exercise  of  its  prerogative,  endow  each  of  these  Col- 
leges with  the  power  of  granting  degrees  in  Arts,  Science, 
and  in  Medicine?  Now,  sir,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  the 
present  Bill,  and  at  the  present  time,  to  fix  and  carry 
out  any  definite  arrangement  on  that  point.”  I do  not 
think  Galway  or  Cork  should  have  separate  powers  at 
present.  Belfast,  I think,  should  ; but  the  wish  of  the 
people  there  is  a primary  factor. 

If  combined,  the  University  Senate  should  be  the 
creation  of,  and  flow  from,  the  Colleges.  The  original 
College.  Bqard  of  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  is  a 
good  precedent.  Graduates  should  be  represented,  as 
now,  by  Convocation.  Provision  should  be  made  that 
any  College  might  petition  afterwards  for  separate  Uni- 


sliould  be  an  honour  in  itself.  For  such  men  i 
should  be  a common  hall,  Fellowships,  Travelling 
Scholarships,  and  provision  for  old  students  to  return 
to  residence  for  special  work. 

6.  The  arrangements  for  lady  students  should  undergo 
a thorough  revision.  Nothing  more  clearly  shows  the 
difference  between  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  thought 
than  the  present  conditions.  No  Catholic  family  could 

3>t  them.  I have  worked  hard,  during  almost  my 
e time  as  Professor,  for  the  admission  of  women  to 
the  College ; but  I regard  the  present  conditions  as  im- 
possible as  regards  Catholics.  The  admission  of  girlB  to 
the  College,  without  any  provision  for  a lady  superin- 
tendent or  principal,  I regard  as  bad  management. 
The  lady  students  attend  lectures,  and  take  part 
in  College  life,  without  any  special  arrangemtnt 


— j _ — — TV  n.  111  ^uuege  me,  wnnout  any  special  arrangenwuu 

versity  powers ; the  petition  to  be  considered  by  a Com-  ,or  ^ d fl>at  £ £ „nwi,e  „?octeJ. 

mission  sneciallv  emnowered.  ° . 


mission  specially  empowered. 

2.  The  President  of  Galway  College  should  be  a 
Catholic.  This  I regard  as  the  condition  that  involves 
the  essence  of  the  matter  to  be  determined.  I wish  that 
every  Professor  should  be  chosen  for  his  special  know- 
ledge., of  his  subject,  and  I have  always  advocated  the 
appointment  of  Professors  on  such  grounds,  and  have 
deprecated  the  favouring  in  any  way  of  a Catholic, 
merely,  because  he  was  a Catholic.  . I believe  that 
Catholics  are  quite  able  to  hold,  their  own  in  any 
competition  ; and  that  any  suggestion  that  they  should 


mg. 


This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  pressing  reform 
The  conditions  under  which  Catholic  girl  stu- 
dents work  for  the  Royal — no  established  lectures  (their 
Lecturers  are  chiefly' paid  by  the  hour),  no  museums  or 
laboratories,  no  library,  except  the  public  one,  where  I 
have  known  girls  to  wait  for  hours  on  the  chance  Qf  get- 
ting out  the  one  oopy  of  a text-book  ; utter  absence  of 
the  amenities  of  life  that  ought  to  be  secured  to  them— 
if  these  things  were  as  well  known  as  they  ought  to  be, 
no  one  would  hesitate  to  demand  immediate  reform. 

, - j - . . , . ~ Are  there  Catholic  or  other  students  in  Connaught? 

be  epmally  favoured  on  account  of  to  religion  Is  not  I„  three  recent  Presidents'  reports  tire  ■ argument  is  sd- 

on.  th,t  weehould  1 WV*  »&ntni.-  ,a»ced  that  there  are  few  students  at  Gfiway  College, 

trabon  of  the  College  to  to  Catholic  and  on  that  ground  because  there  are  few  in  Connaught.  The  same  state- 
that  the  Praident  should  to  a Catholic.  If  any  Pro-  m,„t  w„  made  by  the  President  to  the  Board  of  Visi- 
teetant  .wdjtuu  the  four  saae  of  Ireland,  or  outside,  could  tors  In  1896.  The  Cfshsus  Eeturn's  aB  to  classical  schwls 
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• p 011  n audit  compared  with  Ulster  and  Munster,  were  withdrawn.  They  have  not  forfeited  it  by  any  action 
1 ferred  to  in  ’corroboration.  There  is  a want  of  know-  of  theirs — quite  the  contrary.  They  have  done  well. 


ledee^of  Connaught  conditions  here.  The  schools  are  But  I think  non-Collegiate  students  should  be  admitted  April  9, 1902. 
in  l minster  or  Munster,  or  further  off.  None  of  my  only  to  Honour  examinations.  — . j, 

Children  (four)  attended  a Connaught  school.  In  my  With  regard  to  the  library,  museums,  and  labora-  “°8®P“  V,;  | 
immediate  neighbourhood  (what  is  called  in  the  Presi-  tories  of  the  Royal  University,  nowhere  else  in  the  J > q;>  ‘ 
dents’  reports  “a  remote  and  outlying  district”),  I world,  probably,  would  the  strange  system  of  the  Royal 


dents’  reports  a remoie  Sim  uuujxng  uibuiiui,  i,  * wunu,  pivuamy,  wouiu  ““  — *\  • 

counted  thirty  young  people  who  are  attending,  or  have  University  collections  be  proposed.  Hundreds  oi  speci- 

within  a few  years  attended,  Classical  or  Secondary  mens  of  valuable  Pathological  work  are  hidden  away— 

Schools  outside  Connaught — Clongowes,  Blackrock,  never  to  be  used,  except  for  examination  purposes  (the 

Rockwell  The  Oratory,  Birmingham,  and  others.  Richmond  Museum,  purchased  as  a whole).  No  stu- 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  a great  social  dent  may  work  in  the  spacious  and  well-equipped  labo- 


change  is  in  progress.  The  new  race  of  peasant  proprie- 
tors must  be  taken  into  account. 


ratories  ; no  student  may  read  in  the  library.  Convo- 
cation has  protested  repeatedly  (but  in  vain)  against 


It  may  be  said — it  was  said  by  one  witness — 'What  is  the  exclusion  of  graduates  from  the  library  and 

before  these  people  after  graduating  1 The  British  Elm-  museums,  and  even  from  the  grounds  of  the  Univer- 

pire  is  before  them.  Irishmen  have  a good  right  to  claim  sity — while  access  to  the  precincts  of  the  University  is 

a share  in  the  administration  of  the  Empire.  Over  freely  given  to  the  general  public  for  purposes  of  amuse- 

50  per  cent,  of  Wellington’s  soldiers  were  Celtic.  ment. 

The  suggestions  I make  practically  amount  to  a settle-  The  lady  graduates  of  the  Royal  have  a special  griev- 
ment  of  the  University  Question  from  the  Collegiate  ance.  They  have  repeatedly  taken  first  place  in  the  Royal 
gj,je_  University  open  examinations,  including  the  obtaining 


It  was  in  this  way  that  Universities  grew — from  a of  a Junior  Fellowship  by  examination,  tenable  for  four 


gathering  of  men  of  a guild  of  learning. 

My  plan  would  work  at  once.  Not  a day  should 


years.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  a male  Junior  Fellow  is 
often  appointed  a Senior  Fellow  ; but  a lady  student  is 


lost  in  putting  an  end  to  the  present  vicious  system.  If  never  .so  appointed.  I thinik  this  is  a particularly  bard 

it  has  succeeded  already  in  so  changing  the  character  of  thing.  Senior  Fellows  are  bound  to  lecture.  If  lady 


Irishmen  that  annual  examinations  are  necessary  to  Junior  Fellows  were  continued  (as  they  ought  to  be) 


overcome  the  laziness  of  Irish  boys  (this  was  suggested  as  Seniors,  then  it  might  be  provided  that  “ Fellows 
bv  one  witness),  the  mischief  has  worked  deeply.  unattached  ” might  use  the  Royal  buildings  for  teaching 

..  m- 1 : » Onaan’o  rinlWA  +1,^  row.rvflt.inn  nf  Senior 


A “Tolerari  posse”  would  open  the  Queens  college  students  of  the  University,  the  reservation  oi  oenioi 

at  Cork  and  Galway.  The  Catholic  University  College  Fellowships  to  men  is  an  indefensible  proceeding— 

in  Dublin,  and  Belfast  Queen’s  College  (the  former  with  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  Act. 

a suitable  endowment)  would  have  the  choice  of  going  The  library  and  laboratories  should  be  open  to  ad- 


on  within  the  lines  of  a Royal  University,  constructed  vanced  students  for  study  and  research  in  the  interval 
by  the  Colleges  themselves,  or  petitioning  to  be  set  between  examinations.  The  presence  of  Professors  and 


free.  Very  possibly  a constituent  College  would  think  students  at  work  would,  in  itself,  be 


seriously  before  breaking  away  from  such  a recon- 
stituted Royal,  which,  in  the  case  of  provincial  Col- 


leges, would,  give  the  advantage  of  a metropolitan  centre. 
Faith  should  be  kept.  The  Royal  endowments  should 


vantage.  It  would  impart  local  reality,  and  would 
carry  with  it  many  of  the  advantages  involved  in  the 
system  of  Privat  Docents  abroad. 

A word  as  to  the  uselessness  of  the  precautions  in 


be  applied  to  the  purposes  contemplated  in  its  Act  and  the  Royal  University  against  favouritism  by  Exami- 
Charter.  The  violation  of  pledges  in  the  history  of  the  ners.  A curious  reliance  is  placed  by  the  Royal  on 

Royal  University  is  remarkable: — its  system  of  numbers  for  students.  I was  accustomed. 


- aaaffi. -sv. 


lapse  of  seven  years,  were  to  have  been  given  ty  P S Examiner,  aaeinst  whom  tee 


lapse  of  seven  yeaie,  were  to  have  ceen  given  oy  £ the  Elaminers  against  whom  these 

competitive  examination  amongst  the  same  ^ aIe’diieeted  „„  PtofeSn,  in  the  Colleges 

Matrioilated  ituMx  In  tie .seventh  jeer  a stadentj  „e  t„ght.  pp,  „„  j„  theit 

new  Statute  withdiew  that  privilege.  hands  for  months  beforehand ; it  tabes  a rather  delicate 


I took  a prominent  part  at  early  meetings  of  the  touch  to  lecture  on  the  subject  of  a question,  and  steer 
Convocation,  with  regard  to  that  question.  We  took  a middle  course  between  over  and  under  emphasis.  As 


die  advice  of  counsel,  who  advised  an  application  to  the  jf  a jnan,  capable  of  the  small  dishonesty  of  looking 

Queen’s  Bench  by  quo  warranto;  but  our  proceedings  at  a student’s  number  in  order  to  favour  him,  would 

were  stopped  by  representations  from  an  influen-  not  have  taken  the  easier  course  of  seeing  that  any 


tial  quarter,  that  such  a proceeding  would  put  student  in  whom  he  was  interested  was  well  coached 
a stop  to  the  Royal  University  altogether.  It  ' over  ^he  examination  ground ! If  I were  to  advise, 


is  a remarkable  history.  Under  the  statute  of  the  j would  say : “ See  that  you  get  honest  men  as  Ex- 
Royal  University,  the  first  Fellowships  were  to  be  filled  aminers,  and  trust  their  honour.  It  is  on  that  your 


by  nomination,  and  then  any  vacancies  were  to  be  filled  reai  reliance  must  be.' 


up  by  competitive  examination  amongst  the  graduates. 
Many  graduates,  I know,  were  looking  forward  to  this  ; 
but  in  the  seventh  year  a new  statute  was  issued 
abolishing  the  privilege. 


I am  sorry  to  say  there  is  a great  deal  of  vague  gossip 


going  about,  with  regard  to  favouring  of  candi- 
dates. I certainly  have  never  seen  anything  of  the 
kind ; but  I regard  it  as  most  unfortunate  that  such  a 


(e.)  The  Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  and  Prizes  were  feeling  Should  exist.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  stu- 


.-endowed  students  by  the  Royal  Uni-  dents  should  think  that  there  is  a want  of  honour  in 


versity  Act.  The  Calendars  of  the  Royal  and  of  the  ^lie  conduct  of  the  examinations. 


endowed  Colleges  show  that  this  reservation  (strictly  j have  made  some  special  notes  as  to  Galway.  First, 
enjoined  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  is  treated  as  waste  ag  t0  the  Medical  School.  The  Professorship  of  Ana- 

paper.  The  prizes  are  held  concurrently,  and  held  tomy  and  Physiology  should  be  divided  into  two.  No- 


under  rules  that  constitute  per  se  an  academic  offence.  where  in  Europe, 


l America,  or  ’anywhere  (except 


The  Colleges  copy,  letter  for  letter,  the  programme  of  jn  Cork),  is  such  a double  Chair  now  in  existence, 

the  Royal ; a student  is  twice  rewarded  for  reading  the  Secondly,  the  Modem  Languages  should  be  taught  by 


same  course,  if  a College  student ; onGe,  if  an  unen-  more  than  one  man : one  man,  at  least,  for  the  Romance 

dowed.  I can  testify  to  the  indignant  feeling  created  Languages  ; another  for  the  German.  I do  not  see 


by  this  breach  of  faith.  I know,  as  a fact,  that  the,  why  a Frenchman  should  be  supposed  specially  skilled 
College  and  the  Royal  University  Prizes  are  ^ teach  German,  or  a German  to  teach  French,  any 

held  together.  I understand  that  the  defence  is  more  than  an  Irishman  should  be  supposed  capable  of 

that  the  Royal  University  examinations  are  held  in  teaching  French  or  German.  Thirdly,  Botany,  Zoo- 

the  interval  between  the  close  of  one  College  session  and  j0gyj  an(f  Geology,  should  not  be  taught  by  one  man. 

the  beginning  of  another.  At  one  time  our  second  year  Fourthly,  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  Medical  School. 

Scholarships  were  given  for  two  years  ; but  since  this  jt  has  a good  history,  and  many  eminent  men  have 

Royal  University  system  began  all  that  has  been  changed,  Come  out  of  it.  But  I think  the  attempt  to  give  a 

hnd  they  are  given  for  one  year,  and  a further  exami-  complete  curriculum  in  Medicine,  in  Galway,  dr  any 

nation  held  in  the  third  year.  I suppose  the  intention  smaR  provincial  town,  is  a mistake.  The  ■ strength  of 

Was  that  thereby  the  provision  as  to  non-concurrent  the  provincial  schools  should  lie  in  the  early  years ; 

holding  should  be  defeated.  students?  should  go  to  the  metropolis  for  final  Clinical 


With  Regard  to  non-Collegiate  students,  every  right  work.  This  is  done,  for  instance,  at  Cambridge.  But 

of  non-Collegiate  students  should.be  respected.  The  the  year  in  _ Arts  (which,  I.  hone,  will  never  be  done 

privilege  of  graduating  accorded  to  them  should  not  be  away  with  in  the  case  of  Medical  students)  should  be 
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in  a.  University  The  study  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  interfered  with  is  slow  to  put  the  machinery  in  motion 

SofogTSSy,  and  Physiology  is  test  carried  on  in  An  honest  m.n  wdl  not  interfere;  a d, shone*  on, 

“»  Tt  £ be  solved  is  of  a very  different  kind. 

Juat  as  scholasticism  gave  way  to  the  classical  revival, 
so  now  the  “ Humanities  ”^are  going  under  before  " 


a metropolitan  one  for  early  Clinical  training.  It 
must  be  recollected  that  the  teachers  of  Chemistry, 
Physics,  &c.,  must  be  there  for  an  Agricultural  or 
Technical  student.  Physiology  is  an  Arts  subject,  as 
well  as  a Technical  one.  It  is  a wasteful  plan  to  sepa- 
rate tin*  scientific  teaching  in  Arts,  Medicine,  Engineer- 
ing, and  Technical  work  generally.  Fifthly,  an  extract 
from  a pamphlet  which  I have  handed  in  gives  what  I 
have  to  say  as  to  the  establishment  of  a Celtic  Chair.* 

I put  in  a special  plea  for  a West  Coast  University 


risina  wave  of  Natural  Science.  “Pox  or  against 
Darwin  or  Weissman”  is  the  question  now. 

There  is  not  a single  text-boqk  of  the  Royal,  or  any 
other  University,  in  Biology  or  Anatomy  in  which  the 
data  do  not  admit  of  “easy  deductions,”  apparently, 
that  go  to  the  foundations  of  revealed  religion.  Catho- 
lics have  most  to  lose. 

The  real  remedy  is  not  in  gagging  clauses,  but  i 


to  the  best  expositions  of  Catholic  doctrine  that  can  be 
offered  o.g.,  the  establishment  of  lectures  on  Philosophy 
by  qualified  men,  and  by  creating  a Catholic  atmosphere 
within  the  walls  of  his  College. 

I am  sorry  to  say  I am  a poor  example  of  a Catholic ; 

Ste sL2tSE  ft.1  “ StWi asstSt 
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lin  ; that  subject  is  in  abler  hands  than  mine,  but  I 
plead  for  my  Western  fellow-countrymen.  I don’t 
want  them  turned  into  Dublin  men  all  at  once.  To 
direct  the  destinies  of  a College  is  part  of  a liberal 
education.  The  direction  in  Dublin  will  be,  as  it  has 


One  Catholic  University  College  in  Ireland  would 


have  disadvantages.  “Light  should  answer  to  light  across 
the  land,”  and  our  Western  College  might  light  up  its 
own  shore,,  and  challenge  its  larger  rival  in  a generous 
competition.  The  conditions  in  Galway  at  present  are 
not  favourable  to  calm  academic  work.  Our  students 
are  liable  to  be  either  unduly  praised  or  unduly  de- 
preciated. Judged,  as  we  are,  by  numbers,  there  is 
a great  temptation  to  accept  a low  standard  for  our 


drawn  between  University  and  non-University  students. 
I think  the  system  of  having  a University  'Class  and  a 
non-Univorsity  Class  mixed  up  in  the  same  College  is 
a bad  one.  I also  think  that,  to  make  education  satis- 
factory, the  payment  of  Professors  should  be  adequate. 
I may  mention  in  this  connection,  that  when  I was 
appointed  to  the  Regius  Chair  I hold  it  was  worth  about 
£800  per  annum.  It  was  then  a University  Chair,  in  a 
University  College.  It  is  now  a non-University  Chair 
non-University  College ; and  the  emoluments  a" 


money  rewards,  so  that  students  may  come.  A few  years  £350_  j do  n(>t  ^ink,  wilh  every  wish  to  do  one’s  duty, 


ago  £1,500  was  spent  in  adding  to  the  value  of  Col- 
lege Scholarships.  What  I refer  to  is,  that,  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Queen’s  University,  we  endeavoured 
to  attract  more  students  from  Ulster,  and  expended 
that  sum  in  increasing  the  value  of  the  Galway  Scholar- 
ships. They  were  increased  from  £24  to  £32,  thus 
being  larger  than  the  value  of  the  Belfast  Scholarships. 

With  regard  to  Technical  Education,  I have  already 
made  such  voluminous  notes  that  I fear  to  add  to  their 
bulk.  I shall  be  glad  to  speak  of  Technical  Education 
if  the  Commissioners  wish  me  to  do  so ; for  the 


that  it  can  be  as  effectively  done,  with  a difference  of 
that  kind.  For  a Professor  to  bo  worth  anything  he 
muss  meet  other  men — he  must  attend  scientific  societies. 
He  cannot  do  this  on  insufficient  pay,  still  less  when 
hampered  by  a reduction  of  one-half  the  official  pay  ori- 
ginally attached  to  his  office.  I regret  nothing  more 
than  the  having  to  give  up  some  little  attempts  to  pro- 
mote social  intercourse  between,  Professor  and  student. 

I would  add  that  I think  we  should  ‘be  allowed  to 
do  something  for  ourselves.  In  everything  there  has 
unfortunate  copying  of  something  else.  If 


present  I merely  say  that,  as  far  as  I can  see,  it  ought  we  are  not  to  have  the  prestige  of  antiquity,  let  us,  at 

to  begin  at  the  Universities,  and  that  large  sums  are  least,  have  the  prestige  of  building  up  something  for 


wasted  in  proceeding  on  another  system.  A note  in  the 
Appendix  gives  the  results  of  an  interesting  inductive 
experiment  as  to  the  effects  of  general  culture  on 
special  studies.! 

“Why  cannot  Catholics  stand  any  remarks  about 
their  religion  without  the  whole  fabric  tumbling  down 


ourselves,  something  with  local  colour  and  individuality. 

One  Financial  Note — In  changing  from  the  Queen’s 
University  to  the  Royal,  a sum  of  £5,000  per  annum 
went  back  to  the  British  Exchequer ; and  that,  cap- 
italised for  twenty  years,  would  now  amount,  without 
interest,  to  the  sum  of  £100,000.  That  is  to  say, 


like  a house  of  cards?”  I do  not  think  a non-Catholic  the  Queen’s  University  got  £5,000  a year  from  the 
can  understand  the  Catholic  position,  and  the  remark  British  Treasury : the  endowment  of  the  Royal  Uni- 


quoted  is  an  instance.  It  has  been  said  that  no  one 
ever  realised  the  Catholic  faith  without  becoming  a 
Catholic  in  the  process. 

I was  obliged  to  insist  on  an  apology  in  writing 
{through  Sir  Thomas  Moffett)  from  a colleague  in  Gal- 
way, for  whom  I had  great  respect,  on  account  of 
observations  about  Catholics.  An  intimate  friend — a 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  a University  abroad — once 
said  in  company — we  were  discussing  religion — “ Catho- 
licism I regard  as  idolatry.”  One  of  those  present 
-turned  to  'him  in  a surprised  way  and  said : “ But  your 


versity  comes  from  an  Irish  source,  the 
Irish  Church  Fund.  The  £5,000  a year 

has  lapsed  to  the  British  Treasury,  and 

nobody  seems  to  have  noticed  it.  I think  that 
£5,000  a year  should  be  restored  for  Irish  purposes, 
and  that  you  might,  if  you  think  fit,  recommend  the 
allocation  of  that  sum,  or  a part  of  it,  for  the  pro- 
vision of  laboratories  and  museums,  and  other  requi- 
sites for  the  new  University  College  in  Dublin. 

8004.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy. — 1 have  only  one  or 
two  questions  to  ask  you.  For  how  many  yearsjiave 


friend  'here  is  a Catholic?”  Professor  T.  turned  to  mo  you  been  in  this  College  as  Professor?— Since  1873.  1 
with  a smile— he  had  not  the  least  notion  of  giving  was  a student  in  1866,  and  took  a Classical  Scholarship 
offence — saying  : “Oh  1 my  friend  is  a philosopher  ! ” in  the  October  of  that  year. 

Take  the  case  of  a man  like  the  late  Professor  Clifford,  8005.  You  say  this  College  is  not  a pleasant  one 
a mathematician,  I understand,  of  acknowledged  emin-  for  a Catholic  Professor?— It  is  not,  indeed. 

•ence  I know  it  is  a pleasure  to  read  some  of  his  writ-  8006.  “ Nor,  I am  given  to  understand,  for  Catholic 

ings.  He  would,  I dare  say,  have  secured  easily  a Chair  students  ” 1— So  I understand. 

.in  a Queen’s  College,  if  an  applicant.  Now,  Clifford  8007.  Would  you  consider  it  judicious  to  mention 

•classes  priests  with  “murderers  and  liars,”  explaining  any  of  the  reasons  why  the  College  is  not  a pleasant 
Hiat,  by  priests  in  this  sense,  he  means  “Roman  one  for  Catholic  students  and  Professors — you need 
Catholic  priests  and  priests  of  Obi.”  (Clifford’s  Me-  not  do  so  if  you  consider  it  injudicious  ? — Tension  is 
moire.)  I don’t  feel  anything  tumbling  down  when  I inevitable  between  the  majority  of  the  Professors,  and  a 
read  this  ; but  I think  Clifford  does  not  understand  the  Catholic  holding  my  views.  Questions  are  continually 
Catholic  doctrine,  and  would  make  a bad  administrator,  arising  to  bring  out  our  differences  of  opinion.  And 
say,  in  Galway.  I think  Clifford  a very  honest  man,  amongst  the  students  I think  there  is  evidence  of  a non- 
f ar  less  likely  to  do  ham  than  a less  reticent  one.  When  Catholic  tone.  I will  mention  two  things : On  five  Com- 
men  say  these  things,  Catholic  priests  and  people  stand  mitteee  appointed  by  the  Council  entrusted  with  various 
together  fast  as  a rock  ; not  for  fear  of  their  criticism,  duties,  financial  and  otherwise,  there  is  one  Catholic  out 
but  from  the  instinct  of  manliness  and  self-respect.  of  a total  of  sixteen.  The  tone  of  the  students  may  be 


. J°  fche  JWP1®  Th°-  f?nd  of  of  undu«>  judged  by  their  selection  of  Presidents  and  patrons  of 

influence,  I would  be  inclined  to  say: — “Whether  un-  various  College  societies.  May  I add  that  I do  not 


due  ox  not,  the  refusal  of  redress  of  grievance  is  not 
calculated  to  lessen  it.” 

I 

gested  for 
the  faith 


lightly  take  a part  which,  makes  myself  and  my  family 
strangers,  academically,  in  my  own  College?  1 vaJUB 
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8008.  You  say  that  the  faith  of  the  Crown,  which  Catholic  University  College  and  Belfast  College  are  qalwat 

was  pledged  by  the  Ministers,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Sir  entitled  to  demand  separate  University  Charters.  But  . 

James  Graham,  at  the  foundation  of  the  Colleges,  as  that,  again,  would  leave  a difficulty  in  dealing  with  April  9, 1902. 
regarded  the  appointments  to  be  made  in  Cork  and  Galway  and  Cork.  The  new  Catholic  University  might  — — 

Ga.way,  was  not  kept? — Yes.  • _ not  care  for  a union  with  them,  or  vice  versa.  The : "oseP“  ■ 

8009.  That  seems  to  have  been  admitted,  in  the  arguments  for  a single  University  seem,  on  the  whole,  J'j.'' 

answer  given  by  the  Chief  Secretary  to  Mr.  Pinkerton : stronger.  But  the  possibility  of  detachment  should  be  ' ''  ' ’’ 

do  you  regard  that  non-keeping  of  faith  on  the  part  of  left  open. 

the  Government  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  failure,  8024.  That  is  to  say,  you  think  the  Queen’s  College 
or  partial  failure,  of  this  College? — I do.  here  should  be  a component  part  of  a University? — 

8010.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  redemption  of  the  Yes  ; but  the  Colleges  should  dominate  the  University, 

pledges  then  given  by  the  English  Government,  through  not  the  University  the  Colleges.  I object  to  a Univer- 

lts  responsible  Ministers,  would  have  the  effect  of  sity  outside  the  Colleges,  and  dominating  the  Col- 

" — iv. * — leges.  I would  like  to  see  the  Colleges- affiliated  to- 


making  the  College  more  satisfactory  to  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  people  of  this  province,  and  of  developing 
and  increasing  its  utility?— I do,  certainly. 

8011.  Am  1 to  take  it  that  you  agree  with  the  North- 
ern Graduates’  Association,  who  have  declared  that  the 
abolition  of  the  government  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  by 
Dublin  Castle  is  desirable  ?— Yes. 

8012.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a general  “ root  and 
branch”  reform,  and  the  appointment  of  every  officer, 
from  the  President  down,  by  a representative  governing 
body? — I cannot  go  quite  so  far  as  that.  Allow  me  to 
say  that  I think  popular  bodies  might  choose  men  to 
whom  the  power  of  making  the  appointments  might  be 
entrusted,  but  I should  not  like  to  see  the  powef 
directly  in  the  hands  of  a popular  body,  who  might 
be  swayed  by  political  and  other  considerations  of  the 
moment,  and  not  by  purely  academic  or  educational 
considerations. 

8013.  At  present,  the  power  of  directing  the  policy 
and  management  of  the  College  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
President? — Yes. 

8014.  Do  you  think  that  is  a safe  or  desirable  state 
of  things  to  be  continued  ? — I do  not ; when  the  Presi- 
dent represents  a policy  foreign  to  the  traditions  and 
feelings  of  the  people.  I see  nothing  to  find  fault  with 
in  the  case  of  Belfast,  where  the  President  reflects  the 
opinions  of  the  people. 

8015.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  Scholarships  or  other 
prizes  are  given  in  this  College  on  marks  that  are  too 
low? — Yes;  I have  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  from 
some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Council  upon  that  point. 

8016.  Do  you  think  there  is  a temptation  to  give 
Prizes  and  Scholarships  on  too  low  a standard,  with 
the  view  of  attracting  students  to  the  College  ? — There 
is  a temptation  to  do  that. 

8017.  You  say  that  in  some  cases  students  have 
secured  prizes  by  urgent  letters  to  authorities  in  the 
College?— Yes ; that  has  been  my  repeated  experience. 


gether  in  a University,  with  common  examinations  for 
uegrees  and  certain  prizes,  so  as  to  make  the  standard 
uniform ; but  I would  admit  little  or  no  outside  pres- 
sure upon,  or  interference  with,  the  Colleges. 

8025.  In  short,  that  each  College  should  have  a cer- 
tain degree  of  autonomy? — Yes.  The  University- 
Board  should  consist  of  the  Presidents  and  Vice-Presi- 
dents of  the  three  Colleges.  That  was  what  was  first 
suggested  by  Sir  Robert  Peel — there  were  to  be  no  out- 
siders. 

8026.  I noticed  that  in  another  place  you  indicated 
your  opinion  that  the  University  College,  in  Dublin, 
and  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  if  their  conditions 
were  modified  in  certain  respects,  would  consider  seri- 
ously before  breaking  away  from  the  Royal  University  ? 
— Yes ; the  endowments  of  the  Royal  University  are 
given  by  the  State  for  certain  purposes,  and  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  those  Colleges  to  remain  within  the 
pale  of  the  Royal  University,  for  that  reason. 

8027.  With  regard  to  non-Collegiate  students,  you 
would  preserve  tlieir  rights,  but  admit  them  only  to 
Honours  examinations  ? — I think  so.  A Pass  non-Col- 
legiate student  I have  no  particular  regard  for. 

8028.  A question  I wish  to  ask  you,  with  regard  to 
non-Collegiate  students,  is  this  : Do  you  think  that  in 
the  West  of  Ireland  there  is  an  appreciable  number  of 
men  who  could  not  qualify  for  a degree  by  attending 
regular  courses  of  College  lectures,  and  who  are  prac- 
tically compelled  to  qualify  by  private  study? — There 
are  some ; but  in  suggesting  that  the  admission  of  non- 
Collegiate  students  should  be  preserved,  I had  more 
in  my  mind  people,  not  of  the  West  of  Ireland.  I 
know  some  men  who,  owing  to  being  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, or  other  circumstances,  are  unable  to  attend  Col- 
lege, but  who  have  special  aptitude  for  University  work, 
and  I think  they  might  be  admitted  to  the  Honour  ex- 
aminations. As  regards  the  "West  of  Ireland,  I think, 


You  altogether  disapprove  of  the  admission  of  practically,  they  would  be  all  Collegiate  men. 


lady  students  into  the  College,  to  attend  the  lectures, 
and  so  forth,  without  some  feminine  supervision? — I 
do;  I regard  that  as  a matter  on  which  I would  lay 
great  stress. 

8019.  You  think  it  undesirable,  and  unwise? — Yes. 

8020.  Some  of  the  Scholarships,  I understand,  are  of 
larger  pecuniary  value  than  the  corresponding  ones  in 
Belfast?— Not  now ; the  system  of  adding  to  the  value 
has  been  given  up  for  some  time. 

8021.  Is  it  a fact  that  more  than  half  the  students  in 
the  Arts  Faculty  come  from  the  North? — Well,  I can- 


8029.  You  have  said : “ The  real  remedy  is  not  in  gag- 
ging clauses,  but  in  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  stu- 
dent access  to  the  best  expositions  of  Catholic  doctrine 
that  can  be  offered,  e.g.,  the  establishment  of  lectures 
on  Philosophy  by  qualified  men,  and  by  creating  a 
Catholic  atmosphere  within  the  walls  of  his  College.” 
Supposing  that  were  done,  would  you  desire  that  non- 
Catliolic  students  should  still  come  to  the  College  ? — Cer- 
tainly ; I regard  the  presence  of  non-Catholic  students 
as  a distinct  advantage  to  the  College. 

8030.  You  think  the  atmosphere  of  the  College  should 


give  the  exact  figures  ; but  there  is  a large  number.  ^ predominantly  Catholic,  and  that  the  religious  ser- 
)22.  It  has  been  stated  that  about  one-third  of  the  v;r,£,  nf  fiatliolic  Church  should  be  celebrated  in 


e-third 


whole  number  come  from  the  North,  and,  as  I under- 
stand, one-half  of  those  in  the  Arts  Faculty  ? — I am 
sure  the  figures  that  you  have  are  quite  correct. 

8023.  Sir  Richard  Jebb. — I think  you  said,  in  the 
course  of  your  evidence,  “ I put  in  a special  plea  for  a 
West  Coast  University.”  Do  you  consider  that  the 
College  here  should  be  erected  into  a local  University, 
or  would  your  view  be  met  if  the  College  were  reformed 
ln  certain  directions  which  you  have  indicated,  and 
then  affiliated  to  a reconstituted  Royal  Univer- 
sity?— What  I am  trying  to  work  out  is  this  : Startinr 


vices  of  the  Catholic  Church  should  be  celebrated  in 
the  College?— Yes  ; as  long  as  the  people  of  the  Province 
are  predominantly  Catholic,  I would  have  Mass  said  in 
the  College  Chapel. 

8031.  Would  you  have  any  provision  for  the  religious 
observances  of  other  denominations  in  the  College?— 
Certainly ; leaving  it  to  the  constituted  authorities  of 
other  Churches  to  say  what  it  should  be.  The  atmo- 
sphere cannot  be  neutral.  I never  knew  a place  that 
had  a neutral  atmosphere.  It  must  be  one  thing  or 
another. 

8032.  Professor  Rhys.— You  touched  upon  the  ques- 


ss* £ 8~ w 


agree  with  you  on  that  point. 


totaLbh,ti”  *•*-  ?t‘r  ?"*  “?  5?  Have  yo™  mti”crf?om'e  ££  fe  of  fto&n 

«sw  “ «<?  •t.“d  1 “4  “ST  teSig  German,  or  Germans  teaching  French  1-Yes, 


2T°23i  tXf ££  dicing  thab  snch  thiigs  ccmm. 

tatal,  unendowed.  For  two  of  thii-Galway  and  8033.  If  the  learning  of  Modern  Languages  is  to  be 
Cork— the  grant  of  full  University  powers  is  scarcely  of  any  practical  use,  I suppose  conversational  povrer  ui 

*dhm  the  range  of  practical  politics— for  the  present,  those  languages  is  one  of  the  things  you  would  arm  at. 

at  least;  the  third  endowed  College  refuses  to  take  —I  would  say  so.  To  acquire  a conversational  know- 

Kparate  University  powers.  Outside  all  stands  the  ledge  of  a language,  it  is  m my  opinion,  almost  abso- 

ttoyal  University,  also  with  a history,  largely  endowed,  lutely  necessary  to  go  to  the  place  where  the  language 

and  carrying  with  it  large  privileges  for  non-Collegiate  is  spoken.  Two  of  my  own  family,  who  are  University 

students,  and  for  women.  Hence,  I suggest  the  largest  students,  went  abroad  to  learn  German  and  French, 
autonomy  for  the  Colleges,  compatible  with  a single  No  teaching  here  will  do  it ; a fortiori  no  teaching  by 
'diversity.  Unquestionably,  on  my  reasoning,  the  a non-native.  __ 
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. „ , n after  an  award  of  Scholarships,  of  receiving  letters  from 

8034.  You  are  an  Examiner  in  the  Royal  Univer-  m^ucccssful  candidates,  and  then  reviewing  the  first 

Slt8036  YWhen  do  you  hand  in  your  examination  papers 
_I  £an  the  queens  1-Well,  we  are  always  pressed 
to  hand  them  in  very  early.* 


no__  ...  At  one  time 

expected  to  hand  them  in  three  months  before  the  ex- 
aminations. At  that  time  they  were  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  their  approval ; but  I hope  that  regiRatm 
exists  no  longer.  We  now  hand  them  in  about  a month 
or  six  weeks  before  the  time. 


8050.  Yes  ; but  sticking  to  the  question  of  low  marks, 
the  subjects  you  referred,  to  were  Mathematics  and 
Physics— —Yes ; but  others  could  be  named. 

8051  That  is  what  I wanted  to  know— was  it  a 
special  characteristic  of  those  subjects?— I think  it  is, 
Rnd  is  always  likely  to  be ; but  it  is  not  confined  to 


BUOO.  was  UBH  suj  „ 

to  be  handed  in  three  months  before  the  examinations  ? 
—I  tbinlf  the  reason  was  that  they  might  be  considered 


by  the  Senate.  , . , . ..  • j 

8037.  How  does  the  practice  of  having  the  Exami- 
ners’ meeting  presided  over  by  men  who  are  not  them- 
selves Examiners,  work?— It  works  very  weil,  as 
regards  what  one  might  call  the  clerical  side  of  the 
e • the  figures  are  better  totted  up,  and  the  percent- 


and  is  always  likely  1 

8052  The  explanation  of  it  is  obvious  in  that  case. 
Now  I do  not  know  that  I quite  follow  you  in  your 
observation  as  to  the  arrangement  for  lady  students. 
Is  the  arrangement  you  desire  that  there  should  be 
Halls  of  Residence  for  lady  students?— No  I would 
wish  to  see  Hulls  of  Residence  provided  ; but  that  is  a 
matter  that  can  wait.  What  I refer  to  is  the  absence 


ages  are  better  calculated.  , 

8038.  Does  it  allow  the  Examiners  full  and  unre- 
strained liberty  to  give  their  own  verdict  on  the  merits 
of  the  candidates?— I should  be  sorry  to  say  it  did 
not ; it  certainly  saves  time ; one  of  the  Secretaries,  who 
presides,  submits  to  us  a list  made  out,  of  the  xnen  who 

ought  to  pass  and  of  the  men  who  ought  not.  I think 

it  is  fair  enough.  He  takes  the  high  numbers  and  the 
low  ones.  , , . 

8039.  What  numbers?— The  numbers  we  give  him. 
We  never  can  use  our  own  numbers,  as  we  would  wish. 
We  have  a written  examination,  and  an  oral.  Very 
often,  after  reading  a man’s  paper,  we  would  like  to 
ask  him  some  question  at  the  oral  examination,  m order 
to  see  whether  he  knew,  or  was  evading  some  difficulty  ; 
and  we  have  often  wished  that  we  might  be  allowed  to 
have  the  candidate’s  papers  at  the  oral  examination ; 
but  that  is  not  possible.  The  Secretaries  get  the  marks 
independently  from  us,  arid  combine  them. 

8040.  They  combine  the  results  of  the  written  exami- 
nation with  the  result  of  the  oral? — Yes. 

8041.  And  there  is  a conference  after  you  have 

finished  the  examination? — Yes.  I am  sure  it  is  quite 
right ; but  we  don’t  get  the  chance  of  comparing  the  oral 
and  written  work  until  they  have  been  combined  by  the 
officials.  , . „ 

8042.  What  I want  to  understand  is,  the  necessity 


of  arrangement— there  is  none. 

8053  I wish  to  know  what  arrangement  you  desire 
—what  arrangements  would  you  suggest?— I could  sug- 
gest a good  many  tilings.  For  instance,  I hope  ^1  may 


of  having  permanent  officials,  who  are  not 


yet  see  some  lady  Professors  here;  but  in  a..  A- 
sence  of  lady  Professors  I would  wish  to  see  « 
lady  superintendent,  or  principal,  dean,  proctor,  or 
anything  yon  like  to  call  her.  I question  whetha  a 
College  Council  composed  of  men  is  peculiarly  fitted  to 
draw  up  an  arrangement  for  lady  students. 

8054  Would  you  desire  separate  classes  for  ladies?— 
No,  not  necessarily ; I think  it  is  quite  possible  for 
ladies  to  attend,  and,  indeed,  from  what  I have. swum 
other  places,  I think  it  is  desirable  that  they  should 
attend  classes  along  with  men  students.  A duplicate 
lecture  is  liable  to  be  a weak  copy  of  the  first.  1 was 
speaking,  some 'time  since,  to  a Cambridge  man,  with 
regard  to  the  attendance  of  Newnliam  and  Girton  stu- 
dents : and  I understand  that  their  attendance  cn  lec- 
tures along  with  male  students  lias  not  resulted  in  any 
inconvenience.  But  I am  under  the  correction  of  a dis- 
tinguished member  of  that  University. 

8055.  Sir  Richard  Jebb. — In  the  Colleges  of  Newn- 
ham  and  Girton  the  students  live  under  the  supervision 
of  lady  authorities.  Most  of  the  lectures  given  in  the 
University  axe  open  to  them,  and  a considerable  num- 
ber of  them  attend  lectures  in  the  same  room  with  the 
male  undergraduates.  But  in  everything  that  concerns 
the  management  of  the  Colleges  they  have  nothing  ™ 


Examiners,  presiding  over  your  meetings?- 


•flESS  d" Z "univemiFootborV.  ,/tl.ey  * 


the  idea  d taring  to  permanent  officml  present  at  They  into  C*» 

• meetings  is  lest  we  should  in  any  way  destroy  other  sclents’  clubs? 


that  marvellous  secrecy  which  is  supposed  to  be  such  a llfj^n  referred  to. 

guarantee  of  absolute  impartiality  m the  examinations.  ' -r,  , Touiiatn  Smith — \s  you  are  of 

think  it  is  supposed  to  he  a s.fegn.rd  against  onr  _»#*.  Professor  .{^4 

“SSVjSSl.  « -k.  hotter  ton  i,  yen  had  oLse, ^ ^ 
“ »'  ™ ’-1  ProfaS  werid net 


one  of  your  own  body  presiding  over  your  meetings  ?- 
would  prefer  one  of  our  own  body.  I think  the  whole 
system  is  an  elaborate  precaution  directed  against  us, 
based  on  the  assumption  that  we  might  act  unfairly. 

8044.  Does  it  not  rather  show  a lack  of  confidence  in 
the  whole  thing — this  manipulation  of  the  figures,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Examiners  ? Does  that  lead  to  addi- 
tional confidence?— No ; I am  afraid  it  leads  to  the  very, 
reverse.  The  students  think  there  is  something  wrong : 
that  somebody  is  favoured.  There  is  that  distrust 
throughout  the  whole  University. 

8045.  When  a man  has  been  examined  by  a written 
paper,  and  is  brought  up  for  the  oral  part  of  liis  exami- 
nation, you  think  that  what  he  has  answered  should  be 
before  the  Examiner,  so  that  he  could  question  the 
candidate  upon  any  part  of  his  paper,  and  see  if  he  has 
given  himself  fair  play?— Yes ; that  was  what  I 
wanted ; but  that  is  the  very  thing  we  cannot  do. 

8046.  For  what  reason?— The  papers  are  given  to  us 
marked  with  a number ; for  the  oral,  we  take  the  men’s 


nine  iauy  x roiesouio  • — 

as  a College  tutor-call  her  a chaperon,  if  youliko-M 
why  should  ladies  not  bo  eligible  for  1 rofessorsliips 
8058.  The  Schoolmistresses’  Association  have  ascer 
tained,  as  far  as  they  could,  the  opinions  of  the  laay 
graduates  of  the  Royal  University,  and,  while 
of  Halls  of  Residence  for  ladies,  they  recommend  that 
ladies  should  attend  the  ordinary  lectures,  in  common 
with  the  male  students  ?— Yes.  I agree  with  the  . 
would  wish  to  see  Halls  of  Residence  provided , ana  * 
see  no  objection  to  tlieir  attending  lectures  in  a common 


names. 

8047.  Professor  Lorrain  Smith. — You  spoke  of  the 
low  marks  for  Scholarships.  Does  that  occur  often, 
or  only  occasionally?— It  is  not  unusual. 

8048.  Have  you  found  the  Council  of  the  College 
giving  Scholarships  to  students  in  Anatomy  whom  you 
had  marked  below  the  level? — Well,  no ; as  to  that  I 
have  little  or  nothing  to  complain  of.  The  Council,  I 
think,  follows  a good  deal  the  Examiners’  Reports. 


8059.  It  has  been  suggested  that  tlie  University 
animations  should  be  held  in  the  Colleges, 
University  Examiner  acting  in  conjunction  with 
Professors  of  the  College.  Would  you  approve  of  Om 
-Quite.  That  was  what  I meant  when  I 
everything  that  can  bo  done  m tlie  College  sli 
done  there,  but  I think  it  is  desirable  tha 
amination— say,  the  final — should  be  held  rm  ' 
control  and  direction  of  the  University,  to  ensure 


01  two  points  .taut  to  JWW 


There  are  ono  or  ts>u  *.%,*»***>  „ 

School  in  Galway,  as  to  which  I wish  to  aax  j • 
You  mention  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  s P 
Chairs  for  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  that 
Zoology,  and  Geology  should  not  bo  taught  by  one 
— Yes  ; it  is  very  desirable  that  there  sliould_be  sP__  in 


My  observations  were  as  much  directed  to  the  Exami-  ^ 


ners’  Reports  as  to  the  Council.  I have 
complain  specially  of  the  Council’s  action  in  that  re- 
spect, though  they  have  occasionally  given  Scholarships 
to  students  whom  I declined  to  recommend. 

8049.  Am  I to  understand  that  the  ground  of  com- 
plaint is  limited  to  Mathematics  and  Physics? — I do 
not  say  that.  I told  you  of  a system  which  prevails, 


jrruj.WjSU.ra  U1  .CVUaiiUUljr 

te  Europe,  except  in  Galway  and  in.  Cork,  are  tn 
subjects  taught  by  one  Professor. 


8061.  May  I ask  you  to  sketch  a little  ®*e,  jft 
what  you  wish  with  regard  to  the  Medical  Scno  ^ 
the  first  place,  I think  it  an  unwise  thing  to  «owbh 
give  a complete  Medical  education  here,  in 
supported  by  the  Report  of  a Royal  Commission. 
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e case  Qalwat. 
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8062.  What  is  the  rBasQnofthefallg  h < lhe  tions?_We  have  been  working  at  that  for  ten  years, 

faS=  ss  'ism-gars  iz  M*.  «■*- 

one  in  some  other  University  College.  For  y,  t-  explanation  of  that  strange  fact?— I cznnot.1 

tendance  at  Galway  countedf  oiayear  now  it  -g^not  J I vice_Gliailceiior  stating  at  a pubUcmeet- 
In  former  years,  m.  order  to  get  mfl  degree  in  fi{teen  ag0  that  the  delay  m the  opening 

•fhe  Oueen’s  University,  a man  should  study  one  year  in  8 was5  due  to  the  exertions  the  Senate 

Queen's  Colleges ; and  most  of  the  men  who  to  gS  copies  of  certain  books.  The  last 

wished  to  put  in  merely  a qualifying  course  m aQuJ  j hea^  about  it  was  that  it  would  never  be  done, 

College  selected  Galway-men  tom Dob m and  Eng-  fte  ^ „t«h  the  Brrf»or.  » 

tod? for  instance-— a nnmbev  of  distinguished  men  ate  litearJ  and  if  they  saw  a Professor  take  down  • 

Store  of  University  oertam^k  they  wonld  go  to  work  at  that  author 

TT  ,rv°a°aa'>  VpB  8074.  Has  the  question  occurred  to  your  mind 

whether  those  representations  of  the  IJ* 

as  a matter  of  fact,  ever  submitted  to  the  Senate  1 
They  were  sent  to  the  Senate. 

8075  They  may  have  been  sent,  but  were  they  ever 
submitted?— That  I do  not  know  ; but  we  asked,  among 
other  things,  that  our  students  might  appear  m aca- 
demic costume  in  the  University.  I 
200  members  of  Convocation  present  when  that  HMta 
tion  was  carried  unanimously.  We  thought  oui ^men 
well  deserved  whatever  distinction  is  mvdvedmtoa 
privilege.  We  have  certainly  received  a reply  to  that. 

It  is  a curious  one— Examiners  are  to  wear  academic 

C°8076.e  You  say  at  page  4 of  your  Summary,  column  2, 
that  the  direction  of  the  (^nege  m Dublm  wdl  be,  a* 
it  has  been,  .good  deal  >n the 


Classes  and  non-University  Classes?— Yes. 

8064.  You  think  a University  College  should  do  no- 
thing but  University  work?— Yes. 

8065  Dr.  Starkie.— You  laid  great  stress  on  putting 
the  government  of  this  College  on  a popular  basis, 
and  |ou  referred  to  a scheme  which  was  proposed  four 
veanTago  for  that  object.  I wish  to  ask  you,  having 
Sd  to  the  working  of  the  County  Connor  here  »moe 
its  establishment,  are  you  still  in  favour  of  that  scheme? 

8066  ‘ It  was  said  that  the  County  Council,  and  the 

Urban  Council,  would  not  necessarily  elect  members 
of  their  own  body  on  the  governing  body  of  the  Col- 
lege, but  would  rather  elect  the  Bishops  of  the  pro- 
vince — do  you  think,  from  your  knowledge  of  the 
Council,  that  that  would  be  likely  to  occur  ? j*  f*T 
as  I can  judge,  I am  certain  they  would  not  think  of 
appointing  one  of  their  own  body  to  a special  trust  of 
appornu  g selected  was  specially 


appointing  one  of  their  own  body  to  a special  trust  of  __bave  you’  any  evidence  or  authority  for  that  state- 
that  kind,  unless  the  person  selected  was  specially  ment  j_n0  ; except  that  the  present  University  College 
qualified.  I think  the  way  it  would  work  out  would  .g  ^ dir^te<L  1 may  add  that  I should  be  very  sorry 
be  the  appointment  of  (Bishops  of  the  province,  with  ^ ^ beads  0f  my  Church  standing  aside  from, 

some  skilled  laymen.  I never  contemplated  for  a 
moment  that  the  County  Council  would  appoint  mem- 


is  so  directed.  I may  aaa  mac  1 snumu  ^ 
to  see  the  heads  of  my  Church  standmg  amde  from 
University  Education ; but  I think  qualified  laymen 
might,  and  should,  also  take  part  m it. 

8077  Mr  Wilfrid  Ward.— You  mentioned  that  at 
the  time  the  Queen’s  University  was  abolished  the 
University  Grant  of  £5,000  a year  was  taken  away? 

^8078.  I suppose  there  was  a certain  compensation  for 
that,  in  the  Fellowships  of  the  Royal?— For  Irl|^  e^(?' 
cation  there  was  a compensation  to  the  extent  of  £20,000 
ted  a Committee  of  their  own  body,  composeu  ub  & but  that  came  from  an  Irish  source  .and  the 

1 who  were  in  no  way  experts— do  you  think  the  Bryitish  Treasury  -was  relieved,  to  the  extent  of  £5,000 
>e  thing  wonld  be  likely  to  occur  if  the  County 


moment  that  the  uouncy  uounon  «>»>» 
bers  of  their  own  body,  unless  some  specially  qualified 
person  happened  to  'be  a member  of  it.  . . 

'8067  A witness  has  referred  to  what  happened  lately 
in  connection  with  technical  instruction,  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a Committee  to  supervise  the  technical 
instruction  in  the  Model  School.  . men  the  Urban 
Council  came  into  possession  of  their  full  powers,  they 
elected  a Committee  of  their  own  body,  composed  of 

men  who  were  in  no  wav  experts— do  you - thin*  tne  cmlBn  iietu>UiJ  „„  

same  thing  would  be  likely  to  occur  if  J a year.  „ 

Council  had  the  appointment  of  members  of  the  gov-  §q79_  What  proportion  of  the  Feliowships  of  the 

erning  body  of  the  College?— 'I  do  not.  That  case  you  &1  do  you  bold  bere?— We  hold  three  Arts  Yelkw- 

refer  to  was  a special  one.  It  was  the  case  of  an  Urban  gh7^  twQ  Medical  Fellowships,  and  several  Examiner- 

Council,  not  a County  Council.*  t ships.  „ -a  it-t 

8068.  You  draw  a distinction,  between  the  County  gQgQ_  jn  the  case  of  your  own  Chair,  you  said  tha 
Council  and  an  Urban  Council?— I do.  The  case  you  h you  took  ft  it  was  worth  £800  a year?— Yes. 
refer  to  was  a mere  parish  difficulty,  it  was  a special  It  haa  faUen  now  to  £350;  but  you  hold,  in 

case ; and  I think  the  people  will  adopt  a .wiser  «urse  f,dfljtion  to  your  Chair,  a FeUowship?— Yes.  , 

in  a very  short  time,  assuming  that  they  did  what  they  Do  the  two  combined  make  up 

are  accused  of— I have  no  knowledge  of  what Urban  _No  th0  fellowship  is  £150,  and  it .is  only  germ  for 
Council  did,  except  common  report.  I may  observe.  & of  tlu.ee  years  The  Senate  at  first ; gave  it  for 
that  I have  been  struck,  on  the  whole,  with  the  wisdom  fivQ  yearS;  afterwards  for  three  and  one.  Some  pwple 

of  the  County  Council  of  Galway.  They  have  made  ytt  thege  terma  represented  dates  at  whi(ffi  it 

some  mistakes,  of  course  ; but  they  have  also  done  many  teiieved  Die  Royal  University  mtm  would ^come 

coodthines  to  an  end.  I may  observe,  too,  that  it  carries  no  pension 

g 8063.  There  is  another  point.  At  page  3 of  your  with  it  u my  Fellowship  were  taken  ^ ^morrow 
Summary,  you  refer  to  the  action  of  the  Bishop  of  ther0  is  no  more  ^ be  said  ; I lose  it,  and  my 
Galway,  after  the  appointment  of  the  present  President  . nofc  affected  by  my  holdmg  it.  ^ the  dffierence 
in  forbidding  the  attendance  of  Catholic  ladies  at  between  £800  and  £550  is  not  c(>mpen8a^  by  £150. 
Galwav  College.  Are  you  aware  that  he  adopted  8083.  Professor  Dickey.— You  say  that  myour  im 
severe  measures  in  the  case  of  one  Catholic  lady  who  mediate  neighbourhood  there  are  thirty  ^ 

attended  the  College?— No ; I should  not  care  to  refer  ^ W6re  attendmg,  or  have  vnthms.  f arsc 
to  any  particular  case.  My  knowledge  is  confined  to  tended)  efiassical  or  Secondary  Schools  outside  Con 

a statement,  which  was  read  in  my  presence  m naught? — Yes.  ,.17 

Catholic  church.  , 8M4.  Do  they  go  to  Galway  College  afterwards ?- 

8070.  Did  he  merely  forbid,  in  general  terms,  tne  Few  g0  to  Galway.  . ..  , taViri_ 

attendance  of  Catholic  ladies  at  the  College,  or  did  8085_  ^ tbey  follow  up  theireducation  bytakmg 

the  statement  go  further,  and  threaten  a University  course  at  A good  many  of  them  do. 

of  any  penalty?— The  statement  I heard  read  forbade  it  j Blippoee  that  is  largely  due  to  thefaetthat 

in  a way  that  I think  every  Catholic  would  understand^  ^ atmaspbere  of  Galway  College  is  non-Catholic? 

On  a question  of  that  kind,  where  a Bishop  asserts  his  It  Jg  largeiy  due  to  the  disapproval  of  the  Church, 

formal  judgment,  there  would  be  no  difference  of  opinio  ^ bbe  (Allege  had  a Catholic  atmosphere  would 

on  the  part  of  Catholics.  , • , . a fnr  fbpv  Come  to  Galway?— I dare  say  they  would— some  of 

8071.  We  are  all  aware  that  male  students  were  for-  y rather  dealing  with  the  argument  that 

Widen  to  attend  tie  College,  but  no  pun  »' P”*1??"  !?“  „0  „ch  Btadento. 

were  threatened ; what  I wish  to  know  is  whether,  in  there  are  no  su 

• Be.  letter  from  Proper  P,e  to  Er.  Frank  I*d»,  • »»<«  o,  the  G.lwag  Hrhm  C.„e.l,  gag.  Kk,  _ 
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8089.  Have  you  many  lady  Btudenta  at  present?— 
About  half  a dozen. 

8090.  The  Scholarships  and  prizes  of  the  College  ue 
open  to  women  ? — Yes  ; and  held  by  them.  The  record 
of  lady  students  of  the  College  is  a very  brilliant  one. 

The,  Witness  withdrew. 


Galway. 


8088.  You  have  a good  many  'Northern  students  in 
the  Galway  College?— Yes ; and  I should  be  sorry  to  see 
April  9, 1902.  the  Northern  element  disappear ; I am  certain  that  the 
— mixture  of  the  two  kinds  of  students  is  good  for  both. 
Joseph  P. 

Pve.  Esa.. 


Bicliard  John  Richard  John  Anderson,  Esq.,  m.a.,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Geology,  Queen’s  College 

Anderson,  Galway,  examined. 

Esq.,  m.a., 

11 -D-  8091.  Chairman. — Mr.  Anderson,  you  are  Professor  ophthalmologist.  It  is  only  by  the  experience  of  years 

of  Natural  History  and  Geology  in  this  College? — I and  by  long  and  laborious  study,  that  an  eminent 
am,  my  lord.  surgeon  is  produced.  Hence  it  is  that  Galway  has 

8092.  You  have  been  in  that  position  for  nineteen  always  directed  its  medical  force  to  the  essential  work 

years? — Yes.  of  the  medical  man  of  every  day  life.  The  hospitals 

8093.  You  were  previously  eight  years  Assistant  to  provide  as  many  patients  as  the  Belfast  .Royal 

the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Queen’s  Hospital,  and  the  ordinary  surgical  operations  are 
College,  Belfast  ? — Yes.  witnessed  by  all  students.*  The  County  Hospital  for 

8094.  You  were  also  in  practice  of  the  Medical  pro-  ~<1"~  -l:~t — * * 


fession? — 'Yes.  I had  a complete  Arts  course  and 
complete  Medical  course  at  Queen’s  College. 

8095.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your  views? — My 
. experience  of  the  Queen’s  College  system  leads  me  to 
believe  that,  having  regard  to  the  amount  of  money  spent 
in  equipping  and  providing  the  Colleges,  the  money 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  judiciously  expended.  The 


the  insane  is  some  miles  distant  from  Galway,  and 
students  who  leave  Galway  to  attend  Ophthalmology, 
&c.,  find  it  convenient  to  secure  their  attendance  on 
insanity  elsewhere.  The  common  experience  of  almost 
all  surgeons  is  that  general  practitioners  should  not 
seek  to  acquire  dexterity  in  Ophthalmological,  Gyneco- 
logical or  serious  surgical  operations,  and  those  who 
have  the  taste  and  proper  knack  can  better  learn  these 


costs  of  the  purely  Technical  Schools  are  something  by  specializing.  Universities  that  have  pressed  such 
very  small — £150,  £300,  and  about  £900,  for  Law,  subjects  into  their  curriculum — I mean  to  say  as  one 
Engineering,  and  Medicine,  respectively ; without  re-  of  the  things  they  require  for  graduation— have  really 
gard  to  the  fact  that  the  Arts  Chairs  are  available  for  handicapped  the  weaker  Colleges  without  materially 
technical  instruction  in  the  special  departments  of  Law,  benefiting  the  medical  profession.  No  one  will  deny 
Medicine,  and  Engineering ; whilst  the  Chairs  of  Arts  the  importance  of  the  knowledge  of  these  branches 
departments  are  provided  at  somewhat  greater  expense,  and  surely  they  should  form  part  of  an  ordinary  hospi- 
the  Professors  are  not  allowed  to  engage  in  practice,  tal  course,  just  as  they  form  part  of  the  work  treated 
I may  also  add  that  they  are  not  provided  with  as-  of  in  a good  surgical  text-book.  I can  see  some  force 
smtants.  It  is  hand  to  estimate  the  actual  value  of  in  a Hospital  Board  insisting  upon  experience  in 
the  work  done.  The  records  of  the  College  seem  to  special  subjects  in  candidates  for  the  offices  of  physi- 
show  that  a large  number  of  students  of  those  who  cians  or  surgeons.  Professor  Ramsay,  of  University 
a attended  have  given  evidence  that  the  training  College,  London,  says  that  the  tendency  of  the  Science 
and  attendance  have  been  useful.  It  is  well  known  and  Art  system  in  England  is  tQ  insist  upon  the  work- 
™ “ the  most  successful  ami  distinguished  man  obtaining  the  knowledge  of  the  higher  scientific 

tkdlegiate^distinction,  or,  expert ; and  he  says,  moreover,  that  it  lias  to  be  proved 


mdeed,  have  entered  a College,  had  Scholarships  not 
been  provided  for  their  use.  These  Scholarships  were 
the  chief  support  of  many  students  who  were 
unable  to  secure  aid  in  other  ways.  The  position  of 
Galway,  with  reference  to  population  and  the  sea,  the 
fewer  temptations  for  students  to  desert  their  studies, 
induce  parents,  or  their  advisers,  to  send  their  sons  to 
the  Oitie  of  the  Tribes.  It  has  been  stated,  and  with 
reason,  that  students  have  succeeded  in  completing 
their  courses  in  Galway  with  an  almost  uninterrupted 
term  of  good  health,  whereas  if  they  had  been  sent  to 
larger  and  more  populous  centres  the  results  would 
have,  probably,  been  very  different.  There  seems, 
for  many  students,  a greater  attraction  in  Colleges 
where  the  numbers  are  smaller,  and  where  solitude  by 
the  .sea  is  more  readily  secured.  Galway  thus  sup- 
plies a want  in  the  educational  system  of  Ireland. 

Northern  students  have  also  recognised  the  increased 
advantages  aocruing  from  smaller  classes,  where  a 
Professor  can  give  more  attention  to  the  work  of 
individual  students,  and  where  libraries  and  museums 
are  more  available,  owing  to  the  lesser  demand  for 
use_  of  books  and  specimens.  The  College  records 
testify  to  the  success  of  Arts  students. 

My  own  students  are  largely,  directly  or  indirectly, 
professional.  Engineering  students  take  out  the 
Geology  class,  and  Medical  students  take  Biology. 
When  students  take  Arts  lectures  only  their  successes 
are  more  considerable  than  when  the  Medical  and  Arts 
classes  are  taken  together,  a condition  at  present 
favoured  by  University  regulations.  The  students  in 
Engineermg  and  Medicine  of  this  College  have  proved 
very  successful  practitioners  after  graduation. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  students  of  Medicine 
migrate  from  Galway  during  the  last  year  of  their 
°“ur.s®  °rder  to  obtain  knowledge  of  subjects 
(Ophthalmology,  Mental  Diseases,  GyniBcology,  &c.) 
which  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  is  unable  to 
Bupply  I may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  medical 
regulations  of  recent  years  have  proved,  in  my  opinion 
by  no  means  advantageous  to  the  student  or  to  the 
public.  I say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  no 
medical  practitioner  should,  if  engaged  in  general 
practice,  especially  in  his  earlier  years,  seek  to  es- 
tablish a reputation  as  an  operating  surgeon  or 


that  the  whole  Science  and  Art  system  in  England  is 
not  a waste  of  money.  Has  not  this  been  the  trend  of 
medical  legislation  of  recent  years?  I think  it  has. 

“ A little  knowledge  ” is  so  often  a dangerous  thing  that 
for  the  Dispensary  Doctor,  and  indeed  the  ordinary 
practitioner,  a knowledge  of  Geology  and  Zoology  is 
much  more  useful  than  an  acquaintance  with  highly 
specialised  medical  subjects.  It  was  suggested  by 
the  Army  Authorities  some  years  ago  that,  owing  to 
the  paucity  of  candidates,  men  should  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  army  without  much  medical  knowledge  be- 
yond that  acquired  by  an  hospital  sergeant.  The  small 
number  of  candidates  was  due  to  insufficient  remune- 
ration, but  is  there  not  here  at  least  a common-sense 
view  expressed  by  common-sense  people?  In  ordinary 
warfare  every  soldier  must  not  be  his  own  general, 
however  useful  it  may  prove  in  guerilla  strife.  And 
so  the  scientific  medical  expert  is  as  much  out  of 
place  in  a Connemara  village  as  a general  practitioner 
would  be  in  l’Hfipital  de  St.  Louis.  A state  examina- 
tion in  medicine  in  some  countries  has  secured  a 
greater  uniformity,  and  if  it  has  prevented  the  require- 
ments being  too  meagre,  it  has  also  prevented  them 
rising  so  high  that  only  a fow  favoured  Medical  Schools 
can  hope,  within  themselves,  to  comply  with  the  re- 
gulations. 

The  classes  connected  with  the  Zoological  and  Bota- 
ni°al  departments  are  mainly  scientific,  strictly  so 
called,  or  professional.  We  have,  I regret  to  say,  no 
dilettante  students.  I do  not  see  any  reason  why  these 
classes  could  not  be  used  by  Agricultural  students.  The 
elements  of  Botany  must  prove  a good  introduction  to 
a knowledge  of  the  wants  of  plants.  The  materials  ob- 
tained from  the  soil,  and  the  action  of  leaves  with  light 
and  air  naturally  fall  in  the  way  of  an  Agricultural  stu- 
ddit.  Zoology  has  also  some  interest,  not  merely  be- 
cause of  its  bearing  on  the  structure  of  the  ordinary 
animals,  but  also  on  the  structure,  life,  and  history  of 
the  insects  that  are  beneficial  and  useful.  I can  see 
that  with  the  aid.  of  Scholarships  students  might  be 
tempted  to  .specialise,  and  thus  to  study  for  themselves, 
as  is  done  in  Germany,  the  life  history  of  invertebrate 
organisms. 

The  Geological  Department  has  a good  deal  to  do  with 
subjects  that  might  very  fairly,  claim  the  attention  of 


Royal  Hospital  available  for°CluiicaltCertiIficates0f  ^he  1 Ho^pi!ia^  “ I compared  with  the  number  in  the  Belfast 

' The  Belfast  SPecial  and  Union  Hospitals  arc  not  included. 
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loriculfcural  students.  Our  department  contains  sam- 
X ‘f  various  minerals,  road  and  building  stone,  speci- 
mens to  show  the  change  from  rocks  to  soil.  If  proper 
Were  provided  for  young  men  to  work  for  some 
me  jn  0Ur  neighbourhood,  I have  no  doubt  that  their 
labours  would  be  remunerative,  as  far  as  our  own  Go- 
vernment is  concerned,  and  also  prove  of  great  value  to 
the  West  of  Ireland. 

Biological  lectures  enable  a student  to  take  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  living  things  of  the  world,  and 
the  skill  acquired  in  manipulation  ought  to  prove 
useful  afterwards.  Students  acquire  skill  in  manipu- 
lation and  add  to  their  practical  knowledge,  by  dissect- 
ing and  microscopic  work.  The  necessary  apparatus  is 
provided  free  of  cost,  beyond  the  ordinary  class  fees,  in 
the  College. 

There  is  a great  want  in  Galway,  viz.,  a Zoological 
station  of  some  Bort,  where  the  habits  of  fish  and  sea 
animals  could  be  readily  studied.  There  are  some  good 
stations  around  the  coast  of  Europe  and  the  British 
Isles.  The  Getty  station  of  St.  Andrews,  the  Millport 
station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  the  Plymouth  and 
Liverpool  stations  have  been  founded  by  public  or 
private  munificence.  Now,  Saltliill  presents  one  of  the 
most  favourable  localities  for  such  a station.  Were  it 
found  possible  to  form  and  equip  such  a station,  an  im- 
mense advantage  would  thereby  accrue  to  Galway  and 
the  West.  A moderately  cheap  gas  or  electrical  engine 
would  be  able  during  a little  time  each  day  to  pump  up 
enough  water  to  fill  the  tanks  to  supply  aquaria. 

The  Millport  Station  is  supplied  with  a suitable 
steam-launch.  The  Naples  station  has,  I know,  two,  and 
I think  three,  of  the  latter,  and  is  provided  with  funds 
by  many  governments  and  learned  societies.  The 
amounts  subscribed  annually  tot  up  to  several  thousand 
pounds.  I think  Dr.  Dolirn  told  me  £7,000  a year.  _ 

I need  scarcely  say  that  the  success  of  a College  like 
our  own  largely  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  endow- 
ment. In  a poor  country  and  district,  isolated  by  a 
largely  uninhabited  region  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Ireland,  the  advantages  of  education  do  not  immediately 
appear  to  all,  and  for  many  no  considerable  amount  of 
education  can  be  obtained  unless  evident  and  striking 
advantages  suggest  themselves  at  the  very  outset.  The 
few  Scholarships  and  prizes  in  Galway,  useful  as  they 
are,  will  not  compare  favourably  with  the  numerous 
and  valuable  Bursaries  and  prizes  to  be  obtained  at  the 
Scotch  Universities.  The  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  has 
in  my  opinion  been  dealt  with  meagrely.  With  larger 
and  more  numerous  Scholarships  the  College  would  be- 
come commensurately  useful.  Its  participation  in  the 
higher  work  of  education  in  the  past  has  been  generally 
admitted.  No  one  has  ever  questioned  until  late  years 
the  character  of  its  work.  With  additional  aid,  the 
proper  provision  of  assistantships,  &c.,  the  College 
would  be  in  a better  position  to  induce  young  men  to 
attach  themselves  to  literary  and  scientific  research  work 


of  a kind  which  can  be  only  properly  carried  out  in  a GaLWAT> 

place  like  Galway.  

I may  be  permitted  to  add  that  the  position  and  April  9,  1902, 
air  of  Galway,  would  prove  of  very  great  value  to  ad-  — 
vanced  scientific  workers.  Change  of  scene,  without  Bmhard  John 
dislocation  of  the  work,  would  to  some  be  a real  boon.  ™ e“°°’ 
Naples  has  proved  of  great  service  to  scientists  re-  Mp‘’  ' '* 
covering  from  low  fevers  or  periods  of  depression. 

Galway  might  be  made  a haven  for  the  biologist  to 
recreate  his  strength.  Millport  Zoological  Station 
serves  for  the  West  of  Scotland  and  North-East  of 
Ireland ; the  St.  Andrew’s  Station  for  the  East  of 
Scotland  j Plymouth  for  the  South ; the  Liverpool 
Station  for  the  West ; and  Cullercoats  for  the  North- 
East  of  England.  I can  think  of  no  place  better 
suited  for  a Fishing  and  Zoological  Station  for  the 
West  than  Galway. 

8096.  Sir  Richard  Jebb. — You  have  referred  to  the 
bearing  of  Natural  History  and  Geology  on  the  study  of 
Agriculture.  I believe  there  was  at  one  time  a Chair 
of  Agriculture  in  this  College  ? — I think  there  was  ; 
in  fact  I know  there  was. 

8097.  Having  regard  to  the  existing  conditions  of 
this  district,  and  of  the  West  of  Ireland  generally, 
do  you  think  that  they  are  favourable  at  present  for 
the  establishment  of  a Chair  of  Agriculture  here? — 

Well,  my  personal  feeling  is  not.  Experience  in  the 
past  is  rather  against  the  establishment  of  a Chair  of 
Agriculture,  unless  with  a good  endowment,  and  with 
Scholarships  attached.  I do  not  think  young  men 
will  attend  a College  to  learn  agriculture,  unless  they 
are  able  to  do  so  free  of  all  expense. 

8098.  There  is  just  one  other  point.  At  the  end  of 
your  evidence  you  stated  that  Galway  was  peculiarly 
suited  for  some  kinds  of  literary  and  scientific  re- 
search. You  have  explained  to  us  how  Galway  is  spe- 
cially suited  for  scientific  research.  As  regards  literary 
work,  what  kinds  of  research  had  you  in  view  ? — I think 
the  subjects  of  Celtic  and  Archaeology. 

8099.  Professor  Loeeain  Smith. — You  drew  a com- 
parison between  the  hospital  here  and  the  Belfast 
Royal  Hospital ; can  you  give  us  the  number  of 
patients  in  the  hospital  here  ? — I don’t  think  I could 
give  you  the  exact  number  at  this  moment;  but  I 
will  make  inquiry,  and  supply  you  with  the  number. 

I wish  to  add  that  I have  some  published  papers  on  our 
museum  and  laboratory  work  for  twelve  months  or  so, 
and  I thought  that,  perhaps,  it  might  interest  the 
members  of  the  Commission  to  have  them  at  their  dis- 
posal. Here  are  copies  of  them,  which  I shall  hand  to 
your  Secretary ; also  a description  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory Museum,  written  some  years  ago.  Unfortunately 
I have  only  half  a dozen  copies.  If  I had  more  I would 
have  been  happy  to  give  them  to  you. 

8100.  Chaieman.— We  are  much  obliged  to  you. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Rev.  John  CouetenaT  Clarke,  d.d.,  Dean  of  Residences,  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  examined. 
Dean  of  Resi- 


8101.  Chairman.— Dr.  Clarke,  you 
fences  here?— Yes,  my  lord. 

8102.  To  which  religious  body  do  you  belong? — The 
Presbyterian  Church. 

8103.  Are  you  Presbyterian  Minister  here?— I am. 


Rev.  John 
Courtensy 

Residence  ? — Well,  I think  the  position  of  Dean  of  Clarke,  Dm. 
Residence  could  be  improved.  I think  he  should  have 
a place  on  the  Corporate  Body.  I think  that  a time 
and  place  should  be  assigned  to  him  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  College,  when  and  where  he  could 


8104.  How  long  have  you  been  Dean  of  Residence  ? meet  his  students  in  the  College,  and  a room  should 


—A  little  more  than  nineteen  years. 

8105.  Will  you  kindly  explain  the  duties  of  your 
office? — As  I interpret  them,  my  duties  run  in  this 
way: — At  the  beginning  of  each  Session  I call  at  each 
lodging-house  where  any  of  my  students  are,  and  try 
to  know  each  student,  and  then  I inform  them  that  a 
pew  will  be  provided  for  each  of  them  on  apply- 
tog  at  our  church.  Then  I conduct  during  the  Ses- 
non  a Bible  Class.  I also  take  part  in  organising  and 
encouraging  a branch  of  the  Students’  Christian  Union 
among  our  students.  I visit  the  sick  regularly ; and  in 
rase  of  necessity  I communicate  with  the  student’s 
parents,  or  with  the  student’s  minister.  That,  I think, 
ls“®etking  of  the  line  of  my  work. 
a i you  the  system  work  well? — Well,  on 
e whole  I find  it  works  very  well. 


be  assigned  to  him  in  the  College  in  which  they  could 
meet.  For  instance,  the  students  under  my  care  de- 
sired to  have  a meeting  each  day  for  prayer,  and  they 
approached  the  Council  with  my  concurrence,  and,  in- 
deed, with  the  concurrence  of  the  other  Deans  of  Resi- 
dence, and  made  that  application ; but  the  answer  of 
the  Council  was  that  they  would  give  a room,  if  the- 
Deans  of  Residence  promised  to  be  present.  Of  course 
that  did  not  quite  meet  what  we  had  in  view. 

8108.  Who  are  the  other  Deans  of  Residence? — 
There  is  a Dean  for  the  Protestant  Episcopalians,  and 
a Dean  for  the  Methodists. 

8109.  The  Dean  of  Residence  for  the  Protestant- 
Episcopalians  is,  I believe,  the  Rector  of  the  parish? 

Yes ; I understand  he  was  invited  to  attend 

here ; but  he  is  away  at  the  Synod  in  Dublin.  I 
would  wish  to  say  that  I think  in  another  direction 

the  Deans  oi 
I should  i 


tlii  — *“  “““  1<*  worms  very  wen.  x can  say 

to,  regarding  the  students,  that  I would  not  be  --j  — — — 

“aid  to  compare  them,  as  to  their  moral  tone  and  something  should  be  done  with  regard  to 

a tention  to  religious  duties,  and  the  closeness  of  their  Residence.  I do  not  at  all  put  it  that 

relations  with  the  Church,  with  any  other  body  of  paid  for  the  work  done  with  my  students,  but  what  is 

Mfeents  I have  known.  a difficulty  with  me  is  this : I am  minister  of  a small 

8107.  Kindly  give  us  any  observations  that  occur  congregation  in  Galway,  and,  of  course,  I have  not  a 

you  from  your  experience — have  you  anything  to  large  stipend ; and  I am  scarcely  able  to  meet  all  the 

6*y  about  the  College,  or  about  the  office  of  Dean  of  claims  that  come  upon  me  in  connection  with  the  neces- 
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sary  expenditure.  I do  not  want  to  intrude  that  upon 
the  Commission ; but  I state  it,  in  order  that  they  may 
know  my  object.  I think  it  would  be  a desirable  thing  it 
X as  Dean  of  Residence,  was  in  a position  to  show 
more  social  attention  to  the  students  who  come  here. 
It  has  been  always  a vexation  to  me  that  I cannot  do 
anything  like  what  I would  wish  to  do  in  that  direc- 
tion. I think  there  should  be  some  stipend  in  con- 
nection with  the  office  of  Dean  of  Residence,  in  order 
that  the  duties  of  the  office  may  be  properly  carried 
out.  The  Dean  of  Residence  should  also  be  able  to 
buy  a fair  share  of  the  best  books— I mean  in  his  own 
theological  department.  That  has  also  been  a diffi- 
culty with  me. 

8110.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  as  to  the 
value  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  to  the  Presby- 
terians in  this  part  of  the  country? — At  the  present 
time  there  are  nine  members  of  my  small  congregation 
attending  the  College.  Others  attend  from  Co.  Clare 
and  Co.  Mayo.  It  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  a 
serious  thing  if  any  barrier  was  put  in  the  way  of 
their  attendance ; and  their  interest  in  the  College — 
I mean  their  practical  interest  in  the  matter  of  young 
men  and  women  going  to  it,  has  been  a growing  thing. 

8111.  I am  sorry  we  have  not  the  Rector  here.*  _ I 
dare  say  you  are  acquainted  with  some  of  the  Epis- 
copalian students?— Yes ; I think  I know  them  all. 

8112.  Do  they  mostly  come  from  this  district,  or 
from  Ulster  ? — Some  from  Ulster ; but,  as  a rule,  not 


many.  They  come  largely  from  this  province;  not 
many  from  Ulster. 

8113.  Are  there  a considerable  number  ?— No ; not  a 

very  large  number ; about  fifteen,  I should  say.  . 

8114.  Are  there  any  ladies  amongst  the  nine  mem- 
bers of  your  communion? — Yes,  five. 

8115.  Five  ladies  and  four  gentlemen?— Yes;  I 

think  I am  correct.  It  is  something  like  that.  ; 

8116.  Do  you  know  what  is  about  the  percentage  of 
your  congregation  to  the  total  population  of  Galway?  , 
— I do  not  know  the  percentage,  but  it  is  very  small. 

8117.  I suppose  not  more  than  5 per  cent?— I 
really  do  not  know. 

8118.  Professor  Dickey. — No  catechetical  lectures  are  ‘ 
given  by  you  within  the  College? — Not  within  the  Col-  1 
lege  walls. 

8119.  There  is  no  provision  for  prizes  in  connection 
with  examinations,  or  anything  like  thaifc?— No;  there 
is  no  provision  in  that  direction  at  all.  It  lias  often 
occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  desirable  if  I could 
give  lectures  to  my  students  within  the  College;  but 
there  are  two  matters — First,  there  is  only  one  Pres- 
byterian congregation  here,  and  I am  closely  in  con- 
nection with  the  students,  through  the  con- 
gregation ; and,  secondly,  I thought  it  possible 
that  I might  be  the  only  Dean  of  Residence 
that  would  have  a class,  and  I did  not  want  to  stand 
out  in  an  emphatic  way  in  that  direction.  But  it  has 
often  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  do 
that. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Deputation  from  the  Galway  Urban  District  Council  received. 

A.  Deputation  from  the  Galway  Urban  District  which  the  founder  intended  the  present  Queen’s  College, 
n!wtI0D'  Council  waited  on  the  Commission.  but  having  an  interest  in  the  continued  existence  of  the 

nrban  The  following  members  formed  the  Deputation:—  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  we  have  no  doubt,  if  the  go- 

Oouncil  Dr.  T.  Grealy,  Messrs.  James  GDonoghue,  Martin  verning  body  of  that  College  consisted  oj  men  having 
Cunningham,  H.  M.  A.  Murphy,  Thomas  Grealy,  Mi-  the  approval  of  the  Hierarchy  of  Ireland,  and  was  com- 
chael  Crowley,  J.  J.  Laine,  Michael  Walsh,  Thomas  posed  of  a fair  proportion  whose,  religious  views  were 
Walsh,  Daniel  Lydon,  J Connolly,  F.  Hardiman,  and  in  accordance  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  population 
Mr.  T.  Reddngton,  Secretary.  °f  this  province,  the  results  would  justify  such  a change. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Redington)  read  the  following  re-  Such  a condition  of  things  would  be  welcomed  by  every 

solution: student  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  would  be  availed 

“ Proposed  by  H M.  A.  Murphy,  Esq.,  seconded  by  of  by  them,  and  from  which  at  present  they  are  debarred. 
M.  J.  Crowley,  Esq.,  and  passed  unanimously : — That  the  Galway  Queen’s  College  has  a paramount  claim 
« We,  the  Urban  District  Council  of  Galway,  at  a for  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  within  its 
specially  convened  meeting  held  this  9th  April,  1902,  halls  there  can  be  no  doubt." 

for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a deputation  to  wait  on  Chairman. — Gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  Commu- 
-the  Royal  Commission  on  Education,  express  our  re-  sion,  I may  say  that  we  are  very  glad  of  your  presence 

•gret  that  we  did  not  receive  earlier  'intimaticn  that  here  to-day.  You  will  understand  that  at  present  I 
•such  a deputation  would  be  received  by  them,  and  that  can  say  no  more  than  that  your  views  will  receive  most 
an  opportunity  could  have  been  afforded  us  of  giving  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Commission ; sad 
ample  evidence  of  the  justice  of  the  claim  of  the  Catho-  we  thank  you  for  having  attended  here  to  lay  them  be- 
lio  people  of  this  province  for  the  establishment  amongst  fore  us.  . 

.them  of  a University  for  higher  education,  and  for 

The  Deputation  withdrew. 

* A letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berry,  the  Dean  of  Residence  referred  to,  is  printed  at  p.  523. — Secretary. 
The  Commission  adjourned  until  Friday,  the  11th  April,  at  Cork, 

’ rNoiE  by  Secretary. — After  the  adjournment,  the  Commissioners , accompanied  by  the  President  and  some  tf 
the  Professors,  visited  the  various  Halls,  Museums,  and  Laboratories  of  the  College .] 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH  DAY.  CoM. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  11th,  1902.'  Aprai^mt 

AT  11  o’clock,  A.M., 


At  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

„ . The  Bight  Hob.  Lord  Robertson,  M.A.,  LL.D,  M.  (Chairman);  The  Most  Rev.  John 

DO  Lord  Bishop  of  Clonfert;  The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Madden,  HA.,  LL.D  RC.; 
Sir  Richard  Cbaverhouse  Jebb,  lited,  ll.d„  d.c.b,m.p.  ; Professor  John  Rhis,  ■ 

Professor  J.  Lorrain  Smith,  ma„  m.d.;  William  J.  M.  Starkie,  Esq.,  litt.d.;  Wilfrid 
Ward  Esq.,  B.A. ; Rev.  Professor  B.  H.  F.  Dickey,  M.A.,  D.D. ; 

WARD,  Jtsq.,  . , M J X).  Daly,  M.X,  Secretary. 


„ Hurt  President  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  and  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  |^““4 
8b  KowlANU  Ei.Ktn:uliSsrr!:,t^ai-ijPwt3itj  ^ LL-oiand.  further  examinee.”  _ lesmtt, 


7°Uits  toSyou°as  useful  in  connection  with  our  visit  to 

? r ^ Mg  54  it  ™ ™ MdMoM  thefpe  “d 

&£££  ESLtzrr  rg  “jl3SjtMI£i 

toTily^decr eased. ’’in  the  year  just 

had  a far  more  unbroken  record  of  success  than, 
instance,  the  Owens  College,  Mandi^ter.  wbich  w 
founded  about  the  same  tune  and  on  the  same ’ Sene  1 
lines,  but  which,  although  situated  in  Boraeat  a 
sunk  some  years  after  its  foundation  to  , , , 

students.  At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of^he  Queen 
University,  our  numbers,  as  I have  just  said,  ^er  ■ 
Since  then  they  have  steadily  declined,  while  the Owens 
College,  Manchester,  which  had  to  conten^Jll6d 
culties,  in  many  respects  similar  to 
its  numbers  in  the  last  twenty-two  years,  m conscience 
;-i„  T +VA  i+.a  connection.  since  the  year 


an  old  student  of  this  College  who  went  up  to  Dublin  Bart, 
some  years  ago  to  be  coached  for  his  examination.  0 
the  Saturday  before  the  examination,  which  was  to 
be  on  the  Tuesday  following,  the  class  was  ended , 
and  the  coach  said  to  the  class : Now,  gentlemen,  I 

Sc  taght  you  these  things  ; all  I ask  you  to  do  is  to 
keep  them  in  your  heads  until  next  Tuesday,  and  then 
TO  may  forget  them  for  ever.”  I met  one  day  myself 
a well-known  coach  in  Dublin,  and  lie  said  to  me  I 
have  just  passed  four  fellows  through  the  Eoyal  for 
Medicine.  God  help  their  patients.  I tope  aey_m|l 
first  practise  upon  the  people  who  destroyed  the  Queen  s 
University.”  . , 

Such  a method  of  forecasting  questions  and  pre- 
paring  students  would  be  most  unworthy  of  ft Pi iofe»o 
in  a College  of  University  standing,  and  would,  more- 
over, be  most  improper  for  a Professor  examining 
under  the  present  system  in  Ireland. 

The  present  system  of  University  ™ 

Ireland)  as  pursied  in  the  Boyal,  tends  to  .obhtoate 
that  element  of  personal  influence  which  is  eo  important- 
1 Ite  “ toeMniversit,  Education.  The  Lecturer 
too  often  has  primarily  to  keep  before  him  the  pro- 
bable  character  of  the  papers  that  may  he  approved 
bf  a Board,  endeavouring,  it  may  be  to  r«We 
the  requirements  of  different  lines  of  teaclung  with 
the  result  that  the  examination  paper  is  often  a 
WeS  of  isolated  and  unfruitful  "tips,”  and- not 
an  adequate  test  of  a well-reasoned  and  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  Lecturer,  thus  ham- 
nared  ran  hardly  follow  Ins  own  natural  line  of.  re- 
search however  stimulating  and  suggestive  it  mgkt- 
searcn,  uu  however  well  calculated  he 


SSrsin  (he  l£  twenty-two  years,  h* 


1880,  with  the  Victoria  university,  which  “vr 
constituted  on  lines  similar  to  the  old  Queen  s Umv  • y 
in  Ireland.  . ,,  , „c 

It  is  significant  that  the  decrease  m the  number  of 
students  in  this  Oollege  should  have  followed  immedi- 
ately after  the  destruction  of  the  Queens  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  University.  ^ Jj*! 
of  the  Queen’s  University,  attendant  at  lecture 
at  one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  was  obligatory.  JN 
that  is  no  longer  so,  and  any  student  may  g SF 
whether  he  attends  lectures  in  a College  such  > 

or  is  prepared  for  his  examination  by  private 
This  state  of  things  especially  affects  the  Faculty  o 
Arts,  in  which  teachers  and  books  are  chiefly  requmed, 
and  not  expensive  scientific  apparatus.  It  also  p 
with  exceptional  force  on  a College  situated  an.  7 
of  considerable  size  like  Cork,  where  the  papula  ^ ^ 
sufficiently  largo. to  supply  a remunerative  numo 
pnpils  to  coaching  establishments,  rather  than 
College  situated  in  a less  populous  neighbourhood. 

Afifianhino'  establishment  is  sure  to  be  more  succ 


misht  see  it  was  ior  en*uiAAi6 
comprehensive  and  connected  view  of  the  subject. 

Ooacliine  is  important  and  useful,  but  only  when 
confined  to  its  proper  place.  A University  should 
examine  as  well  as  teach  and  encourage  research.  For 
passing  the  examinations,  the  coach  wih^aysheof 
imnortance  but  the  mam  objection  to  the  present 
system  is  that  it  makes  him  displace  the  highl  and 
Sore  important  work  of the  ■ true , Umi -entity 
ill  mikes  the  primary  object  of  the  student  to  oe  in 
MMg  of  m«xminAti»,  »nd  not  the  awmng  of 
that  grasp  of  principles  and  methods  which  alone 
SisSUniMity  ®oUon  above  the  level  of  mere 

“phOT  ifno  doubt  ft  difficulty  in  reconciling the .two 

thin  us I mean  the  advantage  of  suggestive  mduvidu- 

alifcv  in  teaching  and  examining,  and  the  necessity  for 
a eener  a lex  am  in  a tion  test.  For  practical  purposes  I 


pupus  to  coacnmg  estaonsumcnuo,  ------  mctbral  similar  to  that  wmcn  exisieu  ah  7 

College  situated  in  a less  populous  nraghbourhoo  • University,  where  the  Sessional  Examinations  (which 

A coaching  establishment  is  sure  to  be  more  successf  weve  obligatory  on  the  students)  were  under  the  sole  con- 
in  ™Eain„  ci,„ri rente  fnv  „,i  examination  than  a properly  weie  oougaiuiv  _ . B„e  the  University 


A coaohmg  establishment  is  sure  to  oe  = 

in  passing  students  for  an  examination  than  a prop  y 
constituted  University  College.  The  business  ol 
Professor  in  a Oollege  like  this,  is  to  teach  his  subject , 
the  function  of  a coach  is  to  forecast  the  questions  a 
are  likely  to  be  put  by  the  Examiner,  and  to  prepare 
students  to  answer  them.  His  aim  is  to  make  them 
pass  an  examination,  not  to  teach  them  the  subject,  l 
may  illustrate  this  by  an  incident  which  happened  to 

• See  also'page  194, 


,-ersitv.  where  the  sessional  v 

were  obligatory  on  tile  students)  were  under  the  sole  con- 
trol  of  the  teaching  Professors,  while  in.  the  University 
examinations  the  sane  Kofessor  7 

his  colleagues  from  the  other  affiliated  Colleges. 

The  number  of  Arts  students  at  the  present  moment 
in  Cork ’is’ small,  but  the  number  of  students  attending 
e given  course  will  not  be  certainly  “ngjarf;  “ * 
reason  for  abolishing  a CShoir  in  an  institute®  snp- 
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April  11, 1902- 

Sir  Rowland 

Blenner- 

hassett, 

Bart. 


posed  to  provide  University  Education  by  anyone  who 
has  followed  the  movement  of  the  human  mind  during 
the  last  century  and  a half 
Courses  of  lectures  which  have  been  attended  by 
very  few  students  have  had  the  most  profound  influence 
on  the  world.  The  famous  lectures  of  Quatremere  in  the 
College  de  France  were  not  heard  by  more  than  two 
or  three  people.  Piazzi  Smythe  had  no  students  at  all 
in  many  sessions  when  holding  the  Chair  of  Astronomy 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Burnouf  addressed  almost  empty  benches.  -Lepsius, 
at  Berlin,  had  not  a much  larger  audience,  and  Lord 
Acton  told  me  that  when  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Bopp,  at  Berlin,  he  had  only  three  fellow-students. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  to  these  men  and  persons  like  them 
that  we  owe  the  science  of  Comparative  'Philology,  and 
even  in  the  Natural  Sciences  the  same  holds  good. 
Liebig,  who  made  such  a change  in  Chemistry,  did  some 
of  his  greatest  work  while  teaching  a very  limited  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  small  University  of  Giessen.  I 
might  mention  ever  so  many  more  instances,  but  there 
is  one  of  a very  striking  character.  The  famous  Rus- 
sian man  of  Science,  Carl  Ernest  v.  Baer,  tells  us  in  his 
autobiography,  how  in  the  summer  of  1815,  he  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Wurzburg  from  Vienna  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  Doellinger,  the  father  of  the  famous  theo- 
logian. He  tells  us  that  he  was  the  only  student  that 
Doellinger  had  during  that  autumn  session,  and  it  was 
under  the  influence  of  that  very  teaching  that  he  was  led 
to  grasp  those  ideas  which  gave  him  the  great  position 
which  he  occupies  as  an  embryologist  in  the  History  of 
Science.  It  would  *eem  then  that  familiarity  with  the 
elementary  rules  of  arithmetic  will  not  enable  us  to 
gauge  the  value  of  a Professor’s  lectures.  So  much  then 
for  the  Arts  Faculty  in  this  College. 

With  regard  to  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
College  for  scientific  teaching,  they  are  ludicrously 
inadequate.  Its  funds  are  not  greater  than  at  the 
outset  of  its  career,  and  since  then  there  has  been  a 
revolution  in  Physical  Science.  There  is  not,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  any  institution  in  Europe  dependent  upon 
the  State  on  which  immense  sums  of  money  have  not 
"been  spent  on  equipment  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

I mentioned,  when  I was  last  before  the  Commission, 
the  sums  spent  on  the  great  University  founded  in 
Germany  after  the  war  of  1870,  namely,  Strasburg. 
What  has  been  done  in  Germany  is  so  well-known 
that  I hardly  like  to  go  into  it  at  great  length,  but 
still,  as  there  is  no  better  way  of  tracing  the  influence 
of  Universities  on  Science  and  on  Trade  Sian  by  follow- 
ing the  growth  of  Chemical  Laboratories,  I should 
like  to  make  a couple  of  remarks.  The  first  one  of 
these  was  established  in  1825  by  Liebig  at  the  small 
University  at  Giessen.  He  had  at  that  time  only  nine 
students  attending  his  lectures.  This  example  wa* 
followed  by  Bunsen  in  Marburg  in  1840,  by  Woehler 
in  Gottingen  in  1842,  and  by  Erdmann  in  Leipzig  in 
1843.  Breslau,  Griefswald,  Heidelberg,  and  Koenigs- 
berg  followed.  Since  1825  laboratories  have  been 
established  everywhere.  No  State  in  Germany  has 
spared  either  labour  or  expense  on  them.  The  benefit 
to  German  trade  which  has  resulted  has  been  enormous. 
Dr.  Wichelhaus,  in  an  excellent  little  pamphlet  called 

Wirthscdaftliche  Bedeutung  Ohemischer  Arbeit,” 
published  a few  years  ago,  shows  the  benefit  this  ex- 
penditure has  been  to  German  industry  and  trade. 
Germany  exports  now  in  large  quantities  numerous 
articles  of  commerce,  which  we  used  .to  purchase  from 
other  countries.  Some  twenty  years  ago  she  obtained 
her  potash  from  Russia  and  America,  colouring  stuffs 
from  various  countries  of  the  South.  A complete  re- 
volution has  taken  place  in  these  trades,  because  the 
German  chemists,  in  their  laboratories  in  the  great 
University  centres,  have  discovered  new  methods  for 
the  treatment  of  these  products  so  universally  required 
Wichelhaus  calculates  that  in  the  sugar  trade  alone 
the  gain  through  the  chemical  work  in  her  Univer- 
sities is  about  £10,000,000  a year.  Now,  we  hear  a 
great  deal  about  what  is  called  Technical  Instruction 
and  it  is  continually  urged  that  the  position  of  Ger- 
many in  the  world  has  been  acquired  by  her  -having 
given  special  attention  to  technical  instruction,  and  to 
Technical  Schools.  This  is  a statement  which  cannot 
considerable  reserve,  distinction, 

Before  any  German  can  specialize  his  work,  he 
must  produce  satisfactory  evidence  showing  that  he  has 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a liberal  education.  There  is 
no  country  in  Europe,  except,  perhaps,  Holland,  where 
rf  S»a^fnPrehfD81Ve  knowledge  of  the  literatures 
of  Greece  and  Rome  is  more  common  than  in  Germany. 


It  is  not  their  instruction  in  particular  branches  of 
industry  that  has  placed  Germany  in  the  commerci&l 
position  she  now  has,  but  the  circumstance  that  trained 
and  educated  minds  are  brought  to  bear  on  all  ques- 
tions  of  business.  Other  countries  have  begun  to 
follow  Germany  as  regards  State  expenditure  in  edu- 
cational matters.  A great  and  slriking  change  has 
come  over  France.  The  old  University  of  Montpellier 
which,  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  to  the  ' 
Revolution,  was  so  famous  for  its  Medical  School  has 
had  its  building  nowly  erected  on  the  most  scientific 
plan.  In  Bordeaux,  Oaen,  Clermont,  Dijon,  Rennes  1 
Poitiers,  and  Lille  great  edifices  havo  been  builtfor  I 
high  educational  purposes.  Splendid  buildings  have  i 
been  erected  at  Grenoble  for  the  three  Faculties  of  1 
Literature,  Science,  mid  Law,  and  in  Lyons  a perfect  i 
city  has  been  constructed  for  the  four  great  Faculties  1 
The  number  of  Professorships  also  has  increased 
enormously  since  1870,  and  tho  salaries  attached  to  * 
Chairs  are  very  much  larger  than  they  were  then.  '■ 
In  Paris  tho  number  of  Professors  in  tho  Faculty  of  1 
Science  has  doubled,  and  in  that  of  Letters  it  has 
quadrupled.  In  Lyons  there  were  only  five  Professors 
in  the  Faculty  of  Letters  in  1870  ; at  the  present  ' 
moment  there  are  twenty-fivo.  The  following  table  ; 
showing  die  sum  spent  on  certain  faculties  in  Paris  ' 
Lyons,  and  Bordeaux,  in  1870  and  1894,  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  educational  work  done  in  France  during  the 
twenty-five  years  after  her  great  disaster : — 


1870. 

Francs. 

Medical  Faculty  (Paris)  472,442 
Faculty  of  Science  (Paris)  237,214 
Faculty  of  Letters  (Paris)  174,006 
Faculty  of  Science  (Lyons)  54,564 
Faculty  of  Letters  (Lyons)  44,945 
Faculty  of  Science  (Bordeaux)  47,654 
Faculty  of  Letters  (Bordeaux)  43,289 


1894. 

Franca. 

1,372,000 

651,934 

408,775 

225,066 

241,472 

160,841 

130,878 


These  striking  figures  might  be  easily  supplemented 
by  others  equally  remarkable,  showing  what  has  been 
done  in  Italy,  Austria,  and  Russia. 

Now,  in  our  Chemical  Laboratory  here  the  accom- 
modation is  so  defective,  that  all  the  apparatus  used 
at  lectures,  tho  organic  chemicals,  the  diagrams,  min- 
erals, quantitative  analytical  apparatus,  and  hooks 
have  all  to  be  placed  in  the  Professor's  room,  which 
serves  as  a store-room  and  a museum,  and  also  as  a 
weighing  room.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  clearly 
quite  impossible,  no  matter  how  the  constitution  of 
is  College  be  recast,  for  it  to  do  the  work  which  Sir 
’ .obert  Peel  intended  it  to  perform  unless  very  large 
further  endowments  be  granted.  'Among  manufactur- 
ing firms  in  Cork  I have  knowledge  of  some  who  are, 
however  unwilling,  compelled  to  obtain  certain  analyses 
and  resultative  opinion  upon  these  analyses  in  England, 
as  they  find  that  they  cannot  be  obtained  in  Cork. 

Besides  the  necessity  for  an  increase  of  endowment 
for  equipment,  this  College,  if  it  is  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times,  ought  to  be  given  several  new  Chairs.  A 
most  important  ono  is  tho  Chair  of  Pathology, 
iatliology  is  a science  which  has  grown  up  since 
the  College  was  founded,  and  it  is  now  the  foundation 
of  all  Medical  instruction,  and  thore  is  not  any  Uni- 
versity in  the  world — in  Germany,  Italy,  or  Russia, 
without  a Pathological  Laboratory,  and  a properly  en- 
dowed Chair.  In  this  College  we  havo  only  a Lecturer 
in  this  subject,  who  receives  no  salary,  but  as  he  will 
come  before  you  himself,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  enter  into  tho  needs  of  his  department  At  the 
present  moment  some  of  tho  Professors  in  Cork  have 
to  teach  a number  of  subjects  that  ought  .to  be  divided, 
there  is,  for  instance,  only  ono  Professor  for  Modem 
Languages.  Persons  very  much  less  learned  than  the 
Macaulay's  schoolboy  know  that  it  would  take  a Pro- 
fessor his  whole  timo  to  road  up  French  or  German 
literature  for  teaching  purposes,  not  to  speak  of  other 
languages,  such  ns  Italian  or  Russian.  The  Professor- 
ships of  English  Literature  and  English  History  should 
be  separated,  and  it  is  n most  crying  scandal  that 
there  is.  no  special  Professor  for  tho  -History  of  Europe. 
A special  Chair  of  Genoral  Modern  History  is  an 
absolute  necessity  in  any  institution  laying  claim  to 
culture.  In  the  Natural  History  department  duties  are 
imposed  upon  the  Professor,  much  too  manifold,  but  as 
that  Professor  will  appear  before  the  Committee  I 
W*S*1  k°  *rls's*'.  further  upon  this  point. 

•i  ,nex'k  Tuition  which  arises  is,  what  reforms 
might  be  necessary  in  the  constitution  of  the  College 
to  enable  it  to  do  its  work,  assuming  that  it  was 
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nrwr,-  Pndowed.  My  own  view,  as  I have  continually  8127.  So  I gather  from  your  evid^e^-Wl^  I have  CoBX. 
properly  e establishment  here  in  Cork  of  a to  do  is  to  state  what  ought  to  be  done.  The  applica  - 

^vovemfng  University,  tire  utmost  care  at  the  same  tion  of  a much  higher  standard  of  knowiedge  than  now  ^11^1902. 
S«gteinff  tiken  by  public  authority,  to  secure  that  exists  in  the  United  Kingdom  is,  I am  convinced,  .!  Kowlaud 
‘ nronT  stSS  of  efficiency  should  be  secured.  I absolute  necessity  for  the  security  of  our  political  posi-  ^ 

' Lntion  this  because  of  a view  which  seems  to  prevail,  tion  and  commercial  preservation.  hassstt, 

that  a multiplication  of  Universities  tends  to  lower  the  9128.  Then  you  have  not,  perhaps,  considered  the  Bart.  - 
standard.  This  has  not  been  found  to  be  the  case  possibilities  of  working  with  smaller  material,  and 


either* in' Germany,  Italy,  or  in  Russia,  or  in  any  other  opening  some  larger  future  for  the  College? — I do  not 
country  I know  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  there  can  be  qujte  follow  yOU. 


„o  objection  that  such  security  should  be  provided. 

With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  such  a Univer- 
sity I have  authority  for  stating  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal firms  in  Cork  would  be  extremely  glad  to  help 
this  College,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  open  to 
persons  of  all  creeds,  and  that  it  should  be  distinctly 
of  an  undenominational  character.  I hardly  think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  liave  external  influences  on  the 


8129.  What  I mean  is  this.  Of  course,  at  every 

'College  we  come  to,  we  hear  that  an  immense  deal  is 
required,  and,  doubtless,  much  is  required  m 
the  way  of  equipment,  staff,  and  _ so  on. 
But  even  if  you  do  not  get  very  large  aid  in  that 
direction,  I suppose  a good  deal  might  be  done? 
Certainly.  . . . , 

8130.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healt. — It  appears  to  me  to  be 
rather  a bold  demand  to  look  for  a University  here 


T>MosOThvb°History  ^nd^th^lfke,  tiiey^might  be  under  the  present  circumstances,  and  that  it  would  be 

dilVlicatod5’  I think  it  might  be  worked  out  some-  better,  perhaps,  to  try  and  ascertain  how  a University 

£LhKh:  fei 


rMtU,toiew  whether  the  Commission  are  aware” that  hereafter  become  a University.  , • - „ 

a?  Freibourg  lome  Chairs  are  held  by  Dominicans,  that  view  of  mine,  I. take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  a 


There1  has  b*een" some  trouble  not  long  ago  in  that  Uni-  question  with  regard  to  the 
versitv  which  has  greatly  interested  academic  circles  College.  In  your  last  R^rt  you  8^,  , t 


a leuer  wxucn  ± „ - . > > i 


the  gSS&StS?  ‘ 


Slwtototo  public'. 1 nTaJSS  in  F»b  Do  you  think  you  «•  » ™e 


fete  KRteiz.1:  asssf " s 


tical  and  national  animosities.  A„rpl  Universities  in  Germany  and 

cause  the  trouble  at  Freibourg  has  been  continually  students  m Arts  than  we  Have  Here 
quoted,  not  so  much  in  this  country  as  in  France,  Bel-  8132.  I find,  further,  that  of  the  thirty  Scholarships 

gium,  and  especially  in  Germany,  as  an  instance  against  available  in  the  College  during  the  year,  only  twenty- 

double  Chairs.  With  regard  to  the  double  Chairs,  I one  were  actually  awarded?— Yes. 
would  suggest  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  8133.  That  would  indicate  a low  standard  of  liter- 
province  should  have  control  of  one  of  the  Chairs  in  each  ary  merit  amongst  the  students  m the  faculty—' would 
instance.  In  that  way  a special  Catholic  Faculty  might  it  not?— Yes  ; but  that  is  due  to  the  kind  of  education 
be  created,  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  that  they  get  before  they  come  to  the  College, 
which  Archbishop  Affre,  who  was  shot  at  8134.  I find  also  that  the  total  number  of  students 

the  Barricades  in  1848,  desired  to  establish  attending  the  College  here  for  the  last  four  years  is 

in  France  in  the  time  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  smallest  since  1881?— Yes  ; I have  said  that  from 
these  would  be  practically  the  lines  followed  by  some  the  abolition  of  the  Queen’s  University  they  have  been 
of  the  greatest  Universities  in  Europe,  such  as  Tuebin-  decreasing. 


8121.  Chairman. — Your  evidence  given  to-day  is,  of 
course,  to  be  read  ini  connection  with  what  you  were 
good  enough  to  give  us  at  our  sitting  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

8122.  You  have,  I observe,  your  own  ideals,  which 
seem  to  a considerable  extent  to  be  founded  upon 
German  experience  of  Universities.  I should  like  to 
invite  your  attention  to  somewhat  more  immediate,  or, 
if  I might  say,  practical  questions.  I suppose  you 
believe  that  this  College  is  a possible  institution  of 
great  benefit  to  this  part  of  Ireland  ? — I am  certain  of  it. 

8123.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  as  to  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  Cork  and  the  surrounding  district  in 
reference  to  University  teaching? — Well,  I fchinik  I 
have  done  so. 


8135.  I find  the  number  is  still  declining:  in  1898, 
180;  in  1899,  183;  in  1900,  174;  and  in  1901,  166?— 
That  is  what  I have  said.  It  was  going  up  from  18o3 
to  1881  ; and  since  1881  it  has  gone  steadily  down, 
particularly  in  the  Arts  Faculty. 

8136.  With  these  facts  before  us,  does  it  not  seem 
that  the  most  urgent  question  for  us  to  consider  is 
what  means  can  be  adopted  to  extend  the  utility  of  the 
College,  so  as  to  attract  more  students  from  all  parts 
of  this  province? — Of  course. 

8137.  I suppose  you  will  admit  the  general  proposi- 
tion that  this  is  never  likely  to  be  effectively  done  until 
the  College  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  great  body  of  the  people? 
—Yes ; but  as  regards  education,  supply  must  precede 


8124.  I would  like  to  suggest  this  to  you : I hope  demand.  , , , , 

your  anticipations  for  the  future  of  Cork  and  this  8138.  Supply  and  demand  act  and  react  on i each 
College  do  not  rest  entirely  upon  the  expectation  other,  m the  matter  of  education, 

of  having  extremely  small  classes  ?-Of  course  I would  In  other  matters  than  education  this  is  ^e,  ^t  m 
like  to  see  the  numbers  attending  lectures  increased  ; education  the  supply  must  largely  precede  ^ S’ 
but  I do  not  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  suppress  ' 8139.  You  have  _a  supply  here  of  the  means i of  «lu- 

any  of  the  Chairs  merely  because  only  a few  persons  cation,  but  the:  demand  appears  to  te  emall,  and. 
attend  the  courses.  When  I spoke  of  the  Universities  is  declining.  Therefore  it  is  to  be ; conwdered  what 
in  Germany  I did  so  because  I hold  with  the  educated  modifications  ought  to  be  made  in  the isy 'Stem  of  edu; 
world  of  Europe  that  they  are  the  highest  and  most  per-  cation  in  this  College,  so  as 

feet  type  of  Universities  ; it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  and  one  way  of  increasing  it  would  be  to  m<^ify  the 

. of  • *"d  * to  ■ 

8125.  YmAhiifk  t“t  the  Cork  College  ought  to  be  of  the  greet  bod,  of  Ure . people  tto  d]ita*. 

■ s |: 

rs sarrjsjirta  g* s 

n^v-sss; 

- 1 SStof AULuS,  .hi. 

in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  University.  R.  r.|  _ 
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i 8140.  You  stated  a moment  ago  that  if  the  constitu- 
tion- of'  this  College  were  placed  ina- satisfactory  posi-  ;- 
, tion  contributions  would  be  forthcoming does  not  that  - 
. give  reasoni  to  hope  that  if  a representative  governing 
• body  were  established,  if urther  local  contributions  would 
be  given? — Yes ; that  is  probable.*  • 

8141.  That  is  .the  reason  I suggest  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  place  the  government  of  this  College  on  such  . 
a basis  as  to  make  it  attractive  to  all  the  people  of  the 
district,  without  exception,  following  the  lines  adopted 
in  the  case  of  the  English  Colleges  and  Universities. 
Are  you  aware  that  in  Belfast,  which  is  really  a suc- 
cessful College,  with  the  view  of  making  it  still  more 
successful,  a demand  has  been  placed  before  us  to  have 
local  representation  on  the  governing-  body  of  the  Col- 
lege?— I am  aware  of  that. 

8142.  If  we  really  hope  to  make  this  College  a success- 
ful educational  establishment,  and  one  that  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  whole  South  of  Ireland,  don’t  you  think  the 
basis  of  its  constitution  should  be  widened  in  that  direc- 
tion ? — Yes ; I have  said  so  often.t 

8142a.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  useful  that  the 
Secondary  Schools  should  be  represented  by  one  or  two 
members  on  the  governing  body?— I think  the  Univer- 
sity should  direct  the  schools  ; not  the  schools'  the  Uni- 
versity. 

8143.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Are  there  not  several 
institutions  in  Cork  coaching  students  for  degrees  in 
the  Royal  University  ?— There  are. 

8144.  If  attendance  on  a course  of  College  lectures 
. were  made  a condition  for  a degree,  I presume  a con- 
siderable number  of  students  would  be  attracted  to  the 
classes  in  the  College? — Certainly.  That  was  what  I 
tried  to  bring  out  in  my  evidence.  As  long  as  that  was 
the  case,  during  the  existence  of  the  Queen’s  University 
the  numbers  of  this  College  were  steadily  increasing. 

The  Witness 


8145.  Do  you  think  ■ that  a considerable  number  of 

students  would  bo  attracted  thereby  to.  the  College ?— 
Certainly  ; I am  quite  sure  of  it.  > - . 

8146.  Therefore  there  is' material  in  Cork  for,  the  de-  ! 
velopnient  of  the  College  as  a teaching  College  for  the  > 
University  ?— Certainly. 

8147.  Do  not  understand  me  as  under-estimating  the  1 
value  of  research  ; but  looking  at  the  College  as  a teach-  > 
ing  College,  it  must  bo  admitted 'that  the  -Arts  Facultv  ! 
is  a failure?— It  has  gone  down  since  1881-1882,  in. con-  1 
sequence  of  what  I have  stated.  . It  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  Professors  in  Arts  ; it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  teach- 

. ing.  The  Professors  in  Arts  are  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  in  the  country. 

. 8148.  .Nor  is  it  in. consequence  of  the  lack  of  mate- 
rial?— No;  there  is.  a lack  of  students,  biit  the  mate- 
rial for  students  is  Imre. 

8149.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  a local  .University; 

but  I am  sure  you  will  agree  with  mo  that  the  first  essen- 
tial is  a successful  teaching  College,  and  it  will  after- 
wards be  a .mutter  to  consider  whether  that  College 
should  have  the  status  of  a University? — That  is  my 
view  entirely.  I cannot  myself  draw  a distinction  be- 
tween a real  autonomous  University  College  and  a Uni- 
versity. _ 

8150.  Cork  has  a special  talent  in  the  direction  of  the 
Arts  Faculty? — Yes;  and  a remarkable  aptitude  for 
Mathematics. 

8151..  I could  name  many  Cork  students  who  have  at- 
tained the  very  highest  positions? — Certainly./  In  your 
own  University,  you  know  what  Cork  has  done,  from 
Provosts  downwards. 

8152.  Professor  Ruts. — Do  you  happen  to  know  the 
present  state  of  the  Freibourg  difficulty  ? — I do ; things 
are  going  on  well,  and  there,  is  peace  in  the  place ; but 
the  German  Professors  have  loft  it.  It  was  not  a theo- 
logical difficulty,  but,  as  I said  before,  it  was  connected 
with  wrangles  about  tho  teaching  of  St.  Thomas,  embit- 
tered by  political  animosities.  , 

withdrew. 


Marcus 
Hartog,  Esq., 


Marcus  Hartog,,  Esq.,  m.a.,  d.sc.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  examined. 


8153.  Chairman. — Professor  Hartog,  will  you  kindly 
give  us  your  views  on  the  subject  of  our  inquiry? — The 
Arts  side  of  the  College  has  been  the  subject  of  attack 
ever  since  I have  been  here.  Tables  have  been  pub- 
lished to  show  there-  was  not  money  value  in  the  work 
done.  These  tables  are  often  misleading.  Most  of 


been  continually  referred  to  us  by  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee for  our  opinion,  and  our  suggestions  accepted, 
either  in  their  entirety  or  with  modifications. . This  is 
not  only  my  experience,  but  I 'am  informed  by  Pro- 
fessor Butler  that  the  whole  Language  course  has  been 
recast  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  his 


them  put  the  total  cost  of  the  College,  as  against  only  ' Board.  The  Royal  University,  by  making  its  Fellow- 
ths  number  of  students  in  the  Arts  Faculty;  assuming  , ships  conditional  on  teaching  as  well  as  examining,  is 
that  money  for  the  professional  schools  is  not  wanted,  certainly,  so  far,  a teaching  University ; and  while  I 
and  that  students  would  resort  to  them  in  any  case.  It  fully  admit  the  evils  incident  to  opening  examinations 

has  been  stated  that  the  Queen’s  Colleges  and  the  Royal  and  degrees  to  men  who  have  not  had  a systematic  Col- 

University  do  not  give  a true  University  training,  on  legiate  training  under  high-class  teachers,  I can  bear 
the  ground  that  there  is  no  residence  in  the  College,  and  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  degree  courses  in  stimulnt- 
that  the  University  is  a mere  Examining  Board.  The  ing  and  regulating  private  Study;  Tho  University  of 

question  of  residence  is  of  little  importance,  as  com-  London,  lately  reorganised  as  a teaching  University, 

pared  with  the  training  derived  from  association  with  has  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  make  provision  for 
fellow  students  and  teachers,  animated  by  strong- esprit  students  who  have  not'  attended  academic  courses,  and 
de  corps.  There  is  no  residence  for  students,  except  a who  are  candidates  for  graduation, 
small  proportion,  in  the  Scotch  Universities.  There  is  With  regard  to  the  Arts  side  of  this  College,  it  has 
no  residence  required  in  the  French  and  German  Uni-  been  termed  a failure.  Now,  at  tho  outset  I wish  to 
yersities.  Yet  the  esprit  de  corps  among  students  there  ■ point  out  the  extreme  value  to  an  educational  body  of 
is  perhaps  equal  to  that  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  At  having  Professors  of  the  litterce  humaniores  in  it.  We 
University  College,  London,  and  even  more  at  the  Owens  Professors  require  as  much  to  have  our  wits  sharpened, 
-College,  Manchester,  the  spirit  of  . co-operation,  and  - by  intercourse  with  one  another,  as  any  other  body  of 
loyalty,  and  common  work  is  exceedingly  strong.  We  men  ; and  I have  myself  derivod  tho  greatest  benefit  in 
have  had  a remarkable  instance  of  it  lately  in  the  Jubi-  my  own  studies- from  discussions  with  the  Professor 'of 
lee  celebration  of  the  Owens  College.  The  same  thing  ' Greek  and  tho  Professor  of-  Mental  and  Moral  Science, 
applies  to  the  Birmingham  Mason  College,  which  lias  It  would  be-  a hardship  -on  the  Professors,  and  would 
been  recently  raised  to  the  rank  of  a University.  The  tend  to  lower  their  status,  and  hamper  their  teaching, 
same  applies  to  all.  the-  University  Colleges  in  Great  if  you  cut  them  off-  from  association"  with  fitter® 


. Britain  ; and  no  one  can  say  that  the  German  students 
lack  a “ University  spirit," -though  no  German  requires 
residence  in  cloistered  halls  or  Colleges. 

With  regard  to  our  Royal  University,  owing  to  th9 
insistence  on  teaching  by  the  Fellows,  and  the  impor- 
tant functions  of  the  Board  of  Studies,  it  is  in  far 
closer  touch  with  the  teaching  bodies  than  was  the  Uni- 


humaniores.  _ 

•Another  paint  is  that  it  Would  lower  the  public  esti- 
mation of  the  importance  of  the  litterce  hwrnanioris.it 
it. was  thought  there  could  be  an  institution -for  higher 
education  in  which  no  provision  was  made  for  then 
study The  Professor  of  English  in  this  College 


t-  i rry«»  — * y™  played  a most  important  part°in  the  intellectual  life  of 

ft  befMe  reorganisation.  Tho  the  city— in  the  organisation  of  the'  Literary  and;Sci«i- 

LSSfe  ’ c,?Tsed  0f  ?xa2un“?  and  Fellows,  tific  Society,  of  which  he  was  president  for  many  yeah, 

MZ2f  UP°?  by  ^ Standing  Com-  • and  in  the  organisation  of  the  Shakspeare  Society ; and 

Tn  fh!  ?-|F  ?T0n  a®  S°  BUJS?.sted  improvements,  in  University  Extension  work  in  the  City  it  has  been 

at 1 se^edas  FeUow,  we  reorganise11  found  that  litterce  humaniores  are  the  favourite  sub- 
completely  the  teaching  m Biology;  and  matters  have  jects.  : 

of  confidence  which  the  constitution  of  such  a governing  body  would  inspire  in'  those  friend. 

or  tneuonege  who  take  a real  and  mtemgent  interest  in  education.— R.B.J  . 

'solelvin  a"7  n.ece88.ary  should  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest  prudence  and  care*  and 

soieiy  in  view  of  the  advancement  of  learning  and  the  spread  of  culture. R.  B.]  • • . ' . . ; 
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^£j«fe^-^5SSK^ 

ML’  i.  c«.  : 5££iw^3KSe 

pSaSn  at  Pre.idte.oy  oV**-  »“«'  * 5f'i'”m  “ffer 

SCin6i  earlier  part  of  to  study,  to  wl“  “w^^respS  to  a criticism  which  has  . been 

gi *ss  ittrsi™  ms.  w j- if-u—s ^atf ."ss.1 

S£»*a  m?SS  ■ SatAsfeSK'HE 

A,.*  it  is  not  lower  now  than  it  was  m iooo-.  xnJ°”  ' . •>  H ’ ia  extensive.  The  students  have  at  tneir  ais- 
T took  the  trouble  of  comparing;  the  proportion i of  ou  c number  of  selected  specimens  to  be  freely 

£s ^'SrSSStsS  feMSv-.ss»r=ss 

in  University0 College , London,  is '12  per  cent.,  and  at  my  0wn  departments,  they  suffer, 

Owens  .College  about  o^-sevent^atour^leg  like  all  t£  of  the  College,  from  Jacfc  of  space,  from 

about  one-third  of  the' total  number  of  studmts.t  o/  assistance,  and  from  lack  of  /unds 

Anart  from  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Munster  (a>)  The  laboratory  is  so  small  that  it  can  haw  y 

is  not  a rich  district,  and  that  the  parents  of.  our  stu-  comm'odate  twenty  students,  some  of  whom 
dents  are  ’ for  the  most  part,  farmers,  shopkeepers,  and  fore  to  wk  in  the  room  which  sfowU  to  n tor 
Sesstonal  men  of  'moderate  means  who  cannot  afford  research.  There  is  no  proper  room g|a?k 
to  keeT  their  sons  - indefinitely  at  College  for  mental  afcus  . the  rooms  are  in-designedandfull  ofdark 

trainS  Hence,  it  must  always  be  expected  that  ™ owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Bowdrf 
“Studies  » will  be  the  chief  attraction  with  iis.  Eplay  the  wfndows.  The  redeeming  fc 'L^taee  s 

SShT reason  for  the ^relatively  -m*  a«enda^  JUT  to  the  pl-t-houses . of 


■'  hread  studies  ” will  be  the  chief  attraction  witn  iis.  Eplay  the  windows.  The  redeeming  nw wi«  « »». 

Another  mason  for  the  relatively  small  attendance  ^ to  the  piant-houses  of  which  f™t^e  is 
on^urArtf  classes,  especially  high  classes  in  M Ur*  taben.  I may  say  that  I have  a sman  ^^  for  the 

Zmhnforcs  is  this  : The  scholastic  profession  affords  a chase  of  instruments  unexpended  not  because  too 

seemed  choice  for  a student  with  a taste  for  pure  S^olar-  |ot _need  them  but  ^ ^ ^muse^n  ^ 


himamorcs  is' this:  The  scholastic  profession  » purchase  ot  instruments  t store 

secoiTd  choice  for  a student  with  a taste  for  pure  Scholar-  £flt  need  them  but  because  there  is  no  place  to  store 
shin  Literature,  or  research,  who,  in  lus  University  them  without  damage  from  darnP-  whether  for 

rourse,  has  failed  to  reach  that  high  Position  which  will  neither  preparers’  room  nor 

open  the  gates  of  academic  teaching  and  work.  t or  eiementary  students  or  for  mosses  It 

Es  to  the  scholastic  profession,  m which  there  Buch  Suable  collections  for 

are  many  high  prizes,  and  positions  of  independence  and  is  horribly ' ill-lighted.  The  only  ro  _ sixtfeen 

command  'tie  Protestant  student  finds  that .the  degrees  micr08c0pic  demonstration  wiU  uccomm^te  sixtfee 
“University  of  Dublin,  and  of  .the  English’ Urn ver-  microscopes,  while  the  class  numbers  over  forty. 
sitieS  give  him  a better  status  than  those:  of  the  Royal  The  only  assistant  . in  my. department  is  an  p 

the  goods  may.be  no  better,  but  the  brand  is  better-  fa^AJ^%ho  has  to  keep  the  laboratory  clean, 
known  Eor  the  -Catholic  student,  the  scholastic  profes-  take  charge  of  the  museum,  freely  open,  as.  it  is, 

Knot Absolutely  closed;  but  it  can  only  offer  sub-  ^ College,  so  that  his  attendance, » 

ordinate  posts  with,  at  the  maximum,  a;very  bare  ram-  ired  ther6  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  .In  addition 


sion  is  nqt  absolutely  closed ; Dur  n can  to  all  visitors  to  the  College,  so  a 

ordinate  posts  with,  at  the  maximum,  * very .bare  ram.  • d ther6  the  greater  part  of  the  day. - In  addition 

petency.  The  Commission  have  heard  that  to  Secon-  ^h  fcQ  col]ect  yarious.  specimens,  as needed,  mid  to 


uary  education  oi  j-xisn.  «»«««*-» 
of  young  priests,  who  look  forward 
chial  work,  if  I have  correctly  .undi 
of  the  Bishop  of  Limerick. 


have  a Senior  Scholar.  When  I have  a senior  dmuu« 

tow  subject  “a  » 


E the  Bishop  of  lumericK.  in  my  subject,  as  a rum,  *1  Asses  for 

If.research  and.  tbe  cajmcity  6m*  1»  tte,  tato  ' taking  charge  d 1 Ike mypiakence.  One 

diaimo,  .«£  tie  acientffic  department,  of  onr  - Arte  few  hour,  wedtlj  Odmmitfeea, 

“teY-Mr  A P-Swa.  r I... ..of  Drtndalk  Uietill.ry,  S0“„°ftto  Dairy  Sdtool,  &e. 

isthe  m«t  distingniBied  eapert  in  *£  stancte,  mbteornr , JS  aitlteStteg 

mentation’, -and  on  salmon  disease  m Irelan.  • Chemical  research,  l bv^day.  most  microscopic 


siS.TE-1  buss k 

Baled  with  me  tie  firat  baetariologlcal  paper-  in  point  pr„„ls,ng  tas  d ."piSnnaty  note,”  opening  » way 
of  time  on  work  done  in  til,  country.  only  materials  I- on a Drelimmtty  to  IoIl„. 

.(1.)  Dr.  Andrew'  M'Atdle,  * Sy  detaitoSfte  ’aiel^at^Owen,  College,  the  care  of  three 

dian  Medical  Service  withthe  highest  distinct  ^ , Pmfes^rs  and  an  independent  lecturer,  several  Assis- 

his  Arts  degree  with  First  Honours  in  Biology  a 7 Torturers  and  Demonstrators,  and  skilled,  labora- 

siology,  at  the.’same  time  as  he  took  hie  I KeW  < le^ee.  ^nt-I^oture^and^^  ^ museam>  though  ayailable 

togSn-Natnraltet  fo^ir  J,  * -der  the  charge  of  an  mdepende 

to  the  Survey  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  (^Vwith  respect  to  lack  of  funds,  I have  only  to- 

(e.)  Dr.  E.,  J.  Butler,  while  going  through  his  Medi-  ^ CoT^mission  that  ft?  Rarhamentay  grwt 

cal  course,  made  an  investigation  on, a disease  of ip  - remains  at  the  figure  at  which  it  was 

growing  in  our  houses.  On  this  he  was  awarded  a .Re-  renia^  q{  g every=  branch  .was  ire- 

search  Scholarship  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  E sarded  as  imperative,  when  there  was  n0  ./the 

tion  of  1851,  anJ  after  graduation,  pursued  his  «-  J plant-houses,  and  the  grounds  of  the 

searches  for  two  years,  mostly  abroad  but  partly  m muPch  smaller.  The  sum  allotted  to  my 

my  laboratory.  He  was  then  appointed  by  the  Govern-  J f „ the  purchase  of  new  hooks  m gj'gj’jg 

ment  of  India,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Dir  inadeau&te.  I am  only  allowed  £6  a year  P 

of  Kew,  to  the  newly-created  port  of  Cwpt08S«J»t i *>  ‘SS  books,  eiclneire  of  periodiea1,,  and  th: M is  - “ 

that  Government! 1 I believe  he  was  the  only  well  qu?-  -.1-  ? „brary  in  Cork  to.  which  X conld  go.  W 

fied  and  trained  candidate.  I may  add, m ion  -ant  othM- bmk«, -I  have  to  get  them  by  parcel  pool lirom 

w-n  ,of  thp  want  of  encouragement  to  setenlihe  11*  , Learned  Societies  in  London  for  my  own  ,s  L 


tion  ,of  the  want  of  encouragement  bw°IU“**v  , t1ip  T,earned. Societies  m Tonaon  xor  ~ J . V • •' 

in  this  country,  that  when  he  applied  to  the..  Depart-  oi  other  matter  to  which  I ^is.h  top^- 

ment ' of  ’'Agriculture  for  such  work,  he  was  wvfonned  GoU^e  has  'heen  hampered  hy  the  Govern 

that  there  ias  little  prospect,  of  such  services  being  re-  *e  W ^ made  jt  an  independent 
quired,  though  I understand  they  are  now  yvfihng  _ • . ^utetoplated  l>y  -the  .statute-,  •Th.e  -Ami" 

niake  prb vision  .for  tfie  scientific  study  at  home  Of  pla  ^ never  ceased  endeavour  to  bring  s c 

. ...  ^ ..  5nr.omt)ieto  m wouldihaw-  * 


ment  have  never  censwu  r , ’ • : tn  . 

Principal  of  the 

Madras  Presidency  College.” — M.  H.]  -y  q 

t See  p&gg  531.  x “ 
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pletely  under  the  rule  of  the  permanent  officials  in 
Dublin  Castle.  With  regard  to  financial  matters,  of 
course  it  is  perfectly  right  that  Government  should  have 
the  control ; but  in  other  matters,  such  as  the  power 
of  appointing  Lecturers,  the  Castle  authorities  have  in- 
sisted that  the  names  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant— a matter  for  which  there  is  absolutely  no 
provision,  either  in  the  constitution  of  the  College  or 
the  Acts  of  Parliament.  Great  delay  has  more  than  once 
taken  place  in  obtaining  the  sanction  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lecturers.  Again,  the  Executive  have  declined 
to  advise  His  Majesty  to  make  an  appointment  of 
Librarian  or  Bursar  of  the  College.  We  have  had  no 
Librarian  for  the  last  twelve  years. 


Again,  with  reference  to  the  Board  of  Works.  The 
Board  of  Works  do  what  we  want  when  they  think  fit, 
and  how  they  think  fit.  Some  of  it  is  admirably  done. 
In  some  matters  they  have  been  extremely  liberal,  for 
which  we  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful ; but  in  other 
cases  the  work  is  inefficiently  and  grudgingly  done,  in 
defiance  of  the  recommendations  of  the  men  in  charge 
of  the  departments  in  which  it  is  done,  and  absolutely 
unfitted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  required.  This 
has  been  the  case  with  the  enlargement  of  the  Biological 
Laboratory. 

The  constant  intermeddling  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment with  the  College  has  this  effect — that  we  are  asso- 
ciated in  the  public  mind  with  whatever  unpopularity 
the  Executive  may  have.  It  is  most  desirable  that  the 
College  should  be  kept  out  of  the  arena  of  controversy, 
whether  political  or  religious.  As  it  is,  instead  of  the 
Cork  people  endeavouring,  like  the  people  of  Man- 
- to  use  their  influence,  through  their  Members 
of  Parliament,  to  extract  money  for  the  College  from 
an  unwilling  Treasury,  one  party  uses  it  as  a stick  to 
beat  an  unpopular  institution  with.  We  have  been 
treated  far  too  much  as  a department  of  Dublin  Castle. 

I he  only  other  remark  I have  to  make  is  as  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Regius  Professors.  The  fact  that  the 
.Kegms  Professors  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  does  not 
mean  that  they  should  be  appointed  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Executive.  In  Oxford  and  in  Cam- 
bridge, and,  I think,  in  Scotland,  they  are  appointed, 
practically,  by  the  Senate. 

8154.  Chairman.— The  Regius  Professors  in  Scotland 
are  appointed  by  the  Crown  ?-Well,  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  some  are  appointed  by  the  Senate. 

m Trinity  College,  Dublin,  are  not  appointed  by  the 
Crown  ? No.  The  term  " Regius  Professor  ” does  not 
necessarily  imply  an  appointment  by  the  Executive  Go- 
ernment.  1 think  it  is  a most  invidious  thing  that 
th-  Executive  should  make  such  appointments.  As  for 
myself,  I had  no  political  influence,  and  I speak  with- 
out  any  personal  feeling  in  the  matter. 

8156.  Sir  Richard  Jebb.— In  the  course  of  your  inte- 


j2ui“«rtk  “ °0lk- 


Extension  lectures  in  these  subjects  being 
the  Pre,sent  time?— Not  at  the  present  thne? 
they  were  given  for  several  years.  ' 


JSS  2S&  *».  w*. 


,s!£-  SKSSSf  “ «■«» 


on  the  litter  a humaniores  classes  is  not  in  “ 


8161.  Take  the  former  alternative : suppose  the  Roval 
University  remodelled,  and  that  this  College  was  one  f 
the  constituent  Colleges,  with  a larger  measure  of  auto- 
nomy  than  it  now  possesses  ? — If  that  were  done,  I think 
the  number  in  our  Arts  classes  would  go  up  suddenly 

8162.  You  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  your  laboratory 
there  are  many  dark  seats,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the 
Board  of  Works  to  splay  the  windows.  Can  you  give 
the  date  at  which  application  was  made  to  the  Board  of 
Works  to  do  that? — The  application  was  made,  I think 
ten  or  eleven  years  ago. 

8163.  Did  the  application  proceed  from  the  governing 
body  of  the  College  ? — An  application  was  made  by  the 
governing  body  for  an  extension  of  the  laboratory  • and 
a local  officer  of  the  Board  of  Works  had  an  interview 
with  me  about  it.  In  the  course  of  that  interview  1 
pointed  out  to  him  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  win- 
dows should  be  splayed.  “ Oh,"  ho  said,  “ there  will  be 
plenty  of  light."  The  windows  were  not  splayed,  with 
the  result  that  the  room  is  full  of  dark  seats.  ’ 


8164.  Professor  Rnis.— You  want  more  autonomv  for 
the  College?— Yes.  7 


8165.  The  measure  of  autonomy  you  have  now  I un- 
derstand, is  a good  deal  meddled  with  and  curtailed 
by  interference  from  Dublin  Castle? — Yes. 

8166.  Professor  Lourain  Smith.— You  mentioned  a 
matter  that  I did  not  quite  follow : the  delay  in  ap- 
pointing Lectureships  ?— Yes  ; I was  not  on  the  Coun- 
cil at  the  time ; but  I know  that  for  years  there  was  cor- 
respondence going  on,  from  1882  onwards,  with  refer- 
ence to  Lecturers.  I think  it  would  be  well  to  get  a 
copy  of  that  correspondence,  to  see  the  position  that 
was  taken  by  Dublin  Castle  with  reference  to  Lecture- 
ships. They  maintained  that  under  our  statute  we  had 
no  power  to  appoint  a Lecturer  in  Pathology,  nor  had 
they  certainly  the  power.  But  they  assumed  the  power 
to  sanction  or  veto  our  appointment  of  Lecturers  which 
they  said  could  not  be  legally  done  at  all.  It  is  a most 
tortuous  policy,  and  I fail  to  understand  it. 

8167.  What  lectures  do  you  give?— I lecture  in  Zoo- 
logy, Comparative  Physiology,  including  Vegetable  Phy- 
Petrotegy  e0l°Ey’  Phy8ical  Geo6raPhy>  Mineralogy,  and 

8168.  How  many  lectures  ? — I give  about  fifty  lec- 
tares  to  the  elementary  class  in  Zoology,  and  ten 
Honour  lectures.  I sometimes  give  an  additional  course 
in  advanced  Zoology  and  Botany,  twenty  lectures.  Then 
to  the  elementary  Botany  class  I give  about  thirty-six 
lectures.  Practical  Zoology  and  Botany  take  me  two 
days  m the  week  throughout  the  year. 

8169.  Do  you  give  instruction  to  advanced  students? 
— lies  ; in  the  laboratory. 

8170.  You  take  them  individually?— Yes. 

8*17i  ^afc  suggestions  do  you  make?— I would  sug- 
gest that  the  Geological  Sciences  should  be  separated 
completely  from  the  Biological;  and  that  an  Assistant 
Lecturer  should  be  appointed  for  the  Biological  Sciences, 
who  could  assist  and  relieve  me  of  part  of  the  teaching 
work  ; and  a demonstrator  to  do  some  of  the  laboratory 
w0.  > ,a‘ ,80  that  there  should  be  a skilled  preparer  ap- 
pointed^ for  the  museum  and  laboratory — a skilled  pre- 
parer of  specimens. 

lny,°f  J?10  instruction  in  your  department 
Steal  ™ $7  th,®  department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 

°« dif,s:on’-No ; 1 d° *»7  d w 


i?ot  contemplato  making  any  arrange- 
Department!— ■ Well,  I think  it  would 


W0Uldi°  "pu  subsidise  a Chair  of  Geolo- 
thfl  thi8  G°Hege ! it  should  be  a Chair  under 

srsTgifif”  Co“eee'  ”*  “d“  “» 

mEI'J?1?  you  adopt  the  principle  that  the  De- 

Sftl^rtSy  Sh°Uld  mak0  ful1  U8e  °f 

The  Witness  withdrew. 


J.  J.  Charles,  Esq.,  m.d., 

10  « tb.  ,„h. 

the1  lattes  & r™?  “»* « 

siderable  outlay  will  be  remiteed  i™  ^ reta*ued,  a con- 
two  departments  of  whidTl  ftm  in  ?0Im6ct,on'  with  the 


JSSS  iU“°m7  “d  PWl»gJ,  Qittm’.  College, 


2p5J  potposes  of  research.  The  Preeideal 

litt  for  thSSi  “ 1115  ““  Khpott,  teferred  to  the  pecee- 
as  the  a new  Physiological  laboratory, 

This  s«iQin-n  T°ne  13  t??  smali  i°r  modern  requirements. 
Theatr?fnr  WnWaS  obll&dJ°  ^ use  of  the  Lecture 
the  laborat-n?  PyrimTDntal  Physiology,  whilst  I reserved 
Phvsiolo^  yrn  « Practioal.  Histology  and  Chemical 
is  need  fnn  *n  Cm  Anatomical  department  also  there . 
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f,,n(js  should  be  provided  to  maintain  at  associated  with  two  strange  Examiners  from  the  other 
In  addition,  D strators  or  Assistants— one  in  affiliated  Colleges.  These  are  the  only  remarks  I am 

least  two  train  otjier  jn  the  Physiological  de-  disposed  to  make  regarding  the  changes  which  have  been 

the  Anatomica  , ^ College  makes  no  allowance  proposed  in  connection  with  University  Education  in 
partment.  A P department,  save  a small  sum  Ireland.  T 

{or  Assistants!  . ..  5ranted  for  the  last  two  or  Perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to  mention  that  I am  one 
ffhicli  has  to6  thTSemonftrator  of  Anatomy  for  the  of  the  Professors  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  whose  income 
three  years  to  t from  fees  was  nongjderably  reduced  by  the  establishment 


Cork. 

April n,  190‘», 


J.  J.  Charles, 
E9q  ,M.T).. 


jurnu..— ■■  . ...  college  in  Ins  evidence  oeiore  oi  cue  sMoyan  university,  in  case mere  is  w ^ 

T 'e  ^rved  to  the  inadequate  representation  of  the  crease  in  the  endowment  of  the  Chairs  1\the.^olleg^’ 
Joui  School  on  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  I think  this  matter  might  justly  be  taken  into  con- 

Sli  mUrity.  I.  support  rf  hi.  view,  1 my  me-  >*«*».  . 


^“^l^T^ivfiTsitv.  In  support  of  his  view,  I maymen- 
in  tht  early  days  of  the  Royal  University 
!S.  on  the  Board  for  the  Second  MeA.oI  exairu- 
tn.  L,-  Examin.rB  from  Cork,  one  from  Belfast, 
*W  ‘"  * 3 . , and  on  the  Board  for  the  Thin 


sideration. 

8177.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Heal*.— Did  you  find  the  sys- 
tem of  examination  you  have  referred  to  in  the  Queen  b 
there  were  on  “W  'cork,  one  from  Belfast,  University,  where  a Professor  was  associated  with  two 

*2  th w from  Dublin  I »nd  on  the  Board  for  the  Third  strange  Examiners  from  the  other  affiliated  Colleges, 
and  three  irom  nna  from  Cork  two  from  Belfast,  work  smoothly  all  through  ?— Yes. 

“““"“is,”  No™  the,'1  „8  on  the  Second  8178.  Bid  any  of  the  Colleges  or  Examiners  express 
and  three  from  • three  from  Belfast,  and  dissatisfaction  with  it?— Not  with  the  system.  Occa- 

Dublin  f and  on  the  Third  Medical  Board  sionally,  exception  might  have  been  taken  to  the  action 
1 Pnrk  three  from  Belfast,  and  three  from  of  individual  Examiners. 

one  from  Cork,  thr  ^ ^ the  constitution  of  8179.  Professor  Lorrain  Smith.— Have  you  expressed 

?uUbl’^n  Boards  as  they  are  the  Boards  with  which  1 any  view  as  to  the  fact  that  yon  are  responsible  for  two 

ri^ncinX  associated.  I agree  with  the  President  subjects  ?-Merely  to  mention  the  fact  that  I am  I ro- 

and  others'] in  thinking  that  it  is  only  natural  that  Cork  fe^°f ^Anatomy  Mid  Physiology. 


anl  others  in  thinking  tnat  it  is  oniy  robunu 
students  should  become  disheartened  when  at  the  Royal 
University,  they  find  themselves  on  a very  different 
footing  with  regard  to  the  personnel  of  the  Examining 
Boards  from  that  of  their  rivals  from  Belfast  and  Dub- 
lin  I have  little  doubt  that  one  of  the  results  of  this 
arrangement  is  that  of  late  years  the  number  of  Cork 
Medical  students  entering  the  Royal Umveri sityi das 
considerably  diminished.  More  than  half  oftheml 
believe,  now  seek  their  qualifications  at  the  Royal  Col- 
leges of  Surgeons  and  Physicians  of  Dublin  and  Edin- 

^Arising  out  of  the  question  of  the  conduct  of  the 
examinations,  I wish  to  refer  to  a proposal  which  has 
been  made  of  having  one  University  for  Ireland— the 
University  of  Dublin— with  a large  number  of  affiliated 
Colleges.  As  I have  had  long  experience  as  an  Exami- 
ner in  the  late  Queen’s  University  and  m the  Royal 
University,  I would  venture  to  say  that  of  all  the  pro- 
posed solutions  of  this  difficult  problem,  this,  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  would  perhaps  be  the  worst ; tor 
it  seems  to  me  that  in  such  a University  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  conduct  the  examinations  of  stu- 
dents from  so  many  Colleges,  with  such  diverse  inte- 
rests, in  any  way  which  would  prove  even  as  satisfac- 
tory as  those  of  the  Royal  University  at. present.  On 
the  otheT  hand,  it  would  be  very  different  if  one  teach- 
ing University — or  even  two  teaching  Universities 
were  established  with  a small  number  of  Colleges  affi- 
liated to  each,  in  which  every  Professor  would  be  an  ex- 
officio  Examiner  in  his  University.  The  system  of  ex- 
aminations in  the  late  Queen’s  University  was  to  my 
knowledge,  as  a rule,  satisfactory  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned ; and  in  that  University  each  strident  had  as  one 
of  hia  Examiners,  in  almost  every  subject  in  which  he 
presented  himself  for  examination,  his  own  Professor 

The  Witness  withdrew, 


issor  01  anu.  a.  . 

8180.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a satisfactory  grange- 
ment  ? — As  the  present  occupant  of  the  Chairs  of  Anato- 
my and  Physiology, which  are  now  combined,  I am  slow  to 
press  for  a division  of  them.  However,  in  the  interests 
of  the  College,  as  well  as  in  my  own  interests,  I am  of 
opinion  that  there  ought  to  he  two  Chairs  sufficiently 
endowed  so  that  each  of  the  Professors  could  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  subject  he  has  to  teach,  otherwise  the 
separation  had  better  not  be  carried  out.  The  last  Coin- 
mission (1884)  recommended  that  my  Chair  should  be 
divided,  and  that  I should  be  fully  compensated  for  the 
loss  in  fees,  but  nothing  in  this  direction  has  been  ef- 
fected as  it  seems  that  the  Government  will  only  make 
the  division  in  case  an  endowment  for  the  new  Chair 
be  provided  locally,  as  has  been  done  m Belfast ; but 
I do  not  see  any  probability  of  this  in  Cork. 

8181.  Dr.  Starkif..— Is  it  fair  to  ask  you  how  far 
your  income  has  suffered  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Royal  University?— I have  not  made  a calculation  of 
the  loss  for  the  different  years.  , 

8182.  Could  you  give  it  approximately  7— An  approxi- 
mate idea  of  my  loss  may  be  made  from  this  return :— 

Fees  received  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  late 
Queen’s  University:  — 


Fees  received  during  the  last  three  years 


1898- 1899,  461  0 0 1 Average  of 

1899- 1900,  410  0 0 whicll  isb£447. 

1900- 1901,  472  10  0 ) 


Arthur  E.  Moorh,  Es»„  B.OH.,  mo.,  Leeture,  in  Pathology,  Queen’.  College,  CoA,  examined. 

_ . . i otndvincr  his  subiect  are  few,  an 


.183.  CtamoaH.-ijr.  Home,  you  a?  Leetaer  in  E- toSS 

PaMow  m this  CoUegel-Yea,  my  lord.  . chSfflwi  endowed  liberally.  The  PxoiMsot 

8184.  Kindly  favour  us  with  your  views  in  reference  should  be  in  a position  to  spend  some  time 

to  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  ?— The  subjects  of  Patho-  ,,  irf studying  at  one  of  the  more  celebrated  Con- 

logy  and  Bacteriology  being  of  such  pronounced  impor-  , . ,7  8chools,  where  he  would  have  ample  material 

tance,  and  of  such  a progressive  nature,  it  is  quite  im-  disposal  and  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with 

possible  for  anyone  to  teach  them  who  cannot  devote i his  under  eminent  Pathologists.  In  this  way 

■whole  time  to  the  work.  A Lecturer  cannot  so  give  up  , , be  enabled  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  the  recent 

his  time  who  is  dependent  on  students’  fees  for  his  ^XXinC  S an?to  engage  in  some  original  work 
salary,  amounting  to  under  £60  per  annum.  woul§  enabie  him  to  teach  his  subjects  in  a much 

4 la  order  that  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  may  be  ^/Xcient  manner , and  would  react’ advantageously 
taught  efficiently,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  essential  that  gdiool  of  Medicine.  , . 

a Chair  should  be  endowed  in  these  subjects— that  the  Professor  Lorrain  Smith. — Is  there  any  teach- 

holder  of  the  Chair  should  be  in  a position  to  devote  all  nf  Bacteriology  in  the  Cork  College? — Yes,  sir : I 

his  time  to  the  work  of  teaching,  and  to  take  full  advan-  mg  of  Bacteriology  in  e Practical 

tage  of  such  opportunities  as.  present  themselves  m devote  three  weeks,  , 


Arthur  E. 
Moore,  Esq., 


tage  of  such  opportunities  as  present  tnemseive» 
making  post-mortem  examinations  with  his  students, 
and  so  affording  them  a means  of  gaining  a,  knowledge 
of  morbid  anatomy  which  cannot  be  otherwise  attained. 
Under  existing  circumstances  this  is  impossible  as  tne 


“ »uuruiu  anatomy  wmen  cannot  ue  - 

Under  existing  circumstances  this  is  impossible  as  t. 

Lecturer  in  Pathology  cannot  give  up  his  time  to  going 
about  from  place  to  place  to  conduct  the  limited  num- 

kr  of  autopsies  at  his  disposal.  . , year ; wu  x — . 

In  endowing  such  a Chair,  the  difficulties  under  Sanitary  Science  work  done  in  the  Col- 

which  a Cork  Pathologist  labours  should  be  considered.  ‘m*  x is  done  by  Dr.  Donovan  ; he  is  Lecturer  m 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  permission  to  make  lege . a College.  He  is  the  Medical 

postmortem  examinations,  the  amount  of  pathological  , W "Jforthe  city. 
material  at  his  disposal  is  limited,  consequently  his  Officer  of  fieaitn 


teriology.  , . . , 

8186  You  have  no  special  class  in  Bacteriology? 
No  ; it  is  included  in  the  Pathological  class. 

8187.  Have  you  a course  in  Hygiene  in  this  College? 
—Not  a special  course.  As  a rule,  we  have  no  students 
for  that  diploma.  The  only  one  we  had  was  one  last 
year ; and  I had  an  advanced  class  for  his  advantage. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 
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Alexander  Jack, -Esq. m.a.,  D.aC.;  Professor’  of-  Civil-  Engineering'  and  Registrar,  Queen’s  College,  Cork  . 
. further  examined.* 


8189.  Chairman.— Professor  Jack,  we  understand,, 
that- you  wish  to:  give  some  addenda  to - your  previous 
evidence  1 — Yes,  my  lord.  In  reference  to,  a question 
asked  at  the  sitting  of  the  Commission  in  Dublin,  as  to 
the- number  of  students-  during  thejast  ten  years  who 
had  taken  the  B.E.  of  the  Royal  University,  I wish  to 
make  the  following  additional  statements 

The  students  who  enter  the  school  may  be  divided. into 
four  classes 

(a.)  Those  who  take  the  degree  of  B.E.  of  the  R.U.L . 
(h.)  Thosa.-.who.  are  content  with  ,thet  College  certifi-. 
cate  of  having  attended  the  lectures  and  passed  the  ses- 
sional examinations- of  the  College  course.  This  certifi- 
cate, as  giving,  evidence  of  a.  student  having  completed 
a course  of  systematic.. training,  lias  in  many,  cases, 
proved  to  be  a most  useful  credential  in  helping-  a stu- 
dent to  -obtain  admission  to  an  engineer’s  office,  and  as 
such  has  been  sought  for  by  students,  in  addition  to  the 
degree  of.  B.E...  i.  . . , 

(c.)  This  class  comprises  a number  of  students  who 
either  designedly  from  the  first  have  taken 'only- a' par- 
tial course' of- -instruction,  or  from  some  chance  cause 
have  been  unable'  to  complete  the  full  course  which  they 1 
originally  proposed  to  take.  In  some  cases,  being  about 
to  be  employed  in  the  offices  of  relatives  or  friends,  they 
have  come  here  to  obtain  instruction  in  some  special 
subject  Which  they  considered  would  be  of  use  to  them  ; 
in  others,  opportunities  of  obtaining  employment  which 
they  did’  not'  feel  themselves  justified  in  refusing,  have 
presented'  themselves  before  they  had  completed  their 
full  course.  Other  causes  have  not  been  uncommon 
which  have  prevented  students  otherwise  very  satisfac- 
tory from  completing  their  course,  in  many  cases  with 
good  results  to -the  students  themselves.  • 

(d.)  Lastly,  there  is  the  class  of  students  who  have 
found  themselves  by  nature  quite  unfitted  to  be  engin- 
eers,. who  .before  they  had  embarked  any  excessive 
amount  of,  time  or  money  in  endeavouring  to  enter  the 
profession  of  Civil  Engineering,  have  wisely  turned 
their  attention  to.. some  pursuit  to  which,  they  were  by 
nature  more  suited. , 

During  the  twenty  years  immediately  following  the . 
establishment  of  the  Royal  University,  135  students 
have  entered  the  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  who  may 
be  distributed  as  follows  amongst  the  classes  described 
above::— . ; . 1 

In  the  Class  (a)‘  will  he  found  33  students. 

(b),  19 

„ (c)  „ 39  „ 

'■ . <&)"  - =»'.  „ 

• • Still  attending  lectures, . 11 . „ 


Total,  135 

In  reference  to  the  question  asked  as  to  the  limitation 
of  the  teaching . in  this  school  to  that  branch  which  is- 
known  as  Civil  Engineering,  I have  to  point  out  that 
the  School -was  established  in-  the  year  1849,  at  which 
time  it  was  by  no  means  generally -accepted  that  even 
in  this  branch  any  large*  amount  of  teaching  could. -be 
usefully  given  -to,  the  Engineering  student  in. a College 
while  in  any  other,  such  as  Mechanical  Engineering,  a 
suggestion  to  • that  effect  would  have  scarcely  . (been 
listened  to  throughout  the  general  mass  of -the  profes- 
sion. • At  that  time  there  was  a -large  amount  of  em- 
ployment to  -be  found  - in  the  kingdom,  and  the  railway 
period-in  the  Colonies;  and  foreign  countries  was  only 
beginning.-  •-»-'•  • ... 

It  was  natural-  therefore-  that -the  very  moderate- 
means  at  the  disposal  of- the  College  should  be  devoted 
to  the  most -promising  field  whieh-  lay  before -them,  and 
it  may- be- fairly  claimed  that  in  this  field- their  efforts' 
met  with  a-  considerable  amount  of  success.  During 
the  period  of  eleven  years  in  which  the  Public. Works 
service- of  India -was  open" to:competitionj-  seventeen  stu- 
dents, including,  a few  appointed  directly,  gained  -admis-r 
sion  to  the  Service,  there  being  generally  about  ten 
vacancies  per  annum ; and,  in.  la  ter  times,  <onr.  students 
have  similarly  .obtained  admission  to  the  Civil  EUgijieer- 
ing^partments,  of  .the  Admiralty,  . and'to'.th*  staff  for 
engineer  services  in  .the  army,  and  other  departments • 
andT  could  -came-  former  students- who' -are  irbfr/-or-feavs 
been,  working  successfully  as-  Oml-.Eiigineers-in  India 
outside  the  P.-W.-D.,-in  China,- Siam/ the  Straits  Settles 


ments,  Australia,  South  Africa,  Uganda,  Egypt,  be- 
fore  Cooper’s  Hill-College  obtained  a practical  monopoly  ! 
of  the  appointments  there ; Canada,  British  Columbia 
the  United  ‘States,  Mexico, . Brazil,  the  Argentine,  hel 
sides  those  who  are  or  have  been  employed  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  . 

As.  I have  already  pointed  out,  there  are  no  centres  of 
Engineering  work  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  the-, 
existence  of  an  organised  School  of  Engineering  ia 
their,  neighbourhood  is  of  great  value  to  young  men,, 
whose  talents  lead  them  towards  that  profession,  aud 
wlio.profit  largely  by  the  guidance  in  their  efforts  which 
they  receive  here. 

Although  the  School  of  Engineering  in  this  College- 
lias. been  restricted  hitherto  to  the  Civil  branch,  it  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  if  accommodation  for  them 
could  -be  provided,  as  well  as  means  for  the  working  of 
them,  -both  the.  Mechanical  and  Electrical  branches 
should  also  .be  taught  in  the  College  ; and  here  I may- 
correct,  a misconstruction  which  I find  has  been  given 
to  my  answer  to  Question  3862,  given  at  . the  sitting  in 
Dublin.  It.  has  been  misrepresented  as  saying,  that 
Electrical  Science  is  not  taught  in  the  College,  bnt  a 
reference  to  the  context  will  easily  show  that  this  was 
not  what  the  question  referred  to,  but  the  teaching  of 
the  application  of  that  Science  to  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing j the  former  is  already  provided  for,  and  fully  car- 
ried, out,  in  the. Department  of  Natural  Philosophy^ 
the  latter  still  remains  to  be  dealt  with. 

I should  now  be  glad  to  express  my  opinions  in  the 
strongest  possible  way  that  the  teaching  of  the  applica- 
tions of  Science  to  these  branches  of  Engineering  should 
be  carried  on  in  a University  College,  where  the 
Sciences  themselves,  apart  from  any  applications  cf 
them,  are  fully  taught.  . If  students  are  introduced  to 
the  applications  of  a Science  before  they  have  first  been 
well  instructed  in  the  principles  of  it,  their  work  will 
soon  degenerate  into  a.  rule-of-thumb  practice,-  in  which 
they  will  continually  be  in  danger  of  misapplying  their 
rules  to  cases  to  which  they  are  in  reality  not  applicable. 
Within  my  own  experience  I have  always  found  it  neces- 
sary to  keep  this  danger  constantly  before  the  minds 
of  my  students,  and  the  history  of  the  Schools  of  En- 
gineering which  have  obtained  a -success,  well  illustrates 
the-  principle  which  I have  ventured  to  put  forward. 

The  question-  of  the  relation  between  such  a Complete- 
School  of  Engineering  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  technical  instruction  lately  established,  and  as 
yet. only- partially  worked  -oUt,  is  largely  influenced  by 
the  considerations  I have  already  put  forward.  Some 
connection  between. 'the  .two  will  obviously,  be' of.  advan- 
tage* to  ’each;  but  neither  -Should  be  made  in  any  way 
dependent  on*  the  other.  ■ The  sort  of  instruction.  Buited 
for  .the  majority  of-  the  classes  .in  a Technical  School  -, 
would : be  quite  unsuited  to  a School  of  Engineering, 
and  if  "the*  latter  were,  to  .'be-  made  -merely  the’  highest  . 
class  in  such  a school,  the  teaching  in  it  would  certainly 
soon  be  of  such  a kind  that  the  students  coming  from 
it  would  be  ill-fitted  to  take  the  position  that  they  ought 
to  do  in  the  ranks  of  the  Engineering  profession.  The- 
true  connection  would  be , one  .-which,-  in.  the  first  place, 
would  provide  an  opportunity  for  transferring  any  stu- 
dents of  the  Technical.  Schools  who  showed  a capacity 
for  the  higher  ■ class  of  teaching,  to  the  Engineering 

■ School.'  I'tithe  second  place,  the  equipment  of-  the > En- 
' gineering  School  would  .necessarily  include  many  .items 

of -an  expensive  character ; which  would  be  necessary 
there;  but  a use  for  which  might  occur  only  occasionally, 
or  for  a few  students  in  the  Technical  Sohool,  and  ar-  -. 
rangements  might  be  made  by  which  -they  could  be  made 
use  of 'for  students  - in  -the  - Technical  School,  even 
though  those  -students  might  -not  be  prepared  to  go 
through  a full  Engineering  course,  in  this  way  econo- 
mising the  funds  of  the  technical  department.- 

Or;  again,  rtmight  be  found  that  the  staff  of  one  in- 
stitution, without- undertaking  any  considerable  .portion 
of 'the  work  of  the  other,  might  occasionally  and  par- 
tially give  Valuable  assistance  in  it. 

I how  come  to1  the  question,  what  changes  in  the  pre- 
sent arrangements'  of  . the  Engineering,  department  of 
'-  the  •College  would  be  necessary  in 'order- to  carryout  the 
suggested  extension,'  ' 

Many  ■ of  tKfe-  present  -coiirSes’of-  lectures  would  natur- 
) ally1  be  well' Sniped  f of  the-  students  of  the  new  branches,  . 
and  it  would  be  only  in  what  may  be1  called  the  prof cs- 

■ sion'al' subjects  that' any ‘increase  in  the-  principal  teach- 
ing  StaffiV'6Uld'be:teqdired.'  .'It  ib  possible  that  one Bto-' 

‘ fessor  might  be  found  able-  to  take  up  both.  the.  Mecha-  > 
" nical'Anir  Electrical-  brandies,,  'particularly,  as  -argood.“f 
) page  195.' 
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. ..  ;n  the  Civil  branch,  as  it  exists  al-  cess,  and  I suggested  another  plan  which,  however,  was  OQRK. 

deal  of  . the  tea  S nd  avaj]able  for  ‘the  others— for  in-  not  favourably  received.  Lately  the  same  idea  has-been  — - 

rsady,' would  ^ Drawing  in  the  first  year',  and  • brought  forward  from  outside,  and  has  now  been  taken  Aynni,  19Q  «, 

•stance,  the  t iajs  and  strength  of  materials  in  up  by  the.  Board  of  Examiners.  With  regard  to  the  Alexandep 

the  a8  under  the  new  circumstances,  a great  examination  for  the’ degree  of  B.E.,  the  Board  has  sug*:  Jack  Esq/ 

- be  occupied  in  practical  work,  an  as-  gested  a radical  change,  ^^ngthesfibj^f^  nto  , D.80, 

deal  of  * t wli0  miRht  serve  in  all  branches,  several  groups,  one  of  which  is  to  be  made  compulsory 
distant  or  demonstrator,  b .,,n.  au  candidates,  while  of  the  others  they  may  select 

wouW  ^Accommodation,  the  present  Drawing  two,  making  their  selection  to  suit  the  particular  branch 
• ,r*TCome  alteration  in  the  fittings,  would  proh-  of  the  profession  they  propose  to  devote  themselves  to. 

School,  withjsom  sufficient  for  as  many  stu-  8194.  There  is  no  teaching  in  other  branches  of 

. ^bly  affor<La  D0WUlati0n  of  the  locality  would  supply  ; Engineering— such  as  ElectricM  Engineering  ?— We 

dents  as  th -F ' P wouid  be  the -erection  of  a suitable  have  recommended  them  to  take  Electrical  Engineering 

but  a "®“,,  r»tory,  and  this  should  be  large  enough,  ■ as  an  optional  department. 

Engineering  w^at  cm,id  bo  put  into  it  at  once,  8195.  Is  that  the  only  one?— Yes  ; we  could  not  re- 

AvafmSht  be  accumulated  in  it  by  degrees.  - It  commend  them  to  take  Mechanical  Engineering  at 
but,ldhhe  well  that  this  building  should  be  kept  apart  present. 

7+w  of  the  College ; the  work  done  is  often  8196.  At  present  there  are  no  means  of  teachmg 
w and  liable  to  interfere  with  lectures  in  its  neigh-  Electrioal  Engineering  in  Cork?— No. 

and  iteven  might  be  found  advisable  to  re-  8197.  So  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  scheme, 
bourhoo  , apparatuses  the  gas  engine  and  dyna-  you  would  require  the  assistance  you  have  suggested? 
mesent  placed  in  the  basement  of  the  west  wing,  —Certainly.  , , 

winch  even  though  the  working  of  them  be  re-  8198.  Dr.  SxxaKXE.-Wliat  became  of  that. scheme? 
aVmuch  as  possible,  it  must  be  admitted,  often  -It  is  at  present  under  the  consideration  of  the 
themselves  very  objectionable.  A gallery  or  Standing  Committee.  , . 

museum  for  the  exhibition  of  Engineering  models  would  8199.  Is  it  under  consideration?—!  believe  ?°;.but 


-museum  lor  tne  exmumuu  **e> 

also  be  of  great  importance.  ^ ..  , . 

8190  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  are  aware  that  in 
Belfast  they  are.  establishing  a^eat  Technical  Listu- 


after  we  sent  it  forward  we  heard  no  more  about  it.* 
8200.  Is  there  any  member  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee that  has  any  knowledge  of  Engineering  ? — I am 
afraid  I should  have  to  look  over  the  list  of  the  Com- 


Jgf  something  analogous  to  the  German  Poly-  afraid  I should  have  to  look  over  the  list  of  the  Com- 
there  anv  prospect  of  such  an  institution  mittee  in  order  to  answer  that  question.  I am,  how- 
hdS  established  in  Cork?— That  depends  on  the  local  ever,  bound  to  say  that  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
bemg  estabiisnea  m uui  ^ Bi0yal  University  have  always  shown  the  greatest 

819?  id' there  any  evidence  of  a desire  on  the  part  readiness  to  give  fair  consideration  to,  any  suggestion 
.fSlncalltv  to  cstablish  such  an  institution?  -That,  coming  from  tlie  Board  of  Engineering  Examiners, 

of  the  local  y 0 , , y0u  will  probably  hear  8201.  I am  glad  to  hear  that  statement,  because  up 

UuE  I think  they  «»  to  the  present  ft  would  appear  the.  th.  String  Com 
foI  a.  improvement  oi  the  work  oi  III.  trades,  mittee  have  very  few  friends  I-Wl,  I cannot  say 
and- to  render  it  more  intelligent.  Wlien  I oficred  the  that  I have  to  find  any  fault  with  them. 

-use  of  a machine  to  advanced  students,  Mr.  0 Keeffe  8202.  Chairman.— You  take  an  active  part  in  the 
scarcely  seemed  to  think  it  was  likely  to  be  wanted  at  business  of  the  College  ?— Yes ; I have  done  so  for  a • 
present  or  in  the  immediate  future.  . great  many  years. 

8192.  I suppose  you  are  of  opinion  that  such  an  in-  g203.  From  your  experience,  would  you  say  that 
•stitution  would  be  very  useful?— Certainly.  It  wouia  thgre  ig  much  trouble  in  getting  along  with  Dublin 
he  immensely  important.  Castle? — Not  at  all,  so  far  as  I know.  We  have  gene- 


to  render  it.  more  intelligent.  Wlien  I oficred  the  that  I have  to  find  any  fault  with  them, 
use  of  a machine  to  advanced  students,  Mr.  0 Keeffe  8202.  Chairman.— You  take  an  active  part  m the 
scarcely  seemed  to  think  it  was  likely  to  be  wanted  at  business  of  the  College  ?— Yes ; I have  done  so  for  a 
present  or  in  the  immediate  future.  . great  many  years. 

8192.  I suppose  you  are  of  opinion  that  such  an  in-  82q3.  From  your  experience,  would  you  say  that 

-stitution  would  be  very  useful?— Certainly.  It  wouia  thgre  i(J  much  trouble  in  getting  along  with  Dublin 
he  immensely  important.  Castle? — Not  at  all,  so  far  as  I know.  We  have  gene- 

8193.  Professor  Lorratn  Smith.— There  are  some  rany  been  able  to  get  from  the  Irish  Government  a fair 

modifications  in  view  with  regard  to  the  Engineering  consideration  for  representations  that  we  have  had 

course  in  the  first  year? — Yes  ; they  are  under  consiaera-  to  ma^e.t0  them.  I think  it  depends  a good  deal 

tdou  now.  The  Board  of  Engineering  Examiners  sen  Upon  the  way  things  are  put  before  them.  They  are 
in  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  examination  for  the  alw  naturally,  afraid  of  our  assuming  a little  too 

degree  of  M.E.,  and  also  to  that  for  the  degree  of  J>.E.  mu0^  here  and  of  our  asking  too  much. 

Long  ago,  from  my  experience  in  “S  “ 8204.  You  have  not  found  them  difficult  to  deal 

ijStfA'SSfaK  - 'Htt,  ^ ; I think  we  have  noh 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Deputation  prom  the  Council  op  the 


Cork  Incorpor  ated  Chamber  op  Commerce  and  -Shipping,  received.  Alderman 


A Deputation  from  the  Council  of  the  Ccrk  lncorpo-  ggAd^Esq^,5 j'p. ,JsApVSrte°d  Maurice  Healy,  Esq. ; ttnd  0thers‘ 

rated  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Shipping  waited  on  the  _ . ’ pV  i j H Donegan,  j.p.  ; James  Dwyer, 

Commission  for  the  purpose  of  urging  upon  tliem^ke  im-  f 

portance,  m the  interests  of  the  South  of  Iieland,  that  q > > . 

Cork  shoiildbe retained  as  a University  centre,  afid  that  „ Resolved— That  in  view  of  the  approaching  visit 

facilities  -should  be  given  for  Commercial  Educatibn.  0j  ^g  Royal  Commission  on.  University  Education 


The  Deputation' included  the  following  gentlemen:  — 
Alderman  Henry,  Dale,  J.P.,  President  “,  Dominick  J. 
Daly,  Esq.,  Vice-President ; Francis  Sargent,  Esq., 
Honorary  Secretary ; Stanley  Harrington,  Esq.,  J.p.  ; 
Maurice- Healy,  Esq.;  and  Mr.' George  C.  Tolerton, 
Secrfetary. 

. T^e  Secretary  read  the  fpllowing- Memorandum  : 

“ Cork  Incorporated  Chamber  op  Commerce  and 
Shipping, 

“ Commercial  Buildings,  Cork, 

“April  10  th,  1902. 

University  Education. 


to  Cork,  the  Council  of  the  Cork  Incorporated-  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  Shipping  desire  to' express 
their  opinion  that,  in  any  settlement  of  the  Irish 
University  Question  which  the  Commission;  may  re- 
. commend,  it  is  most  important  for  the  interests  of 
the  South  of  Ireland  that  Cork  should  be  retained 
as  a University  centre,  and  that  facilities  should 
be  given  for  Commercial  Education.' 

(Signed)  “ Henry  Dale,  President ; 

'“F.  Sargent,  Horn  Secretary.” 

Chairman.— Gentlemen,  we  are  much  obliged  t-c 
you"  for  having  waited  upon  us  for  the  purpose  of 
J : vinwa  unnn  t.hft  imnortant  subiects 


“At  . meeting  ol'the  Council  oi  the  Cork  Incur- . 
totaled  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Shipping,  held  to  wjiioh  yo  _ careful  consideration 
on- April  8th,  19®,  it  was  propoeed  by  Stanley  Har-  shall  receive  out  meet  careful  coneideration. 

- The -Deputation  withdrew. 

■/  P Since  the  sitting  of  the  Commi.Bian  I 6„J  that  the  r.c.mmenclatiiin  *“ 

B.E.  has  been  adopted'  f that  With  reference  to ’the  ekaminatioil  for  M.E  appears  to  be  still  under  consideration,  a.  j.j 
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Cork. 

' April  11,1902. 
C.  Yelverton 
Esq.,  M..D. 


flO 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 


C.  Yelverton  Pearson,  Esq.,  m.d.,  m.ch.,  f.r.c.s.e.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  and  Lecturer  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  examined. 


8205.  Chairman. — Professor  Pearson,  you  are  Pro-  leges,  or  at  some  subsequent  period  long  before  this, 

fessor  of  Surgery  and  Lecturer  on  Medical  Juris-  some  solution  was  not  arrived  at  that  would  W 
prudence  in  this  College  ?-Tes,  my  lord.  Proved,  satisfactory  to  the  Heads  of  the  various  ReU- 

y 6 gious  denominations. 

8206.  Will  vou  kindly  proceed  with  your  evidence?  , . _ ' •.  j.* 

-I  was  a student  of  this  College  from  1873  to  One  very  grave  objection  I see  to  the  existence  of 
October,  1878,  when  I graduated  in  Medicine  in  the  a Roman  ’t^i1risrnth®  value.,that  would 

late  Queen’s  University.  Immediately^  after  my  ®!P°.01a,^y  m.  otl,er 


graduation  I was  appointed  as  Senior  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy  in  this  College,  and  continued  to  act 
in  that  capacity,  and  also  as  Demonstrator  of 

Physiology  under  Professor  Charles,  until  my  ap-  . -*  ..  „ , 

pointment  to  the  Professorship  of  Materia  Medica  sity,  as  it  would  naturally  be  considered  that  the 
in  November,  1884 ; which  position  I held  until  my  education  and  culture  of  one  who  possessed  the  for- 
transition  to  the  Chair  of  Surgery  (which  I now  oc-  ™r  were  necessarily  somewhat  narrowed.  And  were 
cupy)  in  February,  1898.  While  acting  as  Demon-  l seeking  for  a degree  with  the  object  of  getting  an 


countries.  I am  convinced  that  in  seeking  for  'au 
appointment  out  of  Ireland,  the  value  of  a degree 
from  a denominational  University  would  not.be  re- 
garded as  equal  to  one  from  an  un-sectarian  Univer- 


i University  and  »>  as  possessing  a mgner  mancecaoie  value,  it  may 
the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  be  said  that  this  is  a matter  for  the  student  to  con- 
Ireland  and  Edinburgh.  Since  I became  a Profes-  aider.  My  answer  to  that  is,  that  if  a Roman  Catho- 
sor,  I have  been  engaged  in  Clinical  teaching  in  one  he  .University  be  established,  tho  student,  in  the 
of  our  principal  Hospitals.  I have  also  discharged  majority  of  cases,  will  not  be  allowed  to  choose  for 
the  duties  of  Lecturer  in  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  himself,  and  will  not  discover  his  mistake  until  it  is 
this  College  from  1884  to  the  present  time,  viz.,  eigh-  t°°  late- 

teen  years,  and  have  been  an  Examiner  in  the  Royal  I now  come  to  deal  with  the  effect  of  the  dissolution 

University  in  the  subjects  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  the  Queen's  University  upon  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
and  Sanitary  Science  for  twelve  years.  I mention  and  more  especially  upon  this  College.  An  inspection 
these  facts  to  show  that  my  knowledge  of  the  teach-  of  the  Reports  of  the  Presidents  will  show  that  just 
ing  in  the  College,  and  of  the  University  Examine-  ut  the  time  the  dissolution  took  place  the  College  was 
tions,  is  very  thorough ; and  that  my  acquaintance  in  its.  most  prosperous  condition,  and  was  beginning 
with  the  students  of  this  College  and  of  their  re-  to  gain  increased  confidence,  having  to  some  extent 
quirements  has  been  of  a very  intimate  nature.  outlived  various  prejudices,  and  to  some  extent  grown 

I have  given  much  thought  and  consideration  to  the  notwithstanding  the  continued  state  of  unrest  and 

subject  of  University  Education  in  Ireland,  and  to  fermentation  in  which  it  had  been  kept  almost  con- 


ike  question  of  its  satisfactory  solution,  and  have 
discussed  the  matter  extensively  with  numerous  per- 
sons of  different  denominations  and  various  opinions  ; 
and  have  formed  some  very  decided  opinions  of  my 
own,  and  I may  state  at  once  that  I do  not  think  the 


tinuously  from  its  foundation ; when  a thunderbolt 
was  launched  at  it,  in  the  form  of  the  Act  which  dis- 
solved a teaching,  and  replaced  it  with  a purely  ex- 
amining University.  I cannot  help  regarding  the 
said  dissolution  as  the  greatest  Educational  blunder 


present  condition  of  University  Education  in  Ireland  that  has  ever  been  committed  by  a British  Govern- 
is  satisfactory  to  anyone  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  ment. 


matter,  and  that  any  honest  attempt  at  a practical 
solution  of  tire  question  will  be  hailed  with  general 
satisfaction.  I must  say  that  my  experience,  so  far 
as  the  effect  of  undenominational  education  on  stu- 
dents is  concerned,  has  been  altogether  in  its  favour. 


The  College  ceased  to  be  autonomous.  The  Pro- 
fessors, more  especially  the  Arts  Professors,  had  to 
lower  the  character  Of  their  teaching,  and  gradually 
teach  more  on  a system  of  grinding  to  suit  the  pre- 


s is  lioucerueu,  lias  ueen  anogetner  in  its  lavour.  , ,,  p „ . .,  ,, — ‘ 

i satisfied  that  the  bringing  together  of  students  „c°urse8  °f  th®  Royal  University  Many  stu- 

of  different  denominations  in  mixed  classes  has  a df  ts  _ who,  _ under  the  continued  existence  of  the 
decidedly  beneficial  influence  in  knocking  off  various  >'uee£8  University,  would  have  become  students  of 
excrescences,  in  widening  their  range  of  thought,  and  th?  ™2e>  w?re  induced  to  remain  at  the  various 
fitting  them  in  a general  way  for  the  battle  of  life,  ™ho°l%.or.  wlt^  P^vate  teachers  to  cram  up  for  the 
more  especially  in  other  lands.  I am  myself  a Pro-  f°yal  Uiuversity  Examinations.  During  the  earlier 

years  of  its  establishment,  the  Royal  University  kept 
the  students  in  a constant  state  of  uncertainty,  by  the 


3 especially  in  other  lands.  I am  myself  a Pro- 
testant (Church  of  Ireland),  and  was,  while  at  College, 
brought  into  very  intimate  relationship  with  some 
of  my  Roman  Catholic  fellow-students,  with  one  of 

whom  I resided  in  one  of  our  hospitals:  and  subse-  •_  ...  , - , . „ , „ 

quently  he  and  I occupied  the  same  rooms  in  lodgings  ew  C01iTfiC8  w°u,  °e  crowded  upon  him  the  following 
i r -II T.  f , r year.  Even  at  tile  m-ese-nt-.  i.imo  if  n.  fails  at 


continual  changes  and  innovations  from  year  to  year : 
—•  that,  the  student  of  one  year  did  not  know  what 


and  became  life-long  friends.  We  never  had  the  year'  ®ven  at  the  Present  time,  if  a student  fails  at 
slightest  difference  on  religious  matters,  though  we  had  ?>ne  °f  ™e.  ordmary  -Pass  Examinations  in  Arts  of  the 
on  medical;  he  was  only  one  of  the  many  Roman  Catho-  '“,0^a^  University,  he  will  have  to  invest  in,  and  make 
lies  with  whom  I formed  intimate  and  lasting  friend-  ,a5,  , 8"  80IJ16  new  Authors  ; and  even  different 
ships— indeed,  apart  from  students,  a very  large  num-  books  on  the  same  subjects  for  the  corresponding 

her  of  my  greatest  friends  throughout  life  have  been  examination  of  the  following  year. 

Catholics.  X believe  that  the  intercourse  with  stu-  By  the  regulations  of  tho  Boyal  Cniyersity  oar 
dents  of  different  denominations,  and  also  amongst  students  are  discouraged  from  seeking  for  Honours, 
T‘  T "1  re"‘i'  ‘pother  bene-  Exhibition.,  or  prizes.  I quote  from  tSe  Eoyal  Uniro- 
ficial  to  the  character  and  morals  of  both,  and  is  not  sity  Calendar,  page  31,  Rule  4:  — 


“ No  Student  holding  any  Exhibition,  Scholar- 
ship, Studentship,  Fellowship,  or  other  similar 


calculated  in  any  way  to  injure  the  religious  beliefs 
of  any.  I have  never  known  of  an  instance  where 
the  religion  of  a student  of  this  College  was  interfered 
with  during  the  twenty-nine  years  I have  been  con- 
nected witii  it.  I am,  therefore,  on  principle  opposed 
to  sectarian  University  Education,  and  am  in  favour 
of  united  secular  and  separate  religious  teaching ; and 
I think  the  establishment  of  a strictly  denominational 
University  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
would  be  a proceeding  of  the  most  retrograde  charac- 
ter. I believe  that  when  a student  enters  College  he 

SSte?  men  a mirS™  P?™"  been  the  same  stimulus  and  attraction  for  students  o 


prize  in  any  other  University,  or  in  any  College 
attached  to  a University,  or  in  any  College  endowed 
with  public  money,  can  hold  any  of  the  Exhibitions, 
Scholarships,  Fellowships,  or  other  prizes  in  the 
Royal  University  without  taking  into  account  the 
value  of  such  other  Exhibitions,  Fellowships, 
Scholarships,  or  other  similar  prize.” 


1 also  be  provided  bvbuT^Tr-K  v8- a .st"dent  who  holds  a Scholarship  also  succeeds  in  ob- 
a religious  adviser  ^ to  whomh«  rdl  ^ tainin8  an  Exhibition,  or  other  prize,  in  the  Roy»I 

access  when  required  I Sref  ore  “h^  ^ th«  ™ount  °1  hiu  Scholarship  u deducted 

deplorable  that’a.  ,h.  found^™,  teVeel's^  ** 

•See  also  page  851.  , 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE.  U1 

With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  Senate  of  the  for  the  Catholic  University  School  of  Medicine  to  be  Cork. 

■d  voi  University  and  the  absence  of  direct  represents-  represented  in  Medicine,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  Bel-  — 

f of  the  Colleges,  and  particularly  of  Cork,  I am  of  fast  College  to  be  represented  in  Surgery,  for  the  reason  April  11,1902  . 
ninion  that  the  constitution  of  the  Senate  might  be  I have  mentioned.  But  if  at  any  time — it  is  an  under-  ^ yelverton 
■m Droved  witlr  great  advantage.  I do  not  wish  to  go  stood  thing — Professor  Sinclair  thought  it  wise  to  p'eursoni 
into  details,  but  I would  like  to  point  out  that  Cork  vacate  his  seat  on  the  Senate,  I have  no  doubt  there 
■ been  without  any  representative  in  recent  times — would  not  be  the  slightest  hesitation  in  appointing  him 
when  I say  that,  I mean  a direct  representative.  The  an  Examiner  in  Surgery  in  the  University , in  the  same 
Presidents  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  are  not,  ex-ofjinio,  way  ag  lately,  on  the  representation  of  President  Hamil- 
members  of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University.  The  ton,  we  appointed  an  additional  Examiner  in  Pliysio- 
eraduates  of  this  College,  except  in  their  right  of  voting  logy,  although  we  had  already  two  ; but,  recognising 
for  members  of  the  Convocation,  have  no  ropresenta-  the  claim  of  Belfast,  we  appointed  an  extra  Examiner 
tion.  The  only  representative  the  South  of  Ireland  had  jn  physiology  to  give  the  College  representation  upon 
was  the  late  Professor  O’Sullivan,  my  predecessor  in  the  the  Examining  Board.” 

Surgical  Chair,  and  he  was  defeate  ie  ast  time  le  Now,  in  reference  to  that,  I may  state  that  I have 
sought  re-election.  f r.  unnstitutinn  applied  to  be  appointed  on  two  occasions  as  an  Exami- 

I consider  that  many  alteration  o : the c^'tutmn  ^ gu  Eitlierto  my  applications  have  not 

of  the  Roya  /’  r(,Tn-esentatives  from  the  pro-  been  successful,  although  I do  not  labour  under  the 

” Sand1Cfrom  the  graduates  of  tlio  constituent  Col-  disability  of  being  a member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal 


vinces  and  from  the  graduates  of  the  constituent  Col-  disability  o 
lenes.  ’ I do  not  think  any  one  province  should  ho  University, 
allowed  to  have  preponderance  on  the  governing  body.  In  connei 


allowed  to  have  preponderance  on  the  governing  body.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  I wish  to  refer  to  the 
I think  I may  remark  that  it  is  well  known  that  the  appointment  of  what  are  called  extern  Examiners. 
Senate  of  the  Royal  University,  as  a whole,  have  very  Sometime  ago  a motion,  or  resolution,  was  brought  be- 
little power  in  the  management  of  the  University— -that  fore  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University,  in  favour  of 
their  functions  are  delegated  to  a.  Standing  Committee,  the  appointment  of  extern  Examiners  in  some  of  tire 
and  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  upset  the  recom-  subjects  connected  with  the  Filial  examination  in  Medi- 
mendations  of  the  Standing  Committee  when  they  come  cine.  That  resolution,  I understand,  was  carried ; but 


before  the  Senate  as  a whole  ; and  whenever  there  is  any 


quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  proposer  of  it  did 


question  affecting  the  interests  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  noj.  contemplate  that  the  extern  Examiners  were  to  be 

before  the  Standing  Committee,  I must  say  that  it  ^ any  way  associated  with  the  Medical  Schools,  and  to 

lias  been  treated  very  badly.  I shall  point,  this  out  by  prepare  candidates  for  the  Final  examination.  At  a 

reference  to  the  distribution,  more  especially,  of  some  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Senate,  when  it  came  up  for 

of  the  Examiner-ships  in  the  Medical  Boards.  Of  course,  consideration  what  the  definition  of  “extern  Exami- 

it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  the  system  followed  ners  » sbould  be,  the  definition  was  laid  down  as  “ one 

in  appointing  the  Fellows  of  the  University.  You  have  wbo  beid  no  official  appointment  in  any  of  the  Queen’s 

had  information  on  that  subject  already.  Half  the  I' el-  cdiege-s,  dr  the  Catholic  University  Medical  School.’’ 

lowships,  and  half  the  Examinerships,  have  been  Now,  that  definition  excludes  Professors  and  Lecturers 

claimed  by  the  Catholic  University  anil  its  Medical  tbe  Queen’s  Colleges  and  the  Catholic  University 
School.  In  the  case  of  one  of  those  Examinerships  not  Medicai  School ; but  does  not  exclude  the  Clinical 

being,  at  the  time,  required-far  example,  the  Exaim-  teacherg  in  the  Medical  Schools  themselves.  In  other 

nerslup  in  Medicine,  which  the  Irofessor  of  Medicine  WQrd  i WOuld  be  ineligible  ; but  any  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Catholic  University  College,  Sir  Christopher  who  ars  Qiinioal  teachers  would  be  eligible.  It  is  not 
NRon,  would,  of  course,  be  able  to  obtain  if  lie  sougnt  {or  mg  tQ  digcuss  the  advisability  0f  having  extern 
for  it— oi  course,  owing  to  Ins  position,  that  hammer-  &amfaeIS  In  ,ome  Iespects,  i Mfsy,  it  might  he  an 

ship  was  not  sought  for  by  the  Catholic  University  advant  but  j believe  a much  more  representative 

Medical  School;  and  it  might  fairly  have  gone  to  one  Exaaiinf  Board  would  be  obtained  by  having  Ex- 
of  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  But  instead  of  giving  it  to  one  aminerg  h°om  each  of  the  affiliated  Colleges,  so  that  no 
of  the  Queens  Colleges,  a Dublin  Examiner  was  a - ^ CqU  Qr  Medicai  School  would  have  a preponder- 

ated. Tlie  constitution  of  the  Examining  Bo.ml  in  ^ ^ ^ Examining  Board.  I do  not  think  the. 
Medicine  at  the  present  time  consists  of  thirteen  Ex-  number  of  students  ^ng  fr0m  a College  or  Medical 
aminers,  distributed  in  this  way  : seven  from  Dublin,  gchool  should  be  taken  as  a criterion  of  the  number  of 
three  from  Belfast,  two  from  Cork,  and  one  from  Ual-  memberg  tHat  CoUege  or  School  should  have  on  the  Ex- 
way That  is  to  say,  seven  from  Dublin,  as  aga  nst  ..  Boaxd_that  if  200  students  came  from  one 

*he  th^,  Princes.  Now  the  point  I egefand  i00  from  another,  the  College  sending  200 

would  make  is  this : Whatever  may  be  the  op  mon  of  douKe  the  number  of  Examiners-tliat 

teachers  and  Examiners  as  to  the  impartiahty  exer-  from  an  educational  and  academical  point 

med  in  the  examinations  the  students  cannot ba got  to  . not’to  be  a conclusion.  I would  suggest 

believe  that  they  do  not  derive  some  special  advantages  'h  of  the  affiliated  Colleges  should  receive  ade- 

wlien  they  are  examined  by  Examiners  whom  they  representation  on  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and 

bow ; and  this  has  had  an  influence  to  attract  Cork  l £ne  Coll  should  have  a preponderance  over 

Medical  students  to  Dublin,  especially  when  preparing  .,  to  marked  extent ; and  then  I believe  you 
for  their  final  examination.  would  have  such  confidence  established  as  to  the  fairness 

Again,  when  you  come  to  consider  the  subjects  in  impartiality  of  the  examinations  that  the  stu- 

wluch  the  Examiners  hold  appointments,  the  disparity  ‘ ld  n0{  bave  a-ny  inducement  to  go  to  one 

is  even  greater  The  leading  subjects,  of  course  m the  ^ mQre  than  another,  aparfc  frora  that  which  is,  of 

Mxr-matcns’  for  Sf  0i  n,VwCtn  course,  a legitimate  and  proper  consideration  for  them 

arc  Medicine,  Surgery  Obstetrics,  and  Pathology.  In  ’ tion  where  they  would  obtain  the  best  teach- 

ibose  subjects  Dublin  holds  five,  out  of  til©  nine  leading  . " 

Examinerships,  Belfast  three,  Galway  one,  and  Cork  inS’ 

none.  Coric  is  represented  on  the  Board-  by  tiro  Examiners  ipjie  following  is  a copy  of  the  second  application  I 
in  minor  subjects.  I hold  one  myself — that  in  Medical  made  to  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University,  bearing 
Jurisprudence,  which,  of  course,  is  regarded  as  a minor  dat€  the  28th  of  January  of  this  year,  for  the  appoint- 

subject.  The  other  Examincrship,  which  has  recently  ment  of  Examiner  in  Surgery: — 
wen  given  to  Cork,  is  that  in  Ophthalmology,  which 


forms  only  a small  portion  of  the  student’s  curriculum. 

I should  like  to  refer  to  some  evidence  given  by  Sir 
Christopher  Nixon  to  this  Commission  on  the  subject 


of  the  Examinerships,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  do  so.  It  ,,, 

is  reported  at  page  194  of  the  Appendix  to  your  First  To  the  Secretaries  of  me 
Report.  He  admits,  of  course,  that  at  the  Third  Medi-  Royal  University  of 

oal  examination  Cork  and  Galway  do  not  get  adequate 
representation  ; and  as  I think  that  it  is  probable  that  Dear  Sirs, 

,R?sor  Charles  has  already  dealt  with  the  Second  qnmp  twelve  more 

and  Third  examinations,  I shall  not  go  into  them.  Now,  ..  . tb  standing  ( 

!*re  is  the  statement  Sir  Christopher  Nixon  makes  :-  ^ ^Extra- 

In  fact,  I am  in  the  same  position  as  the  Professor  onnliration  I have  rece: 

°? , Surgery  in  Belfast  is  in  with  regard  to  the  Univer-  PP  dd  ed  wby  suc] 

^■  Professor  Sinclair  is  a member  of  the  Senate ; made  and  why  Cork  sh 

ttarefore,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  representation  to  > , 

Belfast  in  the  subject  of  Surgery.  It  is  not  possible  6 


“Queen’s  College,  Cork, 

January  28th,  1902. 


Royal  University  of  Ireland. 

Dear  Sirs, 

Some  twelve  months  ago  I made  formal  appli- 
cation to  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Senate  to  be 
appointed  as  an  Extra-Examiner  in  Surgery,  which 
application  I have  recently  renewed.  The  reasons  I 
then  adduced  why  such  an  appointment  should  be 
made,  and  why  Cork  should  receive  prior  claim,  still 
hold  good.  ^ 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 


.Cons. 

April  11, 1902, 

C.  Yelverton 
Pearson, 

Esq-,  m.d. 


I now  desire  merely  to  re-state  some'  of  the  reasons, 
then  brought  forward,  why  the  appointment  of  Ex- 
aminer in  Surgery  should  be  given  to  the  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

1.  At  present  the  Cork  College  has  no  representa- 

tation  on  any  of  the  leading  subjects  for  the 
final  M.B.  examination. 

2.  — The  only  Examinerships  held  by  Cork  men  on 

the  final  Medical  Board,  viz. Those  in  Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence  and  Ophthalmology  repre- 
sent Lecturerships  and  not  Professorial  appoint- 
ments. In  other  words  there  is  not  a single 
Professorial  Chair  represented  by  a Cork  Ex- 
aminer. 

3. — Both  the  present  Examiners  in  Surgery  are 

Dublin  men,  and  there  is  therefore  every 
reason  why  one  of  the  provincial  schools 
should  be  represented.  . . 

4.  — Belfast  has  representatives  on  the  Examining 

Board  in  the  subjects  of  Medicine,  Midwifery, 
and  Pathology ; Galway  has  one  representa- 
tive (who  is  a Fellow)  in  Medicine:  hence  it 
follows  that  Cork  should  receive  some  recogni- 
tion before  introducing  any  additional  Ex- 
aminers from  outside. 

5.  — One  of  the  present  Fellows  and  Examiners  in 

Surgery  has  no  official  connection  with  any  of 
the  Queen’s  Colleges,  or  with  the  Catholic 
University  Medical  School,  consequently  the 
necessity  of  introducing  an  additional  extern 
Examiner  in  this  subject  should  not  apply. 

6.  Owing  to  the  very  limited  representation  which 

the  South  of  Ireland  has  on  the  Senate,  I ap- 
peal all  the  more  strongly  to  those  representa- 
tives from  the  other  provinces  to  see  some  jus- 
tice done  towards  the  Cork  School  of  Medicine. 

7. — I have  been  for  many  years  Examiner  in  the 

subjects  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Sani- 
tary Science ; but  as  I was  appointed  to  the 
Chair  of  Surgery  in  1899,  I need  scarcely  say 
that  the  holding  of  an  Examinership  in  these 
subjects  is  not  in  keeping  with  my  present  posi- 
tion as  Professor  of  Surgery. 

8.  — As  evidence  of  my  fitness  for  the  position  I 

now  seek,  I need  only  mention  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  holding  the  Professorship  of  Surgery 
in  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  I am  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  since 
1884,  and  that  I am  Surgeon  to  two  of  the 
principal  hospitals  in  Cork. 

I shall  thank  you  to  bring  forward  this  letter  at 
the  next  meeting  of  tire  Senate,  and  also  before  the 
Standing  and  Medical  Committees  if  there  should  be 
a meeting  of  those,  bodies  before  the  Senate  assembles. 

I am,  dear  Sirs, 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  Yelverton  Pearson,  K.d.,  m.ch., 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  ; 
Professor  of  Surgery,  Queen’s  College,  Cork ; Sur- 
geon to  the  North  Charitable  Infirmary,  Cork  j 
Surgeon  to  the  Victoria  Hospital  for  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children,  &c.” 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  Examinerships,  I 
have  again  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Sir  Christopher 
Nixon,  who  seems  to  have  been  labouring  under  a mis- 
take. I am  quoting  from  page  194  of  the  Appendix. 
He  says,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  Pathology  : — 
••'It  would  not  be  possible  to  give  representatives  on  the 
Examining  Board  to  either  Cork  or  Galway  in  that 
subject,  because  they  have  not  yet  established  a Chair 
of  Pathology  in  either  of  those  Colleges,  nor  are  there 
any  means,  I believe,  or  if  the  means  exist,  they  are 
very  inadequate,  of  giving  instruction  in  the  subject." 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Council  of  the  Queen’s  College, 
Cork,  did  provide  a Lecturer  on  Pathology  and  a Patho- 
logical laboratory,  just  as  soon  as  they  were  established 
in  Belfast  or  the  Catholic  Medical  School.  And,  more- 
over, though  for  one  year  only,  my  friend  Dr.  Cotter, 
then  Lecturer  in  Pathology,  was  appointed  Examiner  in 
the  Royal  University.  It  is  strange  Sir  Christopher 
Nixon  should  have  forgotten  that,  as  I have  no  doubt  he 
did.  In  the  following  year,  Dr.  Cotter  was  replaced  by 
Dr.  Lorrain  Smith,  for  this  reason,  that  Dr.  Cotter 
being  in  general  medical  practice  in  the  city,  and  largely 
engaged  in  Clinical  teaching,  was  not  able  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  Pathology.  We  have  since  appointed  Dr. 
Moore,  who  devotes  his  entire  time  to  Pathology,  and 
* “ Surgery  as  a Science  and  an  Art,”  by  C.  1 


docs  not  practise  at  all.  The  College  has  no  means  of  pay- 
ing Dr.  Moore,  there  being  no  endowment,  and  lie  is  a 
Lecturer  without  a salary.  What  he  receives  from  the 
College  is  merely  the  students’  fees,  which  afford  a very 
small  remuneration.  If  he  were  appointed  Examiner 
in  Pathology  in  the  Royal  University,  he  would  be  in 
the  same  position  as  Dr.  MuWeeney,  who  receives  a 
salary  which  is  regarded  as  an  indirect  endowment  of 
the  Catholic  University  Medical  School.  I think  it  is 
unfair  to  appoint  an  Examiner  in  Pathology  from  Dub- 
lin. while  the  Pathologist  in  Cork  is  left  out  in  the  cold. 

Notwithstanding  these  things,  which  I need  scarcely 
say  more  to  convince  you  must  have  had  a bad  influence 
on  our  Medical  School  here,  I wish  to  bring  under  your 
notice  that  at  the  present  time  the  entrances  in  Medi- 
cine, as  furnished  by  the  Medical  Students’  Register, 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Medical 
Council  for  the  United  Kingdom,  show  that  the  Medi- 
cal School  in  Cork  occupies  a high  position.  I have  a 
table  before  me  showing  the  numbers  of  students  regis- 
tered' in  Ireland  during  the  year  1901  as  having  com- 
menced Medical  study,  and  Cork  stands  third  on  the 
list.  The  numbers  are:— Catholic  University  Medical 
School,  70  ; School  of  Physic,  Trinity  College,  62 ; 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,  43  ; Queen's  College,  Belfast,  40. 
So  that,  though  our  Medical  School  went  down  for  a 
time,  it  lias  managed,  notwithstanding  the  unfavour- 
able influence  of  the  Royal  University,  to  hold  its  own 
fairly  well.  Our  numbers  in  other  years  have  un- 
doubtedly been  affected  by  the  students  being  influenced 
to  spend  their  final  years  in  some  of  the  Dublin  Medical 
Schools — not  that  I,  personally,  think  they  get  any 
great  advantage  there  over  what  they  would  get  here.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  offer  some  further  evidence  on  the 
capabilities  of  Cork  as  a Medical  school  by  dccument 
or  otherwise,  if  permitted. 

The  sixth  paragraph  in  the  Summary  of  my  Evidence 
relates  to  the  neglect  of  successive  Governments  in  pro- 
viding much-neoded  requirements  in  the  College,  which 
have  been  repeatedly  asked  for.  What  those  require- 
ments are  has,  of  course,  been  mentioned  in  the  evi- 
dence of  the  President.  We  have  repeatedly  asked  fur 
a new  library.  We  have  not  got  space  for  the  books; 
many  of  them  are  piled  up  in  a room  where  nobody  fan 
have  access  to  them.  We  want  also  the  endowment  of 
additional  Chairs  and  Lecturerships,  a Chemical  Labora- 
tory, a Pathological  department,  Professors’  residences, 
and  students’  rooms.  Wliat  I wish  to  point  out  is  that 
the  Colleges  have  been  starved  by  the  Government  since 
the  dissolution  of  the  Queen’s  University,  and  we  have 
had  to  struggle  against  that  starvation.  The  Chemical 
laboratory  in  the  Cork  College  was  originally  built 
under  the  private  rooms  and  lecture-rooms  of  the  Arts 
Professors,  and  one  of  the  complaints  of  Dr.  Ryall,  the 
Professor  of  Greek,  was  that  the  Professor  of  Chemistry 
was  trying  to  fume  him  out  of  his  room ; and  it  is  a 
fact  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  other  gases  as- 
cended to  him  from  the  laboratory.  Professor  Sul- 
livan, during  his  Presidency,  repeatedly  asked  the  Go- 
vernment for  a new  Chemical  laboratory.  Apart  from 
its  position,  the  existing  laboratory  is  inadequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  College,  owing  to  lack  of  accommoda- 
tion for  the  students.  Professor  Simpson  had  to  divide 
his  class  into  two  sections,  and  have  them  on  alternate 
days ; and  a similar  arrangement  has  to  be  made  at  the 
present  time. 

To  the  subject  of  Pathology,  and  the  necessity  of 
establishing  a Chair  of  Pathology  in  the  College,  I hare 
already  alluded ; but  I may  draw  your  attention  to  a 
marked  paragraph  which  I asked  your  Secretary  to  show 
you,  in  a copy  of  my  introductory  address  on  “ Surgery 
as  a Science  and  an  Art.”*  It  is  as  follows : — 

“ There  is,  however,  another  aspect  in  which  I wish 
to  review  this  question,  and  that  is  the  condition  in 
which  this  and  the  sister  Colleges  have  been  obliged 
to  remain  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  Pathology.  It 
certainly  would  be  an  unpardonable  evasion  of  duty  on 
TOy  part  if  I did  not  protest  in  the  strongest  manner 
against  the  neglect  to  which  we  have  been  subjected  in 
this  respect.  And  it  certainly  does  not  redound  to  the 
credit  of  successive  Governments  that,  at  a time  whai 
Pathology  has  made  such  enormous  ndvances,  when  its 
importance  in  relation  to  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  disease  has  been  recognised  in  all  civilised  countries 
throughout  the  globe,  and  when  men  of  the  highest 
scientific  attainments  are  to  be  found  devoting  their 
lives,  and,  in  many  instances  their  private  means— nay, 
in  some  cases,  even  their  own  persons — to  Pathological 
investigations  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity,  it 
has  been  left  to  the  respective  governing  bodies  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  in  Ireland  to  provide  teachers  in  Patho- 
Telverton  Pearson,  sun.,  r.n.c  s.e.  Du'  'in  1901. 
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, . , Medical  Schools,  in  order  tliat  they  may  debt.  It  had  to  . go  into  Chancery  ; and  as  the  Vice-  * CoBK 

[ogy  for  ti  an(j  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  dis-  Chancellor  was  not  satisfied  with  the  proposals  made  — 

not  be  “y11  nf  tha  Medical  profession  when  men  of  with  regard  to  it,  it  was  eventually  put  up  for  sale._  I April  11,1202. 
interesteem  . £ careful  training  have  been  found  may  mention  that  the  Council  of  the  Queer’ 

forward  and  fill  a gap  that  should  never  have  did  all  they  could  in  the  matter.  Application 


to  the  Government  to  buy  the  Hall  for  College  purposes, 
but  the  Government  would  not  give  permission  to  raise 
the  necessary  money.  A School  Board  proposed  to  take 
same  time  protecting  the  College  from  any  infringement 
of  the  students’  rights  ; but  as  they  did  not  agree,  the 
Vice-Chancellor  ordered  it  to  be  sold ; and  at  the  pre- 
sent time  there  is  no  provision  in  the  College  for  the 
accommodation  of  students  ; they  have  not  even  got  a 
room  in  which  they  could  assemble.  We  have  no  means 
of  giv.ing  them  one,  unless  it  is  built  for  us. 

The  next  requirement  is  provision  for  post-graduate 
teaching,  which,  especially  in  Medicine,  is  so  necessary. 
At  present  very  great  provision  is  made  in  London  for 
post-graduate  instruction.  When  a Medical  student 
obtains  his  degree,  his  education,  in  a sense,  has  really 
begun.  Of  course,  a large  number  of  them  will  go  into 
the  Army  Medical  Service,  or  some  of  the  other  ser- 
vices, and  some  of  course  will  enter  on  the  private  prac- 
tice of  their  profession;  but  I hold  that  those  who  1 ' 


to  exist,  without  Meowing  adequate  to- 
leration I need  scarcely  say  that  m tho  natural 
of  etonts  it  is  not  to  bo  expected  that  such  man 
With  ns,  unless  tlwy  are  at  least  provided 
xwsalaiT  which  will  enable  them  to  devote  their 
I to  time  tofc  -tady  and  teaching  of  Pathology 
S? I “press  the  sincere  hope  that  the  Government 
tost  returned  to  power  will  recognise  the  justice  of  our 
£ and  inaugurate  the  dawn  of  a now  century  by  a 
cXtantial  recognition  of  our  grievances.  As  yon  well 
Imw  I am  no  politician,  and  even  if  I were  it  would 
S within  my  province  to  touch  jm  political  matters  ; 

5 th.  subject  with  which  I am  dealing  is  not  a po i- 
Si  cne,  and  I feel  that  I am  speaking  nothing  hut  the 
“cl.  truth  when  I say  that  1 regartl  the  manner  m 
which  the  subject  of  Pathology  has  been  permitted  to 
remain  unendowed  in  our  School  at  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  as  nothing  less  than  a national  dis- 

arace.  If  any  efforts  on,  my  part,  either  by  words  or  — v. — ..  , 

actions  may  prove  of  some  slight  assistance  in  bringing  to  pursue  a career  which  will  lead  them  oil  to  a higher 

this  most  important  matter  under  the  due  notice  and  position  in  their  profession  should  be  provided  with 


C.  Yelvwton 
Pearson, 

Esq , M.D. 


recoenition  of  His  Majesty’s  advisers,  the  knowledge  the  means  for  post-graduate  instruction  and  original 
of  having  done  my  duty  will  be  ample  reward.”  research.  I think  the  University  Colleges  are  sadly  m 

In  .order  to  discharge  efficiently  the  duties  of  a Chair 
of  Pathology,  a man  must  devote  his  entire  time  to  it. 


It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  and  to  be  a 
general  practitioner,  or  be  engaged  in  practice  of  any 
kind  To  expect  a man  of  education  to  give  up  Ins  en- 
tire ’time,  and  sacrifice  all  tho  advantages  which  the 
practice  of  his  profession  would  confer,  is  impossible, 
unless  he  receives  adequate  remuneration  for  it.  Ibis 
is  one  of  the  tilings  in  which  the  College  has  a great 
grievance- that  a Chair  of  Pathology  has  not  been  es- 

Other  Chairs,  too,  were  originally  established  in  the 
College,  but  have  been  wiped  out  or  joined  with  Chairs 
in  other  subjects.  At  the  present  moment  the  Professor 
of  Biology  is  also  the  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mine- 
ralogy. It  does  not  require  any  argument  to  show  that 
the  subjects  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  would  give  any 
one  man  quite  enough  to  do,  without  having  to  teach 
Biology  as  well.  . 

Again,  the  Chairs  of  Political  Economy  and  Juris- 
prudence are  amalgamated  with  the  Chair  of  Mental 
and  Social  Science  ; and  one  Professor  has  to.  discharge 
the  duties  of  teaching  all  these  subjects. 


research.  I think  the  University  Colleges  are  s 
need  of  some  encouragement  to  research ; and  that 
Scholarships  or  Studentships  ought  to  be  provided  for 
those  who  are  capable  and  willing  to  undertake  original 
work. 

I wish  also  to  refer  to  the  objection  to  centralisation 
of  University  Education,  and  the  necessity  for  the 
maintenance  of  University  Education  in  the  provinces. 
As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I think  the  apparent  ob- 
ject of  the  Royal  University— especially  as  regards  the 
Southern  province — is  to  compel  the  students  to  come  up 
to  Dublin.  If  a national  University  were  established  in  , 
Dublin,  and  if  the  provincial  Colleges  ceased  to  exist,  of 
course,  the  students  would  be  congregated  in  Dublin ; 
but  I greatly  question  whether  that  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  the  students.  I think  a student  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, much  better  off  in  a quieter  place  than  the  metro- 
polis ; to  say  nothing  of  the  greater  expense  to  parents 
involved  in  their  sons  having  to  reside  in  Dublin.  But, 
apart  from  that,  and  on  principle,  we  maintain  that 
there  should  be  decentralisation  in  University  teaching, 
and  that  the  Colleges  should  receive  proper  recognition 
and  provision  for  this  purpose. 

The  next  point  referred  to  in  my  Summary  is  the 


Tki.  brings  mo  to  tin  subjects  of  ms.stan.fa  in  general.  ..  , ' idi„.  iol.  tlle  continuance  of  University 

Msny  of  the  Professors,  here  require  J1^  Sing  forV  children  of  Protestants  wlio  are  unable 

to  affora  to  educate  their  sons  at  Trinity  College.  Ap- 


Professor  of  Biology,  for  instance,  would  require  an 
assistant  in  his  laboratory.  Tho  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  lias  to  pay  an  assistant  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  No  provision  is  made  for  assistants  to  the 
Professors  of  Chemistry  or  Physical  Science.  There  is 
an  assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  but  he  is 
paid  out  of  the  ordinary  College  funds  ; and  it  really 
ought  not  to  come  out  of  these,  because  there  are  other 
necessary  expenses,  in  keeping  up  the  equipment  of  the 
College,  for  which  these  funds  are  barely  adequate. 

Again,  for  a successful  University  College,  there  of 
course  ought  to  he  residences  fur  the  Professors.  In 
this  connection  I may  mention  that,  through  tho  kind 
offer  of  a former  citizen  of  Cork,  we  actually  had  the 
grounds  enclosed,  aud  plans  made  out,  for  the  residences 
of  the  Arts  Professors  ; but,  for  some  reason,  the  pro- 
posal to  build  those  houses  fell  through — I presume, 
owing  to  some  difficulty  in  satisfying  the  requirements 
of  the  donor.  Students’  residences  would,  of  course,  be 
a distinct  advantage  in  tho  highest  point  of  view  for 
education.  The  environment  of  the  student  in  his  Col- 
lege life  lia6  a most  important  influence  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  individual,  upon  that  of  his  education,  and 
upon  his  success  in  after  lifo.  We  had  such  a residence. 
A residence  was  provided  somo  years  ago,  adjoining  the 
College  grounds,  and  called  “ Berkeley  Hall,"  after  the 
“te  Bisnop  Berkeley.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Webster,  a 
Protestant  Rector  in  Cork,  got  it  built — he  was  a for- 
mei  Dean  of  Residence  of  the  College — and  provision 
™ made  for  Church  of  Ireland  students  residing  there. 


patently,  there  are  some  Protestants  who  flunk  that  if  a 
Catholic  University  were  established,  Trinity  . College 
would  do  for  all  tho  other  Protestant  denominations 
throughout  Ireland.  I protest  in  the  strongest  manner 
against  that  idea.  My  own  parents  could  not  possibly 
have  sent  me  to  Trinity  College,  and  my  position  was 
tho  same  as  that  of  a large  number  of  Protestants  in 
the  South  of  Ireland.  The  expenses  of  Trinity  College 
aro  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  great  majority  ot  tli* 
Protestant  population  of  this  country ; and;if  the  Uni- 
versity Question  were  dealt  with  by  establishing  a Catho- 
lic University,  and  leaving  the  Protestants  only  with 
Trinity  College,  the  result  would  be  that  you  would  shut 
out  a large  number  of  Protestants  from  University  Edu- 
cation of  any  kind.  , 

The  next  matter  is,  the  grave  objections,  from  an  edu- 
cational point  of  view,  of  dissociating  Medical  from 
general  University  Education.  I have  hear^  IJ  s,u^ 
gested  that  Cork  would  get  onveryweUifwehada 
Medical  School,  and  the  other  departments  of  the  Col- 
lege were  wiped  out.  I wish  to  protest  in  the  strongest 
manner,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  against 
anv  such  idea.  I think  Medical  education  would  be 
lowered  in  the  province  if  it  had  not  tlie  connection 
which  it  has  at  present  with  an  Arts  Faculty. 

Next,  the  necessity  of  holding  University  examina- 
tions in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  as  local  centres.  I think 
it  i. . 


was  made  for  Church  of  Ireland  students  residing  there.  « “ °„tedlv  to  come  up  to  Dublin  for  examinations. 
Owing  to  the  fact,  however,  that  the  students  had  for  Jl^ve  repeatedly  to  co  1 . ^ ^ temptations  to  a 
so  many  years  enjoyeci  the  comparative  freedom  of  F jLen  suddenly  released  from  the  re- 

^”8, 1,1  lodgings  outside,  it  for  some  time  failed  to  ^^’  ^flnences  of  residence  here,  while  pursuing 

ttrart  a large  number  of  students.  Notwithstanding  B g the  College,  and  finding  himself  in.  the 
V 1 believe  the  hall  was  gradually  growing  in  favour  after  he  has  finished  his  exami- 

Wk  students,  and  w,s  financially  sound,  up  to  tbs  JL  objectionable.  I lntee  known  many 

Dl'  Webster's  death.  Sobsequently  it  M not  M*  , undents  have  been  led  astray  when  they 

succeed  very  ■ well ; the  trustees  managed  to  get  into  cases  i Z 2 
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have  gone  up  to  Dublin  to. their  examinations.  They 
have  a certain  pressure  upon  them  up  to  the  time  the 
examination  is  over ; but  the  very  moment  they  have 
done  with  ito-especially  if  they  pass  it— there  is  a 
natural  tendency  to  exuberance  of  spirits  which  often 
results  in  disaster.  I have  known  many  instances  of 
that  kind.  The  Colleges  could  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  the  holding  of  all  the  Pass  examina- 
tions. Perhaps  I may  go  back  to  this  subject  again,  m 
connection  with  the  scheme  I have  in  my  mind. 

The  next  point  I wish  to  refer  to  is  the  fallacy  of 
regarding  statistics  of  population  as  a reliable  indica- 
tion of  the  numbers  of  Roman  Catholics  requiring  Uni- 
versity Education.  The  argument  has  been  repeatedly 
brought  forward,  that  the  Catholics  form  such  a large 
majority  of  the  population  of  Ireland.  I do  not  think 
I need  dwell  upon  this  matter,  further  than  to  point 
out  that  the  actual  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
country  is  not  an  indication  of  the  number  who  would 
seek  for  a University  Education. 

Again,  there  is  the  fallacy  of  regarding  the  number 
of  graduates  of  the  Royal  University  as  an  indication 
of  those  who  would  be  likely  to  seek  a University  de- 
gree in  a teaching  University.  I submit  that  a very 
large  number  of  Arts  graduates  in  the  Royal  University 
are  men  who  would  never  have  gone  forward  for  an 
Arts  degree  if  they  had  to  attend  a College.  Students 
are  prepared,  in  a large  majority  of  instances,  with  a 
view  to  their  succeeding  in  the  Intermediate  examina- 
tions. If  a student  obtains  a good  position  in  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations  in  the  Junior  and  Middle  Grades, 
there  is  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  those  conducting  the 
school  that  he  should  go  on  and  seek  for  University  dis- 
tinctions. He  is  crammed  specially  for  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity ; ho  goes  up,  makes  perhaps  a brilliant  exami- 
nation, and  is  counted  a distinguished  graduate ; but 
his  degree  does  not  represent  any  University  teaching 
whatever. 

I now  come,  with  great  deference,  to  offer  some  sug- 
tions  as  to  how  I think  the  present  difficulties  might 
met,  as  far  as  the  Queen’s  Colleges  are  concerned. 
There  are  three  possible  schemes. 

First — The  establishment  of  four  Provincial  Uni- 
versities, one  of  which  might  be  denominational. 
What  I mean  to  convey  by  that  is  that,  if  the  three 
provinces  outside  Leinster  were  provided  with  pro- 
vincial Universities,  undenominational,  and  on  lines 
acceptable  to  all,  I personally  would  have  no  objection 
to  see  a denominational  University  established  in 
Dublin,  for  those  who  wished  to  confine  themselves 
to  strictly  denominational  degrees. 

8207.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — By  four  Provincial 
Universities  you  mean  one  in  Cork,  one  in  Belfast, 
one  in  Galway,  and  one  in  Dublin?— Yes,  in  or 
near  Dublin,  for  the  Province  of  Leinster.  The  second 
scheme  I suggest  is: — The  re-establishment  of  the 
Queen’s  University,  and  the  direct  endowment  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  University  College  in  jJublin  in  con- 
nection with  the  Royal  University.  With  reference 
to  that  I wish  to  say  that  I think  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity a much  better  ideal  of  a University  than  the 
Royal  University.  On  the  other  hand,  I think  the 
Catholic  University  in  Stephen’s-green,  and  its  asso- 
ciated Medical  College,  have  shown  a very  good 
reason  why.  they  should  receive  an  endowment ; and 
1 think  the  indirect  endowment  they  have  been  re- 
ceiving up  lo  the  present  time  is  objectionable  alto- 
gether. But  I now  come  to  the  scheme  I really  wish 
to  concentrate  myself  upon ; it  is  one  I had  in  my 
mind  before  this  Commission  was  appointed:  — 

Third.— By  the  reconstitution  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity, the  direct  endowment  of  a Roman  Catholic  Col- 
lege in  Dublin,  with  certain  reservations,  and  the 
modification  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  on  lines  that 
would  make  them  generally  acceptable  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  without  making  them  in  any  way 
objectionable  to  the  various  Protestant  denominations. 

I say  “the  direct  endowment  of  a Roman  Catholic 
College  in  Dublin  with  certain  reservations.”  The  re- 
servations are  these:— That  if  you  endow  a Roman 
Catholic  College  in  Dublin,  and  make  it  everything 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  wish  for,  without 
at  the  same  time  making  the  Queen’s  Colleges  accept- 
able to  Roman  Catholics  in  the  provinces,  of  course 
the  result  would  be  that  all  Catholic  students  would 
go  to  that  College  in  Dublin ; and,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  already  given,  I consider  that  would  be  a dis- 
astrous thing  for  the  children  of  parents  living  in  the 
provinces.  That  is  the  reservation  I make— that  the 
College  endowed  in  Dublin,  in  connection  with  the 
reformed  Royal  University,  should  be  of  the  same 


status  that  the  Queen’s  Colleges  would  be,  and  that 
that  College  should  be  thoroughly  endowed  and  equip, 
ped  in  the  same  way  that  I suggest  that  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  should  be  thoroughly  endowed  and  equipped 
with  all  the  necessary  requirements  for  modem  Uni- 
versity Education. 

With  regard  to  how  the  Queen’s  Colleges  could  be 
made  acceptable,  of  course  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  say. 
What  I suggest  in  Scheme  No.  3 is  “ the  modification 
of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  on  lines  that  would  make  them 
generally  acceptable  to  the  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion, without  making  them  in  any  way  objectionable 
to  the  various  Protestant  denominations.”  Of  courst 
that  is  a very  difficult  problem,  and  I do  not  feel  very 
competent  to  make  suggestions.  I am  most  anxious  to 
see  the  Colleges  a success  and  acceptable  to  the  Roman 
Catholics'in  the  provinces,  but  at  tho  same  time  1 
would  not  like  to  see  them  of  such  a denominational 
character  as  would,  for  instance,  deter  me  from  send- 
ing my  own  sou  there.  I t occurs  to  mo  that,  in  some 
of  "the  subjects,  such  as  Philosophy  and  History,  them 
should  bo  two  Professors,  one  of  whom  should  be  ap- 
pointed on  tlie  recommendation  of  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a difficult  problem;  but  I 
think,  from  what  you  have  beard  here,  and  from  the 
views  of  the  Deputation  that  has  come  before  you,  you 
will  be  of  opinion  that  there  is  a desire  on  the  part  of 
the  population  here  that  a University  College  should  lie  > 
maintained  in  Cork,  and  that  it  should  be  of  such  u i 
character  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all.  I am 
satisfied  that  at  the  present  time  a large  number  of 
st-udents  are  kept  away  from  attending  the  Arts 
Faculty  here,  if  not  directly,  probably  indirectly,  from  j 
the  knowledge  that  the  Catholic  Bishops  do  not  ap-  j 
prove  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  tlioir  present  condi-  1 
lion.  My  idea,  then,  would  bo  that  a practical  solu-  | 
tion  of  the  difficulty  might  lw  arrived  at  by  a sweeping 
reform  in  the  Royal  University,  by  having  the  Senate  j 
of  the  Royal  University  made  representative,  and  b;  1 
having  the  University  Colleges  made  autonomous  as  j 
far  as  possible.  I would  suggest  that  tlie  examina- 
tions in  the  various  subjects  might  be  held  by  joint 
Examiners  from  the  different  Colleges,  and  held  lo-  , 
cally  except  in  the  case  of  Honour  Examinations,  in  i 
which,  I think,  it  would  be  better  for  the  students  j 
from  different  Colleges  to  compete  together  at  the  I 
Centre.  I think  tlie  object  of  Examinations— I refer 
more  especially  now  to  the  subject  of  Medicine-  j 
should  be  to  ascertain  not  merely  whether  the  stu- 
dent knows  sufficient  of  his  subject  to  be  worthy  of  a 
licence  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery,  but  of  a 
University  degree,  as  distinct  from  the  licence  obtained 
from  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  and  Physicians. 
The  first  object  should  be  to  find  out  his  knowledge,  not 
merely  what  percentage  of  marks  he  gets.  At  present, 
in  the  Royal  University,  a student  must  have  a certain 
number  of  marks  in  order  to  pass  ; but,  as  everyone 
knows,  the  percentage  of  marks  is  one  of  those  tilings 
about  which  no  two  men  would  agree.  The  question  I 
would  ask  is,  has  this  man  answered  sufficiently  to  en- 
title him  to  pass  1 If  lie  has,  I would  give  him  the  50  per 
cent.,  or  whatever  the  percentage  to  entitle  him  to  a 
Pass  might  be ; if  not,  I would  mark  him  something 
under  it.  I think  tho  Pass  Examinations  might  be 
very  well  held  in  tlie  Colleges ; but  that  the  Honour 
Examinations  should  be  held  in  tlie  Royal  University 
in  Dublin.  I also  wish  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  I 
think  the  teachers  ought  to  be  cx-officio  Examiners, 
and  that  Examiners  who  are  not  teachers  are  not  a 
satisfactory  body  of  men  to  examine,  as  a rule. 

With  regard  to  the  Arts  Faculty,  one  reform  which 
I consider  necessary  in  tho  Royal  University,  and  it 
is  one  which  would  have  a beneficial  influence  on  the 
Colleges,  is  that  the  University  should  require  at- 
tendance at  a recognised  College  for  its  Degrees.  In 
other  words,  it  should  be  a teaching  University,  and 
not  a mere  Examining  Board.  I know  it  is  difficult, 
where  a privilege  has  once  been  given,  to  take  it 
away  again,  but  I think  that  might  be  managed  by 
altering  the  character  of  the  document  the  student 
gets — that  a student  who  lias  received  a University 
Education  should  receive  a degree  in  Arts,  and  that  one 
who  has  not  should  receive  a certificate  of  having  passed 
such  and  such  an  examination ; but  I do  not  think 
he  should  get  an  Arts  degree.  He  can  present  him 
self  at  the  London  University.  I would  he  better 
pleased  to  see  that  system  sWpt  away  altogether. 

8208.  Chairman. — As  I understand,  the  third  of  your 
alternative  suggestions  is  the  one  you  prefer— that  is. 
the  reconstitution  of  the  Royal  University,  the  direct 
endowment  of  a Roman  Catholic  College  in  Dublin, 
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..v  tu„  reservation  you  have  mentioned,  and  the  modi- 
of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  on  lines  that  would 
take  them  generally  acceptable  to.  the  Roman  Catholic 
emulation,  without  making  them  in  any  utay  object™.- 
2fe  to  the  various  Protestant  denominations  ?— Quite 


8909  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Heady.— Speaking  of  your  own  ma 
trohese  and  the  surrounding  country,  which  you  know  a c 
wt  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  out  such  { 
a modification  of  the  Queen’s  College  Cork  on  lines  o£ 
that  would  make  it  generally  acceptable  to  the  Roman  C01 
•Catholic  population,  without  making  it  in  any  way  ob-  th( 
iectionable  to  the  various  Protestant  denominations.  q., 
r,,..  instance,  one  way  to  carry  out  that  suggestion  would 
to  place  the  College  under  the  government  of  a body  w 
iLt  would  be  representative  of  all  educational  interests,  Cf 
and  of  all  the  religious  bodies  in  this  community— I 1 

tmdd  say  a proportional  representation,  if  you  wish  ?- 
t+  Would  very  much  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  ic- 
presentation.  If  it  were  an  elective  body,  such  as  Uie  aa 
County  and  District  Councils,  I should  say  it  would  not.  C( 
I should  say  the  result  would  be  much  worse,  from  an 
■educational  point  of  view.  ta 

8210  Suppose  it  were  partly  elected,  and  partly  se-  n, 
lected«— I would  in  that  case  say  that  the  persons  who 
.could  be  elected  should  be  persons  qualified  to  adminis-  yi 
ter  the  University  Colleges.  I mean  that  the  fact  of  fa| 
king  the  Chairman  of  one  of  the  District  Councils  a 
■would  not  be  a qualification,  in  my  mind.  S 

8211.  I would  be  the  last  to  propose  that,  or  that  they  j 
■should  elect  them  from  their  own  body  ; but  I think  the 
feeling  and  sentiment  is  in  favour  of  giving  a certain  r 

amount  of  representation  to  local  bodies.  If  you  do  j. 

not  give  a certain  amount  of  representation  to  local  t 

bodies,  you  will  never  interest  the  people  generally  in  j 

helping  to  do  the  work  of  the  University  ?— If  they  had  3 
a certain  amount  of  representation,  without  having  it  j 
so  great  numerically  that  they  would  have  the  power  ] 
to  upset  the  educational  coach,  I would  not,  perhaps,  ( 

0t]8212.  Don’t  you  think  that  if  the  citizens  of  Cork  had 
a representation  of,  say,  two  on  the  governing  body  of 
such  a College,  they  would  be  likely  to  take  a greater 
interest  in  the  College,  and  be  more  likely  to  assist  m 
its  work,  than  if  they  had  no  such  representation  ?— I do. 

8213.  Don’t  you  know  that  the  tendency  in  England 
and  Scotland  is  to  create  such  an  interest  in  these  in- 
stitutions, by  giving  the  governing  bodies  an  elective 
•character,  to  a certain  extent? — Well,  when  they  pro- 
vide the  means — when  the  money  comes  out  of  their  own 
pockets — I should  say  it  would  be  correct  to  give  them 
representation  ; but  if  it  is  a State  endowment,  I don  t 
see  where  their  claim  to  representation  comes  in,  except 
merely  to  popularise  the  tiling. 

8214.  Don’t  you  think  that  to  popularise  the  institu- 
tion would  be  a desirable  tiling  ? — Yes  ; if  the  interests 
of  education  do  not  suffer,  I think  it  would  be  desirable. 

8215.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.— You  mentioned  a class 
of  students  who  had  distinguished  themselves  under 
what  we  may  call  the  old  system  of  examination  under 
the  Intermediate  Board,  and  then  got  a degree  in  the 
Royal  University  purely  by  examination — do  you  think 
there  would  be  a diminution  in  the  number  of  such  stu- 
dents if  the  Royal  University  were  reconstructed  on  the 
lines  you  suggest,  and  made  a teaching  University  I— 

I think  a certain  number  of  those  men  would  attend 
University  Colleges ; hut  the  prevailing  tendency 
amongst  the  educated  population  of  this  country  at  the 
present  time  is  rather  to  seek  for  remunerative  work, 
and  they  go  in  for  the  various  Civil  Service  examina- 
tions. In  my  opinion,  a’ great  proportion  of  those  men 
■who  have  obtained  degrees  in  the  Royal  University 
would  not  go  in  for  thorn  under  any  teaching  Univer- 
sity system. 

8216.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  tendency  of 
tlie  Intermediate  Education  examinations  under  the  old 
system  was  to  attract  the  students,  whether  suitable  tor 
them  or  not,  into  the  old  Grammar  School  course.  Don  t 
you  think  the  falling  off  which  you  have  suggested  would 
be  compensated  for  if,  under  the  new  Intermediate  sys- 
tem, promising  students  were  brought  up  through  the 
affiliated  College  for  Arts  purposes,  but,  of  course,  not 
courses  qualifying  them  to  become  practical  engineers, 
electrical  engineers,  high-class  chemists,  and  so  forth  < 

■Of  course,  under  the  old  Intermediate  system,  that  was 
not  possible.  , . 

8217.  I am  speaking  of  the  new  system?— I have  not 
really  become  conversant  with  the  new  system.  I n&ve 
not  had  time  to  study  it.  I had  a practical  knowledge 
■of  the  old,  and  had  my  own  sons  sent  through  the  old 
system  of  the  Intermediate. 


8218.  It  lias  been  stated  here  that  a consideraUenum-  0oEI,. 

ber  of  students  in  Cork  ate  prepared  for  the  — 

tion.  of  the  Royal  University  in  coaching  establish 

ments  ?— Quite  so.  , . ij  C.  Yelvertnn 

8219.  Do  you  believe  that  those  s^^J°2dv  were  P»"on, 
traded  to  this  College  if  a course  of  College Esq-  *d. 
made  necessary  for  a University  degree?—!  am  satisfied 


made  necessary  for  a University  degree?—!  am  satisfied 
a considerable  number  of  them  would.  number 

8220.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  a considerable  numLer 

of  that  class  of  students  are  Rrototante?— There  ar 
considerable  number  of  Protestants  certainly  , hu. 
there  are  a larger  number,  I should  think,  of  Roman 
Catholic  students.  , ...  __ 

8221.  Sir  Richard  Jebb.— You  mentioned  that  you 
were  in  favour  of  the  direct  endowment  of  a ttonrn 
Catholic  College  in  Dublin,  with  certain  reservations. 

I am  not  sure  that  I understand  what  you  mean  by 
- certain  reservations."  I understood  you  to  say  torn 
you  meant  that  the  Roman  Catholic  CoUege  should  be 
as  thoroughly  endowed  and  equipped  as  the  Q^eus 
Colleges  are?— Not  as  they  arc  ; but  as  they  ought  to  be. 

8222.  Does  that  exhaust  the  meaning  wlncli  you  at- 
tach to  the  words,  “ certain  reservations  ?— Not  by  any 

1U  8223.  Could  you  indicate  any  of  the  other  conditions 
you  intend  by  that  phrase?— Another  reservation  would 
be  that  the  endowed  College  in  Dublin  should  not  have 
any  preponderance  of  representatives,  either  on  t e 
Senate  of  the  reformed  University  or  on  the  Examining 

B°8224.‘  Anything  else?— That  the  arrangements  with 
regard  to  classes,  and  things  of  that  kind,  should  not 
be  such  as  to  make  the  College  specially  acceptable  to 
tlie  Roman  Catholic  student  in  such  a way  as  to  attract 
him  away  from  the  provincial  College.  I mean  that  if 
you  established  an  endowed  College  in  Dublin,  strictly 
Roman  Catholic,  and  that  you  leave >the i provincial  Col- 
leges just  as  they  are,  of  course,  the  Roman  Catholic 
students  would  naturally  gravitate  to  the  Catholic  Col- 
lege They  would  be  induced  in  various  ways.  What 
I mean  is  that  the  endowed  College  in  Dublin  in  connec- 
tion with  the  reformed  University  should  be  on  the  same 
lines  exactly  as  the  provincial  Colleges.  . 

8225.  You  suggested  that  while  the  Pass  examinations 
might  be  held  in  the  Colleges,  the  Honour  examinations 
■ should  be  held  at  the  centre.  That  would  be,  I suppose, 

’ in  Dublin.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  students  of  the 
: Colleges  of  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Galway  might  complain 

’ of  such  an  arrangement  as  somewhat  hard  on  them 
1 that  whereas  students  of  the  Dublin  College  had  their 
1 examinations  in  Dublin,  students  of  the  other  three 

b Colleges  would  have  to  go  to  Dublin  for  that  purpose  I— 

t Well  their  position  would  be  much  better  than  it  is  at 
present.  I don’t  think  they  could  complain  very  much 

- if  they  had  to  go  there  for  Honours  alone. 

s 8226.  The  hardship  would  be  less  than  it  is  at  pre- 
:.  sent?— Yes.  I may  say  that  I think  many  of  the 

s Honour  examinations,  if  altogether  written,  might  be 
r conducted  in  the  Colleges  in  the  provinces ; but  if  the 
r Colleges  are  to  compete  for  Honours,  tlie  students  should 
e he  brought  together  somewhere.  For  Chemical  work, 
k Clinical  work,  and  practical  examination  in  Pathology, 
i-  you  cannot  have  an  Honour  examination  without  bring- 
ie  ing  the  students  into  direct  contact  with  the  Exami- 

- ners ; whereas  in  an  Arts  examination,  possibly  you 
d might  conduct  the  whole  examination  by  papers  alone, 
sy  8227.  You  think  the  suggestion  with  regard  to 
le  Honours  might  be  limited  to  the  Medical  examination  . 

Ic,  Well,  I do  not  feel  myself  competent  to  pronounce 

a-  on  the  other  subjects ; but  I think  it  would  be  abso- 
■11  lately  necessary  to  bring  them  together  on  the  Medical 

re  Professor  Rhys.— You  put  forward  No.  3 as 

the  scheme  to  which  you  attached  most  importance,  and 
you  admitted  there  would  be  a good  many  difficulties 
rei  in  carrying  it  out.  There  is  one  point  as  to  which  I 
‘r  should  like  to  ask  you : have  you  considered  what  you 
would  do  with  Magee  College?— Well,  of  course,  I was 
1,1  confining  my  remarks  to  the  Colleges  where  there  were 
1 Medical  Schools  combined  with  the  Arts  Faculty,  and 
I had  not  taken  Magee  College  into  consideration.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  I do  not  know  sufficient  about  the 
Magee  College.  It  is  a matter  I think  for  the  Commis- 

l—  Si°8229  You 'do  not  consider  that  it  should  he  left  out 
altogether  3 — No ; I quite  conceive  it  might  be  made  an 
,ot  affiliated  College  for  Arte  purposes,  but,  of  course,  not 

Z Loams  Smith.— May  I s*«hyyou 

,ild  consider  it  so  necessary  to  bring  Medical  students  to- 
gether who  are  competing  for  a degree  with  Honours . 
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_ If  the  Honours  are  fo  be  competitive,  I cannot  see  how 

*-0Bg  you  could  determine  the  relative  merits  of  the  students 
April  11, 1902.  without  examining  them  together  in  Clinical  work  and 
in  practical  subjects. 

C.  Yelvcrton  8231.  Might  I suggest  that  the  Honours  degree  could 
Pearson,  f,e  awarded  on  a certain  standard  of  proficiency  ; not  on 

Isq.,M.D.  a competition  of  one  individual  against  another?— 

Then,  of  course,  it  would  not  be  necessary. 

8232.  Dr.  Starkie. — You  attempted  to  explain  the 
fact  that  scholars  were  not  successful  in  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity because  they  gained  little  advantage  by  obtain- 
ing prizes  ?— Little  pecuniary  advantage. 

8233.  I always  believed  that  the  ingenuity  of  the 
authorities  in  this  College  had  succeeded  in  driving  a 
coach-and-four  through  the  regulation  you  refer  to,  by 
fixing  the  date  of  the  examination  for  Scholarships  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  the  examination  for  Exhibitions 
in  the  Royal  ? — I am  not  aware  of  it. 

8234.  Certainly,  to  my  own  knowledge,  our  ingenaity 
in  Galway  extended  so  far? — I was  not  aware  you  had 
discovered  a way  of  rendering  that  regulation  nugatory. 
I won’t  say  that  it  is  not  the  case  ; but  I am  not  aware 
of  it,  and  I am  aware  of  students  who  told  me  they 
would  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  reading  for  Honours,  be- 
cause if  they’  got  an  Exhibition  in  the  Royal,  it  would 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  Scholarship  here. 

8235.  I was  much  interested  in  the  remarks  you  made 
as  to  the  desirability  of  holding  examinations  in  the 
Colleges.  Are  you  aware  there  were  two  schemes  pro- 
posed some  years  ago  with  regard  to  that — one  by  Sir 
Robert  Kane,  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Andrews— and  evi- 
dence was  also  given  in  reference  to  it  before  the  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  into  this  College? — I was  not  aware 
of  that. 

8236.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the  experience  of 
tire  last  fifty  years  has  been  in  favour  of  decentralisa- 


tion?—Yes.  I may  point  out  that  the  students  who  at 
present  go  to  Edinburgh,  to  get  the  Licentiate  of  (lie 
College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Licentiate  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  there,  would  in  all  probability  remain  here- 
if  an  arrangement  were  come  to  with  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  and  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in 
Dublin  for  holding  examinations  locally.  In  other 
words,  we  would  have  “ home  manufacture.” 

8237.  With  regard  to  your  third  suggested  solution— 
that  of  the  reconstitution  of  the  Royal  University, 
with  four  Colleges  affiliated,  every  Professor  being,  ex- 
officio,  an  Examiner — would  there  not  be  a suspicion, 
sucli  as  is  said  to  exist  at  present,  as  to  the  fairness; 
with  which  the  examinations  were  conducted? — I do  not. 
think  there  would. 

8238.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  such  a, 
suspicion  exists  at  present  ? and  what  would  there  be, 
in  your  proposed  reconstruction,  that  would  differentiate- 
it  from  the  present  system  of  tlio  Royal  University?-— 
Well,  if  you  assume  that  an  Examiner  is  dishonest,  if 
he  has  only  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  total  of  the- 
examination  in  his  hands,  there  is  not  so  much  danger 
of  unfairness  as  if  the  examination  is  limited  to  two 
Examiners.  I think  there  ought  to  be  someone  in  the- 
position  of  an  umpire.  That,  in  my  mind,  should  be 
the  function  of  an  extern  Examiner — to  see  that  the 
examination  was  conducted  fairly. 

8239.  Don’t  you  think  there  might  be  a danger,  if 
you  had  four  provincial  Colleges,  and  if  all  the  Profes- 
sors in  the  four  Colleges  were  ex-officio  Examiners,  that 
unfairness  might  occur  in  the  teaching,  long  before  the 
examinations  ? — I suppose  it  is  human  nature  that  there 
would  he  a certain  amount  of  that.  'No  matter  what 
safeguards  you  adopt,  once  you  admit  the  possibility  of 
an  Examiner  being  dishonest,  he  will  always  be  able  to 
do  something.  You  cannot  entirely  guard  against  that. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Corby, 
Esq.,  u.n 


Henry  Corby,  Esq.,  b.a.,  m.d.,  m.ch.,  Professor 

8240.  Chairman.— Dr.  Corby,  you  are  Professor  of 
Midwifery  in  this  College,  and  also  a Member  of  the 
Council? — I am,  my  lord. 

8241.  You  have  some  evidence  to  give  us  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  inquiry.  Will  you  kindly  proceed  in  your 
own  order  ? — The  first  thing  I wish  to  refer  to  is,  that 
if  a Catholic  University  be  four  ted,  it  should  be  es- 
tablislied  in  Cork,  instead  of  Uiag  established  in 
Dublin.  The  reason  I would  urge  is  this : if  the  Go- 
vernment should  found  a Catholic  University,  it  will 
do  so  because  they  believe  it  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
Catholic  population  of  Ireland  to  do  so.  I find,  on 
looking  at  the  Census  returns,  that  Munster  contains 
a larger  Roman  Catholic  population  than  any  other 
province  in  Ireland.  Therefore,  it  would  stand  to 
reason  that,  if  a Catholic  University  be  established,  for 
Roman  Catholics,  it  should  be  placed  in  their  midst. 
Apart  from  that  entirely,  I would  also  urge  that  Dub- 
lin has  such  a number  of  educational  facilities  that  it 
is  hardly  fair  that  everything  in  that  way  should  be 
given  to  Dublin,  and  that  Cork,  which  is  the  capital  of 
the  South  of  Ireland,  should  be  completely  ignored.  I 
will  just  point  out  some  few  things  that  Dublin  has. 
It  has  two  Universities,  capable  of  giving  degrees  in 
Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  Engineering,  and  Music ; and 
Dublin  University  lias  also  the  power  of  giving  degrees 
in  Divinity.  In  addition  to  that,  there  are  medical 
licensing  bodies  in  Dublin — the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  the  Apothe- 
caries’ Hall,  and  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  Then 
there  are  three  Schools  of  Medicine — the  Trinity  College 
School,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  School,  and  the 
Catholic  University  School,  known  as  Cecilia-street 
School.  In  addition  to  all  that,  I find  that  the  Clinical 
hospitals  in  Dublin  have  some  £11,000  a year  from  the 
Government.  Then  the  Dublin  people  have  the  Glasne- 
vin  Botanical  Gardens,  at  which  Lecturers  can  get  fresh 
specimens  to  illustrate  their  lectures  in  Botany.  There 
is  a Natural  History  Museum,  and  there  are  the 
National  Library,  the  National  Museum,  the  College  of 
Science  at  Stephen’s-green,  and  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society.  Compare  all  these  educational  facilities  with 
what  wo  have  in  Cork,  and  you  will  see  that  if  any  in- 
crease is  to  be  made,  as  between  Cork  and  Dublin,  we 
in  Cork  are  entitled  to  it  Cork  has  absolutely  no  Uni- 
versity of  any  kind,  no  Medical  Corporation  capable  of 
conferring  diplomas  ; and  the  Queen’s  College  is  really 
the  only  endowed  institution  in  the  South  of  Ireland ; 

* See  also 


of  Midwifery,  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  examined.* 
and  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  poorly  endowed  with 
the  miserable  sum  of  not  quite  £10,000  a year,  and  I 
take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  it  has  done  very  good 
work  for  that  very  small  sum.  Trinity  College,  we  know, 
has  a splendid  endowment,  and  even  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity School,  which  is  said  not  to  be  endowed,  lias  an 
endowment  indirectly  of  £7,000  a year  from  the  Royal 
University.  Then  there  is,  with  regard  to  Cork,  an- 
other point.  We  receive  absolutely  nothing  for  our 
Clinical  hospitals.  Prom  these  facts,  I think  yon  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Dublin,  even  taking  into 
consideration  the  difference  in  size,  is  very  much  better 
off,  from., the  educational  point  of  view,  than  Cork.  If 
a Catholic  University  and  Catholic  College  should  be 
founded,  it  should  ho  established  in  Cork.  The  South 
of  Ireland  should  have  the  advantage  of  the  money  that 
would  be.  expended,  both  in  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing that  institution.  That  might  appear  a rather  small 
point  to  you,  but  it  is  a question  which  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  peoplo  of  Cork.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  commercial  community  in  Cork  think  that  Dublin 
has  unfair  advantages,  just  as  those  connected  with 
education  hero  think  that  Dublin  has  unfair  advan- 
tages. 

The  next  thing  to  which  I wish  to  refer  is  that  if  a Catho- 
lic University  is  to  be.  established  in  Dublin,  all  its  affi- 
liated Colleges  should  bo  equally  represented  on  tlio  Ex- 
amining Board.  My  rpnson  for  making  that  suggestion 
is  lest,  through  any  chance,  the  Catholic  University 
should  be  run  on  tiro  same  lines  in  Dublin  as  the  Royal 
University  has  been  run  ; and  I desire  to  point  out  that 
the  Royal  University  has  exhibited  both  active  and  pas- 
sive hostility  to  educational  institutions,  not  alone  in 
Cork,  but  in  the  whole  of  the  South  of  Ireland.  The 
Royal  University,  as  you  are  aware,  was  founded  in  the' 
year  1880.  Eour  years  later  there  was  a petition  got  up 
in  Dublin  by  gentlemen  interested  in  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity. That  petition  prayed  the  Government  to  transfer 
some  of  the  Scholarships  from  the  Cork  College  to  the 
Royal  University.  It  was  very  extensively,  signed 
throughout  Ireland.,  and  had  actually  obtained  sixty-one 
signatures  from  Irish  members  of  Parliament.  I hap- 
pened to  hear  about  this  petition,  and  at  the  time  I was 
Medical  attendant  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Hooper,  who 
was  afterwards  a Member  of  Parliament.  He  was  sub- 
editor of  the  Cork  Herald,  and  was  also  a member  of  the 
Cork  Town  Council.  I pointed  out  to  him  what  an  in- 
justice it  would  be  to  the  people  of  Cork  if  the  only  en‘ 
page  395. 
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, +w  had  were,  partially  taken  away  from  them,  He  was  not  in  the  least  surprised.  . He  said I.  was  Oork. 
dowme  ^ ^ j^0yai  University  for  the  benefit  mt  there  to  fight  for  Cork.”  It  has  been  a case  of  fight-  ' __ 

, nnlA  nf  Dublin  We  discussed  the  matter,  and  he  ing  for  Cork  whenever  we  have  wanted  anything  from  April  U,19D2% 
^ "wiv  how  the  land  lay.  I took  steps  to  enable  the  Royal  University.  .xtrt 

nsaw  *?* nuecial  information  with  regard  to  the  Edu-  Another  remark  I may  make  m connection  with  the  «■ 

Question  generally.  He  went  before  the  Cork  Royal  University  is  this:  students  who  have  gone  up 
tfation  V , expressed  his  views  so  clearly,  and  to  the  Royal  for  examination,  tell  us,  when  they  come  ’ 

Town  o , o{  Qq rj.  s0  thoroughly  what  a tremen-  back,  extraordinary  stories  as  to  the  manner  in  which 

.-showed , ^ be  for  them  to  calmly  submit,  the  examinations  were  conducted.  I won’t  go  into  par- 

1U1  tw  am  all  educational  endowment  intended  for  tlio  ticulars.  With  regard  to  many  of  them,  they  may  be, 

•waen  ui  South  of  Ireland  was  about  to  be  taken  of  course,  only  the  merest  coincidences  ; still,  they  make 
^Mrfrnm  them,  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  a an  impression  on  the  students.  Here  is  one  case : I 
-away.*  ,,  votp  froin  the  Corporation,  endorsing  his  will  avoid  indicating  the  name  of  the  Examiner  who 

-unammou  effuc6  that  Cork  should  be  treated  was  concerned.  The  Examiner  in  the  subject  I refer 

™ HniversitY  centre.  So  thoroughly  did  ho  imbue  the  to  was  a Professor  in  Dublin.  He  lectured  to  the  stu- 

“ * w 0f  the  Corporation  with  his  views  that  he  after-  dents  of  his  class  on,  we  shall  say,  five  branches  of  the 

wards  had  his  speech  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  one  subject.  He  took  up  No.  1 and  No.  2 briefly,  in 

Elated  at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation.  regular  order  and  on  coming  to  No.  3 _ said:  Gentle- 

WUh  regard  to  what  I will  call  the  passive  hostility  men  we  will  leave  that  over  till  we  will  have  disposed 
Pip  Ttnval  University  to  educational  institutions  in  of  No.  5.”  Eventually  he  dealt  with  No.  3 very  fully. 

I wh  of  Ireland,  I will  just  point  out  to  you  that  It  is  a remarkable  thing  that  No.  3 was  one  of  the  sub- 

T Trts  Faculty  in  the  Cork  Queen’s  College  has  been  . Jects  on  which  questions  were  afterwards  set  at  the  Royal 
damaged  by  the  Royal  University.  Prior  to  University  examinations,  and  this  Professor  was,  as  I 
the  establishment  of  the  Royal  University,  the  Queen’s  have  stated,  one  of  the  Examiners.  . 

University  required  that  all  its  students  should  have  a Now,  I have  mentioned  about  the  schools  in  the  . 
ikrsevears’  course  of  training  in  one  of  the  Queen's  South  of  Ireland  having  been  seriously  affected  by  the 
Colleges  When  the  Royal  University  came  into  exist-  Royal  University.  Here  is  one  case.  There  is  a Con- 
i’,?»p  one  of  the  first  tilings  they  did  was  to  say  that  vent  School  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  sometime  ago 
flip  three  years’  course  was  not  necessary,  and  they  prac-  the  Mistress  of  Studies  there  informed  me  that  she  was 
i canv  told  the  youth  of  Ireland  that  if  they  simply  sending  up  one  of  the  young  ladies,  who  had  shown 
went  to  a grinder,  and  got  a certain  number  of  facts  herself  particularly  proficient,  as  a candidate  for  the 
into  their  heads,  and  came  up  to  the  Royal  University,  Arts  degree.  One  of  the  subjects  in  which  the  young 
and  during  the  few  hours  they  would  be  under  exami-  lady  would  be  examined  was  one,  not  like  adding  up  in  . 
nation  there,  if  they  could  hold  those  facts  in  their  Arithmetic  but  a subject  which  required  a good  deal  of 
1 fiipm  f .,11  ,mt  then  they  were  grad-  thought  before  you  gave  answers  m it,  and  such  an  m- 

xiates  in  Arts.  That  has  done  great  harm  to  the  Arts  terest  did  they  take  in  her  that  in  this  particular  subject 
Faculty  in  Cork.  Students  who  otherwise  would  have  they  obtained  the  services  of  a utost  able  and  experi- 
“m  hero  are  not  obliged  to  come  now.  They  have  diced  Professor  to  teaoli  her  They  ejected  that  she 
simply  to  make  up  the  course  themselves,  or  go  to  grin-  would  not  alone  pass  for  the  degree,  but  that  she  would 
Ls  ^Hence  we  find  that  in  1881,  the  year  after  the  get  Honours  They  were  rather  surprised  to  hud  that 
Eoyal  University  was  founded,  we  had  seventy-eight  not  alone  did  she  not  get  Honours  m the  Eoyal  Um- 
students  in  Arts  in  Cork,  whereas  last  session  we  had  versify,  but  absolutely  failed  to  pass.  However,  she 
only  thirty  students  in  Arts,  and  I am  really  surprised  gave  them  some  information  aftoward.  that  was  of 
to  find  that  under  the  circumstances  we  have  even  thirty  some  importance.  She  mentioned  that  when  she  went 
students  in  Arts.  In  that  connection,  I may  point  out  into  the  room  to  he  examined  m 
that  the  progress  of  tlio  College  up  to  the  time  that  the  thing  that  struck  her  was  that  all  the  Dublin  young 
Beyal  University  was  founded,  was  steady.  It  was  in-  ladies  were  able  to  write  the  answers  to  tire  questions  at 
creiing  practically  year  by  year ; but  since  the  Boyal  once.  She  made  inquiries,  and,  as  the  result,  sire  cU- 
University  was  founded,  tire  number  of  students  has  sided  on  remaining  m Dublm,  and  gonig  to  a parti- 
just  as  steadily  decreased ; and,  indeed,  I believe  that  cular  College,  in  winch  her  Summa  m that  subject 
the  opposition,  whether  active  or  passive,  of  the  Eoyal  was  one  of  the  Professors  ; and  she  w*  not  long  m that 
University  to  the  Cork  Queen's  College  lias  done  us  far  Collar  when  the  teacher  sard : Oh,  you  n^  n o* 

more  injuly  than  any  other  difficulty  that  we  have  had  trouble  yourself  about  any  books,  ercept  such-and-su* 

-to  contend  acainst  ones.”  She  came  back  tothe  Convent,  and  told  them™ 

1 also  consider  it  a distinct  injustice  to  former  Arts  that  it  wite  useless  trying  to  compete  wito  toe  Collegto  m 
graduates  that  toe  standard  of  education  should  have  Dublin,  for  the  simple  reason  toat  they  had  special 
Ln  lowered  by  toe  Royal  University,  by  toe  admission  advantages  m the  examinations.  I thmk  toat  tea  most 
to  degrees  of  persons  who  have  not  received  any  Col-  unsatisfactory  thing.  Fair  play  should  be  given  to  aU 
legiate  training.  I think  all  educationalists  will  admit  students,  no  matter  where  they  come  from, 
tfit  a graduate  who  has  gone  through  a regular  course  Now  with  regard  to  the  appomtaeut  of  Examine 
of  College  training  is  likely  to  be  more  thoroughly  edu-  I need  hardly  point  out  to  you  that,  as  a rule,  students 

eated  tfian  a man  who  lias  simply  been  taught  by  a will  go  where  they  can  be  m contact  with  toe  Examiners 
grinder  to  pass  examinations.  •"i  consequently,  many  of  our  students  m Medicine 

With  regard  to  toe  system  of  appointing  Examiners  leave  the  College  in  toe  last,  or  second  last  years  of 
in  the  Eoyal  University,  we  feel  that  we  have  a great  their  course,  though  under  ordinary  ““tancm i they 
grievance.  That  grievahee  does  not  merely  alfect  the  would  remain.  Many  of  them  go  to  Dublin,  and  ottos 
Cork  Queen's  College;  it  affects  all  the  Alleges  and  go  to  Edinburgh,  because  m U .places  th^amineon- 
schools  in  toe  South  of  Ireland.  It  affects  the  Gram-  tact  with  their  tojna  Not  only  is  that  the  cue, 
mar  Schools,  the  High  Schools,  toe  Christian  Brothers'  but  I have  no  doubt  that  a great  many  stiidente  from 
-Schools,  thi  Presentation  Schools,  and  the  Convent  the  South  of  Ireland  who,  m 

Schools:  Nearly  all  the  Examiners  of  the  Eoyal  Urn-  oven  s would  come  to  the  Cork  Queen  s College  for 
versity  are  resident  either  in  toe  city  or  immediate  Medicine,  do  not  pome  here  at  all,  but  go  at  toe  com- 
mighbourhood  of  Dublin  ; and  Cork  has  praclically  no  mencement  of  their  career  to  Dublin  or  Edinburgh. 


representative  on  the  Examining  Board.  Let  mo  take 
one  school  in  Dublin— the  Cecilia-atreet  School  of  Medi- 


Now,  let  us  take  a practical  test  of  what  have  been 
the  educational  advantages  which  the  Royal  University 
has  conferred  on  the  South  of  Ireland.  The  Inter- 


cine.  A Medical  student  going  through  the  Royal  Uni-  has  conferred  on  the  South  of  Ireland.  The  liffer- 
versity  is  examined  in  fourteen  subjects.  Out  of  those  mediate  Education  Act  was  passed  in  1878,  and  smee 
fourteen  subjects,  the  Cecilin-stroot  School  has  Exami-  then  many  schools  in  the  South  of  Ireland  have  been 
»ers  in  not  is  than  thirteen  ; the  Cork  Queen's  College  particularly  successful  in  passing  students  through the 
l«c  representatives  in  only  four-Biology,  Anatomy,  varxous  Intermediate  Graldes.  The  ^yd  Umyersdy 
Ophthalmdogy,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence.  I need  was  founded  1^880,  and  you  would  think  that,  in  toe 
hardly  point  out  that  Ophthalmology  and  Medical  period  from  1980  till  now,  they  would  have  produced 

Jurisprudence  are  minor  subjects  ; so  that  Cork  is  prac-  some  men  in  the  South  of  Ireland  who  would  haw  been 

tically  represented  in  only  two  Objects,  Biology  and  able  to  teach  a .ulqeet  suto  as  Chemistry.  But  what 
Anatomy.  Since  toe  Eoyal  University  was  founded,  do  we  find  1 The  Christian  Brothers  Schools  m Cork, 
w have  never  had  a representative  as  Examiner  in  the  and  the  Presentation  Schools  m Cfork  have  ton  most 
more,  important  subjects  of  Surgery  and  Medicine—  successful  Secondary  Schools,  and  their  students  have 
never  oni  In  Midwifery  we,  fof  a few  years,  bad  one  been  most  successful  m obtaining  honours  and  prises 
tepmseutative.  Sometime  ago,  I offered  myself  as, a m connection  with  the ^Intermedirte 
candidate  for  an  Examine.sTrip,  and  failed  to  get  it.  Tet,  in  spite  of  that,  when  the  ar.stian  Brother. 

At  that  time  our  President  w™  toe  late  Dr.  Sullivan,  recently  required  a teacher  in  Chemistry  «'»y  were 

r told  him  I had  not  been  successful  in  my  application,  obliged  to  send  to  England  for  one;  and  when  the 
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Presentation  Schools  required  a teacher  m Chemistry, 
they  were  obliged  to  send  to  Scotland  for  one.  Ihac 
does  not  indicate  that  the  Royal  University  has  done 
verv  much  for  education,  in  the  South  of  Ireland. 

The  next  point  to  which  I wish  to  call  your  at- 
tention is,  that  a Cork  University  is  the  only  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.  If  we  had  a Cork  University 
we  would  have  our  own  examinations,  we  could  have 
our  own  Examiners;  and  then  tilings  could  be  done 
as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  old  Queen’s  University. 

At  that  time  the  Professors  of  Arts  and  Engineering 
in  Galway,  Belfast,  and  Cork,  were  obliged  to  examine 
at  the  Queen’s  University  for  a very  small  remuneia- 
tion— I think  £18  a year.  It  was  optional  with  the 
Professors  in  Medicine  whether  they  would  be  ap- 
pointed Examiners  or  not.  But,  apart  from  the 
desirability  of  being  able  to  appoint  our  own  Ex- 
aminers, I think  Cork  is  entitled  to  have  a University. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  I can  explain  myself  is  by 
taking  up  the  arguments  which  are  likely  to  be  urged 
against  Cork  having  its  own  University. 

The  first  would  probably  be  that  a Cork  University 
would  be  too  young,  and  that  its  degrees  would  not 
carry  the  weight  of  the  older  institutions.  But,  if 
you  pursue  that  argument  to  its  logical  finality,  it  would 
mean  this : that,  no  matter  how  backward  any  country 
may  be  with  regard  to  University  Education,  it  should 
not  start  a new  University  to  rectify  matters.  The 
distinction  between  the  degrees  of  a new  and  an  old 
University  is  not  as  marked  as  it  was  some  time  ago. 
For  instance,  take  an  Arts  Degree.  A man  signs 
“ B. A.”  after  his  name  ; few  people  would  ask  whether 
he  was  a B.A.  of  Cork  or  of  Cambridge  University. 
Then,  with  regard  to  medical  men ; in  the  present 
day,  generally  speaking,  it  does  not  make  any 
great  difference  whether  a man  has  a degree  from 
a University,  or  a qualification  from  a Licens- 
ing Board.  If  a medical  man  wishes  to  go  into 
the  army  service,  he  has  simply  to  pass  the  entrance 
examination.  They  don’t  ask  him  where  he  got  lu3 
degree ; they  simply  ask  him  to  pass  the  examination, 
quite  irrespective  of  whether  he  has  the  degree  of  a 
University,  or  holds  a diploma  of  the  most  inferior 
Licensing  Body  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Again,  let 
a medical  man  go  to  England,  suppose  he  purchases  a 
practice  in  England  ; the  people  whom  he  is  attending 
don’t  oare  one  iota  where  he  received  his  education,  if 
he  can  cure  them — that"  is  the  only  thing  they  look  to. 
Then  with  regard  to  Poor-Law  appointments,  perhaps 
the  less  said  the  better.  Personally,  if  I were  looking 
for  a Poor-Law  appointment,  I would  like  to  be  able 
to  trace  some  relationship  with  influential  residents  of 
the  district.  The  mere  fact  of  possessing  a University 
degree  would  make  little  difference.  I am  certain 
that  if  we  had  a University  in  Cork,  the  mere  fact  of 
its  being  a young  University  would  not  prevent  many 
undergraduates  from  taking  their  degrees  in  the  Cork 
University. 

Another  objection  against  the  Cork  University  would 
be  that  Cork  is  too  small  for  a University.  I need 
liardlv  point  out  that,  in  the  distant  past,  centuries 
ago,  when  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
were  founded,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  must  have  been 
the  merest  villages.  Even  in  the  present  day  the 
population  of  Oxford  is  only  49,000  ; and  in  that  small 
town  we  find  that  there  are  something  like  3,000 
students.  Wurtzburg,  in  Bavaria,  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  largest  Universities  in  Germany,  has  a population 
of  only  69,000 ; arid  the  Wurtzburg  University  has 
1,000  students.  Heidelberg  has  a population  of  31,000, 
and  we  all  know  what  the  University  of  Heidelberg 
has  done  towards  making  the  German  people  a great 
scientific  nation.  Louvain  has  a population  of  42,000  ; 
■and  the  number  of  students  is  1,179.  That  great  Uni- 
versity has  done  much  for  Arts  and  literature  all  over 
the  Continent,  and  it  is  am  interesting  fact  that  it  is 
supported  without  any  contribution  from  the  Government. 
Durham,  a little  town  in  the  Noith  of  England,  has 
a University  that  was  established  some  seventy  years 
ago.  St.  Andrew’s  University,  the  oldest  University  in 
Scotland,  was  established  in  a wretched  little  country 
town  having  a population  of  7,000  and  it  has  only  400 
students ; but  I think  the  people  of  Scotland  think 
it  very  well  worth  their  while  to  mainain  it;  and  it 
has  contributed  largely  to  make  Scotland  what  she  is 
and  to  make  the  Scotch  the  intellectual  people  they 
are.  Now,  let  us  come  to  Cork.  We  find  Cork  has  a 
population  of  75,000,  larger  than  that  of  any  of  the 
towns  I have  mentioned. 

The  next  objection  that  I have  to  deal  with  with 
regard  to  the  foundation  of  a University  in  Cork,  is 


this.  People  may  say  that  if  a new  University  is  to 
be  established  in  Ireland  it  should  be  established  in 
Dublin,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  is. 
in  the  centre  of  Ireland  ; but  if  you  look  to  some  of  the 
most  progressive  countries  in  the  world,  we  find  that 
the  tendency  has  been  to  decentralise  University  Edu- 
cation in  all  cases,  rather  than  to  centralise  it-  In. 
other  words,  the  great  tendency  lias  been  to  bring, 
tlie  Universities  to  the  people,  rather  than  the  people 
to  the  Universities.  For  instance,  look  at  England,, 
the  greatest  commercial  and  manufacturing  country 
that  the  world  ever  saw.  We  find  she  has  seven  Uni- 
versities, six  of  them,  in  England  proper  and  one  of 
them  in  Wales.  Yet  she  is  nob  satisfied  with  that 
number,  and  is  now  about  founding  one  in  Liverpool,, 
and  another  in  Leeds.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that, 
though  London  is  the  largest  capital  of  any  country  in 
the  world,  it  is  only  within  the  last  twelve  months 
that  London  has  had  a real  teaching  University.  As 
to  the  United  States,  unfortunately  I have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  Universities  in 
the  United  States,  but  I know  that,  they  are  very 
numerous,  and  we  know  that  they  are  not  concen- 
trated in  New  York.  As  regards  money,  we  ean  say 
that  the  United  States  is  tlie  only  great  country  in  the 
world  where  more  money  is  expended  every  year  on 
education  than  is  expended  on  preparations  for  war. 
The  progressive  colony  of  Australia  has  a population 
of  only  four  millions,  and  it  has  three  Universities. 
Switzerland,  in  area,  is  only  about  half  the  size  of 
Ireland,  and  the  habitable  portion  of  Switzerland  is 
only  about  one-fourth  the  size  of  Ireland  ; yet  Switzer- 
land is  able  to  maintain  a population  of  over  four 
millions,  and  Switzerland,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
add,  has  four  Universities.  If  you  compare  Switzer- 
land with  Ireland  in  proportion  to  its  size,  Ireland 
ought  to  have  twelve  millions  of  inhabitants  and 
sixteen  Universities. 

8242.  Ciiaihma.1*. — I think  it  right  to  tell  you  we 
have  had  this  aspect  of  the  question  repeatedly  pre- 
sented to  us  in  considerable  detail? — Very  well;  I will 
pass  from  it.  Perhaps  you  would  allow  me  to  say 
that  in  Ireland  we  have  no  practical  University  for  the 
people.  The  Royal  University  has  been  described  by 
Chief  Baron  Palies,  who  is  himself  a Senator  of  the 
University,  as  a mere  Examining  Board,  and  that  it  lias 
no  title  to  be  regarded  as  a real  University’.  Dublin 
University  is  inextricably  mixed  up  with  Trinity  Cob 
lege,  and  the  two  institutions  may  be  regarded  as 
tlie  same.  Trinity  College  has  never  been  availed 
of  by  the  great  mass  of  tlie  youth  of  Ireland.  Apart 
from'  the  religious  aspect  of  the  question  in  connection 
with  Trinity  College,  the  fees  are  so  high  in  the 
College,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland  could 
not  avail  of  the  -splendid  education-  which  Trinity  Col- 
lege provides,  so,  for  that  reason,  I say  that  in  Ire- 
land, as  far  as  the  mass  of  the  people  are  concerned, 
we  have  really  no  University  whatever. 

One  point  I wish  to  refer  to  is  the  state  of  affairs 
in  France.  In  France  they  have  only  one  University, 
and  I will  just  quote  for  you  what  Sir  Lyon  Playfair 
says: — “Tire  unanimity,  is  surprising  with  which  emi- 
nent men  ascribe  the  intellectual  paralysis  of  the 
nation  to  the  centralisation  of  administration  and  ex- 
amination by  the  University  of  France.” 

We  now  come  to  -Cork  Queen’s  College,  and  what  I 
would  suggest  is,  that  Cork  Queen’s  College  would 
form  a splendid  foundation  for  a University  in  Cork. 
I will  assume,  for  a moment,  that  I am  not  a Pro- 
fessor in  the  College,  so  os  to  be  at  liberty  to  say 
that  the  Professors  who  occupy  some  of  the  Chairs  in 
Cork  Queen's  College  would  shekl  lustre  on  any  of 
the  older  European  or  English  Universities.  When 
you  go  through  the  grounds  you  will  see  that  we 
have  fine  museums  and  laboratories.  They  are  not  as 
large  as  wo  could  wish,  but  still  they  are  there,  and 
are  doing  very  good  work.  The  observatory  has  two 
very  fine  telescopes,  one  for  observing  the  stars,  and 
the  other  for  photographing  the  heavenly  bodies.  We 
have  a library  of  36,000  volumes,  extensive  botanical 
gardens,  very  well  stocked  ; and  we  have  plant-houses 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Glasnevin  and  Kew, 
are  the  best  in  -Europe. 

In  connection  with  the  establishment  of  a University 
in  Cork,  _ I may  mention  to  you  that  the  city  of  Cork 
Corporation,  and  the  Cork  County  Council,  have  both 
passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  having  a University 
established  in  Cork.  You  had,  I believe,  a deputation 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  before  you  to-day  on 
the  same  subject,  and  I am  sure  they  spoke  for  them- 
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- miMtion  is,  -where  is  the  money  to  he  got 
. ^L  eSiblishment  of  a Cork  University?  With  re- 
£°A  that  I would  say  that  a very  important  Com- 
ga-rdj£  was'  appointed  some  years  ago.  It  was  known 
ml*C  rTnanciaT Relations  Commission.  That  Com- 
as the  £ inanm  Irelanli  is  overtaxed  to  the  extent 

m(1SSCtr£3  000  000  annually,  and  I would  submit  that 
°£  that  over-taxation  could  not  be  better  expended 
Part  . uivin^University  Education  to  the  people  of 
Treknd  \nd  especially  to  the  people  of  Cork,  who,  I 
gSlErty  of  saying,  are  a very  intelligent  and  pro- 


gr?heneSP^int  that  I take  up  is  the  proposed  con- 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,  into  a Medical 
version  T6cbnjcal  college.  I understand  that  two 

Sttl0emendhave  suggested  the  advisability  of  converting 
gentlemen  nave  s into  a , Medical  School  and 

nwfipal  Qollege.  As  to  those  two  gentlemen  who 
SSte  it  i am  aware  that  they  are  held  in  the 
Sw  esteem  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  their 
2£s  on  any  subject  of  the  kind  should  have  the 
S2  possible  weight,  but  I believe  that  when  they 
made  that  representation  to  you  on  the  subject,  they 
had  not  all  the  facts  before  them.  One  of  the  gentle- 
referred  to  is  the  Rev.  Father  Dowlmg,  whom 
I have  the  pleasure  of  knowing.  I spoke  to  him  on 
the  subject  recently,  and  discussed  it  with  him,  and 
he  told  me  that  if  it  was  a question  between  converting 
Queen's  College,  Cork,  into  a Medical  School  and 
Technical  College,  and  having  a University  for  Cork 
he  would  be  undoubtedly  and  entirely  in  favour  of 
having  a Cork  University.  I believe  if  you  converted 


Cork  College  into  a Medical  School  and  Technical  Cork. 
College  you  would  at  once  lower  the  prestige  ,of  J*®  . .,Tr1902 
only  University  College  in  the  South  of  Ireland  and  4^11,1902. 
you  would  seriously  damage  its  Medical  ochoo  . Henry  Corby, 
will  give  one  instance  to  show  how  the  Medical  bcnooi  Esqij  M-n.  b.a. 
will  be  damaged.  We  have  a Professor  of  Chemistry, 
a Professor  in  Physics,  and  a Professor  in,  Biology- 
If  any  one  of  these  Professors  were  looking  for  an 
appointment  in  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  he  would  have  a 
far  better  chance  of  getting  an  appointment  if  he  were 
able  to  state  that  he  came  from  Cork  Queen  s College, 
where  there  is  an  Arts  as  well  as  a Medical  Faculty, 
than  he  would  have  if  he  were  only  able  to  say  that 
he  was  merejy  Professor  in  one  of  those  subjects  in 
a Medical  School  with  a Technical  College  attached. 

Another  aspect  of  the  case  is  that  on  the  Continent, 
where  Technical  Education  is  far  in  advance  of  what 
it  is  in  these  countries,  Technical  Colleges  are  kept 
entirely  separate  from  the  Universities.  I would  be 
very  glad  to  see  Technical  Education  in  Cork ; but,  l 
believe  Primary,  Secondary,  and  Technical  Education 
are  but  stepping-stones  to  University  Education,  and 
should  not  be  in  opposition  to,  or  in  substitution  of, 
a University.  . , , , , . ,,  , 

The  only  other  matter  that  I wish  to  refer  to  is,  that 
I have  been  a great  many  years  connected  with  Cork 
Queen’s  College.  I took  out  my  lectures  in  Arts  and 
in  Medicine  in  Cork  Queen’s  College.  I have  been  1 ro- 
fessor  for  a number  of  years,  and  during  all  that  time 
I never  knew  an  instance  of  a Professor  making  any 
statement' calculated  to  wound  the  religious  susceptibili- 
ties of  any  student. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


hB,  H»,  Esq,  b.a.,  »•,  Commissioner  * . 

«.  Ohaieman. — Mr.  Harrington,  you  h»e  been 


Stanley  Har- 
rington, Esq., 


8243.  Chairman.— Mr.  Harrington,  you ^a^utediT  jtowlWe  Cork  lias  extremely  small  representation  on 

good  enough  to  come  to  give  us  some  Evidence  about  ed  ate^w  ^ feeling,  therefore,  exists  here  that, 

cation  in  this  district?— Yes,  my  lord.  we  are  io  SUcceed,  we  must  be  independent  of  Dublin 

8244.  Will  you  kindly  piweed?-I  io  mA ioaa*  to*  ^ whatev6r  new  establishment  for  Umver- 

ward  as  an  educationalist  bub  as  a commercial  , whing  may  be  set  up  in  the  capital,  we,  m this 

deeply  interested  in  the  social  and  materi  ^ ^ Ireland,  respectfully  demand  a self-governing 

this  country.  . TTniver-  institution  of  our  own.  In  England,  Scotland,  and  most 

I am  convinced  that  the  re-adjustment  of  *e  Uiuve^  n«  tu  University  Education  is  not  cen- 

sity  system  in  Ireland,  m such  a manner  as  would  be  fomgn  co m ^ why  ghould  it  t*  m Ireland  ? 

acceptable  to  the  Catholic  population,  would  not  oy  ^ believe  that  independent  Universities  m the  North 

raise  the  educational  standard  of  my co_ -rel ig , ° > 1 d South  of  Ireland  (where  the  characteristics  of  the 

but  would  have  an  important  beanng  on  the  reiation  difier  so  widely),  as  well  as  m Dublin  would 

of  the  majority,  in  this  country,  towards  ®»gknd.  JJuse  a healthy  rivalry,  and  would  be  more  likely  to 

inequality  now  existing  in  this  matter  will aad  1 fact  develop  the  country’s  intellect  than  a system  centralised 

^^uSaS^nuSber  of  Irish  Catholics  pursinng  a here  is  in  favour  of  the  QueenA  Col- 

more  extended  course  of  education  is  likely  to  Cork  being  made  into  a distinct  University  for 

considerable  effect  on  our  future.  , ,.  Afnn'ster  The  Cork  Corporation,  and  the  Cork  County 

The  present  is  a most  favourable  moment  for  deali  g haye  ed  resolutions  in  favour  of  this  ideal, 

with  the  question.  Important  olianges  1?^*  Tbe  Cork  Incorporated  Oliamher  of  Commerce  and  Ship- 

in  the  Primary,  Intermediate,  mid  Technical  Ed  ping— a body  composed  of  prominent  commercial  men 

systems,  which  will  undoubtedly  stimulate  , , ^ haslpassed  a somewhat  similar  resolution.  I would  like, 

amongst  increasing  numbers  of  young  men  to  P*  however  to  impress  on  the  Commission,  my  conviction, 
University  course.  ST.’,  I believe,  du»d  by  Catholic  U^en  geeeraBy, 

higher,  and  probably  many  of  them  will,  ^ e.  , that  there  is  no  use  m making  any  change  with  regard 
future,  consider  a University  degree  indispensable  , Queen’s  College,  unless  it  is  made  to  harmonise 

I venture  to  hope  that  the  young  priests,  w ° +he  religious  principles  of  the  Catholic  people  of 

destined  to  become  managers  of  our  National  Sc  , South  of  Ireland.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Col- 

will  also  move  in  the  same  direction.  . . ip(re  i,as  not  succeeded,  mainly  because  thiB  essential. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that,  if  the  oooafaj , » to  ^ wanting>  and  I am  thoroughly  convinced 

reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  changes  which  are  B that  n<)  system  of  education  will  ever  succeed  m this 
place  in  Primary,  Interm ediato  and)  Technical: Ed  countrv  unless  the  Catholic  conscience  is  satisfied.  If 

tion.  the  final  or  University  stage,  should  also > be  p College  is  reconstructed  with  due  regard  -.o 

in  such  a condition  as  will  induce  the  largest  poss  ^.g  ^ j believe  it  can  be  made  a most  useful  and 

number  to  avail  of  it.  , . +b  -urosperous  centre  of  education  for  Munster.  The 

What  particular  alteration  should  be  made  l numerous  schools  throughout  the  province  would,  I 

University  system  of  Ireland  generally  is  not.  ea®7'  believe  feej  a pride  in  sending  their  pupils  here,  and  I 

determine,  but  I think  I know  what  we  want  in  Co  • ’ doubt  tbe  influence  of  the  clergy  would  a.so  be 

The  scheme  which  certain  Catholic  laymen  are  pu  ng  its  favour.  To  make  the  Queen’s  College  accept - 

forward,  for  the  establishment  of  a Catholic  OoUege  g Catholic  majority  in  Munster,  the  governing 

within  the  University  of  Dublin,  may,  even  if  it  wer  should  be  mainly  Catholic,  and,  X wou4  add, 

practical,  suit  the  requirements  of  Dublin;  bulb  I hav  X j but  protestant  students  should  not  be  de- 

declined  to  sign  the  petition  in  favour  of .it:  nimy,  , from  enjoying  its  advantages, 

because  the  scheme  is  outside  the  Terms  of  Reference  ^ University,  founded  on  these  lines,  woind  soon 

the  Commission,  and  cannot  therefore  be  even  co  - , number  of  students,  not  only  for  Medicine 

sidered;  and  secondly,  because  I look  upon  it  as  also  tor  Arte  Engineering,  and  perhaps  Law.  Many 

selfish  attempt  to  centralise  University  Education  m sending  their  sons  to  Cork,  where 

Dublin.  This  would,  in  my  opinion,  te  disaejroue  to  for  youmg  Sen  are  less  than  m a large 

the  interests  of  Cork  and  the  South  of  UelancL  _ ^ like  Dublin  and  where  the  expense  would  not  be 

We  suffer  greatly  here  from  the  system  of  centralis.ng  J N-ational  and  Intermediate  teachers  of 

so  many  things  in  the  metropolis.  A glance  througn  g , wouj^d  ajso  probably  avail  of  tho  courses 
■ theWoftSv»piou.Iri,hBjirds-Oovenmait»l  «nd  the  province  would  p 3A 
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■•'  Cork  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  other  subjects,  even  though 

' they  did  not  take  out  degrees.  It  would  be  a fatal 

" Aj>rflll,1902  mistake  to  abolish  the  Arts  Faculty,  as  lias  been  sug- 
— gested.  This  is  necessary  for  the  proper  development 
Stanley  Har-  of  Medical  School.  The  Engineering,  Cliemical,  and 
nnj|  °n’_  -Physical  Science  Departments  might  be  brought  into 

• touch  with  the  Technical  Schools,  so  that  students  might, 

■ if  they  so  wished,  continue  the  higher  courses  of  study 
in  these  branches. 

Attention  might  also  be  given  to  the  subject  of  Com- 
mercial Education.  The  Cork  Incorporated  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Shipping  have  frequently  had  this  matter 
before  them,  and  they  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  see 
arrangements  made  in  the  Cork  University  for  giving 
instruction  in  this  important  branch  of  knowledge,  lb' 
might  not  be  desirable,  at  first,  at  least;  to  found  a 
special  faculty  for  the  purpose,  as  the  expense  would  be 
too  great ; but  lectures  might  be  given  in  such  subjects 
as  Exports  and  Import's,  Currency,  Exchange,  the 
natural  and  industrial  characteristics  of  various  coun- 1 
tries  and  localities,  Commercial  History  and  Geography, 
and  so  forth.  Amongst  ordinary  business  men  far  too  little 
is  known  of  these  matters ; but  this  is  not  surprising, 
Considering  that  no  facilities  exist  in  Ireland,  for  acquiring 
such  knowledge.  At  present  great  efforts  are  being 
made  to  give  young  men,  who  are  destined  for  mechani- 
cal and  scientific  pursuits,  special  training  in  the  Techni- 
cal Schools,  but  the  large  army  of  lads,  who  go  into 
business,  have  no  facilities  for  learning  the  main  princi- 
ples which  underlie  trade  and  commerce. 

One  of  my  reasons  for  suggesting  that  the  College, 
to  be  successful,  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  Catholic 
ideal  is  that  94  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Munster 
are  Catholics,  and  in  the  City  and  County  of  Cork,  com- 
bined, it  is  90  per  cent.  Therefore,  I take  it,  that  tlio 
College,  to  be  successful,  must  be  able  to  attract  Catho- 
lic students,  and  unless  it  is  brought  into  sympathy 
with  their  ideas  the  students  will  not  come  here,  just  as 
they  have  not  come,  to  any  extent,  in  the  past.  To 
make  it  harmonise,  I think  that  the  general  idea  would 
be  that  it  should  be  distinctly  Catholic  in  tone,  and  I 
believe  that  in  the  original  foundation  of  this  College, 
as  I understand  from  what  I have  read  on  the  subject, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  deliberately  chose  Cork  as  the  place  for 
a College,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  bring  the 
benefit  of  University  Education  home  to  Roman  Catho-  . 
lies.  I think  another  point  would  be  that  the  subject 
of  Agriculture  might  be  dealt  with  here  in  a certain  way, 
that  is,  that  a diploma  in  Agriculture  might  be  given 
in  the  College  to  students  attending  the  Agricultural 
Institute,  which  I hope  will  be,  before  long,  established 
in  some  part  of  Munster.  They  could  come  up  here  for 
training  in  scientific  subjects  connected  with  Agricul- 
ture. _ The  whole  of  the  South  of  Ireland  is  really  de- 
pending on  the  success  of  Agriculture,  and  I think  that 
educational  facilities  in  the  subject  would  be  very  im- 
portant. 

With  regard  to  the  other  matters  of  Technical  Educa- 
tion, I think  that  the  courses  in  Chemistry  and  Physics 
might  be  broadened  in  some  way,  so  as  to  bring  them 
into  touch  with  the  Technical  Education  Department 
in  Cork,  and  also  that  courses  in  Chemistry  and  Physics 
as  applied  to  the  arts  and  industries  of  the  district, 
might  be  specially  arranged.  There  are  a great  many 
industries  in  Cork— brewing,  distilling,  malting,  tan- 
ning, chemical  manufactures,  woollen  and  linen  manu- 
factures—which  are  very  important.  All  these,  I 
think,  would  feel  the  benefit  of  having  connection 
with  the  chemical  department  of  a College  here  and 
students  would  lie  greatly  benefited,  either  as  principals, 
•or  some  of  the  higher  employees,  by  taking  out  courses 
in  that  branch. 

With  regard  to  the  National  and  Intermediate 
teachers,  they  too  would  derive  great  advantage  if 
special  courses  were  arranged  for  them,  perhaps  during 
tlie  vacations  and  the  summer  months.  And  then  I 
would  have,  in  addition,  University  extension  lectures 
for  the  general  public.  An  experiment  was  made  with 
them  lately,  and’  there  was  a very  large  attendance,  not- 
abiy  at  those  given  by  Professor  Armstrong  and  Profes- 
sor Butler.  Those  are  the  principal  points  I wish  to 
mention. 

8245.  Ciuibman.— I am  sure  the  Commission  value 

your  evidence,  coming  from  the  point  of  view  you  have 
stated,  and  from  one  who  has  a keen  regard  for  the 
interests  of  education ; but  I think  you  yourself  have 
some  University  qualifications  besides?— I am  a gradu- 
ate of  the  Queen’s  University.  6 

8246.  You  are  I think,  a Commissioner  of  National 
Education  m Ireland?— Yes,  my  lord. 

8247.  You  speak,  as  becomes  you,  from  the  point  of 


view  of  Cork;  and  with  reference  to  the  interest  t 
Cork.  But  I should  like  to  know  this.  . You  pro,  ” 
that  the  Queen’s  College-  here  should  be  brought  fo!6 

• harmony  with  the  feelings  of-  Roman  Catholics  Jr 

form  the  great  majority  of  the  people  in  the  district ;! 
which  it  is  situate  ? — 'Yes.  m 

8248.  How  do  you  view  the  proposal  to  set  un  & 
Roman  Catholic  Oollego  or  University  in  Dublin.  I c»n 
quite  understand  the  one  proposal  to  leave  this  Oolleo 
a«  it  is,  and  alongside  of  that,  to  set  up  a Roman  Oatta 
lie  College,  in  Dublin  ; but  do  you  propose  both  to  bring 
this  College  into  harmony  with  Catholic  feeling  and 

also  to  set  up  a Roman  Catholic  College  in  Dublin  ? -I 

think  that  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  for  (k 
reason  that  Roman  Catholics  from  Dublin,  and  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  to  which  Dublin  would  be  much  nearer 
would  require  special  consideration.  1 . ’ 

8249.  You  have  read  the  evidence  before  this 'Com- 
mission reported  iiv  the  first  volume? — Some  parts. 

• 8250.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  view  presented 
on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  of  the  kind 
of  College  they  would  wish  in  Dublin?— Yes. 

8251.  Would  (die  • changes  which  you  would  mak» 
in  this  College  in  Cork,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  hamonv 
with  Roman  Catholic  feeling,  bring  this  College  inti) 

’ substantially  tile  same  position  as  that  described  for  the 
•Roman  Catholic  College  in  Dublin?— More  or  less,  but  ! 
I am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  conditions-which 
the  prelates  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic College  in  Dublin. 

8252.  But  you  will  understand  what  I mean  when  1 ? 
ask  you  this : would  you  expect  the  Protestants  of  the 
South  of  Ireland  to  at  lend  this  Queen’s  College  then?- 

I think  it  should  ho  arranged  in  such  a way  that  there  • 
could  ho  no  difficulty  about  their  attending. 

8253.  I am  sure  you  are  sufficiently  fair  to  realise  that  j 
ono  of  the  duties  of  this  Commission  and  of  the  Govern-  I 
ment  Would  be  to  safeguard  the  position  of  the  Pro-  1 
testnnts  in  tlie  South  of  Ireland? — I am  entirely  in 
favour  of  that,  and  not  only  that,  bub  I know  die 
feelings  of  Catholic  laymen  hero  generally,  and  I believe 
that  that  is  their  view.  Whatever  change  is  made  it  j 
should  be  on  such  lines  as  would  nob  prevent  the  ' 
Protestant  minority  here  from  heing  able  to  avail  of  the  I 
advantages  of  the  College  as  fully  as  possible. 

8254.  Do  you  seriously  think  that  the  Protestants  of  ; 
the  South  of  Ireland  would  go  to  a College  such  as  has  1 
been  proposed  for  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Dublin?— As 

I said  before,  I am  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  details  of  wliat  lias  been  proposed  for  Dublin, 
bus  the  settlement  of  the  matter  as  regards  Cork  that  I 
have  in. my  mind,  would,  I think,  be  such  as  would  not 
prevent  the  Protestants  from  heing  able  to  avail  of 

8255.  Would  you  mind  describing  it  a little?— I 
think  that  the  governing  body  should  be  mainly 
Catholic,  and  should  bo  so  selected  as  to  be 
as  representative  as  possible.  In  fact,  the  sug- 
gestion put  forward  by  Dr.  O’Dwyer,  the  Bishop 
of  Limerick,  fully  meets  my  views  of  tlie  case. 

It  should  consist  of  representatives  appointed  by  the 
Cork  County  Council  and  the  Cork  Borough  Council,  as 
they  have,  the  master  of  Technical  Education  under  their 
control  to  a largo  extent.  . It  should  also  have  represen- 
tatives of  the  .Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools  of  the 
district,  and,  uf  course,  there  should  be  representatives 
of  each  faculty  of  the  College.  The  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities should  be  represented  also,  and  I think,  further- 
more, that  tho  Crown  should  have  the  right  of  putting 
oil  the  governing  body  a certain  number  of  representa- 
tives, so  as  to  give  the  greatest  protection  possible  to  the 
minority. 

8256.  I suppose  that  everyone  who  lives  in  the  coun- 
try,  and  especially  in  this  part  of  the.  country,  could 
-calculate  to  a nicety  how  the  balance  between  the  two 
religions  would  stand,  if  you  make  up  your,  governing 
body  by  giving  representatives?  to  this  local  body  and 

, the  other  local  body — is  not  , that  so? — Perhaps  I 
might  gay  this,  that  there  is  a very  good  feeling  in  Cork 
between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  I don’t 
think  that,  if  the  College  were  established  in  such  a way 
as  I have  suggested  in  a rough  way,  the  Protestants 
object  to  attending  it.  , i 

8257.  However,  on  that  you  speak  from  outside?— 1 
speak,  of  course,  fiom  outside,  but  also  from  cwiversations 
^ m™’  ^ia(^  Protestant  gentlemen  on  tlie  subject. 

8® 8.,  Suppose  you  were  wrong  in  thgt,  and  suppose 
the  Queen's  College,  Cork,  were  handed  ever  to  a body 
which,  by  whatever  circuitous  means  it  was  elected,  wss 
substantially  a Roman  Catholic'  body,  I suppose  the 
Protestants  of  tlie  South  of  Ireland  would  not  go  .10 
attending— would  they  ?— Perhaps  not  ' 
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, _ ..»ontemt>laie  terminating  their.  oppor-.  ■ be  not  only  a benefit  to  the  Roman.  Catholic  population,  Cork. 
getting  a OoSegiate  education  in  the  South  but^will,  in  my  opinion,  ■ be  a benefit  to  the  State 

wl^lse  would” you  provide  it?— From  what  I 8271.  It  is  not  through  want  of  a desire  to  learn,  or.  Stanley  Hax_ 
K'SStou*  of  Protestants  in  Cork,  the  majo-  through  want  of  talent  to  use  their  opportunities  that  rington,  Esq., 
?f  SL  nre  reasonable,  ! don’t  think  they  would  the  Catholics  don’t  come  to  these  Colleges?— No ; they  , b.a.,  j.p. 


kB0W  ? are  reasonable,  I don’t  think  they  would  the  Catholics  don’t  come  to  these  Colleges?— No ; they 

rlt/  f.^Midine  courses  of  lecture  in  a College  where  don’t  come  here— there,  is  no  use  in  blinking  the  fact- 
object  to '"ten  g maillly  Catholic,  so  long  as  they  because  the  College  is  not  constituted  on  lines  that  are  , 

tte  gove™fied  that  their  particular  faith  was  not  inter-  acceptable  to  Roman  Catholics.  _ (.  ,,  t 


5272.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  contemplate  that 


feo«iWlt^rmnse  vou  were  wrong-  about  that,  suppose  a University,  such  as  you  suggest,  should  be  in  touch 
v ^ are  so  unreasonable  as  to  lm  dissatisfied,  sup-  with  the  Technical  Schools?— Yes,  .1  think  it  might  oe 
,ha'  m,r  safeguard  broke  down?— My  answer  to  tliat  in  some  respects.  x _ . . 

we  Muld  not  help  it  then,  for  this  reason:  8273.  A Technical  School,  in  order  to  be  a useful 

enormous  proportion  of  Roman  Catlio-  adjunct  .to  a University  College,  ought  to  be  of  a higa 
in  Cork  and  the  South  of  Ireland,  I type?-Yes.  £1  ' 


lir  to  Protestants  in  Cork  and  the  South  of  Ireland,  I 
think  they  would  have  a right  to  got  a system  of  educa- 


8274.  And  not  a mere  school  for  handicraftsmen? — 


begimb*  1«».  The  Ttoltoitol  Edue.ito  Oemmitte. 
82fS  Most  Rev.  Div  Heady.— With  regard  to  that  m Cork  very  recently  obtained  pemission  from  the 
■ir'f  TM-rmidinrr  for  the  minority  ■ I suppose  you  are  National  Board  to  use  portion  of  the  Cork  Model  School 
P°ln  tw  l lre  tS  by  S hS  eduSonal  for  the  purposes  of  thdr  work.  Up  to  the  present  the 
authorities  ^thatv  it  is  an  unreasonable  thing  for  Catlio- . Committee  have  been jeueedmgly  cramped in  their  efforts 
not  E0  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  notwithstand-  to  promote  Technical  Education,  for  they  have  no  p ope 
lies  not  to  go  TO  All  , J?  ’ . I, ■ hniiAitiff  in  which  to  carrv  on  operations,  and  tliemoney 


ing  the  Protestant  element  there,  which  we  know  in- 
cludes a Divinity  School?— Yes. 

8264.  And  in  the  case  of  tine  National  Schools  here, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  t-lio  Catholic  districts, 
where  there  is  a Catholic  manager,  who  is  generally  a 


building  in  which  to  carry  on  operations,  and  the  money 
available  is  small ; but  I think,  from  what  I know  of 
what  has  been  done,  that  in  the  course  of  a few  years 
there  will  be  a very  satisfactory  system  of  Technical 
Education  in  Cork.  I might  mention  the  fact  that  the 


School,  and  rarely,  if  over,  has  any  complaint  been 
made  of  undue  interference? — Not  only  that,  but  I 
happen  to  know  an  Intermediate  School  in  Cork,  in 


so  successful  the  Committee  are  quite  unable  to  accom- 
modate, in  the  room  now  devoted  to  the  purpose,  the  . 
number  of  pupils  anxious  ,to  attend. . The  young  men 
attending  have  acquired  such  a knowledge  of  the  indus- 


of  -,0-tholio  ooumiiwity,  where 

Ikotestante  have  gone,  became  they  considered  the  edn-  ^ demJgdill„  ftat  fadlitie5  should  be  given  to  them 
cation  so  good.  , ° 

■»  *ith  ■»*}  ‘°  “eraedtata  (M.  which  are  . "» ^ tout  they  are  being  trained  for 

md«,  not  cnly  (Wbolic,  hi*,  elemal  n..n^ers,  to  „ ffandierifti-Tlita  is  so. 

many  o^  lbtotcffltonts  find  it  to  the.r  advantage  to  go  That  is  hardly  tiie  sort  of  institution  X was 

mis™]  of  the  facilities  which  these  schools  offer  1—  f_i  thought  yon  wished  to  know  about  what 

3266.  Umvereity. College,  Dublin,  is  under  the  manage-  g -'A  technical  Institution,  in  order  .to  be  an  ad- 
mit of  Jesuits,  and  us  therefore  more  jlmct  to  a University,  should  be  of  a different  tjpel- 


8266.  Umversity  College,  Dublin,  m under  the  manage-  lfl  g2®  g Technical  Institution,  in  order  to  be  an  ad- 

mint  of  Jesuits,  and  us  therefore  more  iunct  to  a Univorsity,  should  be  of  a different  ty pel-  . 

*»1  than  Cork  is  ever  likely  to  be.  Tliey  have  excel-  present. Tedinical  Education  in  Cork  is  only  in  its 

tat  educational  facilities  there,  and  Protestants  go  to  X ^ j telieye  th>  being  takm  it  sbo„s 

it inlarge  numbers  ? — I have  heard  so.  * i,a(-  before  lone  we  shall  have  not  only  a good  Technical 

8267.  With  these  facts  before  us,  is  it  reasonable  to  gcboo)  but  probably  a Technical  Institute  of  a superior 
suppose,  with  the  ordinary  safeguards  which  exist  in  , . , t£at  caseJ  j ^ink  it  would  be  a great  advan-  . 
tie  National  Schools,  even  although  there,  were  * ^ (aailiti9s  shouldeiist  in  Cork, for .the  teaching 

i practically  new  governing  body  in  Cork,  that  many  ^ branclle>  of  Soiencei  wbere  advanced  pupil. 

Protestants  would  not  avail  themselves  of  the-  oppor-  . g Tke  Colw  might  be  utilised  for  this  pur- 
tumty  of  getting  higher  education  m Cork,  rather  than  °e  6 

incur  the  expense  of  sending  thoir  sons  to  Dublin?— My  P 82'79  0ne  ieason  I asked  the  question  was,  because 
Gpnuon  is  they  would  avail  of  the  facilities  if  they  got  ■ ■ hased  th(J  claims  of  tlie  Borough  Council  to  a share 

s®feguards- . , • ■ _ ' , . in  the  government  of  tlie  College  on  the  work  which  they  • 

8268.  Do  you  think  that  the  Crown,  by  having  a are  SUnp0Sed  to  be  doing  for  Teclmical  Education?— I 

number  of  nominations  on  the  governing  body  of  tlie  t,linV  ^ey  will  be  daing  very  good  work  before  long. 


CuJege,  could  so  arrange  matters  - as  to  give  effective  g280  Lobeaxn  Sirrrn.— What  are  the  num- 

prateciuon  to  non-Oatholic  students  who  would  attend  bcrs  atl,endillg  the  Oork  College? — I am  not  familiar 
I think  it  .is  quito  possible.  witi1  the  attendance  at  the  present  moment. 

8260.  That  is  one  reason,  m my  opinion,  at  least,  8281  Tlds  ig  tlie  Calendar  for  1889.  There  was  then 

Thy  nonunation  by  the  Crown  to  a certain  number  of  total'of  matriculated  and  non-matriculated  students,  of 

places  would  be  extremely  desirable  ; and  now  you  say  lg8  . but  j notice  in  188l-2  there  were  over  400  students? 
that  no  matter  what  may  be  done  in  Dublin  or  else-  Probably 

mere,  the  present  state  of  things  in  Cork  cannot  in  fact  82g2  ^ an  exceptionally  high,  number,  hut 

0,ntmue?-I  believe  so  ; I don’t  think  it  can  continue.  f1,-vp  were  distinctly  over  300  students  in  former  years  ; 

oc/u.  I wish  to  refer  to  two  or  tliroo  figures  in  the  hat  wouid  you  ascribe  the  falling  off,  because  the 

ir,r.U°,  here-  011  whidl  1 'wil1  baHe  a <luodlon-  D"r'  constitution  of  the  Queen’s  College  has  been  practically 
i tlrf  if8t  year,  for  which  we  have  a Report,  the  me  throughout?— I am  not  familiar  with  tlie 

learned  Professor  of  Greek  in  this  College  gave  231  cause  of  xis°  and  fall  of  the  students  since  I was 
"“J®*  hve  students,  all  told,  in  three  years’  classes,  , , e but  on  f actS)  I suppose  it  was  probably  in 

f mIwJ g°t  prizes.  The  learned  Professor  of  Latin  cons’  uei(ce  0f  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Uni- 

| r.’e  -lectures,  during  the  year  to  eight  students,  ail  y6vs[^  "but  I am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 

• i v ,or_™e  three  years.  The  learned  Professor  of  ’ to  express  any  opinion  on  it.  ! have . heard 

; language,  Literature,  and  History,  gave  167  that  given  as  the  reason. 

"*ure-s  to  twelve  students,  all  told,  and  I find,  having  8283_  p6fore  that  there  had  been  something  like 
oyer  the  names,  that  there  are -no  more  than  twenty"  students  a year  increase,  and  the  number 
irteen.or  fourteen  students  altogether  attending  lee-  seemed  to  be  gradually  going  up,  until  tfliere  were  over 
l thS'  1?‘^bese  three  subjects.  Now,  taking  together  these  4Q0  . ^ wjiat  WOuld  you  ascribe  the  reason  of  the 
l acta> , do  you  • think  there  is  any  responsible  faiw  0ff?— Since  I left  the  College  myself,  I have  not 

| thai . u ' bDdy‘in  the  wllo:ie  world  ^x&t  w0llld  say  been  much  in  touch  with  it,  and,  therefore,  I cannot. 

f aniiK»Ch'-a  sfc.ate  of  things  ought  to  continue  to  exist  wbat  the  reason  of  the  falling  off  is.  I don’t  fed 

it  Public  money  ?— On  the  face  of  it,  competent  to  give  an  opinion. 
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I cannot  say  whether  it  was  or  not.  It  may  have 
been  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  Royal 
University.  . ,, 

8285.  Even  under  the  present  constitution  there 
seemed  much  prospect  of  the  College  being  a success 
in  1881-82  ?-On  the  face  of  it,  I admit,  it  was  more 
successful  then  than  now,  hut  as  to  why  there  has  been 
a falling  off  I cannot  offer  an  opinion. 

8286.  Dr.  Starkie. — 'You  propose  that  on  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  College,  as  reconstructed  by  you,  there 
should  be  a representative  of  the  County  Council  and 
of  the  Borough  Council ; has  your  experience  of  these 
recently  constituted  bodies  been  of  such  a kind  that 
you  would  be  induced  to  believe  they  would  select 
proper  representatives? — I think  they  would.  For  in- 
stance, the  Corporation  have  selected  good  men  on  the 
Technical  Education  Committee  in  Cork. 

8287.  You  don’t  think  they  would  introduce  politics 

into  the  College,  or  try  to  make  it  a kind  of  Donny- 
brook  Fair?— Well,  we  are  very  fond  of  politics  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  I do  not  anticipate  any  danger 
in  this  respect.  , 

8288.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  likelihood 

of  their  selecting  men  outside  their  own  body  ?— d think 
they  would.  . 

8089.  They  don’t  invariably  select  men  of  their  own 


■body?— No.  Some  of  the  very  best  men  on  the  Tech- 
nical  Education  Committee,  selected  by  the  Corpora- 
tion,  are  men  outside  their  own  body.  They  have 
also  selected  some  of  their  own  body,  but  on  the  whole 
they  have  selected  some  excellent  men. 

8290.  Professor  Dickey.— -The  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  College  are  Roman  Catholic?— I believe 
that  that  is  so  ; but  I don’t  know  what  the  statistics  of 
the  College  are  at  the  present  moment,  as  far  as  religion 
goes. 

8291.  And  that  has  been  so  from  the  beginning?— 
I believe  so. 

8292.  The  President  of  the  College  lias  always  been 
a Roman  Catholic?— I believe  so. 

8293.  We  have  heard  a good  deal  about  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Belfast  and  Galway  ; would  you  say  that  the 
atmosphere  of  this  College  is  Roman  Catholic?— I would 
not  say  it  is. 

8294.  With  regard  to  the  material  for  University 
students  in  Munster  are  there  any  students  at  present 
going  through,  the  Royal  University  who  don’t  avail 
themselves  of  the  ,facilities  afforded  by  the  College?— I 
have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  schools  to  answer 
that  question.  I would  prefer  that  you  would  put  it 
to  somebody  connected  with  one  of  the  schools. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Rev.  T.  H. 
Tierney,  c C. 


Rev.  T.  H.  Tierney,  c-c.,  St.  Jc 
Witness  appointed  to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  l 
Angela’s, 

8295.  Chairman. — You  are  here,  Mr.  Tierney,  as 
representing  the  Ursuline  Community  at  Blaokroek 
and  St.  Angela’s ; will  you  state  what  you  have  got  to 
say  on  behalf  of  that  body? — I will  make  a brief  state- 
ment with  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the  Te>rms  of 
Reference.  After  that  I would  prefer  to  be  guided  by 
any  questions  that  may  be  put  to  me.  It  seems  to 
me,  in  making  the  statement,  that  I could  not  be  very 
much  'helped  by  questions.  Adhering  to  the  terms  of 
your  Reference : “ to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of 
higher  education  in  Ireland  outside  Trinity  College, 
and  to  report  as  to  what  reforms  are  desirable,  in  order 
to  render  that  education  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
Irish  people,”  it  seems  to  me  that  I shall  be  rendering 
the  Commission  the  best  help  it  is  in  my  power  to 
render  it  if  I put  before  them,  in  the  first  place, 
some  facts  and  figures  with  regard  to  University 
Education  in  the  South  of  Ireland  during  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  chiefly  with  reference  to  girls,  for 
I have  been  summoned  primarily  as  representing  the 
interests  and  views  of  the  Ursuline  Communities  of 
Blackrock  and  St.  Angela’s. 

I begin,  then,  by  stating  that  the  University  Edu- 
cation of  women  in  the  South  of  Ireland  was 
practically  introduced  by  the  Ursuline  nuns,  when 
the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’ Callaghan,  Bishop  of  Cork, 
authorised  them  to  open  University  classes  in  1890. 
Previous  to  that  there  had  been  a few  isolated 
women  students,  but  there  had  been  no  combined 
effort  to  promote  University  Education  for  girls.  Since 
that  date  almost  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  Uni- 
versity Education  of  girls  in  Munster  has  been  the 
work  of  these  same  Ursuline  nuns.  I subjoin  some 
figures  which  will  give  the  Commission  some  idea  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Ursuline  Community : “ University 
passes,  171 ; Matriculation,  76  ; First  Arts,  47  ; Second 
Arts,  33 ; B.A.,  17 ; M.A.,  2.  Distinctions  and 
Honours,  56,  including  English,  Ancient  Classics, 
Experimental  Physics,  Modern  Languages,  Logic, 
Ethics,  Metaphysics,  and  7 Exhibitions  and  a Stu- 
dentship in  Modern  Languages,  with  first  place  in  the 
Honour  list.  This  student  was  awarded  a Fellowship 
two  years  later.  The  number  of  students  in  the  present 
year  for  University  classes  is  thirty-one. 

Now,  it. seems  to  me  a first  principle  in  this  matter, 
that  to  make  adequate  provision  for  higher  education  is 
as  much  the  business  of  the  State  as  to  make  such  ad- 
equate provision  for  Primary  and  Intermediate  edu- 
cation ; and  yet  this  mass  of  University  work  has  been 
done  by  the  Ursuline  nuns  without  the  smallest  as- 
sistance in  the  shape  of  endowment,  grant,  or  aid  of 
any  kind.  The  expense  of  purchasing  ground  in  the 
city  of  Cork,  of  building  and  fitting  up  St.  Angela’s, 
which  is  the  largest  school  of  its  kind  in  Ireland,  to- 
gether with  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  Uni- 
versity Education  in  both  houses,  has  been  an  enormous 
drain  on  the  funds  of  the  community.  If  the  Com- 


seph’s,  Mayfield,  Cork,  examined. 

Trsuline  Community  of  Nuns  at  Blackrock  and  St.  ! 
Cork. 

missioners  will  be  good  enough  to  compare  the  work  jj 

done,  according  to  the  figures  submitted,  with  that  done  _ 

by  the  State-endowed  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  in  the  \ 
same  period,  it  will  help  them  to  realise  better  the  full 
force  of  the  statements  made  on  behalf  of  the  Ursuline 
nuns.  I am  authorised  to  put  before  the  Commis-  • 
sionere,  as  well  as  I can,  the  wish  of  the  Ursuline 
nuns ; and  what  they  think  best  for  the  higher  edu-  j 

cation  of  girls  in  Ireland.  What  the  Ursuline  nuns 
think,  and  what  I think  myself,  would  be  best  for  t 

the  interest  of  Southern  girls,  and  also  for  girls  ‘ 

throughout  Ireland,  would  he  the  establishment  of  a | 
fully-affiliated  College  for  girls  in  Cork,  either  affiliated  : 
to  an  independent  University  in  Cork  (which  we  would  | 
prefer),  or  affiliated  to  a wider  University,  but  as  inde-  1 
pendent  as  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  was  in  connection  ‘ 
with  the  Queen’s  University  in  the  old  days,  with  a ■ 

staff  of  its  own,  examinations  of  its  own  in  certain  | 

faculties,  and  supervision  by  a higher  Senate  to  keep 
the  standard  up  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  University  | 
for  men.  In  some  of  the  faculties  there  would  be  no  ob-  j 
jection  to  common  Professors  and  common  lecture  rooms,  ' 
for  instance,  in  the  Medical  Faculty,  with  obvious  limi- 
tations. With  regard  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  it  seems  to 
the  Ursuline  nuns  that  it  would  be  a false  principle  to  f 
start  with  that  the  same  education  that  suits  boys  and 
young  men  will  he,  of  necessity,  suitable  for  girls-  ; 
Roughly  speaking,  £140,000  has  been  hitherto  spent  in 
Ireland  for  University  Education.  Of  that  absolutely  | 
none,  except  a small  sum  given  to  individual  pupils  in 
prizes,  haa  been  devoted  to  the  education  of  girls. 
They  have  been  simply  tolerated ; allowed  to  take  ; 
whatever  advantage  tney  could  of  a system  of  edu- 
cation intended  for  young  men.  Now,  men  being 
differently  constituted  by  nature,  the  educational  ideal 
for  men  cannot  by  that  very  fact  'be  ideal  for  women. 

Hi  seems  to  us  that  things  are  advanced  sufficiently 
to  render  it  desirable  to  make  special  provision  for 
women,  not  being  hampered  by  the  consideration  of 
vested  interests,  and  so  on,  that  hold  in  countries  where  t 
education  for  women  has  been  long  since  developed.  It 
seems  to  us  that  in  making  due  provision  now  for  the 
education  of  girls,  it  ought  to  be  made,  as  far  as 
possible,  on  an  ideal  system.  The  Ursuline  nuns  and 
others,  whose  views  should  have  considerable  influence, 
are  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  separate  provi- 
sion made  for  girls.  If  there  were  three  Univer- 
sity Colleges  for  girls,  one  in  Dublin,  one  in  Belfast, 
and  one  in  Cork,  the  Belfast  one  might  be  arranged  to 
suit  the  needs  of  Protestants,  and  those  in  Dublin  and 
Cork  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  of  Catholics.  The  nuns 
wish  me,  in  expressing  their  views,  to  put  forward  one 
point.  They  are  very  much  opposed  to  centralisation 
of  any  kind ; they  believe  it  has  been  a dead  fai.ore 
wherever  it  has  been  tried.  We  find  all  over  Europe 
at  present  that  it  has  been  abandoned,  except  in 
France,  and  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  else  that  we 
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, Tf  seems  to  us  that  it  would  he  ferent  examination,  but  arranged  by  the  Senate,  so  that  CoaK. 

aSoeF  ..o  Trish  to  have  an  experiment  made  on  the  same  standard  of  difficulty  would  be  maintained.  — 

...  . - -> 4—~<— 1 8303.  The  duty  of  the  Senate  would  be  to  form  a April  11,1902. 


. tiord  on  us  Irish  to  nave  an 

ffery  hara  that  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  — , 

ms  mi  eorp  > A w<)rld  over.  Tliere  is  another  sort  of  analogy,  so  as  to  have  different  things  mac 
a utter  r immediatelv  to  Cork,  and  eauivalent.  having  recard  to  different  circumstances  ?- 


an  utter  r m0re  ^mediately  to  Cork,  and  equivalent,  having  regard  to 

consideration  making  out  tfoe  figures  myself  Precisely.  . j _ .. 

y is  this » , ^iWeg  in  Cork  as  to  what  would  8304.  Have  you  seen  this  matter  discussed  with  other 

with  the  number  of  students,  men  and  women,  bodies?—* We  had  a conference  on  the  matter,  both 

he  the  pros  statistics  in  every  possible  way,  with  the  nuns  and  with  the  teachers  of  boys  schools 


Pev.T.  H. 
Tierney,  o.o. 


fLtintr  OUT  statistics  in  every  possible  way,  with  the  nuns  and  i. — — - , 

After„„i^  -ufrantee  within  two  or  three  years  after  the  in  the  city,  and  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  views  which 
*e  cUCh  a College  that  there  would  be  200  women  I put  forward  now.  They  seem  to  express  the  views 

starting  • nQjj  the  College  were  removed  of  the  people  generally  who  are  concerned  with  edu- 

that  number  would  fall  to  eighty  or  less,  cation  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
j *hiVerv  purpose  of  this  Commission  would  seem  8305.  I am  not  saying  a word  against  your  views, 
V 1 One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Commission  which  to  me  are  very  interesting  ?— It  seems  tome  that 

to  be  defeated.  ^ wide.lv.  Parents  ..-iris  are  differently  constituted  by  nature,  and  intended 


' j,n  4^  spread  education  more  widely.  Parents  girls  ax-  — — j 

wX  not  send  their  girls  to  Dublin;  above  all  they  to  fill  different  spheres  from  men.  The  ideal  scheme  of 


I^WnTtViTto  be 'non-rosddent.'  A very  large  education  for  boys  would  not  be  the  ideal  scheme  for 
won?  be  non-resident,  and  can  only  attend  girls. 

1iUm«r  Furthermore,  the  great  expense  of  going  8306.  Of  oourse  you  are  aware  that  opposite  views 
f^s  and  forwards  to  Dublin  would  be  a very  prevail  in  other  quarters,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
SS^s  item  to  these  people.  We  based  our  calcula-  a great  many  women  have  taken  their  degrees  on  the 
lenwitmw*™^^  and  +I»«  same  examinations  as  men?— Certainly.  Of  course  the 


the  Intennediato  statistics  and  the  . ...  , 

University  statistics.  Comparing  the  statistics  education  of  women  is  of  very  recent  development, 
with  those  for  women,  200 


seems  and  it  seems  to  me  that  no  special  provision  has  been 


toe  least  number  that  can  be  looked  for  if  there  yet  made  for  them,  and  hitherto  they  have  only  been 
in  Oork.  It  will  supply  the  .nows4toft  theimel.es  in,  as  well  «s  they  ton,  with 
ionj,  pf  over  1,000,000  Catholics  whose  needs  must  the  schemes  devised  for  men. 

needs  ot  ^ ^ „OC£)  of  girls  far  away  8307.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy.— Your  proposals  seem 


be  supplied,  to  the  position  of  the  to  me  to  ho  based  on  the  hypothesis  ttiat  you  are^to 


SersS  for  giriB  if  tile  scheme  wens  adopted,  I ham  a University  in  Cork!— That  is  a matter  that 
S prefer  to8  hare  it  under  the  same  Senate  that  I do  not  enter  into  specially.  I would  prefer  supply 
would  manage  the  University  for  men,  in  order  that  to  express  the  views  of  the  nuns  and  otters  S.’JSS 
r“taSdB,houM  ho  more  effectively  kept  up,  and  I was  speaking  But  the  *5 


Mdr™  were  a wider  University,  and 

wi*l  te  equal  to  that  of  the* men.  Of  course,  the  life-  there  would  still  be  a possibility  of  affiliation  to  that 

. . 1 V • V i.  xl,_  ...... id  lava  nrarta vi nrr  in  PI  same  Scheme. 


work  for  which  most  of  the  girls  would  be  preparing 
would  probably  be  the  teaching  profession.  The  vast 
body  would  become  teachers  in  the  Convent  Schools,  Uni- 
versity and  Intermediate,  for  which  there  is  a very  great- 
difficulty  in  providing  properly  trained  teachers. 

Furthermore,  the  teaching  in  a great  number  of  private 
families  is  at  present  entrusted  to  absolutely  incom- 

TMUJu^^thos^whiTact^'^vernesses^in  lie  South  that  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  his  views,  and  toe  nuns 

tt&sisftaisjsrs  ■Sf*  irt s^ss* 

gard  to  the  relations  of  the  University  College  for  girls 
with  the  new  University  that  we  may  suppose  to  be 


in  the  same  scheme.  _ 

8308.  Suppose  you  had  no  University  in  Oork,  but 
that  you  had  a University  College  that  was  acceptable 
to  Catholics  generally,  male  and  female,  so  far  as  the 
character  of  the  University  College  was  concerned, 
what  I would  wish  to  know  is  would  these  sugges- 
tions still  fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  nuns  ?— Quite 
the  same  as  before.  Dr.  O’Callaghan  has  asked  me 


established,  as  far  as  the  Medical  F acuity  is  concerned, 
the  Bishop  of  Cork  desires  me  to  emphasise  the  fact 
that  no  provision  for  girls  would  be  satisfactory  for 


ing  complete  centralisation  as  satisfactory  to  us  here, 
but  my  plea  for  girls  would  not  be  altered  even  in  case 
there  was  no  University  here  in  Cork.  ....  . 

8309.  University  work  is  generally  divided  into 
tutorial  work  and  professorial  work.  Suppose  that 


Catholics  that  would  not  arrange  for  separate  class-  the  tutorial  work . was  done  m .the  convene,  wi  n ree 

rooms  and  separate  teaching.  He  considers  that  Die  best  ™eans  £ . , , TTnjversitv  iectUres 

arrangements  hitherto  made  in  the  Queen’s  College  for  girls  then  be  p r p ,,  X u werl 

that  purpose,  here  in  Cork  at  any  rate,  quite  insuf-  or  professonaT  lectures  , n e®. 

ficient,  quite  inadequate,  and  such  as  would  not  meet  generally  acceptable  to  Si  most  Batis 

the  wishes  of  Catholics,  nor  be  satisfactory.  If  that  solution  would  no ;be accepted  as  the  most  satos- 

proper  provision  were  made  he  would  not,  as  far  as  he  factory,  they  woind  make  the  best  of  it 


8310.’  It  would  not  be  the  most  satisfactory  1 — >Be- 


himaelf  is  personally  concerned,  offer  any  opposition  to  w"'-. 

further  development  in  that  direction,  if  there  were  any  fore  going  as  far_as  that,  £ would  like  ^^owweuld. 


demand  for  ii ; b«  that  would  bo’  . thing  for  eon-  in  that  case,  there  ba  a toffldent  ondowmmit  for  this 
sideration  later  on  because  it  does  not  seem  that  there  porhm  of  the  University  Co  g • 


is  any  demand  at  present. 

Chairman. — Do  I understand  that  your  pri- 


8311.  I would  rather  not  touch  the  question  of  en- 
dowment at  present?— That  is  a vital  point  in  ^ the 


University  for  women? — Not  a separate  University, 
but  a separate  University  Colloge,  affiliated  under  the 
same  Senate. 

8297.  That  is  with  a view  to  getting  degrees  from  a 
Common  University? — (Getting  degrees  with  the  stamp 
of  a common  University,  the  standard  being  maintained 
by  a common  Senate. 

8298.  Would  it  be  on  the  same  examinations? — Not 
the  same  examinations  precisely,  but  the  scheme  to  be 
submitted  to  the  same  Senate  which  would  arrange 
the  examinations  for  men  and  women. 

8299.  I thought  your  point  was  that  the  intellectual 
nature  of  women  malde  it  appropriate  that  there 
should  be  different  provisions? — Yes,  that  is  why  I 
said  the  examinations  should  be  separate,  but  the 
scheme  to  be  submitted  to  a common  Senate  in  order 
to  guarantee  a standard. 


which  if  continued  would  make  the  development  of 
the  work  of  University  Education  of  girls  absolutely 
impracticable.  , , . , 

8312.  Something  might  be  done  by  the  giving  of  cer- 
tain indirect  assistance  for  a College  for  girls.  You 
have  spoken  of  Dr.  O’Callaghan’s  views  as  to  the  un- 
desirability of  males  and  females  attending  the  same 
classes?— In  the  Medical  Faculty.  He  did  not  express 
any  views  as  to  the  other  classes,  but  I am  not  autho- 
rised to  speak  in  favour  of  mixed  classes  in  them  either. 
It  is  only  with  regard  to  the  Medical  Faculty  that  he 
expressed  an  objection. 

8313.  You  would  consider  it  objectionable  that  males 
and  females  should  attend  together  in  the  same  dissect- 


ing-rooms?—Yes.  . , , 

8314.  In  the  case  of  dissections,  and  possibly  of  some 
certain  subjects,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be 


PurPO»»  TWOTid  Uo  to  haw®  » dJEereiit  °ndesir>bls.  to  have  them  all  together;  but,  epeatai 
standard?— No,  not  a different  standard  of  difficulty.  „eneranv  jn  the  Arts  and  in  all  those  subjects  that  lead 

■wi  equsl  standard  of  difficulty  should  be  maintained,  & to  Medicine,  I suppose  there  would  be  no  objection 

mat  there  would  be  a guarantee,  but  there  should  * x^eir  attending  common  rooms  under  the  same  Pro- 

a difference,  lessor?— No  very  great  objections  ; but  it  would  not  be 

8391.  Mutatis  mutandisl — Yes.  the  scheme  which  I was  asked  to  put  forward,  and  which 

It  would  be  a different  examination  ?— A dif-  was  considered  satisfactory  and  desirable. 
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Cork.  ' 8315.  Mr-  Justice  Madden. —Do  you  propose-  that 

' men  students  and  women  students  should- be  examined. 

Apn'2 11,'1902-il-in  the  same  subjects,  or  that  there' should  be  a division? 

• — — To  some  extent,  a division  would  be  desirable.  Greater 

T:  • prominence'  should  be  given,  for  example,  to.  Music  for 

uiemcj , c.c.  womeil)  and  also  to  the  art  of  teaching.  . 

8316.  But  you  would  examine  both  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Mathematics? — Yes. 

8317.  Then  I don’t  understand  how  you  are  to  dif- 
ferentiate the  examinations,  except  in  point  of  diffi- 
culty?— The  view  of  the  nuns  would  be  that.  Classics 
and  advanced  Mathematics  would  not  be  so  absolutely 
essential  to  girls  in  general. 

8318.  Suppose  a girl  goes  in  for  Greek,  and  a boy 
goes  in  for  Greek,  you  would  keep  up  the  same 
standard  for  both.  If  one  paper  was  easier  than 
another,  there  would  be  a difficulty? — The  difference 
would  be  rather  in  the  general  scheme  of  studies,  not  in 
the  papers.  The  papers  should  be  of  corresponding  dif- 
ficulty. I would  prefer -that  the  affairs  of  both  Colleges 
would  be  regulated  by  a common  Senate,  so  that  there 
would  be  some  guarantee  obtained  in  that  way  of  an 
equally  high  standard. 

8319.  You  would  give,  in  the  case  of  women  students, 

a wider  range  of  selection? — Yes.  ;* 

8320.  But  in  each  subject  you  would  keep  up  the 
same  standard  ? — Yes ; I consider  that  absolutely  essen- 
tial— otherwise  the  women’s  degrees  would  be  under-  . 
valued. 

8321.  Do  I understand  the  Colleges  you  suggest  to  be 

residential  Colleges  ?— Both.  The  nans  are  prepared  to 
provide  ah  absolutely  residential  College)  and  a College 
at  which  students  will  attend'  all  their'-fclasses  and  lec- 
tures; • ■ 

‘8322.  Coming  to  more  sordid  considerations,  do  you 
propose  that  those  should  be  endowed  by  the  State  ? — - 
At  the  least,  that  there  should  be  a grant  in  aid.  Other- 
wise, it  would  be  impossible. 

8323.  Suppose  that  that  were  found  impracticable — 
suppose  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  happened 
to  have  at  the  time  a great  many  demands  on  his  purse 
and  that  there  were  a'  reformed  Royal  University, 
would  you  be  in-  favour  of  iimiting  the  degrees  of  the  < 
reformed  Royal  University  to  students  who  had  under- 
gone, -somewhere  or -other,  a Collegiate  course  of  train-  - 
ing?— Not  absolutely.  I would,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, leave  them  open. 

-8324.  That  is  your  view,  with  special  reference  to 
women? — Both  with  reference  to  women  and  men,  I 
would  leave  them  open.  • 

8325.  -But  there  is  a special  difficulty  with  regard  to 
women,  is  there  not,  if  that  were  ..me? — Well,  I don’t 
think  so,  as  far  as  those  resident  in  Cork  are  concerned? 
—Of  eourse,  the  vast  bulk  of  our  girls  students  reside 
The  Witness 


in  their  own  homes.  It  would  seem  to  be  very  hard  to* 
cut  them  off- altogether.  To  keep  them  in  touch,  with 
the  University  as  a.  teaching  body,  the  multiplication  of 
local  examinations  would*  be  very  effective.  . 

8326.  • I should  be  glad  if  you  could  offer  any  practical 
suggestion,  on  the  assumption  that,  degrees  were,  re- 
stricted to  those  who  had  undergone  a Collegiate  train- 
ing, because  I quite  appreciate  the.  difficulty  in  the  case 
of  women,  and  more  especially  in  the  case  of  women  of’ 
your  Church? — We  have  alreudy  a residential  College  at- 
Blackrock. 

8327.  Would  it  bo  possible  to  have  certain  Lecturers; 
recognised  for  tutorial  purposes  ? — There  would  be  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  that  way.  We  have  a residential 
College,  and  a College  not  purely  residential  combined. 
The  residential  College  is  at  Blackrock,  and  there  are- 
eighty-four  students  there  at  present.  In  the  event  of 
some  sort  of  grant  in  aid,  the  accommodation  could  be 
very  much  extended. 

8328.  Professor  Lorrain  Smith.— -There  is  one  point, 
about  the  special  classes  in  Medicine:  you  would  con- 
template having  the  same  teachers ?• —The  same  teachers, 
and  they  might  use  the  same  halls ; but  an  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  by  having  different  hours  for  the- 
lectures.  That  applies  specially  to  dissecting. 

8329.  That  would  put  an  additional  demand  on  the- 
Professors,  whose  time  is  already  well  filled  upl— r 
would  merely  apply  it  to  dissecting,  and  one  or  two 
other  things  ; but  not  to  the  whole  Medical  course. 

8330.  You  would  be  guided  by  experience? — Yes  ; and 
I don’t  think  the  demand  would  arise  for  a long  time. 

8331.  You  would  not  insist  on  different  hospitals?— 
No;  and  I think  that  the  matter  might  be  left  to  a 
common  Senate,  provided  that  the  Senate  was  satisfac- 
tory to  Catholics.  There  would  be  plenty  of  room  for 
experience  to  come  in  afterwards,  and  the  insuperable- 
difficulty  would  only  be  -with  regard  to  the  dissecting, 
and  one  or  two  other  matters. 

[By  way  of  explanation  of  answers  8296-8299,  8305- 
8309,  I should  like  to  emphasise  my  conviction:—!. 
That  education  means  very  much  more  than  the  teach- 
ing of  certain  subjects  ; to  be  worthy  of  its  name  it  must- 
cover  moral  developments,  &c.,  &c.  2.  That  girls  beihg, 
as  I have  pointed  out,  differently  constituted  from  men, 
and  intended  by  nature  obviously  for  different  spheres, 
a system  of  education  which  would  he  an  ideal  one  for 
men,  must  be,  co  ipso,  not  an- ideal' one  for  women.  3. ; 
That  no  alterations  in- the  present  state  of  things  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  taking  our  girls  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  nuns  and  transferring  them  even  to  a re- 
formed Queen’s  College,  would  be  satisfactory  to  Irish  ' 
Catholic  parents — Statement  added  by  Witness  when 
correcting  proof."] 
withdrew. 


J.  Cotter,  Esq., 


J.  Cotter,  Esq.,  m.d.,  m.ch.,  e.r.c.s.i.,  Consulting  Surgeon,  Mercy  Hospital,  Cork,  examined. 


8332.  Chairman. — Dr.  Cotter,  yon  have  got  something 
to  say  to  us.  Will  you  kindly  proceed? — I have  the 
honour  to  appear  before  the  Commission,  and  wish  to 
state,  in -the  first  plac  that  my  views  are  entirely  per- 
sonal, and  that  I represent  no  particular  body  or  inte- 
rest. I am  not  armed  with  any  statistics  or  historical 
references,  and  the  only  claim  I have  to  be  considered 
an  educationalist  is  that  I have  been  engaged  in  teach- 
ing Medical  students,  in  various  capacities  for  twenty 
years.  My  desire  is  simply  to  place  before  you  my 
ideas  on  the  University  Question,  to  which  I have  given 
much  thought  from  time  to  time.  I regret  that  I am 
precluded  by  the  Terms  of  Reference  to  this  Commission 
from  alluding  to-  a scheme  for  the  settlement  of  the 
question  which,  to  my  mind,  has  the  merit  of  being  the 
simplest  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  the  one  to  which 
there  would  be  the  least  objection  all  round,  which 
does_  not  necessitate  the  establishment  of  any  new  Uni- 
versity, and  Which,  though  it  may  not  be  considered  by  ■ 
some  as  fully  satisfying  the  Catholic  demand,  still,  on 
the  principle  of  give-and-take,  which  must  necessarily 
be  the  basis  of  agreement  where  differences  of  opinion 
exist,  might  be  accepted  as  the  best  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances— I refer  to  the  establishment  of  a residential 
College  for  Catholics  in  connection  with  the  University 
of  Dublin,  having  the  same  rights  as. Trinity  College,  . 
in  addition  to  the  continuation  of  the  Royal  University 
on  the  lines  of  the  late  Queen’s  University,  with' such 
alterations  in  the  governing-  bodies  of  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges of  Cork  and  Galway  as  would  make  them  accept- 
able to  the  Catholic  majority  of  the  population-  in  their 
respective  provinces.  This  settlement, -if  it  could  be  ef- 
fected, would,  I believe,  satisfy  the  claims  of  the 


Catholics,  and  disarm  the  hostility  of  the' people  of  the 
province  • of  Ulster,  who,  according  -to  the  evidence  of 
the  witnesses  from  there  who  have  appeared  before  the 
Commission,,  object  to  the  establishment  of  any  sec-' 
tarian  University,  and  who  do  not  desire  an  indepen-  . 
dent  University  for  themselves.  - , . 

Now,  I pass  to  the  consideration  of  what  I believe  to 
be  the  best  scheme  of  settlement  within  the  scope  of  the- 
Commission.  Before  doing  so,  I wish  to  state  that, 
my  chief  object  in  appearing  before  you  is  to  assert  as  ' 
forcibly  as  I can  that,  in  my  opinion,  no  settlement  of  . 
the  University  Question  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
population  of  Munster  which  does  not  provide  for  main- 
taining hero  in  Cork,  on  account  of  existing  facilities  - 
which  may  be  made  available,  and  on  account  of  its 
position  as  the  largest  centre  in  the  province,  a properly- 
equipped  and  adequately  ondowed  University  College, 
fully  capable  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  people 
in  the  matter  of  University  Education  in  every  depart- 
ment. I might  refer  hero  to  the  resolution  which,  I 
take  it,  tire  Secretary  has  received  from  the  County  and 
City  of  Cork  Medical  and  Surgical  Society* — I have  not 
a copy  with  me,  but  the  Society,  voices  the  views  and 
opinions,  of  the  Medical  men  in  tlie  county  and  city  of  : 
Cork,  and  the  effect  of  the  resolution  was  that  in  the 
opinion,  of  the  Society  no  settlement  of  the  University 
Question  would  satisfy  the -people  of  the  South  of  Ire- 
land which  did  not  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  Cork 
as  a University  centre.  I don’t  know  the  exact  words. 

but  I proposed  it  myself.  

8333.  Probably  you  will  see  that  a copy* is  sent  in?— 
Yes,  I shall.  There  may;  be  a difference  of  opinion  A* 
to.liowjthis  end  may.be  best  reached  ; but-we  arej all  here 


See  page  631. 
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in  accordance  with  the  fixed  principle  that  centralisa- 
tion in.  education,  aa  in  other  matters,  is  objectionable 
and  injurious  to  our  interests,  and  that  we  should  have 
the  means  provided  for  our  obtaining  near  home  Uni- 
versity Education  of  the  highest  and  best  kind.  I do 
not  believe  myself  that  the  time  has  yet  arrived,  nor 
has  flie  necessity  arisen,  for  establishing  a separate  Uni- 
versity for  Munster,  and  I am  not  in  favour  of  a num- 
ber of  petty  Uniyersities  in  a poor  country,  with  a small 
and  diminishing  population. 

. I will  pass  on  to  some  of  the  points  which  I wish  to 
refer  to.  The  first  is: — “That  there  exists  amongst 
-the  Catholic  laity  in  Ireland  an  almost  universal  de- 
mand for  the  establishment  of  a University  mainly  for 

• 'Catholics,  and  conducted  on  principles  acceptable  to  the 
members  of  this  faith.”  This,  I think,  is  amply  de- 
monstrated by  the  numerous  efforts  made  from  time  to 
time  to  secure  this  end  by  Parliamentary  effort,  by  peti- 
tions to  the  Government,  by  pledges  exacted  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Irish  National  party  to  support  the  demand 
from  the  Government  of  a Catholic  University,  and  in 
point  of  fact  from  any  candidates  seeking  election  on 
any  of  the  local  governing  bodies  or  Councils.  The  second 
is That  this  demand  originates  from  the  laity,  and 

-is  not  the  outcome  of  ecclesiastical  pressure  in  any  sense.” 
I am  strongly  convinced  of  this,  and  believe  that  no 
■direct  pressure  has  been  brought  on  any  body  of  laymen 

• -in  this  connection.  I cannot  agree  with  the  evidence  of 
some  of  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before  the 
•Commission  and  stated  that  ,no  independent’  Catholic 
layman  is  to  be  found  in  Ireland,  an  assumption  which 
I regard  as  most  unwarrantable.  Catholic  laymen  aro 
as  free  in  the  expression  of  their  opinions  on  secular 
•questions  as  those  of  any  other  Church.  It  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  on  public  boards  men  whose  views  do  not 
invariably  coincide  with  the  views  of  the  Bishops  and 
•clergy  on  public  questions.  The  third  point  is : — 

“That  if  file  Catholics  in  Ireland  have  a conscien- 
tious objection  to  being  educated  in  mixed  Universities, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  recognise  this  objection,  and 
to  make  provision  accordingly.” 


The  next  point  is : — 

4.  Assuming  that  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
providing  a University  acceptable  to  Catholics,  I would 
humbly  submit  the  following  provisions  : — 

(o.)  Governing  body  (Senate) : 

The  Senate  should  be  composed  mainly  of  laymen, 
the  Bishops  and  clergy  having  only  such  representation 
as  would  enable  them  to  safoguard  file  faith  and  morals 
of  the  undergraduates.  Every  province  in  Ireland 
should  have  its  fair  share  of  representation,  and  Lein- 
ster and  Dublin  not  more  than  any  other. 

(b.)  Site  of  proposed  University: 

The  University  should  be  situated  in  Dublin,  should 
oe  adequately  and  properly  endowed,  and  should  liaVe 
attached  a-  largo  residential  College. 


(c.)  Affiliated  Colleges : 

The  Queen’s  Colleges  of  Cork  and  Galway,  with  the 
governing  bodies  altered  so  as  to  render  them  accept- 
able to  the  Catholics  residing  in  the  provinces,  should 
be  reoognised  University  Colleges,  the  Professors  having 
the  same  rights  and  slatus  ns  those  in  the  residential 
university  College,  with  the  power  of  conducting  all  ex- 
aminations except  for  degrees,  which  should  he  held  in 
umJei'mty.  Visitors  might  be  appointed  by  the 
f ~?te  °£  University  to  supervise  the  examinations 

tli  fcv  ^ diversity  Colleges.  At  the  final  examinations 
e aitiliated  Colleges  should  have  the  same  number  of 
examiners  m every  subject  as  the  residential  College, 
(d-)  Residence. 


sitv  r nCat^enJlc  year’s  residence  in  the  central  Univer- 
,,  olle8e  should  be  required  of  all  students  present- 
B em  selves  for  any  degree  in  the  University. 

(e.)  Extern  students : 

no^hfa  yfars  a£ter  th®  establishment  of  the  University 
those  Allowing  their  studies  in  the 
university  Colleges,  • should  be  recognised, 
laymen ®°rernin£  ^9^7  should  be  composed  chiefly  of 
norj,;  ’ ®Presentative  of  every  province  in,  equal  pro- 
431(1  clei'gy  Irave  only  such  re- 
M t0  ^guard  the  faith  and  morals  of 
* nates,  and  to  exercise  such  influence  that 


nothing  in  the  teaching  would  controvert  Catholic  doc- 
trine., The  University  should  be  . situate  in  Dublin. 
There  should  be  a .residential  College  attached,  vyich  i 
separate  governing  body.  The  endowment  should,  be 
ampta  The  affiliated  Colleges  would  include  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  Galway  and  Cork.  The  governing 
bodies  should  be  such  as  to  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  priests  and  the  people,  and  the  Deans  of  Residence, 
as  in  the  Charter  of  the  Queen’s  University,  should  lie 
re-established. 

Then,  as  to  the  appointment  and  status  of  Profes- 
sors ; the  Professors  should  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
erning bodies,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate, 
the  status  of  the  Professors  in  all  the  Colleges  being  the 
same.  The  present,  what  I may  call  “Oastle  method” 
of  appointment  of  Professors  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
the  best ; as  I understand,  at  present  the  Professors  in 
the  Queen's  College  are  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, or  the  Chief  Secretary,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  President  of  the  College.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
throws  too  much  power  into  the  hands  of  one  individual 

the  President  of  the  College.  Such  appointments, 
practically  by  one  man,  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  those 
which  are  the  outcome  of  the  common,  wisdom  of  a 
representative  .body,  for  they  are  less  likely  to  make  a 
mistake.  I object  to  the  method  of  appointment  in  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  by  promotion  from  one  Chair  to 
another.  It  happened  recently  in  this  College  that  a 
Ohair  was  vacant,  and  a gentleman  was  transferred  from 
another  Chair.  I think  all  the  appointments  fo'  these 
Chairs  should  be  open  to  every  graduate  of  the  College, 
and  to  those  outside  the  College  who  have  a claim  to 
the  position,  and  should  be  fully  advertised. 

The  examinations  should  be  conducted  by  the  different 
Colleges,  except  the  examinations  for  degrees,  and  they 
should  he  subject  to  Visitation,  and  if  necessary,  extern 
Examiners  should  he  appointed.  For  degree  examina- 
tions held  in  the.  University  all  the  Colleges  should  have 
equal  representation  on  the  Examining  Boards,  with 
extern  Examiners  also. 

As  to  the  question  of  residence,  all  undergraduates 
for  every  degree  should  have  one  academic  year’s  resi- 
dence in  the  central  University  College,  with  lectures  in 
advanced  subjects,  such  as  in  Medicine,  say,  Bacterio- 
logy,  Hygiene,  Operative  Surgery,  and  hospital  attend- 
ance. As  to  Extern  students,  after  the  lapse  of  three 
years,  no  instruction  or  attendance  at  lectures  will  be 
recognised,  except  at  a University  College.  Fellows 
to  the  University  should  be  appointed  by  examination 
after  seven  years.  An  objection  to  the  Royal  University 
which  occurred  to  me  is  that  though  file  object  of  estab- 
lishing it  was  an  attempt  to  satisfy  the  Catholic  claims, 
yet  it  failed  in  this  respect,  that  inasmuch  as  while  it 
satisfied,  to  some  extent,  the  claim  of  Catholics  in  Dub- 
lin and  Leinster,  it  did  nothing  for  the  other  provinces. 
An  intrinsic  fault  was  its  not  being  sufficiently 
thorough.  The  method  of  indirect  endowment  was  very 
halting  and  unsatisfactory  in  the  interests  of  those  for 
whom  it  was  established. 

The  Royal  University  is  only  an  examining  body.  Its 
establishment  marked  a distinct  set-back  in  the  cause 
of  education.  It  opened  the  door  to  private  study, 
and  resulted  in  the  creation  of  grinding  schools,  con- 
ducted by  men  who  had  never  been  through  a Univer- 
sity, and  were  not  imbued  with  the  University  ideal, 
and  were,  therefore,  not  fib  to  undertake  the  training  of 
students  for  a University  degree. 

The  medical  examinations  tend  too  much  in  the 
theoretical  direction.  Without  being  a laudator  temporia 
acti,  I believe,  as  the  result  of  constant  observation, 
that  the  medical  students  of  the  Queen's  University 
were  better  practical  Anatomists  than  the  present 
Royal  men.  They  devoted  more  attention  to  hospital 
study  and  clinical  work.  There  is  not  now  sufficient 
attention  devoted  to  practical  examinations.  There  ia 
a difficulty  in  getting  resident  pupils  at  the  hospitals, 
and  they  only  remain  a few  months.  In  my  time  it  was 
a great  privilege  to  get  a residentship,  and  there  was 
great  competition  for  them.  The  result  was  that  the 
Queen’s  University  men  were  sounder  practical  students 
than  the  present  Royal  men.  There  is  too  great  a ten- 
dency now  to  set  questions  on  rare  Pathological  problems, 
and  the  effect  of  this  is  observable  in  the  many  students 
who  may  be  seen  on  the  look  out  for  “interesting” 
cases,  which  rarely  occur,  and  ignoring  the  more  ordi- 
nary ones,  the  treatment  of  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  They  are  deeply  interested  in  operations 
that  occur  very  seldom,  and  which  most  of  them  will 
never  have  an  opportunity  of  performing.  I believe 
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the  appointment  of  extern  examiners  was  due  to  the 
initiative  of  Dr.  M'Keown,  who  has  done  signal  service 
in  this,  and  I hope  it  will  have  a controlling  effect  on 
the  theoretical  tendency  that  I have  referred  to.  _ 

Another  point  is  the  expense  and  inconvenience  01 
proceeding  to  Dublin  for  all  the  medical  examinations. 
I do  not  exaggerate  when  I say  that  the  absence  a., 
control  during  the  time  that  students  go  in  for  their 
Medical  degrees  on  the  Royal  University  “is  very 
dangerous.  They  have  to  go  to  Dublin  for  all  tlieir 
examinations.  They  have  no  one  to  guide  them  where 
they  may  obtain  lodgings,  and  there  is  absolutely  no 
control  over  them.  . TT  • 

The  especially  injurious  influence  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity on  the  Cork  School  of  Medicine  is  the  next 
point.  This  is  due  to  inadequate  representation  on 
the  Examining  Boards,  and  on  the  Senate ; and  I will 
not  occupy  your  time  with  it,  but  will  just  repeat  whst 


you  have  already  heard,  or  will  hear,  from  other  sources, 
that  the  marked  decline  in  the  numbers  attending  the 
Medical  School  in-  Cork  calls  for  reform  in  those 
directions. 

With  reference  to  the  Honours  examinations  for  the 
final  Medical  degrees,  during  the  last  four  years  of  the 
existence  of  the  Queen’s  University,  students  from  Cork 
obtained  four  First  Class  Honours  at  the  final  examins- 
tioai  for  M.D.  During  the  twenty  years,  since  the  Royal 
University  was  started,  Cork  students  only  obtained 
the  same  number  of  First  Class  Honours  at  the  final 
examinations.  I cannot  believe  that  the  intelligence  of 
Southern  students  is  cm  the  wane,  or  that  the  standard 
of  tho  Royal  is  too  high.  A man  may  fail 
to  obtain  First  Honours  in  the  M.B.,  and  yet  secure  the 
first  place  in  tho  most  sovero  competitive  examinations 
in  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  for  which  all  the  best 
men  in  the  kingdom  compete. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Rev.  Brother  J.  D.  Burke,  Superior,  Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Cork,  examined. 

of  the  Passes  and  Exhibitions,  besides  a large  number 
of  prizes  and  sixty-two  retained  Exhibitions,  which  are 
nearly  as  difficult  to  keep  as  to  obtain  new  Exhibitions. 

One  important  point  I will  mention,  which  is  a fun- 
damental principle  with  the  Christian  Brothers,  and. 
which  I know  to  be  carried  out  as  far  as  it  conveniently 


8334.  Chairman.— Brother  Burke,  will  you  be  _ so 
good  as  to  give  in  your  own  order  anything  concerning 
your  work  that  you  think  will  aid  us? — I was  Superior 
in  Cork  for  twenty-two  years,  from  1878  to  1890.  I was 
Assistant  to  the  Superior-General  for  six  years,  and 


U r “ A TL w-Kimerior  in  Cork.  I am  just  to  pass  from  the  Primary  to  the  Intermediate  classes^  and 


and  I am  now  Assistant-Superior  in  Cork.  I am  just  to  pass  from  the  Primary  to  the  Intermediate  classes^  ana 
completing  my  fiftieth  year  as  a member  of  the  Society  thus  by  a higher  education  to  give  them  a - chance.  We  act 


completing  my  fiftieth  year  , , , , 

of  file  Irish  Christian  Brothers,  and  forty-four  years 
of  that  time  have  been  spent  in  Cork,  teaching  and 


^ I appear  before  your  Commission  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Irish  Christian  Brothers,  to  make  known  to 


on  a principle  that  is  now  admitted  to  be  a political 
commonplace,  namely,  that  native  ability,  undeveloped  . 
through  poverty,  is  so  much  loss  to  the  community.  His  | 
Lordship,  Doctor  O’Dwyer,  of  Limerick,  in  his  remark-  | 
able  evidence,  brought  out  this  point  very  clearly.  (See-  l 
Appendix  to  First  Report,  Question  643).  He  says:— 

" But  to  be  just  to  the  Christian  Brothers,  it  ought  to  be 
said,  that  taking  my  own  city  of  Limerick,  their  school 
there  lias  as  good  a right  to  bo  recognised  as  an  Inter-  > 
mediate  School  as  my  own  seminary,  or  as  the  Jesuit  ;. 
school.  In  a certain  way  it  has  a better  right,  and  l . 
will  tell  you  how.  There  are  about  2,000  boys  attend- 
ing the  Christian  Brothers’  Schools  throughout  Lime- 
rick in  the  parishes  of  the  city.  As  soon  as  a boy,  ten  3 
or  twelve  years  of  age,  shows  special  ability  in  the  j 
genuine  Primary  Schools,  the  Christian  Brothers  pick 
him  out  and  bring  him  up  to  their  Intermediate  School ; 
and  that,  I consider,  is  the  first  step  in  the  ladder  of 
progress  for  that  boy.  He  is  then  taught  Ml  a special 
school,  by  special  masters,  for  the  Intermediate  course 
of  examination.  Though  tho  Christian  Brothers 
Schools  of  Limerick  would  be  called  Primary  Schools, 
r schools  were  tree,  ana  Doys  01  goou  social  in  truth,  they  have  two  systems — they  have  an  In  r-  , 
well  as  the  sons  of  the  working  classes,  mediate  system  and  they  have  a Primary  system,  a 

c schools  ; and  the  same  custom  holds  still  what  his  lordship  says  of  Limerick  is  also  true  01  0 
schools  generally  in  Ireland. 

I may  just  mention,  in  confirmation  of  what  a® 
Bishop  says,  that  the  Christian  Brothers  m Limen 
passed  seventy  boys  last  year-twelve  of  these  were  m . 
the  Middle  and  Senior  Grades,  and  they  gamed  nine 
Exhibitions,  one  of  which  was  in  Senior  Grade. 

As  to  the  after  careers  of  tho  Intermediate  students, 
many  go  to  the  occupations  of  their  parents 
shopkeeping,  and  commerce.  In  the  cities  and  WE; 
towns,  many  psfts  into  merchants’  offices  as  clerks, 
into  business-houses  as  apprentices  and  assistan  • 
Many  go  on  for  tho  Civil  Service,  some  for  the  proi 
sions,  and,  of  course,  many  emigrate. 

I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  many  clever  boj* 
have  suffered  grievously  by  the  absence  or  want  01  p 1 
per  University  Education  for  them,  and  also  by 
want  of  facilities  for  higher  Technical  Education,  | 
in  no  place  does  that  come  home  to  us  more  forauj  , 
than  in  this  city  of  Cork,  where  we  have  the  Wue*Jf, 


the  Commission  the  absolute  need  there 
try  of  University  and  Technical  Education  for  the 
great  body  of  the  community,  numbering  3£  millions  of 
people  of  such  a character  as  to  enable  the  youth  to 
avail  of  it  without  prejudice  to  their  consciences.  Un- 
happily the  existing  University  institutions  do  not 
commend  themselves  to  the  parents  of  the  children. 

The  Society  of  the  Irish  Christian  Brothers  was 
founded  in  Waterford  in  1802,  by  Brother  Edmund 
Ignatius  Rice,  who  had  been  a merchant  of  that  city. 
This  year,  1902,  we  celebrate  our  centenary  of  existence. 
We  are  empowered  by  the  Brief  of  Pope  Pius  VII.  “ to 
teach  male  children,  especially  the  poor  ” ; these  are 
the  words  of  the  Brief.  Hence,  there  is  no  restriction 
as  to  the  social  standing  of  the  children  we  are  to  edu- 
cate, or  as  to  the  subjects  of  knowledge  we  are  to  teach 
— we  are  perfectly  free  in  both.  From  the  beginning 


our  ordinary  schools  were  free,  and  boys  of  good  social 
position. 


attended  our  schools  ; and  the  same  custom  holds 
throughout  Ireland.  . . 

In  all  our  Free  Schools  we  have  two  divisions— Pri- 
mary and  Intermediate ; and  our  Intermediate  classes 
are  always  recruited  from  our  Primary  classes.  Hence 
we  have  bridged  over  the  gap  between  Primary  and 
Secondary  Education,  and  have  accomplished  what  is 
a puzzle  or  difficulty  to  educationalists  and  statesmen. 

We  have  also  Pay  Schools  in  several  towns  in  Ire- 
land for  the  better  class  children,  whose  parents  require 
such  places.  And  we  are  empowered  by  the  Holy  See 
to  open  Pay  Schools  and  Colleges  wherever  deemed 
necessary  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

We  have  seventy  establishments  in  Ireland,  and  a 


large  number  of  Colleges  and  schools  in  Australia 
several  in  India  ; some  in  England  : some  in  Gibraltar 


some  in  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland ; and  even  a College 
in  Kimberley,  and  a Collegiate  school  in  Rome. 

The  Brothers  educate  about  25,000  boys  in  Ireland  in 
the  seventy  establishment0.  About  fifty  of  these  estab- 
lishments engage  in  Intermediate  Education.  Some  of 
the  remaining  are  orphanages,  industrial  schools  ; and 
one  is  a Deaf  and  Dumb  institution — at  Cabra,  Dublin. 

Last  year,  1901, 1,339  pupils  of  the  Christian  Brothers 
passed  the  Intermediate  examinations.  This  was  37 
per  cent,  of  all  that  passed  in  Ireland,  and  this  is  the 
general  standard  we  maintain.  Our  boys  gained  125 
Exhibitions,  or  36  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  so  that  we 
passed  more  than  one-third  of  the  pupils  and  gained 
more  than  one-third  of  the  Exhibitions.  Now  there  are 
400  schools  of  all  kinds,  and  belonging  to  all  denomina- 


Coliege,  and  cannot  conscientiously  advise  our  pup^ 
to  attend  there.  Many  and  many  a gifted 


myself  during  the  last  half  century  in  our  own  sen 
and  never  yet  have  I recommended  one  to  avail  0 
Queen’s  College,  though  at  our  doors;  and  these 
whose  ability  would  be  of  service  to  the  State  an 
try,  were  left  with  their  fine  intellects  undevelope  • 
Our  Free  Schools  were  established  in  Cork  »n 
year  1811.  We  began  with  a small  school  .in  , ^ 
'and  now  we  have  three  establishments  in  this  c j. 


tions,  working  in  Ireland  under  the  Intermediate  Board  including  our  College,  with  2,000  boys  on — ione  as 
anld  our  fifty,  only  one-eighth  of  the  whole,  got)  one-third  take  children  at  the  age  of  six,  and  keep  the 


the  rolls. 
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can  remain  to  the  age  of  sixteen  to  eighteen:  The  mediate,  Civil  Service,  and  University  examinations  ; Cou*- 

morer  boys  leave  school  after  their  Primary  course,  and  I will  just  read  one  item,  and  not  trespass  on  the  time  A a Utl902. 

neaee  in  manual  work.  The  sons  of  the  lower  middle  of  the  Commission,  but  will  hand  the  document  in  as  — - 

e,  ass  people  remain  to  receive  an  Intermediate  or  Com-  evidence.*  256  students  passed  in  these  twelve  years  the  Rev.  Brother 

mercial  education.  We  have  Physical  and  Chemical  Royal  University  examinations ; 532  the  Intermediate,  -T-  D.  Burke, 
laboratories  and  a fine  workshop  for  manual  work.  and  621  got  certificates  from  South  Kensington.  From 
Drawing  is’ taught  extensively.  This  paper,  which  I the  statistics  which  I have  handed  in,  it  may  be  seen 
«ill  read  will  give  some  idea  of  our  work  for  the  past  what  the  after  careers  of  the  pupils  are.  Many  adopt 
twelve  years.  During  this  period  1,900  students  passed  their  fathers’  professions,  and  become  merchants,  exten- 
the  Intermediate  examinations ; 323  Exhibitions  were  sive  traders,  enter  banks,  become  civil  servants,  or  enter 
cained  • 92  retained,  and  281  prizes.  the  professions.  The  Brothers  are  now  erecting  an 

° At  the  Intermediate  examinations,  1901,  these  schools  addition  to  their  present  buildings,  which  will  cost  for 
obtained  second  place  in  Ireland  on  the  Exhibition  list,  erection  alone,  £2,000.  It  will  be  devoted  to  Physical 
securing  thirty-two  Exhibitions,  of  which  twelve  are  and  Chemical  laboratories,  and  a Manual  instruction. 

Betainek.  Many  other  valuable  prizes  have  also  been  school.  The  fittings  for  these  will  cost  £1,000  more, 
obtained.'  Their  Science  and  Drawing  classes  are  under  the  Tech- 

The  results  include. — 1 Senior  Grade  Exhibition  of  nical  and  Intermediate  Departments  now.  We  have  no 
£60  • 5 Middle  Grade  Exhibitions  of  £30  a year  for  State  endowments  of  any  kind,  save  the  results  obtained 
three  years  ; 7 Junior  Grade  Exhibitions  of  £20  a year  by  examinations  under  the  Intermediate  Board  and  the 
for  three  years ; 7 Preparatory  Grade  Exhibitions  of  Technical  Department.  The  only  other  source  of  in- 
£20  each ; 4 Retained  Exhibitions  in  Senior  Grade  come  is  the  fees  of  the  pupils.  They  have  no  private 
value  £30  each;  3 Retained  Exhibitions  'in  Senior  endowments. 

Grade  value  £20  each ; 5 Retained  Exhibitions  in 
Middle  Grade,  value  £20  each ; 5 Book  Prizes,  value 
£3  each ; 4 Book  Prizes,  value  £2  each ; 14  Book 
Prizes  value  £1  each ; 4 Composition  Prizes,  value  £2 
each;’ 6 Maxima  in  Mathematical  subjects;  113  suc- 
cesses in  Science. 

Total  number  of  passes— 131. 

Total  value  of  Exhibitions  and  Prizes  awarded  to 
pupils — £1,245. 

Then  again,  this  country  has  suffered  severely  from 
the  almost  total  absence  of  Practical  Science  teaching. 

The  examination  papers  set  the  Intermediate  boys  in 


This  College  is  doing  for  the  Catholic  community  of 
Cork  in  higher  education  much  work  that  the  University 
should  do,  and  this  without  State  assistance ; the  fees 
of  the  students  are  hardly  sufficient  to  pay  the  staff  of 
teachers  required.  They  prepare  boys  for  the  First  aud 
Second  Arts,  and  even  in  special  cases  for  the  B.A.  de- 
gree of  the  Royal  University,  although  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege is  beside  them,  and  Catholic  parents  will  keep  their 
sons  in  our  College,  and  in  the  Presentation  Brothers’ 
College  in  this  city,  rather  than  send  them  to  the  Queen’s 
College.  Some  Catholic  parents  do,  no  doubt,  send 

their  sons  to  the  Queen’s  College,  because  they  think 

Physics  and  Chemistry  were  entirely  of  the  University  that  their  boys  are  safer  in  Cork,  living  in  their  own 
type— theoretical  questions,  not  involving  experimental  homes,  and  under  their  own  eye,  than  they  would  be 
or  practical  work.  As  a consequence,  teachers  of  Science  elsewhere. 

have  now  to  be  brought  over  to  Ireland  from  Wales,  It  is  admitted  now  by  all  thoughtful  and  liberal- 
England,  and  Scotland.  The  Christian  Brothers’  boys  minded  men  of  position  and  education  that  Catholics 
here  in  Cork  suffered  by  this  method  of  carrying  out  have  a serious  grievance  in  the  matter  of  University 
Science  teaching.  We  have  had  a Physical  Science  Education.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  middle 
laboratory  for  the  last  forty  years,  with  a costly  collec-  and  upper  classes  of  Catholics  feel  this.  I myself  ne/er 
tion  of  apparatus,  value  about  £3,000,  and  the  Chris-  pass  by  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  behold  what  my 
tian  Brothers’  College  also  in  this  city  has  a good  sup-  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  possess  and  enjoy,  that 

■’  ’ - — - -1-1-  I do  not  feel  as  a Catholic  a sense  of  deep  injustice.  I 

do  not  envy  my  Protestant  friends.  I would  not  like 
to  see  anything  taken  from  them.  I rather  wish  that 
more  should  be  given,  if  required  ; but  in  all  justice  and 
fair  play,  I say  that  we  should  have  a University  simi- 
lar to  Trinity,  and  commensurate  in  extent  to  the  wants 
of  three-fourths  of  the  population. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Queers  Colleges  are  ob- 
jectionable to  Catholics.  A Commission  of  Inquiry 
was  held  in  Cork  on  June  10th,  1884,  into  the  condi- 


ply;  but  until  recently  we  have  never  been  able  to 
utilise  them  to  any  great  extent.  Our  College  here  was 
the  first  in  Ireland  to  establish  an  organised  Science 
School  under  the  Education  Board,  South  Kensington, 
■and  our  Free  School  here  was  the  second,  and  both  did 
well  at  the  examinations,  which  were  both  theoretical 
and  practical.  This  is  now  changed,  and  we  all  work 
under  the  new  Department  in  Dublin,  and  the  Inter- 
mediate Board,  which  has  adopted  the  courses  of  Science 
and  Drawing  and  inspection  of  the  Department. 


There  is  a great  revival  in  the  teaching  of  Science  tion  of  the  Queen’s  College.  It  was  stated  by  the  Presi- 
•and  Art  now  going  on  throughout  Ireland,  owing  to  the  dent  and  one  of  the  Professors  that  the  cause  of  he 
establishment  in  Dublin  of  the  Agriculture  and  Tech-  failure  of  the  College,  or  the  low  numbers  attending, 
nical  Department.  The  Department  has  done  more  for  was  the  bad  condition  of  the  Secondary  Schools ; but  it 
Science  teaching  in  the  last  two  years  than  was  done  was  abundantly  shown  by  the  evidence  of  the  head 
for  the  previous  half  century.  There  are  160  labora-  teachers  of  schools  in  Cork  and  Fermoy  College  that 
lories  for  Physical  Science  now  in  operation  under  the  this  was  not  the  case,  but  that  on  the  contrary  the 

weakest  boys,  or  those  lowest  in  the  Intermediate  lists  of 
those  schools  were,  as  a rule,  the  youths  who  went  to  the 
College,  and  that  the  more  brilliant  boys — prizemen, 


s for  Physical  Science  now  in  operation 
Department,  and  these  have  been  got  up  at  considerable 
erpense.  Forty-seven  of  this  number,  or  about  one- 
fourth,  are  conducted  by  the  Christian  Brothers,  and 
in  these  forty  places  of  ours,  2,240  boys  are  engaged 
this  year  in  Practical  Physics  and  Drawing.  Over  300 
of  these  are  engaged  in  our  two  establishments  in  Cork, 
booking  back  now  for  fifty  years,  and  seeing  the  almost 
otter  absence  of  Science,  Art,  and  manual  and  technical 


and  Exhibition,  and  higher  Pass  boys,  and  Honour  stu- 
dents— all  Catholic  boys,  never  went  near  the  Queen’s 
College ; and  the  cause  was  stated,  namely,  that  they 
were  not  encouraged  by  their  teachers  to  go  there. 

Dr.  Hutch,  President  of  Fermoy  College,  the  late. 


institutions  in  this  country,  so  that  our  people  were  left  Archdeacon  Coughlan,  President  of  St.  _ Finbarr  s 
ahnost  wholly  without  that  training  that  would  enable  ° ru”1'  T 00  • ”TWim*  n ™’r 

them  to  compete  with  other  nations,  I cannot  but  hail 
yith  pleasure  the  advent  of  the  Technical  Department 
in  Dublin ; and,  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  gentle- 
men at  its  head,  and  of  its  officers,  I can  say  that  no 
b°dy  of  public  servants  could  be  more  earnest  and  more 
^solved  that  the  work  they  have  to  do  for  Ireland  shall 
he  a success. 

already  mentioned,  we  have  a Day  College  in  this 
™y— known  as  the  Christian  Brothers’  College.  This 
College  was  handed  over  to  the  Brothers  in  1888,  by  the 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork — the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 


Seminary'  Cork,  and  I myself,  as  Superior  of 
schools  here,  were  the  witnesses  examined  before  the 
Commission  to  prove  this,  and  the  evidence  relied  on 
was  got  from  the  Queen’s  College  Calendar  and  the  In- 
termediate Results  Books.  The  names  of  the  boys  who 
had  succeeded  in  the  Queen’s  College  were  sought  out  in 
the  Intermediate  Results  Books,  and  it  was  there  seen 
that  they  occupied,  in  many  instances,  low  places,  com- 
pared with  very  many  Exhibitioners  and  Prizemen  who 
never  went  to  the  College  at  all,  and  hence  the  cause 
assigned  for  the  failure  was  not  the  real  one. 

We  cannot  recommend  our  youths  to  frequent  the  hails 


O’Callaghan.  I myself  was  its  first  Superior.  It  is  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  How  disheartening,  then  is 
separate  establishment  under  its  own  President,  the  condition  of  things  m the  way  of  higher  education 


It  has  300  pupils.  They  begin  with  children  of 
years  of  age,  and  rear  them  up  until  they  leave  at  seven- 
wec  or  eighteen.  Hence,  they  have  Primary,  Secondary, 
ivil  Service,  and  University  classes. 

■fieJ??76  n0ted  the  result  of  the  work  done  in  this  in- 
ration  during  the  past  twelve  years  in  the  Inter 
J j*”."  Seepage  531. 


at  present.  The  minds  of  our  bright  and  talented 
pupils  are  left  undeveloped.  Lord  Chief  Baron  Palles, 
in  his  masterly  evidence  before  your  Commission,  put 
the  case  of  the  pupils  of  the  Christian  Brothers  very 
forcibly  before  you.  His  lordship  said:— “The  Chris- 
tian Brothers  afford  facilities  for  students  drawn  from 
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the  humblest  classes,  if  they  show  signs  of  genius,  or 
remarkable  talents,  to  obtain  Secondary  Education  free 
of  cost  until  the  student  is  competent  to  compete  for 
the  Exhibitions  of  the  Board  of  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion. Such  students  will,  after  the  foundation  of  the 
new  University,  undoubtedly  find  entrance  there.” 

There  is,  then,  the  most  just  and  reasonable  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  for  an  im- 
mediate settlement  of  this  most  important  question.  If 
it  be  not  settled  in  the  manner  the  people  require  and 
demand,  it  would  be  much  better  to  leave  things  as.  they 
are.  No  improvement  in  the  way  of  additional  Chairs 
for  technical  and  other  branches,  and  costly  equipment, 
will  avail,  as  long  as  the  constitution  of  the  Colleges 
remains  as  it  is.  The  Government  of  them  must  be 
altered.  Non-Catholics  should  have  access  there,  as 
now,  and  have  their  share  of  burses,  prizes,  Exhibi- 
tions, &c. 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  all  our  Intermediate 
students  would  not  be  available  for  University  work,  or 
even  Technical  studies.  But  most  of  the  more  gifted 
would.  The  Intermediate  system  of  education  was  not 
intended  for  University  students  alone.  It  was  mainly 
devised  to  give  a good  general  education  to  the  lower 
middle  class,  to  fit  them  for  the  various  pursuits  of 
life  outside  professions  and  other  high  intellectual  work. 

I have  gone  to  some  trouble  in  reading  in  Hansard  the 
various  speeches  delivered  during  the  progress  of  the 
Intermediate  Bill  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  while  stating  that  the  Intermediate  would  be  the 
stepping-stone  to  the  University,  the  trend  of  all  the 
speakers  is  that  it  should  be  the  great  instrument  for 
the  general  education  of  that  great  and  important  sec- 
tion of  the  community,  the  middle  and  lower  middle 
classes,  who  require  more  than  a Primary  education 
furnishes.  I have  here  extracts  from  the  most  impor- 
tant speakers: — 

Extracts  from  speeches  made  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  passing  of 
the  Intermediate  Act,  showing  that  the  pupils  at- 
tending the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  were 
included  amongst  those  directly  intended  to  be  bene- 
fited by  its  provisions. 

Lord  Cairns,  then  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  who 
introduced  the  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords,  said : — 
“Any  boy  may  be  allowed  to  pass  the  examination  who 
presents  himself,  and  who  is  able  to  satisfy  the  Exami- 
ners, provided  his  age  does  not  exceed  these  limits.  As 
regards  the  examination  in  Natural  Science,  my  noble 
friend  has  expressed  a doubt  whether  the  examina- 
tion on  that  subject  will  succeed.  I should  be  sorry 
in  any  way  to  imply  that  it  is  not  a fit  subject  for 
examination,  but  I will  point  out  that  a choice  of  sub- 
jects is  given,  and  that  no  one  of  them  is  compulsory. 
Pupils  might  be  educated  in  private  and  other 
■ schools,  on  terms  mentioned  in  the  Bill.  He  must 
say  that  he  looked  on  that  part  of  the  Bill  as  a link 
between  the  system  of  Intermediate  Education  and  the 
Primary  and  National  Schools.  He  hoped  there  might 
be  found  a large  number  of  the  more  diligent  boys 
availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  this 
measure.” 

Lord  Carlingford  said: — " It  proposes  to  be  a Bill 
to  promote  Intermediate  Education  in  Ireland.  I 
hope  and  expect  that  it  will  promote  Intermediate 
Education  generally  over  the  whole  country,  without 
exception  of  classes  or  creeds.  I desire,  as  I am  sure 
all  your  lordships  would  desire,  that  these  advan- 
tages should  be  common  to  all  the  people  of  Ireland ; 
that  the  advantages  of  education  should  be  put  within 
the  means  and  within  the  consciences  of  every  part 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  without  distinction  of  class 
or  creed.  And  it  is  because  I hope  and  expect  that 
the  terms  on  which  Intermediate  Education  in  this 
Bill  will  be  practically  available  for  all  the  people  of 
Ireland,  that  I am  ready  to  give  it  a cordial  welcome 
in  this  House.” 

Lord  Oranmore  and  Browne  said:— He  saw  that  • 
every  Irishman  of  a certain  age  was  open  to  offer 
himself  for  examination,  the  only  condition  being 
that  he'had  been  educated  in  any  place  in  Ireland  for 
a period  of  twelve  months.  Every  Irishman  would 
be  glad  that  any  of  his  countrymen,  who  was  well 
educated,  would' be  able  to  get  these  fees,  utterly  irre- 
spective of  class  or  creed.” 

Lord  Emly  said : — “ Who  are  the  people  now  suffer- 
ing from  this  state  of  things?  Why,  they  were  that 
- class  of  people  who  especially  required  Intermediate 
Education.  They  were,  generally  speaking,  the  farm. . 
ing  olass  in  Ireland.  For  a hundred  Irishmen  em- 
ployed in  banks,  public  offices,  ware-rooms,  &c.,  in 


London,  you  would  find  a thousand  Scots.  Why  via 
that?  Because  they  had  not  the  same  opportunities 
of  obtaining  a liberal  oducation  as  were  enjoyed  hr 
those  with  whom  they  had  to  compete  for  such  sitna-  ( 
tions.” 

The  Bight  Hon.  James  Lowther,  when  introducing  S 
the  Bill  into  tho  House  of  Commons,  said:— “ig  l 
object  in  view  was  to  place  within  the  reach  of  all 
sects  and  creeds  in  Ireland,  facilities  for  obtaininir  ' 
Intermediate  Education  ; that  of  placing  within  tin 
reach  of  all  impartially,  and  without  distinction  of 
sect  or  religion,  advantages  which  it  was  hoped  the  t 
nation  at  large  would  avail  itself  of.  With  regard  ■ 
to  prizes  and  Exhibitions,  it  was  proposed  to  deal  ! 
with  students  who  complied  with  the  conditions  laid 
down,  without  any  inquiring  as  to  how  or  where  they  - 
acquired  their  education." 

Mr.  Charles  Lewis  said: — “Many  parents  were 
wholly  unable  to  boar  tho  expense  of  sending  their  • 
children  a long  distance,  and  he  thought  the  House 
might  reasonably  expect  to  find  some  provision  for  tha 
assistance  of  poor  scholars,  to  enable  them  to  travel 
to  distant  towns  for  tho  purpose  of  being  examined." 

Mr.  Isaac  Butt  said What  was  proposed  now 
was  to  take  existing  institutions,  if  they  might  be 
called  institutions,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic  ‘ 
which  had  grown  up  among  the  people,  and  to  stinra-  f 
late  and  aid  them  impartially.  The  Bill  was  not 
all  that  Irishmen  could  wish,  but  it  would  do  an  im- 
mense deal  of  good.  It  would  bring  many  a young 
man  forward  hereafter,  whether  Protestant  or  Catho- 
lic, who,  but  for  the  encouragement  given  by  this 
Bill,  would  have  pined  in  obscurity.” 

_ Sir  Lyon  Playfair  said: — “ It  has  been  our  prin- 
ciple in  Scotland  to  plant  a laddor  between  the  lower 
school  and  the  higher  schools,  and  to  sustain  the 
youths  while  climbing  up  the  ladder  by  small  Bur-  - 
saries  or  Scholarships.  In  Scotland  we  try  by 
Scholarships  to  attract  the  intellectual  few  out  of  the  - 
mass  of  the  population,  and  to  convert  them  into 
producers  of  wealth,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  re- 
main mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water." 

He  further  added: — “That  if  the  fees  were  kept  at 
10s.  for  the  notices  given  by  the  students,  it  would  be 
an  intimation  to  poor  Irish  people  that  they  need  not 
apply  for  admission  to  any  of  tho  benefits  which  the 
Bill  was  intended  to  confer.  He  should  move  to  leave 
out  10s.  and  insert  2s.  6 d." — Agreed  to. 

Eight  Hon.  Mr.  Fawcett  said  : — “His  own  experi- 
ence, both  as  one  who  had  been  examined  and  had  con- 
ducted examinations  on  many  occasions,  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  properly-conducted  examinations 
threw  extraordinary  light  upon  the  individual  capa- 
city of  the  persons  examined.” 

Viscount  Midleton  said  : — “ Tha  Bill  would  pro- 
vide that  which  in  Ireland  was  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible importance,  a subsidy  for  boys  of  unusual  talent 
who  made  the  best  use  of  their  time,  affording  ten 
that  opportunity,  at  present  much  needed,  of  raising 
themselves  in  the  social  scale.  Ho  knew  an  instance, 
in  which  the  son  of  parents  in  a very  humble  position, 
and  very  limited  means,  was  able,  through  the  Bmall 
Exhibitions  that  at  present  existed,  to  obtain  every- 
thing that  could  be  obtained  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin ; and  when  he  last  heard  of  him,  he  was  a succe«- 
ful  candidate  for  the  public  service.  That  was  the 
class  of  pupils  they  wanted  to  assist  in  every  possible 
way,  because  they  were  the  class  from  which  they 
might  expect  to  get  good  public  servants  ; but  at  pre- 
sent they  were  practically  without  the  assistance 
which  had  long  been  furnished  by  Universities- and 
kindred  institutions  to  those  in  a-  similar  class  of  life 
in  England.” 

From  these  extracts  it  will  be  seen  how  greauj 
mistaken  those  person®  are  who  state  that  the  veo 
deserving  class  of  boys  whom  the  Brothers  educate  «e 
not  entitled  to  avail  of  the  benefits  of  the  Intermedia* 
system  of  education.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  th*> 
the  statesmen  who  introduced  that  much-needed  , 
measure,  and  the  speakers  who  supported  it,  had  maim? 
in  view  that  class  of  people  whose  sons  fill  the  E*®- 
mediate  Schools  of  the  Ohxistian  Brothers,  and  coow- 
quently  that  they  have  the  strongest  claims  to  “ j; 
its  advantages.  Efforts  were  made  'from  time  * 
tune  to  exclude  them,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Fin- 
Gibbon,  in  a speech  which  he  delivered  a short  time  *g°i  . 
.at  a meeting  of  the  Law  Students’  Debating  Soa«Ji 
speaking  on  the  Intermediate  system  of  educ&troo, 
•showed  how  futile  were  the  means  adopted  to  excaic 
them.  His  lordship  said — “To  one  to  whom  Bo®*» 

. Catholic  education  in  Ireland  owed  more  than  to  Ml 
other  human  being,  was  due  the  credit  of  endeavour- 
ing t-o  convince  the  members  of  his  Ohurch  that  they 
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■would  have  a fair  chance  of  winning  results  under  the 
Intermediate  system,  if  they  only  puit  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel.  The  result  was  that  after  a certain 
number  of  years,  so  large  a proportion  of  Christian 
Brothers’  unendowed  schools  were  carrying  off  prizes 
that  it  was  said  that  the  system  of  studies  was  not  high 
enough.  The  system  was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding schools  that  had  not  a high  standard  of  teach- 
ing. The  schools  that  were  squeezed  out  were  those 
that  thought  they  would  remain  in,  but  a larger  pro- 
portion of  the  Christian  Brothers’  Schools  than  ever 
were  successful  when  the  standard  was  raised." 
(Applause  from  the  audience). 

From  enquiries  I have  made  of  many  prominent 
citizens,  and  from  the  opinions  I have  heard  expressed 
from  time  to  time  for  years  past  by  various  classes  of 
persons,  I am  led  to  believe  that  the  general  idea  is  that 
Cork  should  be  itself  a University  centre  for  Munster, 
rather  than  an  Affiliated  College  of  a University.  Many 
seem  opposed  to  concentration  of  University  Education 
in  one  place,  and  state  that  the  tendency  now  is  to  have 
many  distinct  Universities.  Hence  some  would  go  in 
for  one  in  Cork.  This  may  come  later  on,  but  at 
present  an  Affiliated  College  may  be  best.  But  it 

should  be  autonomous  as  to  its  studies,  and  have  local 
government  under.the  Senate.  The  Secondary  Schools, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  should  be  represented,  and 
also  the  Corporations,  County  Councils,  and  other 
bodies. 

Now,  as  to  the  supply  of  students  from  Munster.  The 
province  of  Munster  has  a population  of  1,100,000,  with 
three  cities,  and  a large  number  of  important  towns. 
The  county  of  Cork  alone  has  a population.'  of  437,000. 
The  city  of  Cork,  and  the  nineteen  towns  of  the  county 
h&ve  about  166,000.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Munster  are  Catholics.  Taking  as  a standard 
for  higher  education  about  one  in.  1,000,  there  ought 
to  be  1,000  students  from  Munster ; and  taking  Cork 
County  alone,  there  should  be  400  students  for  Uni- 
versity or  higher  technical  work. 

The  Christian  Brothers  have  twenty-nine  establish- 
ments in  Munster  doing  Intermediate  work — the  cities 
of  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Waterford  are  included.  The 
Brothers  passed  731  students  in  the  Intermediate  in 
Munster  last  year,  1901 ; and  this  year  the  Brothers 
have  1,159  pupils  in  nineteen  establishments  in  Mun- 
ster learning  Drawing  and  Science.  Next  year  there 
•will  be  more, ' so  that  a fair  number  may,  in  due  time, 
be  expected  from  this  source  alone  for  University  work. 
Then,  again,  there  are  180,000  farmers  in  Munster,  and 
from  tee  better  class  of  this  profession  a good  supply 
•ought  to  be  forthcoming.  From  all  source®  in  Munster 
I would  expeot  that  from  500  to  700  students  would  be 
in  attendance  at  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

But  whatever  position  the  Cork  College  may  hold, 
whether  as  a distinct  University,  or  as  an  Affiliated 
College  of  a central  University  in  Dublin,  it  would  be 
essential  that  it  should  have  a modem  side.  It  should 
be  in  close  relationship  with  the  wants  of  the  country. 
I would  say  that  for  a great  agricultural  province  like 
Munster,  with  its  180,000  farmers,  with  an  average  of 
five  in  each  family,  making  a total  population  of 
WO, 000,  there  should  be  an  Agricultural  Chair  or  Pro- 
fessorship, and  a Chair  of  Commerce  for  the  sons  of 
our  merchants  and  traders,  embracing  such  subjects  as 
Political  Economy,  Currency,  Laws  of  Commerce;  Oom- 
nercial  Geography  and  History,  Exports  and  Imports, 
end  the  Distribution  of  produce  and  manufactures, 
wiere  Bhould  be  further  Chairs  of  Engineering — Me- 
chanical, Electrical,  and  Civil.  Electricity  is  one  of 
the  great  forces  of  nature  now  made  subservient  to  the 
requirements  of  society.  There  will  necessarily  be  a 
demand  for  highly-trained  men. in  these  departments. 
The  extension,  of  the  Chairs  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 
be  a desideratum,  for  the  demand  for  Science 
T +v-M  iS  8reat>  tvill  be  more  and!  more  pressing, 
•w  this  department,  Ireland  is  at  present  in  an  abnor- 
yel  and  humiliating  condition.  Science  teachers  have 
brought  from  Scotland,  England,  and  Wales, 
nt  the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge  alone  is  not 
■aafficaent.  Science  students  must  he  taught  how  to  im- 
part knowledge,  and  on  the  most  approved  principles. 

ence  there,  should  be  a Chair  of  Pedagogy  in  the 
/'?~1e8e-  This  .would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the 
Wa  fMn1munity.  In,  a word,  the  re-oonstoructed  Col- 
in  8boub^  . be  both  well-staffed  and  fully-equipped 
e most  improved  modem  style. 

University  for  Dublin  would  be  the  centre 
,kroP°l^s,  all  Leinster,  and  Ulster  ; and  Gal- 
sJueen  s College1  for  Connaught.  From  the  calcula- 


tion as  to  the  probable  number  of  students  for  Cork. 

Cork  College  from  the  province  of  Munster  there  1],  lt>0& 
should  be  from  1,500  to  2,000  receiving  education  —I 
in  the  new  University  of  Dublin  from  the  other  three  Rdt.  Brother 
provinces.  I will  give  a few  statistics  from  the  J-  D-  Burke. 
Christian  Brothers’  Schools  in  Dublin  itself,  to  show 
one  of  the  sources  from  which  students  for  the  Uni- 
versity may  be  had.  We  have  six  establishments  in 
'Dublin  having  Intermediate  Schools.  These  schools 
passed  340  students  last  year,  and  gained  fifty-one 
Exhibitions — that  is  one  for  every  seven  that  passed. 

The  Board  allows  only  one  for  every  ten,  so  that  they 
won  much  more  than  their  share  ; and  two  of  these  were 
Senior  Grade,  and.  thirteen.  Middle ; and  the  Christian 
Brothers’  Schools,  Bdchmond-street,  Dublin,  was  the 
highest  in  all  Deland  in  its  distinctions.  The  Honours 
in  all  the  six  were  to  their  Passes  as  one  to  two. 

I will  now  give  the  Commission  a few  statistics  from 
the  Results  of  the  Rickmond-street  Schools,  which  will 
show  the  effect  of  the  Intermediate  successes  on  the 
Royal  University.  Since  the  Intermediate  system  began, 

3.000  pupils  have  passed  the  examinations  from  this 
school,  365  won  Exhibitions,  T46  retained  Exhibitions, 

565  won  prizes,  and  26  obtained  medal® ; 10  of  these 
student®  are  M.Al,  1 Doctor-of-Laws,  1 B>.L.,  10 
are  B.A.,  54  were  undergraduates,  and  went  on  for 

Medicine  and  other  Professions ; in  all,  76  were  con-  s 

nected  with  the  University.  The  Civil  Service  and 
Commercial  pursuits  took  up  the  greatest  number.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  if  there  were  a properly  endowed 
and  equipped  Catholic  University,  and  that  our  pupils 
were  encouraged  to  avail  of  its  advantages,  many  more 
would  be  coming  forward.  In  this  year  alone,  in  Ulster 
and  Leinster,  and  in  only  a few  of  our  establishments, 

1.000  pupils  are  learning  Practical  Physics  and  Drawing 
under  the  Department.  In  another  year  or  two  all 
will  be  engaged  in  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

The  question  of  co-ordination  between  the  University 
and  the  Intermediate  Board  is  of  much  consequence  to 
Secondary  Schools.  It  has  been  frequently  stated  be- 
fore the  Commission  that  the  Intermediate  is  the 
stepping-stone  or  ladder  to  the  University ; but  this 
is  not  true  to  any  degree.  To  be  a ladder  to  the  Uni- 
versity a student  should  pass  the  Senior  Grade  before 
Matriculating.  Few  do  this.  Most  of  them  pass  the 
Matriculation  from  the  Middle  Grade,  and  many  from 
the  Junior,  with  the  help  of  a little  grinding.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  Senior  classes  in  Intermediate 
Schools  and  Colleges  are  small  or  non-existent.  There 
is  high  teaching  required  for  the  Senior  Grade,  and 
a small  class  would  not  pay  for  itself,  taking  fees  of 
pupils  and  Results  Fees  of  Intermediate  into  account. 

Hence  Senior  Grade  classes  are,  in  many  instances, 
worked  with  a financial  loss  to  the  school.  There  is 
some  co-ordination  required  here.  A good  Junior  Grade 
student,  with  some  preparation,  could  pass  the  Ma- 
triculation of  the  Royal,  and  hence  has  entrance  to  the 
University  at  the  age  of  about  sixteen.  The  Middle 
Grade  more  than  covers  the  Matriculation.  The  Senior 
Grade  is  at  least  equal  to  the  First  Arts  of  the  Royal. 

Hence  if  students  were  allowed  to  remain  in1  Secondary 
Schools  until  they  had  passed  the  Senior  Grade,  and 
that  this  were  taken  as  the  Matriculation,  and  that 
such  students  were  then  exempted  from  First  Arts  by 
the  University  and  allowed  at  once  to  go  on  for  Pro- 
fessional studies,  it  would  meet  the  difficulty  of  tlia 
Royal,  but  it  would  not  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
and  other  Examining  bodies  who  require  no  First  Arts. 

It  is  a matter  that  requires  some  attention.  Boys  may 
be  better  taught  the  First  Arts  course  in  schools  than  in 
the  University,  where  advanced  lectures  are  the  chief 
means  of  instruction. 

■We  consider  that  any  new  University  that  should  be 
established  in  Ireland  should  not  exclude  from  its  Arts 
examinations  non-residential  students.  Very  many  who 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  at  a Univer- 
sity are  courageous  and  diligent  enough  to  make  up  by 
private  study  the  matter  prescribed  for  the  different 
examinations  for  the  Arts  Degree,  and.it  is  of  advantage 
to  the  individual  and  the  community  to  have.many  men 
pursuing  a graduated  course  of  study,  who,  perhaps, 
without  this,  would  employ  their  leisure  uselessly. 

Many  teachers,  engaged  all  day,  would  be  desirous  of 
obtaining  a degree,  and  though  it  may  not  be  of  the 
same  merit  as  that  obtained  by  residence  and  lectures, 
the  course  of  studies  is  certainly  a great  benefit  to.  a 
teacher.  Tt  would  seem  strange  for  an  Irish  University 
not  to  do  what  the  London  one  does.  The  • same  neces- 
sity must  exist  here  as  in  England,  at  least  for  .many 
years,  and  it  is  not  well  to  force  Irishmen  to  go  to 
London  for  what  they  should  get  at  home,  and  have 
2 B 2 
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Cook.  g0t  through  the  Royal.  Even  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
•April  ll  1902  makes  some  provision  for  this  meritorious  class  of  non- 
— ' residential  students. 

Rev.  Brother  8335.  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward. — You  mentioned  a cer- 
J.-D.  Burke,  tain  number  of  those  who  passed  successfully  through 
the  Intermediate  and  emigrated.  Do  you  think  any 
considerable  number  of  those  will  be  kept  in  the  coun- 
try by  increased  facilities  for  higher  education  ? — I be- 
lieve that  if  we  had  such  a University  as  we  would  wish, 
and  that  we  encouraged  them  to  remain,  and  pointed  out 


the  advantage  that  they  would  derive  from  going  tlirouel* 
a higher  course,  many  most  certainly  would  remain 
8336.  Those  who  emigrate  include  some  of  the  most 
premising  ?— They  do.  Often  when  going  through  Ene. 
land,  and  meeting  manufacturers,  I have  remarked  to 
them  that  I thought  it  was  an  unwise  policy  for  the  Go- 
vernment not  to  look  more  after  our  Irish  boys,  and  keep 
them  at  home,  instead  of  letting  them  go  abroad  to  en- 
rich other  lands.  That  is  what  I feel  about  the  matter 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Mis9  Harriett 
Martin. 


Miss  Harriett  A.  Martin,  Head-Mistress,  High  School,  Cork,  examined. 


8337.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  are  the  Head- 
mistress of  the  Cork  High  School? — Yes. 

8338.  You  are  prepared  to  offer  us  some  suggestions 
on  the  subject  of  higher  education  of  women,  more  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  this  present  inquiry : would  you 
kindly  do  so  in  your  own  words  1 — I received  my  profes- 
sional training  at  Whitelands  College  for  Women  ; my 
preparation  for  scientific  teaching  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Science,  South  Kensington  ; and  for  technical  work, 
at  the  National  Training  School  of  Cookery,  Exhibition- 
road  (now  removed  to  Buckingham  Palace-road),  Lon- 
don. I should  like  the  classes  in  the  Queen’s  College  to 
be  open  for  women  students  on  equal  terms  with  men, 
that  is  for  Honours,  prizes,  and  all  degrees.  I should 
like  them  to  have  facilities  for  attending  any  classes 
that  they  may  wish,  and  all  the  advantages  of  a Uni- 
versity with  well-equipped  laboratories,  libraries,  and 
professional  schools.  Also,  from  my  own  professional 
standpoint,  the  teaching  diploma  which  is  offered  by  the 
Royal  University  course,  would  be  of  great  advantage 
if  it  followed  on  after  the  Arts  degrees  had  been  taken  ; 
but  I find,  there  is  no  Chair  of  Pedagogy  in  this  Col- 
lege, and  it  would  be  a very  great  advantage,  to  women 
particularly,  if  they  could  have  some  help  in  preparing 
that  course.  I was  looking  at  it  only  a short  time  ago, 
and  I find  that  it  is  very  extensive  and  extremely  com- 
prehensive. It  seems  somewhat  as  if  this  profession 
had  not  been  taken  seriously  yet  in  Ireland.  Many 
graduates  who  become  teachers,  adopt  the  work  mainly 
while  looking  forward  to  some  other  calling.  Conse- 
quently they  are  frequently  badly  instructed  or  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  the  principles  underlying  the  art  of 
teaching.  This  can  alone  be  remedied  by  making  the 
course  laid  down  by  the  Royal  University  a practical 
one  in  the  direction  I have  mentioned.  Then,  again, 
there  is  a diploma  in  Music  provided  by  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity, and  it  would  be  a great  advantage,  to  women 
particularly,  if  they  could  have  some  teaching  in  that 
course.  The  number  of  women  students,  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  Queen’s  College.  Cork,  and  of  the  de- 

ees  which  have  been  thrown  open  to  them  by  the  Royal 

niversity,  has  been  very  large,  and  they  will  come  in, 
in  larger  numbers,  as  time  goes  on.  The  little  preju- 
dice that  existed  against  mixed  classes  is  gradually  dis- 


appearing. The  plan  of  conferring  degrees,  after  what  i 
they  call  here  " grinding  ” iR  exceedingly  detrimental  to  1 
any  educational  progress,  and  I should  like  to  see  it  f 
utterly  and  entirely  put  on  end  to  if  possible.  I think  > 
no  degrees  ought  to  ho  conferred,  unless  classes  had  < 
been  attended,  or  a proper  course  of  education  had  , 
been  pursued,  under  proper  tuition.  It  would  he  a 
great  pity  if  women’s  Colleges  were  started  to  confer  i 
their  own  degrees,  I think  it  would  reduce  the  value  j 
of  the  degrees  considerably,  because  whatever  endow-  « 
ment  was  conferred  upon  these  Colleges  could  not  he  ( 
very  large,  the  equipment  would  be  wretched,  and  I ' 
think  the  tone  would  he  very  narrow.  These  are  about 
tlie  chief  points  that  I want  to  bring  before  you. 

8339.  You  say  you  wish  the  classes  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges  could  ho  opened  to  women ; yon  mean  con- 
tinue to  he  open? — Yes,  I mean  continue  to  be  open. 

8340.  Women  are  in  the  same  position  in  the  Queen's 
Colleges  as  in  the  Royal  University? — Yes  ; both  bodies 
acted  very  nobly  and  generously  with  regard  to  women, 
and  I should  not  like  the  position  changed. 

8341.  You  would  he  in  favour  of  conferring  degrees  j 
only  on  tlio  students,  men  or  women,  who  had  Col- 
legiate training? — Exactly. 

8342.  Do  .you  think  that  would  cause  any  serious 
inconvenience  to  any  appreciable  number  of  women 
students  ; confining  your  observations  to  the  part  of  the 
country  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  do  you  think 
that  they  could  qualify  for  that  degree  by  attendance  at 
Queen’s  College  ?— Exactly. 

8343.  I gather  from  your  evidence  that  you  have  no 
objection  to  mixed  classes  in  every  department  of  in- 
struction?— None  whatever. 

8344.  Are  there  any  women  students  attending  medi- 
cal classes  in  the  Queen's  College? — I am  not  sure  at 
the  present  moment,  but  one  of  my  own  pupils  passed 
through  all  the  classes,  and  finished  her  course  here. 

8345.  Where  women  are  admitted  to  Medical  de- 
grees, are  not  the  lectures  given  to  men  and  women  - 
together? — I believe  so. 

8346.  Have  you  heard  any  objection,  by  persons 
able  from  experience  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
to  that  being  done  ? — Certainly  not. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Rev.  Ralph 
Harvey,  m.a. 


Rev.  Ralph  Harvey,  m.a.,  Principal,  Grammar  School,  Cork,  examined. 


8347.  'Chairman.— Mr.  Harvey,  you  are  Principal  of 
the  Grammar  School  in  Cork  ?— Yes,  my  lord. 

8348.  You  were  good  enough  to  come  here  to  give  us 
some  information — will  you  kindly  proceed? — There 
were  two  points  on  which  I wished  to  give  evidence.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  the  first  is  within  the  limits  of  the 
inquiry. 

8349.  What  is  that  1 — It  is  about  Matriculation. 

8350.  In  the  University? — Yes. 

8361.  Certainly? — This  question  affects  the  schools 
very  seriously,  inasmuch  as  we  have  several  classes 
necessarily  all  about  the  same  standard,  preparing  for 
the  different  Universities.  They  are  of  course  very 
expensive,  requiring  good  masters.  The  result  is  that 
usually  these  classes  are  a dead  loss  to  the  school.  If, 
however,  they  could  be  combined  into  one  class,  that 
class  would  be  much  larger  and  better,  and  it  would  be 
a great  advantage  to  the  school  and  to  the  pupils.  We 
have  the  Middle  Grade  and  the  Trinity  College  En- 
trances, and  we  have  Matriculation  examinations  of 
the  Royal  University  and  also  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, which  are  all  within  fairly  reasonable  limits  of 
one  standard,  and  it  seems  to  many  schoolmasters  that 
if  it  could  be  arranged  that  the  Middle  Grade  would  be 


accepted  by  all  Universities  as  an  entrance,  and  that 
a boy  who  had  passed  the  Middle  Grade  should,  by  pay- 
ment of  Iris  fee,  become  a University  undergraduate, 
it  would  he  a great  advantago.  Of  course  it  would  be 
quite  right  that  each  University  should  decide  on  ns 
own  subjects  and  fix  its  own  minimum  standard.  Trinity 
College,  for  instance,  might  insist  on  Greek,  and  migM 
fix,  say,  50  per  cent,  of  the  marks  as  a minimum.  The 
Royal  University  might  not  insist  on  Greek,  but  nngM 
insist  on  French,  or  something  like  that ; and  each  Uni- 
versity should  have  its  own  percentage.  This  would 
give  schools  the  great  advantage  of  reducing  four  class® 
to  one ; and  I think  the  result  would  be  better  all . 
way  round.  Several  headmasters  have  discussed  tbat 
question,  and  they  were  practically  unanimous  on  tw 
point. 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  my  written  evidence 
previously  sent  to  you,  it  is  something  to  the  effect  tn  * 
the  Queen’s  College,  as  regards  Cork  county,  as  well 
the  city,  Eas  not  hitherto  quite  justified  the  hopes  of  tj® 
founders,  "but  that  it  is  capable  of  doing  very  go 
work,  and  although  during  latter  years  it  has  fahen 
somewhat,  it  may  be  again  raised  in  its  status,  if  ®*ar 
into  a constituent  College  of  a University.  I tllinI 
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it  would  then  do  better  Wort  than  ever  it  did  before. 
Probably,  in  the  first  place,  I might  mention  that  I 
should  be'  very  averse  to  any  interference  with  or  dises- 
tablishment of  the  Royal  University.  Time  may  show,  of 
course  if  you  get  another  University,  that  the  Royal 
University  is  not  necessary,  inasmuch  as  Trinity  College 
also  is  besides  being  a residential  College,  in  place  of  an 
Examining  Board— that  is  to  say,  students  may  get 
their  degrees  and  never  attend  any  lectures,  and 
never  get  any  teaching  at  all  within  its  walls.  Pos- 
sibly in  time  to  come  it  may  be  shown  that  the  Royal 
University  is  not  wanted,  but  at  present  I think  that 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  keep  that  University  in 
something  like  its  present  condition,  until  events  show 
that  it  is  not  wanted.  My  reason  for  saying  that  is 
that  I think  a great  deal  of  harm  was  dons  when 
the  Queen’s  University  was  disestablished.  It  was 
quite  right  to  establish  the  Royal  University,  but 
the  establishment  of  that,  and  the  disestablishment 
of  "another  University,  arc  two  very  different  things. 
When  a man  has  taken  a degree  in  a University,  and 
then  goes  to  live  at  some  distance  away,  perhaps  in  a 
country  place,  an  Examining  Board  like  the  Royal,  is 
a great  incentive  to  study.  I have  known  many  cases 
where  men  have  kept  on  their  studies,  and  studied 
very  seriously,  too,  where  otherwise  they  would  not  have 
studied  at  all  if  they  had  not  been  able  to  take  a degree 
in  some  University  like  the  Royal.  The  values  of  de- 
grees in  the  Royal  University  will  find  their  own  level 
in  a natural  way.  With  regard  to  raising  the  Queen’s 
College  to  he  a constituent  'College  in  a University 
granting  its  own  degrees,  I should  think  that  some- 
thing like  the  revival  of  the  old  Queen’s  University, 
under  some  other  name  if  desired,  would  be  the  best 
thing  to  be  done.  No  doubt  Galway  and  Cork  fell  off 
a great  deal  after  tlie  disestablishment  of  the  Queen's 
University ; and  students  find  a great  inducement 
to  go  to  Dublin,  and  get  coaching  there  for  the  ex- 
aminations in  the  Royal  University.  I don’t  mean  to 
say  unfair  coaching,  but,  where  Examiners  in  the  Royal 
University  are  teachers,  students  naturally  flock  to  their 
classes.  It  might  also  be  advisable  to  strengthen  the 
University  by  having,  say,  a College  in  Dublin.  A 
constituent  College  there  would  be  very  convenient, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  easily  reached  from  all  parts  of  the 
country — more  easily  than  Cork  or  any  other  part 
of  Ireland,  and,  as  the  Church  of  Rome  says  that  its 
members  are  not  properly  provided  for,  I think  the  new 


College  might  be  constituted  in  such  a way  that  it  . ** 
would  satisfy  their  demands  in  every  reasonable  parti-  . £j  u '1902. 
cular.  But  it  would  be  advisable  to  interfere  as  little  — 1 

as  possible  with  the  Queen’s  College  in  Cork,  except  to  Rev.  Ralph 
raise  its  status.  A great  many  Protes-tants  come  here,  Harvey,  m.a. 
and  I should  not  like  to  see  anything  done  that  would 
tend,  to  make  these,  and  particularly  my  own  pupils,  go 
somewhere  else.  I have  sent  many  scholars  as  Honour 
men  here,  and  I should  not  like  to  see  that  I could  not 
recommend  them  to  come  here  freely.  I think  the  best 
plan,  then,  with  regard  to  this  College,  would  be  to  keep 
it  strictly  undenominational.  If  there  are  any  points 
on  which  the  Church  of  Rome  could  be  met,  without  the 
students  being  interfered  with,  I would  meet  them,  cer- 
tainly. 

8352.  Are  you,  yourself,  in  orders  in  the  Church  of 
Ireland  ? — 'Yes. 

8353.  Where  is  your  degree  from  1 — London.  I am  a 
Master  of  Arts  of  the  London  University. 

8354.  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward. — If  the  governing  body 
were  predominantly  Roman  Catholic,  do  you  think 
that  circumstance  wouHd  prevent  Protestant  students 
from  coming,  if  the  College  were  otherwise  undenomi- 
national?— I don’t  think  so.  Of  course  there  is  a 
difference  between  having  a majority  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  having  the  governors  all  necessarily  Roman 
Catholics.  If  merely  the  majority  were  Roman  Catho- 
lics, I should  not  hesitate  to  recommend  boys  to  come 
here,  provided  they  got  good  teaching.  I have  sent 
many  boys.  The  atmosphere  is  at  present  Romish  rather 
than  Protestant.  I don’t  mean  with  regard  to  Profes- 
sors, hut  with  regard  to  students. 

8355.  You  don’t  think  it  would  have  that  effect? — I 
don’t  think  so.  I don’t  think  I should  cease  to  send 
boys  here. 

8356.  The  question  was  raised,  and  your  assur- 
ance is  important? — Of  course,  many  boys  come  here 
that  you  would  naturally  expect,  from  a school  like 
ours,  to  go  to  Trinity.  Trinity  is  much  more  ex- 
pensive, and  Trinity  College  is  further  away,  and 
naturally  parents  like  to  keep  their  boys  at  home. 

The  age  at  which  boys  enter  the  University  is  much 
younger  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  and  sometimes 
we  have  had  them  entering  quite  young.  I remember 
cases  of  boys  matriculating  at  fifteen.  Such  boys  are 
too  young  to  go  away  to  Dublin,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
very  convenient  to  have  a University  College  close  at 
hand,  and  parents  appreciate  it  very  much. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Rev.  Brother  Connolly,  Superior,  Presentation  Brothers’  College,  Cork,  examined.  Rev.  Brother 

8357.  Chairman. — Brother  Connolly,  you  are  Su-  the  feasibility  of  inaugurating  a University  amongst  Connolly- 

perior  of  the  Presentation  Brothers’  Collage,  Mardyke,  us  ought  to  be  quite  apparent.  The  population  of 

Cork? — Yes,  my  lord.  Munster  alone  numbers  1,007,283  Catholics,  and 

8358.  Will  yon  kindly  tell  us  what  you  have  to  64,045  non-Catholics.  This  population,  judging  from 

say?— With  pleasure.  My  lords  and  gentlemen, — a continental  standpoint,  as  exemplified  in  the  case 

The  city  of  Cork,  as  the  capital  of  Munster,  of  the  German  Empire,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  or  nearer 

for  many  evident  and  conclusive  reasons,  is  emi-  home,  a Scottish  one,  is  more  than  sufficient  both  to 
nently  suitable  to  be  the  seat  of  a flourishing  Uni-  require  and  meet  the  demands  of  a College  with  full 
versity.  Though  this  opinion  may  not  meet  with  University  powers. 

general  approval,  yet  the  grounds  upon  which  Cork  Naturally,  the  parents  of  Munster  students,  a body 
people  base  their  claims  are,  from  every  necessary  of  young  men  far  more  numerous  than  some  witnesses 
and  argumentative  point  of  view,  not  only  tenable,  previously  examined  are  aware  of,  would  much  prefer 
but,  when  duly  weighed  and  considered,  afford  posi-  to  have  their  sons  enjoying  the  full  benefit  of  a 
five  evidence  that  this  laudable  aspiration  is  practically  first  class  professional  education,  within  easy  reach  of 
within  the  reach  of  a speedy  realization,  if  only  the  ' a few  hours  run  from  their  respective  homes,  instead 
opportunity,  consonant  with  the  opinions  of  a great  of  sending  them  to  'Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
southern  majority,  'Be  given  us,  to  utilize  to  their  other  far  removed  centres,  where  they  would  be,  for 
fullest  extent  the  manifold  advantages  already  in  considerable  periods  during  the  year,  completely  re- 
existence, for  the  inception  of  the  highest  form  of  moved  from,  parental  influence  and  supervision,  and 
education  in  the  province.  exposed  to  risks  that  parents  instinctively  dread  under 

In  the  first  place,  local  patriotism  would  take  up  such  circumstances, 
the  idea  warmly,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  has  The  city  of  Cork  and  the  immediate  surrounding 
done  so,  quite  recently,  in  a very  pronounced  manner,  districts,  comprising  a population  of  160,000,  could 
When  once  firmly  established  amongst  us,  it  would  un-  scarcely,  in  common  justice,  be  required  to  send  their 
questionably  meet  with  material  and  substantial  sup-  sons  to  a distant  University  for  higher  education, 
port  from  individuals  deeply  interested  in  education  above  all,  when  the  necessity  for  doing  so  is  non- 
in the  South,  who,  up  to  the  present,  have  abstained  existent,  because,  at  the  present  time,  the  Secondary 

from  doing  so,  on  account  of  tlie  very  unsettled  con-  Colleges  and  schools  in  Munster  are  amongst  the  most 

dition  of  affairs.  Secondly,  Cork,  as  a city,  is  an  successful  in  Ireland;  arid  to  carry  on  the  work  of 

ideal  University  centre.  The  disadvantages  and  these  highly-efficient  establishments  to  a logical  con- 
dangers  that  beset  young  students  in  populous  places  elusion,  we  have  in  our  midst  the  Queen’s  College, 
and  large  cities  are  minimised  here  to  tlie  smallest  ex-  admirably  suited  for  University  purposes  in  many 

tent  possible.  Even  without  residence,  a very  perfect  respects,  with  plenty  of  ground  for  further  enlargement, 

proctorial  system  could  be  established.  Again,  it  pos-  comparatively  speaking,  fairly  well  endowed,  and  in 

Besses  the  advantages  of  a good  central  position  and  every  way  fitted  for  development  into  a really  great  and 

easy  approach  by  rail  to  the  South  of  Ireland.  Thirdly,  successful  centre  of  intellectual  activity.  Instead  of 
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being  'denominated  a languishing  institution,  it  would 
April  11  1902  Dey°nd  question,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 

. L ' seats  of  learning  in  the  United  Kingdom,  if  its  various 

Rev.  Brother  faculties  were  thoroughly  reorganised,  and  its  govern- 
Connolly.  ment  brought  into  cordial  and  working  harmony  with 
the  Catholic  sentiment  of  the  South  and  West  of 
Ireland.  It  has  been  repeatedly  admitted  that  we 
Catholics,  in  this  question  of  higher  education,  have 
a distinct  grievance  to  complain  of ; and  at  length  it 
appears  to  be  frankly  conceded  that  the  educational 
struggle  on  our  part  has  been  onei  for  the  just  and 
principal  end  of  education,  viz.,  its  religious  aspect, 
which,  on  account  of  its  intrinsically  greater  impor- 
tance, must  take  the  lead,  and  dominate  the  other 
phases  of  this  question.  This  being  clearly  understood, 
the  simple  solution  of  our  difficulty — how  to  make  tho 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,  acceptable  to  such  a large  Catho- 
lic population — is  for  the  Government,  in  consultation 
with  our  venerable  Bishop,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Cal- 
laghan, and  the  other  Bishops  of  Ireland,  to  draw  up  a 
definite  arrangement  that  may  be  agreeable  to  both 
parties. 

Should  matters,  then,  be  arranged  on  a satisfactory 
basis,  a University  in  Cork,  with  the  present  splen- 
didly-equipped Queen’s  College,  regarded  in  the  light 
of  an  auspicious  nucleus,  ought  . in  the  course  of  a 
generation  or  two,  be  a renowned  seat  of  knowledge. 
To  many,  adverse  to  the  proposition,  this  may  seem 
the  language  of  exaggeration,  but  the  early  history  of 
some  celebrated  Universities  affords  irrefragable  proofs 
that  tlte  success  of  our  University  would  be  assured 
from  its  initial  start. 

Assuming  for  a moment  that  the  desired  harmony 


, and  that  the  present  disabilities  in  connection 
with  the  Cork  College  had  disappeared,  and  that  its 
faculties  were  developed  on  the  broad  lines  necessary 
to  keep  it  in  touch  with  the  modem  advancement  of 
knowledge,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  the 
number  of  students  would  be  materially  increased,  when 
under  adverse  circumstances  they  numbered  408.  The 
reasons  are  obvious  after  very  little  consideration.  The 
Secondary  Schools  of  Munster — the  main  support  of 
;every  University— are  classed  amongst  the  best  in  Ire- 
land^ and  for  many  years  have  enjoyed  that  proud  dis- 
tinction.. The  Secondary  Education  imparted,  and,  in 
several  instances,  of  an  advanced  University  type,  as 
tested  by  examination,  is  not  only  thoroughly  sound  in 
the  Grammar  School  and  Modern  sides,  but  will  be 
equally  so  on  the  scientific  side.  Laboratories— Phy- 
sical and  Chemical— have  been  erected  in  these  establish- 
ments at  great  expense,  and  concurrently  with  a first- 
class  literary  education,  this  particular  scientific  line 
of  instruction  continues  throughout  four  years.  Stu- 
-dents,  after  receiving  a Secondary  Education  on  such 
up-to-date  lines,  and  finishing  with  the  Senior  Grade 
of  the  Intermediate  examinations,  are,  in  every  respect, 
most  suitable  for  University  training.  They  can  on 
their  entrance  to  the  University,  at  once,  without  fur- 
ther examination,  take  up  the  studies  of  the  profes- 
sional, scientific,  or  higher  Civil  Service  careers  which- 
ever they  feel  most  inclined  to. 

You  will  be  better  able  to  form  a fair  estimate  of  the 
material  and  number  of  students  that  would  be  sup- 
plied annually  by  these  Munster  Schools,  when  you 
shall  have  received  full  details  from  the  respective  wit- 
nesses competent  to  set  forth  fully  the  great  educa- 
tional work  done  by  such  successful  establishments  as 
St.  Mungret’s  College,  which,  as  a University  College, 
ranks  third,  I think,  in  Ireland  ; Rockwell  College,  St 
Munchms  College,  Limerick;  St.  Colman’s  College, 
Fermoy;  the  Sacred  Heart  College,  Limerick;  the 
flourishing  College  of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers,  Lime- 
Tick  ; the  Presentation  College,  Queenstown  ; the  highlv- 
successful  Colleges  of  the  Christian  Brothers  in  Lime- 
rick, Waterford,  Carrick-on-Suir,  Clonmel,  Limerick 
and  numerous  other  schools,  in  which  hundreds  of 
talented  boys  are  taught  by  these  religious,  and  others, 
who  spare  no  pains  to  impart  an  education  that  would 
reflect ; credit  on  any  system  of  Secondary  instruction. 

In  the  city  of  Cork  itself,  we  have  schools,  year  after 
year,  noted  for  their  conspicuous  success.  As  you  have 
been  already  informed,  the  Christian  Schools,  Cork 
carried  off  second  place  amongst  the  schools  of  Ireland 
at  last  year’s  Intermediate  examinations,  securing  the 
‘fine’ total  of  twenty  Exhibitions,  not  including  several 
such  similar  distinctions,  won  by  the  Christian 
Brothers  College— a distinct  establishment,  with  over 
300  pupils  in  attendance— whose  students,  as  a rule 
will,  as  a matter  of  course,  gravitate  eventually  towards 
a University  career. 


The  Presentation  Brothers’  College,  Cork,  which  was 
opened  in  1887  under  the  patronage,  and  with  the 
warm  approval  of  his  lordship,  Dr.  O’Callaghan,  Bishop 
of  Cork,  and  with  which  1 am  personally  connected  has 
been  referred  to  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dwyer-  in 
laudatory  terms  as  being  superior  at  the  Intermediate 
examination  to  some  of  the  best  endowed  Colleges  in  the 
country.  Dr.  M'Keown,  in  his  exhaustive  and  elabo- 
rate evidence,  has  been  kind  enough  to  prove  that  in 
respect  of  the  Royal  University  examinations,  it  has 
held  its  own,  and  is  improving.  A casual  examination  of 
his  tables,  page  346,  Vol.  I.,*  affords  ample  proof  that 
very  few  Colleges  have  done  better  at  these  examinations 
in  the  period  selected  for  analysis.  Since  the  inception 
of  the  College,  we  have  considered  that  the  manifold  ad- 
vantages afforded  by  tho  Intermediate  Education  Board 
should  be  utilised  to  give  tho  students  a good  liberal 
education,  with  a view  to  their  future  careers.  With 
this  central  idea  before  our  minds,  we  have  devoted 
every  energy,  not  only  to  the  advancement  of  our  stu- 
dents, when,  as  Intermediate  students,  they  were  bring- 
ing prestige  and  distinction  to  the  College,  but  con- 
stantly so  afterwards,  in  whatever  direction  our  ser- 
vices were  needed.  The  tangible  development  of  these 
arrangements,  now  for  many  years,  has  been  so  com- 
pletely successful,  that  boys  who  came  to  our  Prepara- 
tory department,  have  gone  through  the  Intermediate 
examinations,  subsequently  passed  the  necessary  Arts 
examinations  for  the  professions,  or  graduated  in  the 
Royal  University,  won  good  positions  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice, or  took  up  lucrative  commercial  positions,  with- 
out once  leaving  our  class-rooms.  Now,  almost  for  ten 
years  in  succession,  our  students’  successes  have  ranged 
from  the  lowest  grade  of  the  Intermediates  Board  to 
the  Arts  degrees  of  the  Royal  University,  without  a 
missing  link.  I mention  these  details  merely  to  point 
out  that  at  the  instance  of  our  Bishop,  in  addition  to 
Secondary  Education,  we  have  also  successfully  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  a University  College,  as  regards 
the  Arts  Faculty — a domain,  properly  speaking,  be- 
longing to  this  splendid  institution,  almost  at  our 
doors,  but  unfortunately  not  in  intellectual  sympathy 
with  the  educational  needs  of  the  city. 

Then,  again,  the  bare  recital  of  the  literary  achieve- 
ments of  the  schools  and  Colleges  I have  referred  to, 
will  afford  direct  proof  of  the  superior  teaching  im- 
parted by.  them,  absolutely  without  any  endowment ; 
and  the  highly  successful  results  of  this  teaching,  criti- 
cally considered  both  from  the  official  lists  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Board  and  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland, 
may  be  taken,  not  only  as  another  argument  for  the  im- 
perative necessity  existing  for  giving  to  our  Catholic 
youth  in  the  South  of  Ireland  equal  facilities  with  those 
of  other  persuasions  in  the  higher  walks  of  intellectual 
progress,  but  presents  convincing  evidence  that  if  the 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,  possessed  in  the  same  degree  the 
confidence  of  the  Bishops,  priests,  and  people  as  these 
unendowed  Colleges  do,  its  career  as  a University  centre 
with  increased  resources,  presided  over  by  the  right 
men,  fully  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  supported  educa- 
tionally by  such  an  array  of  excellent  Secondary  Schools, 
m a carefully-drafted  scheme  of  co-ordination  and  cor- 
dial co-operation,  ought  to  bo  a phenomenal  success  in 
all  the  faculties. 

The  great  argument  against  the  establishment  of  a 
Cork  University  appears  to  be  tho  multiplication  of 
Universities,  which,  according  to  some  biassed  authori- 
ties, must  of  necessity  have  a deteriorating  effect  on 
higher  education,  yhat  this  is  a somewhat  mistaken 
idea  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  Sir  R.  Blenner- 
h.assett,  in  which,  from  actual  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Germany — the  great  model  at  the  present  time 
m all  the  arts  of  war  and  peace,  as  well  as  the  coun- 
tries which  have  followed  in  its  footsteps — he  proves 
conclusively  that  a diversity  of  University  systems  in 
these  nations  has  the  happiest  results  in  producing  the 
highest  form  of  intellectual  power  and  originality  of 
intellect.  Decentralisation  of  University  Education 
has  brought  about  the  great  changes,  in  those  progres- 
sive lands,  which  so  many  in  this  country  seem  to  ad- 
a-  degree,  owing  to  the  plain  fact  that 
highly-trained  intelligences  reign  supreme  in  all  depart- 
ments, as  the.  outcome  of  this  tried  and  tested  system. 

Centralisation,  on  the  other  hand,  has  worked  incal- 
culable mischief  in  educational  methods,  wherever  it 
has  been  adopted.  It  is  a matter  of  history  that 
France  before  the  Revolution,  had  about  twenty-three 
Universities,  and  the  most  brilliant  men  that  country 
ever  produced  were  educated  in  some  of  these  appar- 
# ently  small  and  undistinguished  Universities.  After 
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the  Revolution,  Napoleon  established,  in  1808,  the  huge 
examining  machine  called  the  University  of  France, 
and  for  many  a year  France  had  only  one  University, 
with  the  result  that,  according  to  a distinguished  autho- 
rity “ Frenchmen  were  unanimous,  even  the  most  emi- 
nent in  ascribing  the  intellectual  paralysis  of  the  nation 
to  the  centralisation  of  administration  and  examina- 
tion by  the  University  of  France.” 

Again,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Jean  Baptiste 
Dumas,  'the  celebrated  French  chemist,  member  of  the 
Senate  and  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  of 
which  he  was  also  Vice-President,  and  actively  engaged 
for  years  as  one  of  the  eight  inspectors  of  superior  in- 
struction in  the  University,  who  states  that  the  admi- 
nistrative centralisation  in  the  University  lias  ener- 
vated superior  instruction ; he  also  assorts  that  muni- 
cipalities and  the  provinces  lose  all  interest  in  their 
Colleges,  these  being  deprived  of  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  when  examinations  are  invidiously  regulated 
from  a common  centre.  After  contrasting  the  French 
system  with  that  of  other  countries,  he  indicates  what 
is  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  .France  to  her  position 
amongst  the  nations: — “Restore  to  our  Universities 
the  independence  which  they  enjoyed  before  the  Revolu- 
tion." 

Professor  Lorain,  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  France,  commenting  on  the  opinions  of.,  the. 
French  Commissioners  of  1870,  sums  up  the  demands  of 
the  reformers  in  these  words: — “What  we  demand  is 
not  new ; it  is  simply  to  return  to  the  ancient  system, 
to  the  tradition  of  ancient  Universities.  We  demand 
the  destruction  of  the  University  of  France  and  the 
creation  of  separate  Universities.  This  is  our  pro- 
gramme.” He  also  states  that  a central  University, 
professing  to  direct  everything,  directs  nothing,  but  it 
completely  trammels  all  efforts  in  the  provinces. 

The  movement  in  England  at  present  for  independent 
Colleges  and  Universities  is  an  additional  testimony 
to  the  prophetic  foresight  of  these  distinguished  men, 
and  the  inefficacy  of  centralisation  as  a means  of  deve- 
loping the  educational  demands  of  prosperous  nations, 
and  judging  from  the  progress  this  departure  is  making, 
in  a few  years  hence  all  its  large  cities  will  have  distinc- 
tive Universities  of  their  own,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  English  people  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  to  develop  effectually  local  ideas,  so  as  to  reach 
the  success  ana  objective  within  their  reach,  they  re- 
quire to  be  absolutely  free  from  external  agencies,  in 
order  that  they  may  work  out  successfully  their  own 
individuality^ 

This  is  exactly  our  case.  We  also  are  anxious  to 
secure  a University  on  similar  lines.  In  making  this 
demand,  we  have  admittedly  the  best  results  of  modem 
experience  on  our  side.  In  Germany  the  Universities 
are  most  munificently  supported  by  the  State,  6ome  may 


even  say  prodigally ; yet  they  are  not  only  left  inde- 
pendent, but  varieties  in  studies  and  examinations  are 
encouraged;  consequently  every  University  having  its 
own  management,  which  the  governing  body  alone  from 
its  intimate  and  interested  association,  can  most  suit- 
ably direct  for  the  best  interests  of  the  students ; as  a 
result  these  Universities  are  typical  examples  of  pros- 
perous and  most  useful  institutions.  Their  success  is 
an  object  lesson  which  the  people  of  this  province  aw 
eager  to  see  an  actual  reality,  at  no  remote  period,  in 
their  midst. 

This  claim  for  Cork,  from  a Catholic  standpoint,  is 
only  a natural  and  righteous  one,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  great  Catholic  majority  in  the  South  of  Ireland ; 
and  it  follows,  as  a necessary  consequence,  that  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  the  students  at  the  newly-founded 
University  would  belong  to  our  persuasion.  This  state- 
ment cannot  be  questioned,  even  if  the  last  higher  ex- 
aminations of  the  Munster  Secondary  Schools  were 
taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison.  But  apart  from 
this  consideration  altogether,  if  the  governing  body 
were  of  such  a nature  as  to  meet  the  conscientious  re- 
quirements of  Catholics  as  demanded  by  their  Church, 
it  would  be  the  ambition  of  all  Catholic  teachers  to 
prepare  assiduously  and  send  on  their  most  promising 
students  to  the  University,  with  a view  to  their  future 
success  in  life.  Such  students  ought  to  be  found  in 
great  numbers,  judging  from  the  present  highly  efficient 
state  of  Catholic  Secondary  teaching,  the  inborn  love 
of  learning  and  acknowledged  ability  of  Southern  stu- 
dents, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  supply 
would  be  ever  on  the  increase.  Necessarily,  the  atmos- 
phere of  a University  amongst  us  here  in  Cork  would 
be  predominantly  Catholic ; but  I do  not  for  a moment 
believe  that  it  would  be  a source  of  danger  to  the  com- 
parative speaking  small  number  of  non-Catholics,  judg- 
ing from  the  Intermediate  and  Royal  University  exami- 
nations, that  may  desire  to  take  advantage  of  its  educa- 
tional facilities. 

Speaking  from  personal  experience,  I have  never  seen 
Protestant  students  suffer  in  the  slightest  degree  as  to 
their  respective  beliefs  from  association  with  teachers 
and  students  in  my  own  College.  Instead  of  being  ham- 
pered by  these  surroundings,  most  decidedly  Catholic, 
they  feel  quite  at  home,  conscious  that  they  are  well 
taught  and  carefully  looked  after,  and  appear  free  from 
any  religious  apprehension  whatsoever.  Now,  if  such 
a satisfactory  arrangement  can  exist  for  a minority, 
and  that,  too,  at  their  own  seeking,  in  a College  con- 
ducted by  a religious  community,  I am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  at  a University  in  Cork,  the  intercourse 
between  such  students  and  ours  would  be  characterised 
by  that  courtesy,  instinct  with  every  gentlemanly 
quality,  which  we  all  know  to  be  one  of  the  leading  char- 
acteristics of  a cultured  and  educated  Irishman. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 


Coa&i 

ApninTwQ*- 

Rev.  Brother 
Connolly. 
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TWENTY-NINTH  DAY. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  12th,  1902. 

AT  10  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

Present:— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Robertson,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  p.c.  (Chairman);  The  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Madden,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  p.c.  ; Sir  Richard  Claverhouse  Jebb,  litt.d.,  ll.d.,  d.c.l.,  m.p.  ; 
Professor  John  Rh£s,  m.a.,  d.litt.;  Professor  J.  Lorrain  Smith,  m.a.,  m.d.;  William 
J.  M.  Starkie,  Esq.,  litt.d.  ; Wilfrid  Ward,  Esq.,  b.a  ; Rev.  Professor  R.  H.  F.  Dickey, 

ALA.,  D.D. ; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


Sir  Rowland 
Blenner- 
. hasaett,  Bart 


Sir  Rowland  Blennerhasbett,  Bart.,  President,  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  and  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Royal  University  of  Ireland,  further  examined. 


8359.  Chairman.— Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett,  wa 
understand  that  you  wish  to  make  some  further  observa- 
tions to  us?— Yes,  my  lord;  I wish  to  supplement  my 
evidence  yesterday,  with  reference  to  a question  you 
asked  me  as  regards  the  expense  involved  in  some  of 
the  claims  I put  forward.  With  regard  to  that,  I have 
merely  to  say,  as  I said  yesterday,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  carry  on  education  as  it  ought  to  be^without 


many  years  since  I coached  for  University  examina- 
tions ; but  I distinctly  remember  a man  coming  to  me 
two  days  before  an  examination,  and  saying  that  he  felt 
safe  in  being  able  to  pass  in  everything  except  a book 
of  Tacitus,  at  which  he  had  not  looked.  I picked  out 
three  or  four  passages,  translated  them  for  him,  and 
gave  him  information  on  such  points  a.s  I thought 
might  probably  be  asked  him  in  the  examination.  He 
scored  80  per  cent,  in  that  book.  He  was  naturally 


is  an  amount  of  public  money  now  wasted  in  Ireland  he  had  acquired  either  educational  cdtnre  or knowkxtee 

*» — 1111  “ifm" z ss 


Tlie  next  matter  I wish  to  mention  is  with  reference 
ito  a question  asked  by  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert.  I did 
mot  wish  to  be  understood  at  all  as  saying  that  the  f oun- 
•dation  of  the  Royal  University,  and  the  consequent 
development  of  coaching  in  Cork,  was  the  only  reason 
for  the  want  of  prosperity  in  the  Arts  Faculty  of  the 
•College.  I took  it  for  granted  we  were  all  agreed  that 
there  was  the  religious  question,  too ; but  I hold  that 
•.the  religious  question  by  itself  is  not  the  explanation. 

I have  also  been  asked  to  say  a word  with  regard  to  a 
•question  which  came  before,  the  Commission  yesterday, 
with  reference  to  a division  of  the  combined  Chairs  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology.  The  Professor  who  occupies 
those  Chairs  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  subject  him- 
self ; neither  did  some  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  were 
examined  before  you.  I wish  to  state,  on  behalf  of  the 
College,  that  those  Chairs  ought  to  be  divided ; of  course, 
care  being  taken  to  compensate  the  Professor  for  any 
loss  he  might  suffer.  I wish,  however,  to  insist 
strongly,  and  in  so  doing  I am  not  expressing  merely 
my  own  opinion,  that  we  are  not  at  all  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  occupant  of  those. Chairs,  or  with  the  way 
in  which  he  performs  his  duties.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  he  is  most  thoroughly  efficient,  as  he 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  amongst 
us. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  coaching  for  exami- 
nations, I have  received  a letter  from  one  of  the  Pro- 
fessors of  the  College,  in  which  he  points  out  that  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  a man  may,  by  such  coaching,  be  en- 
abled to  pass  an  examination,  that  for  the  educational 
culture  and  equipment  which  a University  is  intended 
to  supply,  examinations  are  a very  inadequate  test ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a man  may  have  gained  such 
culture  and  equipment,  and  yet  fail  to  answer  an  ex- 
amination paper.  At  the  same  time,  examinations  are 
not  without  their  use,  even  as  an  educative  process. 
Under  their  pressure,  a man  is  roused  to  grasp  more 
firmly  the  various  details  of  what  he  has  studied,  and 
though  much  of  it  may  soon  he  forgotten,  yet  its  influ- 
ence is  not  lost ; hut  a true  education  must  be  acquired 
by  careful,  patient,  and  intelligent  study,  not  by  mecha- 
nical and  hasty  cramming.  He  says: — "It  is  now 


tion." 

8360.  Professor  Rjrite.— May  I ask  what  you  have 
done  for  the  study  of  Celtic  in  this  College? — Well,  very 
soon  after  I became  President,  I received  a deputation 
on  the  subject.  They  were  extremely  anxious  to  have  a 
Lecturer,  in  Celtic,  and  I got  a gentleman — Mr.  Bergin 
— appointed  ; and  he  has  been  ever  since  Lecturer  in 
Celtic ; but  I am  sorry  to  say  he  has  no  salary. 

8361.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.— Has  he  pupils  ?— Not  at 
present.  I was  going  to  say  that  my  view,  with  regard 
to  the  Irish  language,  has  always  been  that  in  a place 
like  this  we  might  well  have  a Chair  of  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparative  Philology ; but  I would  not  at  all 
encourage  the  mere  colloquial  teaching  of  the  language. 

8362.  Professor  Rh$s. — You  take  the  interest  of  a 
scholar  in  the  language? — Yes.  I first  realised  the  im- 
portance of  Irish  for  the  study  of  the  science  of  lan- 
guage from  reading  the  works  of  Max  Muller,  and  other 
eminent  writers,  mostly  German,  on  Comparative  Philo- 

8363.  Ireland  has  always  had  great  Celtic  scholars, 
and  has  several  now.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a 
disgraceful  thing  if  the  study  of  the  language  was  to 
pass  from.us  to  foreigners  ? — Most  certainly  ; but  it  has 
threatened  to  do  so.  Zimmer  is  now  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Irish  scholars. 

8364.  From  the  philological  point  of  view,  the  num- 
ber in  the  classes  learning  modern  Irish  is  not  a crite- 
rion of  what  you  would  aim  at? — Most  certainly  not. 

8366.  Cork,  with  an  outlying  population  speaking 
Celtic,  and  in  the  midst  of  a country  where  the  most 
ancient  monuments  of  tlio  language  exist,  is  a most  ap- 
propriate centre  for  the  study  ? — Certainly ; it  is  a very 
appropriate  place  for  the  residence  of  a great  (Jemo 
scholar,  if  we  could  get  him.  I quite  agree.  But,  o 
course,  the  Chair  would  have  to  be  endowed.  The  pre- 
sent Lecturer  has  to  depend  .on  fees,  and  he  gets  none. 

8366.  The  purpose  of  the  Chair  would  be  philological 
—Exactly. 

8366a.  You  are  aware  that  the  more  Latin  philology 
is  studied,  the  more  striking  is  the  coincidence  found 
be  between  Irish  and  Latin? — I know  that  is  bo. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 
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Alexander  Jack,  Esq.,  m.a.,  d.sc.,  Registrar,  and  Professor  of  Engineering,  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  further 
A examined. 


8367-  Chairman.— Professor  Jack,  you  mentioned  the 
College  library ; how  is  it  maintained  ?— The  College 
receives  a grant  of  £1,600  annually,  and  out  of  that 
a sum  of  £280  is  allocated  to  the  Library. 

8368.  Have  you  had  any  gifts  to  the  library?— Yes  ; 
a few  small  ones,  and  one  considerable  one — a large  col- 
lection of  books  from  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Crawford,  of  Lakelands.  They  were  directed  to 
be  kept  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  library,  and  not  to 
be  removed  from  the  building.  There  was  another  con- 
dition attached  to  the  gift,  namely,  that  they  were  to 
remain  here  only  so  long  as  the  College,  retained  its  un- 
denominational character.  If  that  was  abolished,  the 
books  were  to  go  back  to  the  family  of  the  donor. 

8369.  Is  that  recorded  ? — Yes  ; it  is  in  the  Minutes  of 
the  Council. 

8370.  He  made  that  a condition? — Yes ; that  was  the 
condition  laid  down. 


8371.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  send  us  a copy  of 
the  minute? — Yes  ; I will  send  it  to  you.* 

8372.  Was  that  the  largest  local  gift  made  to  the 
library? — Yes ; that  was  the  largest,  in  the  way  of 
books ; but  it  did  not  amount  in  value  to  another  gift 
made  by  Mr.  Crawford  in  connection  with  the  Observa- 
tory, purchase  of  grounds  for  Botanic  Garden,  and  for 
the  entrance  from  the  western  road,  &c.,  to  which  he 
at  first  attached  the  same  condition,  which,  however,  he 
subsequently  waived  on  its  being  represented  to  him  that 
in  the  first  place  the  College  could  not  guarantee  the 
return  of  a large  sum  of  money,  and  secondly,  that  the 
establishment  of  the  non-denominational  character  of 
the  College  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  founding  the  Col- 
leges and  its  Charter,  constituted  as  good  a guarantee 
as  any  that  the  College  could  give. 


Cork. 

April  12, 1902. 

Alexander 
Jack,  Esq. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Deputation  from  the  Council  of  the  County  Borough  of  Cork,  received. 


A Deputation  from  the  Council  of  the  County  Borough 
of  Cork  waited  on  the  Commission,  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  their  attention  to  the  importance  of  establishing 
a University  in  the  city.  The  Deputation  consisted  of 
the  following  gentlemen: — Alderman  Sir  John  Scott, 
j.p.;  Councillor  Casey,  Councillor  Beale,  and  Mr.  F. 
W.  M'Cartliy,  Town  Clerk. 

Sir  John  Scott  read  the  following  resolution,  which 
had  been  passed  by  the  Council  on  the  14th  March : — 

" That  it  is  the  emphatic  opinion  of  this  Council 
that  no  settlement  of  the  Irish  University  Question 
can  be  considered  satisfactory  which  does  not  include 
the  establishment  of  a University  in  Cork,  to  meet  the 
educational  wants  of  the  citizens  of  Cork  and  of  the 
people  of  the  South  of  Ireland.” 

Sir  John  Scott  said  —That  resolution,  my  lord,  was 
passed  by  the  Corporation,  at  a meeting  convened,  after 


due  notice  to  every  member  ; and  at  that  meeting  mem-  Soofct  and 
bers  of  all  persuasions  of  religion  were  present ; and  it  others, 
was  distinctly  understood  that  the  proposed  University 
should  be  undenominational*  and  that  persons  of  all  de- 
nominations should  have  an  opportunity  of  _ attending 
the  University,  without  any  conditions  being  introduced 
which  would  interfere  with  their  respective  creeds.  I 
wish  to  say  that  I have  much  pleasure  in  attending  here 
to-day,  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  is  un- 
avoidably unable  to  be  present,  and  to  say  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Cork  are  practically  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
if  this  recommendation  be  carried  out,  it  will  operate 
with  the  greatest  benefit  for  the  educational  require- 
ments of  all  classes  of  the  people  of  the  South  of  Ireland. 

Chairman. — Gentlemen,  we  have  much  pleasure  in 
meeting  you,  and  what  you  have  stated  shall  receive  our 
most  careful  consideration. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  20 th  of  May,  in  London. 

[Note  by  Secretary. — After  the  adjournment  the  Commissioners,  accompanied  by  the  President  and  some  of 
the  Professors  visited  the  various  Halls,  Museums,  and  Laboratories  of  the  College .J 
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liie  Sight 
gv.D, 
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THIRTIETH  DAY. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  20th,  1902. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  39,  Victoria-street,  London,  S.  W. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Ridley,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  P.c.  (in  the  Chair);  The  Most  Rev. 
John  Healy,  d.d.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Clonfert;  The^Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Malden,  m.a.,lld,. 
p.c.  ; Sir  Richard  Claverhouse  Jebb,  litt.d.,  ll.d.,  D.C.L.,  m.p.  ; Profeasor  S.  H.  Butcher^ 
litt.d.,  ll.d.  ; Professor  J.  A.  Ewing,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.  ; Professor  John  Ruts,  m.a.,  d.litt.  • 
Professor  J.  Lorbain  Smith,  m.a.,  m.d.;  W.  J.  M.  Starkie,  Esq.,  litt.d.  ; Wilfrid  Ward, 
Esq.,  b.a.  ; Rev.  Professor  R.  H.  F.  Dickey,  m.a.,-  d.d.  ; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


The  Right  Rev.  John  B.  Oroziexi,  d.d.,  L 

8373.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — 'My  Lord  Bishop,  you 
have  been  for  some  years  Bishop  of  the  united  dioceses 
of  Ossory,  Leighlin,  and  Ferns? — Yes,  my  lord. 

8374.  For  how  long?— -For  five  years. 

8375.  Before  then,  I believe,  you  were  Rector  of 
a parish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast? — Yes,  for 
nineteen  years. 

8376.  In  that  way  you  have  no  doubt  acquired  a 
special  knowledge  of  the  educational  requirements  of 
that  portion  of  Ireland— the  North?— Yes. 

837’/.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  supply  us  with 
a summary  of  the  evidence  which  you  are  prepaired  to 
offer  on  the  subject  of  University  Education  in  Ire- 
land ? — Yes. 

8378.  I see  from  the  first  paragraph  of  that  summary 
that  you  are  prepared  to  give  ua  your  views  upon  the 
subject  of  Collegiate  training,  as  distinguished  from 
mere  examination? — Yes. 

8379.  Would  you  kindly  state  your  views  on  that 
subject?— I thought  it  respectful  to  your  lordship,  and 
to  this  Commission,  to  jot  down  a few  general  remarks 
upon  each  of  the  heads  that  I have  put  down  as  desiring 
to  give  evidence  about. 

8380.  Certainly  ; take  your  own  course? — In  two 
matters  I express  not  merely  my  own  views,  but  I have 
been  especially  asked  to  state  the  views  of  the  other 
Bishops  of  the  Disestablished  Ohurolx  of  Ireland — that 
is  under  heading  (1)  and  under  heading  (6).  Perhaps  I 
might  take  up  each  point.  Under  heading  (1)  we  de- 
sire to  express  in  general  terms,  a very  earnest  hope 
that  one  chief  result  of  the  Royal  Commission  may  be 
to  do  away,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  present  facilities 
for  obtaining  degrees  in  Ireland  without  a definite 
Collegiate  training,  and  solely  by  passing  a limited1  num- 
ber of  examinations  at  long  intervals.  The  Bishops  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  feel  profoundly,  that  in  this 
respect  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  has  been  a 
very  definite  injury  to  the  cause  of  higher  education. 
This  is  so  for  two  reasons,  amongst*  many,  whioli  appeal 
specially  to  myself.  First  of  all,  I think  the  Royal 
University,  as  at  present  established,  and  carried  out, 
makes  a degree  a great  deal  too  cheap.  I do  not  de- 
sire in  any  way,  to  prevent  poor  men  obtaining  de- 
grees, hut  I have  aways  felt,  as  it  has  been  well  and 
very  truly  said,  that  a man  ought  to  bring  either 
brains  or  money  to  the  University  from  which  he  gets 
a hall-mark,  and  that  the  Royal  University  makes  it 
too  cheap  for  me®,  and  really  does  not  fit  them  out  for 
the  battle  of  life.  Of  course,  with  regard  to  poor  men, 
there  ought  to  he  Bursaries  and  Sizarships,  as  there 
are  in  Trinity  College.  Then,  further,  my  own  ex- 
perience tells  me,  from  men  I have  met,  who  have 
passed  through  the  Royal  University,  that  the  Royal 
University  leaves  men  without  that  training  and  dis- 
cipline, that  knowledge  of  men,  and  that  higher  culture 
and,  above  all,  that  comradeship,  which,  I think,  we 
need  more  than  anything  else  in  Ireland.  I do  not 
think  I am  wrong  when  I say  that  our  tendency  in  Ire- 
land is  naturally  provincial  and  parochial,  and  that  we 

want  above  all  things — perhaps  more  than  other  men 

a greater  breadth  of  thought  and  interests.  I need  not 


ord  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  Feme,  examined, 
repeat  what  has  so  often  been  said — that  it  is  the  func-  i 
tion  of  a University  to  teach  and  educate.  The  Royal 
University  does  neither.  I was  greatly  struck  by  some 
words  spoken  in  Belfast  a year  ago.  Perhaps  I may  be 
excused  for  quoting  them,  because  they  really  bear 
very  much  on  this  question,  and  they  were  the  words— 
expressing  his  matured  conviction— of  an  Irishman, 
whose  name,  I think,  carries  great  weight.  The  late 
Lord  Dufferin,  speaking  at  a public  meeting,  not  actu- 
ally on  this  very  question  of  the  Royal  University,  but 
with  regard  to  the  Belfast  College,  said  : — 

“ To  my  mind  a College  is  scarcely  to  be  entitled  to 
the  name  of  ‘a  College'  unless  within  the  sheltering 
circle  of  its  policies  it®  alumni  can  enjoy  a bona  fide 
sooial  existence.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  under 
the  influence  of  these  sooial  ties  which  have  been  \ 
so  carefully  fostered  in  every  school  in  England  j 
that  we  are  indebted  for  that  esprit  de  corps,  that 
benignity  of  demeanour,  that  high  standard  of  con- 
duct and  honour,  that  fraternal  spirit  in  combina- 
tion with  a generous  emulation,  which  distinguishes 
those  foundations.” 

The  fact  that  the  Royal  University  fails  to  foster 
such  a spirit — nay,  that  it  even  leads  me®  to  doubt 
that  it  has  any  value  as  a distinct  factor  in  University 
Education — is  to  me  a sufficient  condemnation  of  the 
system.  In  fact,  the  Royal  University,  which  is 
practically  the  only  rival  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
has  definitely  lowered  the  whole  ideal  of  University  life 
in  Ireland.  It  seems  to  me  to  set  up  a false  standard 
of  education',  and  to  encourage  me®  too  easily  to  seek 
to  attain  that  standard. 

My  second  point  (2)  is  tho  expression  of  a strong  hope 
that  in  any  changes  to  bo  made  in  reference  to  Univer- 
sity Education  there  may  be  a development  of  the 
Modem  side  as  distinguished  from  the  Classical  side 
of  higher  education.  This  might  he  done,  in  one  way 
at  any  rate,  by  the  development  of  the  old  Queen’s  Col- 
leges—their  restoration  to  a higher  status;  and  by 
equipping  them  much  more  liberally  for  the  purposes 
of  education.  The  question  of  expense  is  one  in  regard 
to  which  I feel  we  have  a right  to  put  forward  very 
definite  claims  on  the  Imperial  Treasury.  I do  not 
know  whether  it  has  been  as  much  noticed  as  it  ought  to 
be  that  the  Imperial  Treasury  was  a very  great  gainer  by 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church, 
the  Imperial  Treasury  had  to  bear  the  expense  of  the 
grant  to  Maynooth,  and  tho  grant  to  Magee  College, 
Derry ; but  after  the  disestablishment  those  grants 
were  compounded  for  a bulk  sum,  and  the  expense  ot 
that  composition  was  borne  by  the  Irish  Church  Fund. 

It  was  very  much  like  feeding  a dog  off  its  own  tau. 

The  saving  under  those  heads  to  the  Imperial  Treasury 
ever  since  then  up  bo  the  present  time  has,  therefore, 
been  very  great,  and  I think  that  when  there  iB  any 
claim  made  on  the  part  of  Ireland  for  help  towards 
University  or  Collegiate  Education  it  ought  to  de 
remembered  that  the  Imperial  Treasury  was  saved  those 
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annual  grants,  and  that  the  funds  of  the  Church  paild  schools  supported  by  that  society  have  ueen  worked  on  this  > ONDON, 

far  the  composition  of  the  Maynooth  Grant,  and  the  principle,  that  the  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Society  ' — ' 
vpnium  Donum.  At  any  rate,  that  fact  forms  a very  send  up  each  year  their  picked  boys  to  the  Central  May  20, 1902!. 

basis  for  this  demand  for  additional  help  at  the  School,  which  is  the  Collegiate  'School,  and  in  that  TT 

nresent  juncture.  I would  like  to  add,  going  to  a ques-  Collegiate  School  the  picked  boys  from  all  the  other 

tion  about  which  I can  speak  of  my  own  intimate  know-  schools  throughout  Ireland  are  prepared  for  Trinity  „ * 

ledge— that  is,  the  present  position  of  Belfast  College — College  Dublin^  In  the  past  the  Incorporated 

that  that  College  has  a very  strong  claim  for  help  also  Society’s  Collegiate  School  has  prepared  some 

from  the  further  fact  that  very  large  sums  have  been  col-  of  the  most  brilliant  Sizars — men  who  have  gob 

lected  during  the  last  few  years,  especially  during  the  Sizarships,  Scholarships,  and  so  on,  but  it  is 
last  three  or  four  years,  in.  Belfast,  for  the  equipment  a very  remarkable  fact,  that  at  present,  there  is 
of  laboratories,  and  very  special  efforts  have  been  made  only  one  boy  going  forward  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
from  within  to  provide,  in  some  measure  or  other,  out  of  all  the  picked  boys  who  have  been  sent  up 
for  that  absence  of  residence,  which  is  no  doubt  one  of  nominally  to  be  prepared  for  College.  The  headmaster 
the  great  losses — such  as  trying  to  obtain  halls  where  told  me  a few  weeks  since  that  only  one  boy  was  going 
the  voung  men  could  meet  together  for  luncheon,  and  Up  to  College,  and  when  I asked  him  what  was  the 
■places  where  they  could  engage  together  in  athletic  reason  of  that — when  I Bay  “College”  I mean  Trinity 
sports.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  for  many  years,  that  College,  Dublin — he  said  that  the  other  boys,  or  the 
the  Belfast  Queen’s  College  might  be  made  a very  great  best  of  them,  were  grinding,  by  correspondence,  for  the 
factor  in  the  higher  education  of  the  people  of  Belfast,  Civil  Service  examinations,  and  that  they  had  found 
if  technical  and  scientific  training  were  more  definitely*  out  that  it  was  a quicker  way  to  earn  money  to  go  in 
aimed  at ; but,  of  course,  for  that  it  would  be  for  the  Civil  'Service,  if  they  were  clever  boys,  than  to 
absolutedly  essential  that  the  necessary  machinery  take  a University  degree.  Yet  many  of  those  boys 
should  be  provided,  such  as  additional  Chairs  and  obtained  high  places  in  the  Intermediate  examinations  ; 
appliances  for  the  teaching  of  Chemistry,  Biology,  Elec-  in,  facb,  it  is  from  the  head  Scholarships  and  the  Kngh 
•tiicity,  Engineering,  and  so  on,  and,  I think  above  all  places  that  they  are  translated  to  the  Collegiate  School. 

Halls  of  Residence.  From  my  very  intimate  know-  I think  I might,  point  out  incidentally  that  that  goes 
ledge  of  Belfast  I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  to  prove  that  the  number  of  pupils  who  succeed  at  the 
Classical  and  Mathematical  Training  of  Trinity  College  Intermediate  examinations  is  really  no  guide  to  the 
is  hardly  ever  availed  of  by  men  who  intend  to  spend  number  who  might  be  supposed  to  desire,  or  to  re- 
their  lives  in  commercial  or  business  pursuits.  One  quire,  higher  University  Education.  On  the  other 
reason  for  that  is  that  young  men  begin  to  earn  money  hand,  for  these  boys,  and  boys  like  them,  a Collegiate 
as  such  a very  early  age.  Another  reason,  is  that  Belf  ast  training  in  Colleges  where  the  modem  side  prevailed 
is  a very  practical  city,  and  the  first  question  asked  would  be  an  inestimable  boon,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
about  almost  everything  is  whether  or  not  it  will  pay,  that  the  growth  of  a strong  middle-class  in  Ireland, 
and  so  that  which  tends  to  promote  men's  culture  very  wliich  is  the  product  of  the  last  few  years,  would  pro- 
often  does  not  go  side  by  side  with  their  practical  train-  vide  an  ever-increasing  number  for  whom  Collegiate 
ing  for  the  business  of  life.  Yet  there  is  no  place,  I training  of  this  kind,  combined  with  greater,  oppor- 
think,  where  men  really  miss  more  the  opportunities  tunities  for  social  life  and  comradeship  during  the 
for  self-culture  and  companionship,  such  ns  residence  process  of  education,  would  be  a very  real  blessing, 
in  a College  alone  can  afford  them.  I believe  there  are  8381.  Lord  Ridley.— May  I interpose  this  question 
great  openings  in  Belfast,  with  its  keen  business  pur-  upon  that  point : What  is  the  age  at  which  a degree  is 
suits,  its  practical  turn  of  mind,  and  its  growing  enter-  taken  at  Trinity  College  Dublin?— I think  the  average 
prise,  for  such  a development  of  the  Queen’s  College  is  about  twenty-one  years. 

system.  Then  I would  like  to  say,  very  "strongly,  that  8382.  Then  it  is  probably,  at  all  events,  not  an 
I think  we  Want  rather  to  discourage  than,  to  encourage  older  age  than  that  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge? — No. 

r_  T_.l J TT„: it.  QTOX  T*„t-  «■  r>r vt-  fl.o,  a.  ttot-tt  lnrrrp.  nun 


in  Ireland,  the  idea  that  University  Education  is  valu- 
able only  for  professional  life.  That  is  an  opinion 
which  has  been  very  much  held  in  Ireland.  I have 
more  than  once  spoken  to  wealthy  men  about  sending 
their  sons  to  the  University  or  to  a College,  and  the 
answer,  especially  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  has 


8383.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  a very  large  number 
of  men,  who  have  got  First  or  Second  Class  Honours 
at  Oxford,  go  in  for  the  Civil  Service? — I really  could 
nob  tell  you  that 

8384.  I had  three  private  secretaries  of  my  own1  when 
I was  at  the  Home  Office  who  were  all  First-Class 


variably  been,  “ Oh,  they  are  not  going  to  a profession  ; Oxford  men,  and  I rather  wanted  to  know  why  it  should 
lift*  •>  he  in  TVnMir,  ? — Tf.  iR  noth  so  in  Ireland,  an 


they  are  going  to  take  up  business  or  commercial  life/ 
and  so  on.  In  Deland  the  professional  classes  are,  i 
think  I may  say,  vastly  over-stocked,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  lack  just  the  very  facilities  for  combining  a 
higher  general  education  with  the  technical  training 
that  men  have  to  get  in  the  particular  branches  of 
"business  they  are  going  to  take  up.  Probably  the 
professional  statistics  of  Ireland  have  already  been 
brought  before  the  Commission,  but  in  looking  over 
them  in  Mulhall’s  Dictionary,  they  seemed  to  me  to 
be  really  very  startling.  There  is  an  enormous 
diminution  in  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  Agricul- 
ture, Manufacturing,  and  Commerce,  and  a very  large 
increase  in  two  classes — the  professional  class  and 
paupers.  The  professional  class  in  1861  numbered)  45, 000, 
and  the  paupers  numbered  exactly  the  same.  But  in 
1881,  the  professional  class  had  gone  up  to  52,000,  with 
a rapidly  diminishing  population,  while  the  paupers 
are  put  down  as  having  gone  up  to  115,000 — that  is, 
*bey  have  increased  ^ 


not  be  the  case  in  Dublin? — It  is  not  so  in  Ireland,  »o 
far  as  I know. 

8385.  Dr.  Starkie. — It  is  for  the  lower  grades  of  the 
Civil  Service  these  lads  in  Ireland  compete.  Very  few  of 
them  compete  for  the  higher  grades  ? — ( Witness ) : The 
boys  of  whom  I am  speaking  do  not  go  in  for  the 
higher  grades.  That  would  touch  a very  small  class 
in  Ireland.  The  bulk  of  the  men  who  are  prepared 
by  this  Collegiate  education  are  not  men  who  would 
go  in  for  the  higher  Civil  Service  appointments.  My 
third  point  (3)  is  only  a matter  of  opinion — that  these 
Colleges  might  be  affiliated  to  the  Royal  University, 
and  the  University  degrees  limited  henceforth,  or 
largely,  to  those  who  had  gone  through  these  or  other 
recognised  Colleges.  That  follows  to  a certain  extent 
from  No.  1.  Then,  fourthly  (4),  may  I say  that  I would 
greatly  deplore  turning  trinity  College,  Dublin,  into 
a purely  Protestant  College,  on  the  one  hand,  or  doing 


•one  up  to  xiojuuu— nuaio  is,  away  with  religious  observances  on  the  other,  that 

.....  more  rapidly  than  the  pro-  making  it  a really  Godless _ College.  All  studente  m 

fessional  class.  It  is  impossible  to  get  the  statistics  for  it  should  have  an  opportunity  of  securing  at  Tnnaty 
1891,  to  compare  them  with  the  statistics  for  1851,  1871,  College  a due  recognition  of  the  ordinances  of  their  re- 
and  1881,  because  they  were  taken  on  a different  ligion.  lt  lias,  already  been  brought  under  ^ jaotace 
basis.  But  taking  the  years  1861,  1871,  and  1881,  of  the  Commission  that,  in  their  reply  tothe  Resolution 
there  was  a decrease  in  the  agricultural  population  from  of  the  Junior  Fellows,  the  Board  of  . Trinity  Co  ege, 
1,173.000  to  986,000  ; in  the  manufacturing  class  from  Dublin,  intimated  their  rwulmess  to  pin  in  any  plan 
b66,000  to  379,000  ; in  the  commercial  class  from  163,000  for  promoting  such  an  end  as  that  of  which  I speak. 
to  160,000  ; and  then  in  the  professional  and  pauper  I would  like  very  much  to  point  out  that  as  present  the 
passes  the  numbers  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Church,  of  Ireland  has  absolutely  no  contool  whatever  over 
0n,6>  experience  of  the  young  men  of  Belfast  is  that,  the  teachers  or  their  teaching  in  the  University  of 
imless  a University  Education  fits  boys  for  business  Dublin,  or  in  Trinity  College,  and  I cannot  helj . think- 
Trfe  as  well  as  for  professional  life,  we  are  really  doing  ing  that  it  is  to  that  independent  and  >*lf-g°v™g 
fern  a*  injury  b/making  road  too  easy  for  them  character  of  the  University  that  its  success  has  W 
to  obtain  a degree,  and  some  of  our  boys— and  some  of  due.  I have  heard  it  said  that  the  D^^  Sohool 

to  best  boys — are  finding  this  out  for  themselves,  in  Trinity  College  corresponds  to  that  in  Maynooth  and. 

1 had  a remarkable  proof  uf  that  only  a few  weeks  ago,  in  Magee  College,  Derry.  But  surely  there  is  this  funda- 

oonnection  with  ay<£y  large  Corporation,  of  which  I am  mental  difference  between  the  two,  that  ^ereas  the 

of  the  governors — I mean  toe  Incoi^porated  Society  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  entire  ^ntrol  over  May- 

f°r  Promoting  Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland.  The  nooth,  and  the  Presbyter.an  Church  over  Magee 
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Tbe  Right 
Rev.  Dr. 
Crazier. 


College  the  Church  of  Ireland  has  absolutely  private  study,  cWefly  Protestants,  for  graduating  in  the 

no  voice  whatever  in  8386.  Mr!  Justice  Madden.— I wish  to  ask  you  one  or 

Professors  in  Trinity  °°lleSe>  , th  j two  questions  for  the  purpose  of  still  further  developing 

teaching,  the  views  you  have  presented  to  us.  Do  you  thii  if 

orthodoxy.  The  fifth  point  (5)  1 ae  Catho-  would  be  possible  at  once  to  do  away  with  the  system 

that  ! dopier.  th.  that  obtain,  in  th.  Royal  University  of  contain” 

“ “J™,1 “ to with-  degrees  as  th,  result  of  examination  without  coll* 

£ sztFJSV!  srjzx&sti 

- Vo..™, 

anyone  would  ^that  the  Irii tcSS  ^8388.  You  do  not  think  that  such  a system  ought 

to  be  retained  as  a portion  of  a permanent  educa- 


te be  less  faithful  to  his  Church  than  his  English 
brethren,  if  he  mixes  with  others.  In  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  certainly,  the  mixture  of  graduates  is  an  im- 
mense benefit,  I would  like  to  say,  to  the  Protestant 
students.  Personally,  I cannot  help  saying  that  I owe 
very  much  indeed  to  having  mixed  with  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  especially  in  the  volun- 
tary associations,  the  debating  societies,  and  the 
athletic  cluhs.  I have  always  felt  that  I formed  there 
some  of  my  staunchest  friendships,  and  that  some  of 
the  men  I knew  best,  and  valued  most,  were,  and  are, 
devoted  Roman  Catholics.  I cannot  help  saying  that 
no  patriotic  Irishman  can  contemplate,  without  the  deep- 
est grief,  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  our  divisions  in 
Ireland  into  hostile  camps,  of  men  mistrusting  and  mis- 
understanding one  another,  and  often  even  hating  each 
other,  “for  the  love  of  God.”  Certainly  in  the  case 
of  those  who  attended  Trinitv  College,  I think  that, 
without  doubt,  their  mixing  with  one  another  has 
lessened  that  distrust,  and  helped  to  break  down  those 
prejudices.  All  this,  of  course,  is  because  Trinity  Col- 
lege is  only  de  facto  and  not  de  jure  denominational. 
There  is  no  religious  denomination  which  has  really 
any  control  as  such  in  Trinity  College.  But  if  religion, 
and  not  Scholarship,  were  the  test  of  fitness  for  posts, 
I think  all  the  benefit  to  which  I have  referred  would 
he  done  away  with.  On  the  sixth  point  (6)  I should  like 
to  say  that  we  deplore  the  possibility  of  still  further 
widening  the  breach  between  religious  denominations 
in  Ireland — and  on  this  point  I speak  for  the  whole 
Irish  Bench  at  Bishops.  The  Bishops,  as  Bishops  of 
a Disestablished  Church,  would  naturally  protest  against 


tional  system? — No. 

8380.  You  are  aware  that  tlio  degree  of  the  London 
University  can  be  obtained  in  Ireland  by  examina- 
tion?— Yes. 

8300.  And  that  possibly  would  bo  sufficient?— I have 
thought  of  that  as  a modus  vivendi  for  any  for  whom 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  get  a degree  with  re- 
sidence. But  they  are  very  few,  I think,  in  Ireland. 

8301.  You  have  noted  that  the  professional  classes 
in  Ireland  are  largely  increasing.  That  observation 
applies,  I suppose,  to  the  old  professions— the  learned 
professions;  but  there  are  certain  professions  which 
have  come  to  the  front  now,  and  occupations  which 
are  fairly  and  rightly  called  professions,  such  rs 
Mechanical  Engineering,  Chemistry,  and  so  forth?— 
I was  using  the  term  in  the  old-fashioned  sense. 

8302.  So  I understood? — And  it  rather  excluded 
those  to  which  you  have  referred. 

8393.  It  has  come  before  mo  in  my  experience  as  a 
Judge  that  expert  witnesses  of  that  cluss  almost  in- 
variably— I thank  I might  say  invariably— have  ob- 
tained their  qualifications  elsewhere  than  in  Ireland. 
You  would  be  in  favour  of  developing  that  class  of 
professional  education  in  Ireland,  would  you  not?— 
Yes. 

8394.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  co-ordination 
of  education  with  that  in  view,  bringing  promising 
students  forward  from  the  Primary  Schools,  through 
the  Intermediate  system,  up  to  the  University— by  a 
system  of  Bursaries  and  Scholarships? — I think  that 
would  he  one  very  excellent  way,  because  they  would 


Bus  eraiowment  now,  at  a purely  denomm.Uon.l  Uni-  , th,  tlle  Coll  ~d  the  Univeisity,  as 

versity.  There  might  even  be  a claim  raised  then  to  restore  °roll  n0  tTlo  tmtoi  rnmiire  for  then 


Trinity  College  to  its  old  position,  and  to  make  it  da 
jure  ■ Protestant,  which,  I think,  would  be  absolutely 
deplorable.  The  seventh  point  (7)  I would  like  to  put 
very  strongly,  and  that  is  that  if  there  be  no  possibility 
of  inducing  all  classes  in  Ireland  to  take  advantage  of 
the  facilities  offered  in  Trinity  College,  or  in  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  if  they  were  further  equipped  and  endowed, 
the  least  objectionable  solution  of  the  present  impasse 
would  seem  to  be  a direct,  instead  of  an  indirect,  en- 
dowment of  a College  winch  should  be  for  Roman 
Catholics  in  Dublin,  with  its  equipment  of  Halls  of 
Residence  and  everything  necessary  for  such  a College, 
the  students  from  which  might  present  themselves  for 
degrees  from  the  Royal  University  along  with  students 
from  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  Lastly  (8),  other  Colleges 
might  very  well  from  time  to  time  be  affiliated,  includ- 
ing Colleges  for  Women,  such  as  Alexandra  College, 
Dublin,  Victoria  College,  Belfast,  and  St.  Mary’s  Col- 
lege Dublin.  They  might  be  licensed  as  affiliated  or 
associated  Colleges,  from  which  women  might  go  up  for 
degrees  from  the  Royal  University  or  from  Trinity 
College  in  case  the  religious  difficulty  did  not  arise. 
Of  course,  these  Colleges  for  Women  would  need,  at  the 


well  as  the  definite  training  they  require  for  their 
business  or  profession. 

8395.  I need  not  go  into  the  consideration  of  the 
causes  of  the  great  deficiency  in  practical  scientific 
teaching  in  Ireland,  but  I do  not  know  whether 
you  have  noted  the  circumstance  that  a very  great 
change  has  taken  place  recently  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  Intermediate  system? — Yes,  I have. 

8396.  With  a view  to  developing  that  class  of  edu- 
cation?— Yes.  It  is  a very  great  blessing. 

8397.  One  other  question  only.  We  read,  most  of 
us,  with  great  interest,  a speech  delivered  recently 
by  a most  eminent  Prelate,  the  Primate  and  Archbishop 
of  Armagh.  Everything  which  proceeds  from  him  is 
entitled  to  be  listened  to  with  the  greatest  respect,  but  I 
would  conclude  from  your  evidence  that  his  views  are 
not  those  of  the  Episcopate  in  general? — No. 

8398.  With  your  great  knowledge  of  the  general  views 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  would  you  consider  that  hiB 
views  were  fairly  representative  of  the  (millions  gene- 
rally entertained  by  the  members  of  that  Church?— Not 
at  all. 

I.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Hfaly. — My  Lord  Bishop,  I 


. • , «■  .,  ,,  „ . , - should  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions.  Yon  say 

start,  at  any  rate,  considerable  financial  aid  from  the  that  you  would  greatly  deplore  doing  away  with  the 
State  to  equip  them  for  their  work,  and  considering  how  religious  observances  existing  at  present  in  Trinity  Col- 
little  has  been  done  for  women  in  Ireland  this  is  wi Yes 

not  a very  unreasonable  demand.  The  statistics  8400.  Those  are,  I understand,  the  religious  ob- 
5L  pwi  and.,wom“wll°  have  graduated  m 8ervances  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Le- 
the Royal  University  xn  the  four  years  1896-1900  land?— Yes 

m>  somewhat  remarkable.  In  those  yearn  there  were  8401.  And  I presume  also  yon  would  deplore  the 
r“‘  of  the  School  of  Dlvinitytal  Would. 

0,lhol“  ™le SM.  The  total  8402.  And  the  School  of  Divinity  teaehea  the  tout. 
toOhtaL tZjL 0,  h°-  °<  th»  Protestant  Episcopal  Ohnrih,  though  not  to- 

Do  Colleges  for  the  Royal  University— as  far  as  these  mallv  under  its  manafrpmfmt  ? Tt  is  not  so  Though 

there1  were' 25T^m  are“waa  142  > students  are  prepared  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal 

^ttfolh  . trTrcd  " ““-?»■»“  Church , they  am  Also  prepared  for  the  Church  of  IS*- 

Sto  S students  prepared  by  pri-  l,„d  and  fl,'  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland.  I fhf*  * 

lem  247  wo7«  £“&  SS  tSSLST  J«go  proportion  of  th.  student, 


MoT.11*”.  f' PIeP*"4i”  ~ 840^ "Suppose  a Catholic  University  College  w» 
Roman  Catholic  Colleges,  or  men  students  prepared  by  established  in  Dublin-wliich  you  contemplate  at 


per  cent. 
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r>ncciV.lp  solution  of  the  present  impasse — lege  in  Dublin  such  as  you  outline,  with  the  safe-  London. 

least  as  a P .,  it  unreasonable  that  the  Catholics  guards  provided  by  the  Tests  Act,  I presume  you  would  -- 

would  you  co  . th  religious  observances  of  consider  it  desirable  that  Protestant  students  should  May  20.  190  • 
Aouldmam^  there  xne.  b frequent  it,  for  the  same  laudable  purposes  as  that  — 't 

vou°  would  not  consider  it  unreasonable,  lor  which  you  consider  it  desirable  that  Catholics  RfiV  Dr. 

t 84°4'  A deven  i?  they  had  a course  of  Divinity  lee-  should  now  frequent  Trinity  College,  namely,  for  the  Cr0zier. 

Lpre,^fch  as  might  be  suitable  for  laymen?— Cer-  purpose  of  promoting  national  harmony  and _ good 

tures  such  a ^fsame  way  as  the  Protestant  stu-  fellowship  ?— Do  you  not  think  there  is  this  funda- 

tainly  not  . tne^^^  catecheticai  lectures  mental  difference  between  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

dents  in  Ti  mi  y S Professors,  so  the  others  and  such  an  institution  as  that  which  has  been  offi- 

and  training ; by  then  own  xioiezsu  , daily  claimed  for  Roman  Catholics,  viz. , that  it  should 

ought.  T..stc  A ct  were  adopted  with  re-  not  be  Roman  Catholic  merely  in  the  same  sense  as 

. TrMty  College  is  Protestant,  but  tbet  it  tb.uld  be 
ference  10  uuu  J •.  rrmhl  not  be  trulv  de  rure  Roman  Catholic.  . , _ 

S^lidM^TurewSlmlic  College  ?— ' Well,  except  8417.  No,  that  is  not  exactly  the  Catholic  claim?— I 

described  as  a p y 'Catholic  Church  would  thought  it  was  always  proposed,  and  I could  not  imagine 

» «»  to  IxSr  ZZ “ any  eolation  eoti.fying  to  Eoman  Catholic  CW.  nu- 

SittaTSAJ  TTy’LZL  Ui  the  Roman  Uf  Church,  ae  each,  had  some 
Catholic  College  established  in  Dublin  such  as  would 
suit  you,  or  the  requirements  of  the  Roman  Catholn 


direct  control  both  over  the  teaching  and  over  the 
teachers. 

College.  - ’ • ’ T — • 


8406  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  Bishops  ox 
the  Protestant  Church  should  have  no  control  at  the 
present  time  over  the  Divinity  School  m Trinity  Col- 
Le?— I think  it  would  be  a very  desirable  thing 
if=they  had  some  control  over  the  Divinity  School, 
but  not  over  the  Professors  outside  that  school. 

8407  You  would  not  consider,  if  they  had  that  con- 
trol that  it  would  on  that  account  become  a purely 
Protestant  College?— Do  you  mean  even  a purely  Pro- 
testant Divinity  School  1 

8408.  Yes;  would  it  on  that  account  become  a 

purely  Protestant  institution  ?— No  ; it  is  only  the 
Divinity  School  that  I think  they  should  have  any 
control  over.  , , , , , ,,  ..v 

8409.  You  say  you  would  deplore  also  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Catholic  students.  They  are  compara- 
tively very  few,  I believe,  in  Trinity  College?— Yea 
But  I think  even  the  few  are  a very  great  advantage. 


Cambridge  Universities.  I think  you  will  admit  that 
it  was  the  adoption  of  that  Act  caused  Trinity  College 
to  cease  to  he  a purely  Protestant  College,  which 
you  say  it  . is  no  longer.  We,  the  Catholics,  are 
prepared  to  adopt  that  Act  also? — Surely  there 
is  this  difference,  that  no  Professor  or  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College  or  member  of  xhe  University 
Senate  gets  his  position  in  Trinity  College,  or 
holds  his  position  in  Trinity  College,  because  he  is  a 
Protestant.  He  may  be  of  any  religion,  he  may  be 
a Bhuddist,  and  yet  hold  his  position.  Now,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  surely  would  not  consent  to 
have  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Catholic  College 
Catholic  only  in  that  sense.  . 

8419.  I think  they  would  have  no  objection  to  open 
competition,  at  least  after  a time,  when  teachers  were 
numerous  enough  to  get  the  best-  men.  I think  they 
would  have  no  objection  to  doing  that.  However,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  offer  opinions  here.  What  I wantto  ask 


8410.  One  of  your  reasons  for  holding  that  view  is  is_if  it  is  desirable  for  Catholics  to  attend  Trinity 

that  the  mixing  of  Catholic  students  with  Protestant  J {or  the  purpose  0f  preserving  good  fellowship 

students  tends  to  maintain  a spirit  of  good  feeling  that  kind  0f  thing,  is  it  not  desirable  for  the 

and  national  fellowship  ?— Yes.  I hardly  like  to  wy  reagon  that  Protestangts  should  attend  a new  Uni- 

it,  but  until  I entered  Trinity  College  I had  actually  g- , College  for  Catholics  ? — I am  sure  that,  if  the 
never  known  a Roman  Catholic  of  my  own  position  in  0^d  College  for  Catholics  were  only  Roman  Catho- 

life.  It  was  a very  great  surprise  to  find  that  they  ^ thg  game  gense  that  Trinity  College  is  Protestant, 
were  as  well  educated,  and  I might  Have  passea  in  tke  course  0f  time  there  would  be  Protestant 

through  life  without  that  knowledge  if  it  had  not  gtu(jents  there  more  especially  as  probably  the  modern 

been  for  mixing  with  them  first  in  Trinity  College.  sido  would  be  more  developed. 

8411.  Supposing  tliat  m Dublin— it  is  rather  an  8420.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  that?— No, 
extreme  hypothesis,  I admit — Trinity  College  were  certain’]y  not;  I have  no  objection  to  anything  m 
de  facto  denominational,  in  the  same  sense  that  , . , A would  mix  together.  I suppose  the  Roman 

' it  now  is.  but  were  in  the  hands  of  Catholics,  - - -•  ” 11  — T' — — * — * +« 

would  you  have  any  objection  to  students  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  attending  there? — As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I think  a good  many  Protestant  stu- 
dents go  to  the  Catholic  College  in  Stephen’ s-green. 

8412.  That  is  an  absolutely  different  tiling.  What 
I wish  to  ask  is,  supposing  that  Trinity  College  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics,  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copalians, would  you  consider  it  desirable  that  mem- 
bers of  your  flock  should  resort  to  it  for  their  educa- 
tion?— Well,  you  must  first  premise  that  the  men 
who  would  have  control  or  be  in  charge  of  the  College 
should  have  won  their  positions  simply  by  Scholarship 
and  not  by  religion.  If  it  was  a College  where  cer- 


Catholics  would  allow  Protestant  Professors  to  look 
after  Protestant  students. 

8421.  Then  I think  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  it. 
would  probably  come  to  pass  that  the  establishment 
of  this  Catholic  University  College,  so  far  from  being 
an  element  of  national  discord,  would  probably  bo  an 
element  of  national  union?— That  all  depends,  ot 
course,  on  the  basis  of  its  formation,  but  it  would  be 
a very  great  blessing  if  it  was. 

8422.  I agree  with  your  lordship  entirely  in  that. 

8423.  Professor  Butchee.— You  said  just  now  shat 
the  number  of  students  who  passed  the  Intermediate 
Examination  could  not  be  taken  as  a test  of  those  who 

wnere  cer-  would  require  University  Education.  Do  you  think 

- 1 ™"ii  “ot  °b- 
editions  wre  precisely 

jst 


their 

state 


for  the  most  part  not  fitted  for  the  students’  after 
tt.t  the  1.M*  «.  I If  S-Tlta'S 

their  own  religious  observances.  . . „ . 

8416.  Suppose  we  had  a Catholic  University  Col- 


jruies-SHiiis  Ui  — e-- — o;  . . ... 

8425.  You  say,  and  very  truly,  that  commercial  life 
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draws  boys  away  very  early,  and  prevents  their  follow- 
ing up  University  Education.  Do  you  think  that  that 
movement  would  not  be  such  in  Ireland  as  to  counter- 
act the  desire  to  get  the  class  of  University  Education 
of  which  you  speak? — I think  there  would  be  a very 
strong  desire  to  get  a Collegiate  education,  if  it  could 
be  taken  side  by  side  with  the  preparation  for  practi- 
cal business,  commercial  or  engineering  life. 

8426.  That  is  to  say,  carrying  on  the  special  train- 
ing, or  technical  training,  together  with  attendance 
at  University  classes  ? — Yes  ; just  as  men  so  often  do 
in  the  Medical  School  and  the  Law  School  at  Trinity 
College ; they  are  preparing  for  the  professions,  and 
at  the  same  time,  keep  their  ordinary  class  terms. 

8427.  From  your  knowledge  of  Secondary  Schools, 
do  you  think  there  is  any  marked  gap  between  iho 
system  of  Secondary  Education  and  University  Educa- 
tion?— Of  course ; I am  one  of  those  who  have  always 
looked  upon  the  Intermediate  system  in  the  past  as  a 
great  injury  to  the  cause  of  education  in  Ireland.  As 
it  is  now  altered,  it  will  probably  be  quite  the  con- 
trary, and  will  prepare  a much  larger  number  of  boys 
for  a modem  College,  such  as  you  have  spoken  of. 

8428.  Are  the  boys  who  pass  out  of  these  Secondary 
Schools  in  a position  to  profit  by  University  lectures 

. and  training? — Yes  ; if  it  was  suited  to  whatever  walk 
of  life  they  intended  to  take  up. 

8429.  I was  thinking  rather  of  the  older  sub  juris 
now,  going  back  to  that — the  more  literary  and  hu- 
manistic branches  of  learning  ; whether,  in  other  words, 
the  Protestant  Secondary  Schools  of  Ireland  turn  out 
boys  who  can  immediately  benefit  by  such  a Univer- 
sity Education? — I am  afraid  not  at  present. 

_ 8430.  So  that  an  inquiry  into  University  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland  really  involves  a good  deal  of  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  facilities  offered  in  the  Secondary 
Schools? — Of  course.  Secondary  Schools  would  pre- 
pare boys  for  whatever  ideal  was  set  before  them.  If 
there  were  such  Colleges  as  we  are  speaking  of.  the 
^Secondary  Schools  would  prepare  boys  for  them,  and 
there  would  be  a very  great  change,  just  as  there  is 
now  in  the  Secondary  Schools,  by  the  formation  of 
laboratories,  and  other  appliances  for  teaching,  on 
account  of  the  changes  in  the  Intermediate  system. 

' The  whole  teaching  of  the  Secondary  Schools  has  been 
altered. 

8431.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  there 
should  he  leaving  certificates,  such  as  exist  xn  Scot- 
land, and,  in  another  form,  in  England,  so  that  those 


who  left  school  should  be  able  immediately  ta 
enter  a University,  that  this  should  lie  an  equivalent  tn 
the  Matriculation  Examination  at  a Univemt?  ?_t 
would  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  door  kept  open  in  that 
way.  Do  you  mean  for  taking  a degree  still  withoJ 
any  collegiate  training? 


8432.  No ; I mean  in  order  to  avoid  the  multipiiea. 
tion  of  examinations,  whether  there  could  not  be  M 
equivalent  examination  at  the  schools  recognised  for 
entrance  to  the  University? — I am  afraid  that  wonld 
take  a better  authority  than  I am  to  answer.  I would 
not  like  to  speak  on  that  point. 

8433.  Professor  RuSs.  — That  is  practically  done  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  at  the  examination  in  lieu  of 
Responsions  ? — Yes. 

8434.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  danger 
in  that? — I really  would  not  like  to  express  an 
opinion,  because  I have  not  considered  it.  It  would 
take  a specialist  to  answer  that  point. 

8436.  Quito  so ; but  it  is  an  equivalent  examination 
for  Responsions,  and  care  is  taken,  for  instance,  at 
Oxford,  by  the  University,  that  there  is  no  lowering 
of  the  standard? — Yes. 

8436.  Professor  Lorrain  Smith. — You  referred  to 
the  affiliation  of  Women’s  Colleges  to  the  University. 
Might  I ask  on  what  principle  you  suggest  that  should 
be  done?— It  is  very  hard  to  say  in  a few  words.  I 
was  thinking  of  Professor  Mahaify’s  evidence  on  tha: 
particular  point ; he  said  much  better  than  I could 
what  I think  about  that. 

8437.  The  point  which  has  been  put  before  us,  and 
on  which  I wish  to  ask  your  opinion,  is  this:  some 
witnesses  have  advocated  tutorial  halls — halls  of  re- 
sidence and  tutorial  instruction? — In  women’s  Cel- 
leges  ? 

8438.  With  attendance  at  men’s  Colleges  ?— Yes. 

8439.  And  others  have  advocated  separate  teaching 
Colleges  for  women?— I would  rather  have  die  lute- 
rial  Colleges,  and  partly  attendance  at  men’s  lectures. 

8440.  Professor  Dickey. — There  is  just  one  small 
correction  I want  to  make.  You  spoke  of  a Govern- 
ment grant  to  Magee  College.  I presume  you  referred 
to.  the  Government  grant  made  to  the  General  As- 
sembly’s College  in  Belfast? — Yes. 

8441.  Not  to  Magee  College?— That  is  so.  That  was 
paid  from  the  Consolidated’  Fund,  I think. 

8442.  Yes  ; about  £2,000  a year? — £2,000  a year. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  m.d.,  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  examined. 


8443.  Lord  Ridley. — Dr.  Traill,  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  send  to  the  Commission  a summary  of  the 
evidence  you  desire  to  present  to  us? — Yes,  my  lord. 

8444.  Perhaps  I had  better  ask  you  to  refer  in  your 
own  way  to  the  salient  points  in  it?— Yes.  For  the 
-convenience  of  the  Commission  I would  suggest  that, 
■;as  I have  divided  the  subject  into  five  heads,  the  last 
■ three  of  which  are  very  short,  I might,  • perhaps,  make 
my  statement  on  No.  1,  and  then  if  any  'Commissioner 
•desires  to  ask  me  any  question  on  that,  he  can  do  so 
-before  I go  on  to  No.  2,  and  so  on. 

8445.  Please  proceed  in  your  own  way? — I have 
'.stated  in  my  Summary  that  I wish  to  appear  before  the 
Commission  in  two  separate  capacities  ; first  of  all,  not 
as  a Fellow  of  Trinity  College  at  all,  but  as  an  Irish- 
man, independent  of  my  position  in  Trinity  College,  as 
a landowner  in  three  counties,  and  a resident  in 
County  Antrim,  where  I have  been  a magistrate  and 
Grand  Juror  for  over  forty  years,  and  High  Sheriff 
exactly  twenty  years  ago ; and,  in  the  second  place,  as 
a Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  one  of  the 
governing  body.  Before  giving  my  evidence  from  these 
different  points  of  view,  I may  present  my  credentials 
as  having  some  authority  to  speak  on  educational 
matters  generally  in  Ireland.  I am  one  of  the  “ Com- 
missioners of  National  Education”  (Primary).  I am 
one  of  the  “Commissioners  of  Education,”  a Board 
which  administers  the  property  of  the  old  Royal 
Schools,  endowed  by  James  I.,  and  of  the  old  Diocesan 
Schools  and  other  minor  Educational  Endowments  in 
Ireland  (Intermediate).  I was  a member  of  the  " ‘Edu- 
cational Endowments  (Ireland)  Commission,”  from  1886 
to  1892,  during  which  period  we  visited  and  inspected 
every  Educational  Endowment  in  every  county  in  Ire- 
land, and  framed  schemes  for  their  management  (some 
200  in  number),  which  have  now  the  force  of  Acts  of 


Parliament.  Personally  I linvo  had  a more  varied 
experience  of  education,  perhaps,  than  most  men. 
Besides  the  special  studies  of  Mathematics,  Meta- 
physics, the  Experimental  Sciences,  and  Hebrew  for 
Fellowship  in  Trinity  College,  I passed  through  the 
Law  School,  and  was  qualified  for  the  Irish  Bar  forty 
years  ago,  and  I hold  the  Degree  of  LL.D.  of  Dublin 
University,  and  alsoi  the  Honorary  Degree  of  LLjD- 
of  Glasgow  University.  Since  I became  a Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  I spent  five  years  in  the  study  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  I hold  the  Degrees  of  H.D. 
and  M.Oh.  Subsequently  I was  a teacher  of  Applied 
Mechanics  in.  the  Engineering  School  for  ten  years 
before  I became  a Senior  Fellow,  and  as  I attended 
Divinity  Lectures  as  an  Undergraduate  Scholar,  I bnve 
had  to  do  with  all  the  five  faculties  of  the  University. 

Speaking,  then,  in  any  first  capacity,  I wish  to 
premise  my  remarks  by  saying  that  when  I refer  to 
the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  'Bishops  relative 
to  education  in  Ireland,  I moan  no  personal  disrespect 
to  any  of  them.  They  are  men  of  great  eminence, 
wielding  enormous  influence  in  this  country ; &ud 
whatever  I say  with  reference  to  their  Church  in  1,a 
relation  to  higher  education,  must  be  considered  as 
referring  to  the  system  by  which  they  are  bound,  and 
not  to  individuals.  When  I speak  of  “this  country, 
of  course,  I am  supposed  to  be  giving  my  evidence  m 
Ireland.  After  more  than  forty  years  as  a constant 
observer  of  educational  matters,  I have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy,  « 
such,  have  no  claim  to  control  the  higher  educate) 
of  their  countrymen  in  secular  matters,  though,  so 
as  they  may  be  skilled  educationists,  they  hav«, 
course,  an  equal  claim  with  other  educated  Irisnm.® 
to  a potential  voice  in  such  matters.  The  same  tens 
I wish  to  apply  to  the  Jesuits.  In  my  opinion  tne 
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. , . jay  supremacy  with  regard  to  any  institution 
m for  lay  learning,  and  clerical  and  episcopal 
?rt°£nce  outside  the  sphere  of  religion,  should  bo 
Stead  of  being  fostered,  by  the  State.  It  is 
ES  tadanentsl  principle  of  the  Bishops  that  there  is 
“ £U.ble connection -between  secular  education  and 
relirion  and  that,  accordingly  tile  former  should  be  as 
r 3 ,,’nder  ecclesiastical  control  as  the  latter.  It 
i.  to  »“th.t  the  exercise  of  the  powers  they 
h ve  already  had  in  educational  matters  does  not 
entitle  them  to  make  any  fresh  demands  upon  the  State 
in  relation  thereto.  They  have  had  the  control  of 
the  Primary  education  of  the  members  of  their  own 
denomination  for  the  last  seventy  yearB,  and  they 
have  practical ly  now  the  control  of  nearly  £1,000,000  a 
rear  of  State-granted  money  for  tins  branch  of  edu- 
cation and  what  has  been  the  result?  About  one- 
fifth  of  their  voters  declare  themselves  illiterate  at  the 
polls  and  at  least  three  generations  of  Irishmen  and 
Irishwomen,  under  their  educational  guidance,  have 
2rown  up  utterly,  disloyal  to  the  British  Government 
Ind  the  British  connection ; and  notwithstanding 
their  great  power  which  they  could  exercise  for  good, 
they  allow  the  same  game  to  go  on  still,  as  any- 
one can  see  by  the  number  of  priests  who  aro  allowed 
to  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  United  Irish  League, 
all  over  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland.  They  have,  in 
like  manner,  in  later  years,  liad  the  control  of  the 
Intermediate  education  of  a section  of  the  population, 
and  of  the  expenditure  of  some  £50,000  a year  of  the 
funds  administered  by  the  Board  of  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation, the  most  of  which  has  gone  to  the  endowment 
of  the  religioU's  orders,  and  no  greater  tinge  of  loyalty 
than  in  the  former  case  appears  amongst  their  pupi.s. 
Again,  so  far  as  they  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Royal  University,  I see  no  improvement 
in  this  matter  of  loyalty  and  good  citizenship,  when,  on 
the  Commencement  day,  amid  the  conferring  of  degrees, 
the  name  of  Her  late  Majesty  was  hooted  by  the 
students  of  University  College  present ; and  more 
recently,  when  Lord  Dufferin  presided,  the  same  stu- 
dents raised  cheers  for  the  Boers.  I must  hold  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  and  priests,  and  the  Jesuits 
of  University  College,  responsible  for  these  facts,  the 
results  of  a certain  atmosphere.  It  is  notorious  that 
all- over  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  policy  of  the 
Jesuit  order  has  been  to  endeavour  to  make  governlment 
impossible  except  through  their  assistance,  the  result 
being  that  States,  in  self-protection  drive  them,  out ; 
and  I believe  that  there  is  not  now  any  State,  Roman 
Oatholio  or  Protestant,  which  would  concede  the  de- 
mands put  forward  by  the  Jesuits  here,  or  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  Ireland.  Their  interference 
in  secular  matters  has  come  to  this  pass,  that  at  this 
moment  it  seems  impossible  to  cany  out  the.  new 
scheme  of  Technical  Education  in  this  country  without 
their  blessing.  The  claims  which  they  put  forward 
are  ultimately  enforced  by  the  formula,  “ If  you  do 
not  do  this  or  that,  as  we  demand,  we  will  denounce 
your  arrangements  and  render  you  powerless,  because 
we  have  so  much  control  over  our  laity  that  we  can 
withdraw  them  at  once  from  any  institution  which  we 
choose  to  denounce ; we  have  done  so  in  the  past,  see 
the  failure  of  two  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  wo  can 
do  so  again  in  the  future,  whenever  we  think  proper.” 
It  is  only  last  week  that  at  the  'Board  of  National  Edu- 
cation we  had  two  cases  of  this  before  us.  Some  years 
ago  our  Board  granted  the  uso  of  certain  rooms  in  our 
Model  School  at  Galway  to  the  local  Technical  In- 
stitute, under  strict  conditions  as  to  our  power  of  re- 
sumption. Under  our  own  recent  arrangements  to 
have  the  teachers  of  the  National  schools  instructed 
in  Elementary  'Science  and  Object  Lessons,  we  wished  to 
resume  one  of  these  rooms  for  our  own  purposes, 
but  our  inspector  was  definitely  informed  by  Rev. 
Father  Lally,  the  Secretary,  that  if  that  room  were  re- 
sumed the  Bishop  would  not  allow  any  Roman  Catholic 
teacher  to  join  the  proposed  class.  As  a result,  moreover, 
of  the  recent  Parliamentary  election  in  Galway,  the  com- 
mittee to  whom  our  Board  had  given  the  use  of  these 
rooms,.  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  were 
'gnominiously  turned  out  by  the  Urban  -Council,  and 
were  replaced  by  the  United  Irish  Leaguers,  with  the 
r 'ii?  .(^r-  MacCormaclc)  as  their  chairman,  Father 
7 himself,  with  all  those  who  had  given  their  time 
mm  energies  for  years  to  the  cause  of  Technical  Edu- 
ction, being  swept  away.  The  result,  as  might  have 
een  expected,  has  been-  an  immediate  falling  off  in 
ne  pupils  attending  the  classes,  so  much  so  that  in 
™o  classes  the  inspector  could  hold  no  examination. 
8““,  oux  Board  was  anxious  to  make  provision  or 


the  instruction  of  the  National  teachers,  in  the  Model  , 

School  at  Sligo,  in  our  new  programme  of  Elementary  ' " 

Science  and  Object  Lessons.  Dr.  Clancy,  the  Bishop  May  20, 1002. 
of  Elphin,  in  a letter  to  our  Board,  states 

8446.  Dr.  Starkie. — Might  I here  raise  the  question  Trein° 'Esq. ' 

whether  a letter  to  the  National  Board,  of  which  Dr.  U-I).  ’ ’’ 

Traill  received  a Copy  marked  “confidential,”  should 

appear  on  our  Minutes  ? 

( After  some  discussion,  the  Chairman  expressed  the 
view  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  read  the  letter.) 

Witness  (continuing).— Substantially  the  Bishop  re- 
fuses to  give  sanction  to  any  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
teachers  of  his  diocese  going  to  the  Sligo  Model  School, 
a Government  institution,  even  for  lectures  in  Elemen- 
tary Science. 

8447.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy. — If  any  portion  of  the 
Bishop  of  Elphin’s  letter  appears  on  the  ‘“Minutes”  I 
would  ask  a note  of  Dt.  Starkie’s  objection  to  be  taken. 

Witness. — I won’t  quote  more  than  that.  I am 
merely  giving  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  right  oi 
interference  they  claim  in  secular  matters.  The 
0'Con-or  Don,  and  Colonel  Ross  of  Bladensburg,  lead- 
ing Roman.  Catholic  gentlemen,  have  practically  ad- 
mitted that  the  power  of  the  Bishops  in  such  matters 
is  ultimately  supreme.  The  former  says,  “ if  the 
ecclesiastical  body  required  the  dismissal  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, and  the  other  authorities  in  the  University 
refused  to  dismiss  him,  it  would  lead  to  a break-up  of 
the  whole  institution.”  Colonel  Ross,  referring  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  a Roman  Catholic  College  or 
University,  consisting  of  Judges  and  Bishops  says, 

“if  the  opinion  of  the  Bishops  was  overruled  by  lay- 
men, it  would  bring  the  institution  to  an  end.”  And 
as  “ faith  and  morals,”  in  the  view  of  the  'Bishops, 
extends  to  almost  all  secular  subjects,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  application  of  this  principle ; not  only  Philo- 
sophy and  History,  but  Physical  Science,  Social 
Science,  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy,  Geology 
and  Anatomy  would  all  be  at  their  mercy.  In  the 
amendment®  suggested  by  the  Roman  Catholic  (Bishops 
at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges, they  state  distinctly  : — “ Roman  Catholic  pupils 
could  not  attend  the  lectures  on  History,  Logic, 
Metaphysics,  Moxal  Philosophy,  Geology,  or  Anatomy, 
without  exposing  their  faith  or  morals  to  imminent 
danger,  unless  a Roman  Catholic  Professor  be  ap- 
pointed for  each  of  those  subjects,”  anld  as  they  claim 
to  be  the  persons  to  decide  whether  the  teaching  of 
the  Professor  in  any  of  these  secular  subjects  is  “con- 
trary to  faith  or  morals,”  there  can  be  no  doubt  what  a 
University  under  their  oontrol  would  be.  Until  the 
Roman  Catholic  laity  of  Ireland,  while  thoroughly 
respecting  their  Bishops  and  clergy,  are  in  a position  to 
work  a University  on  a competitive  basis,  in  which  the 
best  man  must  win,  and  to  keep  all  secular  studies 
independent  of  ecclesiastical  control,  they  have  no 
title  to  ask  for  or  obtain  either  a Roman  Catholic 
University-  or  College.  The  idea  that  University  Edu- 
cation should  be  under  clerical  guidance  and  episcopal 
control  is  exploded  in  every  State  in  Europe,  whether 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  so  far  as  endowment  by 
public  funds  is  concerned.  To  come  nearer  home, 
though  Trinity  College  was  an  absolutely  Protestant 
institution  for  200  years,  and  has  been  practically  so 
for  100  more,  the  Bishops  of  the ‘Established  Church 
never  had  any  control  over  it,  never  had  even  a voice 
in  its  governing  body.  That,  position  has  been  reached 
solely  through  the  portal  of  competitive  examination, 
and,  more  extraordinary  still,  the  Bishops  have  never 
had  any  control  over  the  Divinity  School  of  Trinity 
College,  nor  have  the  present  Bishops  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  since  its  disestablishment  any  voice  in  its 
government  or  management  now.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  before  any  new  endowments  can  be  asked  for,  for 
the  higher  education  of  Roman  Catholics,  the  bona  fides 
of  the  Bishops  should  be  tested  by  their  being  required 
to  withdraw  their  denunciation  -of  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
on  reasonable  concessions  being  made.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this  parade  of  liberality,  mixed  edu- 
cation, and  undenominational  education  which  has  been 
made  before  this  Commission ? Dr.  Delanysays,  “Uni- 
versity College  is  open  to  students  of  all  denominations— * 
some  of  them  are  Methodists,  some  Presbyterians,  some 
Protestant  clergymen,  and  some  are  Jews.  In  the  Art® 
classes  there  is  no  Catholic  trend  whatever.  There 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  teacher  is  one  who 
belongs  to  any  one  religion  more  than  another.” 

How  is  this  consistent  with  the  dictum  of  Archbishop 
Walsh,  that,  “ in  the  matter  of  mixed  education  the 
Church  can  have  no  discretion.  She  exhorts  us  with 
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all  her  earnestness  to  shun  that  danger  as  one  of 
deadly  peril  to  our  souls  ; ’’  and  again,  elsewhere,  lhe 
Royal  University  established  as  valid  the  claim  of  the 
Catholic  Bishops,  that  the  acceptance  of  the  principle 
of  mixed  University  Education  is  a violation  at  the 
consciences  of  those  Catholics  who  enter  a mixed  Uoi- 
lege.”  Bishop  O'Dwyer  says  that  the  mixed  system, 
viz.,  united  secular  and  separate  religious  instruction 
was  “ never  accepted  to  this  day — the  principle  was 


tion,  or  making  their  homes  happy  or  comfortable. 
Matrimony  as  a probable  career  for  them  is  ignored 
and  so,  consequently,  are  its  responsibilities.  . , ’ 
Nuns  are,  unfortunately,  inclined  to  lose  sight  of  the 
plain,  practical  issues  of  life,  on  which  so  much  de- 
pends for  good  and  evil.  Of  wliat  use  to  poor  girls, 
marrying  poor  men,  and  having  to  live  in  a humble 
cottage,  is  a knowledge  of  fancy  work,  of  the  violin, 
of  the  history  of  England,  unless  this  is  accompanied. 


doing  away  with  the  system1 ; and, 
the  National  system  of  Primary  Education  has  been  so 
changed,  and  thoroughly  changed.  'Bishop  Clancy, 
referring  to  the  new  Department  under  Mr.  Horace 
Plunkett,  says,  “ in  it  as  in  every  other,  we  are  bound, 
as  far  as  we  can,  to  insist  on  the  denominational 
system  being  carried  out."  He  objects  to  the  proposal 
to  give  Glasnevin  Model  School  to  men,  and  the 
Munster  Dairy  School  to  women,  and  claims  that  they 
should  be  worked  on  a system  based  upon  denomina- 
tional principles.  Which  of  these  contradictory  views 
are  we  to  consider  to  be  the  real  view  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  present? 

Moreover,  before  additional  funds  are  supplied  by  the 
State,  why  should  not  the  Roman  Catholic,  Hierarchy  be 
required  to  utilise  the  endowments  of  Maynooth  for 
Roman  Catholic  laity  as  well  as  for  clergy?  The  condi- 
tions of  the  Act  under  which  that  College  was  founded 
and  endowed  have  been  consistently  violated.  It  was  for 
the  education  of  all  Roman  Catholics,  lay  as  well  as 
clerical.  There  was  a lay  College  there  for  fifteen  years, 
from  1802  to  1817,  but  it  was  absorbed  by  its  ecclesiasti- 
cal neighbour.  It  seems,  moreover,  that  though  Maynooth 
College  was  permanently  endowed  with  about  £400,000 
in  1869,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Disestablished  Church, 
all  proper  secular  education,  even  for  priests,  has  been 
neglected.  What  a deplorable  account  of  it  has  been 
given  by  Bishop  O’Dwyer.  After  seven  years  there  he 
was  sent  to  teach  Classics  and  Mathematics  and  other 
subjects  in  the  Diocesan  School.  He  makes  the  painful 
and  humiliating  avowal  that  he  got  no  Classical  edu- 
cation beyond  a limited  schoolboy  course.  He  adds, 
“There  are  about  4,000  boys  taught  all  over  Ireland  by 
a number  of  young  priests  who  have  no  higher  edu- 
cation than  I ha'd  got.  They  came  out  of  Maynooth 
absolutely  deficient  in  all  Classical  education  and  in 
all  scientific  and  mathematical  education,  and,  above 
all,  they  were  deficient  in  culture.”  The  Bishops  are 
themselves  responsible  for  all  this  mismanagement 
and  misapplication  of  public  funds,  and  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  secular  education  in  their  own  College,  and  yet 
they  now  come  forward  and  claim  control  over  the 
education  of  their  laity  as  well  as  of  their  clergy  in 
secular  matters,  arid  even,  in  addition  to  a new  Col- 
lege or  University,  they  have  claimed,  through  Bishop 
Clancy,  “ additional  endowments  for  Maynooth,  for 
the  portion  which  would  send  in  students  for  Uni- 
versity degrees,”  for  “strengthening  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,”  and  for  “ having  additional  Professors  resident 
there.”  I consider  this  to  be  an  audacious  claim, 
after  their  mismanagement  of  that  institution.  I have 
already  pointed  out  the  enormous  amount  of  State- 
granted  money  which  passes  yearly  through  Roman 
Catholic  hands  for  educational  purposes,  and,  to  my 
mind,  it  is  quite  alarming  the  extent  to  which  this 
1 into  the  coffers  erf  conventual  and  monastic 


school  in  filth  and  tatters? 

Unless  University  Education  is  kept  under  lay 
control,  with  Professors  responsible  only  to  Go- 
vernors chosen  for  their  literary  and  scientific  quali- 
fications, and  independent  of  all  ecclesiastics, 
State  endowments  will  only  eventually  find  their 
way  into  the  same  channels  as  those  I have 
already  indicated  in  the  case  of  endowments  for 
Primary  and  Intermediate  Education.  Money  is  ob- 
tained for  one  purpose  and  on  certain  conditions,  but 
the  conditions  are  subsequently  broken  through,  and 
the  funds  allocated  elsewhere.  There  is  no  more 
flagrant  illustration  of  this  than  the  allocation  of  the 
Fellowships  of  the  Royal  University,  in  violation  of 
the  Charter  and  without  the  knowledge  of  Parliament, 
Before  going  on  to  the  second  part  of  my  evidence, 

I wish  to  lay  before  this  Commission  the  scheme  pre- 
pared by  the  Educational  Endowments  Commission, 
of  which  I was  a member,  for  the.  management  of  “The 
Catholic  University  School  of  Medicine”  in  1892*- 
because  it  illustrates  the  demands  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Hierarchy  in  what  is  a purely  secular  matter.  It  is 
what  we  called  a “consent  scheme,”  the  endowments 
were  nob  within  our  jurisdiction,  except  by  consent  of 
the  owners.  Under  this  scheme  tlio  governing  body 
consists  of  (a)  four  ex-officio  Governors,  viz.,  the 
Raman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Rector  of 
Che  Catholic  University,  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  and 
the  Dean  of  Residence,  all  for  the  time  being ; and  (&) 
seven  representative  Governors,  viz.,  one  appointed 
by  the  Bishops,  three  elected  from  their  own  number 
by  the  faculty,  and  three  appointed  by  the  Bishops 
from  persons  of  distinction  in  the  Medical  profession, 
not  being  members  of  the  faculty.  Thus  the  Bishops 
have  eight  places  out  of  eleven  on  the  governing  body. 
The  Governors  have  the  appointing  of  the  Professors, 
Lecturers,  and  other  teachers  of  the  School,  subject  to 
existing  interests.  “Every  member  of  the  teaching 
staff  may  be  suspended  from  office  by  the  Governors, 
and  may  be  removed  by  them  for  such  cause  as  they 
shall  deem  adequate— provided  that  every  person  so 
dismissed  shall  have  an  appeal  to  the  Bow'd  of 
Visitors.”  The  Visitors  are  (a)  the  four  Roman  Catho- 
lic Archbishops,  and  (!>)  three  co-opted  Visitors,  two 
being  Benchers  of  the  King1  s>  Inns,  and  one  a person 
of  distinction  in  the  Medical  profession.^  As  too 
majority  co-opt  on  a vacancy,  the  Archbishops  hare 
it  all  their  own  way.  Clause  31  of  the  scheme  defines 
the  powers  of  the  Visitors : — , 

“ They  shall  hear  appeals  against  the  action  ol  tne 
Governors  or  of  the  faculty,  by  any  Professor,  riec- 
tmrer  Teacher,  or  student  of  the  School,  who  may  feel 
himself  aggrieved.  In  the  case  of  any  grave  offence 
being  established  against  a Professor  Lectui«' 
teacher,  student,  or  officer  of  the  School,  the  V f81'*3 
- --  - ’ - ’ -•*  — in  the 


institutions  with  very  doubtful  educational  results,  shall  have  power  if  they  deem  it  necessary  me 
The  New  Ireland  Review,  an  able  Roman  Catholic  interests  of  the  School,  to  remove  the  person  so  onenu 
t-licir  ™nir  infliM-,  ninth  Ip.Rser  nenalty  I 


paper,  chiefly  edited  by  first  class  Jesuits,  in  its  last 
December  number,  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  results 
of  Conventual  School  training  on  Irish  girls.  “ It 
must  be  admitted  by  every  observer  that  in  Ireland  a 

Cl,,..,,!  A,  11-  iik-Ws  mrle  nrft 


pick  up  undesirable  acquaintances.”  Again,  “For  at 
least  three  generations  Irish  girls,  when  they  have  had 
any  training  at  all,  have  had  it  from  nuns.  .... 

The  great  defect  in  their  teaching  is  that,  excellent 
as  the  nuns  are,  they  scarcely  seem  to  realize  that 
these  girls  have  ten,  twenty,  forty,  sixty  years  to  live 
in'  this  world  . • . and  that  they  are  equipped 
with  very  insufficient  means  for  improving  their  oondi- 

* See  Appendix  to  Seoond  Report,  page  294. 


Baid  already  before  this  Commission,  "a  case 
lision  between  the  teachers  and  the  GOTem^ 
never  occur." 


ing,  or  they  may  inflict  such  lesser  penalty  as  they 
shall  judge  expedient.  The  Visitors  may  appoint  anj 
three  or  more  of  their  body,  of  whom  one  at  the  ie&si 
shall  -be  a co-opted  Visitor,  to  act  on  their  ben*  >_ 


dreadfully  high  proportion  of  idle,  useless  girls  are  and  the  Visitors  so  appointed  shall  have  all  t P° 
to  be  met  with  in  every  class.  ...  A disadvantage  hereby  conferred  upon  the  'Boa-rid  of  Visitors.  • 
almost  inseparable  from  bringing  up  girls  in  any  large  The  judgment  of  the  Visitors  shall  in  all 
institution  is  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  them  final.”  , . ..e 

individual  attention.  A pupil  who  has  been  quiet  and  Under  this  scheme,  to  which,  however,!  _ . gj 
pious  will  leave  with  an  excellent  character,  but  when  of  the  Commissioners,  I was  no  party,  the  Meai  ^ 
she  comes  to  earn  her  living,  she  will  be  found  entirely  for  the  future  are  absolutely  at  the  mercy 
worthless.  . . . She  very  often  enters  the  world  Roman  Catiholio  Hierarchy,  though  the  assen  ^ 
outside  the  oonvent  walls  entirely  unsophisticated,  in  present  staff  was  secured  by  preserving  their  ^ 
one  sense,  yet  singularly  apt  to  take  had  advice  and  as  “ vested.”  Perhaps  one  might  say,  as  , 

’ ' ■ ’’  - •!  £ki«  rWvmi oaten  “ a case  w 


will 


md,  tne 

never  occur.  If  so,  why  iB  it  so  heavily  gam 
But  it  is  quite  possible  for  such  collision  to 
and  the  case  I will  put  illustrates  thefalhoj  __ 
legal  example  put  forward  by  the  Lord  Chief  ■ ^ 

to  show  that  the  lay  Visitors  should,  as  a m 
course  even  when  in  a majority,  accept  tne  « 
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of  the  Bishops,  as  experts  on  what  they  may  consider  provision  exists  there  for  the  education  of  Roman  i.oxDoy. 
to  be  a question  of  “ faith  and  morals  ” — words,  as  I Catholics,  or  what  provision  Trinity  College  is  ready  ' — ‘ 
have  shown,  of  very  wide  application.  He  quoted  tire  and  willing  to  make  to  meet  the  claims  of  all  reason-  hay  20, 1902 

celebrated  Yelvesrton  case,  where  the  validity  of  a able  men,  and  particularly  of  the  Roman  Catholic  , 

marriage  in  Scotland  was  decided  by  the  evidence  of  laity,  before  you  can  judge  what  provision  it  may  be  TraMKsq 
expert  witnesses  on  Scotch  Law,  and  accepted  in  Ire-  necessary  to  make  for  the  same  purposes  outside  ’ ' q‘ 

land  by  the  judge— and  said  that  in  like  manner  the  Trinity  College ; and  I would  go  further  and  say  that, 

law  erf  the  Church  of  Rome  on  “faith  and  morals”  in  my  opinion,  exemption  of  Trinity  College  should, 

should  be  laid  down  by  the  Bishops.  But  he  omitted  impose  upon  you  at  least  a moral  obligatio'n,  that  no 

the  very  serious  contingency,  “ Suppose  the  Canon  Law  recommendation  of  yours  should  have  the  effect,  either 

is  in  opposition  to  the  Law  of  England?"  This  is  directly  or  indirectly,  of  either  depriving  of  pupils  or 

no  imaginary  matter.  In  a case  of  parturition  where  affecting  the  financial  position  of  an  institution 

the  unhorn  child  is  too  large  to  be  delivered  in  the  which  lias  been  so  remarkable  a success  for  more  than 

ordinary  way,  either  of  two  methods  may  be  adopted — three  centuries,  through  every  vicissitude  of  fortune, 

one  is  called  the  "•Caesarian  Operation  ” ([Because  and  which  will  hand  down  to  all  time  a record  of 

Julius  Coasar  is  saild  to  have  been  brought  into  the  liberality  far  in  advance  of  her  time,  and  in  her  re- 
world by  it),  and  it  involves  imminent  danger  to  the  forms  far  in  advance  of  the  ancient  sister  Universities 

'ifft  of  the  mother,  and  is  very  seldom  resorted  to  ; across  the  Channel.  No  institution  should  be  founded 


the  other,  called  “ craniotomy,’  involves  the  life  of 
ihe  child.  According  to  the  Canon  Law,  as  the  child 
has  not  been  baptized,  it  is  not  to  be  sacrificed,  and 
the  risk  of  the  mother’s  life  is  to  be  chosen  as  the 
alternative.  According  to  British  'Law,  the  life  of  the 
child  may  he,  and  should  be,  sacrificed  to  save  that 
of  the  mother.  That  this  is  no  more  .theoretical 
difficulty,  but  one  of  practical  importance,  appears 
from  some  remarkable  articles  on  the  subject  which 
appeared  in  1856 ; one  in  the  Dublin  Review  by  an 
eminent  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic,  known  to  be 
Cardinal  M'Cabe.;  and  the  other  by  the  celebrated 
obstetrician.  Dr.  Fleetwood  Churchill,  in  the  Dublin 
Quarterly  Journal,  in  which  the  whole  matter  is  fully 
discussed.  To  prevent  any  doubt  as  to  the  Canon  Law, 

I add  the  following  extract  from  the  Decrees  of  the 
Synod  of  Thurles  in  1850,  article  “ Do  baptismo  ” 

"Sedulam  operam  dent  sacendotes,  ut  quantum 
poterunt,  impediant  nefandum  illud  scelus  quo,  ad- 
hibitis  chirurgicis  instruiuentis,  infans  in  utero  inter- 
ficitur.  Omnis  fietus,  quocunque  tempore  gestationis 
editus,  baptizetur.” 

Under  the  scheme  which  I have  brought  Wore  you 
for  the  “ Catholic  University  School  of  Medicine,”  if  the 
Professor  of  Midwifery  recommended  British  Law  to 
his  class,  he  is  bound  to  be  dismissed  on  the  spot. 

Notwtlistanding  all  that  was  said  before  this  Commis- 
sion, Bishop  O’Dwyer  has  stated  elsewhere  distinctly 
what  his  real  idea  of  a Roman  Catholic  University  is. 
He  says : — 

"In  a Catholic  University  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  would  be  supreme,  and  would  reach  directly 
or  indirectly  to  every  part  of  its  organization,  and 
guide  and  inform  its  operations.  He  would  grant 
its  Charter,  and  appoint  its  Rector,  and  sanction  its 
degrees,  and  all  its  intellectual  life  would  be  carried 
on  under  ecclesiastical  supervision  and  control.” 

And  even  with  regard  to  tlieir  present  proposals  to 
set  up  a College  or  University  on  the  mixed  system, 
the  Bishop  gives  you  fair  enough  warning,  for  he 
says—"  You  may  call  the  institution  that  we  pronose  . 
to  set  up  a mixed  institution  if  you  like,  hut  every- 
one understands  what  it  will  be.”  These  being  the 
real  views  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  Ire- 
land, you  may  make  up  your  minds  that  if  the  State, 
on  your  recommendation,  charter  and  endow  a Roman 
Catholic  University,  it  will  eventually  become  what 
Bishop  O’Dwyer  lias  thus  described,  no  matter  what 
conditions  or  apparent  safeguards  you  may  devise  for 
its  protection.  If  you  wish  to  satisfy  them,  give  them 
"hat  they  really  want,  without  any  condition  what- 
ever, only  lot  Parliament  and  the  country  know  ex- 
actly wliat  it  involves.  That  is  the  first  part  of  my 
evidence  on  the  question. 

8448.  Lord  Ridley. — I think  it  would  he  well  if 
W?U^  g0  011  the  next  point,  because  it  is  so 
Quncult  to  keep  each  separate,  and  it.  will  very  likely 
prolong  the  proceedings  if  we  start  asking  questions 
up°n  your  somewhat  controversial  statement,  if  1 
2.ay.  venture  to  call  it  so? — Very  well,  my  lord, 
having  given  my  evidence  as  an  Irishman  living  in 
as  County  Antrim,  I have  now  to  give  a totally  dif- 
erent  kind  of  evidence,  as  a Fellow  of  Trinity  College 
fo  tv.  mem^er  °*  the  Governing  Body.  I will  suppose, 
r the  moment,  that  you  do  not  accept  my  views  as 
retofore  stated,  and  that  you  intend  to  recommend 
aruament  to  create  and  endow  a Roman  Catholic 
or  a Roman  Catholic  College  in  connection 
Tw  6 University.  I hold  in  such  case:  — 

frrv_;  though  Trinity  College  is  in  one  sense  exempt 
male  y0Ur  lnquil'y  (*•*•)»  that  you  are  not  at  liberty  to 
Con any  recommendation  directly  dealing  with  that 
®ge  ox  its  endowments),  you  should  ascertain  wliat 


in  Dublin  which,  by  pressure,  would  withdraw  our 
Roman  Catholic  students,  or  by  bribes  in  fees  or 
prizes  would  entice  away  our  Protestant  students. 
We  do  not  ask  to  be  protected  against  open  competi- 
tion on  equal  terms  or  with  similar  advantages,  but 
we  do  ask  that  we  shall  not  be  undermined  by  any 
unfair  means.  We  have  thrown  open  every  secular 
emolument  and  honour  in  our  College  to  our  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-countrymen  on  the  basis  of  competitive 
examinations  alone.  In  less  than  thirty  years  since 
tests  have  been  abolished,  five  Fellowships  have  been 
won  by  others  than  Church  of  Ireland  students,  and 
in  like  manner  a fair  proportion  of  our  Scholarships. 
Every  man  can  win  his  place  in  time  on  our  Govern- 
ing Body,  without  nomination  by  any  one,  lay  or 
clerical,  but  by  the  work  of  his  own  brains,  backed 
np  by  a good  character,  and  without  any  question  as 
to  his  religion.  It  is  right  that  you  should  know 
that  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  have  repeatedly 
stated  their  willingness  to  place  all  religious  denomi- 
nations on  an  equality,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so,  taking  into  consideration  tlieir  relative  numbers, 
but  they  have  considered  it  outside  their  proper  sphere 
to  make  advances  to  any  outside  Body. 

As  long  ago  as  November  3rd,  1874,  after  the  pass- 
ing of  Mr.  Fawcett’s  Act,  the  following  resolutions 
were  passed  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College : — 

“ (1)  That  the  students  in  the  Divinity  School 
shall  be  allowed  to  continue  as  at  present,  to  have 
the  use  of  the  Lecture  Rooms  in  Trinity  College  for 
Theological  Instruction,  provided  that  the  Lecturers 
are  subject  to  ordinary  College  discipline,  and  that 
they  accommodate  their  time  of  lecturing  to  the  re- 
quirements of  secular  instruction  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege.” 

“(2)  That  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  are  will- 
ing to  confer  a similar  privilege  on  any  other  reli- 
gious body  desirous  that  its  candidates  should  Lc 
instructed  in  Trinity  College.” 

“ (3)  That,  in  fixing  the  qualifications  for  a Theo- 
logical degree  the  Board  are  willing  to  accept  the 
certificate  of  any  of  the  Theological  Schools  ho 
placed  in  connection  with  Trinity  College  as  a .suffi- 
cient testimonial  of  the  candidate’s  theological  ac- 
quirements." 

The  following  resolutions  of  the  Junior  Fellows  of 
Trinity  College,  and  the  accompanying  reply  of  the 
Board,  were  published  in  the  Daily  Express  of  April 
22nd,  1901.  (These  are  very  important,  and  I think  I 
ought  to  read  them.  They  will  not  take  very  long.) 

These  resolutions  were  signed  by  twenty-two  out  of 
the  whole  number  of  twenty-five : — 

“That  the  Junior  Fellows  wish  to  urge  on  the 
Board  the  desirability  of  intimating  publicly  and 
officially  to  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
their  readiness  to  provide  facilities  for  the  cate- 
chetical and  religious  instruction  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic students  by  lectures,  examinations,  and  the 
supervision  of  their  religions  observances  by  clergy- 
men of  their  own  Church,  and  of  inviting  their  co- 
operation in  drawing  up  a scheme  for  securing 
this." 

“That  the  Junior  Fellows  further  urge  on  the 
Board  the  desirability  of  commencing  negotiations 
with  the  heads  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  a Presbyterian  Divinity  School, 
and  arranging  for  Presbyterian  religious  services  in 
Trinity  College.” 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  after  the 
Recess,  these  resolutions  were  discussed,  and  the  fol- 
lowing reply  adopted : — 

“The  Board  have  considered  the  resolutions  of 
the  Junior  Fellows  with  all  the  respectful  attention 
due  to  suggestions  made  on  such  authority.  They 
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are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  sentiments  that 
have  prompted  the  action  taken  by  the  Junior  Eel- 
lows;  but  they  think  they  would  lay  themselves 
open  to  much  misconstruction  if  they  made  ad- 
vances to  the  heads  of  different  religious  bodies, 
unless  they  were  given  reason  to  think  that  they 
would  meet  a more  favourable  reception  than  was 
given  to  similar  advances  made  before.  Otherwise 
it  would  be  imagined  that,  under  a panic  at  coming 
legislation,  we  were  now  willing  to.  change  our 
policy  and  to  make  new  offers ; which  would  cer- 
tainly be  disdainfully  rejected  if  such  an  impres- 
sion were  entertained  as  to  our  motives. 

“In  point  of  faot,  the  Governing  Body  of  this 
College  have  not  waited  till  now  to  discover  how 
much  the  College  would  be  benefited,  both  morally 
and  financially,  if  all  hindrances  could  be  removed 
which  prevent  anyone,  on  religious  grounds,  from 
taking  advantage  of  our  education. 

“When  Fawcett’s  Act  became  Law,  in  1873,  the 
Board  considered  the  propriety  of  giving  to  other 
students  religious  instruction  similar  to  that  pre- 
viously given  to  members  of  the  late  Established 
Church,  and  an  informal  communication  was  made 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
whether  li8  would  receive  a proposal  that  he  should 
nominate  Roman  Catholic  lecturers,  who  should 
give  religious  instruction  under  the  same  rules,  and 
with  the  same  emoluments,  as  existed  in  the  case 
of  Protestant  lecturers.  In  accordance  with  a simi- 
lar offer  made  to  the  Presbyterians,  there  has  been 
religious  instruction  to  Presbyterians  in  the  College 
since  1886. 

“The  reply,  however,  from  the  Cardinal  was  to 
this  effect: — That  inasmuch  as  Roman  Catholic 
students  entered  Trinity  College  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  known  wishes  of  their  Church,  the  heads 
of  that  Church  would  decline  to  take  any  action 
sanctioning  religious  education  in  that  College. 

“In  accordance  with  this  principle  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  had  also  refused  to  permit  their 
clergy  to  hold  the  office  of  Deans  of  Residence  in 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  of  Cork  and  Galway. 

“ These  views  were  not  shared  at  the  time  by  lay 
Roman  Catholics,  many  of  whose  leading  men  had 
received  their  education  here,  and  amongst  them 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  occupants  of  the  judicial 
Bench.  They  knew  that  there  never  had  been  any 
attempt  to  tamper  with  their  religious  opinions,  or 
to  prevent  them  from  mixing  on  equal  terms  with 
their  Protestant  fellow-students.  There  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  there  has  been  any  change  in  the 
feelings  of  such  Roman  Catholic  parents  as  desire 
a University  education  for  their  sons.  But  changes 
in  the  franchise  have  enabled  those  who  do  not  as- 
pire to  University  Education  to  dictate  the  policy 
of  those  who  do.  No  Roman  Catholic  gentleman 
could  now  express  an  opinion  in  favour  of  non- 
sectarian education,  without  forfeiting  all  expec- 
tation cf  a seat  in  Parliament,  or  even  of  profes- 
sional success. 

“Thus,  Parliamentary  representation  has  so 
changed,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  have 
good  hopes  that  the  policy  will  now  be  reversed, 
which  was  so  loudly  proclaimed  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  1873,  that  no  more  public  money  should  be  given 
for  sectarian  education.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect 
that  having  such  hopes,  these  Bishops  would  now 
assist  us  in  giving  sucli  security  as  all  but  them- 
selves would  count  sufficient  for  the  religious  safety 
of  Roman  Catholic  students? 

“As  far  as  Roman  Catholics  are  concerned,  the 
question  of  a Divinity  School  does  not  arise.  Very 
large  endowment  (£400,000)  was  given  in  1869  for 
their  Divinity  School  at  Maynooth ; and  as  they  do 
not  wish  their  clergy  to  be  educated  in  company 
with  their  laity,  provision  was  made  in  fixing  the 
amount  of  this  endowment,  not  only  for  theological, 
but  for  secular  instruction.  Also  much  larger  pro- 
vision was  made  for  assistance  to  poor  theological 
students  than  is  found  in  any  Protestant  theologi- 
cal  College-  Of  course  account  must  be  taken  of 
this  Maynooth  endowment  when  any  comparison  is 
made  between  public  endowments  enjoyed  bv 
Roman  Catholics  and  by  Protestants.  J 

"Mr.  Gladstone  promised  that  he  would  deal  in 
like  manner  with  Protestant  Divinity  Schools,  and 
there  was  some  provision  for  Presbyterian  theolo- 
gical education  in  the  Bill  of  1869.  and  for  Church 
of  Ireland  Divinity  education  in  the  abortive  Uni- 
versity Bill  of  1873 ; but  if  that  Bill  had  ever 
reached  Committee,  the  question  would  certainly 


have  been  raised  why  these  two  latter  provisions 
were  on  so  much  loss  liberal  a scale  tuan  hud  been 
granted  to  Maynooth.  If  the  Church  of  Irelani 
were  deprived  of  the  theological  education  now 
given  in  Trinity  College,  its  claim  would  revive  for 
compensation  fairly  comparable  to  that  which  was 
granted  to  Maynooth. 

“ The  connection  of  Trinity  College  with  the  edu- 
cation of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  has 
been  of  great  advantage  to  that  Church,  for  which 
it  provides  that  their  clergy,  instead  of  beino 
cramped  by  a narrow  professional  education,  shoula 
have  the  same  advantages  as  the  laity  in  respect  oi 
secular  knowledge,  and  should  also  bo  better  able 
to  sympathise  with  thorn,  through  having  been 
trained  in  their  company  from  early  years.  Ana 
this  connection  lias  boon  equally  advantageous  to 
the  University,  to  which  at  ono  time  it  suppliea 
half  its  undergraduates,  and  still  a considerable 
number  of  them. 

“It  seems,  therefore  too  obvious  to  need  any 
public  announcement,  that  if  any  other  religious 
denomination,  which  also  desired  that  its  clerical 
candidates  should  receive  not  only  theological  hut 
good  secular  education,  proposed  that  they  should 
receive  that  education  hero — instead  of  being  dis- 
couraged, they  would  be  heartily  welcomed.  There 
is,  however,  a difficulty  in  our  taking  the  initiative 
in  such  a proposal.  The  head  of  a great  school 
would  not  think  it  becoming  to  ask  a parent  to 
transfer  to  his  care  a young  man  who  was  already 
receiving  education  at  another  school.  The  Pres- 
byterians have  now  tlicir  theological  students  a. 
Belfast  and  Londonderry.  If  they  desired  to  trans- 
fer either  some  or  all  of  them,  to  us,  they  woulu 
be  welcomed,  but  it  is  not  for  us  to  ask  it. 

“As  for  tho  terms  of  any  union,  we  desire  nothing 
but  religious  equality;  provided  it  is  obtained  by 
levelling  up,  not  by  levelling  down.  We  think  it 
fair  that  members  of  other  roligions  should  enjoy 
any  privilege  which  they  covet  that  is  already  en- 
joyed by  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland;  but 
not  that  the  latter  should  bo  deprived  of  any  pri- 
vilege which  they  have  already,  merely  because 
members  of  other  denominations  do  not  desire  to 
have  it. 

“ As  far  as  the  government  of  the  College  is  con- 
cerned, no  question  arises,  because  the  Divinity 
teachers  have  no  seats  on  the  Governing  Body. 

“ Since  students  carrying  on  simultaneously 
theological  and  secular  studies  must  be  spared  the 
cruel  waste  of  time  that  would  arise  if  the  places 
of  instruction  in  both  classes  of  subjects  were  not 
at  easy  distance  from  each  other,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  provide  lecture  rooms  in  Trinity  College 
for  the  teachers  in  any  other  Theological  School 
that  might  lie  transferred  hither.  Of  course  each 
school  would  retain  for  its  exclusive  use  any  en- 
dowments it  might  bring  with  it. 

"If  any  supplement  to  such  endowments  were 
needed  from  the  general  funds  of  Trinity  College, 
we  should  deal  ou  like  principles  with  all,  but  re- 
gard would  have  to  be  paid  to  the  amount  which  the 
students  of  each  school  contributed  to  the  general 
funds  of  the  College.  At  present  tire  amount  <>f 
the  salaries  of  tho  Divinity  Professors  is  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  fees  paid  by  the  Divinity  students.” 

In  a remarkable  book  recently  published  by  a R.C. 
gentleman  of  large  experience  in  University  matters, 
the  following  passage  occurs : — 

“ It  is  characteristic  of  tho  disloyalty  with  which 
the  Education  Question  is  sometimes  discussed  in 
Ireland  that  the  great  and  generous  advances  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  have  been  kept  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  majority  of  Irish  Catholics.  The  dispo- 
sition of  the  Fellows  to  accept  the  principle  of  special 
provision  for  Catholic  instruction  is  quite  unknown 
to  most  Irishmen.” 

It  is  obvious  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  to  keep  publishing  their 
resolutions  year  by  year,  or  to  have  the  appearance  of 
touting  for  students  of  the  various  religious  denomina- 
tions, but  they  are  perfectly  willing  at  any  time  to  re- 
ceive communications  on  this  subject. 

I thought  it  right  to  put  before  you  the  views  of 
the  Board  of  Trinity  College  which  they  have  ex- 
pressed in  the  past,  and  on  a more  recent  occasion 
they  expressed  a view  which  is  practically  a rehearsal 
of  the  former  opinion. 

In  the  next  place,  I say  that  in  my  opinion 
there  is  not  room  in  Dublin  for  two  teaching  Univer- 
sities, or  for  two  Colleges  on  the  lines  of  Trinity  Col- 
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We  as  now  open,  nor  is  there  a sufficient  supply 
f students  for  two  such  institutions.  So  far  as  I 
01  moreover,  there  is  no  city  in  the  world  which 


“ tains  two  teaching  Universities.  If  a new  College 
r University  is  started  in  Dublin,  with  reduced  fees, 
“plied  by  the  State  with  all  the  modem  scientific 
" x—  and  equipments  which  the  ancient  Univer- 


ses h!uV™^  the  funds  to  supply,  it  would  be 


against 
ilowmenls,  though 


possible  for  Trinity  College  to  hold  her 
such  unfair  competition.  All  our  endow 
amole  at  present,  are  earmarked  according  to  ancient 
usage  and  the  bulk  of  them  are  subject  largely  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  land  legislation  m Ireland,  not 
. verv  promising  prospect,  you  will  admit.  If  wo 
were  given  £100,000  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
scientific  age,  and  £6,000  a year  to  enable  us  to  re- 
duce our  fees  from  students  from  sixteen  to  ten 
guineas  a year,  wo  could  defy  competition  from  any 
other  institution  in  the  city ; but,  not  otherwise. 

Perhaps  I may  now  bo  fairly  asked,  “Have  you  no 
proposition  to  make,  no  suggestion  to  give  towards 
the  solution  of  the  Homan  Catholic  difficulty,  on  the 
assumption  that  their  demand  must  bo  met,  notwith- 
standing the  views  you  have  expressed  in  the  first 
instance?’’  I have  already  published  my  views  on 
this  matter  in  the  Nw'tmith  Cenlury  of  March, 
1899,*  and  I adhere  to  what  I have  said  there.  The 
Charter  of  Maynooth  was  granted  for  the  education 
of  Roman  Catholic,  laymen  as  well  as  clergymen,  an  1 
as  a matter  of  fact  there  was  a lay  College  attached 
to  the  ecclesiastical  one,  and  worked  for  fifteen  years, 
from  1802  to  1817.  It  succumbed  from  want  of  funds, 
and  more  particularly  from  want  of  competent! 
teachers.  That  College  is  there  still,  and  is  used  by 
lay  students,  but  only  such  as  purpose  becoming 
priests.  In  times  past  it  Has  been  entirely  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  that 
their  clergy  should  be  educated  with  their  laity ; but, 
to  the  surprise  of  most  people,  it  has  been  suddenly 
announced  now  that  all  that  is  to  be  changed,  and 
that  it  is  most  advisable  that  to  • a great  extent  they 
should  be  educated  together,  and  the  idea  is  thrown 
out  that,  if  there  be.  a grand  new  College  or  University 
in  Dublin,  the  Maynooth  students  could  be  brought 
up  to  Dublin  in  batches  of  200  or  so,  to  be  educated 
with  their  laity.  I observe  that  Bishop  Clancy  in  liis 
evidence  was  rather  staggered  at  this  proposal,  and 
perhaps  also  his  Lordship  of  Clonfert  takes  the 
same  view.  But  if  there  be  sucli.  a danger  to 
the  “faith  and  morals”  of  ecclesiastical  students  as  the 
temptations  of  a great  city  like  'Dublin  would  involve, 
and  if  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  of  the  new  College  or 
University  are  to  be  fenced  in,  ns  regards  their  “faith 
and  morals,"  nearly  as  closely  as  the  coming  priests, 
why  should  not.  the  double  difficulty  be  best  got  over 
bv  placing  the  new  College  or  University  at  Maynooth, 
where  there  are  ample  lands  available  for  further 
buildings,  if  required  ? — It  would  be  a much  safer  place 
for  resident  students,  lay  or  clerical,  and  such  a College 
would  be  within  easy  reach  of  Roman  Catholic  students 
from  Dublin,  who  preferred  its  programme  and  its 
degrees  to  those  of  Trinity  College.  Such  a College 
might  be  subject  nominally  to  the  Tests  Acts,  to  satisfy 
the  Nonconformist  conscience,  without  holding  out  un- 
fair inducements  to  Protestant  students  to  go  there  from 
Trinity  College.’  I have,  however,  already  pointed  out 
that,  in  my  opinion,  before  any  experiment  is  made 
involving  vast  expense  to  the  State,  in  the  construction, 
endowment,  and  equipment  of  any  such  new  institu- 
tion, the  “ bona  fide. » ” of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy 
and  laity  should  be  tested  by  allowing  them  to  apply 
their  newly-found  principles  to  the  Queen's  Colleges  at- 
Cork  and  Galway.  T am  further  of  opinion  that  there  are 
not,  and  are  never  likely  to  be,  a large  enough  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  University-going  students,  to  justify  the 
huge  expenditure  on  a new  College  which  has  been 
suggested' and  asked  for  before  this  Commission.  It  is 
nonsense  talking  about  3,000,000  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics having  anything  earthly  to  say  to  University  Educa- 
tion. They  include  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
small  farmers  and  agricultural  labourers  by  whom  the 
land  must  be  worked,  ‘and  who  have  nothing  to  do  with 
'Diversity  Education.  In  a question  of  tins  kind,  this 
whole  class,  whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic, 
'm-u  6 exc^e^i  including  as  they  do  all  the  illiterates 
or  the  country.  Don’t  let  me  be  misunderstood.  By 
all  means  raise  talent,  whenever  it  can  be  found,  to  the 
°P  from  the  lowest  strata.  That  has  always  been  the 
• principle  of  Trinity  College.  It  is  quite  a mistake 
to  call  our  College  "the  College  of  the  rich.”  There 
iB  no  place  where  so  much  is  done  for  the  poor  man  with 
rams*  A great  .many  of  our  Fellows  have  been  Sizars 


when  students,  those  of  the  present  day  as  well  as  those  London. 
of  the  past ; but  ambitious  men  without  talent  should  I — 

be  discouraged  from  going  to  Universities.  They  will  May  20, 1902. 
only  add  to  the  large  army  of  unsuccessful  clerks,  or  of  , , “ 
the-  over-stocked  professions.  Even  for  those  who  are 
intended  for  Commerce,  University  Education  is  not  LLD  ’ ' ’’ 
necessary,  except  for  those  who  are  likely  to  be  “ Cap- 
tains of  Industry,”  certainly  not  for  counting-house 
clerks  or  shop-boys,  unless  they  show  exceptional  ability. 

I have  passed  some  800  young  men  through  my  hands  as 
a College  tutor  for  over  thirty  years,  and  I have  helped 
tlie  poor,  but  clever  ones,  to  the  utmost,  even  after 
they  have  finished  their  College  course  ; but,  I have  often 
sent  back  to  their  plough,  or  their  trade,  the  stupid 
but  ambitious  young  men,  who  want  to  rise  out  of  their 
class,  bub  are  really  unable  to’  do  so. 

In  confirmation  of  my  proposal  to  establish  the  new 
College,  if  there  is  to  be  one,  at  Maynooth,  I can  quote 
largely  from  the  evidence  which  has  been  already  laid 
before  you.  Bishop  Clancy  savs — “It  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  ecclesiastical  training  of  our  young  men, 
if  tiny  were  to  he  required  to  spend  some  time  in  Dub- 
lin. To  prepare  ecclesiastical  students  to  become  Pro- 
fessors in  Diocesan  Seminaries,  the  greater  part  of  the 
preparation  should  be  provided  in  Maynooth.”  “ It  is 
most  important  to  make  provision  for  ecclesiastical  stu- 
dents receiving  Unversity  degrees,  in  Maynooth.  If 
you  strengthen,  the  Arts  Faculty  in  Maynooth-  by  ap- 
pointing two  or  three  additional  Professors,  and  give 
Fellowships  and  other  endowments  in  connection  with 
that  Faculty,  the  students  could  be  prepared  there 
quite  as  efficiently  for  taking  University  degrees  as  they 
would  be  in  any  central  College  in  Dublin.”  If  this 
were  a proposal  for  the  Art’s  education  of  priests  only, 
it  would  be  a most  audacious  demand,  considering  the 
£400,000  they  have  already  received  from  the  State, 
and  which  has  been,  in  my  opinion,,  misappropriated, 
but  if  laymen  are  to  be  educated  there  as  well  as 
clergymen,  I see  nothing  unfair  in  the  proposal,  subject 
af  course  to  my  general  opinion  that  secular  education 
should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics. 

The  third  part  of  my  evidence  is  with  regard  to  the 
proposal  to  introduce  a Roman  Catholic  College  into 
the  University  of  Dublin,  though  in  one  sense  it  has 
been  supposed  to  be  outside  your  jurisdiction,  still,  as 
the  matter  has  been  prominently  brought  forward  not  only 
by  a colleague  of  mine,  but  also  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron, 

I think  it  necessary  to  go  into  it,  but  not  at  great  length. 

I object  in  toto,  to  any  attempt  to  introduce  another 
College  into  the  University  of  Dublin.  Trinity  College 
has  always  had  University  powers,  and  is  identical  with 
the  University.  I put  in  now  a statement  of  the  legal  , 

decision  given  on  this  question  by  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  in  Ireland  in.  a case  where  he  had  to  decide 
whether  a legacy  to  “ the  Corporation  of  the  University 
of  Dublin  ’’  was  to  go  to  “ the  Corporation  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege” or  not.  He  decided  in  the  affirmative.  I need 
not  read  the  article  in  the  Church  of  Ireland  Gazette  of 
March  7,  1902 ; you  have  it  printed  in  my  Summary. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden.— That  might  appear  in  the  Ap- 
pendix.t — (Witness)  : — Certainly.  In  relation  to  this 
matter,  I wish  to  make  an  important  addition  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron.  He  rightly  told  yon  that 
the  “Catholic  Relief  Act"  of  1793,  33  Geo.  III.  (Ire- 
land), cap.  21,  sec.  7,  enabled  Roman  Catholics  to  take 
degrees  and  hold  Professorships  (and  he  might  have 
added  Fellowships)  in,  a University  College,  subject  to 
two  conditions  ; (1)  that  the  College  should  be  thereafter 
founded ; (thus  excluding  Trinity  College),  and  (2)  that 
it  should  be  a member  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 

But  he  omitted  a most  important  addition  to  that 
Act  which  entirely  demolishes  his  case  at  the  present 
day’.  The  words  of  the  Act  are  “provided  that  such 
College  shall  be  a member  of  the  University  of  Dublin, 
and  shall  not  be  founded  exclusively  for  the  education 
of  papists  or  persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  nor  consist  exclusively  of  Masters,  Fellows,  or 
other  persons  to  be  named  or  elected  on  the  foundation 
of  such  College,  being  persons  professing  the  Popish  or 
Roman  Catholic  religion.”  The  new  College  was  to 
he  an  open-  College,  while  Trinity  College  was  to  con- 
tinue exclusively  the  College  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
then  established  by  law-  If  Trinity  College  were  now, 
ns  it  was  then,  a closed  College,  there  would,  un- 
doubtedly, be  a strong  claim  for  a second  College  in  the 
University;  but  that  claim  no  longer  holds  good 
when  the  very  College  proposed  to  be  established  in 
1793  (not  with,  any  ’ Roman  Catholic  atmosphere,  but 
freely  open  to  all)  is  now  -n  existence,  as  Trinity  Col- 
lege stands  at  present.  The  Lord  Chief  Baron  adds, 
that  ‘ though  the  Irish  Legislature  then  intended  that  the 
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University  of  Dublin  should  be  extended  to  a second 
College,  its  intention  was  defeated  only  by  want  of 
executive  action.”  This  cannot  have  been  so,  first, 
because  Trinity  College  obtained  Letters  Patent  from 
the  Executive,  the  very  next  year,  1794..  to  allow 
Roman  Catholics  to  become  students  of  Trinity  College, 
and  to  obtain  degrees  in  the  University ; and  secondly, 
because  the  Legislature,  through  tihe  Executive,  pro- 
ceeded within  two  years  to  found  an  exclusively  Roman 
Catholic  College.  The  Act  founding  and  endowing 
Maynooth  received  the  Royal  assent  on  July  5th,  1795, 
and  it  was  for  the  education  of  Roman  Catholics  only, 
but  for  laity  as  well  as  for  clergy,  so  it  is  obvious  that 
the  foundation  of  the  second  College  within  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  fell  through  because  the  Roman  Catholics 
would  not  agree  to  have  it  an  open  College.  The  result 
has  been  that  all  Roman  Catholics  who  wished  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  degrees  of  the  University  of  Dublin  be- 
came members  of  Trinity  College  under  the  powers  al- 
lowed by  the  Letters  Patent,  and  they  have  continued  to 
do  so  ever  since,  till  the  Fellowships,  and  Scholarships, 
and  all  our  other  secular  prizes  were  thrown  open  to 
them  by  Fawcett’s  Act  of  1873.  The  provision  which  was 
offered  to  be  made  for  them  in  1793,  and  which  they  re- 
fused, was  fully  carried  out  in  1873,  and  they  have  now 
no  cause  to  complain  on  this  score,  nor  can  they  fairly 
make  any  claim  for  a second  College  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Col- 
lege in  Stephen’ s-greeu  should  not  be  used  as  a Hall  of 
Residence  for  those  students  attending  the  lectures  and 
examinations  in  Trinity  College,  whose  parents  wished 
their  religious  instruction  and  religious  observances  to 
be  carried  out  there  under  proper  supervision.  The 
Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  glowing  language,  has  described 
the  object  of  this,  his  “ideal  solution”  and  its  “neces- 
sary effect,”  viz.,  “the  drawing  more  closely  together, 
the  bringing  into  terms  of  more  familiar  friendship, 
University  students  of  all  religious  denominations." — 
“Were  it  adopted,”  he  says,  he  “would  hope  that 
lectures  delivered  by  University  Professors  would  be 
attended  by  students  of  both  Colleges ; that  in  Uni- 
versity examinations  common  to  both  Colleges,  students 
would  test  their  intellectual  strength  ; that  they  would 
join  -in  their  games  and  athletic  amusements,  and  thus 
learn  by  acquaintance  with  each  other  that  the  warm- 
est feelings  of  friendship,  and  sentiments  of  the  highest 
respect  and  esteem,  can  be  entertained  for  each  other 
by  persons  of  the  strongest  religious  views,  although 
they  belong  to  different  denominations.”  This  piece  of 
rhetoric  fills  me  with  amazement.  Why ! everything 
which  lie  desires  is  secured  at  present.  When  Roman 
Catholics  enter  Trinity  College,  they  are  lectured  and 
examined  together  by  the  same  Fellows  and  Pro- 
fessors, they  meet  their  Protestant  fellow-students 
on  equal  terms  in  their  debating  societies,  and 
in  their  games  and  athletic  sports,  and  those 
who  take  the  lead  do  so  by  their  merits  alone, 
irrespective  entirely  of  their  religion.  In  the  strongest 
cricketing  team  that  we  ever  had  in  Trinity  College, 
one  that  met  the  “All  Eingland  Eleven”  on  equal 
terms,  seven  of  the  eleven  were  Roman  Catholics,  freely 
elected  by  the  members  of  a club  of  which  the  over- 
whelming majority  were  Protestants.  The  Lord  Chief 
Baron  is  himself  a splendid  example  of  what  Trinity 
College  has  produced  on  the  lines  he  hoped  for,  and 
Dr.  Starkie  is  another;  but  how  he  could  have  per- 
suaded himself  that  the  students  of  another  College, 
-though  in  the  same  University,  with  totally  different 
ideas  and  traditions,  could  pull  so  harmoniously  with 
-the  students  of  Trinity  College  as  he  expects,  ‘passes 
rny  comprehension  to  understand.  They  would  form 
two  hostile  camps,  the  one  the  essence  of  loyalty  to  the 
Crown  and  the  English  connection,  and  the  other,  if  we 
are  to  judge  from  the  past,  or  even  from  the  present, 
booing  His  Majesty  and  cheering  for  the  Boers.  The 
chances  would  be  greatly  in  favour  of  a free  fight  if 
they  met.  It  will  require  the  atmosphere  of  Trinity 
College  to  secure  wlint  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  wants,  hub 
there  are  other  people,  I fear,  who  do  not  wish  that 
happy  result  to  be  attained.  It  might  have  been  pos- 
sible 100  years  ago  to  have  founded  a second  College 
within  the  University  of  Dublin,  but  what  might  have 
succeeded  then  would  lie  certain  to  fail  now.  If  in  the 
University  examinations  the  courses  for  degrees, 
Mod  eratorships,  prizes  and  honours,  are  to  be  the 
same,  there  would  be  endless  disputes  about  the  curricu- 
lum. Many  of  the  hooks  we  use  are  on  the  “ Index  ” 
On  the  other  hand,  if  each  College  were  at  liberty  to 
hold  its  own  examinations  in  its  own  curriculum,  and 
then  to  confer  fhe  same  University  degrees  and  hom- 
ours,  there  would  be  no  common  standard  of  education 
and  the  prestige  of  our  degree  would  he  gone.  Fancy 


Fellowships  given  by  the  test  of  competitive  examine 
tion  in  one  College,  and  in  the  other  none  admitted 
except  personae  gratae  to  the  Bishops ! An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  get  over  the  difficulty  of  the  want  of  a 
common  standard  of  education  by  the  proposal  to  intro- 
duce External  Examiners,  or  on-lookers,  called  11  Cura- 
tors,” into  both  Colleges.  It  might  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  introduce  such  an  element  to  test,  the 
examinations  in  a new  College,  bub  it  would  be  an 
insult  to  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  who,  from  long 
tradition  ancl  experience  as  skilled  examiners  and 
teachers,  have  adopted  a very  uniform  standard,  to 
force  such  Extern  Examiners  or  spies  upon  them.  I 
may  adcl  that,  though  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  have 
not  passed  nny  formal  resolution  on  this  matter,  they 
agree  with  the  view  that  I have  now  put  forward,  anil 
are  unanimous  in  disagreeing  with  the  views  laid  before 
this  Commission  by  one  of  their  number,  my  colleague, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8449.  Dr.  Stakkie. — Were  they  unanimous?— They 
were  unanimous,  without  Dr.  Maluiffy.  The  Provost 
said  I might  say  so  in  liis  namo ; and  I have  hero 
letters  to  this  effect  from  all  the  others  except  Mr.  Gray, 
though  lie,  too,  equally  disapproves  of  Dr.  Mahaffy's 
proposal. 

I have  only  two  other  matters  to  mention.  The  first 
of  them  refers  to  the  system  of  giving  degrees  by 
examination  only.  Dr.  Delany  says  “ it  should  not  be 
maintained,  except  under  restrictions,”  e.g.,  the  gov- 
erning body  might  charge  higher  fees,  and  there  should 
he  an  endorsement  of  a diploma  of  a different  kind. 
Trinity  College  should  be  induced  to  adopt  the  prohibi- 
tion, otherwise  ‘ we  would  drive  them  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege to  get  degrees  purely  on  examinations.'  Not  many 
Roman  Catholics  take  degrees  in  Trinity  College  with- 
out residence  ‘ because  they  can  got  iSiein  much  cheaper 
at  the  Royal  University.’  Trinity  College  requires  the 
same  fees  for  residents  and  non-residents,—’  what  a 
strong  temptation  that,  is  nob  to  make  the  examinations 
too  hard.” 

There  is  no  analogy  between  these  examinations 
in  Trinity  College  and  in  the  Royal  University. 
The  latter  are  only  three  in  number,  and  spread 
only  over  two  years.  In  Trinity  College  there  are  nine 
examinations,  and  they  are  spread  over  a.  four  yews’ 
course.  Such  a series  of  examinations  in  successive 
subjects  is  in  reality  an  education  in  itelf.  Moreover, 
the  above  remarks  of  Dr.  Delany  show  that  he  does  not 
understand  our  system.  In  the  first  instance,  he  might 
have  assumed  that  examiners  would  have,  no  pecuniary 
interest  in  passing  men  too  easily ; and  that  even  if 
they  had,  their  characters  should  have  secured  them 
against  such  an  insinuation.  But,  in  the  second  place, 
were  they  so  inclined,  it  would  he  quite  impossible 
for  them  to  act  so,  for  an  examiner  takes  up  an 
alphabetical  roll  and  examines  all  on  it  in  order,  and 
he  has  no  possible  way  of  knowing  what  student  on  it  is 
a resident,  and  who  is  a non-resident.  The  non-resi- 
dents have  always,  in  Trinity  College,  been  a good  class 
of  student,  men  in  busy  employment,  or  teachers  who 
can  only  get  away  for  a few  days  ait  a time.  When  they 
see  wliat  the  place  is  like  they  often  make  a push  after- 
wards to  come  over  for  a term,  and  then  they  attend 
every  possible  lecture  with  enthusiasm.  We  do  not  in- 
tend to  give  them  up,  and  our  system  of  giving  de- 
grees on  the  results  of  so  many  examinations  will, 
to  a great  extent,  moot  the  case  of  women. 
ThG  students  from  England,  however,  are  declin- 
ing in  numbers  since  flie  new  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities in  Mid-England  anil  in  Wales  have  been 
established.  The  figures  about  those  are  rather  remark- 
able. The  average  yearly  number  of  students  who  came 
to  us  from  England  in  the  ten  years  1860  to  1870  was 
47 ; in  the  next  ten  years  it  was  52 ; in  the  next 
ten  years  it  was  51.  That  brings  us  up  to  1890.  Then 
came  a sudden  drop,  and  during  the  next  ten  years  the 
yearly  number  was  29,  and  in  1900  the  number  of  Eng- 
lish students  went  down  to  15,  and  last  year  it  was  13.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  first  ten  years, 
1860  to  1870,  the  average  number  of  Roman  Cathodes 
entering  was  over  19  ; of  Presbyterians,  7 ; of  Metho- 
dists, 4.  In  the  next  ten  years,  1870  to  1880,  the  average 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  who  entered  was  26 ; ot 
Presbyterians,  15  ; of  Methodists,  5.  From  1880  to 
the  average  number  of  Roman  Catholics  entering  was 
25  ; of  Presbyterians,  16  ; of  Methodists,  8.  Then  from 
1890  to  1900,  there  came  a drop,  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  Roman  Catholics  entering  was  17,  but  they 
were  still  above  the  Presbyterians,  whose  average  num- 
ber was  14,  while  the  number  of  Methodists  was  9.  h> 
1900,  the  Roman  Catholics  who  entered  were  Id 
Presbyterians,  10,  and  Methodists,  3.  Last  year,  l™1" 
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..  was  a rise,  the  Roman  Catholics  going  back  again 
] ‘ the  r numbers  of  thirty  years  ago — 19 — I suppose  in 
Anticipation  of  some  legislation  ; of  Presbyterians  there 
■ e 13  and  of  Methodists,  8.  These  are,  perhaps, 
toestiig  fig»rea  *»  gire  the  Commission. 

There  is  only  one  other  matter  to  which  I wish  to 
refer  and  that  is  of  a totally  different  nature.  It  is 
with ’regard  to  the  evidence  given  as  to  the  new  College 
of  Science  in  Dublin,  which  I consider  was  of  serious 
import.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  a serious  source  of 
danger  to  Trinity  College  looming  in  the  distance, 
from  the  fact  that  the  Royal  College  of  Science  is 
about  to  he  greatly  extended,  with  immense  equip- 
ments to  meet  the  modern  requirements  of  Science. 
No  one  can,  of  course,  object  to  such  an  institution 
being  established  in  Dublin,  bub  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  one  branch  of  our  educational  arrange- 
ments, it  may  be  of  great  injury  to  us,  unless  its 
position  relative  to  the  Universities  is  clearly  defined, 
and  unless  its  apparatus  and  equipment  are  freely  open 
to  us  to  be  used  in  connection  with  our  Engineering 
School.  We  have  not  sufficient  funds  available  to  put 
up  such  expensive  apparatus  as  testing  machines,  which 
cost  £1,500  apiece,  or  to  compete  in  equipment  with 
such  a State-aided  institution.  I am  glad  to  see  that  most 
of  the  expert  witnesses  in  connection  with  this  matter, 
in  their  evidence  before  this  Commission,  have  shown 
their  anxiety  that  their  instruction  should  lead  up  to  a 
University  degree,  for  those  at  least  of  their  students 
who  are  likely  to  become  "Captains  of  Industry.”  Our 
great  difficulty  is  that  we  give  no  professional  degrees 
in  any  of  our  four  Faculties — 'Divinity,  Law,  Medicine, 
or  Engineering — -without  the  B.A.  Degree  in  Arts,  which 
involves  four  years  of  study  and  examination  in  the 
College.  Music  is  our  only  exception  to  this  rule.  If 
the  diploma  of  this  new  College  of  Science  is  to  rank 
with  the  public,  or  for  Government  appointments,  as 
equivalent  to  our  Engineering  degree,  wc  shall  stand  at 
a great  disadvantage.  The  only  suggestion  I can  make, 
so  far  as  at  present  advised,  is  that  we  should  be  at 
liberty  to  send  our  students  there,  as  to  a Government 
Department,  without  their  being  required  to  pay  the 
fees  payable  by  the  ordinary  non-University  students 
who  may  attend  these  laboratories,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  become  possible  for  Trinity  College  to 
make  arrangements  whereby  Science  degrees  should  be 
more  readily  available  for  students  of  the  Royal  Col- 
. lege  of  Science.  That  is  all  I have  to  say  on  these 
matters.  • 

8450.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy. — In  your  Summary,  you 
describe  yourself  as  a landowner  in  three  counties? — 
Yes. 

8451.  And  a Magistrate,  Grand  Juror,  and  High 

Sheriff?— Yes.  61  b 

8452.  A Commissioner  of  Primary  Education? — Yes. 

8463.  And  of  what  I may  call  Secondary  Education. 

in  a sense?— Yes. 

8454.  And  you  give  some  of  the  evidence  you  have 
^ me  ^<we  us  in  these  different  capacities? — Yes. 

845o.  You  are  also  a Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege?—Yes. 

8456.  And  a member  of  its  governing  body? — Yes. 

8457.  And  its  Bursar?— No  ; I am  not  Bursar  yet.  I 
Catechist^18*’  y0U  woultl  like  to  know>  tlle  first  Lay 


— I have  read  it  in  various  places.  At  the  time  of  the  Lownoxa 

establishment  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  the  claim  was  dis-  — 
tinctly  put  forward.  May  20, 1902. 

8464.  I think  I can  assure  you  that  they  have  never 

made  any  such  claim  in  any  official  utterance  what-  T^°n^q 
soever.  Their  only  claim  was  to  be  in  a position  to  ,^D>’ 
safeguard  the  faith  and  morals  of  their  flocks,  and  they 
can  never  abdicate  that  claim? — 'Yes,  but  if  you  control 
the  appointment  of  Professors,  and  claim  to  dismiss 
a Professor  in  a purely  secular  matter,  that  Professor 
cannot,  in  my  opinion,  lecture  and  speak  the  truth, 
if  he  teaches  any  question  which  you  consider  to  he 
a question  of  faith  and  morals. 

8465.  But  have  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  put 
forward  any  claim  to  control  -the  Professors  in  purely 
secular  matters  ? — I think  so. 

8466.  Can  you  point  to  any  utterance  of  theirs  to 
that  effect? — I read  to  the  Commission  the  scheme  of 
the  Catholic  University  School  of  Medicine. 

8467.  I da  not  think  it  is  there?— It  is  there  in  print. 

I will  give  you  a copy  of  it  if  you  like.  It  seems  to 
to  me  that  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  School  of 
Medicine  are  bound  hand  and  foot  under  the  Hier- 
archy and  the  Hierarchy  can  dismiss  them  if  they 
like. 

8468.  May  I ask  you  are  -the  views  you  have  enunci- 
ated shared,  so  far  as  you  can  judge,  by  many  of  the 
Fellows  at  Trinity  College? — I am  not  going  to  speak 
for  any  Fellow  but  myself. 

8469.  Do  you  think  they  are  shared  at  all  ? — I am  not 
going  to  think  anything  at  all  about  it. 

8470.  In  that  case,  I must  ask  you  a question  in 
reference  to  yourself  which  otherwise  I would  not  have 
done? — Certainly ; ask  me  any  question  you  like. 

8471.  Would  you  think  it  unreasonable,  having  re- 
gard to  the  views  you  have  expressed  in  your  evidence, 
that  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy 
generally  should  decline  to  recommend  the  parents  of 
their  flocks  to  send  their  sons  to  a University  where  they 
would  be  under  the  educational  influence  of  a person 
holding  those  views  1— That  is  a perfectly  fair  question. 

The  answer  to  it  is  this : I consider  that  the  laity  are 
themselves  the  judges  of  these  matters.  I have  had  a 
large  number  of  Roman  Catholic  pupils  under  me, 
arid  I can  answer  for  it  that  no-  hint  or  possible  idea 
of  interfering  with  their  religion  or  tampering  with 
their  faith  or  morals,  in  any  shape  or  form,  ever  came 
across  my  experience.  That  is  the  case,  not  only  with 
regard  to  my  own  pupils,  hut  also  with  regard' to  any 
other  pupils  in  Trinity  College. 

8472.  Have  they  had  the  advantage  of  listening  to 
such  a document  as  that  which  we  have  heard  from  you 
this  morning  ?— Certainly  not.  I never  entered  into 
such  matters  with  my  Roman  Catholic  pupils.  I do 
not  consider  that  in  the  relation  between  tutor  and 
pupil  these  are  matters  to  go  into  at  all.  The  whole 
burden  of  my  observations  was  simply  that  I thought 
tihe  Bishops  should  restrict  themselves  entirely  to  re- 
ligious matters,  and  not  interfere  with  secular  matters, 
and  in  saying  that  I meant  no  disrespect  to  any  Bishop, 
especially  your  lordship. 

8473.  You  say  the  Roman  Catholics  would  be 
heartily  welcomed  to  Trinity  College?— That  they 
would  be? 


8474.  Yes? — They  are  always  welcome. 

8475.  In  fact,  the  lkinity  College  people,  for  200 

8458.  _ Are  you  content  with  the  present  state  of  edu-  years  before  1793,  invited  Catholics  most  cordially  to 

cation  m Ireland?— I am  quite  content  with  the  Uni-  Trinity  College,  even  when  they  would  not  give  them  a 

Education  in  Ireland.  degree  ?— But  they  were  not  able  to  give  them  degrees 

I am  not  surprised  to  hear  that.  You  say  before  1794 — I do  not  understand  the  question. 

•.ho  is~~. — n-i.1.  -v  T-r-  •-  ’ • ’ 8476.  I Bay,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  for  200  years 

previous  to  1793.  Trinity  College  was  cordially  invit- 
ing Catholics  to  its  halls  when  it  declined  to  give  them 
a degree?— I never  heard  of  it,  and  I am  certainly  not' 
responsible  for  anything  which  took  place  200  years 


jY”;  x not  surprised  to  hear  that.  You  say 
™at  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  claim  to  control 
i 7\c S6cu'ar  education ; that  is  contained  in  section 
1 your  Summary  ? — Yes. 

, f60'  you  point  to  any  authoritative  or  official 
cument  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy 


*m^6  it  c^a'm  ^ — Well,  I have  read  through  a vast 
amount  of  documents  of  various  kinds,  and  as  long  as 
j in.  Ul6  °la*m  to  control  the  Professors,  under 
* of  " an<l  morals,”  I consider  that  they 
C1^to  controi  secular  education. 
fa9*’  “uPP°ae  a person  were  to  say  that  the  claim 
mnt  toith  and  morals  of  their  flocks  is 

a dmerent  thihg  from  the  claim  to  control  higher 
:n  ar  ®duoation,  would  you  think  that  would  be  an 
meni114*6  ^toment? — I do  not  see  any  suoli  state- 

wWu2'  ^ ’a  y°ur  view? — Yes.  I have  read  the 
evirli6  ev?“6nce  very  carefully,  and  as  I read  that 
diw-nCei toey  claim  to  oontrol  the  appointment  and 
*S*“*1  * Professors. 

‘ L*?1  you  point  to  any  official  utterance  of  the 
an  -Catholic  Hierarchy  putting  forward  that  claim  ? 


ago. 

8477.  Bub  notwithstanding  that  invitation  they  did 
not  go.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  from  1793  to  1873  they 
were  cordially  inviting  Catholics  to  Trinity  College, 
even  when  the  honours  and  emoluments  were  not  open 
to  them? — I do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  “ invil- 
ing”  them.  We  have  removed  all  restrictions. 

8478.  Your  own  language  was  “heartily  welcome”? 
— 'You  may  be  heartily  welcome  if  you  come  to  pay  me 
a visit,  without  my  coming  to  look  for  you. 

< 8479.  Were  they  heartily  welcome  before  that  period 
at  Trinity  College? — They  were  perfectly  welcome,  but 
that  is  not  touting  for  them. 

8480.  Though  you  showed  your  liberality  by  giving 
them  no  posts  or  honours? — We  wore  powerless;  we 
were  under  a charter. 

8481.  You  have  been  inviting  them  from  1873  up  to 
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the -present  time?— We  have  not  been  inviting  them  ; stitution  of  that  kind  which  is  practically  reserved  for 
we  have  had  restrictions  removed  by  Act  of  Parliament.  the  benefit  of  a small  section  of  the  communky  J— £ 

8482..  That  was  your  “ hearty  welcome  " 1 — W e did  cannot  go  into  the  history  of  all  the  other  Colleges  in 
not  go  and  put  up  notices  everywhere  inviting  them,  Europe.  ' 

8483.  But  if  you  tell  people  they  are  heartily-  wel-  8502.  The  reason  I ask  the  question  is  this.  When 

come,  is  not  that  a kind  of  invitation?— 'We  did  not  people  assort  that  nothing  like  the  Catholic  claim  has 
tell  them ; we  left  them  to  find  out  their  rights  under  been  conceded  in  foreign  countries,  I say  that  may  be 
the  Act  of  Parliament.  because  there  is  no  institution  in  foreign  countries  like 

8484.  Are  you  not  telling  them  now  ?— No ; I am  tell-  Trinity  College,  which  is  do  facto  reserved  for  the  hene- 

ing  you  now.  fit  of  a small  section  of  the  community?— I am  quite- 

8485.  Are  you  not  telling  the  public  now  ? — 'It  will  aware  that  all  institutions  there  are  open,  and  so  is  ours, 

be  published  afterwards,  I suppose.  8503.  They  are  not  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  a small 

8486.  And  still  they  decline  to  come?— They  do  not  section  of  the  community  do  facto?— Quite  so;  they  are 

decline  to  come.  , open — perhaps  leaving  out  Louvain. 

8487.  You  gave  us  statistics,  and  the  average  is  8504.  Did  the  Act  of  1873  change  the  nature  of 

“ ""  4“  Trinity  College,  do  facto  ?— That  Act  threw  open  the 

higher  prizes  and  Fellowships,  and  five  gentlemen  were 
enabled  to  obtain  Fellowships  in  tire  short  period  of 
thirty  years  by  public  competition. 

8505.  (But  you  have  had  no  more  Catholic  Fellows 
in  Trinity  College  since  Ilian  before? — One  has  died, 


practically  twenty  or  twenty-five? — The  average  in  the 
whole  thirty  years  up  to  1889  was  twenty-four  per 
annum. 

8488.  I gather  that  between  1840  and  1850,  50 
was  the  average,  including  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
and  Catholics,  the  number  of  Catholics  being  abmir. 


equal  to  the  number  of  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  and  one  has  been  promoted.  It  is  rather  hard  to 

put  together,  hut  the  total  rarely  exceeded  50?—  charge  us  with  not  having  Roman  Catholic  Fellows 

The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  was  a great  deal  more  when  one  dies  and  you  take  another  away  and  make  him 

in  the  first  ten  years  than  that  of  Presbyterians  and  Resident  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Methodists.  The  average  then  was  Roman  Catholics  19,  8506.  You  spoke  of  levelling  up  and  levelling  'down 

Presbyterians  and  Methodists  together  10.  In  the  next  y think? — That  was  in  a document  that  I quoted.  r 
ten  years  the  average  was  Roman  Catholics  26,  and  8507.  Might  I ask  in  round  numbers  how  many  acres 


others  19. 

8489.  At  any  rate,  my  statement  is  true,  that  all 
those  who  were  not  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
were  less  than  fifty,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  more  than 
fifty? — In  the  average  of  the  years.  You  exclude  the 
English  Church,  of  course. 

8490.  Yes? — Just  fifty,  I should  think,  entering  each 
year. 

8491.  In  that  case  there  would  not  be  more  tlian  one- 
twentieth  of  the  students  of  the  College  who  were  non- 
Episcopalians  ? — The  members  of  the  English  and  Irish. 
Churches  together  would  be  83  per  cent.,  and  the  rest 
would  be  17  per  cent.  There  would  be  17  per  cent, 
who  were  not  members  of  the  English  " 

Church. 

, 8492.  Would  fifty  students  make  17  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  students  ? — I was  talking  of  entrances. 
I have  reduced  it  to  the  percentage,  because  when  I said 
fifty-two,  that  was  out  of  300,  entering  the  College  in 
one  year. 

8493.  But  fifty  would  not  be  17  per  cent.  ? — It  is’  of 
300. 


of  the  whole  number  ? — Fifty  is  17  per  cent,  of* 300. 

8494a.  Dr.  Starkie. — These  are  only  entrances? — 
(Witness).— -If  you  add  them  together  the  percentages 
are  perfectly  simple.  The  Church  of  Ireland  and  the 
Church  of  England  percentage  comes  to  eighty-tliree, 
and  the  other  17  per  cent,  is  made  up  of  8 per  cent. 


Roman  Oathobcs  4'  per  cent.  Presbyterians,  2 per  cent.  College  in  Dublin  ?-^I  said  that  if  you  were  going  to 
Methodists,  and  3 per  cent,  all  others.  put  up  a hostile  institution  with  reduced  fees,  and 

£200,000  State  endowment  for  equipment— which  is 
taking  an  extreme  case — and  I said  that  I myself  was 
not  in  favour  of  such,  an  institution  at  all— Trinity 
College  could  not  compete  with  such  a 


Methodists,  and  3 per  cent,  all  others. 

8495.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy. — You  say  that  the  claim 
of  Catholics  in  Ireland  would  not  be  listened  to  in  any 
country  in  Europe,  or  words  to  that  effect?— No,  I 
did  not  say  that.  I said  that  the  claim  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy  and  the  Jesuits  would  not  be 
listened  to. 


reserved  for  the  benefit  of  a comparatively  small 

bion  of  blip  p/wraiimitirl TVi'n.'f-rr  i_  

all. 


is  not  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  a small  section  of  the 
community.  I deny  the  statement. 

8498.  I said,  do  facto  reserved?— As  a matter  of  fact 
it  is  not  so  reserved. 

8499.  De  facto  it  is  reserved  for  a small  section  of 
the  community,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  people  who 
are  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  form  only  a small  section  of 
the  community?— All  the  lay  Universities  abroad 


the  soil  of  Ireland  Trinity  College  enjoys?— I do 
not  know.  We  have  only  the|  head  rents. 

8508.  I am  spealdng  of  the  land? — We  have  lie 
head-rents  ; we  do  not  own  the  land ; that  is  a very 
different  thing. 

8509.  Is  not  Trinity  College  landlord  of  about 
198,000'  acres  of  tlio  soil  of  Ireland? — Certainly  not. 
It  is  landlord  of  Dan  O'Connell's  estate  and  one  or 
two  others  which  wero  surrendered  to  it.  . 

8610.  How  many  acres  ? — Ikcauso  we  have  the  head- 
rents  does  not  mean  that  wo  arc  llie  landlords.  The 
landlords  are  the  persons  between  us  and  the  tenants. 
The  rent  of  the  land  goes  to  certain  landlords,  who  pay 
the  Irish  Us  head-rents,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  small 
estates. 

8511.  You  get  the  head-rents  which  are  safe  from  the 
land  ? — Yes,  from  the  landlords. 

8510.  Would  it  be  fair  to  ask  what  is  the  amount  of 
the  rents  ? — I am  not  Bursar. 


8513.  You  will  not  tell  us? — I have  no  objeotion  to 
telling  you  roughly.  It  is  about  £45,000.  That  in- 
_ , _ , includes  valuable  house  property  in  Dublin,  and  also 

But  I say  that  fifty  would  not  be  17  per  cent,  private  endowments. 


8514.  £45,000  a year? — I cannot  answer  for  the  exact 
figure. 

8515.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  have  £45,000 
a year  from  rents,  you  would  still  want  £100,000  more 
as  a capital  sum,  and  £6,000  a year,  to  put  you  in  a 
position  to  compete  with  the  Catholic  University 


tution  with  its  reduced  fees  and  a powerful  equip- 

i „„  , . , ment  such  as  the  Stato  could  give  it,  unless  some  such 

^now  of  “'“try  m Europe  where  grant  as  I have  said  wero  made. 

?L“,t,lcalAy  _ 851*.  Am  I to  take  it  from  you,  a Senior  Fellow  of 


fcirm  of  r.Vip  • “VT*  Trin%  College,  a member  of  the ’Board,  that  with  all 

taon  of  the  community  ?-Trmity  College  is  open  to  your  historical  prestige,  with  all  your  boosted  learning, 

and  with  £46,000  a year,  that  institution  would  pot  be 

of  a small  .ection  of  the  community  !-TH«ity*CbUege  2qn?p,2u?I  P'°P°sd'  “ 

IS  not  reserved  for  the  benefit  nf  a small  ^ as  1 nftvp  sairt- 


8517.  An  open  Catholic  College.  You  would  not  be 

able  to  compete  with  an  open  Catholic  College?— I 
said  on  unequal  terms.  There  is  no  room  for  two 
Colleges,  and  if  ypu  put  up  one  at  half  the  fees  of 
the  other,  and  take  away  Protestant  students  from 
us 

8518.  You  fear  that  such  an  institution  would  largely 


open  to  all  who  like  to  avail  theS«  of  them  We  its  ^ 

cannot  Mp-it  if  Roman  Catholics  do  not  ava”'than!  f f f '-WcU.f f eontse,  if  you  **te  awy  fc 

selves- of  the  advantages  we  offer  • of  st"deinl8  79u49  take-,  away  a large  ;part  of  ito 

8500.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  revenues  of  Trinitv  2325  BuV  c°na£e£  that  a College  exists  for 
College  are  enjoyed  de  facto  by  the  Protestants' of  fhl  students.notfor  its  Fellows  and  Professors. 
Episcopalian  Church,  which  formsonly  a comparative^  JfAA/011  k,?QW  any  s.^en  firemen; 
small  section  of  the  community  ?-But  they  are  a *erv  ■iU  orc  °’,^10Se  ^10n„  uJMgr3Z 

large  section  of  the  educated  part  of  the  community*  °™mty  College  1-Yes , Judges 
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• g52i.  Do  you  know  any  seven  gentlemen  in  the  practical  teaching,  but  not' sufficient  in  Electrical  En-  ji0!IDOX 

Three  Kingdoms,  being  educationalists,  whoso  finan-  gineering  or  on  the  Mechanical. side.  It  is  altogether. on  J 

■al  position  is  better  than  that  of  Senior  Fellows  of  the  Civil  Engineering  side  that  we  have  been  so  strong.  May  2d,  1902. 

Trinitv  College? — I take  the  position  that  a Senior  What  I consider  to  be  of  vast  importance  now  iB  the  — 

Fellow  might  have  been  a judge  or  a Bishop  if  he  had  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineering.  It  is  in  that  £ .,,onJ 

devoted  himself  to  the  profession,  either  of  the  Law  department  that  we  axe  now  making  an  endeavour  to  ’ 3(1  ’ 

or  of  the  Church,  instead  of  to  that  of  education.  If  get  strong ; but,  in  all  the  institutions  which  are  being 

I.  had  stuck  to  the  Bar  I might  have  been  anywhere  established  in  England  and  everywhere,  large  equip- 

Boff  Then,  you  forget  that  the  seven  gentlemen  to  ments  are  being  put  up,  and  they  require  a good  deal 

whom  you  refer  have  given  the  best  years  of  their  0f  money. 

lives  to  the  work  for  a very  small  salary  indeed.  8537.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  serious 

8522.  I assure  you  I do  not? — 1 may  state  that  difficulty  in  getting  the  conditions  relaxed  as  regards 

before  I became  a Senior  Fellow  my  endowment  was  admission  to  the  degrees  in  Engineering  ? — I can  speak 
£56  a year.  . only  for  myself  and  I have  given  my  opinion  of  what 

8523.  I venture  to  suggest  that  if  you  are  wise  you  i think  ought  to  be  done.  But,  as  I have  said,  Trinity 

will  level  up  in  time,  and  that  in  these  days,  when  College  is  a slow-moving  place  in  these  matters,  and  I 

the  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  democracy,  the  latter  cannot  say  what  will  be  done.  I have  only  beccme  a 

are  not  likely  to  continue  to  consent  to  Trinity  Col-  member  of  the  Board  in  very  recent  years. 

lege  holding  £45,000  a year  for  the  benefit  of  a small  8538.  Professor  Rhys.— You  have  referred  to  the 
section  of  the  community,  and  leave  the  rest  out  m question  of  giving  degrees  to  women.  I did  not  catch 
the  cold  ?— Then  give  us  500  Roman  Catholic  students,  whab  you  said,  but  I gather  from  other  sources  that 
and  we  will  be  delighted.  Trinity  College  is  moving  rapidly  in  that  matter? — With 

8524.  Professor  Butcher. — 'There  is  a question  I regard  to  the  giving  of  degrees  bv  examination  only, 

desire  to  put  with  regard^  to  the  relation  of  JTrinity  j think  it  has  a very  important  bearing  on  the  question 


College  to  the  Royal  College  of  Science  in  Dublin. 
It  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  that  Trinity  College  requires 
•the  B.A  Degree  for  all  the  professional  degrees— as 
a preliminary  to  the  degrees  in  Law,  in  Engineering, 
or  in  Medicine? — Yes. 

8525.  That,  of  course,  is  a pretty  stiff  requirement? 
—Very;  it  is  a four  years’  course. 

8526.  I believe  there  is  hardly  any  University  in 
the  United  Kingdom  that  still  requires  the  B.A;. 


that  is  before  this  Commission.  If  in  dealing  with  the 
Royal  University  the  granting  of  degrees  l\y  examina- 
tion were  stopped,  it  would  seriously  affect  the  question 
of  women.  I say  we  are  in  a position  to  take  up  that 
question  of  women,  which  we  ought  to  have  taken  up 
twenty  years  ago.  We  have  recently  gone  into  that 
matter,  and  we  have  taken  legal  advice  as  to  how  far 
our  Charter  is  in  the  way.  We  have  got  a legal 


the  United  Kingdom  that  still  requires  me  1J.A.  (>pjn;ow  that  we  only  require  a King’s  Letaer.  and  we 

leg...  for  its  profes.Mml  degrees  i-lSven  Cambridge  h‘aye  goni,  „ f<r  ,,  ^ pJt  „ ^ ^ to  dl.„  up  , 

has  relaxed  that  requirement.  King’s  Letter  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  this  question 

m.  And  I believe  all  the  other  Da  versifies  have  o(  ^ oiui!ati„  0,  Then.  „ f h„e  be- 

t«u  I was  going  to  .ask  TOO  whether  there  had  1 been  f course  , is  „t  a mere  short 

any  proposal  at  Trinity  College  to  make  a similar  re-  * 
taxation? — It  has  been  talked  of  a good  deal  in  late 
years,  but  it  is  bar'd  to  move  in  tlhlese  matters. 

Trinity  College  is  a slow-moving  place. 

8528.  I mention  it  because  there  is  a real  difficulty 
that  arises.  You  speak  of  the  relation  between  Trinity 
College  and  the  College  of  Science  in  subjects  like 
Engineering  ? — Yes. 

8529.  There  is  a real  difficulty  in  that.  In  certain 
other  Universities, — for  instance,  in  Edinburgh, — 'the 
University  has  had  to  make  certain  arrangements  be- 
tween the  outside  College  of  Science,  which  there  is  the 
Heriot  Watt  Institute,  and  the  University  itself,  as 
regards  the  classes  to  be  attended  for  Engineering?— 


8530.  They  have  managed  to  adjust  matters? — 'Yes. 

8531.  So  that  there  is  now  a combined  system  of  Uni- 
versity classes  together  with  the  outside  classes? — Yea. 

8532.  Of  course,  what  one  would  like  to  see,  if 
possible,  is  some  similar  arrangement  made  in  Trinity 
College?— That  was  my  suggestion — that  we  should  give 
greater  facilities  fortlie  B.Sc.  Degree,  and  have  a right 
to  use  their  equipments. 

8533.  But  it  would  be  much  facilitated  if  you.  did 
not  retain  that  somewhat  severe  requirement? — I do 
not  myself  see  the  necessity  for  requiring  Greek  from 
an  Engineering  student. 

8534.  Professor  Ewing. — I think  Professor  Butcher  has 
practically  dealt  with  the  only  point  I wished  to  bring 
cut.  When  you  spoke  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science 
as  being  a formidable  competitor  with  Trinity  College 
in  the  matter  of  Engineering  training,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  Trinity  College  had  something  to  do  to  put 
teown  house  in  order  in  the  matter,  both  as  regards 
facilities  for  granting  Eng’nceriug  degrees,  and  also 
f®  regards  equipment  for  teaching  Engineering  sub- 
jects?—Very  much  so. 


course  which  can  be  done  by  a crammer,  with  which 
so  much  fault  is  found  in  the  Royal  University.  Of 
course  the  case  of  women  could  be  met  in  the  same 
way  as  is  the  case  of  men — such  as  our  English  students 
who  come  across  from  England  for  degrees. 

8539.  I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  information. 
Have  you  any  thin"  to  add  to  it? — I am  sorry  it  was 
not  done  twenty  years  ago.  At  the  time  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity was  started,  a large  number  of  us  did  our  best 
to  get  it  done.  I will  not  say  who  stood  in  the  way  of 
it,  but  it  could  not  be  done  then,  though  Provost  Jel- 
lett  and  a great  body  of  the  Junior  Fellows  and  Pro- 
fessors were  in  favour  of  it.  We  hope  to  get  it  carried 
out  now. 

8540.  Professor  Loxirain  Smith. — Suppose  the  giving 
of  degrees  by  examination  in  the  Royal  University  were 
retained,  should  it  be  in  the  form  you  have  sketched, — 
would  you  advocate  the  giving  of  degrees  in  that  way?  — 
No.  All  the  evidence  has  shown  that  the  giving  of  de- 
grees as  conducted  iu  the  Royal  University  is  most 
injurious. 

8541.  But  suppose  w'e  had  nine  examinations  instead 

of  three?— If  you  had  nine  examinations  instead  of 
three,  as  we  have,  in  which  the  whole  course  was 
taken  right  through,  it  would  be  a substantial  degree. 
But  you  can  see  from  the  experience  of  Belfast  how  the 
Queen’s  College  has  been  beaten,  by  a local  grinding 
institution.  . 

8542.  Would  you  advocate  that  as  an  educational 

measure?— I do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  advocat- 
ing it.  I am  not  advocating  anything.  But  if  you  ask 
me  to  suggest  what,  the  Royal  University  is  to  do,  I do 
not  see  what  they  can  do  with  their  present  system  of 
three  examinations.  , . 

8543.  It  has  been  put  before  us  that  if  the  giving  of 
degrees  by  examination  alone  were  not  abolished,  the  at- 
tainment of  a degree  should  i" 


i some  way  be  made  more 


JBL*.  **«•.<*  11  »T  •».  «•*«•  £*  totem  candidate!- 

ln  T!lmty  College  has  been  very  much  t think  the  great  bulk  of  students  should  be  taught  be- 

3!!i^.the  Pas,fc  by.  tbe  ™nt  of.  W:me^tT  tere  they  are  examined.  I think  degrees  should  be 

.riven  bv  examination  alone  only  in  exceptional  oases 
...  ...l, doo  tlm +im»  for  lectures.  The. 


■which  is  perhaps  a little  outside  the  scope  of  this  Com- 
mission?— Very  much  so.  I spent  last  week  in  ex- 
amining  the  laboratories  at  Cambridge  and  in  London, 
may  say,  for  the  purpose  of  having  something  done  in 
that  direction. 


to  clever  men  who  cannot  give  the  time  for  lectures.  The 
great  bulk  of  students  should  be  required  to  be  taught, 
and  the  best  examiners  are  the  teachers. 

8544.  But  you  would  not  abolish  it  altogether?— I do 
if  „„  - , , , - „ , . , . i lira  to  talk  about  another  institution  and  say  I 

sW  6 may  take  the  rase  of  Cambridge  as  an  in-  J abolish  it.  It  would  be  a rather  curious 

“ Abolish  the  B.y.1 

M tS”1  Slmta  the  facilities  for  obtaining  a degree  by 

S,*»?  ‘me.  It  „ a W-J—*  eZLLn'i^ Bunk  if  .there  is  to  he  ,.»7  ref»«  »_f 
• i x i.! +Vm  "Roval  Thrive 


Bufc^f’  8Poko  the  outlay  being  necessarily  great. 


moment  V v tlUngs  “““S.  T the  Roval  Universitv  it  should  be  done  by  requiring  a 
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8546.  And  refuse  to  admit  candidates  who  did  not 

attend  the  College?— I think  as  the  system  worked  out 
you  would  b©  bound  to  refuse  thetn.  _ . 

8547.  But  suppose  we  had  nine  examinations  instead 
of  three?— Tli at  would  be  quite  sufficient,  but  it  would 
be  rather  hard  to  do  that  now,  I am  afraid. 

8548.  Dr.  Stabkie.— You  stated  that  Trinity  College 
has  always— at  least,  for  the  last  thirty  years— been 
anxious  to  welcome  Catholics  within  its  walls?— Yes. 

8549.  And  that  it  has  been  felt  on  many  occasions 
that,  in  order  that  a large  number  of  Catholics  should 
consent  to  enter  there,  certain  concessions  should  be 
made ; that  concessions  were  offered  by  the  Board,  but 
not  accepted  by  the  Hierarchy.  With  regard  to  these 
concessions,  I should  be  glad  to  come  down  to  a little 
more  detail.  You  know  that  in  the  case  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  between  1845  and  1849,  there  were  certain 
demands  made  by  the  Hierarchy,  which,  in  some  cases, 
were  conceded  by  the  Government,  and  in  other  cases 
refused.  One  of  the  most  important  of  those  demands 
was  that,  in  History,  Philosophy— I leave  out  Anatomy, 
and  some  other  subjects  which  I do  not  think,  in 
recent  years,  the  Hierarchy  have  insisted  upon — but 
with  regard  to  History  and  Philosophy,  they  asked  for 
alternative  Professors.  Do  you  think  that  in  Trinity 
College,  if  the  Catholics  made  such  a demand,  the 
Board  would  be  willing  to  concede  alternative  Profes- 
sors of  History  and  Philosophy  ?— I know  there  is  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  about  it  even  on  the  Board, 
as  to  whether,  in  Philosophy,  there  should  be  two 
different  classes  of  Professors.  In  other  words,  there 
is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  for  the  same, 
degree,  or  the  same  prizes,  one  man  should  be  examined 
in  the  Modern  German  School,  and  the  other  in  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas.  I think  it  could  be  perfectly  easily 
done  as  regards  the  “Pass”  examinations,  but  there 
would  be  serious  difficulty  in  having  two  different  classes 
of  Professors,  even,  in  Philosophy,  for  the  higher  prizes, 
and  Studentships,  and  Fellowships.  I may  say  that  if 
one  was  to  be  examined  in  one  school  of  thought  by  one 
set  of  Professors,  and  another  in  another  school  _ of 
thought,  for  the  ordinary  Pass  degree — I do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  difficulty  at  all  in  that. 

8550.  I believe  that  at  Oxford,  for  an  Honour  degree, 
men  are  examined,  at  any  rate,  in  Litcrae  Humaniores, 
for  a First  Class,  in  different  subjects  ? — I do  not  know 
anything  about  the  arrangements  at  Oxford. 

8551.  The  examination  for  Fellowships  in  Trinity 
College  is  a still  more  remarkable  case.  Men  are  ex- 
amined against  each  other  actually  in  competition  for 
Fellowships,  although  they  may  never  see  each  other 
during  the  whole  examination? — You  mean  Science  and 
Classics  ? 

8552.  Certainly?— But  they  are  examined  by  the 
same  class  of  experienced  men,  educated  on  the  same 
lines,  belonging  to  the  same  institution. 

8553.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  more  difficulty 
in  men  being  examined  for  a degree  in  Philosophy  by 
Professors  equally  competent,  we  will  say,  in  the  Philo- 
sophy of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  in  the  Modern  Ger- 
man Philosophy?  Is  there  any  greater  disparity  be- 
tween these  subjects  than  between  Classics  and  Mathe- 
matics ? — I see  my  way  quite  clearly  as  far  as  the  ordi- 
nary degree  goes,  but  not  as  regards  the  higher  honours. 

8554.  You  have  not  found  any  difficulty  in  giving 
Fellowships  on  that  basis? — But  you  must  remember 
what  you  are  comparing.  Yon  are  comparing  Mathe- 
matics with  Classics  or  Metaphysics.  You  are  not 
comparing  two  kinds  of  Mathematicians,  or  Classi- 
cists, or  Metaphysicians.  You  know  that  such  a sub- 
ject shall  have  so  much  weight  for  the  Fellowship. 
We  have  never  divided  a subject,  and  said  that  in 
Metaphysics  one  man  may  be  examined  by  one  Pro- 
fessor in  one  branch,  and  another  by  another  in  quite  a 
different  branch.  That  would  alter  the  whole  scale  of 
the  marking. 

8555.  I wish  to  know  whether  in  Trinity  College, 
although- there  may  be  a difference  of  opinion  on  the 
Board,  there  is  not  a very  strong  feeling  in  favour  of 
offering  alternative  Professors? — I have  heard  a good 
many  express  their  opinion  in  favour  of  it,  and  I have 
also  heard  a great  many  express  their  opinion  against 
it,  especially  in  regard  to  Honours,  and  to  examina- 
tions for  the  highest  honours,  for  Studentships,  and  for 
Fellowships. 

8556.  There  was  another  demand  made  in.  1845 — a 
demand  for  Catholic  Deans  of  Residence.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  conceded  the  Deans  of  Residence,  but  refused 

The  Witiu 


salaries  to  them.  I wish  to  know  whether  in  Trinity 
College  they  would  be  willing,  if  the  Catholics  con- 
sented to  go  to  the  College,  to  give  them  Deans  of 
Residence,  and  also  to  provide  salaries  for  them?— Cet. 
tainly.  Anyone  who  comes  in  to  do  duty  for  us,  for 
services  of  any  kind,  is  paid.  We  have  two  Presby- 
terian Cathechists,  and  they  are  paid. 

8557.  Another  demand  made  in  1845  by  the  Hierarchy 
was  for  Houses  of  Residence  for  Catholics  in  con- 
nection with  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
conceded  that  point  also.  He  offered  facilities  for 
building  Houses  of  Residence,  on  some  such  terms,  in 
fact,  as  have  been  offered  since  to  managers  in  the  case 
of  teachers.'  residences,  that  is,  that  they  should  borrow 
and  repay  the  loans  in  thirty-five  years  ? — Yes. 

8558.  And  Sir  Robert  Peel  conceded  that  those 
Houses  of  Residence  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Bishops,  who  should  appoint  the.  Deans  of  Residence 
to  preside  over  them,  and  to  look  after  the  discipline 
of  the  students.  I supiwse  that  in  the  ease  of  Trinity 
College,  there  would  ho  no  objection  to  an  arrangement 
of  that  kind? — I have  already  said  that  I think  an 
excellent  institution  exists  in  'St.  Stephen’s-green  at 
present,  which  would  make  an  admirable  place  of  resi- 
dence for  students  who  wished  to  he  under  the  im- 
mediate control  of  the  Hierarchy.  But  we  should  keep 

it  perfectly  free  for  others  to  come  and  reside  in  Trinity  ? 
College,  as  we  do  at  present,  along  with  the  Protestant  ; 
students. 

8559-  If  they  so  desired  it? — Certainly ; if  they  so 
desired  it. 

8560.  But  if  the  fees  of  Catholic,  students  were  not 
sufficient,  I suppose  Trinity  College  would  nob  be 
unwilling  to  contribute  to  the  initial  cost)  of  such  a place 
of  residence? — If  Houses  of  Residence  were  to  be  built, 
Trinity  College  could  not  bo  expected  to  pay  for  them. 

Let  the  Board  of  Works  supply  the  money  on  loan. 

We  do  not  claim  special  residences  for  the  Church  of 
Ireland  students.  We  say,  “ You  can  live  where  you 
like,  but  if  any  particular  denomination  wants  a sepa-  j 
rate  house  for  its  students  it  must  pay  for  it  itself,  or  f 
get  the  money  from  the  Government  and  pay  for  it.”  I 

do  not  see  how  we  could  spend  undenominational  funds 
in  that  way. 

8561.  Your  position  is  that  if  such  House  of  Resi- 
dence are  built,  they  must  be  built  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions?— I. think  they  should. 

8562.  Would  you  be  willing  to  make  some  sucli  regu- 
lations for  attendance  at  a Catholic  Church,  either  for 
weekly  or  daily  services,  as  you  make  for  the  discipline 
of  your  own  students? — Certainly.  We  would  be  ready 

to  make  any  regulation  of  that  sort — although  the  feel-  ; 
ing  at  present  among  Church  of  Ireland  students  is  that  j 
they  are  rather  oppressed  with  too  much  chapel.  If  * 
the  others  wish  to  he  will  chapelled,  I have  no  objection 
to  supplying  them  with  every  facility.  There  is  iu 
Westland-row  the  leaso  of  a piece  of  our  property- 
falling  in  in.  a few  years ; it  would  be  just  fit  for  s 
House  of  Residence,  and  there  is  a Roman  Catholic 
Chapel  quite  at  hand.  But  it  should  be  distinctly 
understood  that  any  Roman  Catholic  who  wished  to  live 
in  the  College  should  be  perfectly  free  to  dwell  with 
us. 

8563.  There  is  just  one  remark  you  made  at  the 
beginning  of  your  evidence.  You  said  that  £1,000.000 
a year  for  education  was  handed  over  practically  to  the 
control  of  the  Catholic  clerics— what  exactly  do  you 
mean  by  that?  Were  you  referring  to  the  grant  for 
Primary  Education? — I meant  for  Primary  Education. 

As  far  as  I could  judge,  rough. y,  out  of  the  £1,300,000 
given  to  Primary  Education,  about  £1,000,000  is  spent 
on  the  education  of  Roman  Catholics. 

8564.  I should  contest  that  most  dec  dedly  ?“ You 
know  the  figures  better  than  I do. 

8565.  The  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  in  Ireland 
amount  to  a little  over  £1,000,000,  and  you  do  not  con- 
tend that  almost  the  whole  of  that  money  goes  into  the 
pockets  of  Catholic  teachers,  do  you  ? — If  you  look  down 
your  fortnightly  list  for  the  last  year,  and  look  at  the 
quantity  of  money  spent  on  buildings,  you  will  see  that 
nine-tenths  of  tlie  money  was  for  Roman  Catholics.  1 
do  not  grudge  it  in  the  slightest ; I simply  state  it  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

8566.  As  a matter  of  fact,  only  about  £650,000  go  as 
salaries  to  Catholic  teachers,  I think?— Oh,  of  course 
that  may  he  so.  You  are  a better  authority  on  that 
than  I am.  But  the  Protestants  don't  get  the  balance. 

iss  withdrew. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


T F.  Hogan,  d.d.,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  and  Literature,  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Maynooth,  ondon. 
"ev'  ' ' examined.  MV™  an  19 


° ffh  io  send  us  a summary  of  the  evidence  which  you  something  more  than  that  may  have  been  de-  Hogan,  d.d. 

nse  to  give  before  this  Commission?— Yes,  my  lord,  manded  at  one  time,  owing  to  the  very  peculiar 

ropoe  b Pwhans  von  circumstances  that  prevailed;  but  whatever  about  the 

856S.  We  J®  “ . you  ^haps  you  ls  not  £hat  ^ ’ State  is  asked  for  now. 

nuld  first  shortly  tell  us  what  is  your  positional  t • Universities  in 


•wild  first  sh°r%  te  us  w a is  your  posi  iim  What  the  Church  claims  in  the  State  Universities  in 

am  Professor  of  Modern  Lang.iages^and  Literature  in  ^ is  that  she  should  have  a certain 

jlaynooth  College.  P footing  in  the  University,  which  would  enable  her  to 

fifteen  years.  Mnvnnoi-h  1 promote  and  defend  the  interests  of  Christianity  as 

8569,  For  fifteen  years  you  have  been  in  Maynooth?  ^ lmdergfcanda  them  and  belieyes  in  them.  I?  tlie 

—Yes,  my  lord.  • University,  as  everywhere  else,  she  claims  certain  rights, 

8570.  You  were  not  educated  in  Maynooth  ?— No  ; that  are  limited,  but  well  defined,  in  regard  to  ques- 
I was  educated  in  France  chiefly.  I studied  Philosophy  tions  of  faith  and  morals.  In  practice  these  rights 
at  a College  outside  Paris,  ank.1  I studied  Theology  m would  affect  only  a very  limited  number  of  Chairs  in 
the  French  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Paris.  I heard  the  University.  In  countries  where  the  population  is 
lectures  occasionally  both  at  the  Free  Catholic  Univer-  mixed,  but  where  her  own  children  either  exist  in 
sity  in  Paris  and  at  the  State  University  in  the  College  considerable  numbers,  or  constitute  a majority,  she 
of  the  Sorbonne.  During  the  time  I was  at  St.  Sulpice  claims  that  they  have  a natural  right  to  be  instructed 


1 went  several  times,  in  the  course  of  summer  holidays, 
to  Germany,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  Pro- 
fessors in  one  of  the  German  Universities,  and  of  study- 


by  teachers  of  'Catholic  birth  and  education,  who  under- 
stand her  doctrines,  and  inherit  and  cherish  some 
regard  for  them.  She  considers  it  a grievance  and  a 


ing  the  organisation  of  the  German  University  system  wrong  to  be  asked  to  send  her  sons  to  be  instructed, 
at  Freiburg,  in  Breisgau,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  even  jn  secular  matters,  by  teachers  who  are  well 
Since  then  I have  frequently  been  in  Germany,  _ and  known,  to  despise  her  doctrine  and  to  look  upon  her 
have  heard  lectures  in  Munich  and  Leipzig  Universities,  very  existence  as  an.  evil. 

S571.  K you  would  just  proceed  to  Eire  i,s  your  news  N toping  that  in  view,  tlie  fat  thing  I 

w would  be  obliged  i— There  are  certain  matters  dealt  , tL  report.,  and  thit  I find  confirmed 

with  Reports  of  His  Majesty 8 representative.  , ^ offldal  D'„ct;iie,  as  the  "Minerva”  (Karl 

in  foreign  countries  to  which  I desire  to  call  the  <pj.ubner,  Strasburg),  and  the  “ Universitatis  Kalen- 
attention  of  the  Commission.  I slioind  say,  first  of  all,  (’Leonhard  Simion,  Berlin),  as  well  as  by 

that  these  reports,  m bo  far  as  I have  been  able  to  lt^  private  information  I have  gained,  is  that 
inJm  of  them,  annear  to  be.  on  the  whole,  accurate  A . xX * +v,„ 


— - — , ■ > , ,,  , i , wnatever  private  uuoriuuuuu  a.  ua»c  gamcna, 

judge  of  them,  appear  to  be,  on  the  whole,  accurate  ja  not  at  the  present  time,  in  the  world  any- 

enough  and  to  represent  very  fairly  the  condition  of  wh  a ’rnment,  outside  of  England,  that  offers 

things  as  regards  Catholics,  m those  of  the  countries  as  a satisfactory  place  of  University  Edu- 

with  which  I have  any  acquaintance.  I know,  however,  tion  8UOh  institutions  as  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
of  my  own  knowledge,  that  in  certan  details  they  are  Qr  Qu’een,a  Belfast.  No  other  government  in 

inaccurate,  and  that  now  and  again  they  present  the  any  ciyilized  COUntry  offers  to  Catholics,  be  their  num- 

infonnation  in  a form  that  is  somewhat  misleading,  or,  £ small  an  institution  tlie  permanent  head 

at  least,  that  I do  not  regard  as  quite  ]U^  to  Catholics.  jfi  h ig  prote»tant  clergyman,  well  known  for  his 


But  the  principal  fault  I have  to  find  with  the  reports  to  the  Catholic  faith,  add  the  teachers  of 

is,  that  on  several  of  the  crucial  points  in  which  we  w h ^ &u  Protestants  many  of  them  Protestant 
are  mterested  they  are  neither  sufficiently  explicit  nor  , and  many  als0  0f  the  more  distinguished 

sufficiently  full.  My  object,  therefore,  in  referring  an/'rami’nent  amongst  them,  laymen  who,  in  public 
to  them,  is  not  so  much  to  question  any  of  the  items  A nd  ^ their  published  works  have  expressed 

nf  infnrmahi  rwi  thev  nnrmlv  as  to  sllTinlement  some  of  . P . , ....  . fnr  C'a filial  in 


rf  information  they  supply,  as  to  supplement  some  of  8P £ dislike  to  use  £ mM  expression,  for  Catholic 
flie  more  important  reports  from  knowledge  that  1 titaitions  Catholic  practices,  and  Catholic  doctrines, 
have  acquireld,  either  directly  on  tlie  spot,  from  standard  , Ltion  of  things,  I contend,  is  unknown  and 


works,  or  by  correspondence. 


Such  a condition  of  things,  I contend,  is  unknown  and 
unheard  of  outside  of  this  United  Kingdom.  There 
ic,  rmtoinir  like  it,  in  Holland,  or  in  Sweden,  or  even  in 


I think  that  in  dealing  with  this  branch  of  the  ja  nothing  like  it  in  Holland,  or  in  Sweden,  or  even  in 

subject  it  is  most  necessary  to  keep  well  in  'mind  the  Russia.  You  will  notice,  on  the  other  hand,  that  m 

exact  nature  of  the  claim  that  Irish  Catholics  make  countries  where  tlie  population  is  mixed,  as  m Prussia, 

upon  the  State.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  do  so,  Bavaria,  Austria,  Switzerland,  a serious  effort  has  been 

aa  the  claim  has  so  often  been  misrepresented.  I am  made  By  the  governments  of  these  countries  to  provide 

sorry  to  say  that  even  Mr.  Lecky,  to  whom  Irish  j0T  ^he  educational  needs  of  the  different  religious 

Catholics  are  so  deeply  indebted  for  the  impartial  and  denominations. 

kindly  way  in  which  hd  has  written  about  them  in  his  , , , k for  a moment  at  the  state  of  things  in 

historical  works,  has  done  us  a rather  serious  mjus-  _ t}Le  nation  wMdi,  according  to  Mr  Bryce, 

bee  in  his  evidence  on  the  subject  before  this  Com-  , 1’  la  t part  0f  the  intellectual  work  of  the 

mission.  According  to  him  the  Irish  Bishops  and  wcndd  »|  >pakg  Prussia  to  begin  with.  In  1853  there 


clergy  demand  from  tlie  State  a University  that_  would 


- - were  eight  Universities  in  Prussia.  Now,  the  decla- 
re entirely  and  absolutely  under  their  own  domination  " , . ° d : ti,e  Prussian  Diet  about  these  eight 

S®*10-,.1  right  to  emphasize  the  fact,  b tbe  famous  Minister  of  Education  Dr 

that  the  Irish  Bishops  and  clergy  made  no  such  “ ^ Jin  tbat  year,  practically  holds  good  at 


demand!  I say,  ^reover,  To  noT  ttok  ^ j-  » * 

any  such  claim  was  ever  put  forward  by  the  Church  tllie  1 8 y * 


■my  such  claim  was  ever  put  forward  by  the  Uliurcn  1 „ T,.  , ,<  w,;- 

any  of  the  great  Universitiea  that,  were  founded  under  “ An  a matter  of  fact’ ,s  L » Greifswald 

her  own  auspices  at  any  period  of  her  history.  Wherever  position.  The  Universities  o , A rrm'versities  If 
^holies,  on  account  of  the  prevailing  infidelity  in  and  Halle  are  ^clusively  Proto^t  Un^mties.^ 
8tate  Universities,  or  for  reasons  of  a similar  kind,  at  Greifswald  there  are  at  p nunosed  to  the 

have  thought  well  to  set  up  Universities  under  the  fessors,  that  is  quite  exceptional, 

exclusive  control  and  management  of  their  Bishops,  statutes  of  the  establ ishment.  d Oatholics 

they  have  been  satisfied  to  maintain  them  at  their  own  and  Breslau  combine  both  P^est^ts  and  Cathoh^ 

«pense,  and  all  they  have  asked  from  the  State  is  The  University  of  'Berlm^  leaves  the  mate  rfjegon 
the  recognition  of  their  degrees,  and  a charter  or  an  open  question  m its  statutes.  On 

"Reports of  His  Msjesty’s  Representative  abroad,  and  of  the  provision  made  in  Foreign  tor  ‘r^monA  fn 

Roman  Catholics.  Presented  to  botli  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Majesty.  March,  • • • t j d 

to  Report  from  Bavaria  (p.  9),  says,  “The  Church  exercises  no  control  whatever"  in  the  Umversitiss. 

misleading,  and  I hope  to  give  the  reasons  for  so  regarding  it  later  on.  A statement  of  Lord  Goiurh,  Catholics  as  such 

is  equally  ineorrecl.  He  says.  » No  special  arrangement,  exist  in  Prussia  for  the  University  Bdiwb. m d ' 

except  in  regard  to  the  study  of  Roman  Catholic  Theology.”  In  the  Report  from  France  (p.  2 )•  , . . . - are  onlv  tw0 

number  of  the  free  Universities,  and  the  number  of  students  attending  them,  which  I know  to  be  inco  . ‘ . h • Afc 

or  three  free  Universities  with  about  900  student . altogether,  whereas  there  a-e  five  Universes  and 1 shout  500 ^tudei.t  ™ “ At 
25  there  is  a misleading  footnote  about  the  recognition  in  Germany  of  the  degrees  of  the  University  of  Freiburg,  m Bwitzerianu 
and  the  statement  in  dispute  i-  inaccurate  and  incomplete.  _ H 

T In  Preface  to  Conrsd's  •'  German  Universities  of  the  last  eighty  years,  XXIX.  Prnf«„nr  der  Chemie  an 

. 1 8»  “ I’M  Anth.il  dar  K.ll.nllk.h  sm  .k.d.mi.nhen  L.hr.n.1.  In  Pn.nM.n,”  rot.  Dr.  W.ll.lo  Lomn,  Lh.m,. 

to  University,  Khnigsherg,  p.  4 q -p 
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j.,—  the  institutions  at  Munster  and  Braunsberg  are  ex- 

' clusively  Catholic,”*  Now,  the  only  substantial  modi- 

Ma$  20,  1902.  fication  of  this  denominational  arrangement  of  the 
— - Prussian  Universities  that  has  taken  place  since  the 

“?*• '•  days  of  Yon  Raumer  was  expressly  made  in  the  year 
Hogan,  d.d.  jn  that  year  the  University  of  Konigsberg  was 

allowed,  by  Royal  Decree,  to  secure  the  services,  when 
needed,  of  Catholic  Professors,  but  on  the  distinct 
understanding  that  the  permission  was  to  be  used  only 
in  exceptional  cases,  and  that  the  Evangelical  character 
of  the  University  was  to  be  maintained.  The  decree 
was  issued  at  the  request  of  the  Professors  of  Konigs- 
berg, who  were  anxious  to  have  their  statutes  modified. 
The  University  of  Berlin  had  previously  secured  the 
services  of  Professors  of  world-wide  fame,  who  belonged 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  amongst  them  the  Philologist 
Bopp,  Johannes  Muller,  and  Sclioenlein.  The  Konigs- 
berg faculties  wished  to  have  the  power  to  get  men  of 
similar  standing,  who  might  also  be  Catholics.  The 
exact  words  of  the  decree,  by  which  their  wishes  were 
satisfied,  are : — 


"Whilst  maintaining  the  Evangelical  character  of 
the  University,  teachers  who  do  not  profess  the  Evan- 
gelical faith  may  be  employed  as  ‘Privat  Docenten’ 
in  the  Faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Philosophy, 
and  in  the  case  of  special  need,  and  as  an  exceptional 
arrangement,  they  may  be  appointed  as  Professors.”! 


The  provisions  of  this  decree  have  been  practically 
extended  to  Halle.  They  were  substantially  in  force 
in  Greifswald  already.  When,  after  the  war  about 
Schleswig-Holstein,  in  1866,  three  more  Protestant  Uni- 
versities, Marburg,  Kiel,  and  Gottingen,  came  under 
the  dominion  of  Prussia,  the  same  principle  was  tacitly- 
extended  t'o  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  predomi- 
nantly Catholic  character  of  Munster  and  Brauitoberg 
was  maintained.  Munster  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
establishments  for  Catholics  in  Germany ; for  it  is  in 
its  philosophical  school  that  a great  number  of  the 
teachers  in  the  Catholic  Lyceums  anld  Gymnasiums, 
and  other  Secondary  Catholic  schools,  are  specially 
trained  and  prepared  for  their  work.  In  Bonn,  and 
Breslau  special  provision  was  also  made  for  Catholics. 
The  Faculties  of  Theology  there  influence  the  character 
of  the  University  to  a great  extent ; and  special  Chairs 
of  History  and  Philosophy  were  established  professedly 
for  Catholics  in  both  these  Universities.  In  Bonn  there 
is,  moreover,  a special  Chair  of  Law  that  must 
be  given  to  a Catholic.  And  this  special  ar- 
rangement for  Catholics  was  made,  and  is  main- 
tained, in  the  express  words  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  “ for  the  satisfaction  and  contentment  of  our 
Catholic  subjects  ” (Zur  beruhigung  unser  Kabholischen 
Unterthanen).  It  is  for  a similar  reason,  and  he  states 
so  expressly  in  his  telegram  to  the  Governor  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  that  the  German  Emperor  recently  created 
a Chair  of  History  specially  for  Catholics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Strasburg,  and  appointed  to  it  a Catholic 
Professor,  Dr.  Spahn.  “I  rejoice,”  he  said,  "by  this 
appointment  to  satisfy  the  long-expressed  wish  of  my 
people  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  to  prove  to  them  and 
to  all  my  Catholic  subjects,  that  scientific  capacity,  as 
long  as  it  is  based  on  patriotism  and  fidelity  to  the 
Empire,  will  ever  be  utilized  by  me  for  the  benefit 
and  advancement  of  the  Fatherland.”  J 
We  know,  moreover,  from  a speech  delivered  in  the 
German  Reichstag  on  the  11th  of  last  January  by  Hera 
Von  Keller,  Secretary  of  State  for  Alsace-Lorraine, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  German  Government) 
from  the  beginning  to  establish  the  same  "paritat” 
system  in  Strasburg  that  prevails  in  Bonn  and  Breslau, 
and  not  only  to  open  the  University  to  Catholic  Pro- 
fessors, and  to  establish  in  it  certain  Chairs  in  the 
secular  faculties  that  must  be  given  to  Catholics,  but 
to  introduce  into  it  a Faculty  of  Catholic  Tlieology. 
When  they  took  over  Strasburg  from  the  French,  they 


found  that  the  French  Government  had  made  it  a putelv 
Protestant  University  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Protestants 
in  the  North  of  France,  just  as  they  bald  given  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montauban  to  the  Protestants  of  the  South]  ’ 
After  the  war  there  was  no  need  of  maintaining  this 
state  of  things ; for,  although  Protestants  are  numerous 
in  Alsace-fLorraine  the  Catholics  are  by  a long  wav 
the  majority,  and  there  was  already  a sufficient  number 
of  Universities  in  Germany  that  were  exclusively  or 
predominantly  Protestant. 

But,  whilst  the  German  Government  feel  themselves  ' 
at  liberty,  for  special  reasons,  to  make  an  essential 
change  in  the  constitution  of  a University  that  has  ' 
only  recently  come  into  their  hands,  they  do  not  con-  ; 
sider  themselves  justified  in  making  any  such  change  in  f 
the  prevailing  denominational  character  of  the  o'd  i 
Universities  that  aro  Protestant  in  their  statutes  and.  1 
traditions.  For  instance,  I am  informed  on  good.  I 
authority  that  the  Bishops  of  Hildeslieim  and  Osnal-  ! 
bruck,  in  Hanover,  are  anxioue  to  have  a Faculty  of  ■ 
Catholic  Theology  established  in  the  University  of 
Gottingen.  The  Government  says,  “ No.  We  should 
like  very  much  to  do  what  you  wish ; but  we  cannot  see 
our  way  to  interfere  with  the  traditional  character  of 
that  establishment.”  As  for  the  Universities  in  the 
other  confederate  states  of  Northern  Germany— -Leipzig 
Jena,  Giessen,  and  Rostock — the  principle  applied  to 
Konigsberg  and  Halle  has  been  also  extended  to  them, 
except  in  the  case  of  Rostock,  where  every  Professor 
who  is  appointed  in  any  of  the  faculties  must  sign  a 
declaration  that  he  either  belongs,  then  and  there,  to 
the  Lutheran-Evangelical  Church,  or  that  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  him  from  joining  it  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  Meohlenburg,  however,  in  which 
Rostock  is  situated,  is  an  almost  exclusively  Protestant 
province.  The  Catholic  population  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  five  or  six  thousand. § 

In  the  South  German  States  things  vary  consider- 
ably according  to  the  country ; but  the  broad  lines  '• 
of  religious  distinction  are  dearly  recognized.  At 
Tubingen,  in  Wurtemberg,  for  instance,  the  same 
system  of  equality,  or  “paritat,"  is  observed  as  at 
Bonn  and  Breslau.  In  Bavaria,  Erlangen  is  as  Pro- 
testant as  Gottingen  or  Jena,  whilst  the  Catholic 
element  predominates  at  Munich.  At  Wurzburg  there 
is  a Catholic  Faculty  of  Theology,  and  Catholics  axe 
largely  represented  in  the  secular  faculties.  In  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  Heidelberg  is  a University  with 
a distinctly  Protestant  atmosphere,  whilst  there  is  a 
strong  flavour  of  Catholicism,  about  Freiburg  in 
Breisgau.  In  almost  all  cases  a distinctive  mark  of 
the  prevailing  denominational  tone  in  these  Univer- 
sities is  the  University  church  or  chapel.  In  Wurz- 
burg, for  instance,  the  chapel  is  Catholic ; the  official 
University  preacher  is  a Catholic  priest ; the  religious 
service,  or  “ Akadem tocher  Gottesdienst,”  announced 
in  the  papers  on  Saturday  night,  are  Catholic.  In  f 
Leipzig,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chapel  is  Protestant, 
the  official  University  preacher  is  a Protestant,  and 
the  “ Akademischer  Gottesdienst,  officially  announced, 
is  Protestant. 

I know  perfectly  well  that  the  laws  passed  in  the  time 
of  Bismarck  and  Falk  bring  all  the  German  Universities  < 
more  directly  and  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  i 
State  than  they  had  hitherto  been,  and  that  all  the  Pro-  * 
fessors  of  the  German  Universities  aro  State  officials; 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  tho  State  considers 
itself  at  liberty  to  break  up  institutions  that 
wore  founded  on  solemn  agreements,  to  violate 
toe  most  sacred  compacts  of  past  generations,  and  to 
ignore,  in  the  University,  statutes  and  traditions  that  i 
have  given  them  the  distinctive  character  they  bear.  | 
As  a clear  proof  of  this,  I am  informed  by  Dr.  Lessen, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Konigs-  | 
berg,  who  happens  to  be  a Catholic,  that  whenever  a | 
vacancy  occurs  in  ono  of  the  secular  faculties  in  his  t 


Falrtisch  steht  es  jedenfall*  so  (lass  die  Univmititten  Konigsberg,  Greifswald  und  Halle  auBchllesslich  evangolische  universMtra 
m Greifswald  zwei  Katholische  Professoron  angestellt  Bind,  ao  ist  das  eine  Ausnalime  die  gecreu  die  Sta'uten  Plw* 
Rwiins  ’ '•  De-fT?w.raltate?  ,1on.D  2nd  Breslau  "in(1  xerelnigte  evangelische  und  Kathollsche  Universitaten.  Bei  der  Unhcr- 

r £ i . ?!  z,Te'le,h&ftea  ^«rhaUnis  lhren  Statuten  nach  atattj  die  Anstaiteu  in  MUmter  und  Braunsberg  sincl  auaschliuslicb 
Katholische  Austalten.  Stenographische  Benchte,  p.  1,408.  ° 

d^3  T,Cgel"Chtn  ol’?,r*c‘fr‘  der  Uni  verst  lit  kiinnen  auch  nichtevangelische  als  rrivatdocenten  in  dcr  jurlstischen,  i* 
W'rden  * Dnd  Pt"losoPhlBohen  Fakultttt  zugelass  und  in  fall  des  konkreten  Bedurfnisaes  als  Lehrer  ausnahmsweise  augestelU 

?£en“l!lT;  fllCDt  flUjDri  Spahn  7on  Mir,  he"te  volhoSen-  Er  Wird  gewiss  eine  vortreffliche  Lehrkraft  fUr  dia  Universitlt 
rrnf«rther  an?,t  8?ef?eu  ".ttnche  Meiner  Elsass-Lolhringer  haben  erfUUon  zu  klluinn  und  ihnen  sowohl  sl» 
“f  S “ p i Uberhauft  ^ewie9e”  hahen,  dass  anerkannt  wisscnschaftlicho  TUchtigheit  auf  der  basis  tod 

' ,Kmer  Z"  N^83  und  Jromm,n  de*  Vaterlandes  von  Mir  werwendet  wird.  Wilhelm  I R. 

* °—  - 
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University,  and  the  name  of  a Catholic  is  proposed 
for  it  the  question  can  be  legally  raised  as  to  whether 
there  is  any  special  need  fox  a Catholic,  and  whether 
the  appointment  of  the  person  proposed  might  not 
injuriously  afiect  the  Evangelical  character  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Similarly,  whenever  any  departure  is  made 
from  the  statutes  of  the  University  of  Halle  which 
dedare  Art.  4,  that  “in  conformity  with  the  con- 
ditions' of  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Halle- 
Wittenbeig,  only  teachers  and  officials  of  the  Evan- 
gelical confession  can  be  admitted  or  employed,"*  Dr. 
lessen  tells  me  the  Minister  of  Education  has  each 
time  to  obtain  the  special  consent  of  the  King,  who,  as 
the  supreme  head  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  as  well 
as  of  the  State,  can  alone  sanction  any  departure  from 
the  statutes. 

Sow,  as  such  respect  has  been  paid,  and  has  to  be 
paid  according  to  law,  to  the  character  and  traditions 
of  these  establishments,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
object  of  Prince  Bismarck  and  his  Government  in 
framing  the  laws  on  education  of  1873,  it  is  certain 
that,  as  far  as  the  Universities  are  concerned,  the 
position  of  Catholics  in  Germany  has  improved  rather 
than  declined ; for  whilst  they  have  substantially 
maintained  their  position  at  Munster  and . Braunsberg, 
and  strengthened  their  position  at  Bonn,  (Breslau, 
and  the  other  places  where  they  have  the  Catholic 
faculty ; a considerable  number  of  Catholic  Professors 
have  been  appointed  in  the  other  Universities  as  well. 
Thus  I findt  that  there  are  at  present  nineteen  Catholic 
Professors  at  Berlin,  twelve  at  Leipzig,  six  at  Griefs- 
wald,  five  at  Halle,  eight  at  Konigsberg,  eight  at 
Gottingen,  six  at  Erlangen,  six  at  Giessen,  seven  at 
Heidelberg,  five  at  Jena,  five  at  Kiel,  and  five  at 
Marburg.  Catholics  have,  in  this  way,  an  outlet  for 
their  scientific  talent  and  ability  that  is  not  to  be 
despised,  and  that  was  not  open  to  them  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent  before  1870.  Of  course,  where  Pro- 
testant Professors  can  be  counted  by  hundreds,  the 
presence  of  eight  or  ten  Catholic  Professors  could  not 
(have  much  influence  on  the  character  and  atmosphere 
of  any  of  these  Universities.  Yet  I doubt  if  you  had 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  during  the  whole  course 
of  its  history,  as  many  Catholic  Professors  as  there 
are  at  the  present  day  in  a single  one  of  the  Universi- 
ties I have  just  mentioned,  and  in  a country  where 
special  provision  besides  is  made  for  Catholics  on  a 
large  scale.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
are  also  in  Germany  several  Lyceums  which  are  under 
Catholic  management,  and  an  whiedi  (an  advanced 
education  is  given  in  special  subjects.  There  are  es- 
tablishments of  this  kind  at  Bamberg,  Dillingen, 
Eiclistatt,  Freising,  Passau,  and  Ratisbon ; and  all 
these  institutions  are  subsidised,  if  not  maintained, 
the  State.  There  is  no  mention  of  them  in  the 
Reports  of  His  Majesty’s  representatives.  In  the 
Technical  High  Schools  of  Aix-la-Oiapelle,  Chari  ot- 
tenhurg,  Munich,  and  Stuttgart,  Catholics  are  fairly 
well  represented  in  the  teaching  bodies.  Moreover, 
a good  number  of  episcopal  seminaries  get  State  aid. 
The  Gymnasiums  are  all  practically  denominational, 
“d  get  their  fair  proportion  of  the  funds  for  Inter- 
mediate Education.  Since  the  days  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  the  Primary  Schools  are  perhaps  the  most 
purely  denominational  in  Europe  ; and,  of  course,  both 
Secondary  and  Primary  Schools  are  as  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  State  as  the  Universities. 

In  Austria,  likewise,  the  broad  lines  of  religious 
®tacti°n  are  clearly  recognized.  In  the  University 
Ozemowitz  the  Oriental  Greeks  have  everything 
they  desire.  The  Protestants  are  quite  satisfied  with 
.6  provision  made  for  them  at  Vienna  and  Ruda- 
mth ; . and  there  is  a Catholic  faculty  in  nearly  all 
. 3 bniversities.  The  position'  of  the  Catholic  Church 
>n  the  university,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Empire,  has 
regulated  by  a concordat  with  the  Holy  See.  I 
not  say  for  a moment  that  Catholics  axe,  or  ought 
A ■ sa^ls®e^  with  the  condition  of  things  either  in 
ustna  or  in  Germany.  I know  quite  well  that  every 
the  great  meetings  of  German  and  Austrian 
woiics,  resolutions  are  passed  in  favour  of  a purely 
°‘lc  University.  .But  wlvat  do  these  resolutions 
Germany  there  are  two  schools  of  opinion 
TTn;  - S P^ttfrn-  What  is  demanded  by  one  school  is  a 
versity  like  Munster  or  Braunsberg ; but  one  that 


would  have  all  the  faculties  like  Halle  and  Konigsberg,  London 

instead  of  having  only  two  faculties,  as  is  the  case  in  — 
the  two  Catholic  establishments.  They  would  also  ask  May  20,  1908; 
that  the  Catholic  character  of  such  a University  should  ~ 


be  guaranteed  by  law,  exactly  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Evangelical  character  of  Konigsberg  and  Halle  is  * ' 


guaranteed.  And  they  think  that  as1  the  Crown  is 
Protestant,  and  the  Minister  of  Education  is  usually 
a Protestant,  such  an  establishment  ought  to  have  a 
little  more  autonomy  than  the  Universities  generally 


have.  According  to  this  plan,  the  University  would  be 
a State  University  as  well  as  any  of  the  others,  and 
be  supported  out  of  State  funds.  There  is,  however, 
another  school  that  asks  for  a Catholio  University  pure 
and  simple,  one  that  would  be  entirely  under  the 
control  and  management  of  the  (Bishops;  but  the 
partisans  of  this  project  would  be  willing  to  pay  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  University 
out  of  their  own  pockets,  and  would  only  ask  the 
State  for  a Charter  and  the  recognition  of  their  degrees. 
It  is  certain  that  Dr.  Windthorst  was  most  anxious 
tor  one  or  other  of  these  things.  He  declared  in  a 
debate  in  1877,  in  reply  to  Professor  Mommsen,  that 
Catholics  could  never  fight  the  battle  of  their  faith 
with  equal  weapons  as  long  as  the  Universities  were 
under  the  direct  control  of  a Protestant  statesman. 

“ For  my  part,"  he  said,  “ I want  nothing  more  than 
that  -men  of  every  denomination  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  their  opinions  prevail  in  the  domain 
of  science.  I would  give  every  opinion  a fair  chance 
of  making  its  way  in  the  Universities.  I exclude  no 
category ; for  what  can  not  stanld  against  true  science 
is  not  worth  keeping.  But  I claim  categorically,  as 
a right  that  Catholic  men  of  science,  men  who  look 
upon  the  world  and  on  mankind  from  a Catholic 
standpoint,  should  have,  equally  with  others,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  propounding  their  views,  and  endeavouring 
to  make  them  prevail.  And  as  experience  shows  me 
that  our  claim  is  not  fully  satisfied  in  any  of  the 
existing  Universities,  then,  I say,  “ Give  us  a Catholic 
University.’  ” 

That  is  the  claim  that  is  still  kept  up  by  the  German 
Catholics.  But,  in  the  meantime,  and  until  their 
wishes  are  fully  satisfied,  as  they  have  good  grounds  to 
hope  they  may  be,  they  do  not  suffer  from,  any  very 
intolerable  grievance,  and  none  of  the  bitterness  is 
■engendered  amongst  them  that  would  naturally  arise 
if  they  were  practically  shut  out,  as  we  axe  in  Ireland, 
from  the  Universities  altogether.  Moreover,  there  are 
many  influences  on  their  side,  and  many  traditions  in 
their  favour,  that  axe  altogether  wanting  amongst  us. 
There  are  also  many  characteristics  of  the  Universities, 
as  they  exist,  that  help  to  reconcile  them  to  things 
as  they  are.  In  the  first  place,  the  relations  of  the 
Church  with  the  Universities  form  the  subject  of  a 
solemn  agreement  as  between  all  these  States  (Prussia, 
Bavaria,  Baden,  Wurtemiberg,  Austria,  Switzerland) 
and  the  Holy  See.  The  responsibility  of  the  (Bishops 
in  the  matter  is,  therefore,  to  a great  extent  relieved. 
Then,  in  the  German  and  Austrian  Universities,  the 
Senate  or  governing  body  is  very  small.  It  consists 
usually  of  five  or  six  members,  and  scarcely  ever  ex- 
ceeds ten.  Now,  wherever  there  is  a faculty  of 
Catholic  Theology,  one  of  these  must  be  a priest,  arid 
in  cases  where  the  Dean  is  ex  officio  a member  of  the 
Senate  there  would  be  two  priests,  and  naturally  their 
influence  would  be  felt  not  only  in  their  own  faculty, 
but  in  the  government  of  the  whole  establishment. 
But  a member  of  the  theological  faculty  may  not  only 
be  a member  of  the  Senate,  he  may  also  be,  and  often 
is,  Hector  of  the  University.  Thus,  a Catholic  priest, 
Dr.  Lorenz  Milliner,  was  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Vienna  in  1893-94,  and  I think  again  in  1895-96-  % In 
Prague,  at  the  German  University,  a Catholic  priest, 
Dr.  Joseph  Schindler,  was  Rector  in  1894-95,  and 
another.  Dr.  Auton  Kurz,  in  1888-89  In  the  Czech 
University,  in  the  same  city,  another  Catholic  priest, 
Dr.  Eugene  Kaderavek,  was  Rector  in  1897-98.  In 
Gratz  a Catholic  priest,  Dr.  Johann  Weiss,  was  Rector 
in  1900-1901.  At  Breslau  a famous  Catholic  theologian, 
Dr.  Konig,  was  Rector  in  1898-99.  In  Wurzburg,  Dr. 
Friedrich  Albert,  a Catholic  priest,  was  Rector  in 
1900-1901.  In  Munich  a Catholic  priest.  Dr.  Alois 
Knopfler,  was  Rector  in  1893-94,  and  another  Catholic 
priest,  Dr.  Josef  Bach,  in  1900-1901.  During  Dr. 


,...  Der  '"■sprimglichen  Stiftung  gemliss  aind  bei  der  UnirersitatHalle-Wittenberg  nor  Lehrer  und  Beamte  evangelischer  Konfessi.'n 
aiaasenund  anzuatellen." 

« lyWsch-P' olitische  B1  Uttar,  Munich,  Feb.  16th,  1898.  Article,  “Die  Pa-Hat  an  den  Deutchen  Universit&ten,"  p.  275.  Also 
t Smou  <ier  Katholiken  am  akademiseben  Leliramte  in  Preussen,”  bv  Dr.  Wilhelm  Loasen,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Konigsberg. 
* Minerva,”  Strassburg.  Karl  TrUbner.  ■ * ' 
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Bach’s  term  of  office  a congress  of  distinguished  Catholic 
scholars  was  held  at  Munich,  and  its  members  were 
■welcomed  by  him  in  his  official  capacity  as  Rector  of 
the  University.  In  that  congress  the  most  prominent 
part  was  taken  by  Professors  in  the  secular  faculties 
of  the  University  of  Munich,  men  like  Baron  Von 
Hertling,  Baron  Von  Mayr,  Dr.  Grauert,  Dr.  Drerup, 
&c.  At  Vienna  and  Prague  it  shoulld  be  noticed  that 
the  Faculty  of  Theology  nominate  the  Chancellor  of 
the  University.  . 

Then,  again,  in  Austria  and  Bavaria  the 
Emperor  'and  Prince  Regent  are  both  Catho- 
lics, and  both  religious  men ; and  Catholics 
have  some  guarantee  there  that  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  will  not  be  used  against  them.  The  Court 
and  the  aristocracy  are  also,  to  a.  great  extent, 
Catholic,  and  the  influence  of  both  is  exercised,  on 
the  whole,  on  the  side  of  religion  and  of  the  Catholic 
form  of  Christianity.  In  Prussia,  no  doubt,  the  King 
is  a Protestant ; but  under  his  rule  the  Catholic 
Church  is  established  and  endowed.  He  is  personally 
very  kind  and  gracious  to  his  Catholic  subjects,  and 
most  anxious  for  their  happiness  and  prosperity.  They 
will  never  forget  his  munificent  gift  to  them  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  Jerusalem.  In  recent  times  the 
Chancellor  of  his  whole  empire,  and  no  less  than  three 
members  of  his  Imperial  Cabinet,  were  Catholics. 

No  doubt  the  Minister  of  Education  in  Prussia  is  usu- 
ally a Protestant ; and  in  Austria  he  may  be  antago- 
nistic enough  to  the  interests  of  the  Church ; but  in 
these  countries,  and  all  the  other  German  States,  the 
clergy  are  admitted  to  political  life,  and  have  some  direct 
opportunities,  which  we  do  not  possess,  of  counteracting 
any  hostile  influences  from  sources  of  that  kind. 

In  England,  as  we  know,  the  Anglican  Church  is  well 
represented  in  Parliament  by  a large  number  of  Bishops 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Dissenting  clergymen  can  be 
elected  to  the  House  of  Commons,  if  the  people  wish 
to  send  them  there.  Catholic  Bishops  ar-d  priests  are 
excluded,  both  from  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  Ireland  a priest  cannot  even1  be  a 
member  of  a District  Council.  In  Germany,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  upwards  of  twenty  priests  members 
of  the  Reidhstag,  the  supreme  Legislative  Chamber  of 
the  Empire.  Cardinal  Kopp,  Archbishop  of  Breslau,  is 
a member  of  the  Emperor’s  Council,*  and  he  and 
the  Bishop  of  Hildesheim  are  members  of  the  Upper 
House  in  Prussia.  In  the  Lower  House  of  the  Prussian 
Diet  there  are  upward  of  a dozen  priests.  In  Bavaria, 
there  are  several  Archbishops  and  Bishops  in  the 
Upper  House,  and  a large  number  of  priests  in  the 
Lower  House.  In  'Wurtemburg.t  the  Bishop  of  Rotten- 
burg,  the  Dean  of  the  Catholic. Faculty  of  Theology  at 
Tubingen,  and  the  Provost  of  the  Catholic  Chapter, 
are  ex  officio  members  of  the  Lower  House.  In 
Baden  there  are  several  priests  in  the  Parliament  of 
Carlsruhe ; and  the  late  Monsignor  Kraus,  who  was 
Professor  of  Church  History  at  Freiburg,  was  a Privy 
Councillor  in  Budep  and  an  intimate  friend  and  adviser 
of  the  Grand  Duke.  Even  in  the  Local  Parliaments  of 
Saxony  and  Hesse  the  clergy  are  sometimes  repre- 
sented. 

In  Austria}:  there  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Reichsrath,  as 
well  as  half  a dozen  abbots  of  the  great  monasteries, 
and  Provosts  of  Collegiate  or  Cathedral  Chapters. 
About  a score  of  priests  have  seats  in  the  Lower  House. 
A similar  representation  of  the  clergy  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Parliament  of  Hungary,  and  in  the  various  Diets 
of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

Then,  anyone  who  knows  the  constitution  of  the 
German  and  Austrian1  Universities,  sees  at  a glance 
that  the  whole  system  is  different  from  ours.  The 
teaching  staff  is  far  larger  than  it  is  with  us,  and  there 
is  a much  greater  variety  to  choose  from.  The  Univer- 
sities, too,  are  very  numerous,  and  the  spirit  of  one 
is  often  very  different  from  the  spirit  of  another. 
Parents  and  students  oan,  therefore,  pick  and  choose 
between  Universities  and  teachers.  If  things  are 
objectionable  in  one  place  they  may  he  quite  acceptable 
in  another.  The  diplomas  and  certificates  hold  good 
for  the  students  wherever  they  go.  But  more  remark- 
able even  than  the  difference  in  teaching,  and  in  the 
'personnel  of  the  teaching  bodies,  is  the  difference  in  the 
social  life  of  the  students.  The  “Vereinen”  and 


“ Verbindungen”  are  the  great  features  of  the  German 
and  Austrian  Universities.  Now,  Catholic  students 
have  never  any  difficulty  about  going  to  a University 
wherever  there  is  a Catholic  “ Verein,”  and  the  Catholic 
parents  have  never  any  scruples  about  sending  them 
ihere.  Nor  do  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  offer  any 
opposition.  My  colleague,  'Dr.  Sheehan,  who  took  his 
degree  last  summer  at  Bonn,  put  in  one  term,  a few 
years  ago  at  Greifawald,  and  he  tells  me  that  during 
the  time  lie  spent  there  he  was  a member  of  the 
Catholic  “Verein,”  and  although  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  teachers  were  Protestants,  yet  lie  felt 
himself  in  a Catholic  atmosphere  all  the  time  he  was 
there.  He  put  the  question  directly  to  Dr.  Felten,  a 
member  of  the  Theological  Faculty  at  Bonn,  as ’to 
whether  there  was  any  ecclesiastical  regulation  either 
prohibiting  or  dissuading  students  from  going  to  any 
of  the  Universities.  He  said  there  was  no  general 
regulation  beyond  a recommendation  to  go  to  the 
Universities  in  which  the  Catholic  element  predominates, 
and  where  there  is  a Catholic  Faculty  and  a strong 
Catholic  ‘‘Verein that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  no  Catho- 
lic parents  would  send  their  sons  to  Rostock  or  to  Jena, 
where  there  is  no  Catholic  “Verein;”  that  the  other 
Universities  were  all  available,  because  each  one  of 
them  had  a branch  of  tho  “Franconia,”  or  the 
“Hercynia,”  “Bavaria,”  “ Burgundia,”  &c.  As  there 
are,  as  a rule  no  residential  Colleges,  and  as  there  is  such 
a choice  of  teachers,  the  chief  thing  Catholic  parents 
look  to  is  a flourishing  and  well-managed  “Verein.” 
There  tire  young  men  must  observe  the  rules  and 
regulations.  They  must  attend  the  religious  ceremonies 
as  well  as  the  secular  ones ; and  if  their  behaviour  is 
not  what  it  ought  to  be,  there  is  someone  to  call  them 
to  task,  and  to  let  their  parents  and  those  interested 
in  their  welfare,  know  how  they  are  getting  along. 
Moreover,  as  members  of  the  “Verein,”  they  must,  of 
course,  avoid  teachers  in  the  University  who  are  known 
to  be  hostile  to  the  Church  in  their  teaching. 

Now  the  conclusion  I draw  from  all  this  is,  that  in 
countries  where  the  clergy  wield  such  power,  and  axe 
freely  allowed  to  enter  political  life,  it  is  much  easier  for 
them  to  accept  the  systems  of  education  I have  described, 
in  the  shaping  and  application,  of  which  they  have  so 
potent  a voice,  than  it  would  be  for  us,  who  have  no 
such  voice,  to  accept  a similar  system.  And  as  our 
Government  has  no  concordat  with  the  Holy  See,  and 
our  Minister  of  Education  is  always  a Protestant ; as 
the  Crown  is  Protestant,  and  compelled  by  a terrible 
oath  to  mark  us  with  the  brand  of  idolatry;  as  our 
clergy  have  no  representation  in  Parliament,  or  any- 
where else ; as  our  Church  is  not  established  nor  en- 
dowed ; as  our  Protestant  countrymen  are  so  fully 
provided  for,  and  the  clergy  of  the  Protestant  Church 
occupy  the  position  they  do  in  the  other  Universities; 
as  our  country  is  but  slowly  and  gradually  recovering 
from  the  terrible  effects  of  persecution  ; and  as  there  are 
so  many  of  the  influences  still  at  work  that  sought,  for 
centuries,  to  undermine  our  creed  and  turn  our  people 
against  us,  it  is  not  too  much  for  us  to  expect  that  we 
should  have,  on  the  governing  body  of  our  new  Uni- 
versity, a strong  representation  of  those  whom  we 
regard  as  the  guardians  of  our  faith. 

Perhaps,  before  I pass  oni  from  these  German  Uni- 
versities, I might  be  allowed  to  say  a word  on  the 
freedom  of  teaching,  and  the  freedom  of  enquiry  there. 
Outside  of  the  Theological  Faculties,  and  of  those  Chars 
of  History  and  Philosophy  that  are  associated  directly 
with  Theology,  I have  never  heard  of  any  case  of 
friction  in  Germany  between  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities and  individual  Professors,  except  one.  That  was 
a case  in  which  a Professor  of  Glassies,  who  was  other- 
wise a very  learned  and  a very  capable  man,  was  believed 
to  be_  going  too  minutely  into  certain  details  of  oorrnp- 
tion  in  Roman  life  in  his  commentaries  on  the  works  °l 
Plautus  and  Catullus.  Protestant  students  and  Pro- 
testant parents  complained  of  it  as  well  as  Catholics, 
and  it  was  at  the  instance  of  parents  and  stud  eats 
that  the  Bishop  entered  his  protest  against  what  was 
going  on.  The  Professor,  though  an  able  and  learned 
man,  was  removed  to  another  University,  and  a less 
desirable  position.  In  the  Theological  Faculties  there 

have  been  troubles,  but  they  have  never  been  of  very  keg 

duration.  There  were  troubles  at  Bonn  in  the  time 
of  Hermes,  and  at  Breslau  in  the  time  of  Gunther. 


* Pee  the  “ Staatshandbuch,"  by  Joseph  Kttrschner,  Leipzig,  Gouehen.  Also  the  “ Berlin  Addressbuch." 
t Population,  1890,  1,407,176  Protestants;  609,794  Catholics, 
t See  u Der  Politische  K slender,"  Vienna,  1901.  Czeiske,  Btlrgerspitalgasse. 
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at  Munich,  contended,  in  1867,  that  must  be  given  to  Catholics  exist  in  the  same  Uni-  London. 
FroschammM,  . to  say  to  Revelation,  and  that  versities  (Begulations  of  Von  Eaumer).  Where  is  the  — - 

philosophy.™  philosophical  speculation  remained  novelty?  And  why  set  oneself  all  of  a sudden  to  decry  May  20^1902. 
the  conclusion  , 4ey  contradicted  Revelation  a system  that  has  been  in  operation  for  so  many  years  , p 

good,  no  mat  ™ ^ from  llis  Chair,  I think,  and  without  ever  having  been  attacked?  Mommsen  says  of  Hog'anD.D. 

or  not.  Bewa  TMvsition  Dellinger,  Frederich,  and  the  nomination  of  a Catholic  Professor:— The  new 
given  some  oui  p n „ave  a „00(i  deal  of  trouble  master  is  under  an  obligation  to  check  his  scientific 
the  old  Council  but  the  storm  blew  over  very  activity  when  its  results  would  not  harmonize  with 

^^7ST5Sltie8  are  now  working  on  normal  religious  dogma.’  I protest  against  such  an  assertion 
soon,  and  the  with  the  Bishops.  If  the  m the  name  of  the  colleagues  who  share  my  faith.  I 

lines  and  m perf  ^ mo^y^^  nofc  satisfactory  at  one  consider  my  right  to  do  so  well  established,  since  by 
Theological  arrang  students  to  speech  and  pen  I have  always  defended  the  indepen- 

University  a Bishop  had  ' °£y  £ send  h^unentsro  ^ ^ we  have  to  establish 

another,  or  to  ^®CP  * \ ^ ,.(mtinue  to  lecture  facts  we  are  concerned  only  with  scientific  laws.  But 

fessors  of  whom  h°  di  Pl  . . benches  and  philosophers  and  historians  have  something  more  to  do 

if  they  pleased  but  they Jl< *«►*>' ^ than  to  establish  facts.  Everyone  knows  that  the  in- 

the  Government  soon  g and  ^ when  there  was  dividual  teacher  plays  a great  part  in  drawing  from  facts 

8 sinecure.  In  nomalt.mes  and  wta  there  was  ^ ^ co^lusioFns  thafc  influence  -life, 

no  conflict  between  Church  ‘JJSjMn  tL  What  importance,  in  this  respect,  must  of  necessity 

taught  false  doctrine  was  am mewlu * bo  attached  to  the  teacher's  metaphysical  principles  and 

way  that  Professor  Momcrie  was  dealt  mth  nraecnt  ^ g ideas?  . . . We  ask  that  alongside  several 

times  in  King  s ColH^  ^'^v  J”  ^ Protestant  colleagues  a Catholic  Professor  may  teach 

of  Church  History  at  the  University  of  rrubuig,  in  Hig,  and  philosophy.  What  is  this  but  simply  to 
Baden,  Reichlin  Meldcgg,  was  amnU ^ and  mm-  ■ to  Catholic  ideas  a place  in  those  sciences  in  which 
municated  by  the  Bishop  for  lu-tero. fat ;and  i,  haye  occasion  to  Lsert  themselves?  When  our 

was  removed  by  the  Government  to  the  request  is  granted  no  attack  is  made  on  the  dignity  of 

faculty  at  Heidelberg.  About  the  same  kme,  juid  at  Universities.  Love  of  truth  would  suffer  only 

the  same  University,  a Dr.  Schreiber,  raewnr  or  wheT6  fher6  wou]a  he  Professors  capable  of  accepting 
Moral  Theology,  began  to  find  fault  with  the  celibacy  of  c th  lic  Chairs  without  being  sincerely  and  profoundly 

the  clergy,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  he  was  deyoted  to  tlleir  religi0n.” 

J SSi  nr.  Ginn,*  v«r  f-tin.nCy  asis  whether  • 

dealt  with  There  is,  I believe,  at  the  present  time,  a trained  m tlie  school  of  Nietzsche  18  £ 

™ disposition  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  tho  an  inquiry  on  a question  of  Roman  History,  or  on  the 

peater  . P®  ,.  , ..  • d ,.j  au.  +jiere  ever  was  Renaissance,  or  the  Reformation,  the  same  qualities 

ST  it*!?  rf  ThSSr,™  of  mind,  t>  . »»  sort  of  freedom  from)  pr~ed 

OdbriorCtota^htanna™. p.ges  of  ll.«  History  of 
the  Pope  was  the  supreme  teacher,  the  Church  embarrass  Catholic  historians  to  such  a 

of  faith  and  moral nftGali  S degree  that  they  dare  not  hear  absolute  testimony  to 
Church,  he  was  infallible,  h s liberty  “ teaching  w lrbh  This  is  a prejudice  which  the  experience  of 

not.  last  very  long,  and,  I think,  in  Scotl^d,  one  of  we  ljfe  conbr^t8.  Let  them  read  “Les 

Universities  quite  recently  dispensed  with  the  services  ^ Pouvoir  Temporel”  of  Mgr.  Duchesne, 

of  a Professor  who  held  advanced  views  on  the  higher  andgtlie  ,< History  of  the  Popes”  of  Professor  Pastor  ; 
criticism  of  the  Bible.  and  they  will  see  with  what  liberty,  what  love  of  truth, 

With  regard  to  the  freedom  of  inquiry  of  Catholic  these  men  have  scrutinized  the  past.  To-day  the  most 
scholars  and  scientists,  the  condition  of  mind  in  which  deTOted  sons  of  the  Church  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
they  enter  on  their  investigations,  and  the  liberty  they  the  trial  of  Galileo  was  a misfortune ; that  the 

enjoy  in  making  known  to  the  world  the  result  of  their  evocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  not  alone  a 
labours,  the  discussion  that  arose  in  recent  times  in  political  blunder  but  an  act  of  injustice ; that  the 
Germany,  in  connection  with  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Spanish  Inquisition  was  a brutal  and  sanguinary  m- 
Spahn  at  Strasburg,  throws  a good  deal  of  light  on  the  etitution;  that  Sergius  HI.,  Boniface  IX.,  Alexander 
whole  question.  I should  recommend  to  anyone  VI,,  were  very  bad  Popes.  Their  religious  convictions 
directly  interested  in  this  phase  of  the  controversy  the  do  not  embarrass  them  in  their  researches,  nor  in  their 
Manifesto  of  Professor  Mommsent  that  was  published  investigation  of  facts. 

on  the  15th  of  last  November,  and  the  replies,  not  only  jn  addition  to  knowledge  and  talent.  Dr.  Kannew- 
of  such  distinguished  Catholic  scholars  and  scientists  as  gieser,  who  was  at  one  time  secretary  to  Dr.  Windhorst, 

Baron  Herding!  and  Professor  Grauert  of  Munich,  Dr.  says,  “all  that  can  be  required  from  a historian, 

Willmann,  of  Prague,  and  Dr.  Peruter,  Professor  of  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  may  be  summed 
Physics  at  the  University  of  Vienna ; but  also  of  such  Up  jn  tho  love  of  truth,  tho,  spirit  ojf  justice  and  fair 
eminent  Protestant  writers  as  Dr.  Hamock,  of  Berlin,  dealing,  respect  for  the  opinion  of  others— in  a.  word— 

Dr.  Bade,  of  Marburg,  both  Theologians,  and  Dr.  impartiality ■ To  seek  the  truth  above  all  wrings,  to 
Paulsen,  a Prominent  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Ber-  tell  it  in  full,  even  when  it  is  unpleasant  and  when  it 
lin.  Mommsen  objected  to  what  he  called  “ the  raw  prin-  js  opposed  to  our  wishes  and  our  interests  ; not  to  be 


another,  or  to  keep  t-  , emild  continue  to  lecture  facts  we  are  concerned  only  with  scientific  laws.  But 

fessors  of  whom  hc  di.  lP  . . benches  and  philosophers  and  historians  have  something  more  to  do 


eminent  Protestant  writers  as  Dr.  Hamock,  of  Berlin,  dealing,  respect  for  the  opinion  of  others— m a ward— 

Dr.  Rade,  of  Marburg,  both  Theologians,  and  Dr.  impartiality.  To  seek  the  truth  above  all  things,  to 

Paulsen,  a Prominent  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Ber-  tell  it  in  full,  even  when  it  is  unpleasant,  and  when  it 

lin.  Mommsen  objected  to  what  he  called  “ the  raw  prin-  is  opposed  to  our  wishes  and  our  interests  ; not  to  be 

ciple  ” of  appointing  Professors  because  they  were  Pro-  afraid  to  point  out  an  error  wherever  it  is  to  be  met 

testants  or  Catholics.  He  also  said  that  there  was  a with ; but  to  show  due  regard  to  those  who  have  been 


danger  in  appointing  r 


i the  Universities  who  set  mistaken  in  good  faith,  to  look  at  things  from  the  point 


from  preconceived' ideas, § and  with  an  inclination  to  their  judgments  with  equity  ; to  treat  the  past  with  a 

reach  certain  conclusions,  no  matter  what  the  evidence  serenity  that  exe.udes  hatred,  but  not  sympathy  , that 
• • - — - • • • ' ' ' the  noble  office  of  the  historian,  and  the  part  oi 


might  be ; and  he  thought  it  would  he  fatal  to  appoint  JS  uua  ■«*»=  tp 

men  whose  freedom  iB  confined  within  such  narrow  which  the  German  UmvOTsities  ma7  .f®ef 
limits,  that  they  would  feci  themselves  compelled  to  the  illustrious  Momtosen  had 

abandon  their  scientific  activity  tho  moment  its  results  we  should  probably  not  have  ^ 

ame  into  collision  with  dogma.  The  answer  of  Baron  fourth  volume  of  h’sadmirable^man^torT. 
Hertling||  made  such  an  impression  on  Dr.  Mommsen  But  more,  remarkable  than  the 
that  in  a second  letter  he,  to  a great  extent,  qualified  Catholic  writers  were  those  of  some 
or  withdrew  what  he  said  in  the  first  one.  Professors  I have  mended,  to  are  Itowo: rds  M 

. Mommsen,”  said  Baron  Hertling,  “is  indignant  at  Dr.  Bade,  Professor  of  geology  Christ- 

fte  nomination  of  a Professor  who  must  be  a Catholic,  versilby  of  Marburg  TWlin  December  12 

We  W,  the  sue.  time,  ttrt  the  States  «f  tho  iiche  We It  (Die  Zoit,  £ 

Dni.mitiW  o,  Bonn  end  Bte.l.u  leqnire  enoh  > qneli-  1901) The  parental,  of  He— » 

for  close  on  a hundred  years  for  a special  Chair  theological  faculties)  ov“  w . , k volumeT^ 

of  Philosophy.  For  fifty  years  Chairs  of  History  that  to  glide  as  rapidly  as  the  writer,  speaks  volumes  for 

* See  “ Theologiscte  Fakultttten  un,l  Tridentinische  Semtaarien  von  Prlllat  Dr.  Heiner,  Universitats  professor,  Schoningh,  Paderborn, 
P- 57.  See  also  Article  of  Professor  Momma  in  the  Contemporary  Review  j April,  1891. 

T"MUnchener  Neneste  Nachrichten." 

i Ibid. 

u n/70rflusPe,zunK’8-los!gheH." 

11  20th  Nov.,  1901,  in  MUnchener  Neneste  Nachrichen.  Letter  to  Lujo  Brentano 
" Le  Correspondant.  Jan.  10th,  1902. 
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his  consistency.  The  very  existence  of  these  faculties,  teaching,  two  charges  are  brought  by  the  German 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  proves  how  complex  the  whole  Professors.  _ First,  that  two  Dominican  Fathers  were 

constitution  is  of  our  University  system,  and  how  appointed  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters  to  lecture  in 

utterly  impossible  it  is  to  speak  of  Science  without  Scholastic  Philosophy.  It  was  regarded  by  the  Germans 

preconceived  ideas  and  a priori  attitudes  regarding  it.  as  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  liberty  of 

Note  the  fact  tliat  I do  not  even  mention  the  two  the  teacher  that  he  should  he  designed  to  teach  a 

Universities  of  Eostock  and  Halle,  which  are  ruled  by  certain  kind  of  Philosophy ; but  at  Freiburg  it  was 

purely  Lutheran  constitutions.  By  these  words,  ‘ out-  considered  that  the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle,  on  which 

side  the  faculties  of  Theology,'  Mommsen  'has  destroyed  the  Philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  is  based,  should  very 

'his  whole  thesis.”  Harnack*  ridicules  the  idea  that  any  naturally  bo  represented  in  their  pliilosophical  school, 

man  sets  out  on  his  investigations  without  a stock  of  and^they  saw  no  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the 

preconceived  ideas,  and  contends  that  the  greater  and  1 " ‘ 

the  sounder  the  stock  the  better.  “ It  is  well  known," 
wrote  Dr.  Paulsen,+  of  Berlin,  “ that  at  the  Universities 
of  Bonn  and  Breslau  there  has  been  for  many  years  a 
special  and  similar  arrangement  for  Catholics  in  the 
departments  of  Philosophy  and  History  ; for  Philosophy 
since  the  foundation  of  the  two  Universities,  and  for 
History  since  1853.  The  creation  of  special  CJhairs  was 
intended,  as  expressly  staled  in  the  foundation  Decree 
of  Breslau,  1 for  the  contentment  of  our  Catholic  sub- 
jects.’ It  was  with  the  same  object  that  the  system  was 
extended  in  1853.” 

Then,  showing  the  close  connection  betwen  Philo-  . . ■ . r -i  mi.  m.  w — 

sophj  Ld  Theology  in  the  CM»lio  Ohnreh,  eipilinmg  «t“t, m "fr  .,Tlui  nsMj  « 

th.  system  of  Philosophy  on  which  KMholio  digm.  is  T™”!!1.'.  ,™»  J>  P"  to  •*» 

chiefly  'based,  and  pointing  out  that  early  education.  ,MraM..“4  «■»*>>?«..  «?<i,  as  thn_studont  refused 


teacher  in  an  arrangement  which  was  sanctioned 
only  in  the  Universities  of  Vienna  and  Buda  Pesth" 
but  quite  recently  in  the  University  of  Amsterdam’ 
where  the  Dominican,  Father  Do  Groot,  is  employed  to 
lecture  by  the  University  authorities  on  Scholastic 
Philosophy.  There  was  but  one  other  item  in  the 
charge  tliat  is  worth  the  slightest  notice.  One  of  the 
Dominican  Fathers  at  Freiburg  dissuaded  a student 
from  raking  up,  in  a dissertation  of  his  for  the  doctor- 
ate, certain  religious  scandals  that  had  occurred  in 
Freiburg  in  former  times,  the  heroes  of  which  were 
members  of  some  very  respectable  families  still  living 
at  Freiburg  and  members  of  religious  houses  still 


surroundings,  and  religious  belief  make  people  look 
the  whole  domain  of  History  from  very  diSerent  stand- 
points, he  says : — 

“ The  conclusion  drawn  was  this ; that  the  Catholic 
portion  of  the  population  had  a sort  of  natural  right, 
at  least  in  those  Universities  situated  in  provinces  in 
which  they  are  the  majority,  that  in  connection  with  the 


to  omit  the  passages  objected  to,  the  Dominican  with- 
drew a promise  of  financial  assistance  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  pamphlet,  which  he  had  promised  to  obtain 
from  one  of  his  friends.  That  is  the  whole  extent  of 
the  interference  with  the  liberty  of  teaching  at  Frei- 
burg. It  is  perfectly  possible,  as  far  as  I know,  that 
these  gentlemen  who  resigned  may  have  good  cause 
for  complaint  on  other  grounds.  Everybody  knows 


theological  faculties,  History,  for  instance,  should  be  ^ tlM£Q  ^ nothing  more  delicate  and  difficult,  and 
taught,  not,  indeed  from  a party ; point  of  view  but  that  requires  greater  tact  and  patience,  than  the  fourida- 
by  men  who  belong  by  birth  and  education  to  Catholic  tion  and  organisation  of  a new  University.  Everybody 


circles  in  life,  and  in  whose  knowledge  of  the  historical 
world  of  Catholicism  the  public  would  have  confi- 
dence,” &c. 

I have  only  a few  words  to  say  on  University  matters 
dn  Switzerland.  First  of  all,  I would  say  that  even 
the  ordinary  State  Universities  of  that  country  are  by 
no  means  so  objectionable  to  Catholics  as  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.  Nowhere  have  the  Universities  the 
. official  ecclesiastical  stamp  of  that  establishment.  The 
conditions  of  residence,  the  student-life,  the  relation 

■ of  the  students  to  the  authorities,  the  organisation  of  

the  Universities  themselves,  the  predominance  in  these  control 
institutions  of  laymen  remarkable  for  their  scientific 
acquirements  rather  than  of  clergymen  remarkable  for 
their  opposition  to  Borne,  all  that  makes  the  greatest 
•difference;  arid  as  Protestant®  are  the  majority  in- 
Switzerland,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  tfhat  the  Pro- 
fessors should  be  mostly  of  the  same  faith.  Anri  yet, 
with,  the  full  consent  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Government, 
which  has  shown  its  liberality  and  toleration  by  elect- 
ing twice  during  the  past  ten  years  a Catholic,  Herr 
Zemp,  as  President  of  the  whole  Swiss  Confederation, 
the  Canton  of  Freiburg  has  been  empowered  to  erect 
a University  specially^  for  Catholics.  This  University 


also  knows  how  difficult  it  has  ever  been,  and  is  at 
this  day,  bo  keep  rival  faculties  within  the  bounds 
of  reason  and  of  oommonsense.  The  views  of  these 
gentlemen  may  not  have  been  taken  into  account  as 
fully  as  they  might  have  been ; but,  as  far  as  the 
freedom  of  teaching  is  concerned,  I do  not  think  they 
have  a leg  to  stand  upon  in  any  of  their  complaints. 

In  France,  I am  sorry  to  say,  considerable  antagonism 
has  existed  for  some  time  between  the  Church  and  the 
University.  This  could  not  be  otherwise  seeing  that 
the  University  is  so  directly  under  the 

of  the  Civil  Government,  and  that 

Civil  Government  has  for  Borne  time 
past  been  particularly  hostile  to  the  Church.  Yet  with 
all  these.,  drawbacks,  French  Catholics  can  certainly 
avail  thempelve®  of  the  educational  facilities  offered 
by  the  University  to  am.  extent  that  is  not,  perhaps, 
•thoroughly  understood  in  these  countries.  They  supple- 
ment what  they  regard  as  the  defective  teaching 
of  the  State  Universities  by  Catholic  Universities 
of  their  own.  These  Catholic  “Institutes”  have  been 
erected,  as  a rule,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  State  Universities.  They  cannot,  of  course,  confer 
degrees,  and  wherever  they  find,  ini  the  State  Universities, 


has  been  very  well  endowed  both  by  the  State  acrid  the  Professors,  whose  teaching  they  regard  either  as  ortho- 

T^SSlSu-tL°*  Freiburg.  It  is  something  of  the  same  dox  or  as  innocuous,  from  a religious  point  of  view, 

they  have  no  difficulty  in.  allowing  their  students  to 
follow  the  lectures  of  such  Professors.  Whenever,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Professors  are . hostile,  either  to 
Christianity  or  Catholicism,  they  manage  to  supply  a 


kind  that  we  are  asking  from  our  own  Government. 
The  Catholic  population  of  Switzerland  is  not  much 
over  a million.  We  are  more  than  three  millions  and 
a half.  In  the  Freiburg  University,  of  upwards  of  sixty 
Professors,  there  axe  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
priests.  All  the  rest  are  laymen.  A great  deal  has  been 
made  out  of  a rather  prolonged  dispute  that  occurred 
there  between  some  ten  or  eleven  Professors  of  German 
nationality,  and  the  authorities  of  the  University  and 
of  the  State  of  Freiburg ; and  an  effort  has  been  made 


course  on  the  same  subject  l>y  Professors  of  their  own, 
and  in  many  ways  to  counteract  the  hostile  influences. 
They  follow  in  every  detail  the  State  programme.  They 
employ  tutors  ami  “ coaches  ” who  work  likewise  for  the 
State  Faculties  ; and  the  Doctor  of  one  of  these  institu- 
tions informs  me  that  in  the  Secular  Faculties  in  Mb 


l . ..  y-  it,  WIUW  uuoruiH  me  unat  m me  cecum 

• q+wtl0r  of  ^ fr®ed,om  of  teaching  establishment  the  Professors  do  little  more  than  prepare 
"TVwVwiwitt  “tit  1”V0  read  the  their  young  men  for  the  examinations  of  the  State  Um- 

wS n!n  Memoir’  I ^f®*®  Professors  that  versity.  Catholic,  law  students,  in  any  case,  have  never 
If*  * 1 ^ ag°  at  Mumch, , and  the  official  any  difficulty  in  Paris  about  following  the  Course  of 
State  de-  Law  in  the* State  Faculty.  The  great  majority  of  the 
m which  T am  • fw  °f  dispute  Professors  in  the  Law  School  there  are  practical  Oatho- 

Ubert^  rf  whiT A^\ht  7hl°}  ?lates  to  *•  lies,  men  like  M.  Chenon,  and  M.  Boistel,  who  assist 
reteSd  to  f ^nfaous  matters  at  Mass,  observe  all  the  regulations  of  the  Church,  and 

3 organisation  are  to  be  found  engaged,  side  by  side,  with  the  clergy 

State  t0  the  in  all  the  great  works  of  charity  in  the  city. 

State  authorities.  Now,  m reference  to  the  freedom)  of  In  the  “Ecole  de  Medecine,"  on  the  other  hand,  the 
* Letter  in  the  National  Zeitung. 

t tJenVMhriftdB-  au^riwn^arhlra^rtp1??1-  • '3  11  Protestant  weekly  journal  published  by  Nanmunn  of  Berlin. 
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Professors  are,  for  the  most  part,  freethinkers.  I 
Iff  if  even  the  axiom  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ca  tribus 
Tedieis  duo  atheistac  could  be  applied  to  them  ; for 
mos  blv  the  proportion  of  unbelievers  would  be  higher  ; 
h°t  then  I understand  that  medical  education  in  France 
’strong  on  the  clinical  side  and  is  carried  out  to  a 
“Later  extent  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  “ Ecole 
Sque”  that  is  to  say— in  the  hospital,  in  the 
sick-room  in  the  laboratory,  and  operating  theatre, 
where  the  occasions  for  theorizing,  or  rather  for  specula- 
tion are  not  so  great.  The  number  of  students  who 
attend  the  lectures  of  the  Medical  Faculty  where  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
Terv  existence  of  God,  are  called  into  question,  and 
often  rejected,  is,  I am  told,  exceedingly  small,  and  I 
am  informed  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  get  in  Paris 
a thoroughly  good  education,  both  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Medicine,  can  he  obtained  in  France,  with- 
out going  to  any  of  the  teachers  who  indulge  in  specu- 
lations of  the  kind  described. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  and  the  Faculty  of  Science, 
things  are  again  somewhat  different.  In'  the  Faculty  of 
Letters,  for  instance,  they  liave  hod  in  recent  times 
men  like  M.  Nisard  and  M.  Petit  de  Jullevill-e,  both 
very  distinguished  men,  and  both  very  good  Catholics. 
M.  Nisard  was  occupied  chiefly,  not  in  the  University 
properly  so-called,  bub  at  bho  “Ecole  Norm  ole 
Superieure  ” where  he  exercised  a great  influence  on  the 
young  men  who  were  preparing  for  the  career  of  teach- 
ing in  the  Lyc6es  and  Higher  Schools.  M.  Petit  de 
Julleville  lectured  at  the  Sorbonno,  and  was  a Univer- 
sity Professor  in  tho  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
Catholic  students  could,  as  a matter  of  course, 
attend  the  lectures  of  these  Professors.  Catholic  students 
can  also  go  without  let  or  hindrance  to  tho  lectures 
of  men  like  M.  F'aguet,  the  Academician  (Professor  of 
French  Literature  at  tho  Soa-bonmo),  who  is  always 
delighted  to  see  an  abbd  amongst  hie  audionco.  They 
can  go  to  hear  M.  Brunetidre,  another  academician,  and 
editor  of  the  Bevuc  des  Deux  Mondc.s,  who  lectures  both 
at  the  "Ecole  Normale”  and  the  Sorbonne.  They  can 
go  freely  to  the  lectures  of  men  like  M.  Ha-vet,  Profes- 
sor of  Metrics,  of  M.  Decharme,  Professor  of  Greek 
Poetry,  of  M.  Croiset,  Professor  of  Grecian  Eloquence, 
to  the  Professors  of  Latin  Poetry,  of  Arclueology,  o-f 
Sanscrit,  of  the  History  of  Art,  of  Philology,  and  many 
others.  The  great  majority  of  these  are  gentlemen  of 
Catholic  birth  and  education,  who  confine  themselves 
to  their  subjects,  and  never  in  any  way  touch  on  matters 
of  actual  belief,  or  on  any  sorb  of  religious  controversy  ; 
nor  are  they  known  to  have  published  anything  that  is 
directly  and  ex  prefesso,  an  attack  on -the  Catholic  Church. 
If  all  the  Professors,  or  a considerable  number  of  them, 
were  men-  like  M.  Buisson,  for  instance,  who  is  a Pro- 
fessor in  the  Faculty  of  Letters  in  Paris,  and  in  a 
work  entitled  “La  Religion,  La  Morale,  et  La  Science,” 
makes  a direct  and  formal  attack  on  the  Catholic  Church, 
then  I am  certain  the  French  Bishops  would  do 
&H  in  their  power  bo  dissuade  and  prevent  young  men 
from  going  to  the  Sorbonne  for  any  lectures.  M.  Buis- 
am,  however,  is  only  an  individual.  He  is  not,  like  Dr. 
Salmon,  the  head  of  the  establishment,  representing  its 
spirit,  and  impersonating,  to  a great  extent,  t he  charac- 
ter of  its_entire  staff.  His  hook,  which  I have  just 
mentioned,  consists,  like  Dr.  Salmon's  book,  on  “Tho 
Infallibility  of  the  Ohurcli,”  of  lectures  delivered  to 
University  students ; they  were  not  delivered,  however, 
® Paris,  but  to  the  students  of  Geneva  and  Lausanne, 
rhea  in  Paris  all  the  si>ccial  schools  for  higher  studies 
JJ®  ^reservedly  open  to  Oatlicvlics.  They  can  go  bo 
7®  Ecole  dee  Chartes”  where  they  learn  everything 
about  Palaeography  and  the  art  of  testing  ancient  docu- 
"W1 1 can  8°  to  most  of  the  Professors  in  the 

ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,”  some  of  whom  are  priests, 
I*' ? ™6  Dominican  Father  Schoil.  The  " Ecole  Poly- 
|™mique,'’_and  the  “Ecole  des  Mines,”  where  archi- 
onenrists,  apothecaries,  and  engineers,  are  edu- 
are  entirely  open  to  them. 

In  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  which  plays  such 
important  part  in  the  formation  of  character  and 
““notions  the  teaching  in  Paris  has  been,  since  tho 
ill?.,  "Oyer  Collard,  almost  uniformly  spiritualist  and 
i °f  the  best  Catholic  writers  of  the 

^ France  are  men  who  studied  Philo- 
t5  ^ JJfder  such  masters  as  M.  Caro,  Paul  Janet,  and 
os  bunion.  In  the  published  works  of  these  famous 


teachers  there  is  little  to  which  any  Catholic  could  London. 
object.  Even  Cousin,  although  his  teaching  did  not  — 
square  on  all  points  with  the  Philosophy  of  the  Catho-  May  20, 1902. 
vie  schools,  started  from  a principle  that  gave  the  greatest  Re 


satisfaction  to  the  Catholics  of  France.  “Far  from  it 


being  true”  he  said,*  “that  Science  leads  away  from 
religion,  all  the  sciences  lead  to  it ; and  Physical  and 
Mathematical  Science,  and,  above  all,  Philosophy,  are 
but  so  many  steps  by  which  we  approach  God,  so  many 
temples  in  which  we  worship  Bum.” 

In  the  “ Manuel  de  Philosophic  ”t  of  M.  Paul  Janet, 
.which  was  the  handbook  that  was  used  for  examinations 
in  the  Paris  University  for  a great  number  of  years, 
and  which  may  be  used  still,  we  find  the  substance  of 
our  Catholic  text-books,  and  all  the  main  contentions 
and  conclusions,  the  same  as  our  own.  He  asserts,  and 
proves,  the  existence  of  God  and  of  His  Providence. 
He -rejects  and  refutes  Pantheism.  He  condemns  the 
Idealism  of  Kant  and  Hume,  and  the  varieties  of  Ideal- 
ism expounded  by  Schelling  and  Hegel,  and  by  Berkeley 
and  Stuart  Mill.  He  refutes  Positivism,  which,  not- 
withstanding its  French  origin,  never  got  much  counten- 
ance in  the  Philosophical  Schools  of  the  French  Univer- 
sities. He  proclaims  the  spirituality  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul ; and,  where  he  treats  of  the  duties  of 
men  to  one  another  and  to  God,  he  expressly  shows  that 
his  teaching  harmonises  with  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel. 

When  I was  a student  in  France,  several  of  my  class- 
fellows  were  preparing  for  degree  examinations  in  the 
State  University  of  Paris,  and  they  naturally  compared 
very  closely  the  Manual  of  M.  Janet,  which  they  had 
to  study  for  the  examinations,  with  the  text-book  of 
Scholastic  Philosophy  we  were  using  in  our  classes. 
The  difference  was  certainly  very  slight,  and  was  to  be 
found  rather  in  the  methods  of  procedure  and  of  reason- 
ing than  in  the  main  conclusions. 

In  recent  times  things  may  not  he  quite  so  favour- 
able ; but  in  a country  Like  France,  whenever  there  is 
a reaction  against  extreme  opinions,  it  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  a reaction  in  the  Catholic  sense.  In  our  Irish 
Universities  I really  cannot  say  whether  there  is  much 
action  or  reaction  in  the  philosophical  schools.  There- 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  little  light  coming  from  any  of 
them.  The  only  philosophical  work  that  I have  noticed 
in  recent  times  t is  one  that  rejects  Christianity  root, 
and  branch,  and  adopts,  in  its  full  completeness,  the 
Positivism  of  Comte.  The  author,  no  doubt,  is  no- 
longer  directly  conected  with  the  University  of  (Dublin, 
and  he  makes  the  candid  admission  that  he  did  not  feel 
himself  at  liberty  to  teach  these  doctrines  in  the  Uni- 
versity itself.  It  occurs  in  Paris,  certainly,  that  when 
a State  Professor  takes  up,  and  even  adopts  partially, 
the  system  of  Kant,  he  does  not-  on  that  account  re- 
pudiate either  Christianity  or  Catholicism.  There  was 
one  some  years  ago  who  strenuously  maintained,  in  hi® 
examination  for  the  doctorate,  that  Kant’s  system* 
when  properly  interpreted,  was  quite  compatible  with 
all  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  M.  Caro,  who  ex- 
amined him,  said  he  saw  quite  clearly  thvo  storeys  in 
his  house,  an  upper  storey  and  a lower  storey,  but 
that  lie  could  not  see  the  stairs ; so  he  asked  him  to 
construct  the  stairs.  The  oandidate,  who  afterwards 
became  a very  distinguished  Professor,  constructed  the 
stairs  to  his  own  satisfaction,  but  not,  I think,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  examiner.  I know  certainly  that, 
at.  the  present  time,  'Catholic  students,  and  even  eccle- 
siastical students,  can  and  do  attend  the  lectures  of 
M.  Boutroux,  the  successor  of  Victor  Cousin,  and  of 
one  or  two  other  Professors  in  the  Department  of 
Mental  Philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne.  I also  happen  to 
bo  acquainted  with  a priest  in  France,  himself  a very 
able  man-,  and  a very  good  philosopher,  who  is  fre- 
quently consulted  by  Professors  in  the  State  faculties 
-as  to  what  exactly  we  understand  by  miracles,  what 
interference  with  the  natural  order  is  understood  when 
wo  speak  of  the  intervention  of  Providence  in  human 
affairs,  what  we  understand  by  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 
and  how  we  reconcile  it  with  the  unchangeable  nature 
of  God,  and  many  other  questions  of  the  same  kind. 
The  fact  that  they  come  to  discuss  these  matters  with 
a priest  gives  a pretty  good  indication  of  their  general 
disposition.  Moreover,  one  of  the  Professors  of  ihs 
“ Institut  Catholique,”  M.  Gardair,  lectures  also  at  the 
State  University  in  the  Sorbonne  on  the  Philosophy  of 
St.  Thomas. 

Then,  again-,  Catholic  priests  are  often  appointed  to 
important  Chairs  in  the  Paris  University,  or  in  the 
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State  Schools  of  University  standing.  The  Abbd 
Duchesne,  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  French  School 
of  Archeology  at  R-orae,  was  for  several  years  Professor 
in  the  “ College  de  France.”  Another  priest,  the 
Abb4  Rousselot,  is  now  Professor  in  the  same  College. 

At  the  Sorbonne  a priest,  the  Abb6  Loisy,  oocupies  the 
Chair  of  Assyriology  ; and  another  priest,  a Dominican, 
Father  Scheil,  lectures  on  Oriental  Languages  at  the 
“ Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes.”  A former  Professor  of  the 
" Ecole  des  Chartres,”  M.  Baudrillart,  is  now  a priest. 
The  Catholic  Faculties  of  Theology  in  the  University  are 
not  suppressed,  but  merely  suspended,  as  the  Bishop  pre- 
fers to  have  Theology  apart  from  the  Universities.  The 
allowance  for  these  faculties  was  merely  struck  out  of 
the  budget  because  there  were  no  students  ;*  but  for 
secular  instruction  several  of  the  French  'Bishops  send 
their  young  priests,  who  are  to  teach  in  Colleges,  to 
the  State  Universities  absolutely.  Of  course  the  great 
majority  of  the  Catholics  of  France  who  go  to  the 
Universities  get  their  education  entirely  in  the  State 
Universities.  In  the  secular  faculties  of  the  Free  Uni- 
versities there  axe  about  1,000  students  in  all, 
and  they  pursue  their  studies  in  the  manner 
I have  described.  These  “ Institutes  ’’  are  in- 
tended to  hold  up  a high  standard  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  maintain  to  some  extent,  at 

least,  a true  Catholic  spirit  in  dealing  with  the  sciences  ; 
hut,  of  course,  they  could  not  think,  constituted  as 
they  are,  of  supplying  the  whole  educational  needs 
of  the  country. 

Finally,  when  the  University  of  Paris  was  being  recon- 
stituted in  recent  times,  after  having  been  absorbed  for 
bo  many  years  in  Napoleon's  University  of  France,  the 
authorities  of  the  revived  University  wished  to  publish 
the  “ Chartularium  ” of  the  University,  and  they  selected 
for  the  work  of  editing  the  publication  that  set  forth 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  University  in.  former 
ages,  a Dominican  priest,  the  learned  Father  Denifto  ; 
and  when  the  old  buildings  of  the  University  were 
demolished,  and  the  whole  place  reconstructed,  the 
chapel  was  retained,  with  the  tomb  of  Richelieu,  to 
remind  all  students  of  the  traditional  character  of  the 
school.  There  large  bodies  of  the  students  often  as- 
semble, and  take  part  in  the  offices  specially  provided 
for  by  a priest  under  the  direction  of  tire  Archbishop 
of  Paris.  Another  priest,  a class-fellow  of  mine,  the 
Abbe  Fonsagrives,  has  erected  a club  for  the  Catholic 
students  of  the  State  University.  This  club,  in  the  Rue 
du  Luxembourg,  has  close  on  a thousand  members. 
They  are  entirely  independent  of  the  students  in  the 
Catholic  Institute.  They  have  reading  rooms,  concert 
rooms,  rooms  for  games  and  amusement,  lecture  halls 
and  study  halls,  with  special  libraries  suited  to  each 
’department  of  study.  There  are  other  clubs  of  the 
same  kind.  Of  course  the  French  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities prefer  to  have  the  students  in  their  Catholic 
Institutes,  as  far  as  possible  ; but  not  only  is  there  no 
censure  attached  to  anyone  who  chooses  to  go  to  the 
State  Universities,  provided  they  avoild  teachers  who 
are  notoriously  dangerous  from  the  Catholic  point  of 
view  ; but  all  these  clubs  and  guilds  and  healthy  resorts 
are  provided'  fox  them  and  maintained  under  the  eye 
and  sheltering  wing  of  the  Church.  We  are  told,  of 
course,  that  this  is  all  very  well ; but  the  Bishops  have 
no  controlling  voice  in  the  working  of  the  University 
itself.  That  is  quite  true.  Nor  are  we,  I think,  asking 
for  a University  in  which  our  Bishops  shall  have  an 
absolutely  controlling  voice,  except  in  reference  to  faith 
and  morals.  In  all  other  matters  they  would  be  on  a 
footing  of  absolute  equality  with  the  lay  members  of 
the  governing  body.  I would  point  out  that  there  is 
not  quite  the  same  necessity  that  exists  in  Ireland  for 
a controlling  voice  in  a country  where  the  Catholic 
Church  is  established  and  endowed  and  otherwise  offi- 
cially recognised  and  provided  for,  and  where  there  is  a 
concordat  with  the  Holy  See,  a representative  of  France 
at  the  Vatican,  and  a “ Nuncio  ” from  the  Vatican  in 
France ; where  the  whole  tone  of  society  is  Catholic, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  religious  at  all ; where  the  traditions 
of  the  past,  and  the  great  stream  of  literature  that 
comes  down  from  past  ages,  are  so  closely  associated 
with  Catholicism ; where  the  great  majority  of  the  lay 
teachers  of  the  Universities  are  men  of  Catholic  birth 
and  education,  many  of  whom  are  devoted  to  their 
creed,  and  some  of  whom,  to  my  own  knowledge,  have 
sons  studying  for  the  priesthood.  I do  not  in  the  least 
suggest  that  things  are  by  any  means  in  an  ideal  state 


in  the  French  Universities  from  a Catholic  point  of  view 
They  are  very  far  from  it.  What  I say  is  that  Catholics 
can  avail  of  the  facilities  they  offer,  and  that  there  is 
no  similarity  whatever  between  the  French  Univer- 
sities, even  such  as  they  are,  and  those  that  the  British 
Government  has  offered  to  us. 

On  the  whole,  if  we  would  contrast  the  condition  of 
things  at  home  with  what  we  see  abroad,  this  is  what 
I find.  I only  speak  of  liow  things  look  to  us  from 
the  outside.  I know  nothing  about  the  interior  working 
of  Trinity  College,  and  if  I did,  I suppose  it  could  not 
bo  gone  into  here.  I wish  only  to  show  how  the  im- 
pression we  get  of  what  comes  out  to  us  affects  educa- 
tion amongst  Catholics.  In  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
the  only  institution  in  the  country  that  can  be  described 
as  a genuine  University,  whatever  its  official  desig- 
nation may  be,  the  Rector  or  Provost  is,  as  I have  said 
a Protestant  clergyman,  and,  moreover,  a Pro 
testanb  clergyman  who  has  published  to  the 

world  a work  on  “ The  Infallibility  of  the  Church,"  in 
which  he  distinctly  says  that  any  of  his  pupils  does 
a very  good  work  indeed  “ who  rescues  a fellow-man 
from  the  bondage  of  Romo.”t  It  is  needless  to  point 
out  that  several  of  the  Chairs  in  secular  subjects  are 
occupied  by  clergymon  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  And 
then  the  lay  Professors  there  are  often  more  ardent 
Protestants,  and,  I shoulld  say,  a good  deal  less  en- 
lightened, than  the  clergy.  In  a speech  delivered  on 
Hie  12th  of  November,  1900,  Dr.  Traill  publicly  declared 
“ that  everyone  should  sympathise  with  the  aspiration 
to  bring  over  the  Irish  nation  (the  Celtic  part  of  it)  to 
the  Church  of  Ireland.  Dr.  Bury,  who  is,  I believe, 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek,  has,  amongst  other  things, 
edited  Gibbon’s  "Decline  and  Pall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  with  an  introduction,  notes,  and  appendices. 
Now,  these  notes  and  upixmtlieos  are,  undoubtedly, 
very  scholarly,  and  show'  a very  wide  range  of  learning, 
but  they  are  full  of  controversial  matter,  and  present 
the  Protestant  side  of  everything.  Then  there  is  Pro- 
fessor 'Dowden.  I do  nob  say  that  Professor  Dowden, 
in  his  published  essays,  goes  out  of  his  way  to  attack 
the  Catholic  Church  ; but  I say  that  when  he  has  to 
deal,  as  all  Professors  of  Literature  have  sometimes  to 
deal,  with  questions  relating  to  religion,  and  the  things 
that  belong  to  religion,  Professor  Dowden  always  takes 
the  Protestant  view.  Thus,  in  his  work  entitled, 
“ Puritan  and  Anglican,”  he  quotes;  with  evident  satis- 
faction, the  statement  of  Dt.  Martineau,  that  there  is 
invariably  some  physical  element  in  all  that  Catho- 
lics look  upon  as  venerable.  “Its  rites,”  he  says, 
"are  a manipular  invocation  of  God.  Its  miracles  are 
examples  of  incarnate  divineness  in  old  clothes  and 
winking  pictures."  In  his  “ Studies  in  Literature,” 
there  is  an  essay  on  “ The  Scientific  Movement  and 
Literature,”  in  which  he  vehemently  condemns  the 
ascetic  ideals  of  the  Catholic  Church,  much  in  the  same 
style  as  the  Protestant  theologian,  Harnack,  in  “ Das 
Wesen  des  Chistenbhums.”  His  short  “ History  of 
French  Literature”  is  full  of  statements  that  are  ob- 
jectionable to  Catholics.  It  is  notorious  that  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Irish  in  Trinity  College  is  nomi- 
nated by  a body  outside  the  College,  and 

that  the  Chair  was  founded  by  the  London  “Irish 
Society”  for  the  express  purposes  of  religious  propa- 
ganda in  Ireland.  Dr.  Selss,  the  Professor  of  German, 
has  written  a “ History  of  German  Literature,"  in 
which  he  makes  constant  reflections  on  the  ignorance 
and  corruption  of  Catholics.  I need  not  say  that  I 
have  not  the  least  objection  to  these  gentlemen  giving 
expression  to  any  opinions  they  please  in  their  lectures, 
or  anywhere  else,  provided  Catmalics  are  not  asked  or 
compelled  to  go  listen  to  them. 

Another  thing  that  has  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  com- 
paring out  position  with  that  of  foreign  Catholics, 
is  that  in  nearly  all  the  countries  on  the  Continent 
where  Catholics  are  numerous,  the  Catholic  Church  is 
established  and  endowed,  its  churches  and  presbyteries 
are  all  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  from  funds, 
no  doubt,  at  one  time  confiscated,  but  indistinguishable 
at  present  from  the  public  revenue  of  the  State. 

We,  although  we  have  to  contribute  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  am  Established  Church  in  England,  Scotland- 
and  Wales,  do  not  nek  for  an  establishment,  although 
we  are,  by  a long  way,  the  majority  in  Ireland.  >'* 
have  had  to  build  up  everything  required  for  o®  wor 
ship  from  the  foundation.  We  have  had  to  built 
Churches,  Colleges,  Convents,  Christian  Brothers 


* See  “ L’ University  de  Paris."  Article  on  “ La  Faculty  de  Thyologie  Protestante,"  by  R.  Sabatier,  page  .'03.  Paris : Earousse. 
t Infallibility  of  the  Clinrcb.  p.  6. 

1 See  “ Irish’  Times,”  Novemb»r  18th,  iOOO 
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Schools  ■ Presbyteries,  Parochial  Halls,  Hospitals,  and  to  increase.  But  even  if  that  were  not  the  case,  and  we  Lovnotr. 

libraries.  We  have  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  . had  only  to  reckon  with  numbers,  I should  like  to  be  ^ 20  li)02. 

our  Bishops  and  clergy,  our  nuns  and  Brothers,  our  permitted  to  read  for  the  Commission  what  Dr.  Lexis  _L  ' 

clerks  and  caretakers.  All  that  had  to  be  done  after  says  of  the  condition  of  things  in  Germany  in  this  r &■  Rev.  J.  F. 

Catholic  Emancipation  by  an  impoverished  people,  who  spect.  Discussing,  in  his  work  on  the  " German  Uni-  Hogan,  d.d. 

bad  only  come  out  of  their  hiding-places.  Then,  when  versifies”  (Die  Deutchen  Universitaten,  p.  36),  the 

the  Protestant  Church  was  disestablished,  our  Protes-  status  of  the  students  who  frequent  the  Universities  in 

tant  countrymen  got  very  favourable  terms.  They  had  Germany,  he  says : — “ As  regards  the  social  origin  of 

aU  through  a system  of  education  that  was  entirely  in  the  young  men  educated  in  our  Universities,  it  may  be 

their  favour.  But  at  Disestablishment  the  buildings  said,  in  a word,  that  they  come  from  all  classes  of  society. 

that  were  erected  by  the  piety  of  former  ages  were  In  the  professional  schools  and  in  the  Universities,  side 

handed  over  entirely  to  them.  They  gob  net  only  the  by  side  with  young  men  of  noble  birth,  and  with  the  sons 

fabrics  of  all  places  of  worship  actually  in  use,  but  all  of  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  are  to  be  seen  the  sons  of 

the  plate  furniture,  and  moveables  belonging  to  them,  peasants  and  of  artisans,  of  village  schoolmasters  and  of 

They  got'  their  schoolbouses,  and  the  lands  attached  to  small  officials.  They  are  all,  as  academic  citizens,  on 

them.  They  got  all  ecclesiastical  residences  and  lands,  a footing  of  equality,  and  feel  themselves  and  regard 

on  condition  of  payment  on  easy  terms  of  ten  years  one  another  as  equals.  The  occasional  pretensions  of  a 

■purchase  of  the  estimated  value.  They  got  £500,000  small  number  belonging  to  the  aristocracy  of  wealth 

in  lieu  of  private  endowments,  although  Churches  or  or  of  birth,  end,  as  a rule,  in  their  being  excluded  from 

Chapels  built  or  maintained  out  of  private  funds  did  the  festivals  of  the  corporations.  In  general  the  posi- 

not  fall  under  the  Act  at  all.  In  an  article  written  in  tion  is  this:  Every  man  who  has  acquired  academic 

the  Contemporary  Review  of  May,  1894,  Mr.  Arthur  citizenship  has  thereby  acquired  the  right  to  equal  con- 

Houston,  q.c.,  himself  a respected  member  of  the  Pro-  sideration,  having  fought  for  his  title  as  the  occasion 

testant  Church,  computed  that  in  1893,  the  “ Represen-  offered,  with  weapons  that  are  common  to  all.  No 

tative  Church  Body"  of  Ireland  had  in  hands  upwards  student  dare  refuse  another  satisfaction  on  account  of 

of  £4,000,000,  derived  from  the  funds  of  the  Dis-  his  origin.  In  so  far  the  German  Universities  may  be 

established  Church.  It  was  made  out  as  follows  said  to  be  thoroughly  democratic.  They  keep  no  man 

out  on  account  of  his  birth ; and  they  make  all  their 

Composition  Balances,  £1,634,053  11  1 members  equal.  E.  M.  Axnot  excellently  expressed 

Profit  on  sale  of  Glebes.  64,025  8 6 how  things  stand  in  this  respect  in  his  journal  Rer 

Compensation  for  Private  Endowments,  500,000  0 0 W achter  (1815).  “ As  a citizen  of  the  University,  the 
Balance  of  Commutation  Capital  ...  1,858,077  8 6 son  of  the  poorest  and  most  obscure  parents,  when  he  is 

worthily  armed  and  equipped,  takes  his  place  with  the 

£4,056,156  8 1 noblest  and  most  distinguished ; and  he  who  excels  in 
mind,  in  ambition,  and  in  courage,  is  sure  to  rule 
This  is  certainly  a handsome  endowment,  and  easily  through  the  inborn  nobility  of  his  endowments.  This 
throws  into  the  shade  the  £366,000  given  to  the  trustees  proud  equality,  which  is  seldom  again  to  be  met  with 
of  Maynooth  for  the  education  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  life,  I regard  as  the  greatest 
in  the  studies  and  discipline  of  their  profession.  glory  of  German  studentship,  and  the  most  preoious  relic 

Now  I do  not  mention  these  facts  to  grumble  or  com-  that  remains  to  us  of  what  the  great  German  people 

; plain  of  the  provision  made  for  Irish  Protestants  at  the  once  was.” 

; time  of  the  Disestablishment.  I mention  them  simply  He  then,  contrasts  the  expense  of  education  in  the 

f to  show  the  great  inequality  that  has  existed,  and  to  English  Universities  with  that  which  University  stu- 

point  out  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  adjust  the  dents  in  Germany  have  to  bear,  and  shows  what  ad- 
| scales.  I am  convinced  that  Irish  Catholics  will  never  vantages  the  country  has  reaped,  that  has  brought 
he  satisfied,  and  ought  never  be  satisfied,  until  they  are  education  within  reach  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  given 
j placed  on  a footing  of  equality  in  this  department  of  facilities  for  higher  education  to  such  men  as  Kant, 
education  with  their  Protestant  fellow-countrymen.  Fichte,  and  Winkelmann.  Of  course,  in  Ireland,  the 
That  is  our  claim.  We  are  more  than  three  millions  poor  are  mostly  Catholics ; but  all  the  Catholics  are  not 
and  a half  of  the  population.  The  Protestants,  who  poor.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  three  millions  and  a half 
are  only  one  million  and  a fraction,  have  practically  all  of  people  have  no  need  of  a University.  They  ‘need  it, 

| the  endowed  University  Colleges  under  their  control.  and  cannot  do  without  it.  British  statesmen  have 
The  position  for  Irish  Catholics  is  almost  intolerable.  declared,  more  than  once,  that  the  British  Parliament 
There  is  no  grievance  that  we  suffer  from  more  acutely  can  do  for  Ireland  anything  and  everything  am  Irish 

I felt  by  intelligent  and  educated  people  than  this  one.  Parliament  could  do.  W e shall  see  what  importance  is  to 
Tou  are  warned  by  Dr.  Mahaffy  and  others  to  beware  be  attached  to  their  professions.  There  is  one  thing 
# of  over-production  in  the  professions  in  Deland.  It  is  certain,  that  the  old  Protestant  Parliament  of  Grat- 
a very  convenient  way  of  preventing  over-production  to  tan’s  days,  even  if  it  never  had  been  reformed,  would 
confine  production  altogether  to  a privileged  section,  not  have  left  the  Catholic  laity  of  Deland  for  the  past 
Mid  shut  out  the  great  mass  of  the  population  from  the  hundred  years  without  a University  to  which  they  could 
[ rights  that  are  attached  to  citizenship  everywhere  else.  send  their  sons. 

Dr.  Mahaffy  has  given  you  a modern  version  of  the  story  If  I am  permitted  to  express  a preference,  for  any  of 

I of  Hephestion  and  Proeresius,  who  came  long  ago  from  the  solutions  that  have  been  suggested  of  this  question, 

Antioch  to  study  at  Athens.  Between  them  they  had  I should  say,  that  I should  ask,  in  the  first  place,  to 
hut  one  suit  of  clothes,  and  one  set  of  blankets,  and  when  have  a University  'that  would  be  Catholic  in  its  govem- 
one  was  iu  the  clothes  at  the  Academy,  the  other  was  ment,  tone,  and  atmosphere ; that  it  should  be  made 
1 in  the  blankets.  They  exchanged  places  at  intervals,  clear  for  all  time  that  such  a University  was  granted 
Mid  relieved  one  another  as  the  occasion  required ; and  to  meet  the  needs  of  His  Majesty’s  Roman'  Catholic 
though  educated  under  such  difficulties  both  became  subjects  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  Catholic  Bishops  of 
f vei7  famous  men.  The  young  men  of  Greece  at  the  Deland  should  be  strongly  represented  on  the 

! present  day  who  divide  a candle  between  them,  and  governing  body.  I think  it  is  quite  hopeless  to  expect 

graduate  in  tire  Universities,  are,  we  are  told,  a drug  in  that  any  settlement  would  be  satisfactory  which  would 

the  market  and  a danger  to  society ; hut,  then,  every-  leave  the  teaching  of  such  a University  under  the  in- 

thing  depends  on  what  you  call  “ society,”  and  there  are  fluence  of  a Protestant  or  a mixed  Board.  For,  as  a 

mMiy  people  at  the  present  day  who  think  that  the  distinguished  French  authority  (M.  L.  Liard)  says, 

society,  that  is  not  able  to  stand  the  shock  of  advanced  “ Whoever  is  master  of  the  examinations  is  master  of 
education  is  scarcely  worth  preserving.  the  programme  ; and;  who  is  master  of  the  programme 

, “i8  sfl'id  also,  that  in  Ireland  the  poorer  classes  all  is  ultimately  master  of  the  teaching.”  There  can'  be 
"ff  t°  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  in  a matter  of  no  satisfaction  from  a Catholic  point  of  view,  when. the 
Jr1®  u ^ numbers  must  be  left  out  of  the  question  ; freedom  of  the  teacher  is  restricted  by  the  regulations 
“Wthe  poorer  class  do  not  want  a University  Education,  of  a mixed  Board.  I would  only  ask,  in  addition,  that 
that,  to  use  the  elegant  expression  of  Dr.  Mahaffy,  the  governing  body  should  be  thoroughly  representative 
you  do  not  give  a University  Education  to  " the  loafers  of  all  classes,  and  should  not  be  selected  exclusively 
Wo  spend  their  days  spitting  into  the  Liffey.”  Well,  I from  any  section  or  party  in  Deland. 
m J^PPy  to  think  that  all  Irish  Catholics  are  not  I now  come  to  the  question  of  Maynooth  Col- 

fMvTr  °f  that  description,  and  thait  the  number  of  lege  and  the  education  of  the  clergy.  I suppose 

O^r10  2entlemen  in  the  various  professions,  the  I may  take  it  for  granted  that  no  solution  of  our 
whohe  merchants,  the  well-to-do  Catholic  farmers,  to  educational  troubles  can  be  regarded  as  final  and 
v ot  tlie  Catholic  gentry,  who  desire  a Uni-  satisfactory  that  would  not  make  it  possible  for  the 

versriy  to  which  they  can  send  their  sons  without  any  representatives  of  the  clergy,  and  for  ecclesiastical 
“ouMe  to  their  consciences,  is  very  large  and  very  likely  students  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  obtain  degrees  in 

2 F 
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Arts  and  Philosophy.  I think  nobody  denies  the  ad-  The  fact  is,  that  supreme  importance  is  attachei  ■ 
vantage  to  society  generally  of  a cultured  and  well-  and  very  naturally  attached,  in  Maynoolh  to  purelj 
eduoated  clergy.  The  priest  is  a man  who,  in  Ireland  professional  studies.  That  is  quite  right,  and  as  it 

at  least,  exercises  an  educational  influence  of  no  incon-  should  be,  and,  for  my  part,  as  things  stand,  I certainly 

siderable  kind  on  his  parishioners,  on  the  children  in  do  not  wish  it  otherwise.  The  Theological  School 

the  schools,  on  the  young  men  and  women  who  are  pre-  overshadows  everything,  and  subjects  that  are  not  im- 
paring  to  face  the  world,  on  the  manhood  of  the  nation  mediately  connected  with  Theology  are  regarded  as  of 
who  do  the  thinking  and  working  in  practical  life,  and  very  secondary  and  subordinate  importance.  The 
who  give  the  impulse  and  direction  to  all  popular  move-  library,  for  instance,  is  well  stored  with  theological 
ments.  Is  it  not  a matter  of  great  importance  that  books,  and  kept  up  to  date  in  that  department; 
such  an  influence  should  be  enlightened  by  knowledge  hut  in  the  department  of  'Literature,  either  Ancient  or 
and  training,  and  that  the  men  who  exercise  it  should  Modern,  it  is  very  poorly  supplied.  The  Theological 
be  not  only  capable  of  thinking  out  problems  for  them-  Faculty  and  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  have  degrees 
selves,  but  that  they  should  bring  to  the  task  a store  that  are  as  highly  prized  as  any  State  degrees  to  offer 

of  knowledge  both  broad  and  deep,  arid  a wide  ac-  to  their  successful  students  j wo  have  nothing  of  that 

quaintance  with  the  best  that  has  been  said  and  written  kind  at  all.  The  result  of  this  condition!  of  things  would 
on  the  subjects  with  which  they  have  to  deal?  A man  not  be  so  deplorable  if  tlio  Litenuediate  Education  of 
so  equipped  is  surely  less  likely  than  another  to  he  the  country  had  not  to  bo  carried  out  by  the  very  men 
influenced  by  popular  passions  and  by  the  excitement  who  labour  under  such  disadvantages.  Hence,  we 
of  the  crowd.  Is  it  not  eminently  desirable  that  the  think  that,  in  the  interests  of  education  generally,  as 
man  who  is  brought  into  most  direct  and  most  frequent  well  as  in  the  interests  of  tihe  clergy,  it  is  very  neces- 
contact  with  all  classes  of  people  should  be  the  equal,  sary  that  the  University  should  come  to  our  assistance, 
at  least  in  scholastic  acquirements  anid  in  general  re-  and  help  us  to  lift  up  that  department  of  the  studies 
finement,  of  the  best  educated  amongst  his  flock  ? to  its  proper  level. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  we  should  he  asked  Now,  the  question  has  been  raised,  I believe,  as  to 
to  what  extent  the  education  of  the  clergy  in  those  whether  it  might  not  be  better  to  have  these  literary 
liberal  arts  and  exact  Sciences  is  carried  out  at  May-  and  scientific  studies  carried  on  in.  Dublin  in  direct 
nooth.  I would  point  out  in  reply  that  Maynooth  is,  connection  with  the  University  than  to  have  them,  gone 
in  the  main,  a Theological  School,  which  was  intended  through  under  such  difficulties  in  Maynooth.  That  is,  i 
from  the  beginning,  and  all  through  its  history,  to  sup-  undoubtedly,  a question  of  very  great  importance  for  us 
ply  the  country  with  priests,  educated  and  trained  for  and  for  the  ‘College.  Unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
the  professional  work  of  tlie  ministry.  The  chief  sub-  glorious  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Church  was  that 

jects  taught  in  the  College  accordingly  are  Theology,  in  which  the  liberal  Arts  and  all  the  sciences  were 

Holy  Scripture,  Canon  Law,  Ecclesiastical  History,  taught  side  by  side  with  Theology  in  the  Universities. 
Scholastic  Philosophy,  and  the  Rubrics  and  Liturgy  of  Thero  is  a good  deal  also  in  the  contention  that  men 
the  Church.  Some  provision  is  made  for  the  teaching  who  are  brought  up  together  in  the  same  school,  and  j 

of  the  Arts  and  Sciences ; but  the  provision  is  quite  compete  in  friendly  rivalry  for  the  same  prizes,  contract  j 

inadequate,  and  the  education  of  the  whole  country  relations  of  friendship  that  are  pleasant  and  valuable  i 

suffers  on  account  of  the  deficiency.  The  Trustees  in  after-life.  The  very  atmosphere  of  the  University  ; 

have  never  been  able  to  expend  on  that  department  expands  the  judgment,  widens  the  sympathies,  has  the 
of  the  College  work  as  much  money  as  would  make  it  effect  of  killing  prejuldioe  and  bigotry,  and  gives  a 

thoroughly  efficient.  Their  funds  are  very  limited,  man  generally  a broader  view  of  things,  and  a more 

particularly  since  the  College  was  disendowed  ; and  tolerant  regard  for  the  opinions  of  others.  All  that  is  j 

they  are  slow  to  divert  any  considerable  share  of  them  perfectly  true  ; and,  speaking  for  myself  and  for  my  ! 

to  purposes  for  which  they  do  not  think  they  were  ever  colleagues  in  the  Arts  department  in  Maynooth,  we  \ 

directly  intended.  They  do  the  best  they  can  ; but  are  strongly  of  opinion  that,  at  least  from  the  scholastic  j 

whatever  they  can  even  hope  to  do,  if  left  to  their  point  of  view,  these  studies  could  be  carried  on  far 

own  resources,  will  never  be  sufficient  to  put  the  Arts  more  successfully  and  satisfactorily  in  Dublin  than  in  j 

studies  in  the  College  on  the  footing  they  ought  to  Maynooth.  But  then,  also,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  j 

occupy,  if  the  clergy  are  to  be  thoroughly  educated  and  the  fact  that  there  may  be  difficulties,  and  possibly  1 

fitted  for  the  discharge  of  their  educational  duties.  insuperable  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  that  arrangement,  ;• 

Now,  in  my  opinion,  the  thing  most  needed  by  tlw  at  least  as  far  as  the  general  body  of  the  students  we  j 

students  in  this  department  in  Maynooth  is  the  stimulus  concerned.  For  the  Council  of  Trent,  after  weighing 

of  working  for  degrees,  and  for  the  rewards  and  distinc-  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both  systems,  in 

tions  of  a University.  It  i»  the  conviction  of  everyone  the  matter  of  clerical  education,  took  a very  definite  j 

in  Maynooth  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the  teaching  course,  from  which  Catholic  authorities  are  by  no  means  j 

of  our  students  in  Arts,  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  disposed,  without  seeing  their  way  very  clearly,  to  ' 

young  men,  in  their  circumstances  and  at  their  stage  depart.  The  Council  recognised  all  the  advantages  of  | 

of  development,  to  attach  sufficient  importance  to  ac-  University  life;  its  intellectual  environment,  its  ac-  j- 

curacy  of  knowledge,  to  precision  of  thought  and  speech,  tivity  and  enterprise,  the  intercourse  of  the  best  minds 

to  purity  and  distinction  of  style,  unless  some  greater  representing  the  various  arts  and  sciences,  the  ad-  | 

inducements  are  held  out  to  them  than  those  that  vantage  of  the  sharp  encounter  of  thought  with  thought-, 

exist.  It  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  realise  the  neces-  and  of  opinion,  -with  opinion,  amongst  the  most  highly- 

sity  of  a thorough  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  gifted  ; and  far  from  condemning  Universities,  or  with- 

any  subject  in  which  they  are  interested,  and  generally  drawing  the  clergy  from  them  altogether,  it  maintained, 

to  open  up  their  minds  to  things  that  interest  educated  and  even  extended,  tlieir  privileges,  and  made  it  a con- 

men,  and  occupy  the  thoughts  of  cultivated  people  dition  of  the  appointment  of  a Bish-op  that  he  should 

everywhere,  unless  they  get  the  advantage  of  a genuine  be  a Master  or  Doctor,  or,  at  least,  a Licentiate  of  some 

University  training,  and  an  opportunity  of  competing  public  academy  or  University ; bub  it  also  recognized 

with  others  for  the  honours  and  degrees  of  a University,  that  poor,  fallen  human  nature  requires  many  aids  and 

There  are,  it  is  needless  to  say,  very  distinguished  props  if  it  is  to  maintain  a genuine  spirit  of  religion  in 

exceptions,  men  of  such  ability  that  they  would  make  the  world  ; and,  accordingly,  it  decreed  that  most  of  the 

their  way  under  any  system  ; nor  do  I suggest  for  a young  candidates  for  Orders  should  be  taken  away  fro31 

moment  that  the  average  man  idoes  not  lake  advantage  the  centres  of  worldliness  and  dissipation,  and  pre- 

of  the  opportunities  he  enjoys  ; but  what  I say  is,  that  pared  in  retirement,  and  in  the  discipline  of  prayer  and 

the  people  in  charge  of  these  studies  have  not  at  their  study,  for  the  priesthood..  You  all  remember,  I 

disposal  those  academic  rewards  which  make  such  sure,  the  eloquent  words  in  which  Edmund  iBurke,  m 

studies  particularly  attractive ; and  until  they  have  his  “ Letters  to  a Peer  of  Ireland  on  the  Penal  Laws 

such  rewards  to  offer  for  the  excellence  of  the  work  against  Irish  Catholics,”  pointed  out  the  necessity  of 

done,  the  work  will  of  necessity  remain  imperfect  and  the  special  discipline  of  the  seminary  for  the  Catholic 

unfinished.  clergy.* 

* Extract  from  Burke's  “ Letter  to  a Peer  of  Ireland  on  tlie  Penal  Law?  against  Irish  Catholics  " t—  . 

“When  we  are  to  provide  for  the  education  of  any  body  of  men  we  ought  soriouslv  to  consider  tlio  particular  functions  they  are 
perform  in  life.  A Homan  Catholic  Clergyman  is  the  minister  of  a very  ritual  religion,  and  bv  his  profession  subject  to  many  restraint. 

His  life  is  a life  full  of  strict  observances,  and  his  duties  are  of  a laborious  nature  towards  himself,  and  of  the  highest  possible  trust  towaros 
others.  The  duty  of  confession  alone  is  sufficient  to  set  in  the  strongest  light  the  necessity  of  his  having  an  appropriated  mode 
education.  The  theological  opinions  and  peculiar  rites  of  one  religion  never  can  be  properly  taught  in  universities  founded  for  the  pur- 
poses and  on  the  principles  of  another  which  in  many  points  are  directly  opposite.  If  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  inlendod  for  celibacy 

and  the  functiona  of  confession,  is  not  strictly  bred  in  a seminary  wliere  these  things  are  respected,  inculcated,  and  enforced  as  sacree, 

and  not  made  the  subject  of  derision  and  obloquy,  he  will  he  ill-fitted  for  the  former,  and  the  latter  will.be  indeed  in  his  bands  a ternew 
instrument.  No  man,  no  set  of  men,”  he  adds, 11  are  fit  to  administer  the  affairs  or  regulate  the  interior  economy  of  a church  to  w 
they  are  enemies.” 
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It  is  also  a fact  that  in  France  and  Spain  and  Italy, 
■j  .enelially  in  the  countries  ixS  .which,  the  provisions  oE 
lha  Council  of  Trent  have  been  adopted,  that  the  sep- 


aration of  candidates  for  the  Church  from  those  in- 
. . r —lor  mi, ron  its  ia  much  more  rigorous  and 


tended  for  secular  pursuits  _ 

more  prolonged  than  it  is  with  us.  There,  boys  of  a 
tender  acre  are  taken  and  set  apart  from  their  very 
imvhood  m the  small  seminaries,  and  brought  up  under 
» special  regime  of  piety  and  study  in  preparation  for 
clerical  life  ; and  the  Governments  of  France  arid  Italy, 
since  the  days  of  Napoleon,  have  seen  the  necessity  of 
such  institutions,  an'd  have  maintained  them  at  the  cost 
cf  the  State.*  One  of  the  most  eloquent  speeches  in 
defence  of  these  institutions  that  I have  ever  read  was 
delivered  by  M.  Guizot,  the  famous  Protestant  states- 
man when  his  Government  was  attacked  for  supporting 
Sa  little  seminaries  or  Secondary  clerical  schools  in 
France  Well,  of  course,  I cannot  speak  with  any 
authority  on  a subject  of  this  kind.  Wo  regard  our 
Bishops,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  See,  as  the 
persons  who  are  alone  competent  to  decide  where  and 
tow  the  studies  of  ecclesiastical  students  are  to  be 
carried  on.  The  Professors  merely  offer  an  opinion 
on  the  scholastic  side  of  the  question.  Ib  may 
be  that  the  Bishops,  after  a time  at  least,  _ may 
see  their  way  to  combine  ecclesiastical  discipline 
with  attendance  at  the  University  eo  as  to  secure 
at  the  same  time  the  advantage  of  both  one  and  the 
other.  It  may  also  be  that  they  would1,  object  altogether 
to  expose  these  young  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  at 
their  critical  age,  to  any  contact,  direct  or  indirect,  with 
the  world,  and  with  the  free  and  easy  ways  of  a secular 
University.  An  expression  of  their  wishes  in  the 
matter  can,  of  course,  be  very  easily  obtained  from 
them.  If  the  University  in  Dublin  is  satisfactory.  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  in  any  oase,  a house  would  be  very 
soon  established  in  connection  with  it,  from  which  the 
young  priests  who  are  already  ordained  could  be  pre- 
pared for  the  work  of  teaching.  Moreover,  I should 
say  that  the  more  satisfactory  the  University  would  be 
from  a Catholic  point  of  view,  and  the  more  completely 
it  would  have  the  confidence  of  the  Bishops  and  clergy, 
the  greater  the  likelihood  that,  at  least  in  the  course  of 
some  time,  all  our  students  in  Arts  would  be  got  into  it. 
At  the  outset  it  would  be,  perhaps,  more  or  less  a, 
leap  in  the  dark  to  transfer  them  all  at  once,  and  until 
we  see  our  way  we  must  at  least  face  the  supposition 
that,  for  the  present,  the  studies  musb  bo  carried  on  as 
hitherto,  in  Maynooth.  Ib  is  quite  certain  that  con- 
nection with  the  University,  whether  direct  or  indirect, 
is  essential,  if  the  clergy  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  to 
be  fully  educated.  Even  indirect  connection  would  help 
to  lift  up  the  study  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  in  May- 
nooth to  an  extent  that  would  be  most  beneficial  to 
the  clergy  and  to  the  country. 


How  I would  like  to  say  just  a word  about  our 
numbers  and  staff.  Wo  have  at  present  about  2S0  or 
300  students  who  are  occupied,  more  or  less  directly, 
with  Arts  subjects.  The  great  majority  of  these  com- 
bine their  Arts  studies  with  Mental  and  'Natural 
Philosophy  during  the  first  three  years  of  their  College 
course.  Some  time  ago  the  Professors,  or  at  least  a 
certain  number  of  them,  asked  to  have  the  course 
lengthened  by  another  year ; for  too  many  classes  arid 
subjects  have  to  be  crammed  into  blio  time  at  our  dis- 
posal. But.  the  Trustees,  out  of  consideration  for  the 
parents  of  the  students,  many  of  whom  axe  very  poor, 
and  have  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  pay  for  their  boys 
®the  Intermediate  Schools,  sometimes  for  four,  five,  or 
years,  before  they  come  to  us,  and  often  again  during 
the  early  years  of  their  time  in  Maynooth,  could  not  see 
their  way  to  make  the  course  any  longer  than  it  is.  A 
good  number  of  our  students  have  taken  Exhibitions  in 
the  Intermediate  Schools,  and  we  have  a certain  number 
of  the  winners  of  Classical  gold  medals  and  other  high 
distinctions  in  the  Ancient  Classics,  English,  Modem 
Languages  and  Mathematics.  On  the  staff  we  have  only 
four  or  five  Professors  in  the  purely  literary  depart- 
ment,  one  Professor  of  Ancient  Classics,  one  of  English, 
one  of  Modem  Languages,  and  one  of  Irish.  We  expect 
jo  have  a second  Professor  of  Classics  next  year.  We 
neve  also  one  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  a Professor 
of  Music.  In  the  Philosophical  department,  there  are 
Professors  of  Mental  Philosophy,  one  Professor  of 
“nysics,  and  a Lecturer  in  'Biology.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  we  are  living  aiway  from  the  city ; that 
^e  have  no  tutors,  or  grinders,  or  coadhes,  such  as  are 
“ be  found  in  the  largo  cities,  around  the  great  centres 
teaming.  The  whole  work  of  grinding,  teaching,, 
jooturmg,  and  examining  lias  to  be  done  by  the  same 
. umduals.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  the  work 
w be  brought  up  to  a good  University  standard,  the 


staff  must  be  considerably  increased.  I do  not  at  all  

say  that  the  standard  at  present  is  not  as  good  as  the  tfay  20,  1902. 
standard  of  a great  many  of  the  so-called  Universities,  — - 

for  I am.  convinced  that  it  is  much,  better  ; but  I say  that  J-  F. 
it  can  easily  be  raised ; but  in  order  to  raise  it  we  Hogan,  d.d. 
require  both  more  teaching  and  teaching  of  a better 
kind.  There  are  apparently  no  funds  in  Maynooth 
to  supply  us  with  one  or  the  other.  How 

the  teaching  is  to  be  secured,  then,  is  a 

matter  that.  I must  leave  to  others  to  decide.  The  "Vice- 
President  will  probably  be  able  to  tell  what  the  College 
is  capable  of  doing  in  the  matter.  As  far  as  I am 
concerned,  I should  be  sorry  to  make  any  suggestion, 
or  to  put  forward  any  claim,  that  might  endanger  the 
prospects  of  the  Catholic  laity ; for  I know  perfectly 
well  that  they  suffer  much  more  severely  from  the  ex- 
isting condition  of  things  than  we  do.  They  feel  the 
injustice  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  every  day  they  find 
themselves  excluded  from  office  and  emolument,  on 
account  of  their  loyalty  to  their  Church,  and  their  refusal 
to  go  to  the  only  University  establishment  worthy  of 
the  name  that  exists  in  the  country. 

I should  wish,  however,  to  point  out  that  the  Catholic 
laity  suffer  as  much,  if  not.  more,  than  we  do  ourselves 
from  the  defective  training  of  our  young  priests  in  the 
subjects  about  which  I have  been  speaking.  A great 
number  ef  young  lawyers,  doctors,  journalists,  civil 
servants,  and  business  men  of  the  country  receive  their 
Secondary  Education  in  schools  conducted  by  priests 
educated  with  us.  There  axe  some  thirty  or  forty  of 
these  schools  or  Colleges  scattered  up  and  down  through 
the  country,  and  the  teachers  in  them  are  nearly  all 
Maynooth-educated  men.  Now,  knowing  what  I know 
of  the  preparation  these  men  make  in  Maynooth  for  the 
duties  they  have  to  discharge  in  these  Colleges,  I have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  on  the  whole,  and  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  ease,  they  are,  and  must  be,  very 
imperfectly  flitted  for  their  wox-k.  Ireland  is  about  the 
only  country  in  Europe  in  which  there  is  no  Normal, 

School  or  University  in  which  they  could  get  trained. 

Our  students  at  Maynooth  spend  a few  years,  at  the 
beginning  of  their  course  of  studies  in  Aits,  carrying 
them  on,  as  I have  said,  for  the  most  part,  concurrently 
with  Philosophy.  They  then  spend  four  years  at 
Theology,  Canon  Law,  Scripture,  and  other  professional 
studies.  A certain  limited  number,  eight  or  ten  each 
year,  remain  over  for  two  or  three  additional  years 
for  special  studies  in  Theology  ; but  once  they  leave  the 
early  classes  practically  nothing  further  is  done  to 
prepare  them  for  the  work  to  which  many  of  them  have 
to  devote  their  lives. 

I need  not,  I am  sure,  inform,  anyone  here  that  four 
or  five  years  spent  at  theological  and  philosophical 
studies  do  not  afford  the  best  preparation,  or  any 
immediate  preparation,  for  the  work  of  teaching  Clas- 
sical Greek  and  Latin,  English,  Mathematics,  Experi- 
mental Science,  and  Modern  Languages.  I leave  aside 
altogether  the  question  of  general  culture  and  learning 
amongst  the  parochial  clergy.  I am  speaking  now 
merely  of  the  teachers. 

Now  we,  the  Professors  in  that  department  in  May- 
nooth, find  ourselves  in  a sort  of  vicious  circle.  We 
find  that  the  students  coming  in  to  us  are  not  as  well 
trained  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  the  'teachers  we  send, 
out  to  them  are,  and  must  be  from  the  nature  of  the 
oase,  very  often  entirely  unfitted  for  their  work.  We 
have  all  suffered  from  the  same  drawbacks,  and  if  there 
are  any  exceptions  to  the  rule,  the  number  is  certainly 
not  very  large. 

"We  may  be  told  that  things  are  now  certain  to  im- 
prove, seeing  that  the  Intermediate  Board  is  sending 
round  inspectors  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
schools.  But  supposing  they  report  that  many  of  the 
teachers  are  incompetent,  how  will  that  help  us  1 We 
know  that  already  without  any  inspectors  to  tell  it  to 
us.  Tlie  question  is,  how  the  defect  is  to  be  remedied. 

The  conditions  of  life  in  these  schools  are  nob  so  at- 
tractive as  to  make  anyone  take  much  trouble  to  fib  him- 
self for  it.  Life  there  is  laborious  and  monotonous, 
and  the  teachers,  as  a rule,  are  very  badly  paid.  Were 
it  not  for  the  religious  motive  that  sustains  them  they 
would  not  remain  at  the  work  at  all.  If  they  got  a 
suitable  training  their  work  would  be  both  easier  and 
more  attractive,  and  they  would  confer  by  their  im- 
proved methods  an  enormous  educational  advantage  on 
the  whole  country.  It  is  quite  immaterial  to  me 
whether  that  braining  is  given  in  Maynooth  or  in 
Dublin.  I only  ask  that  it  may  be  given  somewhere. 

In  case,  however,  any  arrangement  were  made  by  which 
the  work  of  the  Arts  Faculty  in  Maynooth  would  be 
brought  into  connection  with  the  University,  I should 
like  to  stipulate,  on  behalf  of  the  Professors,  that  no 
examiners  from  any  other  College  should  have  a right 


* See  1 L'F.ducation,”  by  Mgr.  Duparioup.  Vol.  I.,  p.  336. 
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to  vote  at  the  examination  of  our  students,  unless  we 
had  a corresponding  right  in  regard  to  theirs.  The  one- 
sided system,  by  which  certain  Professors  examine 
their  own  students,  and  also  examine  other  students 
who  are  competing  with  them,  has  broken  down  in  the 
Royal  University.  It  has  never  been  anything  but  a 
makeshift  anywhere.  It  is  annoying,  and  almost  de- 
grading, to  one  set  of  the  teachers.  _ The  “Jury 
mixte”  has,  I believe,  been  abandoned  in  Belgium. 

It  was  proposed  in  France  under  the  Second  Empire 
when  freedom  of  education  was  obtained ; but  the 
French  saw  the  futility  of  it  without  waiting  to  make 
the  experiment.*  There  would  be  just  as  great  an 
objection  to  having  people  going  round  in  the  shape 
of  University  standard  men  who  would  not  be  associated 
with  any  of  the  faculties.  That,  too,  was  tried  in 
France  and  very  soon  abandoned.  Make  it,  if  you  like, 
a condition  that  the  Professors  should,  from  this  for- 
ward, give  clear  proof  that  they  are  men  of  University 
standing ; but  once  you  have  done  that  give  them  their 
liberty,  and  do  not  put  odious  restrictions  upon  them, 
and  ask  them  to  do  University  work  whilst  you  deny 
them  the  rights  of  University  Professors.  We  have 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  see  our  work  tested'  by 
others,  provided  we  also  get  an  opportunity  of  testing 
theirs. 

8572.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Heaiy. — Were  you  in  Prague 
yourself? — Yes,  my  lord. 

8573.  You  visited  Prague  ? — Yes. 

8574.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  two  teaching 
Universities  that  exist  there ; I ask  the  question,  be- 
cause we  were  informed  to-day  by  a witness  that  he 
did  not  know  in  the  whole  world  any  city  where  there 
were  two  teaching  Universities.  Oould  you  tell 
us  what  you  know  about  these  two  teaching 
Universities? — Since  about  1880  the  second 
University  has  been  established  in  Prague,  to 
satisfy  the  Czech  population  of  Bohemia.  I am  not 
quite  certain  whether  they  have  all  the  faculties  in  the 
new  University,  but  they  have  certainly  several  facul- 
ties, and  I know  they  have  a Faculty  of  Theology 
there.  There  is  a Catholic  Faculty  of  Theology  both 
in  the  German  University  of  Prague  and  in  the  Czech 
University  in  the  same  city. 

8575.  I met  a Bohemian  nobleman  in  Oxford  at  the 
house  of  one  of  our  Commissioners  on  Suniday,  and  he 
told  me  that, -so  far  as  he  knew,  that  second  University 
was  in  complete  working  order,  and  I am  glad  to  know 
so  much  from  you?— Yes.  There  were  upwards  of  2,000 
students  at  the  new  University  in  the  year  1900. 

8576.  Mr  Justice  Madden.— -I  followed  with  interest 
your  abatement  with  regard  to  the  position  of  Catholics 
in  the  Universities  of  the  Continent,  more  especially  in 
the  German  Universities.  The  Professors  in  the  Ger- 
man Universities,  I understand,  are  officers  of  the 
State?— Yes. 

8577.  So,  I presume,  any  arrangement  that  has  been 
made  for  the  representation  of  Catholics  on  the  teach- 
ing staffs  of  the  German  Universities  is  the  result  of 
the  act  r>f  the  State? — Yes. 

8578.  It  would  not  be  possible  in  any  of  these  Uni- 
versities for  the  entire  of  the  teaching  staff  and  of  the 
governing  body  to  become  Catholic?— (Well,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  the  only  one  of  the  Universities  where  all  the 
Professors  are  Catholics  is  the  University  of  Braun  a- 
•berg.  At  Munster  a certain  number  of  the  Professors 
are  Protestants,  but  the  general  character  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  Catholic. 

8579.  I was  rather  referring  to  the  class  of  Uni- 
versity you  mentioned  that  had  a Protestant  or  Evan- 
gelical character? — Ye®. 

8580.  There  is  a certain  representation  given  to  Catho- 
lics there  by  the  State,  is  that  so? — Yes. 

8581.  I presume  you  are  aware  that  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, if  Catholics  come  in  sufficient  numbers,  arid  showed 
sufficient  ability,  the  entire  of  the  teaching  staff  and 
the  governing  body  might  become  Catholic?— I know 
that  is  a possibility. 

8599.  I am  not  dealing  with  it,  otherwise  than  a 
possibility? — I am  afraid  that  it  is  a very  remote  pos- 
sibility. * 

8583.  It  is  not  for  me  here  to  enter  into  a dis- 
cussion of  the  reason  why  it  is  a remote  possibility, 
but  I accept  your  statement  entirely.  Don’t  misunder- 
stand me.  The  fact  that  Catholics,  to  a great  extent, 
stand  outside  Trinity  College,  is  one  which  I recognise 
as  a fact,  and,  more  than  that,  I am  of  opinion  it  is  a 
fact  of  which  statesmen  should  take  account ; but  when 
_ y°u  ^ there  is  nothing  at  all  on  the  Continent 
' analogous  to  the  State  provision  made  here,  I wish  to 

* See  “ L’Enieignement  Superieur  en  Fnuu 


note,  in  assenting  to  that  statement,  that  although  at  pre- 
sent Trinity  College  has  what  you  call  an  Evangelical 
or  Protestant  character,  it  is  an  institute  in  which  the 
entire  of  the  staff  might  become  Catholic,  if  Roman 
Catholics  came  in  in  sufficient  numbers? — Yes,  but  we 
see  such  great  immediate  difficulties  in  advising  our 
young  men  to  go  to  Trinity  'College  that  I think  the 
possibility  of  such  a thing  taking  place  is  very  remote. 

8584.  I entirely  agree  with  you ; don’t  under- 
stand me  as  failing  to  recognise  that  as  a fact,  and  . a 
very  important  one  ? — One  of  the  distinctive  things 
about  Trinity  College  that  is  most  objectionable  to  ns 
is  that  the  Head  of  the  place  is  officially  bound  to  be 

hostile  to  us.  He  is  a clergyman 

8586.  Not  necessarily  ; you  are  mistaken  in  supposing 
that? — As  a matter  of  fact  he  has  been  for  ever  so  long. 

8687'.  Yes,  but  not  necessarily,  and,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  not  uniformly  from  the  foundation  of  the  Col- 
lege?— I know  that  there  have  been  intervals,  during 
which  the  head  of  the  College  has  not  been  a Pro- 
testant clergyman.  Bub  that  has  been  generally  the 
case.  Then  there  is  not  only  the  Divinity  School,  but 
several  clergymen  of  the  Episcopal  Church  are  Profes- 
sors in  the  secular  faculties  as  well,  and  nearly  aU  lie 
lay  gentlemen  in  Trinity  College  who  ore  Professors— I 
don’t  know,  of  course,  wliait  they  do.  I have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  interior  working  of  the  University  ; I don’t 
know  what  they  do  or  what  the  character  of  their  lec- 
tures to  their  students  may  be — I can  only  judge  of 
thorn  from  their  published  works,  and  the  lay  Professors 
in  Trinity  College,  or  a great  number  of  them,  have 

fiublished  books  ■which  are  extremely  hostile  to  Oaitho- 
ics,  and,  for  my  part,  I should  bo  exceedingly  sorry  to 
see  Catholic  young  men,  generally  speaking,  pub  under 
their  influence. 

9588.  I confess  myself  unable  to  recognise  the  books 
that  you  referred  to.  You  did  refer  to  a book  published 
by  a very  eminent  scholar  after  he  ceased  to  be  a 
Fellow — you  referred  to  that  as  tlio  only  philosophical 
work  that  you  are  aware  of  ? — Yes.  That  iij  the  work 
of  Dr.  Kells  Ingram  on  the  Philosophy  of  Auguste 
Comte. 

. 8589.  Then  you  cannot  have  been  aware  of  the 
lectures  on  Idealism  by  a very  distinguished  Fellow 
of  the  College,  not  the  less  worthy  of  attention 
because  he  happened  to  he  a Roman  Catholic,  Dr. 
Maguire — are  you  nob  aware  of  that  hook  ? — Yes ; that 
is  some  time  ago.  Dr.  Maguire  is  dead  and  gone. 

8590.  A very  short  time  ago.  But  I am  unable  to 
recognise  the  works  to  which  you  refer.  Before  you 
proceed  I should  like  to  correct  a misapprehension, 
because  I am  quite  certain  that  you  woulld  not  wish  in 
any  way  to  lead  to  misunderstanding.  You  referred  to 
the  eminent  Head  of  the  College,  ana  to  certain  lectures 
by  him,  on  the  “ Infallibility  of  the  Church,”  as  lectures 
delivered  to  students.  You  don’t  seem  to  be  aware  that 
those  lectures  were  delivered  by  him  before  lie  was  Head 
of  the  College,  when  he  was  Professor  of  Divinity,  and 
were  delivered  to  the  Divinity  students? — I am  quite 
aware  of  that. 

8591.  I thought  you  might  not  have  been  aware 
of  it?— But  the  objection  remains  that  the  man 
who  has  made  the  statement  to  his  students  that 
any  man  will  do  a good  work  who  rescues  his 
fellow-man  from  Roman  bondage,  that  the  man  who 
lias  said  that,  and  published  it  to  the  world,  is  the 
Head  of  the  College,  and  we  aro  asked  to  send  our 
young  men  to  the  College  of  which  lie  is  the  Head,  not 
for  a year  and  in  a passing  way  as  in  Germany,  but  the 
permanent  and  official  Head. 

8592.  Is  there  not  a distinction  between  lectures 
given  by  the  head  of  the  College  to  University 
students,  and  lectures  delivered  in  a Protestant  Di- 
vinity School,  whether  you  agree  with  them  or  not, 
to  Divinity  Students? — I don't  object  to  Dr.  Salmon 
giving  those  lectures  to  Divinity  students,  how- 
ever distasteful  the  words  may  bo  to  me.  The  ob- 
jection is,  that  the  man  who  has  given  these  lectures, 
and  published  them,  is  the  Head  of  the  College  to 
which  we  are  asked  to  send  our  young  men.  1 
would  wish,  before  passing  away  from  the  other  question, 
if  you  would  allow  me  to  say  it,  that  there  are  also  a 
number  of  lay  gentlemen  whom  I might  mention. 
Take  Professor  Dowden.  I was  reading  not  long  ag® 
some  of  the  lectures  of  Professor  Dowden.  I don 
mean  to  say  that  'he  ever  goes  'out  of  his  way  to  apac 
the  Chtholio  Church,  or  Catholic  belief,  but  what  1 W 
is,  that  whenever  Professor  Dowden,  as  'Professor 
English  Literature,  has  bo  deal  with  questions  u» 
:e,"  tyfc..  L'ajrd.  Yol.  II.,  pp.  310  and  foil. 
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now  religion  or  things  belonging  to  religion,  Munster  there  are  students  in  the  Philosophical 
touch  up  $10  Protestant  view  of  such  ques-  Faculty  -who  are  not  preparing  for  the  clerical  pro- 

to m7aT  don’t  blame  him  for  that.  That  is  a matter  fession.  _ 
for  himself.  But  what  I object  to  is,  that  we 
®f™TA.  4 -,n  send  vouncr  men  to  study  Literature 
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8604.  I unlderstand  that  in  both  there  are  a few  Rav.  J.  F.' 
students  who  are  not  being  so  trained,  but  that  the  Hogan,  J>.d, 
main  purpose  of  the  two  places  is  bo  train  for  the  clerical 
life? — In  Rraunsberg  that  is  the  case,  but  in  Munster  it 
is  not  so.  The  Philosophical  Faculty  at  Munster  is 
very  large  and  has  a great  number  of  students  who  are 
not  ecclesiastics. 

iareraiuio  > — * „ 8606.  In  that  case  we  will  put  aside  Munster,  but 

ticular  objection  to  1 rofessor  Dowde  , . J Braunsberg  is  rather  in  the  position  of  Maynooth  Col- 

Bg'T”  f .t”  , 8 lose  thrn  h . University  — Quite  ,o. 

make  suoh  an  absolute  difficulty , but  nearly  ©very  8&06.  And  bardly  serves  our  purpose  for  comparison 
Professor  in  Trinity  College  who  has  published  any  University  institutions  ?— What  I say  is,  that  the 

thing  that  touches  in  any  way  upon  religion  lias  diplomas  of  Braunsberg  are  looked  upon  as  those  of  a 
flrA  ^Wwoirfnc  to  iCktliolics.  by  the  Government,,  who  always  include  it 

in  their  official  list  of  Universities. 

8607.  It  cannot  give  degrees? — It  gives  a diploma. 

8608.  It  cannot  give  degrees? — That  is  so. 

8608.  And  I think  it  is  the  case  that  Munster  was 

endowed  chiefly  out  of  funds  which  were  originally 
Catholic  funds,  and  got  some  State  subvention  1 — That 
may  be. 

8610.  I only  wish  to  see  how  far  these  institutions 
which  you  mention  as  exclusively  'Catholic,  really  throw 
any  light  on  the  general  question  of  Universities ; 
and  they  seem  in  a very  limited  degree  to  correspond 
to  our  notion  of  a University,  one  being  a training 
College  exclusively  for  priests,  and  the  other  to  a very 

paiwowj  , , considerable  extent? — Yes,  but  you  see,  in  addition  to 

He  only  thing  I object  to  is,  that  we  should  be  assert  that,  I have  shown  that  special  provision  is  made  in 
to  send  our  young  men  to  a College  where  nearly  all  Bonn  alKj  Breslau  for  Catholics  besides, 
the  Professors  are  men  who  look  upon  the  world  in  gQll.  Just  to  pass  on  from  those  cases,  I have  fcl- 
Art,  Science,  and  Literature  from  the  Protestant  point  iow6d  your,  account  of  those  Universities  with  immense 
of  view.  interest,  because  they  seem  to  me  to  show  how  students 

8594.  You  mentioned  that  in  Germany  there  was  no  0f  different  denominations  can  study  very  happily  side 
difficulty  felt  on  grounds  similar  to  those  which  you  by  side,  provided  there  is  a little  give  and  take  on  the 
now  bring  forward,  provided  there  were  a Catholic  part  of  the  various  denominations? — Yes. 
faculty  and  Verein  in  the  University ; I fail  to  see  why  Q612.  And  that,  so  far,  we  have  a beautiful  example 
the  same  principle  should  not,  be  applicable  _in  Ire-  o{  mixe(1  education,  because  there  is  a sort  of  arrange- 

land ? — I also  pointed  out,  I think,  with  regard  to  the  ment  or  understanding  between  the  various  denomina- 

Universiti.es  in  Germany,  that,  as  a rule,  the  staff  is  tions? — Yes ; but  then,  of  course,  the  institutions  that 

much  larger  than  it  is  in  our  Universities.  The  staff  ^av0  been  offered  to  us  by  the  Government  in  Lei  and 

of  a place  like  Halle,  in  the  Philosophical  Faculty  would  jor  University  purposes  are  entirely  different  from  these 

he  much  larger  than  the  staff  in  Trinity  College.  There  German  institutions. 

is  a much  greater  variety  of  teachers  in  such  a Uni-  8613.  In  order  to  bring  them  into  some  degree  of 
versity  to  choose  from.  A great  many  of  these  Pro-  re5emiblance,  it  is  rather  interesting  to  see  what,  would 

fessors  never  write  or  say  anything  that  Catholics  can  nec6ssar7j  for  following  out  your  account,  by  a little 
or  do  object  to,  and  the  students,  who  are  members  of  concession  and  adaptation,  you  might  get  similar  in- 

the  Yerein  in  such  a University,  can  choose  the  Pro-  gtitutions  in  Ireland.  As  far  as  I see,  the  recog- 

fessors  whose  lectures  they  attend,  and  if  any  Professor  nition  of  religion  in  these  German  Universities  consists, 

ic  known  to  be  hostile  in  the  University  to  Catholicism,  grst  0f  ^ jn  the  double  Faculty  of  Theology,  Catholic 

“ u..  ' arid  Protestant,  next,  in  two  Chairs  in  the  Philosophical 

Faculty,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  in  one  extreme 
case — there  may  be  others,  but  I don’t  know  of  others — 
in  the  case  of  the  University  of  'Bonn,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a Oa.hh.onc  Chair  of  Law? — Yes.  But  besides 


be  asked  to  send  young  men  to  study  Literature 
uder  professor  Dowden. 

am  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  your 
Winns  to  Trinity  College  is  the  fact  that  Pro- 
Sso^Dowden  is  in  that  College,  Professor  of  English 
literature?— I assure  you  that  I have  no^  par- 


emressed  views  that  are  antagonistic  to  Catholics. 
Take  for  instance,  the  Professor  of  German.,  ‘Dr.  Selss, 
who ’has  published  a History  of  German  Literature. 
Hat  history  is  exceedingly  hostile  to  Catholics. 
There  is  Dr.  Bury,  a very  distinguished  mam.  He  is 
the  Professor  of  Greek  in  Trinity  College,  and  he  has 
published  an  edition  of  Gibbon’s  "Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,”  with  an  introduction,  notes, 
and  appendices.  These  notes  and  appendices  are  very 
scholarly,  and  show  a very  wide  range  of  learning,  but 
they  are  full  of  controversial  matter,  and  present  the 
Protestant  side  of  everything.  I don’t  object  to  Pro- 
fessor Bury  doing  that,  or  Professor  Selss,  or  Pro- 
fessor Dowden,  or  any  other  of  them.  They  are 
perfectly  welcome  to  do  it,  as  far  os  I am  concerned. 


then  the  students  are,  whenever  the  occasion  arises, 
forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the  Verein  to  go  to  him  at  all. 

8595.  I recognise  two  facts  ; first  of  all,  that  Catho- 
lics do  not  resort  to  Trinity  College  in  consider- 
able numbers,  and,  secondly,  the  fact,  which  is 


McesearjTrMuit  of* the  "other*  teachers  and  the  Professors  in  the  secular  faculties  at  Bonn  and 

others  connected  with  the  College  are,  as  a matter  of  Breslau,  who  must  be  Catholics  there  is  also  a large 

fact,  with  certain  exceptions,  Protestants,  and  naturally  number  who,  as  a matter  of  fact,  are  Catholics,  in 

write  from  a non-Oatholic  point  of  view  ; but  what  I equity  the  system  of  equality  or  pantat  is  observed, 

cannot  understand  is,  wliy  you  have  expressed  these  though  nob  as  fully  as  it  might  be. 

facts  in  the  language  which  you  have  used,  when  8614.  One  can  easily  imagine  concessions  of  that 
you  say  that  Catholics  are  shut  out.  That  they  stand  kind  made  in  places  lake  the  Queens  Colleges  1— Yes ; 
outside,  to  a great  extent,  is  a matter  that  I appreciate,  it  can  be  imagined  certainly. 

and  I think  it  a very  important  fact ; but  I don’t  quite  8615.  What  I would  he  g-ad  to  follow  out  would  be 
understand  how  they  are  shut  out?— Speaking  for  my-  this;  what  corresponding  conditions  are  there  under 
self,  and  for  the  'Catholics  whom.  I know,  we  feel  our-  which  the  ban  could  be  removed  Lorn  the  Queens 
selves  just  as  much  shut  out  from  conscientious  motives  Colleges  in  Ireland.  You  have,  first  of  all,  State  con- 
a*  if  there  were  a policeman  at  the  gate  to  keep  us  tool  of  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  Professors  f 
out.  — Yes.  , 

*96.  Professor  Butohbu. — Yon  mentioned  two  places  8616.  Under  the  present  conditions  of  the  Queens 
among  the  foreign  Universities  which  you  cited  as  being  Colleges  in  Ireland,  one  of  the  mam  objections  on  the 
exclusively,  or  aimosfc  exclusively,  Catholic,  namely,  part  of  Catholics  is  that  there  is  that  State  control 

Braunsberg  and  MiinBter  ? Yes  of  appointment  of  Professors,  which,  corresponds  to  tlie 

9597.  Do  you  regard  those  as  Universities  in  the  mode  of  appointment  in  the  foreign  Universities  ?—That 
’ sense?— They  are  regarded  in  Germany  as  Uni-  is  one  of  the  objections. 


versitiea,  and  when  the  Minister  of  Education  is  sending 
tis  circular  to  the  Universities  he  always  sends  the 
u^raty  circular  to  Munster  and  Braunsberg. 

.,“™'  Munster  is  properly  called  the  “ Acaldemy,"  is 
it  not?— Yes. 

9599-  Lid  it  has  got  two  faculties  ? — Yes. 

Philosophical  and  theological  ?— 'Yes. 
cwl.  And  Braunsberg  is  called  a “ Lyceum  ” ? — Yes. 
9°02.  It  has  also  got  the  same  two  faculties? — 'Yes. 
«wo,  And  is  it  not  the  case  that  both  these  insti- 
i lonf  6I'st  for  the  special  purpose  of  train- 
- who  are  studying  for  the  olerical 


8617.  That  is  still  felt  to  be  an  almost  insuperable 
objection'? — I think  so. 

8618.  And  there  is  no  use  looking  abroad,  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned,  for  any  help,  for  there  too,  we  have 
State  control?— But,  as  against  the  State  control,  I 
mentioned  that  the  clergy  in  Germany  and  in  Austria 
have  a political  position,  which  enables  them  to  exercise 
an  influence  upon  the  State  in  their  favour  in  appoint- 
ments of  the  kind. 

8619.  Yes  ; I thought  you  rather  suggested  that  it 
w studying  lor  cue  ™ was  a special  disability  of  the  Homan  Catholic  clergy 

Passion? — That  is  the  case  with  regard  to  in  this  country  that  they  could  not  exercise  that 
Braunsberg,  but  not  with  regard  to  Munster.  In  political  control.  I should  have  drawn  that  inference  if  I 
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had  not  known  the  faot  that  the  clergymen  of  the  as  the  Colleges  are  concerned  which  are  under  the 
Church  of  England  were  equally  ineligible  for  Parlia-  management  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  I think  that  lay 
mentt— Yes : but  the  Church  of  England  is  still  repre-  teachers  will  in  future  probably  have  a greater  opening 
sented  in  Parliament,  in  the  shape  of  I don’t  know  how  for  their  talents  than  they  have  had  up  to  the  present, 
many  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords.  8634.  You  think  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  lay 

8620.  P.rk™  th.t  m»y  to  pa«tel  oyer.  It  in  the  *•*■**■«  S” 

Queen’s  Colleges  there  were  concessions  similar  to  those  a a , teaching  in  these  schools  7 8 * °er“UI 

we  speak  of  winch  are  made  abroad-certain  Chairs  amount  of  .ay  teaciiing  iii  nnese  scuoois 

duplicated— what  would  be  the  effect?— I think  in  a 8636.  But  the  point  is,  ought  it  not  to  be  very  much 
country  like  Ireland,  where  the  population  is  mainly  increased ; at  present  it  hardly  exists!  I should  not 

Catholic,  it  is  only  natural  that  we  should  claim  that  object  in  the  least  to  see  it  increased, 

the  teachers,  even  in  University  establishments,  should  8636.  Is  there  any  chance,  looking  at  it  as  a matter 
be  men  of  Catholic  birth  and  education  in  the  main.  I 0f  making  a livelihood,  that  the  amount  of  lay  teaching 

should  not  object  to  a Protestant  Professor,  a sped-  will  be  much  increased  ?— I am  sure  there  would  be  a 

ally  distinguished  man,  in  some  particular  branch,  very  considerable  chance  for  laymen,  because,  as  a 

but  I think  in  the  main,  we  have  a right  to  an  establish-  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  young  men  that  we  turn 

ment  where  the  teachers  would  be  men  of  Catholic  birth  out  who  would  be  specially  qualified  is  at  present  rather 

and  education.  In  the  dispute  that  has  taken  place  in  limited.  We  have  very  great  difficulty  at  present  in 

Germany  in  recent  times,  in  connection  with  the  ap-  getting  suitable  men  as  teachers  in  these  Colleges, 

pointment  of  Dr.  Spailin,  a very  interesting  letter  was  Several  of  our  headmasters  have  had  to  go  to  England 

written  by  a Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Berlin,  Dr.  and  Scotland  for  teachers. 

Paulsen,  and  he  says  it  is  only  right  and  fair  that  8637.  One  would  then  like  to  consider  whether  the 

Catholics,  in  a province  where  they  are  in  the  majority,  layman  oould  ever  get  beyond  the  position  of  being  a 

should  have  an  opportunity  of  being  educated  by  men  mero  assistant  in  the  lower  work  of  Secondary  Edu- 


of  Catholic  birth  arid  education. 


cation? — Well,  I don’t  know.  You  see,  Ireland  is  pet- 


8621.  In  places  like  Cork,  where  there  is  a very  haps  different  from  most  other  countries  in  this  respeot, 

considerable  minority  of  Protestants,  you  would  not  that  the  clergy  of  both  denominations  'have  had  the 

object,  I suppose,  to  having  some  teachers  in  that  management  of  our  Secondary  Schools.  Secular  schools 

College  who  were  not  Catholics? — 'Well,  as  a matter  of  under  Protestant  management  are  generally  managed 

faot,  we  have  in  our  University  College  in  Dublin  by  a Protestant  clergyman. 

several  teachers  who  are  not  Catholics.  At  the  present.  8638.  I suppose  the  headmaster  is  usually  a Pro- 
time there  are  three.  testant  clergyman,  hut  that  cannot  be  said  of  the 

8622.  A fortiori,  you  would  not  abject  to  that  in  assistant  masters? — lb  cannot  be  said  of  the  assistant 
places  like  Cork? — If  the  governing  body  of  the  Uni-  masters. 


versity  were  satisfactory  to  us,  I should  not  object  in 
the  least  to  have  a number  of  Protestant  Professors. 

8623.  It  really  all  depends  on  the  governing  body  ? — 
It  all  depends  on  the  governing  body. 


8639.  Looking  to  your  own  Church,  you  don't  think 
a headmaster  could  be  a layman? — I confess  that 
I should  not  like  to  see  it  myseli  Many  of  those 
schools  have  been  erected  by  the  Bishops  mainly  for 


8624.  The  demand  here  is  different  from  the  demand  boys  intended  for  the  priesthood, 
which  your  Church  makes  on  the  Continent? — The  de-  8640.  Professor  Rhys. — I think  you  mentioned  that 
mand  is  different,  because  the  circumstances  are  dif-  you  have  a Professor  of  Celtic  at  Maynooth?— Yes. 


ferent.  The  circumstances  here  are  not  all  square  with 
the  circumstances  in  any  Continental  country. 

8625.  I admit  the  differences? — The  historical  de- 


8641.  Is  he  Professor  of  Celtic,  or  of  Irish  only?— He 
is  Professor  of  Irish. 

8642.  What  does  he  do — what  sort  of  work?— He  has 


yelopment  of  our  education  question  is  entirely  different.  to  teach  elementary  Irish  and  an.  advanced  course  of 
8626.  If  you  had  a satisfactory  governing  body,  you  Irish,  but  lie  also  gives  six  lectures  each  year  on  Irish 
would  not  object  to  a certain  kind  of  -mixed  education?  Archeology  and  Irish  History,  and  these  lectures  are 
— I object  to  mixed  education,  but  I don’t  think  I very  learned  and  very  interesting, 
would ! object  to  » Potato  Profoesor  toiiy  8643.  Ms  ptetty  TOll 

in  a University  which  would  he  mainly  under  Catholic  , . , 3 _ it  t„  „u 

control,  in  certain  subjects,  such  as  Mathematics,  his  classes  are  very  well  attended.  In  fart  aU  the 
Chemistry,  and  things  of  that  kind.  students  m the  tumor  classes  are  obliged  to  learn  Irish 


Chemistry,  and  things  of  that  kind.  , , , , . i 

8627.  I don’t  know  that  I understand  rightly  what  at J^.6.  P^lS6rll,^anie- 


862V.  1 mi  HMMI1  MW  <»  s&W.'mt  VSmid  Wamj.-I  m to  undented 

tou  mean  by  mixed  dduoatuon.  wliut  would  you  say  , , ... .....  * . ,. .. 

is  mixdd  education  1 — Mixed  education  would  be,  I »haf  with  teta ami >totort« I TteJ 

suppose,  something  like  what  was  proposed  in  tile  College  Professors.  In  answer  to  Mr.  : 

QuTn's  Colleges,  where  Catholics  and  Protestant,  were  I™  said  that  Professor  Bury  and  Professor  Mo 

to  be  taught  together,  and  religion  was  excluded.  tone  directly  oontroTersi.l,  treated  teny  «b- 

8628.  I don't  see  that  relii-Sn  would  necessarily  to  jeots ttm on Mt.-Oatholio  point  of  raw  * “ 

excluded  by  a system  of  education  to  which  both  which  made  it  undesirable  for  Catholics  to  attend  ttae 

Catholics  and  Protestants  can  resort.  That  is  mixed  lectures?  xes.  ...  . , , 

education,  you  don’t  object  to  that?— INo,  I don’t  abject  8645-  That  thfcy  went  out  of  their  way  to  mtroaure 
to  that.  anti-Oathnlic  matter  ? — I did  not  say  Professor  Dowd® 

8629.  At  the  end  of  your  evidence  you  spoke  of  the  goes  out  of  his  way  to  introduce  controversial  matter, 

defective  training  of  the  clergy  in  secular  subjects  as  I never  suggested  that;  but  what  I said  was  " 

being  one  great  disadvantage  in  the  discharge  of  their  whenever  he  has  to  touch  on  matters  bearing  on  r 

educational  work?— Yes.  ligion,  he  naturally  takes  the  Protestant  point 

8630.  And  I fully  recognise  that ; but  I should  like  and,  being  a Protestant,  it  is  quite  natural  that  tie 
to  ask  whether  you  consider  that  the  work  of  education  should  do  so. 


in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  Ireland  ought  to  be,  and  is 
likely  to  remain,  permanently  in  the  hands  of  tile 


8646.  Is  it  not  true  that  at  Munich  and  Wurtzbnrg 
large  number  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood  go 


clergy?— I don’t  think  it  ought  to  remain  exclusively  through  tho  ordinary  University  course  for  three  or  fout 


in  the  hands  of  the  clergy ; but, 


— — — ; — — n.>  ■ — > — — — — , years,  and  have  a year  iu  » saumunj  <«*.—  ■' — 

all  our  Intermediate  Colleges  through  the  country,  at  nnt  that  so? Yes  That  is  to  say,  the  students  of 

the  present  time,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  The  Theology  live  at  a convict  ” and  attend  lectures  at  the 
clergy  have  control  of  them,  but  the  clergy  employ  in  University  for  four  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  tame 
those  Colleges  a great  number  of  teachers  who  are  they  go  to  a pastoral  seminary,  where  they  remain  for 
qww*’  a n , . , _ a year,  learning  the  liturgy  of  the  Ohuroh',  and  kindred 

tMnkL  Ar617  T-TT  °f  ^ teaCler3’  1 subjects,  before  they  are  brought  into  the  active  ministry. 


think,  are  laymen? — Undoubtedly.  J y . ...  „ 

8632.  Suppose  there  were  better  secular  University  8647.  In  addition  to  those  who-  live  nitlie  c ^ . 

Education  for  the  laymen  of  Ireland,  do  you  think  there  ther?  a certain  number  who  lead  the  ordinary  u 
would  still  be  any  professional  career  for  laymen  as  versity  life? — There  may  be.  , . i- 

teachers  in  the  Secondary  Schools?— I think  there  8648.  Is  it  not  true  that  a Freiburg  Professor  iai  j 
would,  certainly.  The  better  educated  the  laity  are  wrote  a book  on  Universities  versus  seminaries,  w 
the  better  they  will  he  able  to  fight  their  way  against  view  °f  proving  that  this  system  is  quite  m “ 
all  comers.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  abide  by  the  with  the  mind  of  the  Counoil  of  Trent?— 
result.  That  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Heiner.  „ j. 

8633.  If  one  looks  at  it  from  the  financial  side — in  8649.  Why  is  it  that  the  system  is  not  practioa 

other  words,  is  it  possible  that  the  lay  teacher  oan  Ireland;  why could  you  not  arrange  a system  of  na  K 
compete  with  the  celibate  clergy,  or  with  the  teaching  four  years’ University  life,  in  company  with  laymen 
Orders  ; it  is  very  much  a financial  question  ? — As  far  ing  a similar  life,  and  one  year’s  seminary  training 
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_ +j.a+i  +hat  is  not  practicable  in  Ireland,  because 
rSTto  already  theological  teaming  in 
and  there  would  bo  no  question,  as  I 
jBa,  “ sending  our  theologians  into  the  Uni- 

«SS-  Su-Duose  that  something  could  be  established 
. V7bijn  which  would  include  the  Theological  Faculty? 
t .hnnld  be  delighted  to  see  a certain  number  of  our 
go  into  such  a faculty.  I would  have  no  ob- 
jection whatever.  On  the  contrary.  _ 
wAl  Would  you  havo  any  objection,  if  lb  could  by 
,ZZ  be  made  tie  normal  state  of  things!--!  would 
E »o  objection  wtatover  to  have,  m addition  to 
Snooth,  a Catholic  faculty  m a Unnoinity.  I should 
to  delighted  to  have  it.  . , , 

ffc62And  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  as  a rule, 
should  go  there? — Not  all  candidates  for  the  priesthood. 

T should  not  have  all  candidates.  . 

All  candidates  for  the  priesthood  go  at  Munich 
andWiirtzburg;  the  groat  bulk?-Yea,  they  do;  but 
there  are  several  places  in  Germany  where  they  have  the 
seminary  system,  and  in  others  the  University.  So  they 
Lve  both  systems,  and  if  the  University  failed  at  any 
time  they  could  fall  back  on  tlio  seminary  system 

You  think  the  University  system  would  not 
suit  in'  Ireland  ?-I  think  it  would  be  suitable.  I said 
distinctly  that  the  Professors  of  the  Arts  Faculty  at 
Ifarnooth  are  most  anxious  that  all  the  students  should 
m in  the  University  for  their  Arts  studies. 

8655  But  you  said  now  you  thought  only  a selected 
number  should  go?— For  Theology  a certain  selected 

number,  but  all  for  the  Arts. 

8656.  How  would  that  bo  practicable?— The  way  in 
which  it  would  be  practicable,  I suppose,  would  be  by 
the  establishment  of  a house  in  Dublin  in  connection 
with  the  University,  in  which  they  would  live. 


8657.  Dr.  Stabkie. — You  said  that  in  the  case  of  a ; 

teacher  in  a foreign  University,  if  he  exhibited  any  May  20,  1902. 
hostility  towards  Catholic  doctrine,  Catholics  should  be  — 
forbidden  to  go  to  his  lectures? — Yes  ; in  those  Uni-  Rev.  J.  F 
versities  where  the  danger  is  serious.  Elsewhere  a good  Ho8an'  V D‘ 
deal  is  left  to  the  spirit  of  the  students  themselves. 

8658.  I wish  to  understand  whether  you  refer  to 
hostility  exhibited  in  the  books  of  such  Professor,  or 
in  his  lectures  ?— Chiefly  hostility  exhibited  in  his 
lectures. 

8659.  You  have  noted  the  cases  of  certain  Professors 
in  Trinity  College  who  have  shown  hostility,  from  the 
Catholic  standpoint,  in  their  books  ? — Yes. 

8660.  I don’t  know  whether  you  wish  to  imply  that 
they  show  similar  hostility  in  their  lectures? — I don’t 
imply  anything  of  the  kind. . I have  said  distinctly 
that  I have  not  the  slighest  idea  of  the  character  of 
their  lectures. 

8661.  If  the  hostility  were  shown  only  in  their  books, 
and  if  the  hostility,  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  teachers, 
were  hostility  shown  in  their  lectures,  the  state  of 
affairs  in  each  case  would  be  very  different? — 'But,  at 
the  same  time,  if  a man  in  a German  University  showed 
very  considerable  hostility,  even  in  his  books,  I think 
that  the  students  would  not  go  to  him,  except  in  a 
very  exceptional  case. 

8662.  I have  never  heard,  and  I don’t  think  uny 
member  of  the  Commission  lias  ever  heard,  of  uny 
charge  against  any  Professor  or  Fellow  in  Trinity 
College,  or  in  any  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  of  showing 
the  slightest  hostility  to  any  Church  in  his  lectures? — 

That  is  quite  possible.  I have  absolutely  no  knowledge 
about  that.  I have  not  the  slightest  idea. 


The  TPtfness  withdrew. 


W.  F.  Barrett,  Esq.,  r.R.8.,  Professor  of  Experimental 
for  Ireland, 

8663.  Lord  Ridley. — I understand,  Professor  Barrett, 
that  you  have  prepared  a statement,  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  hear  it  from  you  ? — Yes,  my  lord.  Having 
been  Professor  of  Experimental  PhyBics  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  for  Ireland  since  1873,  and  at  pre- 
sent (for  the  fourth  time)  Dean  of  the  Faculty  in 
the  College,  I have  had  for  nearly  thirty  years  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  work  done  in  the 
College,  and  can  speak  with  some  confidence  regard- 
ing the  value  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  College,  and 
its  unique  position  among  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  country.  At  the  outset  I wish  it  to  be  understood 
list  I am  speaking  in  my  own  name,  and  not  with  any 
mandate  from  my  colleagues.  My  colleague,  Professor 
Hartley,  next  in  seniority  to  myself,  will,  I under- 
stand, be  examined ; I believe  our  views  are  not  very 
divergent.  I may  add  that  I am  here  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Department  under  which  our  College  is 
now  placed,  but  I am  not  to  lie  taken  as  in  any  sense 
representing  their  views,  of  which,  indeed,  I have  not 
been  informed. 

The  general  question  of  technical  education  is,  I 
gather,  not  before  the  'Commission,  hut  I may  perhaps 
mention  that  for  twenty-five  years  past  I have  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  development  of  technical  education 
in  Ireland,  having  been  ono  of  the  original  Governors 
of  the  first  Technical  School  established  in  this  country 
—that  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  where  upwards  of  1,000 
students  are  now  enrolled ; I am  at  present  a member 
of  the  Technical  Education  Committee  for  the  city 
of  Dublin,  and  also  of  a similar  committee  for  the 
Urban  Council  of  Kingstown.  In  1882  I was  instru- 
mental in  founding  the  Royal  Irish  Association  for  the 
teohnical  Training  of  Women,  an  institution  which  has 
d0B®>  end  is  doing,  much  valuable  and  useful  work. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  country  which  is  more  in 
°f>  and  none  that  will  more  profit  by,  a good 
technical  education,  applied  both  to  the 
industrial  arts  and  manufactures,  than  Ireland.  The 
P^pre  are  fond  of  learning,  and  very  quick  to  learn  ; 
quideer  and  more  intelligent  than  either  the  English 
Hootch;  every  recently-opened  Technical  School  in 
country  has,  I believe,  become  overcrowded  almost 
8ton  as  opened.  Their  remarkable  aptitude  for 


Physics,  and  Deau  of  Faculty,  Royal  College  of  Science 
examined. 

learning,  and  the  rapidity  with  .which  their  eyes  and  professor  W. 
hands  no  less  than  brains,  can  be  trained,  is  shown,  F Barrett, 
for  instance,  in  the  fact  that  girls  hitherto  accustomed  f.r.s. 
only  to  rough  field  labour,  learn  in  a few  weeks  fine 
lace  and  crochet  work.  To  take  a concrete  instance ; 
the  mechanician  employed  in  my  Physical  Laboratory— 
an  Irishman,  Michael  Lambert  by  name,  has  had.  no 
modern  advantages  such  as  artizans  enjoy  in  Great 
Britain,  and  yet  is  quite  the  most  skilful  and  intelligent 
craftsman  I have  ever  known. 

Here  I should  venture  to  say  that  the  establish- 
ment of  evening  scientific  and  technical  schools 
throughout  the  country  for  the  wage-earning  classes 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  preceded  not  only  by  the 
training  of  teachers  for  those  schools,  but  also  by  the 
scientific  and  technical  training  of  the  employers  cf 
labour,  of  the  directors  of  manufacturing  and  other 
industrial  companies,  &c.  Unless  the  employers  them- 
selves know  more  than  they  do  at  present  of  the  va-ue 
of  a thorough  scientific  and  technical  training,  they 
will  not  value  such  knowledge  in  their  subordinates,  and 
they  will  inevitably  go  down  before  their  better  trained 
competitors.  It  is,  I think,  obvious  that  all  education 
— and  this  is  particularly  true  of  Technical  Education 
—must  begin  at  the  top  of.  the  social  scale,  and  work 
downwards.  In  this  opinion  I am  supported  by  Mr. 

Hanbury,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  who  recently  re- 
marked, in  an  address  on  Technical  Education,  “ That 
he  believed  the  advantage  which  the  United  States 
and  Germanv  had  over  our  own  country  was  not  m the 
technical  education  of  their  working  classes,  but  in  the 
scientific  and  technical  education  of  the  great  leaders 
of  their  commerce  and  industry  . . . England  was  far 
behind  Germany  and  America  in  that  respect,  in  fact, 
technical  and  commercial  education  must  spread  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom.”  Higher  commercial  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  can  alone  create  leaders  and  captains 
of  industry,  and  where  you  find  such  men,  you  - also 
find  a flourishing  industry  in  this  country,  take,  for 
example,  the  case  of  Sir  Howard  Grubb  and  his  father, 
who  have  made  the  name  of  Dublin  famous  for  astro- 
nomical instruments.  There  is  no  reason  why  Dublin 
should  not  be  as  famous  for  its  electrical  engineering  a 3 
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lor  its  astronomical  in, t, aments.  But  at  the  present  of' the  teach™  in  SMW, 


‘ time  there  is  not  a om6.u  — --  — t - ■= 

ing,  nor  even  of  Mechanical  Engineering— and  the  two 
are  inseparable— to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  Ireland— 
a need  to  which  I have  been  drawing  attention  for  the 
last  fifteen  years.  Hence  I would  beg  leave  to  express 
my  strong  conviction  that  it  would  be  little  less  than  a 
national  disaster  if  there  should  be  further  delay  m 
making  provision  for  the  foundation  and  equipment 
of  a large  and  modern  College  of  Science  in  Dublin, 
suitable  for  higher  scientific  and  technical  instruction. 

We  have  already  had  in  Dublin,  for  over  thirty 
years  past,  experience  of  the  value  of  such  higher  scien- 
tific and  technical  training  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  a College  which  has  had  most  inadequate  funds, 
but  has,  nevertheless,  done,  and  is  doing,  splendid  work, 
within  the  limit  of  its  means,  though  without  any  power 
of  initiative  and  of  self-government. 

The  Royal  College  of  Science  was  founded  in  1867  to 
supply  scientific  and  technical  education  of  a University 
type,  and  this,  I understand,  is  the  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject before  the  Commission.  Particulars  as  regards  the 
foundation  and  scope  of  the  College  will  be  found  de- 
tailed in  the  14th  Report  of  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment. Some  additional  facts  are  given  in  the 
published  address  which  I gave  as  Dean  of  the  College 
in  1880.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Commission  which 
led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
was  a very  remarkable  and  influential  one,  number- 
ing among  its  members  quite  the  most  eminent  English 
and  Irish  scientific  men  of  the  day;  such  men,  for  ex- 
ample. as  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  late 
Lord  Rosse,  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  Sir  R.  Kane,  Dr.  Car- 
penter, Dr.  Sullivan,  Professors  Huxley,  Tyndall, 
Prankland,  Hoffman,  Beete,  Jukes,  &c.  The  recom- 
mendations of  that  Commission  have  never  been  carried 
out  in  their  entirety,  especially  as  regards  the  very 
modest  allocation  of  funds  which  they  suggested  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  College.  No  increase  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary vote  for  the  College— a vote  admittedly  small 
and  inadequate  originally — has  ever  been  made  since  the 
foundation  of  the  College  nearly  thirty-five  years  ago, 
though  the  number  of  the  students  in  the  College  have 
increased  at  least  four-fold,  and  practical  work, 
with  its  corresponding  expenditure  in  equipment 
and  demonstrators  and  attendants,  has  been  added  to 
every  Chair  in  the  College.  The  work  of  the  senior 
Professors  and  Demonstrators  in  the  College,  in  spite 
of'  their  very  inadequate  remuneration,  has,  there- 
fore, been  most  arduous;  had  it  not  been  for  the 
support  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and,  if  I 
may  say  so  without  egotism,  for  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  the  teaching  staff,  conducted  amidst  great  dif- 
ficulties, the  College  would  long  ago  have  succumbed. 

Year  after  year  the  official  report  of  the  Dean 
and  Council  of  the  College,  published  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
contains  statements  which  show  the  urgent  need  of  a 
larger  teaching  staff,  of  more  room,  and  of  better 
equipment.  So  long  ago  as  1879  I stated  in  my  Dean’s 
report  of  that  year  that  “the  want  of  space  in  the 
College  has  given  the  Professors  the  most  anxious 
concern  ” ; again  in  1889,  the  official  report  says : " The 
question  of  increased  and  suitable  accommodation 
is  of  pressing  urgency.  Attention  has  been  repeatedly 
called  to  this  ; it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
that  the  work  and  development  of  the  College  are  very 
seriously  handicapped  by  the  insufficiency  of  space 
actually  available  in  the  building,  much  of  which  is 
quite  unBuited  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  has  been 
applied."  I would  also  venture  to  refer  to  the  reports 
made  by  Professors  Pigot,  and  others,  when  Dean  (see 
e.g.,  Science  and  Art  Report,  1891,  p.  360,  &c). 
By  the  removal  of  part  of  the  Museum  collection  in- 
creased space  has  of  late  been  found  for  the  Physical 
Laboratory,  but  the  accommodation  is  still  lamentably  de- 
ficient, and  this  defect,  together  with  the  want  of 
proper  equipment  and  assistance,  has  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  give  an  adequate  course  of  instruction  in 
Applied  Physics.  The  state  of  things  is  still  worse  in 
the  Chemical  Laboratory.  I only  mention  these  facts 
to  illustrate  the  difficulties  with  which  we  have  had  to 
contend  in  the  past,  in  spite  of  which  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  those  who 
have  passed  through  the  College  course 

of  instruction  have,  in  very  many  cases,  won 
distinguished  positions.  In  illustration  of  this,  I will 
hand  in  the  accompanying  imperfect  list  of  posi- 
tions now  held  by  some  of  the  former  students  of  the 
College ; it  is  printed  in  the  Directory  of  the  College, 
pages  24  to  30.*  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  several 


cipal  of  the  Belfast  Technical  Institute,  the  Director  of 
Technical  Education  for  E.  Yorkshire,  & c.,  were  former 
students  and  associates  of  the  College,  and  many  also 
hold  other  distinguished  positions,  such,  e.g.,  as  Dr 
W.  E.  Adeney,  the  ablo  Curator  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity ; Dr.  Munro,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  Downton ; and  Professors  Fream 
M'Alpine,  &c.  Dr.  H.  J.  Smith,  who  is  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  photographic  plates  on  the 
Continent,  and  who  received  the  gold  medal  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  obtained  his  scientific  training  af  the 
College,  as  did  Mr.  Hatfield,  the  Chief  Examiner  in 
H.M.  Patent  Oflico  in  London,  and  no  fewer  than  seven 
of  the  Assistant  Examiners  in  that  office.  These  men 
passed  directly  from  the  College  to  professional  employ- 
ment  at  once.  A smaller  nnmbor  went  to  a University, 
such  as  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  after  passing  through 
the  College  of  Science,  e.g.,  Mr.  Culverwell,  the  Chid 
Engineer  to  the  Belfast  and  Down  Railway,  and  his 
brother,  Professor  Culverwell,  P.T.c.n.,  who  were  both 
students  and  Associates  of  our  College.  Professor  Thrift, 
also  an  f.t.c.d.  , and  successor  to  the  Chair  of  the  late 
Professor  Fitzgerald  in  T.C.D.,  was,  at  one  time,  a stu- 
dent in  my  classes ; and  also  the  late  Professor  J.  H. 
Stewart,  F.R.U.I.,  Professor  of  Physics  in  University 
College,  Dublin,  and  others. 

Before  I leave  the  educational  work  the  College  has 
done  in  the  past,  I may  mention  that  it  was  the  first 
institution  in  Ireland  to  admit  women  to  its  classes 
and  examinations.  The  first  lady  student  of  the  Col- 
lege entered  my  class  in  1874.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Archdeacon  Stopford,  and  subsequently  became  the 
wife  of  the  historian,  the  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Green ; Miss 
Digges  La  Touche,  subsequently  Lady  Principal  of  the 
Alexandra  College,  was  the  second  lady  student  in  my 
classes  ; and  among  many  other  students  who  have 
gained  their  scientific  training  at  the  College  may 
be  mentioned  Miss  Robertson,  m.a.  (now  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son/, who  is  lecturer  on  Physics  at  the  Alexandra  College, 
Dublin.  Perhaps  I may  state  that  in  Ireland  women 
first  gained  an  entrance  to  the  Medical  profession  whilst 
the  doors  were  still  closed  to  them  throughout  Great 
Britain,  and  lady  Mfeilical  students  have  attended  some 
of  our  classes  at  the  College  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent. I may  further  mention  that  when  I was  appointed 
to  my  Chair,  Practical  Physics  was  not  taught  either  at 
the  College  of  Science,  nor  anywhere  else  in  the  whole 
of  Ireland.  In  April,  1874,  I moved  a resolution  at 
our  Council,  which  was  supported  by  Professor,  now  Sir 
Robert,  Ball,  that  it  was  essential  to  the  development 
of  the  College  that  Practical  Physics  should  be  taught  to 
the  students.  The  enlightened  policy  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  London,  in  support- 
ing the  efforts  which  I made  to  introduce  laboratory 
instruction  in  Physics,  enabled  mo  to  equip  a Physical 
Laboratory  for  the  practical  instruction  of  students. 
There  was  then  not  a singlo  English  text-book  on  Prac- 
tical Physics,  and  hence  I had  to  create  a course  of 
instruction  in  this  subject,  and  personally  carry  it  out 
Reference  has  been  made  by  some  of  the  witnesses 
to  evening  instruction  in  the  College  of  Science.  With 
regard  to  this  subject,  I may  slate  that  for  twenty-five 
years,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  my  colleagues,  I gave 
annually  short  courses  of  evening  instruction  at  a nominal 
charge  to  workingmen  and  others  in  the  College— tins 
was  a purely  voluntary  work,  intended  to  supply  the 
need  caused  by  tho  then  absence  of  Technical  Schools. 
These  leeburos  led  to  a demand  for  more  systematic 
evening  scientific  instruction;  Sir  Robert  Ball,  “J 
former  colleague,  delivered  an  evoning  course  on  E*- 

Iorimental  Mechanics,  which  ho  published  in  a well- 
nown  volume.  As  there  were  no  public  funds  available 
to  support  these  evening  classes,  whioh  were  very 
largely  attended  by  arbizans  and  others,  I sought  and 
obtainod  pecuniary  help  for  this  object,  from  one  or 
two  of  the  London  City  Companies  which  had  property 
in  Ireland.  (By  this  means  systematic  courses  were 
given  in  different  subjects,  to  which  was  added  an 
evening  course  in  Practical  Physics.  Having  tlms  tod 
a long  experience  of  both  day  and  evening  work,  * 
can  unhesitatingly  say,  that  the  strain  upon  both  »<- 
Professor  and  Mb  assistant  during  the  tune  that  t 
evening  course  is  on — more  especially  in  courses  o 
Experimental  Science — is  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  excep* 
by  those  enjoying  the  vigour  arud  enthusiasm  of  y°u  , 
This  strain  eventually  broke  down  my  own  health,  ana 
a few  years  ago  I stopped  my  evening  lectures, 
number  attending  these  lectures  was  large,  as  may 
seen  from  the  official  reports.  a 
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. t DUt  in  the  accompanying  curve,  show-  Council,  yet  I am  sorry  to  say  since  the  transfer  to  the  LoNPONi 
Perhaps  I mB? attendance  of  the  students  in  the  new  Department  took  place,  if  I may  venture  to  say  so  — 

ing  the  f S^aLd  j0^ncement  and  the  number  of  without  giving  offence  to  my  official  superiors,  m spite  Jfay2M902. 

College  from  its  h Parliamentary  vote  for  of  their  kindly  intentions,  they  have  during  the  past 

^ «SmSued  a memorandum  treated  the  College 

the  College-  iu,  , T)ean  ;n  1394.  tions  as  if  they  did  not  exist.  This,  no  doubt,  is  owing 

I sent  to  the  Department  when  Dean  in  B to  the  muiti|ari0us  duties  devolving  upon  the  Depart-  F' 

Comment  has  often  been  made  upon  the  College  of  ment  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.  The 
lienee  that  the  number  of  students  is  small,  result  is  that  the  control  of  the  College  of  Science  fads 

chiefly  English,  and  that  the  training  staff  ,s  larS  into  the  hands  of  some  subordinate  official,  new  to  the 
Smeared  with  the  number  of  students.  These  fallacies  WQrk  and  to  Ireland.  on  my  return  from  vaca- 

hnvfl  repeatedly  been  refuted,  and  are  fully  dealt  with  tion,  I found  to  my  amazement  that  the  time-table  of 
the  memorandum  of  the  Doan  and  Council,  published  ^ firgt  yeM,<  course  had  ^ entirely  altered,  and  one 
n the  report  of  the  Science,  and  Art  Department  for  oourse  q{  lectures  omitted.  This  was  done  without  the 
1885  which  I desire  to  hand  m.  (Vol.  32. ) . knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Council,  no  reason  being 

T.  • the  College  of  Science  has  not  received  assigned,  and,  according  to  my  experience,  the  conse- 

,1S  11.J  “ popularity  ” — the  reasons  for  this  are  quences  to  say  the  least  are  not  conducive  to  the  well- 

“I'L  tseek  being  of  the  College, 

a!  It  was  founded  :n  advance  of  the  general  edu-  ' " ~ • - 

tf  this  country  : it  was,  in  fact  the  precursor  of  the 


“flffttwas  founded  :n  advance  of  the  general  edu-  j wigh  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to 

cation  of  this  country  ; it  was,  in  fact  the  precursor  of  the  this,  as  I hope  a speedy  and  salutary  change  m the  ad- 

“ter  institution  in  -London,  and,  broadly  speaking,  of  min’;stration  of  the  College  may  soon  be  brought  about. 

Ill  np’cial  scientific  and  technical  instruction  m Ireland.  It  need  bardiy  be  stated,  after  what  I have  said,  that 
12)  So  question  of  religious  difference,  or  difficulty,  the  Coimcil  of  Professors  have  no  power  to  appoint,  or 

has  ever  entered  into,  or  arisen,  in  the  College  ; never-  dismjSSj  or  reprimand  any  official  whatever  in  the  Lol- 

fheless  as  a novel  and  unseetanan  institution,  it  has  j nor  bas  their  opinion  hitherto  been  asked  as  to 
not  had  the  good  will  of  the  dominant  educational  th°  suitability  of  candidates  for  any  Chair  in  the 
organisations  of  the  country.  College,  though  their  recommendation  as  to  assistants 

(3 1 An  exaggerated  and  fictitious  value  is  attached  jg  taken, 
by  tiie  bulk  of  the  people  in  Ireland  to  a Before  leaving  the  work  of  the  Royal  College  of 

eree,  altogether  irrespective  of  how  much  01  how  little  . j ghou]|  like  to  state  that  whilst  the  number 
culture  and  mental  training  that  degree  repr^ents-  Ii  q£  the  Associateship  students  may  not  be  large,  it 
the  College  of  Science  had 1 been _ able  to  confer  » degree-  bp  reniembered  that  the  course  of  three  years 

say,  a Ph.D.,  instead  of  a Diploma  of  Associate,  ^ through  which  they  have  to  pass  is  a severe  one, 

there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number  students  going  \]le  di”loma  is  0nly  awarded  to  those  who  have 

through  its  associate  course  would  have  been  very  much  tol  a high  standard  . in  fact  the  Diploma  is 

larger.  . in  some  respects  a higher  standard  of  attainment  than 

(4.)  It  was  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Science  and  ^ HonoursPScience  Degree.  . As  an  illustration  of  this, 

Art  Department  ab  S.  Kensington;  a Department  of  £ wiil  band  in  some  of  the  published  examination  papers 

the  government  which  was  looked  upon  with  the  most  ^ random.  It  wm  be  noticed  that  whilst  at  some 

amazing  suspicion  and  distrust  by  the  public.  And  ^ and  Xrish  Colleges,  Zoology,  Botany,  Geology, 

yet  to  this  much-abused  Department  the  country  owes  nnd  Mineralogy  are  the  subject  of  a single  Chair,  the 

an  immense  debt  of  gratitude.  By  lte  College  of  Science  has  always  had  separate  Chairs  on 

though,  no  doubt,  too  inelastic  and  centralised  subjects,  held  by  distinguished  men.  In  the 

endeavoured  to  spread  throughout  the  land  instruction  £]  whafc  is  called  "The  Marquis  of  Kndares 

in  Science  and  Lt,  which  we  are  ^ginning  to  see  ™ it  is  stated  4“In  fto  M 

lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  industries.  f'nlWp  _f  Science  Ireland  possesses  an  institution  which 

(5.1  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  reasons,  one  of  the  ^ Qf’  itg  profeSsorships  and  general  course 

principal  difficulties  the  College  has  had  to  “coimter,  in  complete  as  a pure  School  of  Science 

and  stfil  suffers  from,  is  to  be  found  m its  system  ot  stuay  m mo  ^ ^ kjnd  exfstillg  in  Scotland  or 
of  government  and  administration.  Instead  ot 

was  and  is  controlled  nnd  directed  in  every  detail  by  researches  by  my  colleague  l ^^ssor  f t 

a Government  Department.  There  was  thus  a want  of  known  ; although  the  tme  for  research  is^  un 

flexibility  and  adaptation  to  local  needs,  and  hence  a nately,  very  sma  . 8 y £eei  most 

deplorable  afcsecce  of  local  interest.  SSSd  ’ba  kept  ii  S-  .nd 

In  what  may  be  called  the  Charter  of  the  College,  con-  impo  Department  trill  keep  it  in  view 

fined  in  the  14th  Deport  of  the  S & A.  Departa.nt,  I *”  *0„„3”“of  fhl  OolleJ ; at  preeent. 

it  was  laid  down  that  there  should  be  a Council  of  Pro  rm  laboratory  for  research,  and  am  obliged 

fessors,  presided  over  by  a Dean,  and  that  the  Secretary  I r tbe  neneral  Physical  Laboratory  for 

Should’  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Council.  But  for  some  vacation  in 

time  the  Secretary  of  the  College  has  not  attended  and  this  purpose  and jkvto ^ ^ 

even  if  he  were  present,  the  Council  are  powerless:  m ^““^e^unaisuuri  made  by  the  late 

fact,  Sir  Robert  Kane,  the  first  Dean  of  the  College,  ti°^,  A r £ -c':t2(reraid  who  states  in  his  Memo- 
points  out  in  his  evidence  before  the  1869  Commission  Pr0|es  r ■ • togth  x893  Departmental  Report 

on  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  Ireland  how  help-  of  Science,  that  “ One  of  the 

less  the  Council  was  even  in  liis  day,  thirty  yean -ago  In  f why  our  education  for  Examinations  has  been 
answer  2990  he  remarks  : “ The  Council  of  the  Royal  reMons  y , ,g  tbat  it  fails  to  cultivate 

College  of  Science  have  no  authorite.t'ive' action  whatever  ; mos  ,7,  ;a  the  best  security  for  advance  in  otit 

their  sole  function  is  to  arrange  with  regard  to  the  de-  research,  which  is  the  best  security 

tails  as  to  the  hour  when  lectures  should  be  delivered , in“u  , x.  be  permitted  to  say  that  much 

they  have  no  authority  to  interfero  in  anythmg  con-  information  on  the  merits  or  defects  of 

nected  with  the  administration  and  management  of  f &ience  and  its  relation  to  any  general 

0»  iiirtitatta."  Professor  Hprdey,  one  of  the ^Com-  “li!S(e  “g’0b”£aI  Ednoetion  for  Ireland, 

missioners,  remarks  upon  that : “ We  were  membera  of  sche  ® °jbtaig^d  from  the  evidence  of  former  students 

ffie  Commission,  -Sir  Robert,  in  consequence  of  which  cou  , now  hold  high  positions;  or  from 

the  College  of  Science  was  organised.  I certainly  did  2*  pTimt  and  O’Reilly,  who  are  senior  to  myself, 

not  contemplate  putting  a body  of  gentlemen  in.  that  g retired  after  a wide  and  valuable  ex- 
position ; . . . . a position  of  subserviency  as  mere  offi-  and  have  now  remea 

ciak  It  certainly  did  not  occur  to  me  that  the  gentlemen  penence  at  hi?  evidence  Dr.  Oliver  Lodge  states 

comprising  the  Council  were  to  be  put  in  any  other  \fln°*dnTlted  in  the  Birmingham  University  the  giving 
ffian  a proper  and  dignified  position,  and  one  in  which  he  ^,as,  term  work  in  addition  to  the  final  examina- 
ffieir  voice  should  be  listened  to  by  the  Government  when-  $ i credit ; to  ^ ^h  student.  This,  I may  say, 

wot  it  was  given.”  To  this  and  other  points  Sir-  Robert  tion  ma  _ praotice,  and,  I suppose,  that  of 

Kano  replies,  “The  very  reverse  of  all  that  is. the  fact.  has  alway  + Practical  work.  A long  experience 

Thooghl  cannot  go  quite  so  far  as  that,  for  during  my  others,  better  test  of  a student’s 

bme  the  Science  and  Art  Department  always  gave  & has  conv  ahilifcv  is  gained  by  examining  his  work 

Kspectful  consideration  to  the  views  of  the  College:,  knowledge  and  ability  is  gained  oy  * 

* See  page '645.  n Q 
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done  during  the  term,  than  by  a single  written  exam, 
paper  set  at  the  end  of  the  term.  Professor  Heath  re- 
fers to  this  in  his  evidence,  and  I was  glad,  to  see  he 
warmly  supported  the  system.  I should  like  to  see 
the  system  extended  to  all  College  classes  as  well  as  to 
the  practical  work;  perhaps  this  is  what  Professor 
Heath  refers  to.  _ .. 

With  regard  to  the  relationship  between  the  College 
of  Science  and  a forthcoming  University,  my  own 
opinion  is  that  I hope  the  same  relationship  may  exist 
as  now  exists,  or  will  exist  in  the  future,  between  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  London,  and  the  University  of 
London,  i.e.,  closely  affiliated  to  but  not  controlled 
by  the  University.  Without  interfering  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Professors  in  the  College,  the  University 
could  make  its  influence  felt  by  the  recognition  or  non- 
recognition for  a degree  of  courses  for  particular  sub- 
jects given  in  the  College. 

For  thirty-three  years  the  College  of  Science  lias 
preserved  an  unbroken  record  of  freedom  from  reli- 
gious and  sectarian  dispute,  and  it  would,  I think, 
be  an  unfortunate  thing  if  it  were  handed  over  to  a 
denominational  University.  Its  courses  might  be  at- 
tended by  University  students,  as  many  of  its  courses 
have  been  in  the  past,  and  attendance  at  these  courses 
might  count  as  part  of  the  qualification  for  a Univer- 
sity degree — e.  g. , some  forty  students  of  the  Jesuit  Col- 
lege a.t  Milltown  have  attended  our  classes ; and  here  I 
do  not  quite  follow  Mr.  Gill’s  evidence,  when  he  states 
that  the  course  on  Pure  Science  might  be  taken  at  the 
University,  and  on  Applied  Science  at  the  College  of 
Science.  As  Mr.  Gill  has  so  accurately  and  fully 
described  the  work  at  the.  College  of  Science,  doubtless, 

I have  misapprehended  his  meaning  ; for  I observe  lie 
states  that  such  a course  would  form  the  first  year 
at  the  College  of  Science.  Obviously,  classes  on  Pure 
Science  necessarily  precede  the  applications  of  Science, 
and  you  cannot  divorce  the’ one  from  the  other.  For  in- 
stance, a course  on  Electricity  would  be  incomplete 
without  reference  to  Telegraphs,  Telenliones.  Dynamos, 
&c.  But  the  detailed  and  advanced  study  of  these 
applications  should  form  the  subject  of  a second  and 
third  years’  work  to  those  who  specialise  in  that  parti- 
cular branch  of  knowledge. 

In  fact,  there  can,  I think,  be  little  doubt  that 
University  Education  in  the  future  will  partake  more 
and  more  of  a scientific  character,  and  the  spirit  of 
scientific  investigation  will,  doubtless,  enter  into  all 
courses  of  study ; and  this  being  so,  I do  not  know  why 
in  Science  technical  training  should  be  considered  as  if 
it  existed  apart.  The  special  training  required  in  any 
profession,  whether  Medical,  Surgical,  Legal,  or  Theo- 
logical is,  of  course,  in  each  case  technical  training,  i.e., 
acquisition  of  the  special  knowledge  required  to  fit  a 
man  for  his  career  in  life.  And  it  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  students  in  all  professions,  and  hence  students  in 
the  College  of  Science,  should  not  specialise  too  young, 
but  have  a foundation  of  general  knowledge  and  culture. 
The  want  of  this  wider  educational  training  has  been 
a serious  drawback  in  the  subsequent  careers  of  some 
very  able  and  brilliant  Science  men,  who  hold  the 
Diploma  of  our  College. 

In  conclusion,  I would  like  to  say  that  whatever 
relationship  may  be  found  practicable  between  the 
College  of  Science  and  any  Irish  University,  it  is  in  my 
■opinion  essential  that  a greater  degree  of  autonomy 
should  be  given  to  the  College  Council,  which  should  be 
presided  over  by  a Principal  of  distinction.  I have  no 
knowledge  of  what  the  views  of  the  Department  may 
be  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  College,  and  hence  these 
views  are  obviously  only  my  own  personal  expression  of 
opinion. 

I regard  the  appointment  of  a Principal  or  permanent 
Dean,  or  whatever  he  may  be  called,  as  a matter  of 
considerable  importance.  Not  only  would  he  be  the 
recognised  and  authoritative  head  of  the  College,  but 
the  representative  of  both  Professors  and  students  in 
all  affairs  relating  to  the  College.  The  Principal  would 
be  responsible  for  the  proper  fulfilment  of  the  College 
curriculum,  and  without  undue  meddlesomeness  he 
would*  become  acquainted  with,  and  help  to  co-ordinate, 
the  work  of  the  whole  teaching  staff.  Facts  with  which 
I am  familiar  Bhow  that  such  supervision  and  co-ordina- 
tion would  be  of  the  greatest  value,  and  both  Professors 
and  assistants  would,  I feel  sure,  derive  much  en- 
couragement from  occasional  visits,  and  the  interest 
shown  in  their  classes,  by  such  a Principal.  Moreover, 
if  the  Principal  be  a man  chosen'  solely  for  his  high 
character  and  educational  zeal  and  attainments — I don’t 
care  whether  he  is  a Roman  Catholic  or  a Protestant — 
his  influence  would  speedily  pervade  the  whole  body 


of  teachers  and'  students.  After  all,  the  highest  edu- 
cation a youth  can  receive  is  the  teaming  of  h.s  charac- 
ter, without  which  he  is  unlit  for  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  life.  Each  Professor,  of  course 
exercises  an  unconscious  influence  on  the  character  of 
his  students,  but  I should  like  to  see  some  more 
direct  and  definite  attempt  made  to  stimulate  all  that 
is  best  and  noble  in  the  lives  of  those  with  whom  we 
are  brought  inio  such  intimate  and  responsible  re- 
lationship. I am  aware  of  the  religious  difficulty,  and 
that  it  will  be  said  the  religion  of  the  Principal  will 
be  the  stumbling-block  to.  bis  appointment.  As  one 
who,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  has  taught  maxed  classes 
of  CW holies  and  Protestants,  I say  unhesitatingly,  that, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  this  religious  difficulty  is  an 
educational  bogey,  used  by  those  who  havo  no  practical 
acquaintance  of  the  kind  I refer  to.  Though  1 am  an 
earnest  Protestant  I should  heartily  welcome  and  cordially 
support,  a high-minded  Roman  Catholic  Principal,  such 
as  I have  described,  and  I lvave  no  doubt  my  colleagues 
would  also.  Whether  among  students  or  Professors, 
or  assistants  in  the  College  of  Science,  we  do  not  con- 
cern ourselves  with,  and  rarely  know,  the  religious 
creed  of  those  with  whom  we  are  brought  into  daily 
contact,  any  more  than  we  concern  ourselves  with  the 
colour  of  their  hair. 

An  incident  that  occurred  a few  weeks  ago  affords 
an  illustration  of  this.  A promising  young  student  of 
the  College  recently  died.  Tire  whole  of  the  students 
and  teaching  staff  spontaneously  subscribed  for  mem- 
orial wreaths.  As.  Dean,  I attended  the  funeral,  with 
several  of  the  class-maies  of  the  deceased  student, 
but  neither  I nor  the  students  who  were  with  me  had 
the  leaat  idea  of  what  the  religion  of  this  student  was ; 
nor  was  I much  enlightened  when,  accompanying  the 
funeral,  I found  the  Protestant  Archdeacon  of  Dublin, 
and  also  the  parish  priest  of  the  neighbourhood ; nor 
until  I was  informed  by  a member  of  his  family  was  I 
aware  that  the  lad  was  a devout  Roman  Catholic.  I 
mention  this  instance  simply  as  an  example  of  my  whole 
experience  as  to  the  absence  of  religious  bigotry  in  the 
College  of  Science.  In  the  summer  courses  for  teachers, 

I have  had  up  to  as  many  as  seventy-one  Secondary 
School  teachers,  representing  every  religious  creed,  the 
bniic  being  Christian  Brothers.  It  was-  always  an  en- 
thusiastic and  delightful  class,  and  not  a breath  of 
religious  difference  ever  arose.  '■ 

If  my  opinion  is  worth  anything,  I am  convinced  that 
nothing  but  good  comes  from  the  free  intermixture 
of  students  of  all  religious  denominations,  and  I think 
it  would  be  a disastrous  thing  for  the  educational 
future  of  Ireland  if  legislation  tended  to  shut  up 
the  Collegiate  training  of  youths  of  different  religiouB 
creeds  into  separate  religious-tight  compartments. 
Reverence  of  spirit  and  tolerance  of  thought,  in  both 
teachers  and  taught,  we  should  certainly  try  to  secure. 

There  is  another  important  influence  on  the  character 
of  a student,  which,  though  it  is  a matter  of  detail, 
perhaps  I may  briefly  mention.  I refer  to  the  necessity 
of  making  some  provision  for  the  suitable  accommoda- 
tion of  students  who  do  not  live  at  home.  An  official 
list  of  lodgings,  carefully  selocted  by  responsible  persons, 
might  be  kept,  or  better  still,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
a system  of  Halls  of  Residence,  or  Hostels  of  moderate 
size,  and  adapted  to  meet  the  religious  creeds  of 
different  students,  care  of  course  being  taken  that  the 
head  of  each  Hall  or  Hostel  should  exercise  a wholesome 
moral  and  religious  influence.  As  I suppose  this  would 
be  a matter  of  general  agreement,  I do  not  see  why 
some  arrangement  of  this  kind  should  not  form  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a reorganised  College  of  Science.  A 
greater  esprit  de  corps  would  then  be  created  among  the 
students,  and  a wisely-conrlucted  Hall  of  Residence 
would  be  a most  important  factor  in  the  social  training 
and  wider  culture  of  a student.  'Students  passing 
through  a College  or  University,  living  in  Indgings, 
isolated  from  each  other,  tend  to  become  selfish,  un- 
mannerly creatures,  and  tlielr  future  career  is  often 
marred.  Comradeship  in  residence  and  recreation  pro- 
duces  greater  consideration,  and  regard  for  the  fee™?3 
of  others,  in  short  tends  to  make  a gentleman  and  not  a 
a boor.  I speak  from  actual  experience  when  I say 
how  necessary  it  is  'to  give  to  Science  students, 
especially  teachers  in  training,  a wider  mental  horizon, 
more  enlarged  sympathies,  and  broader  tolerance  or 
thought.  Hence,  especially  for  Science  teachers, 
should  ipsist  on  some  test  of  literary  knowledge, 
would  also  make  a brief  course  of  study  in  Econonus 
and  Mental  Philosophy  a sine  qua  non.  I attach  w 
very  highest  educational  value  to  such  a course 
reading. 
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t„  connection  with  the  backward  state  of  Primary  edu-  duties  of  the  Council  Were  pointed  out  more  clearly.  London. 

“ W Ireland,  which  'has  existed  until  recent  years,  ln  a Minute  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  — - 

^followine  curve,  which  I have  drawn  from  the  Be-  on  Education,  given  at  Whitehall,  on  August  8th,  1877,  MaV  20, 1902, 

• ' trar-General’s  returns,  may  be  interesting.  It  shows  the  Council  of  the.  College  are  supported  in  their  view  Pro{essor 
f 1 5 was  the  illiteracy  in  Ireland,  and.  lrow  regular  that  the  carrying  out  of  purely  business  details  is  left  p Barrett, 

H ramd  'is  its  decline.  The  need  of  more  industrial  oc-  to  the  officers  directly  responsible  to  the  Government-, 

^ations  for  the  people  is  shown  by  these  other  curves,  while  everything  relating  to  educational  matters  is 

cuJj  illustrate  the  undue  and  unhealthy  preponder-  committed  to  the  Council. 

.{  +he  professional  classes  in  Ireland  compared  8672.  Everything  relating  to  educational  matters?— 
with  the  proportion  found  ini  England  and  Scotland.  Yes  ; that  was  the  view  taken  by  the  Council,  and  sup- 
J,  ambition  of  everyone  in  Ireland  seems  to  be  to  ported  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

1 ter  a profession,  and  to  look  down  upon  an  industrial  8673.  Does  the  Council  arrange  the  time  tables  ot 
wrunation.  This  leads  to  the  overcrowding  of  all  studies,  and  determine  the  proportion  of  marks  to  be 
professions.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  for  that  the  wider  a signed  to  various  subjects  ? — Unquestionably  that.  wa» 

distributions  of  technical  training  will  help  to  correct  one  of  the  most  specific  duties  which  the  Council  had 

this  and  lead  to  a higher  respect  for  the  skilled  work-  perform.  I point  out  in  my  Memorandum  that  Sir 
man  who  is  often  a man  of  greater  intelligence  and  Robert  Kane  staled,  thirty  years  ago,  that  the  Council 
real  knowledge  than  some  who  hold  a University  degree.  0f  the  College  of  Science  have  no  administrative  action 
T rln  not  know  that  my  opinion  as  to  the  broader  whatsoever,  and  their  sole  function  is  to  arrange  with 
niL  is  of  any  value,  but  I,  » common  with  regard  to  the  details  of  the  hours  when  the  lectures 

tthers  have  been  led  to  the  very  strong  conviction  that  are  to  be  delivered.  • _ „ ,,  p 

v 6X81  u iio  local  authority  tor  all  education  8674.  I suppose  the  Council  of  the  College,  the  Pro-  • 

; mid  that  Within  feasors  assembled,  really  determine  what  the  teaching 
eduoa&maliwWtm  should  he  is  to  bel-Th.y  determme  the  m.1— I ol : the 
JSfSd  c7o£nted,  from  t-lio  University  down  to  hours,  and  the  amount  oft tone  that  atoold  be  pwm  to 
,?unl  - q_i,nnl  the  different  subjects,  and  they  issue  it  m the  Directory, 

the  Primary  School.  which  is  arranged  by  the  Council  at  the  end  of  the 

8664.  Lord  Ridley. — I observe,  as  regards  your  etu-  Session_ 
dents,  that,  the  number  had  risen  to  146  in  the  last  8675_‘  By  way  0f  keeping  the  Council  in  touch  with 
year,  which  seems  to  be  a very  satisfactory  increase  I ^ Depertment  j;  see  that  a provision  exists  that  the 
I think  so.  We  have  also  had,  in  past  years,  a number  gecreta‘  shoulci  attend  all  the  meetings  of  the  Council  ? 
of  systematic  evening  courses,  quite  voluntarily  taken  _nuite  S(>  That  has  always  been  the  case  until 
by  the  Professors,  but  these  are  not  included  in  our  lafcely . 

regular  day  courses  in  the  returns  given  in.  The  sudden  8676.  The  Secretary  in  question  is  the  Secretary  of 
drop  in  the  curve  tor  a porUcular  year  for  the  non-  th0  College?— The  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Science, 
associate  students,  is  explicable  by  the  fact  that  at  that  rpjle  p0Siti0n  is  a little  ambiguous  at  present.  In 
particular  period  about  forty  students  from  the  Jesuit  A „,si.  ygga  Lieutenant-Colonel  Plunkett  was  ap- 
Coilege  at  Milltown,  who  used  to  attend,  subsequently  po.;^ted’  in  the  words  of  the  Department,  to  the  post 
had  Science  instruction  given  at  their  own  College,  and  Secr’6tary  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin, 
a number  of  students  at  the  Alexandra  College  also  had  an(j  entered  upon  his  duties  in  September.  Li 

instruction  given  in  tlieir  own  College.  In  fact,  we  have  December,  1895,  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ap- 

trained  teachers  for  Colleges,  which  now  take  students  pointed  Colonel  Plunkett  Director  of  the  Science  and 

who  otherwise  would  come  to  us.  Institutions  in  Dublin.  In  this  capacity  he  was  to 

8666.  Professor  Ewing.— There  are  one  or  two  points  hay0  the  game  administrative  control  as  the  late  Direo- 
referred  to  in  your  Memorandum,  as  to  which  I should  tor  js  ,j)r.  Valentine  Ball,  and  at  the  same  time 

like  some  further  information.  I understand  that  in  }le ' was  "to  be  responsible  for  the  duties  at  present 

your  College  the  highest  type  of  scientific  teaching  is  connected  with  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Col- 
given,  and  a large  amount  of  research  work  is  carried  j 0j  gc;ence  » 

out  by  members  of  the  staff,  yourself  among  others.  g yyj  other  Secretary  of  the  College  has  since 

Although  that  is  the  case  you  have,  at  present,  no  been  appointed?— None  whatever. 

sort  of  University  connection,  and  you  don’t-  specifically  8678.  Is  tills  provision,  then,  not  operative,  that  the 
prepare  for  degrees?— None  at  all,  except  that  students  gecretary  of  the  College  should  attend  the  meetings 

attend  our  classes  who  afterwards  go  on  tor  a University  Q£  Council  ? He  has  sent  a deputy,  but  has  not 

degree.  They  make  use  of  our  College  for  the  purpose  perstmauy  attended  for  the  last  twelve  months  or  more, 
of  obtaining  the  instruction  required  for  a University  8679.  Does  not  that  rather  have  the  effect  of  putting 
degree.  _ the  College  Council  outside  of  tlhe  vista  of  the  Depart- 

8666.  Would  you,  yourself,  welcome  a connection  menjt,  and  preventing  a sufficient  exchange  of  views  ? — I 

with  some  degree-granting  University,  or  a College  of  acta  injuriously,  because  the  views  of  the  Col- 

such  a University  ? — I should  heartily  welcome  affilia-  je„e  Council  cannot  be  adequately  represented  to  the 

tion,  but  nob  subordination,  to  a denominational  Uni-  Department,  unless  the  officer,  who  is  between  the 
versity.  Council  and’  the  Department,  is  present,  and  hears  the 

8666a.  To  take  a somewhat  parallel  case,  that  of  the  discussions  going  on.  It  is  true  he  has  a most  efficient 
Boyal  College  of  Science  in  London? — ’Precisely.  clerk,  who  is  present. 

8667.  It  has  now,  I think,  become  part  of  the  London  8680.  r it  the  practice  of  the  Department  to  consult 

University?— I should  like  to  see  the  same  relation  be-  the  College  Council  frequently  on  educational  matter8, 
tween  the  reorganised  College  of  Science  and  the  Uni-  and  regarding  the  organisation  of  the  College?— They  do 
versifies  hi  Dublin  as  exists  between  the  Royal  College  not  consult  us  at  all.  It  has  never  been  the  practice 
of  Science  in  London  and  the  London  University.  of  the  Department  to  consult  the  Council. 

8668.  I notice  that  you  seem,  to  lay  a great  deal  of  3581.  Do  they  leave  the  College  Council  complete 

stress  on  the  want  of  elasticity  in  regard  to  the  present  autonomy  as  regards  such  matters  as  the  College  Time 
government  and  constitution  of  the  College,  and  think  it  Table?— They  have  always  had  the  power  of  vetoing 
would  be  an  advantage  that  local  persons,  influential  as  any  arrangements  that  the  Counoil  might  make,  but, 
representatives  of  technical  interests,  should  be  invited  e0  far  as  I remember,  they  never  altered  the  Time  Table 
to  take  part  in  the  management  of  the  institution  ?— Y es.  without  communicating  with  the  Conned  in  the  first  m- 
I think  the  College  Council  should  have  greater  auto-  stance  until  this  last  session,  when  the  Time  Table  was 
nomy,  and  if  that  can  be  done  without  any  question  of  completely  altered  for  the  first  year’s  course  of  study, 
religious  ejeed  cropping  up,  I should  like  to  see  it  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Council, 
strengthened  by  distinguished  persons  of  local  weight  or  8682.  Altered  by  whom  ?— Altered  by  the  Depart- 
attainment  in  Science  or  Industry.  ment,  after  the  Council  had  spent  many  days  m careful 

8669  What  is  this  College  Council  as  it  stands  preparation  of  the  Time  Table,  and  sent  it  to  the 

Sis®*  -*■  St 

present \t insists  rf a SuncU ProfesS  with  a of  the  Cllege  ?-Certitinly,  that  is  the  <*se  ; and  owing 
Bean  of  FacuRy  Sie  functions  of  the  Council  were  to  this  rearrangement  of  some  of  the  cteM  Professor 
Ml  liii  down  specially.  In  subsequent  correspondence  Hartley  found  that  his  chss  was  OTeMiewded,  and  *e 
between  tie  College  Council  and  the  Department  the  amount  of  teaching  loth  he  and  I had  to^do  wsa  con- 
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rideraUy  increased,  arittolt  me  ljefag pKYtoslj jnade 
aware  of  it.  One  of  the  courses  of  lectures,  I regret  to 
say,  in  the  first  year  was  entirely  omitted,  watlhout  any 
consultation  with  tire  Council. 

8684.  Mr  Justice  Madden.— I suppose  you  look  for- 
ward in  future  if  the  College  of  Science  took  its  place 

in  connection  with  Universities  that  there  should  be 

some  change  in  the  governing  body : that  it  should  not 
be  as  at  present,  controlled  by  the  Department— -or 
perhaps  you  have  not  considered,  that  question?— 1 have 
nob  considered  it,  but,  as  I have  already  said,  I thmk 
tli at  the  relationship  of  the  future  College  with  the 
University  should  be  very  much  the  same  as  that  exist- 
ing between  the  University  of  London  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  in  London. 

8685.  Then1  you  would  approve  of  some  alteration  in 
the  governing  body,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  in  Dublin,  as  a consequence  of  its 
connection  in  the  future  with  teaching  University 
Colleges?— I am  strongly  m favour  of  some  greater 
autonomy  being  given  to  it.  I thixu  everyone  mus 
feel  that. 


8686.  Professor  Ewing.— What  yon  say  has  sur- 
prised me  very  much.  I did  net  realise  before  that  the 
words  which  are  quoted  in  your  report  as  having  l«en 
spoken  by~ Professor  Huxley,  had  such  a very  cogent 
bearing  on  the  present  position  of  the  Council  of  to 
College?— Yes,  I happened  to  note  that  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commission. 

8687.  Professor  Huxley  said  that  he  had  contemplated 
that  the  Council  was  to  be  put  in  a proper  and  dignified 
position,  and  one  in  which  their  voice  would  be 
listened  to  by  the  Government,  whenever  it  was  given  I 

Yes  ; Professor  Huxley  was  one  of  the  Commissioners 

who  drafted  the  original  Charter  of  the  College  and  he 
says  that  they  did  not  contemplate  putting  a body  of 
gentletaen  in  a position  of  subserviency  as  mere  officials. 

8688.  Are  we  to  understand  that  in  all  these  schemes 
for  the  reorganisation  of  the  College  of  Science,  which 
have  been  already  laid  before  us  by  the  officials  of  the 
Department,  the  educational  experts,  yourself  and  your 
colleagues  have  not  been  consulted?— No,  the  Council 
has  not  been  consulted  as  a body.  I,  myself,  was,  and  I 
believe  some  of  my  colleagues  were,  examined  individu- 
ally before  a Committee  or  lOummissiom— of  which  bir 
Wm.  Abney  was  Chairman— on  tihe  reorganisation  of  .the 
College  of  Science. 


8689-  As  regards  such  details  of  the  working  of  the 
College  as  the  minor  expenditures  of  the  various  de- 
partments, you  have  a general  grant,  I believe : is  that 
divided  among  the  different  departments?— The  Parlia- 
mentary grant  is  divided  under  different  heads.  _ One  head 
is  assigned,  for  example,  to  apparatus  and  library,  and 
others  to  administration,  salaries,  etc.  There  are 
different  sub-heads  to  the  Parliamentary  vote. 

8690.  Is  the  expenditure  of  the  amount  assigned  to 
each  Professor  left  to  his  own  discretion?— No,  the  Pro- 
fessors in  Council  used  to  arrange  among  themselves 
what  sum  each  Chair  would  require  for  the  purchase  of 
apparatus  during  the  ensuing  year.  For  many  years 
that  was  the  practice,  but  more  recently  it  was  decided 
by  the  Department  in  London — the  Science  and  Art 
Department — that  the  Council  should  ratify  the  pur- 
chase of  any  particular  piece  of  apparatus  over  a certain 

8691.  That  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Council?— 
Yes,  and  then  it  went  forward  to  London  for  their 
sanction.  When  that  sanction  was  obtained  the  appara- 
tus was  then,  purchased.  It  is  a round-about  process, 
and  takes  some  time ; but  that  is  the  practice. 

8692.  For  the  purchase  of  a piece  of  apparatus,  the 
Professor  has  not  only  to  secure  the  concurrence  of  his 
colleagues  on  the  Council,  but  ultimately  the  thing  has 
to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Department,  before  the  appara- 
tus can  he  purchased? — Precisely  so,  and  that  is  a 
round-about  process,  which-  often  leads  _ to  apparatus 
being  obtained  very  late — in  one  case  it  was  twelve 
months  after  it  was  asked  for,  and  in  one  case  two 
years  have  elapsed  since  wo  asked  for  a particular  piece 
of  apparatus,  and  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain 


8693.  Is  that  because,  the  apparatus  is  of  a very  ex- 
pensive character  1 — No,  not  very  expensive,  only  about 
£10  or  £15. 

8694.  On  what  ground  has  it  been  withheld?— No 
reason  has  been  assigned ; simply  the  sanction  has  been 
withheld. 

8695.  Simply  some  permanent  official  considers  that 
his  judgment  on  these  matters  ia  to  be  placed  above 
yours? — Yes ; I suppose  he  considers  that  it  would  not 
be  required,  or  perhaps  he  is  too  busy  to  attend  to  the 
matter.  I don't  know  the  reason  ; but  these  delays  are 
most  injurious  to  the  teaching  of  Science  when  an 
instrument  is  wanted  urgently  at  a particular  time,  and 
does  not  arrive  until  too  late,  owing  to  this  long 
procedure. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following  day. 
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THIRTY-FIRST  DAY. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  21st,  1902, 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  39,  Victoria-street,  London,  S.W. 

Present:— The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Ridley,  m.a.,  ll.d., d.c.l.,  p.c.  (in  the  Chair);  The  Most  Rev. 
John  Healy,  d.d.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Clonfert;  The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Madden,  M.A.,  J.L.D., 
p.c.;  Sir  Richard  Claverhouse  Jebb,  litt.d.,  ll.d.,  d.c.l.,  m.p.  ; Professor  S.  H.  Butcher, 
litt.d.,  LL.D.;  Professor  J.  A.  Ewing,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.;  Professor  John  Rh$s,  m.a.,  d.litt.  ; 
Professor  J.  Lorrain  Smith,  m.a.,  m.d.  ; W.  J.  M.  Starkie,  Esq.,  litt.d.;  Wilfrid  Ward 
Esq.  b.a.  ; Rev.  Professor  R.  H.  F.  Dickey,  m.a.,  d.d.  ; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


London. 
May  21,  1902 


- W i “a  at 

favourable.  I ha to  also  some  doubt  whether  the 
Legislatin’®,  which  will  have  to  consider  action 
upon  your  report,  does  not  regard  your  appoint- 
ment as  little  more  than  a temporary  postponement  of 
an  awkward  question.  For  eight  years  I was  in  the 
House-  of  Commons,  and  I listened  to  several  de- 
bates upon  this  controversy.  The  argument  was  all 
one  way  and,  if  I remember  aright,  the  voting  had 
quite  an  abnormal  correspondence  with  the  argument. 

But  the  Lobby-talk,  after  the  most  triumphant  victory 
for  the  principle,  was  always  the  same  — nothing 
would  be  done.  Many  members  told  me  that,  but  for 
this  comforting  reflection,  their  English  and  Scotch 
constituents,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances, or  direct  interest  in  the  question,  would  turn 
them  adrift  at  the  next  election.  I mention  these  indi- 
cations of  the  political  situation  because  I,  too,  am 
gloomily  persuaded  that,  unless  and  until  one  capital 
condition  ha.  been  fulfilled,  nothing  be  done.  Tour 
difficulty  will  he  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Irish  Protestant 
minority,  whose  appeal  to  their  co-religionists  in  Eng- 
land is  the  real  political  factor  to  be  reckoned  with,  that 
tho  Catholic  demand  is  based  upon  a sincere  desire  for 
national  advancement,  and  not  upon  purely  sectarian 
aspirations  or  clerical  ambitions. 


8696  Lord  Ridley.—  Mr.  Plunkett,  wo  know  that  you 
ate  Vice-President  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland? — Yes,  my  lord. 

8697.  You  have  not  sent  us  a summary  of  the  evidence 

you  propose  to  give?— No.  . 

8698.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  will  bo  for  you  to  give, 

in  your  own  way,  your  evidence  upon  the  various  points 
to  which  you  wish  to  refer  ? — I will  first  state  the  exact 
standpoint  from  which  I approach  the  question  of  im- 
proved facilities  for  higher  education  in  Ireland.  1 
came  back  to  Ireland  some  thirteen  years  ago,  haying 
been  educated  at  an  English  public  school  and  Univer- 
sity, and  having  had  ten  years’  business  experience  in 
America.  I came  back  with  the  intention  of  doing  some 
work  to  advance  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the 
people.  Since  my  return  I have  been  working  with 
Irishmen  of  various  classes  and  creeds,  and  have  been 
in  tee  closest  touch  with  them  ; and  the  work  that  my 
associates  and  I were  doing  gave  me  a peculiar  oppor- 
tunity of  realising  exactly  how  the  Irish  people  are 
situated— their  drawbacks,  thedr  disadvantages,  and 
their  capacities — for  the  struggle  of  practical  life.  1 
gradually'came  to  the  conclusion  that  for  the  economic 
future  of  the  country  the  influence  of  education  of  the 
University  type  upon  the  life  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
is  absolutely  necessary.  I have  learned  that  the  principal 
cause  why  this  lack  of  higher  education  exists  is  that 
tee  bulk  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  want  higher 
education  given  under  certain  conditions  dictated  by 
religious  conviction,  and  that  they  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  a University  in  which  those  conditions  do 
not  prevail.  I deplore  some  of  their  conditions,  but  I 
concede  their  claim.  I have  also  learned  that  in  some 
quarters  the  strongest  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic claim  exists,  and  I shall,  in  the  course  of  my  evi- 
dence, show  why  I think  this  opposition  to  be  mistaken 
andunjust.  I am,  as  your  lordship  stated,  the  first  Vice- 
President  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  andTech- 
nical  Instruction,  and  my  work  in  that  capacity  has 
strongly  confirmed  me  in  my  view.  . 

~s  come,  then,  at  once  to  what  is  uppermost  in  my 
d,  I feel  so  strongly  that  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
/n T ns  of  Urgent 


1 am  quite  aware  that  these  considerations  are  rele- 
vant only  if  I can  show  that,  even  within  the  terms  of  a 
Reference  which  bids  you  keep  one  eye  closed,  you  can 
give  so  broad  a treatment  to  the  subject.  I hope  to  show 
that  you  can.  I come  before  you  as  one  who,  from  prac- 
tical experience,  has  learned  the  undoubted  connection 
between  a sound  system  of  education,  and  any  lasting 
material  advancement ; and  I need  not  before  this  Com- 
mission elaborate  the  proposition,  that  University  train- 
ing is  an  essential  factor  of  such  a system.  I came  to 
this  conclusion  as  the  result  of  work  m practical  econo- 
mics before  the  view  that  education  is  a commercial 
asset  became,  what  I may  call,  a British  commonplace 
made  in  Germany.  If,  therefore,  I .ask  you  to  hea,r  me 
on  the  economic  bearings  of  this  question,  it  is 
because  it  is  daily  borne  in  upon  Die  that  if  this  Oom- 


come,  unen,  as  once  so  - ' because  it  is  aauy  Dome  ur  --  ------ 

mind,  I feel  so  strongly  that  the  settlement  of  the  ques-  •sajon  does  not  take  those  bearings  into  full  — 
tion  before  this  Commission,  which  I regard  as  of  urgent  -d  ti  g0  outside  tho  purely  academic  issues 

™«n-i  defends  at  least  as  *itB  may  be  a great  contribution  to 

thought— it  may  even  be  the  last  word— upon  the 
science  of  education,  but,  as  a solution  of  the  Rvffig 


non  before  this  Commission,  which  l regard  as  uj. 
national  and  imperial  importance,  depends  at  least  as 
much  upon  political — I use  the  word,  of  course,  in  the 
broadest  sense — as  upon  purely  educational  considera- 
tions, that  I ask  permission  to  submit,  at  the  outset  ot 
my  statement,  a general  review  of  the  chief  difficulties  i. 
have  myself  encountered  in  public  life  in  advocating  the 
Catholic  claim,  and  which  any  hopeful  attempt  to  solve 
this  Irish  problem  will  have  to  overcome.  I • aTn  “ ® 
more  anxiouB  to  do  this  because  there  is  a widespread 
impression  in  Ireland,  and  in  England  a tacit  assump- 
tion, that  whatever  this  Commission  recommends,  no- 
thing will  be  done.  I assure  you,  my  lord— and  I am 
sot  speaking  without  knowledge  of  what  is  in  many 
minds — -Protestant  opinion,  if  you  except  those  who  have 
thought  deeply  on  the  subject,  is  dead-set  against 
•my  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholic  demand, 
snd  educated  Catholic  opinion  is  mot  uniformly 


science  of  education,  dus,  as  » wumw*  » ? “ ° 

Irish  problem  before  you,  it  will  remain  a most  un- 
human document. 

Now  I will  take  first,  and  describe  as  dearly  as  I 
can,  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  most  .a*™  Pro- 
testant opponents.  I am  painfully  familiar  tilth  it, 
hZfta  reasoned  with  it  publicly  and  privately. 
There  is,  in  the  first  place,  an  obviously  honest  smiti- 
ment  opposed  to  you  upon  which  argument  15 
arwav.  It  is  sufficiently  indicated  m a letter  which  a 
friend  of  mine  showed  me  a little  tame  ago  from  an 
Ster  constituent,  in  which  the  writer  solemnly  assured 
hte  Parliamentary  representative  that  if  a comma  in 
the  King's  oath  were  changed,  the  foundations  of  our 
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, civil  and  religious  liberties  would  be  undermined.” 

‘ There  are  certain  stock  arguments  and  phrases,  regarded 

Jhay  21,1902.  *>y  larg0  numbers  of  men  as  almost  axiomatic,  which 
' have  probably  not  been  put  before  this  Commission, 
■Die  Right  but  with  which  you  will,  have  to  reckon.  Of  such  a 
pi°n’ ,Hor®ce  nature,  for  example,  is  the  well-known  resolve  that 

unkett,.p.o.  heresy  shall  not  be  endowed  by  the  State.  Heresy  in 
this  sense  has,  of  course,  been  indirectly  endowed  in 
Stephen's-green,  and  directly,  not  only  in  Maynootli  in 
the  dark  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  only 
yesterday,  without  a whisper  of  dissent,  in  Khartoum. 
I have  often  thought  that  if  we  had  three  millions  of 
Mahommedans  in  Ireland,  instead  of  three  million 
Roman  Catholics,  the  difficulty  would  not  exist. 

Then,  you  come  to  an  old  argument  whioh  casts 
a wider  net,  and  of  which,  no  doubt,  you  have  heard 
a good  deal.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  grievance, 
because  Roman  Catholics  can  and  do  go  to  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that,  whatever  advantages  University  life  and 
studies  may  confer  upon  individuals  and  communities, 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  are  practically  outside  its  in- 
fluence. The  whole  remedy  is,  we  are  told,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bishops.  That  individual  Roman  Catho- 
lics might,  without  the  sacrifice  of  any  fixed  principle 
of  their  Church,  go  to  Trinity  College,  is,  I understand, 
conceded.  For  a Protestant  to  say  that  they  may  all 
safely  do  so  is  to  claim  a privilege  in  matters  of  con- 
science which  we  should  not  allow  in  our  own  case  to 
those  not  professing  our  own  creed.  I should  have 
thought  the  question  was  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour’s  masterly  treatment  in  the  famous  letter,* 
which,  more  than  any  other  individual  utterance, 
advanced  the  controversy  to  the  Royal  Commission  stage. 
His  simple  question  whether,  if  all  the  conditions, 
especially  the  religion  of  the  governing  body  and  the 
teaching  staff,  were  reversed,  Protestants  would  send 
their  sons  through  the  open  door  to  Trinity  College, 
admits  of  only  one  reply.  I have  lived  among  Roman 
Catholics  all  my  life,  my  own  family  consisting  of 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  branches,  and  I realise 
that  the  objections  to  a religiously  uncongenial  atmo- 
sphere are  far  more  intelligible,  in  the  case  of  Roman 
Catholics,  than  in  that  of  my  co-religionists.  We  are 
trained  in  a different  way,  with  the  disadvantage  that 
we  cultivate  an  immense  variety  of  creeds.  'But  we, 
of  course,  claim  that  our  greater  freedom  of  thought 
in  matters  of  dogma  engenders  a hardier  faith  in  the 
essentials  of  Christianity  and  builds  up  a stronger 
character.  There  is,  too,  another  respect  in  which 
Irish  conditions,  as  regards  the  question  of  atmosphere, 
are  different  from  those  of  England.  The  English 
Catholic  lives  in  "a  Protestant  atmosphere,  just  as  the 
American  Catholic  lives  in  a free-thinking  one ; and 
his  new  academic  surroundings  subject  him  to  no  un- 
familiar influences  in  his  impressionable  years.  But 
the  case  is  altogether  different  with  a raw  boy  who 
goes  to  Trinity  to  be  manufactured  into  a man.  It 
may  not  be  always  so  in  Irish  life,  but  it  certainly  is 
so  to-day. 

Thei  most  difficult  objection  with  which  I have  had 
to  deal  is  the  assertion  that  denominationalism  in  edu- 
cation has  gone  far  enough,  and  the  determination  that 
it  shall  be  stopped.  I shall  not  trouble  the  Com- 
mission with  my  own  views  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciple involved,  because  I feel  it  is  a subject  upon  which 
it  matters  little  what  anyone  says.  As  far  ahead  as  we 
need  look,  all  attempts  to  divorce  religion  and  edu- 
cation in  Ireland  will  be,  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past— mere  paper  restrictions,  ineffectual  because  the 
Irish  mind  goes  the  other  way  ; harmful,  because  what 
cannot  be  done  openly  and  directly  will  continue  to  be 
accomplished  by  sham  and  subterfuge.  Besides  xn 
my  advocacy  of  the  Catholic  claim  I have  learned 
that  the  real'  objection  is,  not  to  the  element  of 
religion  in  education,  hut  to  clerical  control  over 
secular  education.  Then,  again,  behind  tliis  the  whole 
question  of  undue  clerical  influence  in  our  national 
life  raises,  outside  your  Council  chamber,  an  obstacle 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  whioh,  if  not  anticipated, 
will  destroy  the  political  effect  of  any  theoretical  solu- 
tion upon  which  you  may  unanimously  agree. 

I must  ask  the  Commission  to  bear  in  mind  the  dis- 
tinction I have  drawn  between  clerical  control 
and  clerical  influence.  I will  take  first  the 
question  of  clerical  control  in-  relation  to  any 
higher  educational  facilities  which  the  Com- 

mission may  reoommend.  My  own  position  as  an 
Irish  Protestant — and  it  is  relevant  to  mention  it  be- 
* See  Appendix  to  First  Report,  page  377. 


cause,  as  you  know,  it  wrecked  mo  politically iB  ii- 

In  matters  of  conscience  each  denomination  must  dw'f- 
for  itself,  and  it  is  illiberal  and  unfair  to  deny  !/ 
right.  I accept,  therefore,  the  Bishops’  claim  to  sot 
control  as  may  bo  necessary  to  safeguard  their  fltrf 
in  the  domain  of  faith  and  morals.  The  whole  difficult 
arises  from  the  lack  of  a clear  and  authoritative  defini 
tion— I mean  a working  definition  easily  understood  of 
the  people — of  this  domain.  Failing  this  guhW 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy,  Protestant 
opinion  is  apprehensive  that  no  conceivable  ulan 
can  be  devised  by  which  the  Bishops  can  L 
prevented  from  invading  the  purely  secular  domain 
and  absolutely  controlling  education  over  the  entire 
range  of  secular  subjects.  This  many  Protestants, 
object  to  on  purely  educational  grounds.  It  is  said 
that  in  Science  and  in  History,  for  instance,  the  Eemu! 
Catholic  episcopal  mind  turns  to  darkness  as  naturally 
as  the  sunflower  turns  to  light.  Many  who  do  not  m 
to  such  lengths  say  that  from  a this-world,  from  a 
business  point  of  view,  an  all-pervading  clerical  in- 
fluence over  the  young  mind  would  be  the  reverse  of  a 
preparation  for  life  in  an  age  of  keen  commercial  and 
industrial  competition.  With  this  last  objection 
—I  suppose  from  the  standpoint  of  my  own 
special  work  and  aims— I am  largely  in  sympathy 
It  i3  a question  with  which  this  Commission  is  eminently 
qualified  and  ought  to  deal.  It  is  widely  felt  that  a 
predominantly  lay  governing  body  would  not  in  any  1 
effective  manner  meet  this  objection.  The  doubt  arises 
largely  from  the  action  of  many  influential  Roman 
Catholics  who  publicly  support,  and  privately  warn  ] 
Protestants  against  conceding  the  Bishops’  demands.  I ■ 
contemplate  possible  solutions  of  your  problem,  with 
the  full  expectation  that  the  Bishops  at  first  will  be  in  a 
position,  if  they  so  desire,  to  exercise  the  control  which 
is  objected  to,  whatever  provisions  may  be  made  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  laity.  And  if,  as  I 
think,  this  condition  arises  rather  from  the  weakness  of 
the  lay  .than  from  the  insistence  upon  their  claims  by 
the  clerical  element,  I am  not  sure  that,  even  from  an. 
educational  point  of  view,  any  other  arrangement  would: 
at  the  moment  be  desirable.  It  ought  to  be  remembered 
that,  modified  as  they  have  already  been,  still,  if  the 
claims  of  the  'Bishops  are  in  some  respects  antagonistic 
to  modern  ideas  of  educational  administration,  they 
have  to  reckon  with  a spirit  the  last  vestiges 
of  which  have  not  altogether  gone  the  way  of 
the  Penal  Laws.  I am  quite  sure  the  Commis- 
sion must  have  already  been  satisfied  that  there 
is  growing  up  among  the  Bishops  an  inclination  to  meet 
half-way  tho  views  of  those  Protestants  whose  apprehen- 
sions are  honestly  based  solely  upon  educational 
grounds.  This  note  was  struck  in  that  memorable  con- 
tribution to  the  controversy — the  evidence  of  Dr- 
O'Dwyer — which,  I venture  to  think,  both  in  the  ques- 
tions asked  and  in  the  answers  given,  illustrates  to  per- 
fection the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  ablest  expo- 
nents of  the  different  views  which  are  held  upon  this 
subject  in  their  efforts  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  which  they 
are  seeking  with  obvious  sincerity.  I ask  leave  to  quote 
a short  passage  from  that  evidence,  which  deeply  im- 
pressed me,  the  significance  of  which  I shall  not  waste 
your  time  by  pointing  out.  Lord  Robertson  is  asking  the 
questions— (413)  : — “ I supposo  you  believe  a Catholic 
University,  such  as  you  propose,  will  strengthen  Roman 
Catholicism  in  Ireland  ” ? — “ It  is  not  easy  to  answer 
that;  not  so  easy  as  it  looks.”  (414.)  “But  it  won't 
weaken  it,  or  you  would  not  be  hero  ” ? — “ It  would  edu- 
cate Catholics  in  Ireland  very  largely,  and,  of  course,  * 
religious  denomination  composed  of  a body  of  educated 
men,  is  stronger  than  a religious  denomination  composed 
of  ignorant  men.  In  that  sense  it  would  strengthen 
Roman  Catholicism.”  (415.)  “Is  there  any  sense  m 
which  it  won’t”? — “As  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  I 
really  do  not  know  how  a University  would  work  out 
If  you  ask  me  now  whether  I think  that  that  University 
in  a certain  number  of  years  would  become  a centre  oj 
thought,  strengthening  the  Catholic  faith  in  Ireland,  x 
cannot  tell  you.  It  is  a leap  in  the  dark.”  (41o./ 

“ But  it  is  in  the  hope  that  it  will  strengthen  your  own 
Church  that  you  propose  it  ” ? — “ No,  it  is  not,  by  an’ 
means.  We  are  Bishops,  but  we  are  Irishmen,  and  we 
want  to  serve  our  country.”  + 

As  I have  said  before,  behind  this  question  of  clerical 
control  in  any  University  or  College  which  may  be  8 
up,  lies  the  larger  and  more  general  question  °*  iur  , 
clerical  influence  in  our  national  life.  In  Protests 

t See  Appendix  to  First  Report,  page  37. 
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Ireland,  !he  moral  and  spiritual  influence  of  the  priest-  which  I must  emphasise.  The  first  is  that  its  concep-  London. 
t jid  throughout  the  poorer  districts  of  the  country  is  tion  was  based  upon  economic,  social,  and  Psychological  — 

'it  understood.  I wish  it  were  even  greater  than  it  is.  theories  which  were  not  understood  at  the  time,  and  May  21, 1902. 

T wish  their  splendid  record  in  the  matter  of  chastity  which,  in  large  measure,  were  against  the  current  of  RTT, 

l.d  to  equally  in  the  inculcation  of  popular  thouglit  This  was  eepeeadly  the  cu»e  in  tie 

sobriety.  From  many  indications  1 see  that  the  time  is  question  of  the  respective  functions  of  voluntary  effort  pluntett  p.o. 
riue  for  another  crusade  like  that  of  Father  Mathew,  and  of  State  aid  in  the  promotion  of  Agriculture  and 
The  recent  pastorals  of  the  Bishops  show  that  they  are  industry.  My  associales  and  I rigidly  adhered  to  the 

alive  to  the  opportunity.  Moreover,  strongly  as  somewhat  cold  doctrine  that  the  State  should  not,  and 

T deprecate  undue  clerical  influence  in  its  political  could  not  beneficially,  interfere  with  the  business  of  the  >- 

manifestation,  I hold  that  if  an  anti-olencal  people  unliT  the  resources  of  self-help  had  been  ex- 

raovement  in  Ireland,  similar  to  those  which  JlaUsted.  The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  believed 

other  Catholic  countries  have  witnessed,  were  to  that  a sympathetic  Government  could  enact  laws  which 

succeed  in  discrediting  the  priesthood  and  lowering  would  be  as  effective  in  the  revival  of  industries  as  they 

them  in  public  estimation,  we  should  be  in.  danger  of  had  formerly  been  in  their  destruction.  The  second  salient 

a moral,  social  and  political  degradation  which  would  fact  is  that,  within  its  limits,  and  so  far  as  it  has  gone, 

blight  all  our  hopes  of  a national  regeneration.  I'  rom  the  movement  has  been  a signal — I might,  almost  say  an 

this  point  of  view,  I hold  that  where  a clergyman  of  unqualified— success.  It  has  initiated  and  demonstrated 
whatever  creed  is  a politician  first  and  a clergyman  the  economic  advantages  of  a revolution  in  our  methods 
after,  he  is  himself  endangering  the  moral  influence  0f  agricultural  production  and  distribution,  a revolu- 
which  it  is  his  solemn  duty  to  uphold.  I have  long  tion  wmclr,  in  the  near  future,  will  become  universal 
teen  convinced  that  the  sole  remedy  for  the  undue  poll-  over  with  no  extravagant  exaggeration,  has  been 
deal  pretensions  of  the  clergy  is  to  be  found  in  a com-  called  our  single  industry.  The  revolution  I refer  to 
pleted  system  of  education  for  both  clergy  and  laity.  j8)  0f  C0Ulae,  the  change  from  the  individual  to  the 
I do  not  wish  to  dwell  at  length  on  these  two  obstacles  combined  methods  of  production  and  distribution.  I 
of  clerical  control  and  of  clerical  influence.  I could  not  leave  to  the  imagination  of  the  Commission,  whose 
have  said  less  than  I have  without  ignoring  what  have  general  knowlege  of  the  work  known  as  agricultural 
teen  the  chief  adverse  factors  with  which  I have  had  to  organisation,  or  agricultural  co-operation,  in  Ireland 
deal  in  my  efforts  to  make  some  small  contribution  to  j must  assume,  to  supply  the  process  of  evolution  be- 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  Time  and.  education  will  tween  the  conception  of  an  idea  economically  sound, 
remove  both  obstacles,  but  time  without  education  will  be  and  its  execution  by  thousands  of  poor,  ill-educated, 
of  no  avail.  All  that  I wish  to  say  further  on  the  sub-  though  highly  intelligent  farmers,  without  any  financial 
ject  is  that  I feel  so  strongly  that  any  system  of  higher  assistance  of  any  sort  or  kind.  You  know  enough,  my 
education  which  can  possibly  be  established,  or  which  iord)  0f  Ixisti  life,  to  be  aware  that  the  economic 
could  live,  would  surely  act  as  an  antidote  to  both  un-  eoundness  of  a theory  does  not  guarantee  its  mental 
due  clerical  control  and  undue  clerical  influence,  that  I acceptance,  and  still  less  its  practical  application.  We 
would  far  rather  see  the  whole  question  of  higher  ectu-  iiad  to  take  a lot  of  raw  farmers,  intensely  suspicious  of  ua 
cation  handed  over  to  the  clergy  without  any  restnc-  and  distrustful  of  each  other,  and  of  themselves,  lacking 
tions  whatever  than  that  we  should  remain  m our  pre-  initiative,  averse  to  responsibility,  and  get  them  to  em- 
sent  position.  In  saying  this  I do  not  at  ^^gree^witn  ^ark  on  enterprises  of  great  magnitude  in  comparison 


r"'- — • , — i — , u f i Dane  on  enunimses  ui  gieeu,  magiuiuuc  m 

the  suggested  solution  that  has  been  put  before  you  by  jtb  the  means,  commercial  education  and  experience 
two  very  distinguished  representatives  of  Trinity  Lol-  o‘{  fahe  participant8.  Think,  for  example,  of  the  quali- 

lege,  who,  from  another  point  of  view,  would  give > the  ^ whfch  a ^dy  of  such  men  musfc  display  before  such 

-Catholic  clergy  unrestricted  power.  For  both  of  these  an  enter  ige  as  the  ;oint  manufacture  of  the  butter  of 

witnesses  I have  such  a profound  respect  that  I difier  the  scattered  farmers  of  a district  in  a £1,500  creamery, 

from  them  with  some  diffidence  and  much  regret.  But  flnd  the  ^ of  tliejr  joint  product  in  English  markets, 

1 feel  bound  to  say  that  what  I may  call  the  plenty  CQUjd  conducted  in  so  orderly,  businesslike  and 
of  rope”  attitude  does  not  appeal  to  me  as  being  either  harmonious  a manner  as  to  save  the  concern  from  the 


educationally  sound  or  politically  wise. 

I have  discussed,  so  far,  the  difficulties  which  have 


bankruptcy  which,  I remember,  was  universally  anti- 


I have  discussed,  so  far,  the  difficulties  which  have  cjpated  for  jt-  Making  all  allowance  for  the  zeal  and 

to  be  surmounted  before  any  further  step  can  carjlestness  of  my  associates  in  this  work — and  I 

be  taken.  I have  suggested  that  the  whole  matter  could  not  exaggerate  jb—much  remains  to  be  explained, 

might,  with  advantage,  be  approached  from  a new  Wa  had  appeai  to  the  Irish  mind  in  its  own  language 

standpoint,  in  order  to  get  away  from  the  old  oonitro-  _j  d<)  n0lt  mean  the  native  speech,  which  was  then 

veraies  with  which  time  and  education  alone  can  deal,  almost  forg(>tten— to  call  up  the  old  clan  spirit  of 

and  tc  enlist  new  interests  and  new  forces  on  the  side  aBSOoiative  effort  which  still  survives,  and  to  revive  a 

of  education.  I approach  this  aspect  of  the  question  nauional  enthusiasm  whose  only  modem  manifestation 

from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  lias  appealed  to  these  was  pohtical.  In  parts  of  Ulster  the  argument 

forrei  in  Irish  life,  and  appealed  not  in  vain.  Indeed,  was  ^at  which  one  would  address  to  the  plain 

to  confident  am  I of  their  latent  potentialities,  that  I business  man  in  England  and  Scotland.  But  our  prob- 

have  devoted  my  life  during  these  years— and  intend  to  jemg  did  not  lie  chiefly  in  Ulster.  I have  chosen,  for 

continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  my  health  and  strength  purposes  0f  illustration,  co-operative  dairying.  But, 

are  equal  to  the  task— to  the  promotion  of  a movement  course,  you  will  understand  that  is  only  one  of 
vhicii  peeks  to  elevate  Irish,  life  on  its  social  and  many  formB  jn  which  we  apply  combination  to  the 

exmomic,  as  distinct  from  its  purely  political  side.  farmer>a  industry.  The  point  I wish  to  enforce  is,  that 

1 propose  to  tell  you  something  about  this  movement,  were  so  to  speak,  operating  upon  Irish  public 

because  the  problems  with  which  is  is  concerned  axe  opinioni  then  so  dominated  by  politics  that  no  question 

analogous  in  many  of  their  main  features  to  the  chief  couhj  be  discussed,  still  less  decided  on  its  merits, 

problem  you  have  to  solve.  Moreover,  our  two  main  a vjew  j.Q  improving  and  stimulating  economic 

problems  are  mutually  dependent,  in  a way  which  no  thought work  very  intimately  connected  with  the 

one  could  have  explain  ei^fto  me  on  paper,  but  which  was  influences  of  higher  education  upon  the  classes  upon 

tinght  to  me  by  the  logio  of  events.  whom  the  leaders  of  such  thought  should  be  found. 

movement  to  /which  I^oon-  need  not  repeat  here  the  history  of  the  Excess 

Mto  of  two  parte ; one  the  preaching  of  the  doctrine  that  unprecedented  coming  together  of  lead- 

£dri  and  the  people  how  to  organise  allPoreeds  and  political  parties,  or  of 

8,vthat  lb  ma,y  he ^o^mmally effective  “f  happy  result  o{  theil  detiberations.  It  was  a 
Government  to  pi rondi ».  notable  departure  from  one  bad  tradition  of  Irish 
^machinery  and  the  funds  for  giving  such  State  assis-  based  its  ciaim  upon  the  Imperial  Parlia- 


^ ,“u  lne  glvlng  suwl , ; r polities.  It  based  its  claim  upon  the  Imperial  Barlia- 

SLl^'CUl  e “d  lndust!71  “ may  legitimately  ^ the  strength  0f  a well-considered  case  rather 

JJ?®4?4  m 0f  the  9?r,al  froumfltanees  of  the  merely  on  the  usual  methods  of  political  agitation. 

mcry  l cannot  give  any  adequate  conception  of  the  8Ubstituted  ccxnstmctive  thought,  formed  after  wide 

3 ; ™“  movement  within  the  limits  of  the  time  . • f(W  the  destructive  criticism  based  on  mere 

tow  “ at . disposal  now.  I shall  submit  a di^con{ent  The  Report  of  this  Committee  was,  as  you 
nnr^m*  ^ documents  which  will  suffice  for  this  aware  Drastically  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 

5 of1™8*1-!?  8476  ^*5“  nCW  thlf“  ment,  dunng  the  Chief  Secretaryship  of  Mr.  Gerald 

a yc  cadence  cannot  be  appreciated  without  ^ ^ fche  economic  possibilities  and  educational 

->f  the  S °f  °f  tire  practical  achievement  resultB  ’which  hav0  been  explained  by  the  Department’s 

"•S-XSST*  0f  WlUCh  1 can  here  °“ly  glve  he  officers  who  have  appeared  before  you. 

^ere  are  two  salient  facte  relating  to  this  movement  I have  now  roughly  sketched  the  origin  of  this  move- 
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. I n j ^irio  .......  was  made  by  tbe  local  economists  in  favour  of  " doles" 

t ment-  whick  is  6tlU  m-  lts„early  -ta^’  uni  of  the6Irish  which  came  their  way.  But  it  is  quite  remarkable  how, 

LorooK.  ied  aiong  on  the  originally  projected  lines  of i the  lrmn  that  we  have  been  at  work— undoubtedly 

May  iT  1902.  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  on  its  purely  self-help  m ine  y extent  which  our  Council  o£ 
J - side,  and  on  what  I may  call-if  I may  adoptthe  Ger-  and  the  tw0  Boards  have  brought  us,  £ 


side,  and  on  what  I may  call—  it  l may  aaopo  wu- 
man  plan  of  word-building— its  S^ate_i^‘baf d 


Agriculture  and  the  two  Boards  have  brought  us,  as 
they  were  intended  to  bring  us,  into  touch  with  the 


The  Kigw  mall  plan  ol  wora-Duuamg— ius  “““““  tiK.v  were  intended  to  bring  us,  into  touch  with  t 

Hon.  Horace  geifjmlp  side,  by  the  new  Department.  X thouKht  of  the  people— all  these  ideas  have  changed. 
Plunkett,  r.o.  ol>SMve  that  the  movement  was,  anfcL  is,  b erience  ha8  been— and,  I suppose,  it  is  i 


educational  in  the  the  broadest  sense.  _ it  dfi-  yenc*  0f  everyone  who  has  engaged  in  projects  of 
npniflftd  for  its  success  upon  the  result  ot  its  upped  ~»fnnn — that  wherever  you  start  vou  alwav. 


pemded  for  its  success  upon  the  result  ot  its  appea  e^RQmic  reform_that  wherever  you  start  you  always 
to  a stratum  of  Irish  thought  winch  had  not  heretofore  hack,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  education,  and 

been  given  credit  for  its  latent  potentiulitaes,  even  it  coming  with  marvellous  rapidity,  to 

its  existence  were  known.  In  this  connection,  the  work  tne  P I an£  t()  r(jalise  that  of  all  the  fJ’ 


its  existence  were  known,  in  tins  conneouu  , ^jie  iong  view, 

of  the  now  Department,  which,  as  jrra  <"•»“* J 0f  assistand which 
largely,  toli  directly  and  indirectly,  ednrationa , ^ theil  ,gticn 

needs  more  than  a wnt  ’ J.  3,  the  most  beneficial 


take  the  long  view,  and  to  realise  that  of  all  the  forms 
of  assistance  which  our  Department  can  render  in  pro- 
moting  their  agricultural  and  other  industries,  by  far 
the  most  beneficial  aro  those  which  are  most  directly 


liarity  of  the  constitution  of  the  Department  ought  Early  last  year  it  was  my  duty  to  perform 

to  be  borne  in  mind,  because  it  was  based  on  tne  wea  ^ unfamiliar  task  0f  writing  a pamphlet  on  education, 
of  keeping  the  central  administrative  body  in  close  j believe,  has  been  put  into  your  Appendix* 

touch  with  popular  thought  and  feeling-  Anew  system  ^ wa’a  a pamphlet  on  Agricultural  Education,  which 


of  democratic  local  government  had  iust  been  maug  - colleagues  thought  I had  better  writ©  myself,  not 

rated,  and  the  Government  most  wisely  sought  to  maico  , use  I know  much  about  the  science  of  educa- 

this  system  and  the  new  central  Department  art  and  r - ^ kut  because  I was  in  the  habit  of  conveying 


act  upon  each  other.  They  were  glad  to  seize  theoppor  ^ tjie  nlinds  of  the  Irish  farmers.  I think  it 

tunity  of  giving  to  a central  department  an  exccptio  - . ^ interest  arul,  possibly,  amuse,  some  of  the  Corn- 

ally  representative  character,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  mjB8ioners  if  they  were  to  look  at  that  pamphlet,  and 
place  practical  aims  and  objects  prominently  oeioro  ^ way  jn  which  a subject  of  this  kind  can  be  pre- 

the  new  local  governing  bodies.  With  this  object  in  gente(J  and  presented  successfully,  to  the  Irish  people, 

view,  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  oonBiBtmg,  y j gay  successfully,  because  I have  had  a large  corre- 
a curious  coincidence,  of  exactly  the  same  num-  spondence  froin  au  kinds  of  people  all  over  the  coun- 
ber  as  the  Irish  representation  in  the  .House  sjnce  this  pamphlet  was  widely  distributed.  The 

of  Commons,  and,  I should  say,  quite  as  cr;t’iciBm  has  been  most  intelligent,  and  almost  univer- 

in  its  constitution,  was  estab-  _ , T it. fnvmirnMo 


representative  in  its  constitution,  was  estab-  saivv_T)er}iap8  I ought  not  to  say  it — favourable. 
Rated.  Also  tee  were  two  Boo.ls  cote-  “g ^fj  J&,  to  put  before  tl.e  Commute.  si  *. 
tuted  to  control  the  Departments  expenditure— 'that  is,  a je  of  the  problems  with  which  our  Department 
the  Agricultural  Board  and  the  Board  ot  iMiinicai.  tQ  deftl  fts  jUustrating  our  dependence  upon 

Instruction.  (But  these  things  have  been  explained,  to  economic  thought.  You  will,  of  course,  bear  in  mind 
on>i  T rwAprl  nnh  sav  anv  more  about  tnem.  xne  ,,  , . _ nn»W  ni-gatinl 


inauruuiiuii.  mui  ,*  mu  economic  tliougllt.  ion  Will,  Ol  UUUBI-,  uuai  xu  mum 

you,  and  I need  nob  say  any  more  about  them,  lhe  ^ j acfl  your  8Ubject  from  a purely  practical 
point  I wish  to  bring  0*t  “ that  the  t q{  and  whon  you  see  my  difficulties  I think 

of  the  Department,  the  conception  of  which  £ judge  how  far  I am  right  m snp- 


ont  on  the  lines  originally  projected.  Hia _ lordship  the  them!8  'it  niust  also'  be  borne  in  mind  that 


that  is  not  strictly  accurate  as  to  the  relatl^®  ian(l  there  is  one  question  which  is  always  uppermost 

the  two  Boards  which  exercise  a veto  over  the  Depart-  ^ mjnds  of  tlle  people— the  question  of  emigration, 
ment’s  expenditure  aud  the  Department  Jh®  The  dominant  fact  in  Irish  life  to-day  is  that  the 


functions  of  tliese  bodies  are  advisory  ra^r  ^'gn  people0arenieaving  Ireland  at  such  a rate  that  the  Irish  < 
administrative ; hub  they  ho.xl  tlie  power  of  the  purse,  huestion  will  if  this  drain  goes  on  much  longer,  solve  ■ 

and  by  the  mere  fact  that  they  can  veto  all  the  schemes  Question  wm,  it  mns^  ^ ^ ^ . 

of  the  Department  to  which  its  funds  aro  applicable,  ^ fryature  o{  this  emigration  is  universally  | 


tliey  could  of  course,  if  tii< JJJ  liked’  SiStoV not  the  quantitive  but  rather  the  quah- 


madrino  to  % atV  We  have  f^nd,  gto  M ***** 


two  years’  At  S MmSSfbSTSi  “ our  Council  of  Agrici 

on  paper,  might  suggest  friction,  if  not  in-  ± _ p_  +1,„  a„poh’c  flnllpue.  Galwav.  put 


evitable  deadlock,  works  with  perfect  harmony. 


The  Department  is  glad  to  consult  ^Xar^n^urn  promo?ing0a  system"^!  technical  instruction  in  the 
important  question  of  policy,  and  the  Boards,  m return,  ° ,r'„  t)lnt  wimical  instruction  is  of  > 

use  their  \ veto  with  the  utmost  consideration  for  the 


ture  a Professor  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  pot 
this  position  before  us.  He  said,  in  effect,  “ You  are 


promoting  u.  ayowsiu  ui  ^mii-i  V . . 

country,  and  you  say  that  technical  instruction  is  o 
the  first  importance  in  the  revival  of  our  industries. 


Department’s  difficulties.  I cannot  recollect  a single  J®,.  if  yo^d^noT  revive  the  industries  first  you  will 
occasion  on  which  any  serious  conflict  arose  between  n you  ao  develop_ 

th,  of  «b.  Department  «d  tie  view,  of  tl,e»  W. 

°Now’this  machine  was  intended  to  exercise  an  edu-  ^ere  was  a vicious  circlo  ^ ^ in  Ireland 

cational  effect  upon  the  thought  and  action  of  the  mustr^ 

people.  At  the  outset  we  had  to  get  the  people  to  grasp  that  the/boJre™^ 

what  we  believed  to  be  sound  economic  principles.  The  out,  and  there  is  a j rac  y pf8  wished  to  j 

first  and  most  essential  principle  we  had  to  try  and  and  this  I doubt  not  18  V evil  J. 

implant  in  the  public  mind  was  the  strict  limitation  tiring  about  that  wl  at  clipping  ■ 

Which  Economic  Science,  and.  indeed,  common  could  not  be  remedied  by,  bo  to  speak  clippmg  , 


which  Economic  Science,  and,  indeed,  common  C0.U1U  a011  ,!',!111T+iTnr<^7cation— thev^ 

• upon  State  interference  with  the  wings  of  our  young  people,  tmd  tlia-t  ^iicatwn  m i 

i , m,  best  education  for  practical  life  that  we  coum  b 


es  upon  (state  interierence  wiwi  tne  b , j - « j.  a , ...  ..  . 
the  people.  The  popular  mind  tot  education  for  practical  life  that 


in  Ireland  favours  paternalism— even  grandpateT-  must  proceed.  ■ cirlo  of  the  D«- 

nalism — in  Government.  It  likes  everything  to  As  i-egards  the  technical  ^trnction  side  of  tn^  t[ii 

be  done  by  the  Government.  Whatever  the  economic  partments  work,  you  have  ha  ^fore  yon, 

principles  involved  might  be,  it  was  absolutely  neces-  two  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the _ Dopartaient  be  J. 


principles  involved  might  be,  it  was  absolutely  neces-  tw°  ABBistant  becretaneB^ oi  rne i w 1 ..  requixe. 

sary  to  continue  in  the  administration  of  this  Depart-  ®nH  have  probably  heard  “ ' , y seem  to 

SS*  ,.e]f~lielp,  th.  torn-  jK&“  jta,  Sito  ter  A,** 


nings  of  which  enabled  the  Irish  Government  to  get  have  8ot  ,s?m0  mistaken  no^j;““ L+^iOd^he^technitd 
the  Cabinet  to  give  to  the  Irish  farmers  a system  of  ^le,  provision  of  the  Departmo  b pducatioMl 


the  Cabinet  to  give  to  the  Irish  farmers  a system  of  the  provision  of  the  Di.paitm  .=  educational 

State-aid,  for  which  the  English  farmers  are  hardly  yet  instruction,  and  the  way  that  , the  sanie 

readv.  At  the  outset  we  naturally  found  that  outside  situation  up  there.  You  have,  no  t,  ] , h 


ready.  At  the  outset  we  naturally  found  that  outside  situation  up  there.  X ou  have,  110  i:  , ’ a paiint  specifk- 
the  associations,  which  had  adopted  the  economic  prin-  complaints  as  have  oomo  to  me.  d.  nn  the  general 

ciples  laid  down  by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisa-  ally  with  these,  I want  to  say  a ow _ _ , ^ provi-  | 

tion  Society,  the  chief  interest  in  our  work  was  the  question  of  higher  education  «■  7 ^ we  aB  > 

question  of  how  much  money  we  had  to  spend  in  the  8J0n  of  system  of  technical  ins 

different  districts,  and  what  substantial  benefits  we  charged  to  establish  and  to  adminu  . 

could  confer.  The  “ doles  ” which  are  so  eloquently  de-  A good  deal  has  been  said  about  finality  ®s  a ^ j 
nonneed  by  our  political  leaders,  were  denounced  equally  turn,  if  not  a sine  qua  non,  of  any  solution  at  " ^ jJf 

in  connection  with  this  Department,  although  in  every  may  arrive  on  the  problem  of  higher  education.  ^ 

area  to  which  our  schemes  applied,  a special  exception  as  my  understanding  of  education  goes,  to 
* See  Appendix  to  Second  Report,  page  237. 
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finality  is  simply  ludicrous.  What  we  ask  for  now  is  the 
“vision  of  new  facilities  of  higher  education,  to  try  and 
rln nut  of  the  educational  muddle  which  it  has  taken 
S3*  to  get  us  into.  Then  if  the  education  of  a 

SuBtty  is  u>  1»  **»»“  “ J lu™  f W7E 

understood  that  higher  education  is  chiefly  valuable  for 
its  influence  on  tho  lower  grades— mainly,  of  course, 
through  the  efiect  upon  the  supply  of  teachers— and 
it  seems  to  me  to  follow  that  as  you  must,  ex  hypothcsi, 
start  without  the  proper  affiliations  between  your  new 
institution  and  the  systems  which  are  now  undergoing 
reform  and  which,  nrt  doubt,  will  undergo  further 
reform’s  as  the  result  of  higher  education,  you  cannot 
nossibly  make  a hard  and  fast  system  at  the  top 
to  deal  with  these  other  confessedly  changing  systems. 
Whatever  you  may  decide— and  oven  if  you  do  not  de- 
cide anything  at  all— it  is  generally  recognised  that  co- 
ordination of  the  various  systems  of  education  must 
take  place.  As  you  have  been  told,  there  is  in  the  con- 
stitution of  our  Department  a Committal  whose  special 
function  it  is  to  suggest  to  the  bodies  concerned  the 
co-ordination  necessary  for  the  successful  inauguration 
of  the  practical  education  we  hope  to  set  agoing.  Now, 
it  seems  to  me  that  co-ordination  implies  an  elasticity 
of  the  systems  to  be  co-ordinated.  You  cannot  co-ordi- 
nate finalities.  There  is,  however,  one  argument  as 
regards  finality  which  I do  understand  and  appreciate. 
Unnecessary  unsettlement  is  clearly  very  unfair  to  both 
teachers  and  students  in  many  respects,  and  most  un- 
desirable. I admit  this  to  the  full ; but  speaking  now 
as  the  Minister  of  the  new  Department,  I desire  to  sub- 
mit certain  considerations,  which  should  be  borne  in 
mind  when  yon  are  issuing  recommendations  which 
ought  to  have,  and  will  have,  great  influence  upon  future 
educational  developments.  We,  as  a Department,  in 
building  up  a system  of  technical  instruction  for  the 
whole  country,  have  to  deal  with  the  most  heterogeneous 
circumstances  and  conditions.  We  have  to  provide  for 
the  industrial  needs  of  progressive  urban  communities 
at  one  end  of  the  scale  of  educational  requirements,  and 
of  backward  rural  districts,  whore  there  is  not  a trained 
hand  or  an  observant  eye,  at  the  other.  We  have  to 
reckon  with  all  the  well-known  political  and  sectarian 
difficulties.  Furthermore,  we  have  to  fit  in  our  system 
with  the  local  government  of  the  country. 

You  will  see,  then,  that  there  are  many  considera- 
tions besides  purely  educational  ones  involved.  I can 
quite  understand  a possible  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission  that  unnecessary  overlapping  will  arise, 
from  the  fact  that  Pure  Science  will  have  to  he  taught 
at  the  College  of  Science  because,  among  other  reasons, 
a considerable  number  of  pupils  who  need  not,  and  in- 
deed ought  not,  to  go  to  the  University,  will  require 
such  training.  On  the  other  hand,  in  any  institution 
of  the  University  type  teaching  Pure  Science,  a liberal 
equipment  for  Applied  Science  may  he  required.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  large  questions  of  co-ordination 
will  arise ; but  I submit  that  the.  Commission  may 
safely  leave  the  work  of  co-ordination  to  be  accomplished 
voluntarily  as  between  the  bodies  concerned.  If  you 
were  to  act  upon  the  inclusion  of  Technical  Education 
in  your  reference,  without  regard  to  the  administrative 
considerations  which  T have  ventured  to  lay  before  you, 
you  would,  most  unwillingly,  I am  sure,  be  inflicting 
upon  our  Department  the  evil  of  uncertainty  and  un- 
settlement  which  the  desired  finality  seeks  to  avoid.  I 
do  not  think  the  interests  of  scientific  education  need 
conflict  with  the  principles  of  administration.  And 
from  this  latter  point  of  view,  from  actual  experience, 

1 rfy'ard  it  as  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  new 
Department  should  not  have  its  authority  over  the  Royal 
College  of  Science — whose  most  important  function  will 
be  the  training  of  agricultural  inspectors  and  technical 
and  practical  science  teachers  for  our  schemes  through- 
out the  country — in  any  wise  minimised  or  interfered 
with.  I think  we  have  already  demonstrated  to  the 
country  that  the  Department,  while  anxious  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  authority  commensurate  with  its 
responsibilities,  recognises  tho  immense  importance  of 
exercising  that  authority  in  close  touch  with  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  educational  bodies  and  persons  upon 
whose  co-operation  we  depend  for  the  success  of  our 
entire  scheme. 

I come  now  to  the  apprehensions  which  I gather 

ettast i seems  to  feel  as  to  our  intentions.  Perhaps 

.y  object  to  a word  used  by  our  Secretary  in  his 

tfi1 * * * *  b 06  kefQre  this  Commission.  I think  he  said  that 

e Koyal  College  of  Science  was  to  he  the  “ apex  ” of 

r system.  I meant  to'  have  looked  out  in  a dictionary 


the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  “ apex  ” in  order  to  see  

liow  much  it  implied,  but  I forgot  to  do  so.  As  I have  May  21, 1902 
tried  to  explain,  the  Royal  College  of  Science  is  an  — — 

absolutely  necessary  part  of  our  system,  and,  from  an  The  Right 
administrative  point  of  view,  it  should  be  under  the  t^tet°ra£ac 
undivided  control  of  our  department.  The  case  of  Bel-  un  ’ 
fast  is,  however,  somewhat  different,  because  they  have 
there,  with  the  Department’s  approval  and  advice,  no 
doubt,  more  or  less  defined  their  own  system  of  tech- 
nical instruction.  I could  quite  understand  their  objec- 
tion if  it  had  been  well-founded,  to  the  domination  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Science  in  Dublin  over  higher 
Technical  Education  in  Belfast.  Of  course  nothing  of 
the  kind  could  happen.  In  the  first  place,  technical 
instruction  in.  Belfast  is  liberally  endowed,  partly  by 
the  Department,  and  partly  by  the  local  authorities, 
but  the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  local  au- 
thorities, subject  to  the  inspection,  supervision,  and  veto 
of  the  Department.  I need  not  tell  you  that  veto  the 
Department  have  no  desire  to  exercise,  and  the  necessity 
for  doing  so  would  be  a most  unlikely  contingency. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Department  has  already 
made  up  its  mind,  and  that  it  has  dogmatised  upon  the 
relations  which  are  to  exist  between  the  new  Technical 
College  and  the  Queen’s  College  in  Belfast  -and  the  Col- 
lege of  Science  in  Dublin.  I don’t  know  how  this  im- 
pression has  arisen.  Mr.  Gill’s  evidence  touching  on 
this  point  was  very  clear.  We  have  from  time  to  time, 
no  doubt,  given  our  views  upon  the  proper  scope  and 
sphere  of  technical  instruction,  but  none  of  us,  and 
certainly  not  I,  who  am  ultimately  responsible,  have 
yet  made  any  final  pronouncement  upon  these  questions, 
which  I recognise  as  being  largely  of  local  import.  We 
think  the  situation  as  regards  higher  Technical  Educa- 
tion ought  to  be  allowed  to  develop  in  Belfast. 

Having  .thus  defined  the  Department’s  position,  there 
is  just  a word  or  two  I should  like  to  say  about  the 
two  institutions  in  Belfast  in  which  we  are  chiefly  in- 
terested. Firstly,  as  regards  the  Technical  College. 

There  ought  no  doubt  to  be  some  specialization  in 
higher  technical  instruction  in  Belfast.  It  will  come 
as  a necessity  of  the  economic  conditions  of  the  com- 
munity there.  We  think,  in  the  Department,  that  the 
probable  direction  of  such  specialisation  will  be  that  the 
Technical  College,  having  as  its  chief  function  evening 
instruction  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  industries  dur- 
ing the  day,  will  specialise  in  Engineering  and  textiles, 
and  will  probably  have  the  best  equipment  that  money 
can  buy  for  the  purpose.  Obviously,  if  funds  were 
available,  it  would  be  an  economy  to  provide  day  work 
for  the  staff,  and  the  same  equipment  would  give  the 
highest  kind  of  technical  instruction  in  those  branches. 


Similarly  as  regards  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
we,  in  the  Department,  think  it  would  be  a great  assis- 
lance  to  the  general  technical  instruction  of  Ireland  if 
they  specialised  in  commercial  subjects,  and  notably 
in  Political  Economy.  I have  suffered  so  much  in 
my  work  from  my  own  ignorance  of  the  principles 
of  Political  Economy  and  from  the  chaotic  state  of 
economic  thought  in  the  country — which,  however,  is, 
as  I have  said,  marvellously  improving — that-  I have 
come  to  believe  that  there  is  no  subject  which  more 
needs  to  be  taught  in  Ireland.  Nowhere  could  such  a 
subject  be  more  advantageously  endowed  and  taught 
than  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  which  would  also 
be  an  ideal  centre  for  the  supply  of  the  very  best  com- 
mercial education  in  the  country. 

Now,  my  lord,  before  I conclude  my  evidence  in  chief, 
there  is  another  question  which  I thought  I should  very 
likely  be  asked,  which  is  extremely  difficult  to  answer, 
and  upon  which  every  practical  man  who  considers  the 
subject  must  form  an  opinion.  Granted  that  fresh 
facilities  for  higher  education  are  needed,  where  would 
the  pupils  come  from?  In  my  first  effort  to  formulate 
and  commit  to  writing  my  views  on  an  educational  sub- 
ject already  referred  to  I mentioned  my  conviction  that 
all  educational  reform  must  he  confronted  with  this 
adverse  condition— that  the’ supply  had  to  precede  the 
demand.  I think  the  higher  you  go  up  the 
educational  scale  the  more  true  this  is,  because  the 
new  facilities  for  higher  education  find  pupils  not  only 
not  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  those  facilities,  hut 
having  already  made  all  their  arrangements  to  go  inio 
some  form  of  practical  money-making  occupation. 
Again,  I should  not  like  to  admit  that  the  value  of 
any  new  facilities  for  higher  education  could  be  properly 
tested  by  the  number  of  pupils  who  sought  to  avail 
themselves  of  them.  I need  not  do  more  than  mention 
the  item  of  research  work.  But  what  I feel  is  so  urgently 
2 H 
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required  is,  that  the  completion  of  the  educational 
ladder  should  be  accomplished  as  soon  as  possible. 
When  we  have  got  a completed  system  of  education— 

I mean  of  the  education  which  the  majority  of  the 
country  can  regard  as  open  to  them — I should  not  grieve 
very  much  if  many  of  our  brightest  lads  still  'have  to  go 
to  sleep  with  their  heads  on  a stone,  and  look  up  and 
dream  of  angels  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  ladder. 

I want  to  get  this  new  educational  idea  as  quickly  as 
possible  into  the  people’s  mind,  and  to  get  rid  of  what 
they  regard  'as  the  alternative  between  ignorance  and 
Trinity,  which  to  them  seems  little  less  objectionable 
than  the  alternative  prescribed  by  Cromwell.  I may 
add,  incidentally,  my  own  belief  and  hope  that  if  the 
new  educational  facilities  were  successfully  correlated 
with  Irish  educational  arid  economic  conditions,  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  who  will  go  to  Trinity  will 
rather  be  increased  than  lessened.  'Bo  that  as  it  may 
— and  I cannot  give  my  reasons  for  my  belief  without 
transgressing  the  limits  of  your  reference — the  number 
of  new  pupils  forthcoming  must  obviously  be  a matter  of 
speculation.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  danger  we  have 
to  apprehend  at  tile  outset  is  far  more  that  an  excess  of 
pupils  nob  really  fitted  for  University  life  will  crowd 
in  through  the  newly  opened  door,  than  that  there  will 
be  a lack  of  pupils.  I cannot  say  that  this  is  more  than 
an  impression,  which,  like  a great  many  of  the  im- 
pressions one  forms  in  Irish  life,  are  often  not  the  less 
real  and  true,  because  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
demonstrate  them  beforehand.  I do  not  know  how  far 
you  will  regard  the  few  figures  I have  here  as  relevant, 
but  to  me  they  Ido  point  to  a very  considerable  demand 
for  higher  education.  We  find  that,  unliko  the  ex- 
perience of  most  countries  where  technical  instruction 
has  been  instituted  for  the  first  time,  the  difficulty  is 
not  to  find  the  pupils,  but  to  provide  the  buildings  and 
appliances  for  their  education.  The  figures  of  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations — showing  an  increase  of  50  per 
cent,  in  the  last  ten  years — seem  to  indicate  a con- 
siderable preparation  for  higher  education  which  did 
not  exist  before.  In  our  own  work  there  are,  taking  up 
technical  instruction  courses,  or  Science  and  Art  courses 
in  Secondary  Schools,  under  Programmes  for  which  v e 
are  responsible,  some  7,000  pupils.  Another  fact  which 
I think  is  very  significant  is,  that  we 
have  been  called  upon,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  introduction  of  this  new  joint  programme 
of  the  Intermediate  'Board  and  our  Department,  to 
take  part  in  equipping  1&3  new  laboratories.  You 
have  been  told  of  the  crowding  of  teachers  bo  the  short 
summer  courses — -Which,  -by  the  way,  have  been  laughed 
at  on  the  ground  that  you  cannot  give  a man  a complete 
education  in  Science  in  three  or  four  weeks.  Of  course 
that  is  not  the  idea  of  these  classes  at  all.  No  teacher 
would  be  admitted  to  them  who  is  not  already  grounded 
in  Science.  They  are  -merely  intended  to  give  them 
demonstration  lessons  in  teaching  their  Science  with,  the 
new  appliances  in  connection  with  the  new  programme. 

I sob  that  last  year  the  summer  courses  were  attended  by 
293  teachers,  400  having  applied  to  attend  them.  This 
year  there  are  623  applications.  Another  indioation 
that  impresses  me  that  there  will  be  an  increased  de- 
mand for  higher  education  among  teachers  is,  that  I 
notice  a great  change  in  the  tone  of  the  speeches  of  the 
teachers  at  their  annual  conferences,  and  even  in  their 
journals.  It  is  not  literature  that  I read  very  regularly, 
but  I remember  when  one  used  to  look  into  these  jour- 
nals, and  even  when  one  read  the  teachers’  confer- 
ence speeches,  they  dealt  with  nothing  but  salaries,  pen- 
sions, fees,  superannuation  allowances,  and  such  like 
•details.  Now  they  seem  to  be  getting  interested  in.  the 
higher  things  of  education.  Again,  I recollect  at  the 
beginning,  when  it  became  necessary  to  introduce  into 
the  schools  our  new  programme  of  Experimental  Science 
and  Drawing,  we  had  at  our  Department  a conference  of 
representative  Secondary  teachers  from  all  parts  of  Ire- 
land, and  I noticed  then  that  there  was  every  indication 
that  they  intended  to  take  an  interest  in  our  scheme  of 
education  for  education’s  sake,  in  a way  which  had  not 
been  apparent  before.  Since  that  time  our  relations  with 
these  teachers  have  been  of  the  most  gratifying  kind. 
Looking  all  round  the  country,  while  my  evidence  may 
be  vague  and  indefinite,  I can  confidently  say  that  if 
this  Commission  likes  to  make  a definite  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  educational  thought  in  the  country,  they  will 
find  quite  a revolution  going  on.  Therefore,  I say,  that 
while  I attach  no  value  to  m.v  opinion  as  evidence  I 
am  quite  convinced  that  the  faoilities  have  only  to' be 


given  and  they  will  be  immediately,  perhaps  exc  • 
sively  taken  advantage  of. 

It  may  bo  asked  from  wliat  classes  the  students  ought 
to  be  druwn.  I shall  add  nothing  to  what  is  obvious6 as 
regards  the  influence  which  higher  education  would 
exercise  upon  the  thought  of  the  country,  if  Ireland  had 
as  many  University  men  among  its  schoolmasters  as, 
say,  Scotland  has.  _ Not  need  I enlarge  upon  the 
enormous  benefit  which  would  accrue  to  our  public  life 
if,  in  our  local  government  bodies,  and  among  our  Par- 
liamentary representatives,  there  were  a fair  share  of 
men  with  what  we  understand  liy  a completed  education. 
The  brilliant  natural  capacities  of  our  race  seem  to  me 
to  enhance  the  proverbial  danger  of  a little  knowledge 
I pass  on  to  what  I know  is  delicate  ground  to  tread,  and 
say  emphatically  that  I shall  bo  bitterly  disappointed 
if  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  do  not  largely  take  ad- 
vantage of  a University  course,  with  whatever  restric- 
tions as  to  residence  may  be  considered  necessary  in 
their  case,  at  some  time  during  their  preparation  for 
the  ministry.  I have  referred  to  the  question  of  undue 
elorical  influence,  not  so  much  because  I feel  verr 
strongly  about  it  myself — -for  I' think  it  will  disappear 
with  many  other  wrong-goings  in  the  country  in  the 
near  future,  before  the  advance  of  education — bub  be- 
cause it  is  a very  real  obstacle  in  the  way  of  concedin'! 
the  demand  to  which  I attach  such  predominant  im°- 
portanee.  I now  wish  to  say  that,  in  addition  to  the 
negative  influences  upon  the  position  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  higher  education  would,  in  my 
opinion,  give  -them  new  scope  and  opportunity  for  the 
performance  of  a function  outside  tlieir  purely  spiritual 
functions,  to  which,  in  view  of  the  present  industrial 
conditions  of  Ireland,  I attach  great  importance.  I 
mean  their  great  potential  usefulness,  provided  they 
had  -received  the  right  kind  of  education,  as  economie 
advisors  of  tho  people.  They  are,  of  course,  the  best 
educated  men  over  the  greater  part  of  Ireland.  In 
many  western  parishes,  in  some,  I dare  say,  in  your 
Loridslii-p’s  (Dr.  Healy’s)  diocese,  the  priest  is  the  only 
educated  man,  and  ho  is,  of  necessity,  the  economic 
adviser  of  tho  people.  I knoav,  from  my  own  u- 
perience,  both  in  my  work  -as  an  agricultural  organiser, 
and  as  a Government  official,  that  where  you  do  get  a 
priest  who  has  been  educated  in  economics  his  assist- 
ance is  simply  invaluable.  The  Irish  members  of  (he 
Commission  know  tli-e  part  that  Father  Finlay  has 
played  in  developing  the-  idea  of  agricultural  organisa- 
tion ; I could  name  many  others,  such  as  your  Lord- 
ship’s  (Dr.  Healy’s)  secretary,  Father  O'Donovan,  who 
has  taken  a deep  interest  in  the  work,  and  has  done 
untold  good  for  a largo  part  of  Ireland  by  hm  secular 
missionary  work.  In  the  very  poorest  part  of  Ireland, 
for  instance  - in  Belmullet,  I have-  in  my  mind  two 
priests,  Father  Hogai-ty  and  his  curate,  Father  Bernard 
Quinn.  Father  Hogart-y  has  been  starting  Raiffeisen 
banks  among  the  people  with  most  beneficial  results. 
If  anyone  wants  to  know  tho  value  of  these  institutions, 
the  kind  of  education  it  requires  -to  explain  them  to 
the  people,  and  the  economic  work  that  some 
of  these  priests  have  been  doing,  it  is  qhrt 
worth  while  reading  tho  not  very  volu- 
minous li-teraturo  on  the  subject.*.  Father  Bernard 
Quinn,  tho  curate,  after  starting  several  banks  has 
been  transferred  to  Ballina,  where  ho  is  just  now  set- 
ting up  a boot  and  shoe  industry  in  connection  with  the 
Department  But  you  want  great  economic  know- 
ledge and  sense  and  judgment  in  a priest  be- 
fore lie  can  make  a self-help  imwomont  among 
tho  people  really  effect  its  object  The  first  thing- 
you  have  to  get  him  to  see  is  that  he  must  not  do  ah  the 
work  himself — but  I need  not  go  into  tdio  details;  I 
think.  they  are  sufficiently  obvious.  All  through  my 
experience  of  Irish  life  I h-nvo  lrad  to  regret  that  the 
clergy,  many  of  whom  liavo  shown  me  a kindness  m 
my  work  I can  never  forget,  had  not  that  economic 
training  which  would  make  them  a hundred-fold  more 
effective  in  their  secular  work.  , , , 

Another  typical  class  I would  just  refer  to  is  that 
from  which  we  have  drawn  tho  organisers  that  my 
friends  and  I have  employed  to  do  the  work  of  organis- 
ing farmers.  Those  men  are,  for  the  most  part,  men 
taken  from  the  people,  having  had  tho  ordinary  Primary 
and  Intermediate  education  of  the  country.  But  it 
is  only  one  in  a thousand  of  such  young  men  who  can 
do  our  work,  and  they  are  men  who  happen  to  nave 
by  nature  the  precise  qualities  which  higher  educan® 
is  usually  required  to  develop.  In  every  hundred 


* Vide  Reports  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Socioty,  pu 
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men  I would  say,  that  I have  thought  of  as  possible 
organisers,  what  made  them  unsuitable  for  our  pur- 
pose was  the  lack  of  this  higher  education,  which  I 
do  not  profess  to  define  any  more  than  Bishop  O’Dwyer, 
in  his  brilliant  evidence  was  able  to. 

Perhaps  I might  refer  to  one  or  two  other 
-samples  of  what,  higher  education  can  do  for 
those  who  do  lake  advantage  of  it,  and  who 
ordinarily  in  Ireland  do  not  get  it.  I men- 

tion these  experiences  because  they  brought  me 
constantly  into  touch  with  a class  from  which  students 
for  the  right  kind  of  University  or  College  would  bo 
drawn.  Their  parents  would,  I am  convinced,  make 
any  sacrifice  to  give  them  the.  opportunity  to  rise. 

In  my  official  position,  I lmve  been  confronted  with 
fte  well-known  difficulty  of  Irish  patronage — the  diffi- 
culty of  giving  the  Roman  Catholics  their  fair  share. 

I have  been  relatively  fort  unate  in  scouring  the  services  of 
some  very  able  Roman  Catli  olics.  I think  I might  mention 
three  of  my  officers  who,  I was  very  glad,  were  able  to 
take  up  important  posts,  and  so  save  me  from  having, 
as  is  so  often  the  case,  to  go  outside  Ireland  to  get  men 
to  do  our  most  important  work.  They  are  instances  of 
what  the  existing  higher  education  facilities  can  turn 
out.  There  is,  first  of  all,  our  Secretary,  whose  invalu- 
able services  as  a member  of  the  Recess  Committee  made 
him  one  of  the  parents  of  the  Department,  but  did  not 
lessen  the  hostility  to  myself  which  his  appointment 
aroused.  I have  had  no  reason  to  be  otherwise  than 
thankful  that  he  was  available  for  the  work,  and  I 
think  you  who  have  had  him  before  you  will,  at 
least,  be  satisfied  that  he  has  shown  yon  that  he 
is  a man  who  has  been  able  to  profit  by  higher 
education.  He  is  a Trinity  College  man,  and  he 
is  one  who  has,  at  any  rate,  survived  the  dangers 
which  I dare  say  others  might  not  hove  done,  for  all 
1 blow.  Then  there  is  another  man  whom  I look  upon 
as  a brilliant  man,  and  whom  I was  extremely  glad  to 
get  into  the  Department.  When  the  Department  was 
first  organised,  I attached,  from  my  own  experience, 
such  immense  importance  to  economic  principles,  that 
in  all  the  work  we  were  going  to  undertake,  I was 
determined,  if  I possibly  could,  to  get  the  very  best 
possible  economic  adviser  for  all  the  branches  of 
our  work.  The  Treasury  had  provided  for  our  taking 
over  certain  statistics  which  had  been  collected 
by  other  departments.  I asked  them  to  allow  me  to 
set  up  not  only  a statistical  branch,  but  a branch  of 
Statistics  and  Intelligence,  my  reason  being  that  I 
wanted  to  create  a position  whioh  would  attract  a man 
who,  besides  intelligently  interpreting  the  statistics  in 
which  the  Department  was  interested,  would  get  us 
all  the  information  we  wanted,  and  give  us  economic 
advice.  There  I found  another  of  these  young  Irishmen 
who  had  happened  to  get  University  Education  in  the 
Bom&n  Catholic  University  'College,  Stephen’s-green — 
Mr.  Coyne.  I think  anyone  who  knows  his  publica- 
tions, and  the  way  in  which  he  has  helped  us  to  present 
the  work  of  the  Department  to  the  country,  knows 
what  the  value  of  his  sendees  is.  One  thing  that 
impressed  me  about  his . career  was  that  he  attributes 
all  the  qualities  of  mind,  which  made  me,  in  total  ignor- 
ance of  how  he  had  been  educated,  select  him  as  the 
adviser  I wanted  to  enlighten  my  darkness  on  this  sub- 
ject,  to  the  fact  that  he  had  studied  Philosophy  for  six 
years.  What  the  meaning  of  that  is  exactly  you  probably 
know  a great  deal  better  than  I do.  At  any  rate,  he 
approaches  his  economics  from  the  philosophic  side,  and 
certainly  he  has  convinced  mo  that  his  education  is 
a truer  education  than  that  of  some  economists 
| have  known  who  have  approached  their  subject 
rom  mathematical  and  other  points  of  view.  There  is 
of  our  officers  that  perhaps  I might  mention, 
°ugh  I shall  only  mention  him,  and  that  is  the 
gentleman  whom,  at  some  temporary  inconvenience  to 
e department,  this  Commission  is  utilising  as  Secre- 
. -p1'  Mou,  therefore,  probably  know  as  much  about 
capacity  as  I do,  but  he  is  another  instance  of  the 
a of  su°k  University  life  as  we  have  in  Ireland, 
Dal  t 8n  0n^y  8ay  "wish  we  had  more  of  it.  Mr. 

1 ™ay  mention,  was  educated  at  the  same  institu- 
11011  as  Mr.  Coyne. 


take  credit  for  not  having  brought  you  another  scheme  fr 
consider.  The  chief  point  that  I really  wanted 
to  bring  out-  was,  that  I am  convinced,  from  such 
knowledge  of  Irish  life  as  I have  gained,  and  especially 
from  my  political  experiences,  that  you  cannot,  any 
more  than  I was  able  to,  succeed  in  giving  effect  to  your  re- 
commendations unless,  in  some  way  or  other,  you  can 
enlist  on  your  side  the  new  forces  in  Irish  life.  The 
current  of  Irish  life  to  which  I refer  is  certainly  strong 
and  enduring,  but  it  runs  beneath  such  a troubled  sur- 
face that  I tliink  very  few  realise  its  existence.  I do 
not  know  whether  you  will  accept  my  view 
of  the  reasons  for  the  somewhat  unexpected  success 
of  the  work  which  I have  described.  I firmly 
believe  that  its  success  was  solely  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  really  did  get  down  to  the  silent  but  permanent 
and  hopeful  progressive  forces  in  Irish  life.  Wishing 
to  keep  to  purely  practical  matters,  I have  said  nothing 
about  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Gaelic  revival 
movement,  or  the  language  movement.  Literary  men 
give  me  different  opinions  of  that  movement  on  its 
literary  side.  I do  not  know  which  view  is  right ; but 
that  it  is  a force  as  real  as  it  is  new,  I am  absolutely 
persuaded.  There  is  in  the  Irish  mind  to-day  a yearn- 
ing for  a national  life  and  dignity  which  the  Irish 
believe  existed  long  ago,  and  which  they  know  has  not 
existed,  at  any  rate,  for  centuries.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  ah  my  work,  having  a purely  agricultural  aim, 
my  friends  and  I succeeded  by  appealing  to  these  old 
national  instincts.  The  difference  between  Ireland 
and  England,  for  example,  in  this  respect,  is  really 
remarkable.  If  I were  putting  before  a body  of  Eng- 
lislimen  any  business  proposal  for  their  advantage,  I 
should  never  dream  of  discussing  it  from  any  but  a 
business  point  of  view.  The  idea  of  suggesting  to 
them  that  they  should  change  their  business  arrange- 
ments in  order  to  benefit  their  country,  or  even  their 
parish,  would  never  enter  into  my  mind.  But  it  is  a 
strange  fact  that  all  our  organisers  tell  us — what  is  my 
own  experience — that  when  you  get  to  the  poorest  and 
most  backward  parts  of  Ireland  you  must  always  ap- 
proach the  practical  from  the  sentimental  side.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  suggest  in  what  way  these  considerations 
should  bear  upon  the  presentation  of  the  Report  of 
this  Commission  to  the  Irish  public;  but  I do  firmly 
believe  that  what  is  true  as  to  the  methods  of  giving 
practical  effect  to  economic  theory,  is  far  more  true 
as  regards  educational  theory.  I believe  the  Irish 
have  a passion  for  education ; they  certainly  cannot  be 
said  we  have  a passion  for  economics.  But  they  un- 
questionably are  the  most  adaptable  people  in  the 
world.  Their  intelligence  is  of  such  a high  order  that 
I have  never,  in  discussing  a subject  with  them,  felt 
myself  in  danger  of  talking  over  their  heads,  and  I 
believe  that  the  political  difficulties  which  you  have  to 
overcome  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
people  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  take  any  intelligent 
interest  in  the  subject,  but  treat  it  as  a political  griev- 
ance. I suggest  that  by  giving  due  prominence  to  the 
economic  and  the  material  aspects  of  higher  education, 
if  you  show  where  it  touches,  however  indirectly,  the 
struggle  for  national  existence,  in  Ireland,  you  will  have 
so  widened  the  basis  of  the  whole  question  that  the  solu- 
tion of  it  will  become  not  merely  an  educational  aspira- 
tion, but  a national  necessity.  By  this  means  you  will 
enlist  new  living  forces  on  your  side,  and  make  a great 
step  towards  solving  the  problem.  At  any  rate,  yon  have 
now  to  fill  a great  gap.  Everyone  of  you  knows  what 
I have  been  taught  by  experience,  the  necessity  of  a 
higher  education  in  any  progressive  community.  At 
present  there  is  in  Ireland  no  higher  education  which 
can  be  said  to  have  any  marked  influence  upon  the 
thought  and  action  of  the  Irish  people.  That  waft,  I 
think,  my  lord,  this  Commission  can  supply.  I do  not 
think  I need  say  any  more,  and  I regret  very  much 
that  I have  taken  so  long  over  what  I have  said. 

8699.  Lord  Ridley. — I can  assure  you  you  need  not 
apologise  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  presented 
your  views  before  ns.  We  have  all  been  most  deeply 
interested  in  the  story  you  have  given  us  of  the  work 
you  have  been  doing  for  your  Department  and  for  edu- 
cation in  Ireland.  For  my  own  part,  I do  not  propose 
to  ask  you  any  questions  on  the  details  of  your  experi- 
ence, but  merely  to  put  this  general  question — which 
I do  not  know  whether  you  are  prepared  to  answer : In 
view  of  the  general  principle  which  you  have  laid  down 
as  to  the  view  taken  by  Irish  Catholics  on  this  question, 
what  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  to  which  your  mind 
generally  turns,  and  which  you  think  this  Commission, 
2 H 2 
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under  all  the  circumstances,  might  properly  recom- 
mend? Have  you  formed  any  idea  on  the  subject  that 
you  can  express?— I have  never  gone  into  the  details 
of  any  solution  ; I have  occupied  my  mind  chiefly  with 
the  broad  question  of  principle.  But  if  you  ask  me 
what  kind  of  a solution  I should  myself  like  best,  it 
would  be  undoubtedly  that  of  one  big  University  in 
Dublin,  with,  I will  not  say  a new  Catholic  College  in 
it,  but  a College  to  which  Catholics  would  go.  I draw 
the  distinction,  because  I should  deplore  such  a solu- 
tion as  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Bernard.  What  I con- 
sider is  wanted  in  Ireland,  quite  as  much  as  a Catholic 
University,  is  what  I would  call  a poor  man’s  Univer- 
sity. I do  not  mean,  of  course,  an  institution  to  give 
a poor  education,  but  an  institution  which  would  at- 
tract, through  a system  of  scholarships,  the  brightest 
intellects  of  that  great  majority  of  the  community  who 
are  poor.  But  I understand  that  such  a solution  as  I 
should  like  is  out  of  the  question.  If  you  ask  me  what 
my  second  best  solution  wSuld  be,  I think  the  most 
practical  seems  to  be  that  of  a College  affiliated  with  a 
reorganised  Royal  University ; and,  as  a corollary  of 
that  solution,  a very  large  development  of  the  Queen’s 
College  in  Belfast. 

8700.  That  would  mean  two  Universities  in  Dublin, 
would  it  not? — -Yes. 

8701.  Under  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case, 
you  believe  that,  although  you  do  not  think  it  is  the 
best  solution,  still  it  might  be  a solution  of  a very 
difficult  problem? — Certainly. 

8702.  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Heady.— Well,  Mr. 
Plunkett,  with  regard  to  that  point  upon  which  you 
appealed  to  me  for  corroboration,  as  to  the  harmonious 
working  of  the  Agricultural  Board  and  your  Depart- 
ment, I am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  I entirely  concur 
with  you.  The  Department  and  the  Board  have  worked 
together  with  the  greatest  harmony,  and  it  is  only  right 
to  say  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  that  harmony 
arises  from  the  fact  that  every  member  of  the  Board, 
and,  I believe,  almost  every  Irishman,  is  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  Department  of  which  you  are  the 
head  is  inspired  simply  and  solely  with  tho  most  earnest 
desire  to  do  the  best  you  can  for  the  economic  and 
social  betterment  of  the  country.  You  have  referred 
to  an  apprehension  which  exists  in  certain  timid  non- 
Catholic  minds  about  undue  clerical  influence  in  edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  as  in  other  things.  I want  to  ask 
you  one  or  two  questions  with  reference  to  that.  Re- 
calling for  a moment  the  unhappy  history  of  Ireland 
in  the  past,  which  I need  not  refer  to  in  detail,  the 
events  in  that  history  resulted,  at  any  rate,  in  the  fact 
that  the  Irish  Catholic  people  had  no  natural  leaders — 
no  lay  gentlemen  who  would  be  their  natural  leaders. 
Do  you  think  that  in  consequence  of  that  the  Catholic 
clergy  in  Ireland  were  more  or  less  forced  into  becoming 
the  spokesmen  and  the  defenders  and  the  protectors  of 
their  Catholic  flocks? — I can  fully  agree  with  your 
lordship  that  the  Irish  clergy,  like  most  of  us,  have 
been  the  creatures  of  circumstances,  and  I think  we  all 
understand  the  very  natural  apology  which  may  be 
made  for  them ; but  I none  the  less  deplore  the  fact, 
and,  what  I think  is  the  duty  of  every  Irishman,  both 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  now,  is  to  try  and  persuade 
the  clergy  that  the  necessity  for  their  over-active  part 
in  politics  no  longer  exists. 

8703.  I quite  agree  with  you  in  that;  and  taking 
.into  account  the  revolution,  to  which  you  have  referred 
as  taking  place  in  the  country,  and  taking  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  land  is  rapidly  passing  into  the 
hands  of  occupying  owners,  and  taking  into  account 
also  the  prospect  of  a much  wider  diffusion  of  general 
■education,  and,  we  hope,  a much  wider  diffusion  of 
higher  education,  in  Ireland,  I agree  with  you  in  think- 
ing that  there  will  be  no  need — not  the  same  need,  at 
any  rate — of  that  clerical  interference  in  the  future 
that  there  has  been  in  the  past.  That  is  your  view,  I 
suppose? — Yes. 

8704.  And  that  the  clergy  would  not  be  justified  in  in- 
ter fering  to  the  same  extent,  and  there  would  not  be  the 
same  need  for  that  interference  in  the  future  as  in  the 
pas*  ?— Certainly. 

8705.  In  other  words,  I suppose  you  will  agree  with 
me  in  saying  that  if  we  had  a University,  which  would 
be  the  means  of  diffusing  more  generally  a higher  edu- 
cation amongst  the  Catholics  of  the  country,  the  Catho- 
lic laymen  would  be  placed  in  a position  to  act  and 


think  and  speak  for  themselves,  and,  consequently,  to 
dispense  with  the  assistance  of  the  clergymen,  which 
assistance  they  needed  more  in  the  past? — Yes  ; I quite 
agree  with  that. 

8706.  I .think  that  is  all  I have  to  ask  you ; we  are 
agreed  ? — That  is  so,  my  lord. 

8707.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — I was  particularly 

struck  by  one  phrase  in  your  extremely  interesting  evi- 
dence. You  referred  to  the  College,  the  establishment 
of  which  in  Dublin  you  contemplate,  as  a poor  man’s 
College.  I gather  from  that  expression  that  you 
think  the  particular  form  of  University  Edu- 
cation to  which  wo  should  direct  our  thoughts 
as  suitable  for  the  mass  of  the  population, 
would  bo  rather  in  tiro  direction  of  practical 
science  than  as  a preparation  for  the  old  learned  pro- 
fessions. Is  that  so? — Yes,  that  is  so.  But  I do  not 
wish  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  liow  the  courses  in  the 
University  should  ho  affected  by  that  consideration.  I 
mean  to  say,  I particularly  wish  to  avoid  any  suggestion 
that  might  appear  to  advocate  less  of  what  is  generally 
called  culture 

8708.  I did  not  understand  that.  I did  not 

ui  del-stand  your  remarks  as  pointing  in  that  direction ; 
but  that  the  College  should  pay  special  attention  to  the 
de  velopment  of  what  might  be  called  the  modern  side?— 
Yes.  What  I am  most  anxious  about  is  that  it  should 
fully  proyide  for  Irishmen  seeking  to  make  their  living 
in  Ireland,  to  take  part  in  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  rather  than  for  Irishmen  who 
want  cither  to  become  superfluous  members  of  over- 
crowded professions,  or  to  seek  employment  elsewhere. 

8709.  It  has  been  said  by  several  witnesses  that  the 
professions  in  Ireland  are  over-stocked.  But  that  ob- 
servation does  not  apply  to  a particular  class  of  pro- 
fessions, such  as  mechanical  engineers,  highly-trained 
chemists,  and  so  forth.  Is  fllimtJ  your  experience?— That 
is  sc.  I did  not  mean  the  professions  immediately  con- 
nected with  industries. 

8710.  My  judicial  experience,  extending  now  over  a 
decade,  lias  brought  under  my  notice  an  interesting, 
but  regrettable,  fact,  viz.,  that  nearly  all  the  expert 
witnesses  who  come  before  me  as  mechanical  engineers, 
connected  with  electricity,  or  various  branches  of  science 
have  been  imported  into  Ireland,  or,  if  they  have  been 
Irishmen,  have  obtained  their  qualifications  elsewhere. 
That  would  point  to  a useful  possible  development  of 
the  new- College,  would  it  not? — 'Certainly. 

8711.  Some  persons  have  urged  that  the  circumstance 
that  we  have  not  at  present  in  Ireland  as  many  branches 
of  industry  as  we  could  wish,  suggests  that  a College  of 
that  kind  would  be  superfluous,  or  unnecessary.  I 
gather  from  some  of  your  observations  that  you  would 
not  concur  in  that  view  ? — I think  the  necessity  for  it 
would  be  very  much  greater  in  a few  years  than  it  is  at 
tho  present  moment.  If  it  were  not  an  extravagant 
suggestion,  I should  like  to  see  the  buildings,  equip- 
ment, and  perhaps  even  the  staff,  go  a little  ahem  of 
ihe  actual  demands.  I think  the  mere  fact  of  having 
it  there — of  course,  not  carrying . the  suggestion  to 
absurd  lengths — would  bo  of  immense  value  to  us.  But 
I look  upon  that  rather  as  a question  of  detail. 

8712.  You  referred  to  the  words  in  tine  referenced 
this  Commission  relating  to  Technical  Education.  The 
words  themselves  are  rather  wide,  hut  we  have  been  con- 
sidering Technical  Education  as  co-ordinated  with  and 
leading  up  to  University  Education.  I conclude  from 
your  evidence,  and  from  what  I know  of  your  work,  mat 
it  is  your  view  that  tho  whole  educational  system  of  Ire- 
land should  be,  from  that  point  of  view,  co-ordinated  i— 
Certainly. 

8713.  You  would  begin  with  the  early  training 
of  the  hand  and  eye,  and  proceed  through  the  Inter- 
mediate system,  up  to  the  University  system.  la  not 
that  so  ? — Yes. 

8714.  You  referred  to  the  successful  students  under 
the  Intermediate  system  as  supplying  possible  studen^ 
for  the  new  University? — Well,  they  would  supply  them 
so  far  as  the  educational  requirements — the  Metrical  - 
tion  requirements — were  concerned,  at  any  rate. 

8715.  I know  that  your  attention  has  been 

to  the  great  change  in  the  Intermediate  system  w _ 
has  been  introduced  since  'the  legislation  of  abo®  * 
years  ago? — Yes. 

8716.  Before  that  change,  the  Intermediate  system 
tended  rather  to  the  old  grammar-school  style  of  eau 
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That  change  in  the  system  of  Intermediate  Edu-  interests,  and  I think  it  would  be  hard  practically  to  Loroow. 

have  verv  far-reaching  effects,  might  it  abolish  a very  large  number  of  crammers  and  tutors  of  May  2i,  190*. 

cation  _nug ‘ various  kinds.  But  I certainly  should  hope  that  in  - — 


or?— Certainly. 


time  the  full  advantages  of  University  life  would  be-  Tha  Right 
SUCU  me  ormiKnf  tn  tlmca  cnoVinrr  o rlcm-on  Hon.  Horace 


come  apparent  to  those  seeking  a degree. 

8725.  Then  just  one  other  question.  You  referred  to 
a reorganised  Royal  University  as  a possible  solution  of 


A717  In  developing  a class  of  professional  men 
as  that  to  which  I called  your  attention  1— Yes. 

R718  "Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a system  of  Bur- 

■ 'tor  leading  up  clever  boys  from  the  Primary  _ . ... 

f*  i +0  Intermediate  Schools,  and  through  the  this  question,  notes  a solution  you  would  prefer,  but  as 
Tt  mediate  Schools  to  the  University  — Yes.  I a second  best.  I think  you  said  in  connection  with 

V 1 as  one  witness  said,  that  those  who  can  pay  with  that,  that  larger  endowments  would  then  have  -to  be 
brains  but  cannot  pay  with  money,  ought  to  have  the  given  to  Queen's  College,  Belfast  ?— Yes. 
money  provided  from  elsewhere.  8726.  What  would  you  propose  doing  with  the 

8719.  Sir  Richard  J ebb.— Yon  referred  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges  at  Cork  and  Galway?  You  contem- 
auickened  feeling  which  now  exists  in  Ireland  m regard  piat<^  j presume,  that  they  also  should  lie  Colleges  of  the 
to  the  value  of  higher  education?—1 1 do  not  know  that  reorganised  Royal  University? — I must  confess  I have 
I would  exactly  say  that.  What  I meant  was  that  there  not  given  sufficient  thought  to  that  very  difficult  prob- 
was  a growing  feeling  in  favour  of  education  generally ; ie,n  to  give  any  definite  answer.  My  own  instinct  would 
but  I do  not  know  that  it  is  for  higher  education  spe-  be,  aB  regards  the  College  in  Cork,  to  wait  awhile  and 
cially.  I pointed  to  this  change  in  feeling  as  indicating  see  -whether  the  industrial  development  of  the  South  of 
a state  of  mind  which,  if  properly  worked,  would  give  Ireland  would  justify  a great  Technical  College  being 
fresh  support  to  the  advocates  of  a solution  of  the  placed  there,  before  finally  deciding  that  it  should  be  a 
■higher  education  question.  College  under  the  Royal  University.  As  regards  Gal- 

, , , c ...  • i i way,  I admit  I am  altogether  puzzled  to  know  what  to 

mo,  At  «•  taa-use  while  I think  I could  criticis. 

interest  in  education  is  a sense  of  its  pi  ac^i^l  value,  anybody  else’s  scheme,  it  is  very  hard  to  graft 
which  the  successful  working  of  your  Department  h on  little  more  than  a building  all  the  more  . 
stimulated  ? — That  is  so.  important  factors  of  University  or  even  of  Collegiate 

8721.  Then  you  referred  also,  I think,  to  national  life.  I should  not  like  really  to  give  any  opinion 
entiment  as  tending  in  the  same  direction,  and  you  with  regard  to  either  of  those  Colleges,  because  I do  nos 
x1-~  »T,r1  +1ltt  i»«fnioiw>  mnviy.  fed  that  I have  given  sufficient  thought  to  the  matter. 

I am  rather  Fabian  in  my  instincts  with  regard  to  both 
of  them. 

8727.  You  said  that  the  success  of  any  solution 
of  the  problem  which  might  be  suggested  by  this  Com- 
mission would  depend  a great  deal  on  our  enlisting  the 


sentiment  a 0 , 

mentioned  the  Gaelic  movement  and  the  language  move- 
ment, indicating  that  in  your  opinion  those  movements 
were  genuine  expressions  of  a national  sentiment  ?— I 
so  regard  them.  Of  course,  in  connection  with  all  Irish 
mryements  you  will  have,  to  say  the  least,  a political 
fringe,  and  no  doubt  there  are  some  members  of  the 


Gaelic  League  who  did  not  join  it  in  the  spirit — for  in-  jiew  forces  which  you  have  described  as  working,  and 

stance,  in  which  the  late  Lord  Dufferin  did,  but  who  on  utilising  the  new  current  of  feeling  in  Ireland.  Could 

look  upon  it  as  a political  movement,  and  have  joined  y0U  indicate  in  what  way  you  think  we  should  attempt 

it  for  political  ends.  But  apart  from  that,  the  real  to  do  that? — I did  not  intend  to  say  that  the 

strength  of  the  movement,  I think,  is  due  to  a quite  new  success  of  any  solution  would  depend  on  enlisting 

sentiment  of  nationality,  which  may  be  distinguished  the  new  forces,  but  rather  that  you  would  be 


from  political  nationalism. 

8722.  You  would  regard  the  existence  of  that  senti- 
ment as  favourable,  I suppose,  to  the  attempt  to  solve 
the  problem  which  has  been  referred  to  this  Commis- 
sion?—In  this  sense,  that  it  will  lead  to  proposals  being 
regarded  from  a different  and  a higher  point  of  view 
than  might  otherwise  have  been  anticipated.  That  is 


likely  to  get  more  voting  support — the  neces- 
sary political  support  to  ensure  legislation — if  you 
could  show  that  there  was  a real  national  desire,  based 
upon  actual  material  needs  in  the  country,  at  the  back 
of  your  suggestions.  That  was  rather  what  I had  in  my 
mind.  Of  course,  I do  also  think  that  when  the  in- 
stitution, whatever  it  is,  is  founded,  it  is  very  neces- 
b - , , , , . sary  that  it  should  be  far  more  in  touch  with  the  life 

to  say,  the  one  great  difficulty  in  doing  useful  work  in  &f  & t majority  of  the  nation  than  is  any  similar 
Inl«nd  a tli.t  every  proposal  lies  to  be  judged  and  ^ 

every  man  has  to  be  judged,  from  a purely  political 

standpoint.  That  is  a very  serious  difficulty.  In  fact,  8728.  Professor  Butcher. — In  the  early  part  of  your 
what  that  has  cost  the  nation  it  would  be  hard  to  ex-  evidence  you  gave  a sort  of  sketch  of  your  experience  in 

aggerate.  But  any  movement  at  all  which  has  high  your  work  in  Ireland.  I should  like  to  ask  you  whether 

ideals,  and  which  gets  us  out  of  the  deplorable  state  of  the  general  drift  and  argument  of  that  portion  of  your 

public  opinion  to  which  I have  referred  is.  so.  far  good,  paper  is  something  of  this  kind.  You  point  to  economic 


and  certainly  tends  in  the  direction  in  which  you  are 
hoping  to  lead  us  through  higher  education. 

8723.  I want  to  ask  what,  in  the  light  of  your  experi- 
ence, are  the  probabilities  as  to  an  adequate  supply  of 


matters,  and  you  say  that  this  past  want  of  self- 
reliance  in  the  people,  their  (dependence  on  Govern- 
ment, their  want  of  local  and  individual  initiative — 
that  all  this  is  turning  out  to  be  not  a permanent 

- ...  j. , - x x „ _ characteristic,  as  was  supposed,  of  the  people,  not  an 

students  being  forthcoming,  supposing  that  larger  f aci-  inherent  quality,  and  that,  foots  have  now  disproved  all 
hties  for  University  Education  should  be  given.  From  the  previous  impressions  and  theories  of  that  kind, 
what  you  know  of  Ireland,  do  yon  think  there  would  be  You  say  in  the  same  way,  if  I understand  you,  that  in 
an  adequate  supply  of  students? — My  impression  is  educational  matters  the  undue  reliance  on  the  priest- 
that- at  first  there  would  be  rather  too  largo  a supply,  hood,  and  the  absence  of  intelligent  lay  opinion,  you 
until  with  clearer  ideas  as  to  the  functions  of  higher  edu-  regard  rather  as  a transitory  phase  of  national  life. 
Ration,  a process  of  selection  automatically  supervened  Is  that  the  kind  of  argument  ? — Yes,  with  this  excep- 
m the  minds  of  parents,  and  perhaps  of  the  clergy,  who  tion,  that  I do  not  say  that  the  qualities  of  the  people 
advise  young  men  as  to  their  career  in  life.  Then  there  which  you  have  described  have  changed,  or  are  likely 
might  perhaps  follow  a period  of  reaction  from  the  first  very  speedily  to  change.  What  I rather  wanted  to 
excess  of  students,  and  there  inifeht  bo  for  some  time  to  point  out  was  that,  having  these  qualities,  there  being 
come,  owing  to  disappointed  anticipations,  a scarcity  these  defects  in  the  individual  character,  the  national 
of  students.  But  that  Irish  life  now  contains  the  con-  life  could  best  be  influenced  by  getting  at  the  individual 
stituents  of  a University  is,  to  my  mind,  certain.  through  the  medium  of  the  association ; and  I rather  at- 

o7n.  A,  . . . , , , tribute  their  amenability  to  our  organising  efforts  to  the 

who  tt11?86’  ^ 18  veiY  desirable  that  a student  fact  that  the  old  clan  instinct  still  survives  in  the  people, 
woo  seeks  a University  degree  should  go  through  a regu-  It  ia  a common  saying  with  the  Irish  that  they  can  con- 
r course  of  Collegiate  study  with  a view  to  that  de-  spire  but  they  cannot  combine.  It  is  there  that  I think 
many  candidates,  as  you  know,  people  are  wrong.  The  same  instinct  of  combination 

not  nn  01  degrees  of  the  Royal  University  who  have  which  has  so  often  been  used  for  very  wrong  purposes 

u®  th?ou8h  a regular  course,  but  have  been  pre-  can  be  used  for  beneficial  purposes, 
pared  by  private  study  only.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 

ecessary  to  make  provision,  for  at  least  a period  of  8729.  In  fact,  these  defects  which  have  existed  are 
f°r  the  continued  existence  of  a class  of  students  not  of  such  a kind  that  they  cannot  be  outweighed  by, 
king  a University  degree,  but  unable  to  go  through  or  compensated  for,  by  the  new  motives  and  the  other 

n uft  ar  pddegiate  course? — I would  say  that  you  forces  which  are  for  the  first  time  being  brought  into 

st  sometimes  sacrifice  the  larger  interests  to  vested  existence? — -Exactly. 
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8730.  So  that  to  those  who  are  apprehensive  that-  an 
undue  clerical  influence  may  operate  in  all  educational 
matters,  you  woulld  in  some  measure  seek  to  allay  their 
alarm  by  saying,  " We  have  found  in  these  economic 
affairs  that  other  qualities  are  latent  in  the  people,  and 
there  are  new  powers  and  capacities  which  will  counter- 
balance that  tendency  ” ? — As  far  as  I referred  to  undue 
clerical  control  of  secular  education  and  undue  clerical 
influence,  I suggested — as  I also  said  to  his  lordship 
the  Bishop  of  Clonfert  just  now — that  those  were 
passing  phases  in  Irish  life.  I do  not  look  to  the 
qualities  of  association  to,  deal  with  that  difficulty. 

8731.  Oh,  no ; I quite  understand  that.  Then,  you 
further  say,  I suppose — or  at  least,  it  was  suggested 
in  your  evidence — that  the  lessons  of  self-help  that  are 
being  learnt  in  the  organisation  of  agriculture  and 
technical  instruction  in  Ireland  are!  preparing  the  ground 
for  the  acceptance  of  higher  education  in  other  branches  ? 

— Oh,  yes  ; that  is  certainly  so. 

8732.  And  you  are  convinced  at  least  of  this,  that 
thero  is  a growing  belief  in  knowledge  as  a force  in 
rational  life?— Yes. 

8733.  Professor  Rhys. — I should  like  to  hear  a little 
more  about  tire  traces  of  the  clan  instinct  to  which  you 
have  alluded  as  having  come  under  your  notice?— They 
have  come  under  my  notice  only  in  this  one  respect — 
that  I found,  as  I have  said,  that  the  people  were 
capable  of  organisation  for  industrial  purposes  in  a 
way  which  none,  judging  them  by  the  ordinary  business 
tests,  could  ever  have  imagined.  'I  found  in  practice 
that  they  were  capable  of  such  organisation,  that  they 
had  really  what  I might  call  a talent  for  associative 
effort.  It  so  happens  that  the  agricultural  industry 
is  undergoing  an  economic  revolution  which  makes 
associative  effort  far  more  effective  ahd  profitable,  both 
in  production  and  in  distribution,  and  that  is  why  I came 
to  work  that  mine,  as  I may  call  it  of  associative 
instinct.  I say  that  it  is  a survival  -of  the  clan  instinct, 
because  that  is  the  explanation  I have  generally  re-  . 
ceived  from  those  who  have  studied  the  Irish  character 
in  its  earlier  history. 

8734. ' But,  apart  from  the  Irish  character  and  its 
history,  there  is  just  a distinction.  For  in- 
stance, you  have  called  attention  to  the  pre- 
posterous ideas  which  sometimes  prevail  as  to 
what  a Government  can  do,  and  what  it  ought  to  do, 
in  helping  economio  movements,  and  so  on.  That  is 
a matter  of  education,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  some  of 
the  Irish  peasantry  are  pretty  belated  in  acquiring 
better  notions  of  these  things.  But  as  a matter  of  fact, 
it  has  been  the  history  of  all  the  Celts  and  of  some 
ether  nations  too.  Their  rulers  were  supposed  to  bring 
them  good  seasons.  I do  hot  think  you  need  go  further 
than  this  enlightened  country,  as  we  call  it.  You  will 
find  still  that  in  a bye-election  a 'bald  season  oosts  the 
party  in  power  some  votes.  Do  you  not  think  ao?  Is 
not  'that  a matter  of  education  ? — I quite  agree  .with 
that ; but  it  is  a kind  of  education  that  would  be  much 
more  rapidly  effective  in  Ireland  than  it  would  he  in 
England. 

8735.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  Gaelic  movement. 
You  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  it  from  the  linguistic  or 
literary  side? — No. 

8736.  Buit  you  regard  it  as  part  of  a larger  move- 
ment, I suppose,  towards  more  national  dignity  and 
self-respect  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  people?— Yes,  I 
do. 

8737.  How  would  you  regard  it  from  the  economic 
point  of  view? — As  good  in  this  way — that  so  long  as 
you  can  give  to  your  economic  propaganda  a national 
tone  and  bearing,  you  will  not  be  called  upon  to  give  it 
a political  or  party  bearing,  which,  as  you  know,  is  not 
helpful  in  economics ; but  you  enlist  a great  force  of 
sentiment  on  the  side  of  practical  advancement.  It  is 
useful  in  that  way. 

8738.  Do  you  think  it  will  escape  being  used  for 
other  purposes  by  political  people? — Oh,  to  some  ex- 
tent; nothing  ever  escapes  being  used  for  political 
purposes  in  Ireland. 

8739.  If  you  had  to  solve  the  University  problem  in 
Ireland  you  would  be  told,  as  we  have  been,  that  you 
might  have  certain  allies  who  could  help  you  very 
much — for  instance,  the  lay  Catholic  element  and  the 
Bishops.  I should  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  that 
point.  There  is  a book  before  us  which  you  may 
possibly  have  seen,  on  “The  Ruin  of  Education  in 
Ireland,”  by  Mr.  F.  Hugh  O’Donnell,  in  which  the 


clerical  element  as  your  ally  in  helping  you  in  various 
directions,  as  tilings  exist  at  present? — I do  not  know 
that  anyone  is  the  worse  for  allies  in  any  work  they 
want  to  do.  The  clergy  have  enormous 
influence  in  the  country,  and,  _ if  they  will 
use  that  influence  in  assisting  me  in  my  work,  I 
am  as  grateful  to  tluun  as  I should  be  to  any  ether 
countrymen  of  mine  who  would  give  me  similar  assist- 
ance. 

8740.  Contrasting  that  with  the  lay  Oatholic  element, 
have  we  really  any  hold  on  that  element — is  it  so  con- 
sMerable.  at  present  and  in  its  present  position,  as  to  be 
able  to  help  us  very  much  ? — That,  of  course,  is  your 
chief  difficulty— that  you  want  to  give  higher  education 
1 j Ireland.  Then  you  come  over  to  Ireland  and  try 
to  get  allies  for  your  movement,  and  you  find  that 
your  allies  are  weak  allies,  because  they  have 
not  got  higher  education.  Thera  is  the  vicious 
circle,  which  this  Commission  has,  somehow  or  other, 
to  break.  That  is  a disadvantage  that,  obviously,  you 
must  reckon  with — if  you  are  interrogating  me,  now, 
simply  upon  the  question  of  political  dynamics, 

8741.  Quite  :so  ; I am  questioning  you  simply  because 
I know  of  vour'  profound  knowledge  of  everything  Irish? 
— I would  not  go  so  far  as  than. 

8742.  You,  as  a practical  man,  would  consider  that 
the  Bishops  could  help  us  very  much  more  than  the 
lay  element,  in  the  present  circumstances  ? — I think  I 
may  safely  admit  that. 

8743.  Then  you  think,  given  the  education,  however 
it  is  given,  the  lay  element  may  probably  come  to  he 
something  more  defined  in  its  own  views,  and  so  on? — 
Yes,  in  time. 

8744.  You  see,  of  course,  tlho  great  importance  of  the 
Protestants  being  convinced  that  the  Bishops  are  in 
earnest  with  regard  to  Irish  education? — Yes. 

8745.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  reason  in  the 
world  for  thinking  that  the  Bishops,  supposing  they 

• had,  we  will  say,  that  second  suggestion  of  yours— a 
University  which  they  could  approve  of — could  pos- 
sibly wish  that  University  to  he  anything  hut  a suc- 
cess?— I have  absolute  faith  that’  they  would  do  their 
utmost  to  make  the  University  do  credit  to  a country 
which  always  has  been  proud,  at  any  rate,  of  its  edu- 
cational zeal,  if  not  of  its  educational  opportunities. 


8746.  You  yourself  called  our  attention  to  what  Dr. 
O’Dwyer  told  us? — Yes. 

8747.  And  you  would  have  faith  that  the  Bishops 
would  do  their  best  to  make  it  a success,  supposing  they 
had  a University  granted  ? — It  is  a difficult  matter  for 
me  to  speak  upon,  What  I stated,  I think,  was,  that 
the  attitude  of  the  Bishops  appeared  to  me  to  be  moving 
in  a direction  which  would  greatly  facilitate  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  and  I quoted  Dr.  ©’Dwyer’s  words 
as,  to  my  mind,  expressing  almost  ideally  the  attitude 
in  which  we  all  desire  this  problem  should  be  ap- 
proached, not  only  by  the  clergy,  but  by  everybody 
concerned  in  its  solution. 

8748.  Professor  Lorrain  Smith.— You  touched  upon 
a very  interesting  question,  upon  which  I should  like 
you  to  give  us  a little  further  information — I mean 
that  of  Commercial  Education.  Have  you  thought  out 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  this  new  commercial 
curriculum  to  the  University  studies  ? Do  you  think 
you  could  connect  it  with  Political  Economy  directly! 
— I do  not  quite  understand  the  question.  What  i 
meant  was  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  my  own  work 
Political  Economy  was  an  immensely  important  suo- 
ject  at  this  stage,  in  Ireland,  and  that  most  exceuen 
work  could  be  done  for  Ireland  by  the  teaching  of  higher 
Commercial  subjects  and  of  Political  Economy  m 
University  College  in  such  a centre  as  Belfast. 

8749.  The  question  I really  wanted  your  opinion 
upon  was  the  definite  curriculum? — I should  not  u 
to  commit  myself  here  and  now  to  a definite  curricula 

1 could  only  say  what  is  obvious  to  everybody  here. 

8750.  I do  mot  wish  details,  of  course,  but  eimpjy 
liow  broad  it  should  be  as  a subject  for  a University 
degree? — The  object  of  making  Commerce  a Univers  ty 
subject  at  all,  is,  of  course,  that  it  should  be  combin 
with  a literary  education  of  an  advanced  kma—w 
any  course  which  gives  a man  the  necessary  emtur 
take  a high  part  in  commercial  and  industrial  a®f  ' 
As  regards  special  subjects,  obviously,  Modern  D ' 


vs  reg&rus  special  suujecis,  uutiuuo*/,  'yv,  i , 

~j . _ — o- 1 — — guages,  Commercial  Law — but  I need  not  wink  o 

author  criticises  the  Hierarchy  and  the  clerical  element  list  of  them,  because  I could  not  tell  you  anything 
in  Irish  education.  I gather,  from  what  you  have  said,  every  man  at  this  table  does  not  know  a great  deal  be 
that  you  think  you  could  not  do  better  than  have  the  than  I do. 
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a-751  I thought  that  possibly  you  had  devoted  some 
attention  to  this  matter  ?— I admit  that  I ought  to  have 
hem  better  prepared ; but  these  seem  to  be  points  rather 

^8752^0  come  back  to  the  question  which  you  raised 
„U  ....  Belfast,  for  a moment.  The  provision  for  higher 
tesoliitig,  which  (Mi.  OM  told  ™ .tout  is 
in  the  re-organised  College  of  Science  ?— There  will  lie 

sng7^°lf1J1ot  that  the  sole  provision? — That  is  the 
<ole  provision  with  which  we,  at  this  moment,  are 

875d.ieAn d , so  far  as  the  available  funds  in  Belfast 
are  concerned,  there  is  no  provision  for  technical  toach- 
in-r  on  the  same  level  as  that  of  l>lio  College  of  Science? 
—That  depeiids,  of  course,  on  wlrnt  amiogomonil  is 
made  between  the  Technical  Oollogo  and  the  withoribies 
—that  is  marie  by  the  Oorpornition  in  Belfast,  on  tlio 
advice  of’ their  Technical  Oommiilib.se.  Alt  present  it  is 
.quite  true  there  is  the  Royal  OoLlego  of  Science  Insing 
developed  in  Dublin,  and  there  is  nothing  of  the.  kind  in 

^8755.  And  I gather  that  the  funds  they  have  avail- 
able are  not  more  than  enough  to  do  the  lower  grade 
technical  work  ?— That  may  he  ; you  would  be  a better 
judge  than  I could  be  of  that.  They  have  about 
£11,000  a year  from  us,  and,  whatever  additional  money 
tiny  like  to  raise  from  the  rates.  Then  one  hopes  that 
thus  are  possibilities  of  some  private  endowments  from 
the  big  manufacturing  people. 

8756.  It  lias  been  put  before  us  by  various  witnesses 
— Trcfessor  FitzGerald,  the  principal  of  the  Technical 
Institute,  and  others  who  have  studied  Technical  Edu- 
cation very  closely  for  many  years — that  there  are 
practically  no  funds  available,  after  tlie  evening  classes, 
or,  what  I may  call  the  industrial  grade  of  the  technical 
teaching  lias  been  fully  carriikl  out,  for  the  higher  work, 
or  the  work  which  is  immediately  connected  with  Uni- 
versity Education  ? — There  are  no  funds  available  at  pre- 
sent, and,  not  only  that,  but  as  far  as  I know,  the 
Belfast  scheme  has  not  gone  beyond  the  provision  of 
evening  instruction. 

8757.  The  funds  available  for  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  are  a special  grant  ? — Oh,  yes  ; they  are  Im- 
perial funds,  voted  by  Parliament,  quite  apart  from  our 
endowment  fund. 

8758.  By  an  annual  Vote? — That  is  for  the  adminis- 
tration. I thought  you  meant  for  the  building  and 
■equipment  of  the  new  College. 

8759.  The  £8,000? — That  is  an  annual  Parliamentary 
Tote. 

_ 8760.  You  have  really  no  funds  of  your  Department, 
in  tire  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  devoted  to  higher 
Technical  Education  ? — Yes  ; this  annual  vote  for  the 
College  of  Science,  which  is  administered  by  us,  is  one 
fund  for  that  purpose.  But  wo  have  apart  from  this  an 
■endowment  fund  which  is  not  subject  to  Treasury  con- 
trol,  and  none  of  this,  except  wliat  we  may  devote  to 
Scholarships,  is  available  for  higher  technical  teaching. 

8761.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  these  higher  technical 
Tudier,  are  extremely  local  in  their  interest? — I mean, 
a subject  like  textiles.  You  could  hardly  take  it  away 
from  the  centre  where  it  is  wanted? — No.  I think  it 
would  be  better  to  specialise  in  such  a subject  in  or  near 
ths  industrial  centres  where  that  particular  industry  is 
situated. 

8762.  Is  not  that  the  origin  of  tlio  apprehension  in 
Belfast— that  if  there  is  only  this  provision  of  one  in- 
stitution in  Dublin  for  the  higher  technical  teaching,  the 
all-important  subject  of  tlio  linen  industry  will  not  bo 
represented  really,  or,  at  least,  not  represented  in  tlio 
best  possible  way  ? — I have  heard  that  there  is  some  such 
fear ; but  I do  not  think  myself  that  it  is  among  tlio 
most  difficult  educational  problems  to  specialise  in  Bel- 
fast for  any  peculiarly  Belfast  or  North-east  of  Ulster 
industry. 

8763.  Suppose  any  suoli  development  were  suggested 
»y  this  Commission  in  response  to  the  numerous  re- 

whreh  we  have  from  the  local  authorities  in  Bel- 
ra8t  to  take  the  subject  up  and  mako  a recommendation 
npon  it,  at  present'it  would  need  to  bo  on  a now  basis. 
,Ioj®  Department  has  no  funds  beyond  an  annual  grant 
“°  fne  College  of  Science  to  devote  to  this  higher  or  Uni- 
rersity  technical  work? — No,  not  of  the  kind  you  now 
mention. 

8764.  It  would  practically  need  a new  annual  grant 
10  Put  lt  the  same  basis  as  the  College  of  Science?— 


Well,  if  no  lccal  funds  were  provided  for  the  provision  Lombok- 
of  education  in  some  special  local  industry,  or  line  of  M 21,1902. 
industries,  clearly  the  money  would  have  to  come  from  — 1. 

Parliament.  We  have  no  money  that  we  could  expend  The  Right 
insiue  a county  borough.  As  you  are  aware,  there  is  a Hon.  Horace 
limited  sum  that  we  can  give Plunkett,  p.c. 

8765.  I am  aware  of  that.  What  is  in  my  mind  is 
the  restriction  of  the  funds  for  higher  technical  work 
to  this  special  Parliamentary  grant  of  something  under 
£9,000  a year.  That  is  all  that  is  available  for  Ireland 
just  now  ?— That  is  the  voted  money. 

8766.  AH  the  other  means  are  the  small  indirect  en- 
dowment by  Scholarships  1 — Yes. 

8767.  I suppose  if  the  Belfast  people  did  by  some 
means  or  other  develop  their  Technical  School  in  the 
way  suggested  in  these  recommendations  which  have 
been  put  before  us,  the  Scholarships  in  technical  work 
would  be  available  for  students  attending  that  school  ?— 

I think  very  probably ; but  I should  not  like  to  commit 
myself  to  any  hypothetical  cases  at  this  stage,  because 
it  is  not  the  principle  on  which  our  Department  works. 

A complete  misapprehension  appears  to  exist  in  Belfast 
that  we  have  already  pre-judged  these  matters.  Wo 
have  not  at  all.  We  are  quite  aware  that  the  full  deve- 
lopment and  the  future  functions  of  the  Technical  Col- 
lege arc  not  yet  decided  npon,  and  we  have  certainly  not 
dogmatised  about  them  or  made  any  ruling  npon  them. 

8768.  I think  the  basis  of  the  misapprehension  is 
that  the  Department  seems  to  have  no  means  of  promot- 
ing the  kind  of  technical  work  which  could  only  be 
done  properly  in  Belfast? — That  may  be  so. 

8769.  Yon  spoke  of  Cork  College.  Perhaps  it  is  un- 
fair to  advert  to  that  subject,  but  I merely  want  to  al- 
lude to  it  in  this  way.  You  said  it  might  be  developed 
as  a large  Technical  College.  Did  you  mean  to  replace 
the  present  College,  or  an  expansion  ?— What  I meant 
was  that  if  the  full  requirements  of  Ireland  for  higher 
education  of  a general  nature  were  sufficiently  provided 
f >r  in  Dublin,  with  wliat  I would  like  to  see— an  expan- 
sion in  Belfast — then  there  might  be  no  longer  any 
raison  d’etre  for  an  institution  of  the  University  type 
in  Cork ; but  at  the  same  time  there  might  possibly  be 
an  industrial  revival  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  which 
would  justify  Cork  College  being  turned  into  some  such 
institution  as  the  Technical  College  in  Belfast. 

8770.  The  point  in  which  I am  personally  specially 
interested  is  the  Medical  side  of  the  School  in  Cork, 
which  has  always  been  a strong  one.  That  is  why  I 
asked  the  question  whether  you  intended  to  replace  the 
College  as  a whole  by  a technical  institution? — I must 
confess  I had  not  thought  of  the  doctors. 

8771.  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward. — In  connection  with  the 
point  touched  on  by  Mr.  Justice  Madden  as  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  proposed  new  University  College 
should  be  developed,  you  gave  a very  interesting  in- 
stance of  a colleague  of  yours,  who,  I think,  was  ex- 
tremely efficient  in  your  Department,  and  who  attri- 
buted his  efficiency  to  his  philosophic  training  ?— Yes. 

8772.  You  said  that  in  many  ways  he  was  more  effi- 
cient than  many  with  a more  particularly  technical 
training  ? — Decidedly  so. 

8773.  Does  it  not  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  a 
general  education  may  often  be  quite  as  important  as  a 
preparation  for  a technical  career  as  a purely  technical 
preparation  ? — Yes  ; I strongly  take  that  view,  and, 
moreover,  you  will  see  that  the  Department  strongly 
emphasises  it  in  their  Annual  Report.  It  is  indeed  a 
feature  of  our  educational  policy.  But  I may  point 
out  that  in  Ireland  we  have  always  this  danger  to  con- 
sider, that  the  national  mind  runs  so  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  literary  expression — amounting  almost  to 
a capacity  for  expressing  thoughts  that  we  have  not  got ! 

— that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  diverting  the  mind 
of  the  country,  as  far  as  possible,  into  practical  cur- 
rents. 

8774.  I did  not  for  a moment  suggest  that  there  was 
not  to  be  a great  development  on  the  technical  side ; I 
merely  wanted  to  make  clear  the  point  which  arose  in 
Mr  Justice  Madden’s  cross-examination.  You  wish  to 
develop  the  modem  side,  but  you  would  not  wish  at  all 
to  make  for  less  efficiency  in  Trinity  College  in  the 
matter  of  general  culture?— Oh,  no,  certainly  not;  nor 
in  any  new  institution  of  the  University  type  which 
may  be  set  up. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 


Rev.  John  MacDermott,  m.a.,  Minister  of  Belmont  Presbyterian  Ohurch,  Belfast,  examined. 


Witness  appointed  by  the  Committee  on  Higher  Education  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 

in  Ireland. 


These  resolutions  express  the  mind  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  on  the  question  at  issue  ; and  it  may  ba 
claimed  that  they  coincide  with  the  course  of  legislation 
on  educational  matters  in  Ireland  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  last  century.  Two  or  three  of  these  legislative 
results  may  be  noted : — 

1.  There  was  the  introduction  of  the  National  System 
of  Education,  on  the  principle  of  combined  literarr 
and  moral,  and  separate  religious,  instruction, 


8775.  Lord  Ridley.— Mr.  MacDermott,  I believe  you 
are  the  minister  of  the  Belmont  Presbyterian  Omu-cli, 

Belfast?— I am,  my  lord. 

8776.  You  have  come  here  as  representing  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland  ?— Yes.  I represent  the  views  of  the  Commutes 
on  Higher  Education  appointed  by  the  Ceneral  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Ohurch  in  Ireland. 

8777.  The  Commission  will  be  glad  to  hear  any  ----■  . , - ...  »--- 

statement  which  you  wish  to  make  as  representing  ciple  in  every  way  defensible,  ami  especially  so  from  the 
the  views  of  that  body?— To  prevent  misapprehension,  point  of  view  of  the  State,  that  finds  tho  money.  In  a 

the  Committee  on  Higher  Education,  appointed  by  the  country  where  there  are  more  denominations  than  one, 
AlemWy  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  that  body  for  the  the  narrow  bigotry  and  antagonism  that  conflicting 

cunent  year,  have  thought  it  necessary  to  send  forward  systems  excite  arc  in  this  way  reduced  to  a minimum; 

a fresh  statement  indicating  the  position  taken  up  by  the  rights  of  minorities  arc  protected  as  is  lust,  the 
th  Ph  ch  as  a whole  public  opportunity  being  offered  where  the  public 

C The  General  Assembly  is  a deiiberatiye  body  of  more  money  goes,  and  a sound  instruolion  gben  in  fae 

than  1,000  members,  aid  composed  of  ministers  with  ordinary  subjects  In  which  erery  eltasen  ought  to  be 

Professois,  and  also  elder,  annually  chosen  educated.  Tire  new  system  received  the  support  of  tte 
from  L different  e^gr.g.tio..  of  the  Omrch,  tte 


congregations  thus  represented  embracing  a population 
of  over  440,000  persons ; consequently  any  decision  of 
this  supreme  representative  body,  especially  if  it  is 
arrived  at  unanimously,  must  be  held  to  express  the 
views  of  the  Church  in  a way  that  an  individual  cannot 
do,  who  is  probably  thinking  only  of  the  one  particular 
institution  in  the  prosperity  of  which  he  is  personally 
interested.  That  Presbyterians,  as  a body,  have  an  in- 
terest in  this  question,  and  a right  to  give  expression  to 
their  views  regarding  it,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
while  attending  various  Colleges  in  the  country  they 
attend  in  large  numbers  the  College  in  Belfast,  and  are, 
indeed,  a main  support  of  that  institution.  It  is  not 
Professors  and  Council  only  who  constitute  the  Col- 


the  following  language  in  one  of  his  letters  on  the  State 
of  Ireland  (MacDonagh’s  Life,  p.  148-149) : — “ I do  not 
see  how  any  man  wishing  well  to  the  public  peace,  and. 
who  looks  to  Ireland  as  his  country,  can  think  that  that 
peace  can  ever  l>o  permanently  established,  or  the 
prosperity  of  the.  country  secured,  if  children  are 
separated  at  the  beginning  of  life  on  account  of  their 
religious  opinions.”  The  Bishop’s  biographer  adds 
that  for  twenty  years  “ tho  system  continued  to  receive, 
in  the  main,  the  support  of  the  Catholic  Bishops."  I 
need  not  dwell  on  tho  success  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland. 

2.  Acradn,  in  1845  the*  Queen’s  Colleges  were  established 

. 1 : „ 1 lit.  Vnnnrloro  tfcp. 


legeH^is^lso  eons  of  merchants, C professional  men,  on  the  same  basis.  As  to  locaUtythefoundersofthe 


byterian  in  the  North-east  portion  of  the  country,  who 
fill  the  class-rooms  of  the  Belfast  Queen’s  College. 
Therefore,  we  think  ourselves  entitled  to  not  only  a 
fair,  but  a full,  hearing  on  this  question. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  desires  to  see  a sound  and 
liberal  education  safeguarded  by  tbe  State,  in  the  in- 
terests of  members  of  all  the  Churches,  but  not  domi- 
nated by  any,  and  on  a footing  of  absolute  fairness  to 
all  classes  in  the  country.  This  view  has  been  re- 
peated many  times  in  the  Church  Courts,  but  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  reference  will  be  made  only  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  last  three  General  Assemblies. 


sole  and  only  University  in  the  country,  at  least  for 
laymen,  was  in  Dublin,  and  was  practically  a preserve 
of  the  then  existing  establishment,  but  the  scheme  of  the 
new  Colleges  indicated  two  things  clearly: — (1)  that 
the  disabilities  under  which  Roman  Catholics  and  other 
Dissenters  then  laboured,  in  the  matter  of  higher  edu- 
cation, were  beyond  dispute ; and  (2i)  that  these  dis- 
abilities were  not  to  be  removed  by  founding  one  or  two 
new  denominational  preserves,  but  by  means  of  in- 
stitutions that  would  lie,  in  the  fullest  sense,  open  to 
all  classes,  irrespective  of  creed.  In  founding  these 
Colleges  on  such  a principle,  idle  statesmen  oMnM 


In  1899  it  was  resolved  “ that  we  adhere  to  tho  time  were  surely  justified  when  they  saw  that  a syBte 
principle  of  mn-sectKi.n  education,  bait  ailipted  of  Primary  Eduction,  founded  on  subitotiaUr  « 
lo  the  circumstance,  of  this  country,  mid  are  atronijly  same  pnnmple,  l.ad  rowed  the  support  rf  the  Ko»» 
of  opinion  that  no  solution  of  the  question  of  Uni  Catholic  Ohurch.  And  if  this  united  pr  P , 

versity  Education  in  Ireland  will  be  satisfactory  or  worthy  of  support  when  it  concerned  nearly  an 
final  that  does  not  include  the  complete  nationalization  children  of  the  country,  it  could  hardly  be  . r 

of  Dublin  University.”  of  support  when  it  concerned  only  tlie  limited  n^ 

In  1900,  when  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Higher  of  young  men  who  were  looking  forward  to  umve  j 
Education  was  submitted,  it  was  moved  and  unani-  training.  In  regard  to  the  Queen  s Un  *yi * 
mously  agreed  to,  ‘‘That  the  Assembly  offer  the  moss  seems  to  be  no  reasonab.o  foundation  for  tne  ep 
strenuous  opposition  to  Mr.  Balfour’s  sectarian  Uni-  “Godless."  The  arrangement  approximated  very  m 
versity  project,  and,  if  need  be,  shall  notify  Members  to  that  already  in  operation  m Natl°"  oMe) 


versity  project,  and,  if  need  be,  shaJ  notify  Members  to  tliat  atreaay  in  operation  in  uue  "n*  nce) 

of  Parliament  again  to  this  effect,  and  that  the  nation-  Archbishop  Murray  (in  a letter  quoted  mo^  „ 
alization  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  be  urged  as  the  terms  the  application  of  this  epithet,  goaies 
true  solution  of  the  University  Question  in  Ireland.”  absurdity. 


vosunajisy.  ., . w 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  held  Tho  constitution  of  tilie  Colleges  m«  ..es  n1ering 

in  June,  190*1,  it  was  moved,  and  unanimously  agreed  Every  person  must  make*  a declaration, 

to,  “ That  this  Assembly  adhere  to  the  principle  of  non-  office,  that  “he  will  carefully  abstain  tate_ 

sectarian  public  education,  as  best  adapted  to  the  ing  or  advancing  any  doctrine,  or  makn  g i-Upon 

circumstances  of  this  country  ; that  they  are  strongly  menb,  derogatory  to  the  truths  of  reveal  T-.^ions 
opposed  to  the  establishment  and  endowment,  out  of  or  injurious,  or  disrespectful  to  the  religious 

the  publio  funds,  of  a Roman  Catholic  University  or  of  any  portion  of  the  class  or  audience.  for 

Roman  Catholic  College ; and  that  they  are  firmly  to  this,  and  in  the  way  of  making  positive  pr 
convinced  that  no  solution  of  the  question  of  Univer-  religious  teaching  and  oversight,  Doans  ot  "V,ce  of 
sity  Education  in  Ireland  will  be  satisfactory  or  final  were  to  be  appointed  “ for  the  better  m^ttwording- 
that  does  not  include  the  complete  nationalization  of  moral  and  religious  discipline*  in  the  licensed  n®8 
Dublin  University.”  . * houses,”  having  “ the  moral  care  and  spintuai 

The  Assembly,  at  the  same  time,  protested  in  the  of  the  students  of  their  respective  creeds  ia*  £ 
strongest  manner  against  the  appointment  of  a Royal  boarding-houses  and  further,  they  were  to  nav  ^ 
Commission  on  University  Education  in  Ireland,  from  use  of  leoture-rooms  within  the  precincts  ot  6U,  ijj, 
whose  inquiry  Trinity  College  arid  Dublin  University  leee  wholly,  or  in  part,  for  the  purpose  of  -a  ^ve 
should  be  excluded.  religious  instruction  to  the  students  of  their  r»P 
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' MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE.  2*> 

, „ an(j  ^ Was  incumbent  on  each  Dean  of  Besi-  ing  the  most  enlightened  British  statesmanship,  two  lONDOk. 

creetlS  “ at  the  termination  of  every  Collegiate  session,  of  them  involving  great  expenditure  of  the  public  — 

|4'enCe’  r+  to  the  President  on  tho  general  conduct  of  the  money,  and  all  pointing  in  tilie  same  direction,  be.,  that  May  2),  1S02. 
,0 » under  his  moral  care  and  spiritual  charge."  and  the  time  for  the  association  of  one  Church  yith  any 

, “ fc]ie  manner  in  which  discipline  regarding  such  monopoly  in  religion  or  education  was  come  to  an  end,  Mae’Dermott) 

. ]ia(b  keen  observed  in  the  several  licensed  and  thenceforth  wherever  the  public  money  went,  the  M A 1 

? rdhc-liouses  in  which  they  reside.  If  these  pro-  opportunity  for  the  public  ought  to  follow.  As  regards 

■T  s wise  and  weighty  ns  they  appear  to  have  been,  the  reactionary  changes  that  took  place,  in  the  ruin  of 

^ ’ t f utly  carried  out,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  the  Queen’s  University  and  the  establishment  of  the 

The  fact  that  3,292  Roman  Catholic  students  Royal,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  if  they  bald  been 

h t red  the  Queen's  Colleges  may  be  almost  taken  as  better  understood  at  the  time,  they  would  have  met 

that  the  resistance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  with  the  most  determined  hostility, 
tothe  Colleges  has  not  been  carried  to  the  last  The  argument  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  others  now-a- 
extremity  I need  not  go  into  the  particulars  as  to  the  days  is,  that  all  this  course  of  things  has  been  reversed, 
success  of  the  University  or  the  distinctions  achieved  that  Intermediate  and  Primary  Education  is  now  de- 
bt its  students.  One  quotation  may  bo  made  to  sum  nominational,  and  that  in  endeavouring  to  procure  the 

up  with.  In  Dr.  M'Keown’s  Tables  (Appendix  to  First  endowment  of  a denominational  University  for  Roman 

Report,  p.  355),  dt  is  stated  that  in  1601  there  were  in  Catholics  you  are  only  putting  the  top— stone  on  the 

actual  attendance  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  1,154  stu-  building.  Some  portions  of  this  contention  are  so 

dents  while  in  tlio  sarnie  year  there  were  on  the  rolls  of  absolutely  misleading  that  a few  sentences  must  be 

Trinity  College  1,235,  many  of  whom  wore  not  attending  given  to  them.  I take  the  statements  that  the  National 

classes,  a comparison  which,  goes  far  to  prove  the  success  system  of  education  is  now  denominational,  and  that 

of  the  Queen’s  University.  _ the  Queen’s  College  in  Belfast  is  not  only  denomina- 

E earing  these  facts  in  mind  we  fail  to  see  how  the  tional,  but  Presbyterian : 

Raman  Catholic  prelates,  in  their  resolutions  of  July,  (1.)  While  it  is  true  that  the  Model  Schools  have  been 
1399  (quoted  in  Appendix  to  First  Report,  p.  385),  can  held  up  to  reprobation  for  a long  time,  and  that  serious 


speak  of  the  “ educational  grievances  of  Catholics 
constant  ever-growing  source  of  hitter  discontent." 


changes  have  been  introduced  in  regard  to  the  Training 
Colleges,  yet  in  the  actual  operation  of  the  National  sys- 


3.  In  the  third  place,  in  1859,  Mr.  Gladstone  d’is-  tern  throughout  the  country,  there  is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
established  the  then  existing  Irish  Chinch,  and  at  the  no  change.  Can  any  manager  l>e  found  who  will  risk  the 

same  time  brought  to  a conclusion  the  connection  which  loss  of  his  teachers’  salaries  by  trying  to  introduce  de- 

the  Roman  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  Churches  had  nomiinatioQal  teaching  during  the  hours  set  apart  for 
with  the  State,  either  in  the  way  of  endowment,  directly  secular  instruction  ? Secular  instruction  is  required  for 

of  religion,  or  of  denominational  education.  The  com-  four  hours  a day  on  five  days  in  the  week  (the  period  of 

muted  sum  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  received  four  hours  consisting  of  one  or  of  two  meetings),  during 
amounted  to — not  a million,  as  has  been  said  in  evi-  which  time.no  religious  instruction  can  be  carried  on, 


dence— but  about  £585,000,  with  nearly  £40,000 


religious  symbols  exhibited  (1898,  Rules  6,  7,  and 


representing  life-interests  of  the  College,  and  its  8,  &c.).  Once  a quarter  every  manager  must  report 

buildings,  while  as  commutation  of  tho  annual  grant  that  the  rules  of  the  Board  have  been  observed.  As 

to  Maynooth,  about  £372,000  was  paid  over  to  the  to  the  religious  instruction  that  may  be  given  (without 

representatives  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  These  any  interference  with  these  secular  hours),  we  do  not 

results  are  not  so  important  in  themselves,  as  that  see  how  parents  who  object  to  it  could  be  more  per- 

they  resulted  from  an  alliance  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  fectly  secured  against  it.  No  doubt,  a denominational 

had  the  benefit  of  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  colour  has  been  imparted  to  the  system  through  the  fact 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy,  an  alliance  which  was  that  so  many  ministers  of  religion  are  managers  of 
certainly  one  of  the  most  significant  and  determining  schools.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  The  National 
facts  in  the  denominational  history  of  the  country.  system  was  not  planted  in  the  country  as  a thing 
There  were  two  policies,  in  tlie  popular  form,  before  sufficient  in  ibself.  It  was  expected  to  develop  co- 
the  electors,  that  of  concurrent  endowment  and  that  operation  among  the  people.  In  return  for  salaries, 
of  concurrent  disendowment.  It  was  into  the  scale  of  inspection  of  work  &c.,  some  local  authority  was  to 
levelling  down  that  the  Irish  prelates  threw  their  great  provide,  in  non-vested  schools,  the  buildings,  gather  in 
infuence.  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan  (“New  Ireland,”  Sixth  the  children,  and,  if  possible,  supplement  the  State 
Edition,  p.  301),  notices  that,  when,  in  December,  salary.  In  any  such  co-operative  scheme  the  minister 
1854,  " the  National  Association  of  Ireland,  was  founded  of  religion  naturally  took  the  lead.  He  knew  the 
under  the  auspices  of  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Cullen  wants  of  the  district,  and  was  a representative  man. 
»nd  other  leading  prelates,  disestablishment  was  placed  A minister  of  religion  does  not  render  a charity  Com- 
m the  forefront  of  the  new  agitation,"  and  education  mittee  sectarian  simply  because  he  is  a member  of  it ; 
smt  to  the  rear  (p.  395).  At  the  inauguration  meetiiw  hut,  in  any  case,  if  he  abuses'  his  position  as  a manager, 
Peo.  30,  1864),  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen  proposed  the  he  is  in  a very  strait  place. 

“rt  resolution,  declaring  war  against  the  establishment.  2.  As  to  the  alleged  Presbyterianism  of  the  Queen's 
v™  the  further  views  of  tlie  prelates  we  have  nothing  College,  Belfast,  it  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  the  President 
to  do,  but  it  was  for  the  ordinary  observer  of  these  is  a Presbyterian,  and  that  the  Government  Committee 
memorable  changes  a reasonable  interpretation  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  asked  to  have  one  of  their 
ueuceforth  the  supremacy  of  any  one  Church  was  in-  ministers  appoirfted  to  the  position,  although  Mr. 
sensible,  and  that  the  time  of  religious  endowments  Balfour  passed  him  over.  But  the  explanation  of  this 

. .P®ssed.  That,  at  all  events,  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  proceeding  goes  into  other  matters.  Any  share  that 

0P®10“  (Hansard,  p.  1,856,  March  11,  1873).  “Ido  Presbyterians  obtain  in  the  public  service,  so  far  as 

not  admit  that  the  claim  of  the  Roman  Catholics  has  the  Government  is  concerned,  must  be  fought  for, 

wen  made  good  to  the  endowment  of  a College  or  though  certainly  not  as  against  Roman  Catholics.  If  our 

nnjTeif1^r'  d think  there  are  tho  best  reasons,  strong  candidate  happened  to  be  the  fittest  man  in  the  world 

obvious,  which  render  it  impossible  to  entertain,  for  the  appointment,  Dublin  Castle  would  hardly  see 

H consistency  or  justice,  the  question  of  Roman  him,  unless  its  attention  were  asked  very  urgently, 

wmoiic  endowment.  In  the  first  place,  the  claim  that  We  lire  mos*’y  in  the  North,  and  far  from  the  political 

IRAQ  ' “ ldireot  opposition  to  the  policy  of  or  social  e.  ntre  of  things.  Hence  the  action  of  the 

dSLi*  ttere  ia  to  ho  a Roman  Catholic  en-  Committee.  We  have  no  proof  that  a Presbytenan 

lhw!  * i°r  the  endowment  of  any  other  estab-  layman  would  not  be  equally ^acceptable , except i that die 

~™ent,  be  it  Magee  College,  or  be  it  any  other,  is  not,  as  a rule,  so  representative.  Further,  there  has 


T«W,in  ldlreot  opposition  to  the  policy  of  or  social  e. ntre  of  things,  nence  tne  action  or  tne 
dSLJt  ttBse  ia  to  be  a Roman  Catholic  en-  Committee.  We  have  no  proof  that  a Presbyterian 
lhw!  * ,or  ths  endowment  of  any  other  estab-  layman  would  not  he  equally  acceptaUe  except  that  he 
• Xt  MaSee  C^ege,  or  be  it  any  other,  is  not,  as  a rule,  so  representative.  Further,  there  has 
“~Qer  ecclesiastical  control  then  I never  been  the  slightest  objection  on  the  part  of  our 

we  were  entirely  wrona  in  1869 ’and  lie  oops  on  Church  to  the  appointment  of  Roman  Catholics,  and 
i! r,rk~" Ib  ia  *1  32  Belfast  ColWe  5 SSL  to  clerical  Roman  daWics,  as  Presidents  of  the  Cork  and 
J^.FwpMes  of  the  Presbyterians ; but  it  offers  GaW  Colleges. 

Galway  anno0  t 0 Presbyterians  beyond  what  it,  and  Not  more  than  half  of  the  Professors  of  the 


Mr 7 rodj°,0rk’  °Her  to  the  Roman  Catholics."  Belfast  College  at  the  present)  time  are  memDers 

Gnivers •ffd6t!0n®!a  attempt  to  deal  with  the  Irish  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Churoh,  and  the  percentage 

seogg  of  1 <lUes“an  Is  interesting,  as  showing  his  has  hardly  ever  been  so  large ; and  certainly 

regards  T •®r-l,6va?ce  existing  for  other  denominations  as  never  in  the  proportion  of  the  Presbyterian  ste- 

in whie>v  • College,  and  Iris  ideas  as  to  the  methods  dents  attending.  There  is,  of  course,  no  such 
Hr  Ge  met.  But  I pass  over  that  and  thing  as  a Presbyterian  Divinity  School  or  chapel 

Here  wi+v BlU’  wh'iol‘  became  law  the  same  year.  within  the  College.  Its  position,  aB  a perfeobly 

three  chan  h:n  ,a  Period  of  half  a century,  you  have  open  and  undenominational  College,  lias  never  been 
gea>  a11  of  the  gravest  importance,  represent-  questioned  by  persons  living  in  Belfast,  and  acquainted 
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with  the  facts  of  the  case.  As  to  the  Moderator  of  tlio 
General  Assembly  being  the  only  clerical  or  ex  officio 
Visitor  of  the  Belfast  College,  and  in  thi3  way  con- 
veying a Presbyterian  character  to  it  (Appendix 
to  First  Report,  p.  46,  q.  586  and  following), 
the  misapprehension  has  probably  been.  due  to 
the  phrase,  “for  the  time  being."  Tills  phrase 
indicates  that  the  Moderator  'holds  office  only 
for  a year  or  two,  and  then  makes  way  for  some- 
body else.  The  thing  aimed  at  is  a continuity,  though 
a poor  one.  A Moderator  or  ex-Moderator  appointed 
permanently  like  the  prelates  would  be  a much  better 
arrangement.  But  to  suggest  that  we  have  here  an 
official  recognition  of  the  Presbyterian  character  of  the 
College  is  altogether  beside  the  mark.  In  the  Calendar 
for  1'864,  I fin'd  recorded  on  the  list  of  Visitors  two 
Bishops,  each,  no  doubt,  taken  to  represent  his  own 
Church,  and  permanently  too,  while  the  Chief  Secretary, 
the  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  the  Moderator  of  the  Non- 
Subscribing  Association,  are  all  on  the  list  “ for  the 
time  being.” 

The  attitude  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  towards 
denominational  education  may  be  outlined  in  the  fol- 
lowing statements : — 

1.  We  say  that  it  is  not  suited,  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  country.  It  tends  to  split  up  the  community  into 
hostile  sections,  and  to  foment  suspicion  and  mis- 
understanding among  men  who  in  after  life,  in  the  public 
service,  in  the  profi 
a destined 


but  we  need  not  deal  with  this  supposition.  fi,e 
Tlireo  Kingdoms  are,-  in  tlio  main,  Protestant;  and 
when  taken  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  Three  King- 
doms, the  Roman  Catholics  are  probably  as  much  ia 
the  -minority  as  Protestants  are  in  Ireland.  This  is 
a question  of  State-supported  institutions,  in  regard  t> 
which,  with  every  wish  to  conciliate  parties,  the  final 
word  must  be  with  the  State,  and  the  government  of 
the  State  is  -the  government  of  the  majority.  As  to  the 
possibility  of  Belfast  being  non-denominational,  while 
Dublin  and  the  mass  of  tlie  country  are  denominational 
it  is  quite  possible  tliat  as  soon  as  the  Dublin  Roman 
Catholic  Coll  ego  is  dealt,  with,  you  will  be  called  onto 
deal  with  the  endowment  of  a new  University  College 
and  a new  Medical  School  in  Belfast,  both  denomi- 
national. An  illustration  of  tlio  forcing  nature  of  the 
new  policy  may  lie  gathered  from  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  regard  to  tlio  Training  Colleges  in  con- 
nection with  tlio  National  Board.  While  large  sums 
uf  money  are  paid  to  tlio  now  denominational  Colleges, 
the  original  institution,  open  to  all  classes,  and  pro- 
bably as  good  as  any  in  results,  oan  hardly  get  decent 
accommodation.  Complaints  from  various  quarters, 
in  which  the  Board  of  Education,  we  believe,  joined,  as 
to  the  necessity  for  providing  suitable  residences  for 
the  students  of  the  iion-'d enoinination al  Colleges,  are 
producing  practically  no  result. 

4.  There  is  another  -manifest  ground  for  objection. 

for  many  years  led  the  fashion 


Mr.  Balfour,  who  has  ... 

. in  styling  all  grades  of  education  in  Ireland1  denomina- 

professions,  in  commerce,  ankl  other  tional,  does  not  pro^tose,  as  far  as  can  bo  gathered  from  [ 
ined  to  come  largely  into  contact,  and  his  speeches,  to  establish  a Roman  Catholic  University.  ? 

or,,i  (viomilinoso  nnrl  T,n  n runn-rhed  iii  The.  Timas  of  June  24tll.  1899.  > 


ought  to  be  on  terms  of  respect  and  friendliness,  and  I-n  a debate,  reported  in  The.  Times  of  June  24th, 
who  ought,  in  these  matters,  to  be  helped  rather  than  he  said  that  ‘‘tlio  Oollego  in .dt-iqilion’s-green^wi 


hindered  by  the  institutions  of  the  State.  What  the 
Churches  ought  to  do,  in  regard  to  their  doctrine  and 
internal  discipline,  is  chiefly  for  themselves  to  decide, 
and  we  would  deprecate  interfemce  with  them ; but, 
so  far  as  the  common  needs  of  society  are  concerned, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  State,  it  is  desirable 
that  religious  differences  should  not  be  accentuated. 
What  seemed  so  excellent  to  prelates  like  Doyle  and 
Murray,  over  half  a century  ago,  is  not  wrong  to-day. 

2.  We  are  opposed  to  the  undermining  of  the  non- 
sectarian system  of  education,  which  was  intended  to 
carry,  and  does  largely  carry,  the  foregoing  ad- 
vantage with  it,  'and  which,  has  n-ow  been  in 
existence  for  -many  yetos,  and  is  still  -largely 
maintained,  If  a-  University  that  is  on  the 
fair  way  to  success  be  interfered  with  every 
few  years,  its  prestige  has  no  opportunity  of  growth, 
and  the  attachment  of  its  graduates,  and  the  confidence 
of  those  who  might  become  graduates,  are  impaired. 
Look  how  gently  Trinity  College  lias  been  handled  for 
the  last  hundred  years,  and  comparfe  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity. After  some  -thirty  years  of  existence,  and  a 
success  that  many  observers  will  pronounce,  on  the 
whole,  remarkable,  it  is  destroyed.  What  are  the 
results  of  that  destruction  to-day  ? You  have  an.  indirect 
endowment  to  which  such  epithets  as  “ illegal  ” and 
“ underhand”  are  applied.  You  have  the  main  reason 
for  the  existence  of  a University,  i.e.,  teaching,  dis- 
couraged and.  largely  abandoned,  and  an  Examining 
Board  substituted.  You  have  the  study  of  Greek,  for 
instance— a necessity  in  all  thorough  scholarship — made 
optional,  while  Latin,  which  is  not  more  important, 
is  compulsory.  You  have  no  advantage 'secured,  such  as 
the  admission  of  women  to  degrees,  that  you  could  rot 
have  equally  secured  in  the  more  natural  way.  You 
have  University  and  preparatory  classes  called  into 
existence  that  cannot  possess  the  continuity  or  oppor- 
tunities for  culture  possessed  by  a State  institution. 
Many  of  these  changes  are  of  a piece  with  the  change 
of  name,  from  Queen's  to  Royal,  which  the  man  in  the 
street-  does  not  understand  to  this  day. 

3.  These  changes  have  come  about,  many  of  them, 


nominational  in  a sense  m which  no  University  that  he  ! 


had  ever  desired  could  be  alleged  to  bo.”  In  fart, 
refuse  to  crown  the  edifico  (educational)  in  Ireland  by 
founding  a University  which  is  no  more  properly  de- 
scribed as  denominational  than  the  Royal  University, 
or  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  is  the  height  of  absurdity”; 
and,  if  I do  not  misunderstand-  him,  he  says 
that  “freedom  of  teaching  in  this  University  should 
be  the  rule.”  Now,  if  this  ia  tlio  measure  of 

relief  which  he  -offers  to  Roman  -Catholics,  and  if 
it  must  be  final1,  and  if  Roman  Catholics  are 
prepared  to  accept  it,  and  if  lllie  new  University  is  to 
be  open  to  everybody,  and  is  already  so  open,  and  if 
10  per  cent,  of  the  students  are  Protestants,  and 
Protestants  have  been  teaching  in  the  College  con- 
jointly with  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  books  used  are, 
many  of  them,  modern- — how  does  this  institution  differ 
from  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  except  in  the  proportion 
of  Roman  Catholic  students?  And  why  should  not  the 
institutions  that  are  already  in  operation,  and  that 
cost  so  much  -money  and  thought,  be  utilised?  If  to 
have  an  open  door  -be  the  desirable,  tiling,  then  here 
you  hove  it,  in  such  a way  that  no  Church  can  shut  it. 
But  it  will  be  very  hard  to  persuade  the  commimitv, 
either  that  Queen's  'College,  Belfast,  is  denominational, 
or  that  an  institution,  every  officer  in  which  is  under 
the  authority  of  the  -member  of  the  Josuit  Order  mo 
is  at  th-e  head  of  it,  is  on  an  equally  free  and  open 
footing  with  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  . , 

5.  May  I repeat  that  this  demand  for  a denominational 
endowment  is  against  -the  modern  educational  ten- 
de-ncy  ? If  it  was  right  to  found  a non-sectarian  .Urn-  • 
versify  fifty  years  ago,  when  sectarianism  ruled  in  so  ; 
many  ways,  it  must  be  equally  right  now,  whence 
interval  lias  witnessed  the  abolition  of  so  many  tests- 
We  need  not  dwell  on  them ; the  partial  opening  o 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  of  the  old  English  uni- 
versities ; the  remarkable  series  of  testimonies  senv 


vurau-ico  ; hub  iwiutujiaiue  at-iico  u*  , (1  T il 

by  His  Majesty’s  representatives,  in  reply  ™ “V 
Salisbury’s  circular  in  regard  to  the  non-Cath 
• TniiWei+.i™  in  Europe,  and  _w 


character  of  State-aided  Universities  in  Europe,  * 


uuor  in  ouwi'u-iw.ueu  — ,-r far 

even  Roman  Oatholio  countries.  Is  all  tins  ™6^TS]. 


precl 


presume,  to  satisfy  Roman  Catholics  who  are  nothing,  and.  Ireland  to  become  tlio  refuge  of  medhew- 
iluded  by  conscientious  reasons  from  availing  them-  ism-  with  -this  difference,  till  at  -the  modern  world  has 

PS  of  a Sharp-airi  pH  npn-llprmminnhimrol  TT„  ipt-c  Hlirl  not  POSS0SS I 


selves  of  a State-aided  non-denominational  University. 
Speaking  with  entire  respect  and  perfect  frankness,  as 
is  best,  we  do  not  recognise  the  claim.  The  question 
of  endowment  of  religion,  direct  or  indirect,  has  been 
settled,  the  Bishops  themselves  being  parties  to  it, 
in  1869.  Whatever  relief  may  come  in  another  way, 
this  way  is  historically  and  consistently  closed.  One 
supremacy  has  not  been  destroyed  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed to  file  erection  of  another.  No  doubt  we  Pres- 
byterians are  but  a small  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country;  and,  no  doubt,  if  Ireland 
were  an  independent  sovereignty  or  republic,  or 
were  moored  2,000  miles  out  in  the  Atlantic, 
a great  many  things  might  be  arranged  differently; 


ism-,  wrai  -Una  cmrerence,  ouac  uio  . 

an  experience  which  the  mediievalists  did  not  l)Cf^ss 
Within  the  Royal  University,  there  are  a lew  _ 
forms  that  soem  necessary.  It  would  be  a step  ® 
righi  direction  if,  for  attending  students,  class-wort 
tested  by  examinations  at  the  close  of  each 
and  if  it  were  made  essential  for  file  degree  to 
th-o  certificate  for  such1  an  examination ; and  wn 
confidence  may  be  seoured  by  calling  in  Extern 
atniners,  it  seems  reasonable  that  such  a - 

he  made.  But  one  paramount  matter  that  ™°.  “77^ 
sion  and  the  Government  must  decide,  is  !r“et" ■ j0 
not  the  old  system  of  attendance  on.  College  C|MS?,  •_. 
be  essential  with  a view  to  the  degree  of  the^  ^ 


sity.  There  is  scarcely  a second  opinion 
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, it,-  Presbyterian  Church.  In  an  estimate 
j«t  Withm  t ■>  f i>00ic.kIlo-wledge  and.  living 

W likely  to  decide  in  favour  of 
influence,  m _ ® ^ influence.  Two  or  three  strong 
devoted  scholars  among  the  Profes- 
B,gnlo  Will  be  much  quoted  and  looked  up  to  by  the 
**•?  the  students  themselves  stimulating  each  other 

*£,  iS  to  £,-»  where  the  superior  kmd  of 
"Jit  Suended  und  made  puM.C,  or  m es.mma- 
J*S  “ in  reunions,  and  debating  societies,  or  in 
h®S'  It  recreations,  and  developing  generous  nval- 
Sd  fife-long  friendships,  and  culture,  and  character 
J l the  elements  that  most  people  put  a special 
thf  tri  in  a University  degree,  wliat  is  needed  being, 
',1  “Setting  specially  profmaional,  .tat  a sort  of 
STn  .roimd-werk  for  all  the  professions.  In  dooid- 
^Tnurelv  professional  competition,  -emphasis  is  laid, 
L people  who  are  not  Oollege-bred,  _ on  the 
Verity  hall-mark,  which  no  baak-lmnng  can 
IS-  I am  speaking  for  the  North  of  Ireland,  which 
Ttawbest,  and  the  Queen' s or  Royal  University,  and  I 
[Z  it  will  not  be  considered  foreign  to  lilie  present 
“Xirr,  or  disrespectful,  to  express  amazement  at  the 
M policy  Of  laimohing  great  buildings  and  costly 
tiidties,  and  then  bestowing  the  degree  -that  ought  to 
tsthe  fruit  of  all  this  on  wliat  is  called)  “ private  study. 

A man  or  woman  of  exceptional  mental  energy,  who 
cannot  attend  Oollecre,  can  always  get  a degree.  The 
■London  University  was  devised,  we  believe,  to  meet  this 
ray  necessity,  and  communication  either  way  mirst 
be  much  more  easy  now  tiliam  it  was  when  the  institution 
-mis  founded.  "We  trust  that,  in  this  matter,  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Government  will  go  back  to-  the  original 
constitution  of  the  Queen’s  University.  Wliat  hard- 
ship there  is  would  press  probably  moat  upon  the 
large  and  increasing  clans  of  woman  students  ; but  if 
those  who  have  the  best  right  to  speak  on  the  question 
agree  that  it  is,  on.  the  whole,  inexpedient  that  women 


should  attend  in  the  common  class-room,  one  or  two  London. 

Ladies’  Colleges,  in  great  centres,  might  be  received,  — 
of  course  on  an  absolutely  0-pen  and.  non-sectarian  foot-  May  la  - 
ing,  as  constituent  Colleges  within  the.  University.  Rev.  j0jjB 

MacDennotti 

The  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  that  I have  V A 
been  permitted  to  read  to  you  invariably  end  with  a 
reference  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Without  tres- 
passing unduly,  I may  say  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is  of  opinion  that,  for  all  Irishmen  who  are  not 
Protestant  Episcopalians,  Trinity  College  is  a grievance, 
and  even  if  the  British  Government  meet  the  present 
difficulty  by  a new  and  liberal  denominational  endow- 
ment, we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  Trinity  College 
will  continue  to  be  a grievance.  Rich,  venerable, 
commandingly  situated  in  the  capital  of  the  country, 
likely  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  the  higher  education  for 
many  a day.  to  come,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
majority  of  Irishmen-  nob  to  feel  aggrieved,  no  matter 
how  many,  or  how  costly,  the  brand-new  Colleges,  if  such 
a national  possession  was  not  for  them.  There  is  little 
use  in  saying  that  Dublin  University  is  perfectly  open 
and  non-denominational.  When  other  Churches  see  a 
.Divinity  School  in.  Trinity,  a Chapel,  when  they  realise 
that  the  College  is  the  place  of  education,  and  the.  only 
one  in  the  kingdom,  for  the  clergy  of  the  ‘Disestablished 
Church,  when  they  see  all  this,  and  no  other  denomina- 
tion on  the  same  footing,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  mis- 
led by  the  fact,  once  in  a while,  a Presbyterian,  or  a 
Methodist,  or  a Roman  Catholic,  has  been  elected  to  & 

Fellowship.  Hoping,  as  we  do,  that  the  complete 
nationalization  of  Trinity  College  will  yet  be  an. 
accomplished  fact,  we  hope,  also,  that  nothing  will  be 
done  in  the  nearer  future  that  would  be  in  violent  con- 
trast with  that  possibility,  end  that  ultimately  there 
may  be,  in  our  country,  a common  University-life,  from 
which  the  war  of  the  creeds  will  be  banished,  and  from 
which  no  competent  Irishman  will  feel  debarred. 


The  TFitaess  withdrew. 


Walter,  Noel  Hartley,  Esq.,  d.sc.,  y.R.s.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Royal- College  of  Scienoe  for  waSod 

Ireland,  and  Honorary  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  London,  examined. 

8778.  Lord.  Ridley.— Professor  Hartley,  you  are  an  desire  to  give  us  some  additional  information rt-' Well,  r.a.s. 

Honorary  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  London,  and  I my  lord,  I am  no*  acquainted  exactly  with  what  Ms 

believe  you  are  also  connected  with  the  Royal  College  evidence  was,  but  I do  not  think  I shall  overlap  what  he 

of  Science  Dublin?— Yes,  my  lord,  I am  Professor  of  said.  I propose  to  make  a short  statement  on  <*rt&m 

Chemistry  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland.  points  m connection  with  the  College,  and  then,  to  hand 

8779,  You  have  been  good  enough  to  -send  us  a Sum-  in  some  particulars  .regarding 

nary  of  the  evidence  which  you  propose  to  give-  tion,  the  position  which  the  CoLege  should  occupy,  and 

perhaps  you  would  direct  our  attention,  to  any  special  some  other  matters.  , 

ShTwLhyo,.  wish  to  bring  before  os.  As  you,  SWBi.  Perhaps  you 

perhaps  are  aware  we  Iriul  a witness  from.  t.he  .Royal  hand  m year  Siatrroenr  !-■■(  She  Avaimenta 

(Meg.  of  Science  yesterday.  I do  net  know  whether  I hand  in  my  Statement,  together  with  the  document, 

you  intend  to  endorse  what  he  told  us,  or  whe-tilier  you  referred  .to  in  it. 


The  following  Statement 

The  Royal  College  of  Science  was  established  by 
Parliament  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  a Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  the  recommendation 
of  & Commission  appointed  by  the  Lords  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education.  It  has  been  maintained  by 
oa  annual  grant  from  Parliament  for  thirty-four  years. 
Xhe  following  oxtracts  from,  tho  Report  presented  to 
Parliament  by  tho  Science  and  Art  Department  will 
ooriirm  this  statement : i — 

" Fourteenth  Report  of  tho  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1867, 
PP-  20  and  21." 

It  is  important  that  the  exact  wording  of  the  .Re- 
port and  Appendix  be  quoted,  because  these  constitute 
■what  is  practically  tlie  Chnrtor  of  the  College.  Copies 
«f  it  were  given  .to  the  Professors  in  lieu  of  a Charter 
to®  they  received  their  appointments.  Everything 
m.  Ie«tion  to  education  has  been  laid  down  by  Minutes 
Lords  as  being  the  business  of  the  Council.  The 
College  is  not  a Corporate  body,  nor  a society.  It  has 
funds,  and  administers  none.  It  is  partly  supported 
: °J  its  own  earnings  in  fees-  from  students,  but  it  has 

j 110  power  to  receive  fees,  or  to  distribute  fees.  Its 
position  appears,  from  an  academic  point  of  view,  to  be 
somewhat  anomalous. 

Cnh  8 ®0verivm6nli  institution,  perhaps  the  Royal 
rmwn!  °f  Science  may  be  more  nearly  similar  in 
®«atuhon  to  a provincial  academy  or  faculty  -of  the 
jo^rty  of  France,  than  to  that  of  any  other 
“owemao  body. 

* See  pages 


was  then  taken  as  read : — 

There  axe  nine  Royal  Exhibitions  of  £50  apiece, 
tenable  for  tliree  years,  three  becoming  vacant  every 
year.  These  are  given  in  competition  at  the  May 
examinations  of  Science  Schools  and  Classes  held  all 
over  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are  four  Royal 
Scholarships  of  £50  each,  tenable  for  two  years  ; two 
to  become  vacant  each  year.  Competition  for  these  is 
restricted  to  students  of  the  College  after  attendance 
for  one  academical  year. 

Free  instruction  is  given  to  Royal  Exhibitioners  and 
Royal  Scholars. 

The  College  has  absolutely,  to  the  letter  and  to  the 
spirit,  carried  -out  the  recommendations  of  Lord 
Posse’s  Commission  so  far  as  the  scanty  means  placed 
at  its  disposal  have  admitted.  It  is  necessary  to  make 
this  matter  perfectly  clear,  because  there  appears  to  be 
some  misconception  on  this  point. 

“73, — Museum  of  Irish  Industry  and  Government 
School  of  Science  applied  to  Mining  and  the  Arts.— 
In  our  last  Report  we  stated  the  general  arrangements 
that  it  was  proposed  to  adopt  with  regard  to  this  es- 
tablishment and  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  It  was 
there  stated  that  ‘ these  measures  will  be  found  em- 
bodied in  our  Minute  of  the  21st  September,  1865, 
printed  in  the  Appendix,  p.  20.  The  principle  we  have 
proceeded  on  has  been  to  establish  a clear  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  functions  of  the  several  depart- 
ments ; to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry,  and  to  make  it  a thoroughly  efficient 
College  of  Science,  wholly  responsible  for  scientific 
548  to  558. 
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instruction  given  in  Dublin  directly  by  this  Depart- 
ment—independently,  that  is,  of  the  local  Science 
Schools  of  the  Department. — to  maintain  certain  of 
the  exhibitional  'departments  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  entirely  at  the  Government  expense ; and 
thus,  by  relieving  that  Society  of  all  cost  on  their 
account,  to  leave  it  entirely  free  and  unfettered  in 
the  application  of  its  private  funds  to  the  furtherance 
of  such  other  objects  as  it  may  consider  best  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  country.  We  believe  that  this 
plan,  though  entailing  a somewhat  increased  ex- 
penditure of  public  money,  will  carry  out  the  views 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  tend 
to  a much  greater  efficiency  in  the  application  of 
the  public  funds.’ 


“ 74.  The  Commission,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Rosse 
was  President,  reported  on  the  scope  of  the  instruc- 
tion to  he  given  in  the  proposed  College  of  Science. 
This  Report,  dated  9th  July,  1866,  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix,  p.  4.  It  was  approved  by  us,  after 
having  been  referred  bo,  and  concurred  in,  by  his. 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  A.  plan, 
embodying  the  administrative  details  for  carrying  out 
the  recommendations  of  this  Report,  formed  the  sub- 
stance of  a correspondence  with  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  which  will  he 
found  at  p.  1 of  the  Appendix.  The  estimates  lrnvo 
been  prepared  in  accordance  therewith ; and,  al- 
though it  will  entail  a considerably  increased  ex- 
penditure— notwithstanding  that  every  endeavour  has 
been  made  to  place  it  on  as  economical  footing  as 
possible — we  trust  the  estimates  will  be  sanctioned 
by  Parliament,  when  immediate  steps  will  be  taken 
to  carry  out  the  design.” 


Quotations  which  here  follow  have  been  taken 
Appendix  A to  the  14th  Report : — 

“ Correspondence  and  Minutes.  Science.  Collet 
of  Science,  Dublin.”  ™ 

Sir  Robert.  Kane  had  been  the  Director  of  the 
Museum,  and  of » tho  School  of  Science,  but,  " unijer 
the  new  and  altered  position  of  the  institution  as 
a pure  College,  a Director  would  appear  fo  be  un- 
necessary. It  is  impoflihlo  that  any  one  man  can 
ready  supervise  or  direct  instruction  on  the  whole 
range  of  Science  to  be  taught  in  it.” 

“ Tho  Professors  will,  or  should  be,  among  the 
most  eminent  men  in  (.'heir  several  branches.  So 
vast  has  the  field  of  each  branch  of  Science  now 
become  than  no  one,  however  eminent,  can  be  con- 
sidered an  authority  in  any  hut  that  which  he  has 
clmsen  for  his  special  study." 

“ It  follows,  if  this  posavion  be  correct,  that  some 
laymen  of  administrative  capacity,  and  of  sufficient 
distinction  to  carry  weight,  but  unbiassed  by  any 
special  scientific  predilections,  would,  if  one  were 
required,  be  a proper  bend  of  an  institution  of  this 
nature.  At  present,  however,  we  consider  a Council 
of  Professors,  with  a Dean  of  Faculty,  to  be  an 
organization  more  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  s 
College  of  Science.  Tho  Dean  would  he  the  organ  of 
the  Professors  in  all  communications  with  the  Science 
•and  Art  Department.’’ 

“ Tho  executive  and  secretarial  business  would  then 
devolve  on  a immanent  Secretary,  who  should  attend 
all  meetings  of  tho  Council  of  Professors.  As  this  , 
officer  would,  however,  bo  more  especially  the  agent  ; 
and  representative  of  the  Department  in  all  business,  ■ 
whether  immediately  _ connected  with  instruction  or  v 
not,  it  would  lie  advisable  that  he  should  not  vote  [ 
at  the  Council.” 


The  following  is  the  Report  of  the  Commission  presented  to  the  Committee  of  tho  Privy  Council  on  Education. 
(See  Fourteenth  Report,  Science  and  Art  Department,  18G9,  Appendix  A,  page  4) : — 


Report  on  the  Royal  Collese  of  Science  for  Ireland. 


“To  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Her  Majesty’s  Most  Honorable  Privy 
Council  on  Education. 

“ My  Lords, — In  accordance  with  the  request  con- 
tained in  the  letter  of  the  Lord  President,  dated  the 
17th  February,  1866,  and  with  your  loridships1  Minute 
of  the  19 th  March,  we,  the  Commissioners  thereby 
appointed,  have  carefully  considered  the  subject  of 
the  new  College  of  Science  referred  to  us,  and  have  now 
the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report : — 

“ 2.  From  the  general  Minute  on  Scientific  Insti- 
tutions in  Dublin— that  of  the  21st  September,  1865 
— it  appears  that  your  lordships  consider  that,  for  the 
various  reasons  thereby  given,  ' the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry’  now  existing  in  Dublin  ‘should,’  on  its 
reorganisation,  as  contemplated  by  the  Minute,  have 
a wider  scope  given  to  it  ‘ than  that  of  a School  of 
Mines  ; that  it  should  become  a College  for  affording 
a complete  and  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  those 
branches  of  Science  which  are  more  immediately  con- 
nected with,  and  applied  to,  all  descriptions  of  in- 
dustry, including  Agriculture,  Mining,  and  Manu- 
factures ; that  it  should,  in  this  way,  supplement 
the  elementary  scientific  instruction  already  provided 
for  by  the  Science  Schools  of  the  Department ; and 
that  it  should  assist  in  the  training  of  teachers  for 
these  Schools.’ 

“3.  At  the  same  time  the  Minute  of  10th  March, 
1866,  states  that  as  the  sphere  of  action  sketched 
out  in  this  (the  preceding)  Minute  will  be  somewhat 
new  arid  beyond  the  limits  hitherto  placed  on  the 
action  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  respect 
of  the  encouragement  of  Science,  My  Lords  have 
appointed  a Commission  to  advise  them  on  the  sub- 
ject and  it  proceeds,  * My  Lords  consider  that  it  is 
desirable  that  the  College  should,  on  its  establish- 
ment, commence  with  a clear  and  defined  object,  a 
well-considered  course  of  stuidy,  and  a proper  staff 
of  Professors.  They  therefore  request  the  Oommds- 
sion  to  consider  these  subjects,  and  report  generally 
on  the  scope  of  the  instruction  to  be  given,  the  ex- 
aminations for  testing  it.  and  the  certificates,  &c., 
to  be  awarded  to  successful  students. 1 


“ 4.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  having  thus  decided 
generally  on  the  necessity  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  existing  Government  in- 
stitution for  scientific  instruction  in  Dublin,  it  would 
appear  that  the  matters  on  which  your  Lordships 
desired  that  wo  should  advise  may  he  most  con- 
veniently taken  under  the  following  beads:— 

I.  The  precise  sphere  of  action  of  the  College, 
and  the  object  at  which  it  should  aim. 

II.  The  scope  and  subjects  of  instruction. 

HL  The  staff  of  Professors  necessary. 

IV.  Tho  course  of  instruction  and  its  duration. 

V.  The  examinations  and  granting  of  certificates. 


Tlic  Object  of  the  College. 

" The  object  oi  the  College,  ae  stated  in  its  Dte- 
tory,  is  to  supply,  as  far  as  practicable  a 
course  of  instruction  in  Scienco,  applicable  to  the  in- 
dustrial Arts,  especially  those  which  may  be  classes 
broadly  under  Mining,  Agriculture,  Engineering,  an 
Manufactures,  and  to  aid  in  the  instruction 
teachers  for  the  local  Schools  of  Science. 

“That  there  may  be  no  possible  mistake  on  this 
head  it  is  necessary  to  give  an  Extract  from 
Report  of  the  Commission.  Appendix  A.,  p-  *>• 
“I.—1 The  precise  sphere  of  action  of  the  College 
and  the  object  at  which  it  should  aim." 

“5.  We  think  the.  object  of  tho  College  should  be 
to  supply,  ae  for  as  practicable,  a complete  cours 
instruction  in  Science  applicable  to  the  undue,. 
Arts,  especially  those  which  may  be  classed  wo®  ; 
under  Mining,  Agriculture,  Engineering,  and 
factuies,  and  to  aid  in  the  instruction  of  teacn 
for  the  local  Schools  of  Science.” 

“6.  We  do  not  consider  that  the  practical  aPP^ 
tions  of  Scienco  to  Industry,  or  the  Arts  thems  _ 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  new  College  of 
ua  a special  part  of  its  teaching.  Its  81111 
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rather  be  to  impart  a sound  and  -thorough,  knowledge 
of  those  branches  of  Science  which  may  be  bo 
applied  leaving  it  to  the  student  subsequently  to 
specialise  his  knowledge  and  turn  his  attention.'  in  the 
direction  he  may  find  most  suitable : but  practical 
subjects,  when  capable  of  being  rendered  illustrative 
of  scientific  principles,  should,  in  all  cases,  be  intro- 
duced in  the  course  of  instruction.” 

“7.  Under  existing  circumstance®,  however,  due  to 
the  division  and  redistribution  of  duties  between  the 
Boyal  Dublin  Society  and  the  College  of  Science,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  representation  made  by  the 
Secretary,  we  think  it  may  be  advisable  to  attach  a 
Chair  of  Agricultural  Science  to  the  College.  This 
should  be  looked  upon  as  experimental  and  its  con- 
tinuance ho  understood  to  be  dependant  on  its  suc- 
cess.” 

There  is  one  more  passage  which  it  is  necessary  to 
quote.  P.  7,  Appendix  A. 

“ V.  Examinations  and  Okiitificates. 

“18.  A diploma  of  Associateship  of  the  College 
should  be  given  to  students  who  pass  in  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  first  two  years,  and  take  a First  Class  in 
all  subjects  in  one  division  of  the  third  year.” 

“19.  Persons  should  also  bo  permitted  to  enter 
for  the  separate  courses,  and  to  receive  certificates 
after  examination." 

“20.  The  examinations  should  be  conducted  by 
officers  appointed  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
conjointly  with  the  Professors  of  the  College.” 

The  following  names  are  attached  to  the  Report  of 
Royal  Commission:  — 

“(Signed),  Rosse,  Talbot  d©  Malahide, 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  B.  M.  Cowie,  John  Fowler, 
E.  Frankland,  W.  H.  Gregory,  IT.  D.  Harness,  Col. 
R.E.,  A.  W.  Hof  man,  Thomas  H.  Huxley, 
J,  Beets  Jukes,  Robert  Kane,  Myles  O’Reilly, 
Lyon  Playfair,  E.  Sabine,  Lieut. -General,  R.  A., 
Warrington  W.  Smyth,  William  K.  Sullivan,  John 
Tyndall,  J.  F.  D.  Donnelly,  Oapt.  R.  A.  E., 
Secretary  of  the  Commission. 

Perhaps  I may  be  permitted  to  mention  that  I was 
personally  acquainted  with  the  following  members  of 
this  Commission : the  late  Sir  Edward  Frankland, 
K.c.B.,  F..B.S.,  formerly  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  London  ; Dr.  A.  W.  Hofman, 
f.r.s.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Berlin;  the  Right  Honourable  T.  H.  Huxley,  f.k.s.  ; 
Lord  Playfair;  Dr.  'Sullivan,  President  of  Queen's 
College,  Cork;  Professor  Tyndall,  F.E.8.,  and  Sir  John 
Donnelly,  k.c.b. 

The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Gill  (4029),  namely, 
that  “the.  result  of  Lord  Rosse’s  Commission  was  a 
report  advising  the  establishment  of  a College  of  Applied 
Science  in  Ireland — College  for  Science  as  applied  to 
Agriculture  and  Mining  and  the  Industrial  Aits,  has, 
I imagine,  been  made  in  error.  He  appears'  to  me  to 
have  been  quoting  from  memory  some  of  the  words  in 
the  Minute  of  my  lords  appointing,  the  Commission, 
which  run  a®  follows  : — • 

"A  complete  and  thorough  course  of  instruction  in 
those  branches  of  Science  which  are  more  immediately 
connected  with,  and  applied  to  all  descriptions  of 
industry,  including  Agriculture,  Mining,  and  Manu- 
factures ; that  it  should,  in  tliis  way,  supplement  the 
elementary  scientific  instruction  already  provided  for 
by  the  Science  Schools  of  the  Department." 

ijherea®  the  Report  of  the  Commission  runs  as  fol- 

“5.  We  think  that  the  object  of  the  College  should  be 
to  supply,  as  far  as  practicable,  a complete  course  of 
instruction  in  Science,  applicable  to  the  Industrial 
Arts,  especially  those  which  may  he  classed  broadly 
under  Mining,  Agriculture,  Engineering,  and  Manu- 
factures, and  to  aid  in  the  instruction  of  teachers  for 
the  local  Schools  of  Science.” 

6.  We  do  not  oonsider  that  the  practicable  appli- 
Science  to  Industry,  or  the  Arts  themselves, 

ould  be  undertaken  by  the  new  College  of  Science 
special  . part  of  its  teaching.  Its  aim  should 
be  to  impart  a sound  and  thorough  knowledge 

those  branches  of  Science  which  may  be  so  applied, 


leaving  it  to  the  student  subsequently  to  specialise  his  London* 

knowledge  and  turn  his  attention  in  the  direction  he  — 
may  find  most  suitable:  but  practical  subjects,  when  May  21,  1902; 
capable  of  being  rendered  illustrative  of  scientific  Q{g~ 
principles,  should,  in  all  cases,  he  introduced  in  the  ^a|ter  Noei 
course  of  instruction.”  _ Hartley,  n.sc  , 

The  Commissioners  then  go  on  to  give  their  reason  P.K<8> 
why  they  “think  it  may  he  advisable  to  attach  a 
Chair  of  Agricultural  Science  to  the  College.” 


Now,  there  is  a very  great  difference  .between  teach- 
ing the  principles  of  those  branches  of  Science  which 
may  bo  applied  to  the  Arte  and  the  applications  of 
Science  to  the  Arts.  The  Commissioners  are  very 
careful  to  make  this  perfectly  clear,  by  saying  that  it 
is  to  be  left  to  the  student  to  specialise  his  knowledge, 
but  that  practical  subjects,  when  capable  of  being 
rendered  illustrative  of  scientific  principles,  should  he 
introduced  in  the  course  of  instruction. 

As  regards  the  difference  betweentechnical  instruction 
and  Technology,  no  better  illustration  can  he  taken  than 
that  which  concerns  the  making  of  bread.  The  techni- 
cal instruction  of  a baker  is  how  to  make  bread.  He 
is  taught,  first,  as  to  the  various  kinds  of  flour  to  be 
found  in  the  market,  their  suitability  for  different  pur- 
poses, the  proportions  in  which  they  may  be  mixed 
together,  the  making  of  a barm  for  raising  the  dough, 
the  proportions  of  compressed  brewer's  yeast,  or  of 
German  yeast,  mealy  potatoes,  flour  and  warm  water, 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  how  the  harm  is  to 
be  used  when  made ; the  methods  of  baking,  with  a 
brick  oven  heated  inside  by  wood-fire,  or  outside  by  a 
coal-fire,  by  gas,  or  by  superheated  steam.  Finally, 
the  glazing  of  Vienna  rolls  bv  means  of  a jet  of  steam. 
Next  comes  the  Chemical  Technology  of  bread-making  ; 
to  understand  tliis  a knowledge  of  Inorganic  and 
Organic  Chemistry  is  necessary.  We  have  to  deal  with 
the  composition  of  grain  of  different  kinds,  the  com- 
position of  flour  prepared  in  different  ways,  and  from 
different  kinds  of  grain,  their  suitablity  for  various 
makes  of  bread.  The  Chemistry  of  fermentation  pro- 
cesses, including  the  difference  between  fermentation 
with  brewer's  yeast  and  German  yeast,  or  al- 
coholic and  pannary  fermentation.  The  object  of 
fermentation.  The  attainment  of  this  object  by 
other  means  than  fermentation,  as,  for  instance, 
the  making  of  aerated  bread,  in  which  the  dough 
is  vesiculated  by  means  of  carbonic  acid  under 
pressure  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  The 

methods  of  mixing  and  kneading  bv  machinery.  The 
baking  of  the  bread,  and  the  regulation  of  the  tempera- 
ture. The  chemistry  of  the  constituents  of  flour,  the 
relationship  of  starch  to  the  dextrins,  of  the  dextrins 
to  the  sugars,  and  of  sugars  to  alcohol.  The  structure 
of  the  starch  granule,  the  gelathnisation  starch,  its  con- 
version into  dextrin  by  heat.  The  chemistry  of  gluten, 
and  the  part  it  plays  in  the  dough,  &c.,  &c.  Next  we 
may  oonsider  the  chemical  principles  underlying  the 
Technology.  This  is  a very  extensive  subject.  It  be- 
gins with  general  principles,  chemical  philosophy, 
chemical  theory  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  of  Organic 
Chemistry.  The  mineral  and  organic  constituents  of 
plant®,  the  carbohydrates  of  grain,  their  chemical  con- 
stitution and  relationship  one  to  another,  the  saccharifi- 
cation of  starch,  theories  of  the  process  of  fermentation 
of  saccharine  solutions ; of  alcohols,  fats,  and  oils ; 
chemical  analysis,  mineral  and  organic,  qualitative  and 
quantitative.  Special  methods  of  analysis  applied  to 
food  products.  In'  fact  the  pure  Chemistry  underlying 
the  process  of  bread  making  may  be  said  to  extend  over 
a very  wide  range  of  the  subject. 

It  was  never  intended  that  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  should  deal  with  the  technical  side  of  the 
baking  industry,  nor  with  the  chemical  technology, 
except  so  far  as  this  could  be  made  illustrative  of 
scientific  principles. 

I am  aware  that  there  have  been  proposals  to  modify 
the  College  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  it  no  better 
than  a Technical  School,  but  any  such  course  of  action 
is  certainly  to  be  deprecated.  Haying  myself  invented 
new  processes,  and  carried  them  out  successfully  on  a 
manufacturing  scale,  also  having  had  an  extens-'ve 
acquaintance  with  proprietors  and  directors  of  works, 
chemists  and  engineers,  it  may,  I think,  be  conceded 
that  the  nature  of  the  education  most  suitable  to  the  re- 
quirements of  those  who  aspire  to  such  positions  is  also 
within  my  knowledge. 

Except  in  the  elementary  stage  the  teaching  of 
Chemistry,  generally  speaking,  is  anything  buib  satis- 
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factory  in  the  Technical  Schools  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. As  ail  examiner  of  Science  Schools  and  Classes 
for  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  during  a period 
of  nine  years,  I am  in  a position  to  know  what  the 
nature  of  the  teaching  really  is. 

It  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  five  gentlemen  who,  at 
different  periods,  were  my  colleagues  and  co-examiners. 
We  had,  unfortunately,  to  report  against  much  of  the 
teaching  in  the  advanced  and  honours  stages  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  year  after  year.  I have 
furthermore  the  advantage  of  other  sources  of  knowledge 
from  having  had  students  come  to  me  who  had  been 
trained  for  some  years  in  the  Technical  Schools,  who 
had  passed  examinations  in  the  advanced  and  honours 
stages,  hut  on  entering  my  laboratory  they  had  to  begin 


with  very  simple  work,  and  unlearn  something  of  what  1 
they  lrad  been  taught.  The  really  good  student  never 
objects  to  commence  with  beginners,  and  lie  soon  finds 
that  ho  is  put  to  something  more  advanced. 

I have  been  informed  by  teachers  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  give  to  a few  students  systematic  courses  of 
instruction  in  the  more  advanced,  stages  of  Chemistry. 

I have  found  that  answers  to  questions  set  in  Techni- 
cal Chemistry  were  particularly  disappointing,  and  in 
some  cases  even  absurd.  In  one  case  the  same  answer 
was  given'  with  slight  variations  by  candidates  from 
Science  Schools,  which  Sclwiols  must  have  been  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  answer 
was  traced  to  a text-book  or  treatise  which  must  have 
been  used  by  these  students. 


8780.  Lord  Ridley.— I would  be  glad  if  you  would 

tell  us  one  or  two  of  your  principal  points,  which  may 
give  the  Commissioners  an  opportunity  of  asking 
you  some  questions : what  is  . tlic  pith  of 

the  points  you  desire  to  bring  before  the 
Commission  with  a view  to  any  recommenda- 
tions we  may  make  in  regard  to  higher  education  in 
Ireland?— Well,  the  first  point  I have  to  bring  forward 
is,  that  this  College,  as  I have  stated,  was  established 
by  Parliament  in  accordance  with  til®  recom- 
mendation of  si  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  Science  and  Art  Department  felt 
themselves  unable  to  deal  with  the  'matter,  and 

■ appointed  a ’Commission  which  consisted  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  day  to  draw  up  tihe  Re- 
port to  which  I have  referred,  and  they  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a College  of  Science  and  not  'a 
Technical  School.  The  intention  was  that  the  College 
of  Science  should  deal  with  the  teaching  of  Science  m 
Ireland,  in  order  to  supplement  that  which  was  given 
in  the  Universities,  and  to  take  the  place  of  that  in- 
struction in  Science  which  was  given  by  the  Univer- 
sities in  Scotland — in  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and 
• Glasgow  particularly — and,  furthermore,  another  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commission  was  that  the  applications 
.-of  Science  should  not  be  taught,  except  in,  so  far  as  they 
•were  illustrative  of  scientific  principles. 

8781.  What  is  your  suggestion  about  it? — I have  no 
•suggestion  to  make  about  it  at  present.  The  only 
point  is,  it  should  be  continued'  and  not  converted  into 
a mere  Technical  School. 

8782.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  relation  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Science  with  any  new  University 
in  Dublin,  or  Ireland,  if  one  should  be  con- 
stituted?— It  should  be  part  of  any  University  sys- 
tem of  education.  The  Royal  College  of  Science  has  been 
recognised  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ewer  sinco 
I have  been  there,  at  any  rate,  since  1882.  A course 
of  two  years’  instruction  in  the  Royal  College  of 
■Science  in  Dublin  has  been  recognised  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  as  equivalent  to  two  years’  resi- 
dence and  instruction  in  that  University  for  the  degree 

-of  Bachelor  of  Science ; and  with  the  exception  of  the 
■ Queen’s  Colleges  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and,  I think,  Gal- 
way, it  has  been.'  the  only  institution  in  Ireland' 
-recognised  by  that  University.  It  was  also  recognised 
'by  the  University  of  Glasgow  for  Science  degrees,  and 
by  some  of  the  Universities  in  Germany. 

8783.  What  suggestions  have  you  to  make  to  the 
Commission  in  reference  to  the  College  and  its  relations 
to  higher  scientific  education  ? — I would  suggest  that  the 
whole  College  should  be  put  on  a very  much1  better 
footing.  The  College  has  never  been  established  on  a 
proper  foundation.  It  was  opposed  by  parties  in  Ire- 
land ever  since  its  foundation,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  Treasury,  has  never  supplied  it  with  the  proper 
means  of  conducting  education  in  a proper  manner. 

8784.  You  are  not  the  only  institution,  in  Ireland  that 
complains  of  want  of  money,  I suppose? — Certainly 
not.  Then,  there  is  the  question  of  buildings  of  course. 

8785.  You  want  more  buildings? — Yes.  Moreover, 
•the  Council  of  the  College  was  intended  to  be  a body 
that  could  be  consulted  by  the  Irish  Government  on 
matters  relating  to  scientific  education  but  it  has  not 
been  consulted. 

8786.  The  Council  of  the  College  consists  of  the  Pro- 
fessors and  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  does  it  not? — Yes. 

8787.  And  you  suggest  that  the  College  should  be 
better  found  in  buildings,  laboratories,  and  so  forth, 
and  better  provided  with  money? — Certainly.  There 
should  be  a proper  payment  of  the  staff.  That  has 
never  been  done.  The  College  ie  supported,  partly  by 
it*  own  earnings,  and  the  remuneration  given  to  the 


assistants,  for  instance,  has  been  entirely  beneath  what 
young  men,  who  are  qualified  to  occupy  such  positions, 
should  be  expected  to  accept-  There  has  been  very 
great  difficulty  in  appointing  properly  qualified  assis- 
tants, on  account  of  tlw  small  remuneration.  I have, 
for  instance,  one  assistant  now,  wlio  is  paid  less  than 
the  head  porter  and  the  housekeeper  of  the  College— 

£90  a year. 

8788.  The  College  Iras  a certain  income  out  of  which,  < 
I suppose,  it  does  its  best  to  carry  on  its  functions?—  ’ 
Yes,  but  in  jioint  of  fact  the  College  1ms  nothing  to  do 
with  the  administration  of  the  funds.  There  is  a 
certain  Parliamentary  grant,  bub  the  College  has  grown, 

and  its  requirements  have  increased,  this  grant  has 
never  increased,  and  consequently  wo  are  now  in  the  , 
same  position,  as  regards  funds,  as  wo  were  when  the  • 
College  was  established. 

8789.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  grant?— I cannot  ’ 

say  what  it  is  at  the  present  moment,  but  it  has  varied  | 

between  £5,600  and  about  £7,000  a year.  It  was  j 

founded  on  the  most  economical  principles,  in  order  that 

the  establishment  of  it  might  not  be  rejected  in  the 
first  instance.  You  will  find  that  in  the  Fourteenth 
Report  of  the  Sciunco  and  Art  Department.  I may 
here  mention,  as  a foot,  that  tho  payment  of  some 
of  the  Professors  was  bo  small  that,  during  a period 
of  seven  years,  there  were  five  different  Professors  of  , 
Zoology  in  succession  who  took  tho  appointment,  but 
gave  it  up  immediately  afterwards,  and  in  the  course 
of,  I think,  four  year®,  there  were  three  different  Pro- 
fessors of  (Botany. 

8790.  How  has  the  attendance  of  students  been  pro- 
gressing— it  has  nob  been,  unsatisfactory,  has  it?— No, 
it  has  been  increasing  until  we  could  nob  take  any  more. 

I have  had  to  send  student®  away  who  came  to  me.  I 
had  no  accommodation  for  them.  For  instance,  there 
is  one  department  under  mo  which  is  a growing  one. 
lit  is  a course  of  assaying.  Tliiat  was  established  in  this 
way.  When  I went  to  tiio  College  there  was  a Profes- 
sorship of  Mining,  and  a Faculty  of  Mining,  and  part  of 
the  curriculum  was  a course  of  assaying.  I found  that 
there  were  few  students  in  the  Faculty  of  'Mining,  but 
tho  laboratory  where  instruction  in  assaying  was  given 
was  simply  a coal  cellar,  with  a door  opening  into  the 
yard,,  and  two  furnaces,  and  tho  students  had  to  work 
in  this  place.  After  a time  tho  number  of  students  who 
wished  to  be  instructed  in  assaying  greatly  increased, 
and  I reported  yearly,  for  about  ton  yoars,  that  this 
so-called  laboratory  was  a totally  unfit  place  for  students 
to  be  sent  to  do  work  of  tlvia  kind.  Moreover,  it  was 
a place  where  workmen  used  to  go  to  smoke  their  pipes ; 
and  at  last  I brought  a motion  before  the  Council  that 
tho  course  of  assaying  should  be  abolished.  Then  & 
proposal  was  made  to  rig  up  a furnace  in  what  really 
was  a baclc-kitchen — it  was  used  as  a store-room— and'  I 
drew  plans  for  the  necessary  furnaces  to  be  established 
there.  Eventually  those  were  built.  I suppose  the 
cost  of  building  them  did  nob  amount  to'  more  than  £20. 
and  I would  have  done  it  myself,  but  I could  not  do  it, 
as  the  Council  had  no  jmwer  over  the  building.  The 
building  i®  in  the  hands  of  tho  Board  of  Works.  When 
this  was  fitted  up,  and  the  facilities  for  teaching  assay- 
ing wore  improved  to  somo  extent — it  was  not  by  any 
means  perfect — tire  number  of  students  very  largely 
increased.  But  ib  is  very  inadequate.  There  are 
hardly  places  for  twelve  students  at  the  outside,  and 
recently  I think  it  has  filled  twice  over  in  the  course  ct 
a year,  so  that  twenty-four  students  passed  through  it. 
Many  of  the  students  trained  in  that  Department. of  the 
College  have  been  in  South  Africa,  engaged'  in  tbs 
gold  mining  industry,  and  in  point  of  fact  two  of  these 
gentlemen  are  now  employed  by  the  Department. 
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One  of  my  assistants,  for  instance,  formerly  a student, 
Tho  went  to  South  Africa  and  returned,  is  now  a De- 
monstrator in  the  'College.  A former  student,  who  is 
at  present  engaged  in  the  work  of  collecting  specimens 
for  the  Cork  Exhibition,  was  a mining  engineer  in 
Pretoria  and  he  was  educated  in  this  College  entirely. 

8791.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  occurs  to  speci- 
ally to  call  our  attention  to  ? — Among  the  difficulties  which 
the  College  has  had  to  contend  against  ever  since  its 
establishment,  is  the  inferior  kind  of  preliminary  edu- 
cation that  the  young  men  who  come  up  for  a course  of 
instruction  have  had.  They  were  often  very  deficient 
in  mathematics,  and  even  tho  common  rules  of  arith- 
metic were  a difficulty  to  them.  When  the  Intermediate 
Education  Act  was  passed,  it-  was  believed  that  there 
would  be  a considerable  improvement,  but  even  still 
the  defective  methods  of  education  in  Intermediate 
Schools  are  a serious  stumbling-block.  It  is  not  that 
they  cannot  answer  certain  questions  if  called  upon. 
They  seem  to  have  been  prepared  for  examinations, 
but  if  is  very  difficult,  for  instance,  to  get  them  to 
take  notes  of  experiments  which  they  actually  .perform, 
and  to  draw  logical  conclusions  from  the  results.  This 
is  a very  great  difficulty,  but  I hope  it  will  be  lessened. 
Then,  too,  .we  have  met  with  most  insidious  and  per- 
sistent opposition  to  the  teaching  of  Science  altogether 
in  Ireland  from  the  very  commencement,  and  it  is 
only  within  the  last  few  years  this  opposition  has 
passed  away  to  some  extent. 

8792.  There  is  now  generally  in  Ireland  a growing 
desire  for  scientific  education.  We  have  had  evidence 
to  that  effect.  ? — There  may  lie  now,  but  it  is  entirely 
with  a view  to  situations,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  pure 
Science.  There  is  also  another  point  which  I should 
like  to  mention,  that  in  the  original  recommendation 
of  the  Royal  Commission  there  was  no  mention  made 
of  carrying  out  research,  and  the  amount  of  research 
that  has  been  carried  on  in  the  'College,  and 
has  been  continued  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
has  been  done,  not  at  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  at  the  personal  expense  of  tho 
Professors,  or  by  the  aid  ofl  grants  received  from 
the  Government  Grant  Committee  of  the  [Royal  Society, 
or  from  the  British  Association,  and  very  often  in  co- 
operation with  others  who  are  outside  the  College. 
This  is  not  a state  of  things  which  ought  to  exist  in 
any  College  of  Science,  or  any  Technical  School  of  the 
higher  class.  Research  certainly  ought  to  be  recognised 
as  a branch  of  the  higher  teaching  of  a scientific  in- 
stitution. 

8793-  Professor  Ewing. — I suppose,  ‘Professor  Hart- 
ley, if  it  was  practicable  to  have  your  College  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  a University  system  you 
would  welcome  such  an  'arrangement? — 'With  which 
University? 

8794.  With  some  degree-granting  University? — It  all 
depends,  I should  say,  on  the  character  of  the  Uni- 
versity. We,  for  instance,  give  a great  amount  of 
attention  to  practical  work,  bub  there  is  no  Science 
faculty  in  the  Royal  University.  There  are  degrees 
given,  but  they  are  in  Arts  ; for  instance,  a B.A.,  with 
honours  in  Experimental  Science,  or  M.A.,  with 
honours  dm  Experimental  Science  ; but  a graduate  with 
honours  as  Bachelor  of  Arts  I don’t  think  could  be  ad- 
mitted to  our  course,  as  qualified  to  pass  our  examina- 
tion for  the  diploma  of  the  College.  The  practical 
work  is  not  sufficient.  We  require  a much  more  com- 
k^oydedge  of  practical  work,  both  in  Physics 
mdOtemistfy,  I may  mention  that  in  the  University 
of  Wales,,  where  I was  an  Examiner  for  five  years,  there 
we  certain  subjects  which  are  taught  for  the  inter- 
mediate and  the  degree  examinations  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  there,  which  are  not  dealt  with,  in  this 
youege.  For  instance,  the  History  of  Chemistry ; that 
is  only  dealt  with  slighitly  with  us,  but  their  practical 


, — — —wO  in  Chemistry  is  far  below  anything  that  we 
3 ould  require  for  our  diploma  There  is  a considerable 
mount  of  scientific  work  don©  in  the  College  of  Science 
wiucih  is  not  taught  at  all  in  the  Universities. 

»**  ^ other  words,  I suppose  you  wish  to  preserve 
miUVi+~P-°ma  aa  a scientific  test,  whatever  arrangement 
gut  be  made  to  enable  your  students  to  proreed  to 
egree  in  a University  ? — Yes  ; we  ought)  to  be  in  the 
Si!™™  . higher  scientific  schools  of  Prussia.* 

feta  tt1^  th«y  have  been  part  and  parcel  of 

as  . . 1Te™haes<  or  rather  they  have  been1  recognised 
. Prunes  and  granting  degrees.  They  give  a 
P cans  in  Engineering,  for  instance,  and  after  a 


certain  time,  and  on  further  examination,  they  will  London. 

admit  a candidate  who  has  obtained  the  diploma  to  — 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Engineering.  May  21,  1902. 

8796.  There  is  one  other  point  on  which  I would  like  ~ 
to  have  your  opinion ; In  Professor  Barrett’s  evidence,  ^°ltgr^oei 
which,  was  before  us  yesterday,  he  expressed  some  Hartl  D80<1 
dissatisfaction  with  the  attitude  of  the  Department  F R S 
towards  the  Council  of  the  College.  It  seemed  to  be 
his  .view  that  the  Council  had  not  a sufficient  amount 
of  recognition  given  to  it  by  the  Department,  and  a 
sufficient  amount  of  authority  tin  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  College  itself ; have  you  anything  to  say 
on  that  point? — I think  that  will  appear  in  the  state- 
ment that  I have  handed  in.  We  are  not  a corporate 
body,  but  the  recommendations  of  Lord  Rosse’s  Com- 
mission, and  the  correspondence  which  passed  between 
the  Treasury  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department  at 
the  time,  really  constitute  our  Charter,  and  we  were 
appointed  by  the  Lord  President.  These  appointments 
were  considered  to  be  next  in  importance  to  Regius  Pro- 
fessorships in  Universities ; and  there  is  no  doolbb  we 
were  intended  to  be  the  authority  on  scientific  edu- 
cation here,  which  the  Government  might  consult  at 
any  time.  They  have  never  consulted  us  on  any  point 
whatever  ; and  where  we  have  made  recommendations, 
as,  for  instance,  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Chair  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  other  matters, 
we  have  been  over-ruled,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
get  what  we  considered  necessary  carried  out.  I don’t 
think  this  difficulty  lies  so  much  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  but  that  it  is  really  with  the  Treasury. 

The  Treasury  opposed  us  in  all  these  matters,  and  have 
opposed  the  development  of  the  College  in  every  way, 
although  there  were  arrangements  made  originally  that 
the  College,  as  it  developed,  should  have  an  increased 
number  of  assistants  and  tutors  for  giving  instruction. 

Latterly,  when  the  College  passed  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  the 
officers  of  that  Department,  I presume,  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  constitution  of  the  College,  and,  con- 
sequently, we  have  had  recently  our  decisions  over- 
ruled by  the  Department,  and  what  Professor  Barrett, 
states,  I presume,  was  his  experience.  'As  Dean  of  the-. 

College  he  is  the  representative  of  the  Council. 

I am  not  here  as  the  representative  of  the  Council. 

I am  here  as  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and' 
one  who  -has  been  acquainted  with  the  College  fox  a . 
very  ’long  period,  with  what  has  been  done  there,  and 
what  was  originally  the  intention  when  the  College  . 
was  founded. 

8797.  I suppose  you  were  acquainted  with  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Department  in  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  College? — I don’t  know  anything  about  the 
intentions  of  the  Department.  We  Wave  not  yet  been 
informed.  I was  consulted  by  a Committee  as  to  the- 
way  in  which’  the  College  might  be  developed  on  more 
practical  lines,  and  for  the  best  interests  of  Deland, 
and  I gave  a certain  amount  of  evidence ; but  so  long  - 
as  the  College  is  on  the  footing  that  it  is  on  at  the 
present  time,  where  the  Professors  are  partly  paid  by  a- 
fixed  salary,  and  partly  by  fees,  there  will  always  be 
a difficulty  in  getting  the  Council  to  do  that  thing- 
which  is  really  the  best.  They  must  do  the  best  for 
themselves,  and  make  the  most  out  of  the  College 
they  can.  Consequently,  sometimes  it  does  not  suit  a 
man’s  purposes  to  agree  to  an  alteration  in  the  curri- 
culum when  he  sees  an  amount  of  fees  going  away 
from  him.  That  has  always  been  a stumbling-block. 

The  College  curriculum  could  be  immensely  improved 
by  a very  few  alterations,  but  I have  never  proposed 
three  alterations  for  the  very  reason  that  I don’t  know 
what  chance  there  would  be  of  their  being  carried  out, 
and  also  for  another  reason,  that  it  might  interfere 
with  the  interests  of  others  who  are  dependent  on  fees, 
which  the  general  body  arrange,  the  fees  being,  to  a 
rertaiin  extent,  pooled  and  divided.  It  is  only  in  the 
case  of  practical  instruction  that  a certain  proportion 
of  the  fere  go  to  the  Professor,  and  in  that  instruction 
in  every  case  the  Treasury  take  10  per  cent,  from  the 
teacher.  All  these  matters  prevent  the  College  from 
being  properly  developed. 

8798.  Professor  Lorrain  Smith. — You  say  you  speak 
entirely  in  your  individual  capacity? — Yes. 

8799.  But  you  believe  your  ideas  are  shared  by  your 
colleagues? — Yes.  I mentioned  in  my  Statement  that 
I have  documents  to  prove  everything  that  I say  there, 
and  I have  them  here. 

8800.  But  I mean  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
keeping  the  College  as  a College  of  Science,  do  you 

express  the  mind  of  your  colleagues  on  that  question? 

I cannot  undertake  to  say  that.  We  are  all  agreed 

Hochachnlen; 
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that  there  are  certain  subjects  which  should  be  intro- 
duced, which  are  strictly  professional  subjects,  such 
as  Meohanical  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  arid 
so  on.  We  have  now  to  recognise  the  fact  that  two 
great  professions  have  sprung  up,  scientific  professions, 
the  engineer  and  the  chemist,  recognised  by.  the 
’ State,  and  provision  must  be  made  for  training 
them,  and  you,  therefore,  must  introduce  certain 
subjects  into  the  curriculum  which  in.  the  past 
practically  did  not  exist.  For  instance,  I may 


mention  in  my  own  case  the  subject  of  Electro 
Metallurgy.  That  lha9  never  existed  before  the  last 
few  years.  The  invention  of  the  electric  furnace  and 
all  that  lias  been  done  with  it,  is  an  advance  in  Science 
which  has  to  he  taken  into  account.  These  points  are 
of  course,  all  matters  that  I think  my  colleagues  would 
assent  to.  I don’t  presume  to  say  that  my  views  are 
their  views,  but  I think  if  we  discussed  the  question 
there  would  be  no  difference  of  opinion  between  us. 

8801.  You  have  not  actually  discussed  it?— No. 


The.  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 
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THIRTY-SECOND  DAY. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  22nd,  1902. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  39,  Victoria-street,  London,  S.W. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Robertson,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  p.o.  (Chairman) ; The  Right  Hon.  Viscount 
Ridley,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  d.C.l.,  p.C.  ; The  Most  Rev.  John  Healy,  d.d.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Clonfert; 
The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Madden,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  p:c.;  Sir  Richard  Claverhouse  Jebb, 
litt.d.,  ll.d.,  d.c.l.,  m.p.;  Professor  S.  H.  Butcher,  litt.d.,  ll.d.  ; Professor  J.  A.  Ewing,  m.a., 
ll.d.  F.R.S.;  Professor  John  Rh$s,  m.a.,  d.litt.;  Professor  J.  Lorrain  Smith,  m.a.,  m.d.  ; 
William  J.  M.  Starkie,  Esq.,  litt.  d.;  Wilfrid  Ward,  Esq.,  b.a.;  Rev.  Professor  R.  H.  F. 


Dickey,  m.a.,  d.d.  ; 


and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


The  Right  Honourable  Gerald  FitzGibbon,  ll.d., 

8802.  Chairman.— Lord  Justice,  we  have  given  you 

(he  trouble  of  coming  here,  because  we  knew  of  your 
long  and  varied  connection  with  Irish  education,  and 
hoped  that  you  would  be  able  to  give  us  some  useful 
. information.  I believe  you  were  educated  in  Ireland  ? 
-I  have  lived,  and  been  educated,  altogether  in  Ire- 
land, except  for  eighteen  months,  during  which  I picked 
np  a little  Law  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  after  I had  been  called 
to  the  Bar.  , , 

8803.  Where  were  you  at  College  ? — At  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.  I may  say,  with  regard  to  that,  that  I 
was  a student  in  Arts,  in  the  Law  School,  and  a Matri- 
.culated  student  of  Medicine  for  two  years.  I also  went 

through  the  course  of  Catechetics,  and  I belonged  to 
the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Societies,  which  are 
the  Societies  in  which  the  students  most  do  congregate  ; 

I was  a non-resident  student. 

8804.  You  have,  I think,  retained  your  connection 
with  Trinity  College? — I have  retained  my  connection 
with  it  only  by  ties  of  gratitude.  I am  not  connected 
officially  with  it  in  any  way ; but  they  honoured  me 
by  giving  me  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  some 
time  since.  I am  only  a Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  an  ex- 
Scholar.  Perhaps,  as  you  have  asked  about  my  connec- 
tion with  Trinity  College,  my  own  experience  of  the 
College  might  be  of  use,  to  show  what  a University 
education  can  do  for  an  average  Irishman  ? 

8805.  If  you  please? — I owe  my  existence  to  Trinity 
College  in  a very  real  sense.  My  father  came 
to  Dublin  in  1814  to  earn  his  bread,  at  a small  salary, 
in  commercial  life.  He  happened  to  lodge  in  the  same 
house  with  two  other  young  men  from  the  country,  one 
of  whom  had  just  got  a Scholarship  in  Trinity  College, 
and  the  other  of  whom  was  reading  for  it,  and  got  it 
that  very  year.  My  father  became  so  ashamed  of  his 
own  ignorance  that  he  set  to  work  to  teach  himself  suffi- 
cient Greek — he  had  already  learned  some  Latin  in 
Limerick,  from  which  he  came — to  enable  him  to 
enter  College.  He  succeeded  in  entering  in  1817,  and 
from  1817  until  1828  he  lived  in  College,  putting  him- 
self through  College,  maintaining  himself,  and  after- 
wards putting  himself  to  the  Bar,  by  teaching.  I need 
not  add  that  he  sent  me  to  College  as  soon  as  I 
was  of  an  age  to  go,  and  in  College  I learned  all  I know, 
and  made  nearly  all  the  friends  I have.  The  day  I 
entered,  Dr.  Traill,  Dr.  Mahaffy,  and  myself,  entered 
together ; we  had  never  met  before ; two  of  us  had 
never  been  at  any  school.  Dr.  Mahaffy  and  I began 
with  Second  Honours,  and  worked  up,  step  by  step,  to- 
gether until  the  Little-Go  examination,  which  is  a com- 
petitive examination  of  the  whole  class,  in  all  subjects, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  At  that  examination 
Dr.  Traill  took  first  place,  I took  second,  and  Dr. 
Mahaffy  took  third.  Dr.  Traill  was  first  in  Mathema- 

at  the  Honour  examination,  I was  first  in  Classics, 
Dr.  Mahaffy  was  first  in  Ethics,  Dr.  Traill  was  second 
m Ethics,  I was  third  in  Ethics,  and  Dr.  Mahaffy  was 
*tend  in  Classics.  He  was  next  above  me  in  the 
scholarship  and  next  above  me  in  the  Moderatorship. 
Ha  got  the  Studentship,  and  he  got  the  Gold  Mtedal  in 
Classics,  and  the  Gold  Medal  in  Ethics.  I got  the  next 


Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  in  Ireland,  examined. 

medal  below  him  in  Classics,  and  I got  the  Berke-  The  Right 

ley  Medal  in  Greek,  and  a Silver  Medal  in  Hon  Gerald 

History,  Law,  and  Political  Economy.  That  gives  an  FitzGibbon, 

outline  of  what  Trinity  College  can  do.  I learned  all 

that  I know  there.  I speak  for  myself,  and,  I think, 

as  well  for  him ; we  learned  all  we  did  learn  in  College, 

having  had  no  experience  of  school  life  before. 

When  I say  that  I was  a non-resident  student,  you 
must  understand  what  that  means.  I did  not  live 
within  the  walls  of  the  College ; but  I took  quite  as 
large  a part  in  College  life  as  though  I lived  within 
the  walls.  I attended  Chapel  regularly,  and  was  bound 
to  do  so,  and  also  the  Catechetical  lectures.  I dined 
at  Commons  whenever  my  people  were  not  at  home, 
and  sometimes  when  they  were ; there  is  no  distinction 
whatever  in  the  teaching  that  such  a non-resident 
student  of  Trinity  College  gets  from  that  which  a resi- 
dent student  gets.  There  is  a small  class  of  students 
who  do  not  reside,  from  reasons  usually  peculiar  to 
themselves,  such  as  inability  to  come  to  Dublin ; but 
they  are  a very  small  class,  and  they  really  learn  as 
much  as  the  others,  though  they  do  not  learn  it  in  the 
place. 

8806.  Since  you  entered  public  life,  and  have  held 
the  position  of  Law  Officer,  and  also  since  you  went  to 
the  Bench,  you  have  had  to  do  with  various  Committees 
and  Commissions  enquiring  into  educational  subjects. 

Would  you  kindly  mention  them?— The  first  official 
duty  I had  in  regard  to  education  was  in  1878.  There 
had  been  a succession  of  Commissions,  covering  nearly 
a century,  producing  Blue  Books  and  nothing  else,  of 
Which  the  last  was  one  that  lasted  from  1854  to  1858, 
enquiring  into  all  the  Endowed  Schools  of  Ireland,  cf 
every  denomination,  and  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  getting  tabulated  information  of  the  most  minute 
kind  about  them.  But  nothing  was  done,  and  in  1878 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill— I think  it  was  the  first 
important  matter  that  he  took  up— brought  the  matter 
before  Parliament,  and  the  result  was  the  appointment 
of  a Commission  of  the  same  kind  as  the  one  of  1854, 
which  consisted  of  five  members,  and  of  which  Lord 
Ro6se  was  chairman.  That  Commission  carried  down 
the  work  from  1858,  which  was  the  date  of  the  Report 
of  the  great  Commission,  to  1880,  and  produced  two 
Blue  Books  and  nothing  more.  On  that  occasion  we 
went  over  Ireland,  and  we  also  made  enquiries,  both 
local  and  by  taking  evidence,  as  regards  most  of  the 
important  schools  that  had  been  included  in  the  pre- 
vious Report.  The  next  experience  I had  was  when  I 
was  Solicitor-General.  The  Intermediate  Education 
Act  was  brought  in  by  the  Government  of  the  day,  and 
it  was  our  duty,  as  Law  Officers — that  is,  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor  and  myself— to  revise  that  Bill,  and  I 
think  we  may  claim  to  be  the  authors  of  the  Conscience 
clause  in  it,  which  those  who  have  worked  it  say  is  the 
chief  means  by  which  it  has  worked. 

8807.  What  was  the  next  ? — The  next  educational  duty 
thrown  upon  me  was  by  Lord  Spencer,  who  appointed 
me  a Commissioner  of  National  Education  in  1884,  and 
I remained  a member  of  that  Board  until  1896.  In 
1896  some  complications  arose;  I myself  was  not 
3 K 
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The  Bight 
Hon.  Qerald 
FitzGibbon, 
IX-D. 


Loudon. 

‘TS"*’  ST1  StS”8^  '^T’LieutoaST  V fh,‘ 

A^’-RmT  bthf  b!£h  ^ord  Randolph  Churchill’s  exertions.  case  in  which  we  were  not  able  to  frame  Th®  one 
A BiU  had  been  brought  m of  a rather  different  charac-  it  had  gone  to  Parliament  was  a r™  it  ^ after 
ter , but  it  had  not  been  proceeded  with,  and  when  the  was  a conflict  between  a resolution  of  +vt  x?  Wllcb  ^ere 

88°9.  Of  course,  we  are  more  immediately  interests 
in  those  endowments  which  were  applicable  to  nnt^T 
preparatory  for,  or  connected  with^uTvLit/Xr 
tion  ?— There  -were  a good  many  of  those.  Y d 
8810.  And  some  of  them  were  of  very  great 
ance  apparently  ?_The  largest  of  themf  frem  a“uE 
point  of  view,  was  the  one  which  reconstituted  -tlie^om 
missioners  of  Education,  and  dealt  with  the 
of  the  Ulstev  Boyal  da«^Ih? O^SfiSrf 
Mueation  were  constituted  unite-  two  Acts  of  Pwlia 
? M ■“  S“,e,rI£, ?M  1,1,8 ,8st  centair,  and  they  we« 
a pnblio  body.  The  Ulster  Eoyal  School  wereendS 

S St,  W?  ?%' Crom-  We  *»«  with  £ 

1 --A  Central  Governing  Body  was  incorp™ 

ICO  the  estates  i * 


•'““‘■S'5  oi  uovernmenc  too*  place  in  1885,  it  was 
recast  and  passed.  It  constituted  a Commission  of  five — 
two  unpaid  judicial  Commissioners,  who  were  to  have 
the  status,  privileges,  and  protection  of  Judges  of  the 
High  Court,  and  were  to  be  Judges  of  the  High  Court ; 
and  three  paid  Assistant  Commissioners,  who  were  Dr. 

Traill,  Dr.  Molloy,  and  Professor  Dougherty  who  was 
then  at  Magee  College — one,  of  course,  representing 
each  of  the  three  chief  religious  denominations.  The 
trame  of  that  Commission,  and  its  powers,  were,  I 
think,  exceptional.  The  five  Commissioners  sat  and 
worked  together  in  holding  enquiries  and  in  preparing 
draft  schemes.  It  was  an  Executive  and  Legislative 
Commission.  The  educational  endowments  in  Ireland 
were  within  the  compulsory  powers  of  the  Commission, 
with  certain  exceptions.  One  exception  was,  any  en- 
dowment provided  for  the  members  of  any  particular 
religious  denomination,  and  under  the  government  of  a 
body  exclusively  consisting  of  members  of  the  same  de- 
nomination. Both  conditions  had  to  be  satisfied,  in 

order  to  escape  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Com-  «mu  irom  the  Crown.  We  dealt  with 

mission.  There  were,  in  Ireland,  very  many  Governing  a«  follows A Central  Governing  Body  was  income 

Bodies  which,  from  having  ex-officio  members  appointed  ?ated  manage  the  estates,  consisting  of  twenty  mem' 
tto™  to?  g?n?  byA  whe.n  *here  were  religious  qualifica-  °|  whom  ten  were  nominated  by  the  Crown  five 

W*S  +°r  ni?lr  had  ceased  to  be  exclusively  Pro-  be  Protestants,  and  five  Roman  Catholics : and  ten 

testant,  although  all  the  trusts  remainert  were  elected,  one  hv  en/*ti  nf  1 • ’ , 


r ; 1 l A , "au  ceasea  to  be  exclusively  Pro- 

testant, although  all  the  trusts  remained  Protestant ; 
mayors,  and  judges,  and  other  officials  were  on  these 
governing  bodies.  All  these  cases  were  within  the  com- 
pulsory powers  of  the  Commission.  This  exception  was 

^“5  *°  ™e  Proviso  “ unless  with  the  written  con-  ™lcta  are  practically  conterminous  with  the  counties 
sent  of  the  Governing  Body,  and  Governing  Body  was  ~ Armagh,  Tyrone,  Fermanagli,  Cavan,  and  Donegal 
definfd-  J*  .included  whoever  had  control  formed  each  local  body  of  nine  members  Each 

of  the  endowment,  and,  in  any  case  where  written  con-  of  the?e  local  bodies  was  also  incorporated  with 
sent  was  given,  we  cot  the  seme  - « - Power  to  take  any  other  property  that  it  St  ^ 

through  subscriptions  m-  iJ.v.  u . & gf 


_ . wuere  written  con- 

sent was  given,  we  got  the  same  jurisdiction  as  if  it 
was  within  our  compulsory  jurisdiction.  The  result 
was  that  in  a very  large  number  of  important  cases  we 
settled  schemes  under  our  compulsory  powers,  and  also 
lnoanofm  namJier*  we  settled  schemes  by  consent.  ’ 
8808.  The  volume  of  work  seems  to  have  been  very 
3i7  , Perhaps  the  best  way  to  judge  the  volume 
would  be  to  tell  you  the  number  of  schemes  and  the 
3°“?  °f  property  dealt  with.  There  were  219  schemes 
published.  Of  those,  210  became  law.  The  total 
amount  of  the  property  included  in  those  schemes  was  • 
—I  remises  of  the  annual  value  of  £14.348  Os.  9d.  : 
lands,  £27,493  16s.  lOd.  ; funds,  £25,463  8s.  Od.  ; 
making  an  annual  income  from  endowments  of  £67,305 
as.  fa.  The  income  derived  from  other  sources  by  the 
governing  bodies — from  fees,  subscriptions,  and  casual 
receipts— was  estimated  at  £73,601  6s.  2d.  In  our  Final 
Keport  the  total  amount  of  income  included  in  the 
schemes  we  prepared,  was  £140,906  11s.  9d.  a year  I 
have  brought  down  some  of  the  schemes,  to  which  I 
shall  refer  in  a moment.  In  the  meantime,  I might 
point  out  that  the  mode  of  action  was  really  to  make 
each  scheme  a statute.  The  Act  of  Parliament  con- 
tained a provision  that  no  scheme  should  go  forward 
unless  it  was  signed  by  both  the  Judicial  Commis- 
sioners. One  was  a Roman  Catholic,  Lord  Justice 
Namh  who  was  Lord  Chancellor  part  of  the  time  ; and 
when  he  resigned  from  ill-health,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Justice  William  O’Brien.  Unless  the  two  Judicial 
Oomlmnssioners  agreed  in  signing  a scheme,  nothing 
took  place.  When  it  was  signed  it  went  before  the 
Pnvjr  Council,  and  there  it  was  open  to  any  party 
to  object.  These  objections  were  heard  by  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  there  was  power  to 
rend  back  the  scheme,  with  any  declaration  that  the 


uv«  «oman  Catholics  : and  ten 
. 8,18  by  each  of  ten  local  governing  bodies 

Rom?  n "S  bodies  consisted  of  one.  Protestant  and  one 
RoSfl1?  b?dr  f*  “ch  of  fl,e  districts  to  which 
these  Eoyal  School  endowments  belonged,  end  the  five 
of  A??,  “ practically  conterminous  with  the  counties 
W.  f?ri  r,8r»"»Sb,  Cavan,  and  Densgal. 

" th  . 1 btaiy  of  nine  mom  born.  Eh  oh 

*b ?e  ,lo.cal  bodle?  was  also  incorporated,  with 
thrnutrh  an?  othep  Pr0Perty  that  it  might  get 

Srn™  .sub,s,cnPtions  or  otherwise ; it  was  made 
manSLent^f  +fppll?atl°n  of.the  endowment,  in  the 
lhe  fho?Is-  «?d  in  all  matters  relating 
™,fto  ' tsubb'ct  only  to  inspection,  and  to  audit, 
contro.lled  b7  the  central  body  if  it  departed 
X*  p.rovi810,ns  °f  the  scheme.  The  Protestant 
Fermanagh,  and  Cavan  consisted 
the  Bkh3^  °f  .“““ha* ’Of  Church;  with 
Tyrone  ZiaS-  C^c,fl,ch“  in  each  case.  In 
se  and  “ .Donegal,  the  majority  were  Presby- 
- i n .7  maJ ority  I mean  in  each  case  four— 
the  16  were  representative.  In  fact, 

lxLvti2b%S  <°h  the  *r0.tes4ant  bodie8>  witl1  the  single 
exception  of  th e ex-o/ficto  Bishop,  were  usually  repre- 

douf1V,lenf  the  leading  or  governing  body  of  the  reli- 
Dihcesaf  utl0”  *?  which  ™ey  belonged — the 

Z°7?l£rcih  *?!. the  caSG  of  thc  Church  people, 
JR  MffMeriea  m }he  case  °f  the  Prosbyteriaus,  and 
til  Conference  had  a representative  on 

tffin  of  %?%  b°dieS’r,  ^ not  on  threc-  I"  the  forna- 
hl  t!fR°man  Catholic  bodies,  wo  found  it  impos- 
i representative  members,  because  we  could 
ca:  ofUrin  CGn8.t,tuency.  In  each  case  the  Bishop  W35 
W iTw  the  cbaimai1-  and  there  were  four  clerical  and 
co  onlj  M^8- 1 oo-opted  ; but  the  clergy 

onlvP  and  °n  y’  ajd  tbe  laymen  co-opted  laymen 

in  w.  +i  Were  under  restrictions  as  regards  keep- 

py°  ? tie  ^representation  of  certain  localities,  for 
of  dioceses  that  got  into  different  dis- 
pleased. S 1 at  they  might  c°-°Pfc  wbom  ^ 

— yi1'  are  stiU°n  the  Royal  School  Endowments? 

there,  i was.  aU  one  scheme.  You  will  observe 


Klui  cacic  me  seneme,  witii  any  declaration  that  there,  • * ou™e.  xou  win  ODserve 

Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  might  please  to  make  On  educatioMW^^001^01!^  b?dies>  ten  of  them  local 
tbat  beinlg  made  we  were  allowed  the  option  ing  body  1 The  method  thf  a**?  3 ce,ntr?1  ma?ag‘ 

of  proceeding  or  not.  It  was  lawful  for  us  to  frame  a ment  wZs  to  dtold  ^^  of  dealmI  with  the  endow- 
new  scheme  and  send  it  forward.  We  were  not  bound  Roman  O^thnlT  de  i*  b?tween  tbe  Protestants  and  the 
to  do  it  but  we  did  it  in  every  case  which  w?s  rent  back  Manage  ea°h  locaJ  b°fd  ?«>  +to 

When  the  amended  scheme  went  before  the  Privy  dividing  hnildto™  Ia  some  cases  the  details  as  to 
Council,  it  might  be  sent  back  a second  time ; and  some  between  tWR,Sf  1)6  settJed  bY  agreement 

of  them  were  sent  back  with  declarations  three  or  four  bodire  In  Dun^  Catho110  a3Jd  the  Protestant  local 


7T“,  iu  oe  sene  DacK  a second  time ; and  some 

of  them  were  sent  back  with  declarations  three  or  four 
times.  Ultimately,  it  was  provisionally  approved 
When  provisionally  approved,  it  had  to  go  before  Par- 
liament if  anybody  presented  a petition  that  it  should 
be  laid  there ; and  m either  House  a resolution  might 
be  passed  disapproving  it  in  whole  or  in  part,  When 
that  was  done  the  scheme  fell  to  the  ground,  but  it  was 
lawful  for  us  to  begin  again.  The  result  was  that  in 
every  case  except  one  the  two  Judicial  Commissioners 


linHioc  r -n  '-'atiiolic  and  the  Protestant  local 
Dungannon>  especially,  that  became  neces- 
cnrripH  „ ? eveF  case  in  which  it  was  necessary,  it  was 
selves  qUlt!  Eabl8factorily  by  the  bodies  them- 

1 As  regards  the  principle,  we  thought  it  neces- 
.5*°,  mak®  fhe  government  of  the  schools  denomi- 
JIS38  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
tpR+flnfc  regards  fh®  various  denominations  of  Pro- 

w2  suhi^f  7erfi.  Snh°o1  sharin8  in  the  endowment 

subject  to  the  Conscience  Clause  of  the  Interme- 
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diato  Education  Act ; therefore  every  school  was  open 
to  all  denominations  who  chose  to  attend,  and  if  they 
chose  to  attend,  the  Conscience  Clause  came  into  opera- 
tion. The  result,  so  far  as  I know,  has  been  successful. 
I know  that  the  Protestant  Royal  Schools  are  now  all 
working  well,  with  a much  larger  number  of  pupils 
than  when  we  had  to  deal  with  them.  As  regards  the 
Roman  Catholic  Schools,  we  have  some  reason,  to  believe 
that  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  the  endowment  have 
chiefly  gone  to  the  Diocesan  Colleges  of  the  particular 
dioceses  to  which  they  are  attached.  There  were  some 
claims  put  forward  from  Omagh  and  from  Enniskillen, 
which,  at  the  time,  were  not  supposed  to  be  fully  satis- 
fed  ; we  put  representatives  of  those  claims  upon  the 
governing  bodies,  but  I do  not  know  how  far  they  have 
succeeded  in  getting  any  of  the  money.  I believe  that 
the  Colleges  which  have  chiefly  got  the  Roman  Catholic 
share  are  St.  Patrick’s,  Armagh;  St.  Maoartan’s, 
Monaghan  ; and  St.  Patrick’s,  Cavan ; and  that  scheme 
is  at  work  still. 

8812.  Perhaps  you  will  give  us  a list  of  the  principal 
endowments  applicable  to  purposes  preparatory  for,  or 
connected  with,  University  Education  ?— There  were  the 
Methodist  College  in  Belfast,  the  Belfast  Academic  In- 
stitution, the  Belfast  Academy,  the  Magee  Presbyterian 
College,  Londonderry,  and  a number  of  other  large 
institutions  through  the  country.  Perhaps  I might 
mention,  not  to  give  you  too  many,  just  a few  of  the 
denominational  ones.  The  Royal  Schools  endowment 
was  a public  endowment,  and  it  was  disposed  of  as 
I have  mentioned.  Among  others  that  came  in, 
the  largest  and  most  important  was  that  of  the  Incorpo- 
rated Society  for  promoting  Protestant  schools  in  Ire- 
land.. That  was  a body  incorporated  in  the  reign  of 
"William  III.,  and  which  had  become  in  many  ways 
antiquated,  but  it  had  a considerable  endowment,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  private  benefactions.  At  one  time  it 
had  the  control  of  considerable  public  funds,  but  those 
had  all  been  withdrawn,  and  it  was  a corporate  body 
holding  a large  number  of  private  endowments  only. 
That  was  dealt  with  by  forming  a Representative 
Church  Body,  as  it  were,  in  educational  matters.  The 
Society  was  unlimited  in  number,  consisting  of  ex-officio 
members,  including  all  the  Bishops,  and  a number  of 
representative  and  subscribing  members.  The  incorpo- 
rated body  were  the  governors.  The  governors  con- 
sisted of  the  Bishops  ex-officio,  elected  members,  and  co- 
opted governors ; and  there  was  a power— -to  which  I 
invite  your  attention — empowering  the  General  Synod, 
™c,ni8  the  governing  body  of  the  Church  as  a volun- 
tary Church,  to  modify  the  scheme  in  certain  matters, 
of  course  within  strict  limitations,  prescribing  the  essen- 

u S observed.  The  endowments  amounted  to 
about  £9,000  a year.  This  scheme  included  a number 
cl  important  Intermediate  Schools.  The  Santry  School, 
one  of  the  great  mathematical  schools  in  Ireland,  was 
one  of  them,  and  also  the  Dundalk  and  Atlilone  Gram- 
mar Schools.  There  were  several  important  schools, 
an“  a considerable  number  of  small  ones. 

8813.  There  are  some  other  institutions  whose  names 
nave  become  familiar  to  ns  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry? 

Alexandra  College  perhaps  is  one  1 

8814.  Yes,  that  is  one? — The  Alexandra  College  we 
prepared  a scheme  for.  It  is  the  principal  College 

tor  the  higher  education  of  women  belonging  to  the 
Church  There  the  Visitor  is  ex-officio  the  Archbishop 
...  . kn ; _ the  Warden  and  Vice-Warden  are  ex- 
members  with  him  of  the  governing  body,  and 
here  are  nineteen  co-opted  members,  which  make  the 
incorporated  Councii  for  “the  Higher  Education  of 
which  works  with  the  assistance  of  a Com- 
“ Education  constituted  under  the  scheme.  They 
te  tv,' Property  under  the  scheme,  and,  in  addition 
tPe,  scheme  gave  them  power  to  raise  money  to 
r , the  Aiexandra  School,  whioh  is  now  the  principal 
i.  “ “e  College ; and  that  institution,  I happen  to 
iuff  T’  j ^°rkec*  ™ost  successfully  under  this  govem- 
J.7',  They  were  in  considerable  difficulties  when 
difR™??  “ei?  UP — not  merely  money  difficulties,  but 
v.  ,.le®  about  management  and  control— but  they 
them  o ^>een  with  by  this  scheme.  We  gave 

dealt  “adding  scheme  before  we  broke  up.  It 
would  T ■ SOme  sma^  particulars,  which  they  thought 
the  cri,  lmPr°vcments.  I may  mention  also  that  all 
sioner ° T/8  £ontai.n  a provision  that  the  Commis- 
the  seh«01  Donations  and  Bequests  may  amend 
Thev  M?e,on  *be  application  of  persons  concerned. 
annL,??110*  an}en<i  any  scheme  unless  there  is  an 
extremal101*  ancL*  believe  the  applications  h'ave  been 
ely  few.  Sixteen  of  the  • Protestant  dioceses  of 


Ireland  got  separate  schemes  for  the  management  of  lovdov 

their  educational  endowments  within  their  own  districts,  * ’ 

the  Bishop  in  each  case  being  the  head,  certain  repre-  May  22  1902. 
sentatives  being  incorporated  along  with  him,  and  all  — — 

the  property  belonging  to  the  scattered  schools  through-  The  Right 
out  the  diocese  which  could  be  brought  in  was  vested  Hon.  Gerald 
in  this  body.  I happen  to  know  that,  in  the  case  of  FitzGibbon, 
some  of  these  diocesan  schemes,  and  also  in  some  of  the  rX-D' 

1 resbyterian  schemes  which  I shall  mention  presently, 
they  have  had  trouble  occasionally  with  tenants,  school- 
masters, and  people  of  that  sort ; I have  even  had  some 
of  my  own  corporations  suing  before  me  ; but  they  have 
always  been  able  to  make  their  title  without  difficulty, 
it  is  not  always  easy  for  a charity  to  establish  its  title ; 
but  these  quasi  Parliamentary  bodies  have,  at  any  rate, 
n v ®nc?eeded-  Very  early  in  our  existence  the  Magee 
Fresbyterian  College  applied  for  a scheme.  That  is  the 
Divinity  School  and  Theological  School  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Nine  trustees,  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  were  incorporated,  with  power  to  the  General 
Assembly  to  modify  the  scheme  in  matters  of  detail.  The 
nine  were  composed  of  six  clerical  and  three  lay  trus- 
tees. Then  they  have  a Board  of  Visitors,  which  con- 
sists of  the  “Assembly’s  Committee,”  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly  ad  hoc  when  occasion  arises,  with  the 
*?ustees-  . also  settled  thirty  schemes  for  dis- 
tinct Presbyteries,  and  they  made  a use  of  our  Act,  more 
extensively  than  other  people,  which  was  peculiar.  Our 
Act  extended  to  endowments  that  were  wholly  or  par- 
tially educational,  and  they  brought  into  these  schemes 
the  larger  portion  of  their  ecclesiastical  property,  such 
as  manses,  Meeting-houses,  and  lands  connected  with 
them,  and  vested  them  in  these  corporations.  The  last 
of  these  denominational  schemes  that  I should  mention 
is  that  for  the  Methodist  College,  Belfast.  That  was 
an  early  scheme — No.  16.  That  College  consists  of 
several  departments.  It  has  a Theological  department, 
a University  department,  connected,  I presume,  with 
what  they  expected  to  be  the  University  in  Belfast,  an 
Intermediate  department,  and  also  a department  for 
girls.  We  incorporated  six  ex-officio  and  nineteen 
elected  governors,  all  appointed  by  the  Conference,  which 
is  the  governing  body  of  the  Methodist  Communion. 

They  placed  the  education  chiefly  under  the  control  of 
the  President  and  the  Head-master,  who  were  appointed 
by  the  governors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Confer- 
ence. The  President  is  the  Theological  Professor,  unless 
Conference  otherwise  orders.  The  Conference  is  em- 
powered to  appoint  Visitors,  to  modify  the  scheme,  and 
to  remove  any  just  cause  of  complaint  or  dissension  by 
visitation.  In  all  these  schemes,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  that  we  framed,  there  is  no  recourse  to  any  outer 
tribunal  at  all.  Everyone  of  them  is  absolutely  auto- 
nomous, and  contains  its  own  final  jurisdiction  within 
its  own  four  corners. 

The  next  scheme  of  which  it  is,  perhaps,  important 
for  you  to  know  something  is,  the  “ Catholic  University 
School  of  Medicine.”  The  history  of  this  scheme  is  as 
follows.  The  property  of  the  school  belonged  to  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops— I presume  to  trustees  for 
them,  but,  as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  they  came  within 
the  definition  of  owners  for  the  purposes  of  our  Act. 

The  property  consisted  of  the  St.  Cecilia-street  School 
of  Medicine  in  Dublin,  and  with  the  written  consent  of 
the  Bishops,  the  property  was  vested  in  a body  incorpo- 
rated by  the  scheme.  That  body  consisted  of  four  ex- 
officio  governors  and  seven  representative  governors, 
eleven  in  all.  The  ex-officio  governors  were  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Rector  of  “The  Catho- 
lic University  of  Ireland,”  eo  nomine,  the  Dean  of  Resi- 
dence, and  the  Dean  of  Faculty.  The  representative 
governors  were : — one  representative  of  the  Bishops,  ap- 
pointed by  themselves  as  their  own  representative ; three 
representatives  of  the  Faculty  (the  Faculty  consisted  of 
the  Professors  -of  the  school  and  three  lecturers,  practi- 
cally the  teaching  body),  arid  three  representatives  of 
Medical  Science.  These  were  appointed  directly  by  the 
Bishops,  but  they  were  appointed  by  the  Bishops  under 
the  scheme  “ from  persons  of  distinction  in  the  medical 
profession,  not  members  of  the  Faculty.”  Lx  other 
words,  they  were  independent  medical  men.  The  Arch- 
bishop was  the  Chairman ; the  Rector  was  Vice-Chair- 
man. There,  again,  we  had  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  Visitation,  it  being  suggested  that  difficulties 
might  possibly  arise  with  regard  to  the  tenure  of  office 
by  Professors,  or  teaching  that  was  not  approved  of, 
and  so  on.  The  Board  of  Visitors  was  formed  as  fol- 
lows: A Board  of  seven,  four  ex-officio,  the  Arch- 
bishops of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland — I be- 
lieve, according  to  the  practice  of  the  Church,  the  four 
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London.  -Archbishops  are  also  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Commission.  We  held  a public  inquiry  at  Mil 

Bishops  when  not  in  Session,  but  you  will  be  better  in-  College ; it  was  attended  by  Dr.  Delamy  who 

Hay  22, 1902.  formed  about  that  than  I can.'  be— and  three  co-opted  the  strongest  way  as  to  what  he  called  ‘‘the  act  of  • 
mi  — Visitors,  two  of  whom  under  the  scheme,  were  to  be  fatuation"  of  the  body  in  having  incautiously  aofpd 
The  Right  Benchers  of  Kings  Inns,  and  one  "a  person  of  they  had.*  Lord  Emly,  Dr.  O’Dwyer  Bishrm  ? 

d distinction  m the  medical  profession.”  The  Lord  Limerick,  Sir  Stephen  de  Vere,  and  others  , 

FitzGibbon,  Chief  Baron,  and  tire  present  Judge  Carton  were  the  and  we  heard  the  whole  case.  They  asked  us  to  i^^5 
benchers  who.  were  appointed— I suppose  they  rate  a governing  body  for  Mungret  College,  and  to 
hold  office  still— and  ‘ the  person  distinguished  in  the  some  provision  to  get  them  out  of  the  difficultv  -ri? 

medical  profession  who  was  appointed  by  the  Bishops  first  suggestion,  which  was  made  in  writing  it.? 

there  should  be  a ' ’ “ ' 


noia  omce  soui— ana  tne  person  distinguished  an  the 
medical  profession  ” who  was  appointed  by  the  Bishops 
was  Sir  J olm  Banks,  who  is  a Protestant.  The  Visitors 
have  power  to  investigate  and  determine  all  questions 
of  abuse  or  complaint,  and  to  hear  all  appeals  against 
the  action  of  the  governors  or  of  the  Faculty,  with 
power  to  remove  and  punish  as  the  occasion  may 
require.  I find,  in.  the  evidence,  that  a gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  school  states  that  the  scheme  has 
worked  satisfactorily.  It  was,  pea-lraps,  the  most  im- 
nortant  of  fih«  o.u.. 


.7. j ' me 

‘“““c  u*  writing,  was  that 
**  k'dy  of  trustees,  of  whom  the  Bishon 
should  be  one,  and  the  President — or  Rector  I thin? 
they  called  him— of  the  College,  another,  and  that  othere 
should  be  appointed  ;f  we  thought  on  the  evident 
and  on  the  inquiry  that  it  was  impossible  to  frame  a 
governmg  body  of  that  sort  for  an  institution  under  a 
SSw  ?irdeK  Gmtt-quentlv  we  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  best  thing  to  clo  was  to  call  upon  the 
lessees  to  uav — as  tliev  1 , “*? 


worked  sati sf actor ily.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  im-  non  that  the  best  thing  to  clo  was  to  call  unon  th, 

portent  of  the  exclusively  denominational  Roman'  Oatho-  lessees  to  pay— as  they  were  willing  to  do— the  value  of 

nc  endowments  with  which  we  had  to  deal.  I have  the  public  endowment,  and  to  keep  the  place  \W 

reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  authorities  of  that  the  value  ascertained  at  £2,500 :t  we  framed’ a 

Church  thought  it  might  have  been  wise  to  incorporate  incorporating  a body  to  manage  that  price  with 

bodies,  as  the  presbyteries  and  dioceses  did,  in  regard  to  some  other  property  which  the  old  Trustees  had  ’for  tl.Z 

educational  property.  Some  of  them  did  so,  but  not  in  benefit  of  Technical  Education  of  all  denominations  in 

localities  so  much  as  m regard  to  particular  endow-  Limerick.  The  Resident  Commissioner  of  National 

ments.  There  are  several  of  these,  but  this  is  the  most  Education  is  one  of  the  body,  with  local  representative 

important  of  them.  of  the  County  Council,  as  it  is  now  of  the  City  and T 

8815'  0Is  there  any  other  case  that  you  think  well  to  County  Council  of  the  County.  That  body  was  hound 

mention?— There  is  one  other  which  involved  questions  *1»  «*>»»•  «"  «•»— * ■-  • 


T , ’ ..  " “ . laGl)  aevotea  to  University  and 

intermediate  teaching,  and  chiefly  to  the  instruction 
£ students  preparing  to  become  clergymen  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Mungret  property  con- 
smted  of  a piece  of  very  good  land,  which  was  bought 
and  had  buildings  erected  upon  it  at  the  public  expense, 

PmT°se  of  an  Agricultural  School  and  Model 
Farm  for  Limerick.  About  £8,600  was  spent  on  the 

ft  fOT  t0  a,r™t  of  £70  15s.  4 d.  The  National  T“  ■L,.P"e?unie  that t]le lessees  are  trusteeTfor  them?  We 
^8^^878*°  Tl°rk  8S  an  Agricultural  School  from  a,  so.-liai1  to  consider,  on  that  occasion,  but  only  to  find 
rwf ISsuS  mle  5011001  was  then  closed,  there  being  impasslble  to  *weh  a satisfactory  solution,  the 
no  pupils,  the  Treasury  would  not  pay  the  rent,  and  fo|rP1atj01?  of  a governing  body  for  Mungret  College 
.,the  lease  t0  the  I 5“nT,to  ^ Order,  which  wluld  include 

,.These  were  Trustees  “to  hold  the  pro-  a’1 L 

p rty  lor  the  promotion  of  Agricultural  Science”  It 
was  then  derelict  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees,  and  i 


iu'uj  ' . V,,1,  oi cne  i-Ooyat  University,  and 

tht  pubhc  part of  the  endowment  has  been  bought  out, 
and  is  applicable  to  public  purposes.  That  scheme  was 
from  many  Points  of  view,  espe- 
ciauy  in  respect  of  its  recognition  of  the  position  of 

ratine  Tbndv  °De  f°n  ?!?,  dlfliculties  we  had  in  incorpo- 
ratmg  a body  was  that  they  are  not  recognisable  by  law, 

ak^l  PiTme  theles«-,es  are  trustees  for  tliemf  We 


an  Tlly,to  an  0rder>  which  would  incline 

«5ia*t  membef,  who  was  not  a member  of  the  Older, 
of  tbe  wUiPP°f  wte  7on,  bad  to  consider  the  position 
tended - i0P?~We  had.  The  Bishop  himself  at- 
and  When  <dl  fcheae  difficulties  were 
pbjlcl{  stated  h®  Promised  to  send  us,  and  he  did 
send  us,  proposals  arrived  at  after  conference  with 


t i . , “pir  , . uie  nanas  ot  tne  Trustees,  and  ; 
iorf  ooK  °f  Iarha?ient  was  passed— 42  and  43  Viet., 

Kj^P0W<S!"«  ths  Lord  Lieutenant  and  thi  . - . „„„ 

£ h°  ?'■  “d  to  the  Pi*1*  to  £5  'S.,PIT“1S  “rived  at  otto  conference  ■ 

“indntting  the  „rd  Stephen  de  ¥ere,  Dr.  Delutp, 

■Smn  S,  •kT'f  P™™.4;"1  of.  Agrienitmal  Scisice.''  tte  firet  pmposnl  was  wlmtltold  ,on 

to  aXv*  f*  P"“”"f  «t  the  liead-rent  7J  ’,M“  ”“»M  ™l»ao  the  Binhop 

• , j'  kS:  ‘S  “ ,or  Intermediate  “d  thii  b“‘  *”  '“■hich  the  eduoatien.1  confecl 

SZ  TtattS  ^ «."d,P'“‘“  "I  Agri-  ,™ir,rd.to  ??  We  taw  at  STthSS. 

■Lhat  school  failed,  and  in  1881  the  Trustees  •“  ,almost  certainly  lead  to  difficulty  because  it  was 
demised  the  premises  SfigS?  i00u»«  of  the  evidence  that  the  juris- 

Finlav  Ww  Ronan-  the  ^v.  T.  A.  S “SJ Blsh°P  is  supreme  within  its  scope,  but 

E!?-’  £7°  rent  600  BisL?i.Pf  Vlle?C?  0f  the  0rder  are  things  which  the 

TrusteeTsCld^??  P °.tLat  *e  interest  of  the  ' f b°Und  .to  recognise,  and  we  did  not  think 

r,  1°nK  continue,  with  a covenant  to  Ap^,enfc’,  especially  liaving  regard  to  the  difficulty 
at  Srt  its  &5hool>  and  that  two  acres,  n°  vfche  °^er>  to  proceed  further 

£ Zt  &g,Vmg  Praofcical  instruction  ^,1  * i.^Ueve  that  what  we  have  done  has 

■a5pcuxture,  _ and  also  with  a proviso  that  the  school  W(S.  satisfactorily. 

S^olft  r i?.aoc?rd1ano®  with  certain  rules  brS't^t*11  e*P6rience  you  seem  to  have  been 

If  L Si8? JeA  which  indued  its  being  kept  up  •°°Drta?t  with  all  the  various  religious  de- 

£m?  h“'  f0f  P“piIi  *U  OoniiJ  S"to„  ” 7 °™ld  5,00  “P'“0  “»! 

tions.  -there  was  a proviso  for  re-entry  on  breach  of  clBslon.  that  you  have  come  to  as  to  tlie  formation  of 
3Z3  Sd  ShS  wer®  not  S3 bodie®  {Besides  these  schemes  tliat  I have 

oSSS  ’oft.it  f.,016  school  should,  in  the  Publ.J°  inquiries,  and  we  went,  all 

sE  " f Thp  fad,  as  a useful  Intermediate  lolnihtef  f d'  Wer6  ?n  every  oounty,  and  in  many 

the  Swietv  5 TpL-1  ^ ^Seel  were  rnembers  of  ggj£  , All  our  sittings  were  public 

in  the^lS,  .ffW  +w  ^ Tesnrts  opened  a College  aSIf  nf  WS  ,ha^  in  every  place  the  attend- 

m tne  p-aoe  under  that  lease,  and,  I believe— in,  fact  anw\,  representatives  of  various  denominations  fre- 

b °n  the«model  of  an  Oxford  College,”  for  the  ednoa  aimosit  all  the  leading  Diocesan,  Colleges  • I naid  a 

attentio^wa  ?°ri1°reign.  prfssions.  In  1892  their  — and^  Tmn  'to  Maynooth— it  ■was  not  an  official  visit 

ttention  was  called  to  the  position  they  were  in  undo*  , 0 aB  went  'to  Olongowes  We  were  also  in 

« ”“uSwds  xs  ft”*1*' 

puBlic  money,  was  p!am]j-wla,n  the  powers  of  our  St.L  ” we  *««  >n  schools  of  all  kmds. 

* Kep,  188P-8,  p.  38.  me  ae  regards  the  conclusions  at  which  we 

t.Ap«.  Hep,  1888-9,  p.  849.  , H,p.  UMJl  2». 
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arrived  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  governing 
bodies.  We  arrived  not  only  at  conclusions,  but  at  the 
creation  of  governing  bodies,  and  successfully,  I hope. 
The  general  conclusions  at  which  I and  my  col- 
leagues arrived  were  these:— We  had  no  difficulty 
at  all  in  forming  an  effective  governing  body  of 
mixed  religious  denominations  to  manage  property, 
to  conduct  business,  and  so  on,  and  when  they  were 
once  fairly  constituted  such  bodies  worked  harmo- 
niously and  well.  But  every  denomination,  when 
it  was  dealing  with  its  own  property  for  purposes  of 
education,  not  only  preferred,  but  insisted  on,  having 
the  control  in  its  own  hands.  Furthermore,  they 
always  insisted  that  the  ultimate  authority  should  be 
whatever  was  the  highest  authority  in  their  own 
Church.  I have  given  you  a scheme  in  which  the 
General  Assembly  can  do  as  it  likes ; I have  given  you 
a scheme  in  which  the  Methodist  Conference  can  do 
as  it  likes ; in  the  case  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  can  do  what 
it  likes ; while  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  School  of 
Medicine  that  I have  mentioned,  practically  the  four 
Archbishops  can  do  what  they  like.  I may  also  say 
that  we  had  no  difficulty  in  forming  denominational 
governing  bodies,  when  we  got  the  help  of  the  members 
of  the  denomination,  on  which  various  interests, 
such  as  professional  interests  and  local  interests, 
had  to  be  consulted  and  represented,  even  when 
they  were  Wt  under  the  ultimate  control  either  of 
a Board  of  Visitors,  or  of  whatever  authority  they 
chose.  But,  above  all  things,  the  final  and  most  impor- 
tant conclusion  I came  to  was  that,  if  a scheme  was  to 
succeed,  the  institution  must  have  its  independence  in 
its  own  hands.  Not  one  of  these  bodies  can  be  brought 
before  any  tribunal,  except  for  violating  the  scheme. 
They  have  all  got  Parliamentary  title  to  a liberty. 

8818.  Just  to  revert  to  one  remark  which  you  made  as 
to  each  denomination  ultimately  seeking  the  highest 
authority  within  itself  as  decisive.  You  said  the  Arch- 
bishops in  the  cave  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Have  you 
observed  if  there  is  really  any  difference  whether  you 
have  one  [Bishop  or  many  'Bishops  as  introducing 
variety  of  views? — Yon  and  I belong  to  a body 
that,  on  this  point,  is  very  similar  to  the  Bishops.  We 
sometimes  have  to  sit  by  and  hear  judgments  in  which 
we  do  not  concur,  but  they  are  ours  all  the  same,  and 
whether  you  have  one  or  all,  the  Bishops  as  such  have 
only  one  voice.  Of  course  I do  not  speak  of  the  case  of 
the  Bishop  in  his  own  diocese.  1 believe  that  there  he  has 
independent  jurisdiction,  but  I mean  the  Bishops  as 
a body.  As  such,  I understand  that  they  speak  as 
the  Privy  Council  does.  I might  mention,  perhaps, 
if  it  is  not  too  egotistical,  that  I had  once  profession- 
ally to  learn  a good  deal  about  the  Canon  Law  of  the 
Roman  Catliolic  Church.  I was  Counsel  for  the  plain- 
tiff in  the  celebrated  case  of  O'Keeffe  against  Cardinal 
Cullen,  in  which  the  law  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  at  issue.  Evidence  was  given  by  experts 
who  came  from  Rome  for  the  purpose,  one  of 
whom  afterwards  became  a Cardinal,  and  also  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Cashel,  the  Rector  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, and  others.  On  that  occasion  the  question  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops  was  really  what  was  at 
stake,  so  that  I am  not  speaking  altogether  without 
some  knowledge. 

3810.  Now  let  us  pass,  if  you  please,  to  a more 
general  question.  Have  you,  in  the  course  of  your 
long  experience,  come  to  any  opinion,  as  to  the  needs 
of  Ireland  for  University  Education? — Might  I be 
bolu  enough  to  answer  that  question,  first,  without  bring- 
ing m the  religious  question. 

8820.  If  you  please?— I consider,  leaving  the  re- 
ligious difficulty  out  of  the  way  for  the  present,  that 
Ireland,  as  a whole,  requires  two  perfectly  distinct 
r*rSes  University  Education.  I think  they  are 
different  in  kind.  I think  they  are  wanted  for  different 
people,  and  _ I think  they  differ  in  many  conditions 
essential  to  the  efficiency  of  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Jo  I might  define  the  first,  I think  Ireland  wants  a 
Mathematical,  Classical,  Literary,  and  Philosophical 
University  Education  ; but  I think  it  also  wants,  for  a 
tar  larger  number  of  people,  a Scientific,  Modem, 

®el'a-rucal)  and  Practical  University  Education.  I do 
v'”6  ?n  m.ixing  ^0.  Both  may,  to  some 
“^tent,  be  given  in  the  6ame  place,  but  one  will  pre- 
aominate  over  the  other  in  spite  of  you.  In  every  place 
t,here  y°u  try  to  teach  both,  one  will  be  given  better 
T i ot  ler’  according  to  accidental  circumstances. 

“link  what  I mean  will  be  best  understood  by  the 
amilrar  illustration  of  a school  with  a Classical  side 
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and  a Modem  side.  I /do  not  know  a school  with  a 
good  Classical  side  in  which  the  Classical  side  does  not 
look  down  upon  the  Modem  side ; and  I do  not  know 
of  a school  which  has  a really  efficient  Modern  side  in 
which  the  Classical  side  is  up  to  the  level  one 
would  like  to  see.  I think  the  same  thing  will  occur,  in 
spite  of  you  when  you  come  to  deal  with  University 
Education.  If  you  look  outside  Ireland,  you  will  find 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  here  ; if  you  look  to  America, 
you  will  finld  Harvard  and  Yale ; in  Ireland,  beyond 
all  doubt,  you  have  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  I hold 
that  these  institutions  have,  and  ought  to  have,  their 
arallels,  such  as  the  Victoria  University,  and  the 
olleges  at  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Bristol, 
and  elsewhere.  In  America  you  have  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, the  Boston  Technical  College,  an  institution  un- 
equalled in  this  country,  so  far  as  I know,  and  many 
others.  I think  that  in  Ireland  we.  badly  want  a 
University  to  take  that  place  — I will  not  call  it 
the  second  place ; it  is  not  lower  than  the  other, 
and  it  is  wanted  for  a larger  number  of  people. 
I am  convinced  that  the  necessity  for  that  class  of  Uni- 
versity has  been  multiplied  in  Ireland  by  the  operation 
of  the  Intermediate  Education  Act,  which  is  turning 
out  young  men  by  thousands  where  University  students 
of  the  Classical  kind  cannot  be  wanted  in  more  perhaps 
than  hundreds.  Therefore,  the  first  proposition  which  I 
venture  to  suggest,  in  answer  to  your  question,  is,  that 
we  want  two  classes  of  University  Education.  If  you 
wish,  I think  I could  suggest  some  more  conditions 
about  the  problem. 

8821.  What  are  they? — I consider  that  Ireland  is 
specially  fortunate  in  the  facilities  for  dividing  these 
two  classes.  You  will  understand  me  as  entirely  laying 
aside,  for  the  moment,  two  distinct  things.  I lay  aside 
for  the  present  the  religious  difficulty,  and  I also  lay 
aside  any  distinction  between  a University  and  a Col- 
lege. I would  rather  speak  of  an  institution,  but 
whether  I use  the  word  University  or  the  word  College 
is  wholly  immaterial ; it  does  not  matter  what  you  call 
the  thing,  provided  that  it  teaches,  and  does  not  merely 
give  degrees. 

8802.  In  the  meantime? — Yes,  in  the  meantime. 
The  reason  why  I think  we  are  so  fortunate  about  this 
is,  that  we  have  two  capitals  in  Ireland.  We  have 
Dublin  and  we  have  Belfast.  In  addition  to  that,  we 
have  within  reach  of  Belfast,  and  in  Belfast  itself, 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  very  people  who  want 
the  practical  class  of  University  Education  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  literary  class.  In  the  case  of  the 
Church  to  which  I belong,  from  historic  and  other 
circumstances,  the  pupils  who  want  a University  Educa- 
tion of  the  Literary  or  Classical  kind  are  spread  pretty 
evenly  all  over  the  country.  They  are  by  no  means  a 
large  proportion,  compared  with  the  members  of  other 
Churches,  of  those  who  want  the  practical  kind  of  Uni- 
versity Education.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the 
total  number  of  Presbyterians  in  Ireland  is  443,494, 
and  of  these  426,177  are  in  Ulster.  In  the  six  north- 
eastern counties — Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Tyrone, 
Armagh,  and  Down — the  Presbyterians  number  412,000, 
and  there  are  only  41,000 — not  one  in  ten — outside  that 
limited  area.  When  I come  to  give  you  some  figures, 
as  I hope  to  do,  with  regard  to  the  numbers  in  Trinity 
College,  you  will  see  that,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  but  a 
very  small  proportion  of  these  people — and  they  are 
identical  in  class  with  the  members  of  my  own  Church 
in  the  same  district — are  people  who  want  the  Clas- 
sical University  Education,  but  they  do  badly  want 
the  other.  I have  mentioned  the  result  of  the  Inter- 
mediate system.  We  want  to  prepare  young  men. 
for  industries  or  practical  pursuits,  as  distinct  from 
professions.  I believe  poor  scholars  prosper  in  Scot- 
land, but.  they  do  not  in  Ireland  ; they  relapse,  I think  ; 
so  that  the  result  of  the  broad  view  of  the  thing,  to  my 
mind,  is  conclusive  that  we  must  have  two  institutions, 
and  I think  that  they  ought  to  be  two  Universities,  one- 
centred  in  Dublin,  and  the  other  in  Belfast.  Perhaps 
I should  next  say  liow  I think  the  religious  difficulty 
alters  the  position.  Whatever  solution  is  to  be  satisfac- 
tory to  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  must 
enable  them  to  provide  both  these  classes, _ because  they 
have  members  who  want  Classical  University  Education 
and  others  who  want  practical  education.  Their  claim 
has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  best  put  in  the 
shape  in  which  it  has  been  put  by  Archbishop  Walsh. 

It  is  a claim  for  “equality,”  but  equality  implies 
a standard.  Equality  with  what?  As  I under- 
stand, the  claim  is  for  equality  with  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  as  Trinity  College  meets  the  needs 
of  Protestants.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  that  the  Roman 


London. 
May  22,  1902 

The  Right 
Hon.  Gerald 
FitzGibbon, 

LL.D. 
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Lomdos.  Catholics  shall  have  an  institution  which  will  be  as 

' ’ satisfactory  to  them  and  as  useful  to  them  as  Trinity 

May  22,  1902.’  College,  Dublin,  is  to  Church  Protestants.  I do  not 

see  how  I can  discuss  what  is  to  be  done  for  them  unless 

The  Right  I see  first  what  lias  been  done  by  Trinity  College,  and 
Hon.  Gerald  is  being  done  by  Trinity  College,  for  those  whom  it  is 
FitzGibbon,  supposed  to  satisfy.  I observe  that  your  Commission 
M*B‘  does  not  extend  to  that  part  of  the  subject,  but  I rather 

read  the  omission  as  meaning  that  Trinity  College  is  the 
standard  by  which  you  are  to  be  guided. 

8823.  In  your  view,  you  require  to  ascertain  what 
Trinity  College  is  doing,  in  order  to  judge  of  the 
standard  proposed  for  others  ? — I require  to  ascertain 
why  it  is  satisfactory,  and  how  far  it  is  satisfactory,  in 
order  to  see  whether  Roman  Catholics  can  he  satisfied  in 
the  same  way. 

8824.  Yes? — It  occurs  to  me  that  if  once  you  ascertain 
why  and  how  far  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  satisfactory 
to  those  to  whom  it  is  supposed  to  be  satisfactory,  you 
will  have  gone  a long  way  towards  finding  out  how  to 
produce  an  equally  satisfactory  result  for  other  people, 
mutatis  mutandis. 

_ 8825.  In  that  view  it  would  seem  to  be  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  limitation  of  the  scope  of  our  inquiry 
to  proceed  as  you  propose? — Well,  I think  there  are 
two  essential  attributes  of  whatever  success  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  has  had.  The  first  is  that  it  is 
independent  -of  any  outside  authority — of  either  the 
State  or  of  any  controlling  body — of  jurisdiction  of  any 
kind.  In  other  words,  it  is  autonomous ; it  is  a law  to 
itself.  _ But  there  is  another  attribute  quite  'as  vital 
which  is  really  the  result  of  its  autonomy.  The  govern- 
ing body  of  Trinity  College  consists  exclusively  of 
academic  men,  who  themselves  have  had  a University 
Education,  and  inasmuch  as  charity  begins  at  home, 
they  are  all  graduates  of  the  place.  I do  not  consider 
that  any  University  can  ever  work  as  it  works,  unless 
its  governing  body,  as  soon  as  possible,  becomes  ex- 
clusively academic.  I would  not  have  Doctors  govern- 
ing Barristers,  and  I do  not  see  how  anybody  can 
govern  a University  as  well  as  University  men.  In 
Trinity  College  every  prize,  every  position  of  power  or 
influence,  is  attainable  by  one  road  only,  namely,  aca- 
demic competition.  Of  course  it  might  be  said,  and 
it  is  true,  that  this  competition  is  equally  open  to  every- 
body; and  therefore  that  equality  so  far  exists.  I 
admit  that,  but  I humbly  object  to  becoming  a 
judge  of  another  man’s  conscience.  If  there  are  people 
who  cannot  conscientiously  take  what  is  open  to  them, 

I consider  that  their  conscience  has  as  goal  a right  to 
•be  consulted  as  my  own.  Those  would  be,  to  my  mind, 
the  two  absolutely  essential  attributes  of  any  successful 
institution — first,  independence,  and  secondly,  academic 
government.  I consider  that  there  are  two  additional 
advantages  which  Trinity  College  offers  to  Church  Pro- 
testants only,  and  I consider  them  both  of  vital  im- 
portance. I do  not  consider  that  Trinity  College 
would  satisfy  .the  members  of  my  Church  if  it  was 
prevented  from  giving  _ them  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  The  first  is,  that  religious  teaching, 
and  religious,  discipline  and  service  are  part  of 
ttie  College  life  of  the  students  who  belong  to  the 
Church.  The  second  is  that  it  provides  a School  of 
Theology  for  our  ecclesiastical  students,  which  gives  an 
educated  clergy  of  University  graduates  not  only  to  onr 
Church,  hut  in  far  larger  numbers-  to  the  Churches  in 
■ communion  with  it  outside  the  borders  of  Ireland.  I hold 
that  preparing  these  men  for  their  profession  is  the  great- 
est advantage  that  Trinity  College  now  gives  to  the  people 
-whom  it  satisfies.  As  regards  this  I should  observe  that 
the  union,  of  religious  teaching  and  discipline  with  Col- 
lege life,  is,  I believe,  more  highly  regarded  by  Roman 
Catholics  than  even  by  us ; many  of  them  consider  it 
absolutely  essential,  and  these  include  all  who  are  pre- 
paring for  ecclesiastical  life.  As  regards  the  School 
of  Theology,  there  must  be  something  of  the  kind,  if 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  to  be  put  on  a footing 
of.  equality  with  the  Protestant  clergy.  There  is,  I 
think,  some  confusion  in  speaking  of  the  ecclesiastics 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  if  they  all  went  to 
Maynooth.  There  is  a very  large  and  important  body 
of  teachers  who  have  never  been  at  Maynooth,  and 
even  in  the  case,  of  those,  who  have  attended  May- 
nooth and  got  their  theological  training  there,  I find  it 
stated  in  the  evidence  in  .several  places  very  strongly 
that  they  also  would  avail  themselves,  to  a consider- 
able extent,  of  an  Arte  training,  in  connection,  more 
or  less,  with,  or  in  anticipation  of,  their  specialising  for 
Theology , as  they  do  with  us.  It  appears  to  me,  if  I 
am  right  in  that,  first,  that  these  two  essential  attri- 
• See  Appendix  to  First  Report. 


butes  of  freedom  and  academic  government  are  inconsis- 
tent with  affiliation,  as  it  is  called,  in  any  shape  or  form 
with  any  other  institution  ; and  secondly,  that  these 
two  additional  advantages  can  only  be  got  in  an  institu- 
tion that  is  as  Roman  Catholic  as  Trinity  College  is 
Protestant.  I do  not  believe  it  practicable,  at  this  day  to 
suggest  that  an  institution  should  l>e  founded  with  the 
assistance  of  the  State,  that  would  be  exclusively  the  pro- 
perty of,  or  exclusively  open  to,  only  one  denomination" 
Trinity  College  is  open  to  all.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be,  in  any  way,  outside  the  bounds  of  possibility— 
you  cannot  do  it  quite  at  once — to  produce  a twin  sister  ■ 
a pair  of  Siamese  twins  I object  to.  All  these  four- 
freedom,  academic  government,  religious  teaching  as 
part  of  College  life,  and  a school  of  Theology  for  the 
clergy— are  available  in  Trinity  College  for  Church  Pro- 
testants ; I believe  that  they  are  four  essentials  which 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  in  as  satisfactory  a form  for 
others,  if  they  are  to  have  equality.  I do  not  see  how 
they  can  have  equality  without  them.  I have  told  you 
now  why,  and  how,  I think  the  University  of  Dublin  is 
satisfactory.  I have  taken  some  figures  to  show  how 
far  it  does  as  a matter  of  fact  meet  the  wants  both  of 
Protestants,  arttl  also  of  Roman  Catholics.  I can  give 
them,  if  you  think  they  would  be  relevant. 

8826.  I think  so. — I have  taken  the  learned  profes- 
sions only,  because  they  are  what  I know  best.  I have 
taken  the  head  body  in  each  case.  What  t wanted  to 
ascertain  was  what  Trinity  College  had  done  at  the  top 
of  each  of  these  professions.  It  is  impossible  to  draw 
any  conclusion  from  going  to  the  bottom,  so  I took  the 
top.  First,  as  regards  the  wants  of  the  Church.  At 
Disestablishment  we  had  twelve  Bishops.  Of  these 
twelve  Bishops,  four  were  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
and  eight  were  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  We  have 
now  thirteen,  the  See  of  Clogher  having  been  re- 
vived since  Disestablishment.  We  have,  as  our 
Primate,  the  one  surviving  Oxford  graduate,  and  we 
have  twelve  Trinity  College  graduates  as  the  other 
Bishops.  Since  1869,  that  is,  since  Disestablishment, 
twenty-three  Bishops  have  been  elected.  All  of  them 
were  graduates  of  Trinity  College ; eight  of  them  were 
either  Moderators  or  scholars.  For  the  last  twelve 
years  I have  been  a member  of  the  Board  which  has 
the  appointment  of  the  parochial  clergy  of  our 
Church,  under  the  control  of  the  Archbishop,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Dublin ; and  I can  stale  that  the  possession 
of  a . Trinity  College  Divinity  testimonium,  arid  of  a 
Trinity  College  Degree  in  Arts,  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
aii  essential  qualification  to  promotion  in  the  Church. 
If  ypu  wish  to  see  what  a large  part  of  the  work  of 
Trinity  College  this  i®,  you  will  find  in  your  Table  21 
page  356,*  that  of  the  registered  electors  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, amounting  in  all  to  4,654,  there  are  no  lose  than 
2,145  in  Orders  and  of  those  2,146  only  832  are  resi- 
dent in  Ireland,  and  1,150  are  in  the  United  Kingdom 
outside  Ireland,  fifty-three  are  in  the  Colonies,  seventy- 
six  are  in  foreign  parts,  and  for  the  remaining  thirty- 
four  no  address  is  given.  Someone  has  told  you 
that  this  is  evidence  of  over-production.  I cannot  agree 
in  that  at  all.  This  is  education  required  by  Church 
Protestants.  They  use  it  to  establish  themselves  all 
over  the  world.  From  Archbishop  Magee  down  our 
graduates  have  filled  the  Church'.  Last  year  I was  in 
Manchester,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trinity  Col- 
lege Graduates  Association.  They  invited  me  to  go, 
and  I was  told  that  there  were  seventy-five  Trinity  Col- 
lege clergy  in  the  Manchester  Diocese  alone,  and  that 
there  was  almost  the  same  proportion  in  Liverpool. 
Therefore,  Trinity  College  practically  provides  theologi- 
cal training,  following  on  education  in  Arts,  for  tne 
body  to  which  I belong,  not  only  to  fill  the  Church  in 
Ireland,  but  also  to  supply  such  places  abroad  as  they 
can  obtain.  I find  the  Roman  Catholic  need  in  that 
respect  stated  by  Bishop  O’Dwyer  in  the  strongest 
language.  “ If  our  priests  had  a real  University  Bin- 
cation,  they  would  be  totally  different  teachers  from 
what  they  are  now.”  I hope  I may  refer,  without 
offence,  to  Cardinal  Manning’s  “ Nine  Hindrances  to 
the  spread  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England,”  ot 
whioh  the  first  is  “ Clero  nc  colto  no  civile.” t This 

leads  me  to  point  out,  with  all  respect,  what  that  which 
I have  seen  in  Ireland  has  led  me  to  believe.  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastics  comprise  two  distinct  classes. 
First,  there  are  the  pastoral  or  secular  clergy— 
parochial  clergy — and  then  there  are  the  Regulars.  The 
Regulars  practically  supply  the  teaching  Orders.  A 
great  deal  of  teaching  is  done  by  students  from  May’ 
nooth,  but  as  I understand,  and  so  far  as  I saw,  gene^ 
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rally  in  the  Diocesan  Colleges.  In  the  other  Colleges  in 
•which  laymen  get  their  education  the  teachers  are  not 
Maynooth  students  at  all.  They  belong  to  learned 
Orders,  to  teaching  Orders.  I was  a Classical  Scholar 
myself,  and  therefore  I know  what  the  Jesuits  are  in 
that  line.  These  Orders  must  be  educated,  and  we  Pro- 
testants could  not  understand  public  schools  being  con- 
ducted by  people  who  were  not  themselves  graduates  of 
the  University  for  which  they  were  preparing  their 
pupils.  A curious  instance  of  the  reality  of  this 
want  arose  in  this  way.  . I happened  to  remember 
four  members  of  the  Jesuit  Order  whom  I had  known 
before  they  entered  religious  life.  I was  sure  that 
three  of  them  were  students  of  Trinity  College,  but  I 
was  not  sure  about  the  fourth.  I was  dining  in  College 
a day  or  two’  after,  and  at  the  Fellows  table  I 
mentioned  this,  and  I said  “Maybe  you  can  tell  me 
about  this.”  A Fellow  present  at  once  broke  in  and 
said  “I  know  five."  I said  “Tell  me  your  five.”  His 
five  had  not  a single  one  of  my  four  among  them,  and 
in  five  minutes  five  of  us  sitting  at  the  table  were  able 
to  name,  within  our  own  time  in  College,  twelve  stu- 
dents— I cannot  say  they  were  all  J esuits— but  all  mem- 
bers of  teaching  Orders,  who  had  passed  through 
Trinity  College,  and  had  afterwards  joined  those  Orders. 
I think  that  is  very  strong  proof  that  they  need  Univer- 
sity degrees.  I may  mention  also  that  among  those 
twelve  there  were  several  Moderators.  That  is  all  I 
have  to  say  with  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession. 

8827.  Then  shall  we  take  our  own  profession? — If 
you  wish,  my  lord.  Taking  the  judges  as  the  top  of 
that  profession,  within  the  last  fifty  years— that  is, 
within  the  time  during  which  the  Queen’s  University 
and  the  Royal  University  have  been  at  work— there 
have  been  on  the  Bench  seventy-four  judges.  Of 
those  seventy-four,  sixty-one  have  been  graduates  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  two  of  the  Queen’s  University, 
none  of  the  Royal  University,  and  two  of  Oxford.  I 
find  in  your  Table,  at  page  367,*  that  61  per  cent,  of  the 
Bar  are  graduates  ; 82  per  cent,  of  the  judges  have  been 
graduates  during  that  time,  and  93  per  cent,  of  those 
have  been  from  Trinity  College.  We,  at  present,  have 
eighteen  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  One  is  a grad- 
uate of  the  Queen’s  University,  one  (a  Protestant)  is 
not  a University  man,  and  all  the  rest,  except  one 
from  Oxford,  are  from  Trinity  College.  Last  October, 
in  the  same  week,  five  important  legal  appointments 
were  made,  two  in  England  and  three  in  Ire- 
land. Four  of  the  five  were  scholars  of  Trinity  College. 
The  only  one  who  was  not  was  Lord  Justice  Mathew, 
aid  he  could  not  be  a Scholar  because  the  Non-Founda- 
tion Scholarships  did  not  exist  when  he  was  there. 
Pour  of  the  five  were  Moderators.  Lord  Justice 
Mathew  was  one  of  the  Moderators,  and  the  only  one 
who  was  not  a Moderator  was  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  the  reason  why  he  was  not  a Moderator  was  that 
he  left  Trinity  College  after  he  got  his  Scholarship  to 
go  to  Downing.  So  that  I think  I may  say  that,  as  far 
“iefl^ar  *s  concerned,  you  have  strong  evidence  from 
these  figures  that  a University  degree  is  a passport  to 
the  top  of  the  profession,  and  that  the  passport  which, 
up  to  the  present,  lias  worked  best,  and  worked,  I 
’ evPn'  more  than  you  will  find  the  degrees  of 
either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  of  both  together,  have 
worked  in  England,  has  been  that  of  Trinity  College. 

these  judges  there  were  a number  of  Roman 
Uatholics,  and  a point  I should  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tom  to  is,  that  of  the  sixty-one  who  were  graduates  of 
°°l!ege  fourteen  were  Roman  Catholics.  But 
or  those  who  did  not  belong  to  any  University,  nine  in 
5'™ter,  five  wore  Roman  Catholics,  and  four  were 
otestants.  That,  I think,  is  am  indication  that. there 
t ® a °*  Roman  Catholics  able,  in  every  way, 

reach  the  top,  and  who  succeed  in  reaching  it  without 
degree.  But  I cannot  doubt  that  everyone  of  those 
n,  if  he  could  have  got  it,  would  have  been. the  better 
a degree,  and  therefore  in  that  figure  there  is,  an  in- 
mcation  that  there  is  a want.  There  is  another  branch 
t*iat  °*  .'*k®  solicitors.  The  Incorpo- 
Spqietjr  represents  the  solicitors.  Their  go- 
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the  President  and  two  Ropian  Catholic 
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SffiA Spates  of  Trinity  College, . Dublin,:  md 
ever  ot  ieJ  graduate  of  any  other  .University  wdiat- 
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Bar  to  which,  at  Mr.  J ustice  Madden’s  request,  I shall  T 

direct  your  attention.  We  have  recently  had  a Com-  

mittee  endeavouring  to  effect  some  improvement  in  the  jfay  22  1902. 

Law  School  of  Trinity  College ; and  it  became  material  

to  find  out  the  progress  of  University  Education  at  the  The  Right  . 
Irish  Bar  as  a whole.  The  figures  are  divided  into  Hon.  Gerald 
decennial  periods  ; I'  can  hand  them  in+  for  each  of  the  FitzGibbon, 
five  decennial  periods  in  the  last  half  century,  during 
which,  at  first,  the  Queen’s  University  was  at  work, 
and  afterwards  the  Royal  University  came  in.  Be- 
tween ,1851  and  1860,  157  men  were  admitted  to  the 
Bar.  139  of  them  had  University  degrees,  and  only 
eighteen  had  none,  SO1  that  88  per  cent.  had.  University 
degrees.  In  the  next  decennial  period  There  were  86 
per  cent.,  with  University  degrees,  the  numbers  being 
213  admitted,  of  whom  185  had  degrees.  During  the 
third  decennial  period,  298  were  admitted,  230  having 
University  degrees,  a percentage  of  77.  In  the 
fourth  decennial  period,  from  1831  to  1890,  307  were  ad- 
mitted, 226  with  degrees  and  81  without,  showing 
a percentage  of  74  with  degrees.  In  the  last  ten  years, 
with  the  Royal  University  in  full  swing,  292  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar,  of  whom  only  185  had  University  de- 
grees, so  that  the  percentage  of  graduates  coining  to 
the  Bar  had  fallen  to  63. 

8828.  Can  you  give  us  any  more  figures  relating  to 
the  Law  ?— That  figure  appears  to  me  to  show  that  the 
Royal  University  does  not  attract  students  of  Law  to 
take  its  degrees.  In  other  words,  the  introduction  of 
that  class  of  University  does  not  tend  to  increase,  but 
to  decrease,  the  value  that  is  placed  upon  a degree  as  a 
qualification  for  the  Bar.  I think  it  also  supports  what 
I venture  respectfully  to  press,  that  the  mixing  of  these 
two  classes  of  University  Education  is  mischievous  to 
both.  If  they  are  kept  distinct,  then  those  who  want  to 
go  to  the  learned  professions  value  the  distinct  thing 
they  have  got,  but  they  cease  to  value  it  as  it  becomes 
more  cheap,  or  less  a mark  of  learning.  In  other  words, 
when  you  have  numbers  of  men  calling  themselves 
LL.D.,  and  you  do  not  know  what  it  means,  lawyers  are 
not  as  anxious  to  get  the  degrees  as  they  would  be  if  it 
could  only  be  got  by  a real  course  of  study.  There  is 
also  a . very  important  matter  to  bear  in  mind.  I can- 
not give  you  figures  with  regard  to  it,  but  I am  pretty- 
sure,  that  I am  right,  that  is,  that  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  these  men  who  have  been  coming  to  the  Bar 
witjiout  degrees  are  Roman  Catholics.  Everyone  of 
those  ought  to  have  a degree.  In  the  last  ten  years 
107  men  have  been  called  without  degrees.  I am 
not  prepared  to  say  how  many  of  those  are  Roman 
Catholics,  but  I am  pretty  safe  in  raying  that  a much 
larger  proportion  of  the  107  men  are  Roman  Catholics 
than  of  the  185  who  had  degrees.  The  Medical' 
profession  tells  the  same  story.  The  College  of 
Physicians  has  -sixty-three  Fellows  ; thirty-five  of  those- 
are  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  one  is  a graduate  of 
Queen’s  . University,  six  are  graduates  of  the  Royal 
University,  one  is  a graduate  of  'Cambridge,  one  is  a 
graduate  of  St.  Andrew’s,  and  two  are  graduates  of 
Brussels.  Those  last  two  were  students  of  the  Catholic 
University  School  of  Medicine  who  went  abroad  for 
their  degree.  The  total  number  of  graduates  is  forty- 
six,  the  non-graduates  being  seventeen.  Of  those 
seventeen,  five  got  their  education  in  the  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  School  of  Medicine.  It  is  right  to  say 
for  fear  there  might  be  any  mistake,  that  I have -taken 
these  figures  from  the.best  source  that  I could,  namely, 
from  the  Medical  Directory,  which  purports  to  give 
where  they  were  educated.  If  there  are  mistakes 
m it,  I cannot  help  it.  You  will  observe  that, 
according  to  those  figures,  of  the  sixty-three  Fellows, 

65  per  cent,  are  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
and  63  per  cent,  are  either  graduates  or  students.  The 
College  of  Physicians  was  founded  originally  as  the 
King1  s and  Queen’s  College),  in  connection  with  Trinity 
College,  m the  reagn  of  William  and  Mary.  I therefore 
thought  it  probable  that  the  number  of  graduates  there 
would  be  larger  than  in  any  other  branch  of  the 
Medical  profession,  but  found  that  I was  wrong.  Take 
the  College  of  Surgeons.  The  governing  body  there  is  the 
President,  Yioe-Preeident,  and  Council — twenty-one  in 
all.  Of  those  twenty-one,  fourteen,  that  is  66  per 
cent,  are  graduates  of  Trinity  'College,  one  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Royal  University,  one  is  a graduate  of 
the  Queen’s  University,  -one  is  a graduate  of  Edinburgh 
and  there  are  four  non-graduates,  all  Roman  Catholics’ 

•two  of  whom  were  pupils  o-f  the  Catholic  University 
School  of  Medicine,  Therefore,  out  of  these  twenty- 
one,  you  have  seventeen  graduates  ; and  of  these  Seven- 
teen, fourteen  are  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  is 
fight  'to  say  that  the  Fellows  of  the  College  <j i Phy- 
t See  page  539. 
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London  sicians  are  a body  qualified  by  examination,  while  the 

' Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  are  an  annually 

May  22, 1902.  elected  body.  That  shows  that  the  heads  of  the  profes- 

sion  are  drawn  from  the  graduates  by  the  voluntary 

The  Right  choice  of  the  people  who  have  themselves  joined  the 
Hon.  Gerald  profession,  and  who,  therefore,  presumably  would  know 
FitzGibbon,  who  the  best  men  are.  Do  you  wish  me  to  tell  you  how 
LL.D.  far  Trinity  College  appears  at  present  to  meet  the 

Roman  Catholic  needs? 

8829.  We  are  charged  with  the  duty,  as  you  under- 
stand, of  looking  after  what  is  outside  Trinity  College  ; 
but  in  order  to  ascertain  what  is  outside  you  sometimes 
require  to  see  what  is  inside.  That  is  your  view,  is  it 
not? — Yes  ; it  was  really  from  that  point  of  view  that 
it  appeared  to  me  that  this  evidence  was  relevant.  From 
those  who  take  degrees  in  Trinity  College  it  occurs  to  me 
you  might  draw  a conclusion,  first,  as  to  how  much  they 
want  them,  and,  secondly,  as  to  how  many  there  are 
who  do  not  take  them.  From  the  figures  I have  shown 
you  that  except  in  the  medical  profession,  and  there  to 
the  extent  of  forty-nine  out  of  sixty-three,  University 
Education  in  the  learned  professions  is  almost  entirely 
represented  by  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
I got  from  the  Senior  Lecturer  the  matriculations  in 
Trinity  College  for  1901.  In  that  year  222  matricu- 
lated— including  22  Roman  Catholics,  16  Presbyterians, 
15  of  all  other  denominations,  and  169  members  of  the 
Church.  Of  course,  I include  both  the  Churches  of 
England  and  of  Ireland ; they  are  strictly  in  Com- 
munion. Of  those  169,  thirty-six  were  sons  of  clergy- 
men. The  Roman  Catholic  percentage  appears  to  have 
varied  singularly  little.  In  Mr.  Heron’s  book  I find 
that  numbers  are  given  which  practically  correspond 
with  what  they  are  now— 8 to  10  per  cent — and  it  hap- 
pens, curiously  enough,  that  last  year  it  was  exactly  10 
per  cent.  That  10  per  cent,  is  not  an  ordinary  10  per 
cent,  at  all.  It  is  a percentage  of  picked  men  ; and  the 
results,  I think,  will  show  you1  what  a large  factor  in 
determining  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  Trinity  Col- 
lege for  Roman  Catholics  that  selection  is.  You  have 
heard  a good  deal  about  the  danger  to  faith  and  morals, 
and  so  on.  With  all  respect  be  it  spoken,  I think  the 
type  of  a good  Catholic”  is  as  recognisable  as  that  of, 
say,  a High  Churchman.  The  medal  in  Science,  when 
there  was  only  one  for  each  division,  was  won  by  Mr. 
J ustice  J ames  O’Brien,  and  a medal  in  Ethics  was  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Justice  John  O’Hagan.  You  have  heard 
the  Chief  Baron’s  testimony,  and  you  have  heard  the 
testimony  of  Sir  Christopher  Nixon.  I know  myself 
that  a most  distinguished  student  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Ireland  m my  profession  has  had  three  sons 
in  Trinity  College,  of  whom  two  were  Moderators  in 
Ethics.  The  President  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  in  Dublin  had  two  sons  in  Trinity  College,  one 
of  them  being  a Moderator.  Another  remarkable  thing 
is  that  the  largest  proportion  of  distinctions  won  by 
Roman  Catholic  students  has  been  in  Ethics  and  Logics, 
and  Mental  and  Moral  Science.  Lord  Morris  got  a 
First  Medal;  the  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Cogan,  m.  p.  , got 
a First  Medal;  Mr.  Justice  O’Hagan  got  a Second 
medal;  Sir  Patrick  O’Brien,  Mr.  Synan,  Member  for 
Limerick,  Mr.  W.  P.  O’Brien,  Sir  B.  O’Loughlin,  Mr. 
Patrick  Martin,  q.c.,  Sir  John  Neligan— these  all  got 
■distinctions  in  Ethics.  In  Mr.  Heron’s  book,  at  page 
131,  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  down  to  the  date  at  which 
he  was  writing,  from  1834  to  1847,  Roman  Catholics 
had  won  two  gold  medals  in  Mathematics,  one  in  Clas- 
sics, and  eight  in  Ethics.  Some  of  the  achievements  of 
these  picked  men,  as  I call  them,  were  very  remarkable. 
Judge  Kelly  beat  Provost  Jellett  and  Michael  Roberts, 
two  great  Mathematicians,  and  got  a large  gold  medal 
in  Mathematics.  Lord  Chancellor  Naish  beat  Casey,  of 
Casey’s  Euclid,  the  Professor  of  Higher  Mathematics 
in  the  “ Catholic  University  of  Ireland."  Sir  George 
O’Farrell  got  first  gold  medal  in  Experimental  Physics. 
Mr.  Slattery,  President  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  a class- 
fellow  of  my  own,  was  a Moderator  and  a Scholar.  Mr. 
T.  J.  B.  Brady,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Interme- 
diate Board,  was  a Moderator  and  a Scholar ; and  one 
of  my  College  friends,  Sir  Denis  Fitzpatrick,  who  was 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjaub,  got  a Non-Foun- 
dation Scholarship.  As  regards  the  effect  of  this  edu- 
cation upon  patriotic  feeling  or  politics,  the  Spirit  of 
the  Nation  was,  to  a large  extent,  written  by  Trinity 
men ; “ Who  fears  to  speak  of  ’98  ” was  written  by  a 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  John  O’Hagan  contributed 
largely  to  the  literature  of  the  Young  Ireland  Party, 
-which  had  several  of  its  most  distinguished  leaders  in 
College,  one  of  whom  I remember  saying  to  myself 


which  may  be  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  the  teaching 
there  upon  his  orthodoxy,  that  “ toleration  was  impos- 
sible to  an  honest  man.”  Another  view  of  it  is  with 
regard  to  what,  speaking  for  myself,  I regard  as  more 
important  than  anything  one  learns  in  College.  Look- 
ing  back  now  a long  way,  my  College  life  is  a great  deal 
more  present  to  my  mind  than  books  are.  The  Histo- 
rical Society  has  an  auditor  elected  by  the  students  an- 
nually. It  is  the  highest  position  that  students  can 
give  to  one  another.  Nine  Roman  Catholic  auditors 
have  been  elected,  as  against  one  Presbyterian,  since 
the  revival  of  the  Society.  Into  that  election  politics 
and  religion  never  enter  at  all.  The  students  elect  the 
man  who  they  think  will  do  the  greatest  credit  to  file 
Society  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  of  all  the  lists  in 
College  that  it  is  interesting  to  look  at  after  the 
lapse  of  time,  that  list  of  the  annual  auditors  of  the 
Historical  Society  is  the  most  remarkable.  Almost 
every  man  in  it  has  made  his  mark  in  the  world.  It 
begins  with  Archbishop  Magee,  then  come  a present 
Member  of  Parliament,  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Hemp- 
hill, Lord  Chancellor  O’Sullivan,  and  Sergeant  Heron, 
m.p.,  who,  having  won  a Scholarship,  could  not  get  it 
because  he  would  not  take  the  test — and  eight  other 
Roman  Catholics  have  been  elected  by  the  students  to 
the  office  of  auditor.  Sir  Thomas  Upington  was  Secre- 
tary in  1867,  and  his  son  was  Auditor  in  1897.  I sup- 
pose you  will  not  treat  me  as  making  little  of  the  thing 
if  I look  at  Athletics.  From  1883  to  1895 — a period 
for  which  I was  able  to  get  the  figures,  because  my  son 
was  in  College  during  a part  of  the  time — there  were 
seventeen  Roman  Catholics  in  the  University  eleven— 
there  were  seven  of  them  in  it  at  the  same  time.  Where 
did  they  come  from?  Six  came  from  Clongowes,  five 
from  Ushaw,  a Bishop’s  College,  three  from  Oscott,  one 
from  Beaumont,  and  one  from  Stoneyhurst.  Very 
recently  the  football  team  was  captained  by  a Roman 
Catholic.  It  appears  to  me  that  all  this  shows  that 
there  are  among  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-country- 
men a number  of  men  who  want,  and  can  make  the  most 
of  the  very  best  education  the  country  can  give.  If  you 
regard  their  numbers  as  a whole,  and  then  take  their 
percentage  of  the  students  at  large,  and  contrast  it  with 
the  percentage  of  these  men  who  have  come  to  the  top, 
you  will  find,  I think,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
are  selected,  and  no  doubt  that  they  are  selected  by  a 
wholesome  process  of  natural  selection.  They  are  se- 
lected because  they  are  men  who  know  they  can  do  well 
in  the  University,  who  would  not  be  content 'with  any 
second-class  sort  of  University  Education,  and  who 
make  the  most  of  a first-class  education  when  they  get 
it.  It  is  a curious  coincidence  of  this  College  life  that 
there  are  now  seven  members  of  the  English  Privy 
Council  who  were  in  College  at  the  same  time— not  in 
the  same  class,  but  all  along  with  me.  They  are  Lord 
Ashbourne,  Lord  Rathinore,  Mr.  Lucky,  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  Sir  Arthur  Wilson,  Sir  Charles  Scott  (the 
Ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg),  and  myself.  All  these 
seven  were  students  in  College  within  three  years.  The 
conclusion  I draw  from  all  this  is  that  you  cannot 
givo  equality  in  answer  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claim, 
unless  it  is  an  equality  which  will  give  them  a Uni- 
versity Education  capable  of  producing  these  results. 

8830.  How  do  you  suggest  that  that  can  be  met?— 
I think  it  must  be  met  by  giving  an  institution  which 
has  equivalent  or  corresponding  means  of  giving  edu- 
cation to  what  Trinity  College  has.  But  I think  also— 
up  to  the  present  I have  left  this  out  altogether— that 
it  would  be  necessary,  if  it  is  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
Roman  Catholics,  that  it  should  provide  for  the  other 
special  need  also — that  is,  the  modern  class  of  Univer- 
sity Education.  I think,  first  of  all,  I should  tell  you 
how, from  my  point’of  view,  it  could  not.be  done.  I do  not 
think  that  it  could  be  fully  done  by  attempting  to  give 
it  either  in,  or  in  connection  with,  the  University  of 
Dublin.  It  might  be  given  to  some  extent,  but  provid- 
ing the  religious  element  of  College  life  and  education 
in  Arts  for  ecclesiastical  students  who  wanted  it  in  the 
same  University,  is  practically,  I think,  impossible.  It 
there  be  two  separate  Colleges,  then  it  is  plainly, _ 1 
think,  impossible  to  bring  a second  College  into  affilia- 
tion with  the  system  which  we  have,  and  which  gives 
us  these  advantages,  without  destroying  the  academic 
character  of  the  governing  body.  That  is  the  point 
that  appears  to  me  to  be  the  crucial  one.  You  cannot 
introduce  into  the  system  of  the  University.  of  Dublin 
any  body  with  power  to  control  the  teaching,  or  nx 
the  standard  of  the  degree  which  is  appointed  by 
the  Government.  They  must  be  appointed  because  they 
are  academic  men,  or  not  at  all.  If  you  put  anyone  else 
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on  you  destroy  the  whole  thing.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  system  to  introduce  any  quali- 
fication for  governing  the  place,  except  that  of  being  an 
academic  man,  who  wins  his  own.  position  as  such.  That 
difficulty  can  be  got  over  only  by  constructing  a body 
for  Roman  Catholics  on  the  same  lines.  They  have  not 
at  present,  of  course,  any  place  of  the  character  that 
they  want.  They  are  very  much  in  the  position  in 
■which  Trinity  College  was  when  it  was  founded,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  without  a very  large  field  from 
which  to  draw  distinctly  academic  men.  When  I visited 
Maynooth,  the  President  of  Maynooth  was  Dr.  Browne, 
who  is  now  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  The  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  was  President  of  Maynooth  before  he  became 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Dr.  Owens,  the  present  Bishop 
of  dogher,  was  Professor  of  literature  and  Examiner 
under  the  Intermediate  Board,  and  there  are  a very 
large  number  among  the  Maynooth  clergy — and  I in- 
clude, of  course,  the  Bishops  among  them — who  are 
academic  men.  You  must  also  have  representatives  of 
the  Regular  teaching  Orders.  They  have  some  graduates 
of  Trinity  College  among  them  ; I dare  say  there  are 
•more  than  those  I have  mentioned,  but  whether  there  are 
or  not,  in  my  visits  through  Ireland  to  places  of  educa- 
tion, I met  three  societies  of  men  living  together  which 
I would  call  academic.  Pardon  me  for  putting  first 
Trinity  College.  Two  which  I met  comparable  to  it 
were  the  staff,  from  the  President  down,  of  Maynooth, 
and  the  staff  at  Clongowes.  Clongowes  has  a very  large 
staff  of  eminently  academic  men.  In  that  College  they 
almost  always  have  some  graduates  of  Trinity  College 
actually  teaching.  They  live  together  with  apparently 
all  the  influences  of  academic  life  operating  on  them. 
I do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  speak  about  Maynooth,  but  I 
believe  it  is  so  there  also.  Therefore,  I think  that  you 
could  commence  with  a body  of  men  eminently  qualified 
to  be  at  the  head  of  a Catholic  College.  But  once  it 
is  commenced,  if  the  thing  is  to  become  like  Trinity  Col- 
lege, it  must  work  off  from  the  top  the  people  who  have 
been  put  in  temporarily,  and  it  must  construct  itself, 
and  grow  from  the  bottom,  from  its  own  graduates. 
It  must  take  some  time  to  do  that,  but  the  details  of  how 
long  it  is  to  be  allowed  for  doing  it,  and  other  details, 
must  at  the  beginning  be  met  by  temporary  expedients. 
But  any  permanent  arrangement  for  having  a governing 
body  for  any  College  or  institution  to  be  selected  by  the 
Government,  or  by  anybody  who  is  not  academic,  or  on 
any  other  than  purely  academic  grounds,  appears  to  me 
to  be  making  a thing  which  is  absolutely  incapable  of 
becoming  one  bit  like  the  University  that  I consider  is 
the  standard,  as  I have  been  endeavouring  to  show,  and 
nothing  else  will  satisfy  the  demand  for  equality. 

8851.  All  that  would  seem  to  point  to  an  independent 
institution.  But  is  it  to  be  a College  or  a University  ? 
—Before  I answer  that  question,  I think  that  another 
ought  to  be  answered — tin  regard  to  the  very  great 
demand  which  there  is  for  the  “modern”  class  of  Uni- 
versity Education.  It  appears  to  me,  for  the  reasons 
I have  mentioned,  that  the  natural  place  for  the  centre 
of  that  would  be  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  All  the  inte- 
rests which  are  involved  are  really  accumulated  in  one 
corner  of  Ireland.  Provision  being  made  there  for  that, 
of  course,  should  not  minimise  the  undoubted  fact  that 
very  distinguished  students  of  the  other  class  of  Uni- 
versity Education  have  been  produced  in  the  Queen’s 
University.  There  are  many  students  of  that  class  in 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  still,  and  all  that  does  not  preclude 
the  fact  that,  so  far  as  their  means  permit,  a consider- 
able number  of  the  Modern  class  are  turned  out  by 
Trinity  College.  This  must  be  evident  to  everybody. 
But  if  the  Roman  Catholic  demand  is  to  be  met  by  the 
supply  of  anything  on  the  lines  that  I have  indicated, 
I think  it  is  important  to  show  what  the  effect  of  that 
would  be  on  the  existing  interests.  At  first  I doubt  very 
much  that  any  new  institution  would  withdraw  from 
Trinity  College  any  appreciable  number  of  the  men  who 
go  there  now.  Everyone  of  them,  as  you  see,  has  a 
special  need  to  satisfy.  They  go  there  for  a higher  educa- 
tion of  the  type  that  Trinity  College  gives.  You  have  had 
testimony  from  the  men  themselves  as  regards  their 
bemg  able  to  get  it,  but  it  is  not  complete ; their  objec- 
tion is  not  to  what  they  get,  but  to  what  they  do  not 
get ; they  do  not  get  all  the  advantages  they  would  like 
to  get.  You  have  also  had  before  you  evidence  of  the 
distinction,  according  to  what  I understand  to  be  the 
law  of  the  Church,  between  a thing  being  warned  against 
and  being  forbidden.  I believe  that  Cardinal  Man- 
uing’s  principle  must  prevail — “ It  will  not  do  to  pro- 
hibit, and  to  provide  nothing.”*  I know  instances  in 
Ireland — many  of  them — not  m regard  to  Roman  Catho- 

* Life,  vol.  ii.,  p.  291. 


lies  alone,  in  which  parents  send  their  children  to  places 
of  education  against  tlieir  own  will,  and  against  the 
warnings  of  those  whom  they  respect,  because  they  can- 
not get  the  education  they  want  anywhere  else.  It  does 
not  work  only  on  one  side.  In  places  where  there  are 
bad  Church  schools,  Protestant  children  go  to  good 
Christian  Brothers’  Schools.  In  Loreto  Convent  School, 
one  of  the  most  successful  girls’  schools  in  the  country, 
I found  a number  of  Protestant  girls,  because  there 
was  not  a good  Intermediate  School  for  Protestants  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Therefore,  until  the  new  Univer- 
sity is  able  to  supply  an  education  as  high  for  their 
purposes  as  that  of  Trinity  College,  I doubt  very  much, 
either  that  it  would  be  made  more  difficult  for  students 
to  go  there  than  it  is  at  present,  or,  even  if  it  were  made 
more  difficult,  that  there  would  not  still  be  that  sort  of 
passive  resistance  which  has  hitherto  operated.  But 
I would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  what  the  effect 
of  it  would  be  upon  Belfast.  I tried  to  get  a return  of 
the  places  from  which  the  Royal  University  students 
come.  I could  not  get  it,  but  I got  the  nearest  thing 
to  it  in  the  list  of  Exhibitioners  which  you  asked  me  to 
hand  in,  and  which  I have  here.t  Within  the  last 
three  years  eighty  men  and  ten  women  got  Entrance  Ex- 
hibitions. Of  those,  twenty-three  men-  and  four  women 
were  Roman  Catholics  from  Dublin,  eleven  from  the 
South,  two  from  the  North,  one  from  the  West,  making 
in  all  forty-one  Roman  Catholics.  Of  the  Protestants, 
twenty-five  men  and  five  women  were  from  Belfast 
itself,  and  seven  more  were  from  the  North  of  Irelanid. 
There  were  seven  from  Dublin,  and  one  woman  from  the 
West.  The  result,  therefore,  if  the  Roman  Catholic 
students  were  provided  for  in  an  institution  of  their 
own,  would  be  that  all  that  would  be  left  to  connect 
Dublin  with  the  Royal  University  would  be  eight  out 
of  ninety.  Therefore,  the  establishment  of  a Roman 
Catholic  institution,  whether  College  or  University 
makes  no  difference,  would  make  the  Royal  University 
an  exotic  in  Dublin.  Therefore,  I think  that  its 
natural  home  is  where  its  population  lives,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  if 
you  establish  a Roman  Catholic  University  or  College  in 
Dublin,  the  Royal  would,  of  its  own  accord,  gravitate  to 
the  North.  I have  always  strongly  felt — I may  say  that  I 
am  connected  with  Belfast— that  Belfast  is  worthy  of  a 
University.  I am  sure  they  felt  themselves  worthy  of 
it  when  they  called  the  place  where  the  Queen's  College 
is  “ University  Square,”  which  they  did  many  years 
ago.  I am  sure  they  did,  also,  when  they  established 
'a.  University  department  in  the  Methodist  College.  I 
am  not  aware  that  they  think  less  of  themselves  than 
do  the  people  of  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and 
Liverpool,  and  disintegration  into  distinct  local  Uni- 
versities is  undoubtedly  now  the  desire  of  every  place 
that  considers  itself  sufficient  to  maintain  a “modern" 
University.  As  regards  whether  it  should  be  a College 
or  a University,  I see  you  have  got  a body  of  very  strong 
evidence  that  no  College,  unless,  it  is  independent, 
will  satisfy  tire  Roman  Catholic  claim.  My  own 

firm  conviction  is  that  it  would  never  come  up 
to  the  standard  unless  it  was  independent,  and  if  it 
does  not  come  up  to  the  standard  I fail  to  see  how  it 
would  satisfy  the  claim  for  equality.  Inequality  would 
he  there  still.  As  a faithful  son  of  Trinity  College,  the 
only  interest  I have  in  this  business,  from  that  point 
of  view,  is  to  stop  the  grievance.  Nothing  can  be  more 
distinct  than  the  statement  of  Bishop  O’Dwyer,  that  you 
will  leave  him  his  grievance — that  you  will  simply  give 
him  something'  to  go  on  with — that  you  will  leave  the 
grievance  just  where  it  is — by  palliating  it  by  anything 
in  the  shape  of  a College  in  the  Royal  University.  I 
fail  to  see  how  anything  in  the  shape  of  a College  in 
the  Royal  University  can  be  independent,  or  can  sup- 
ply what,  I think,  is  the  greatest  of  the  needs, 
namely,  the  means  of  educating  Divinity  students 
in  Arts.  I tried  to  get  some  figures  that  might 
help  you  about  that  from  my  experience  in  going 
through  the  country.  The  Diocesan  Colleges  are  a very 
large  field  from  which  students  would  come.  There  are 
about  eighteen  of  them  drawing  Intermediate  results 
fees.  I was  at  a good  many  of  them ; I do  not 
know  whether  you  have  been  told  what  their  constitu- 
tion is.  These  Colleges  are  established  under  a de- 
cree of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  18th  chapter  of  the  23rd  session.  The  original 
intention  of  the  Diocesan  Colleges  was' for  those  quorum 
indoles  et  voluntas  spem  afferat  eos  ecclesiasticis  minis- 
teriis  perpetuo  inservituros.  They  were  really  Col- 
leges for  clerical  students  only.  The  history  of  them 
in  Ireland  was  this : after  Emancipation — in  fact,  in 


London; 
May  22^*1902  . 

The  Right 
Hon.  Gerald 
FitzGibbnn, 


fSee  page  540. 
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London.  SODle  cases,  before  it — the  Bishops  endeavoured  to  carry 
— out  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  by  establishing 
Aiay  22, 1902.  these  Colleges.  They  established  them  at  first  on  a very 
The  Right  ambitious  scale.  A good  many  of  them  were  established 
Hon.  Gerald  as  ecclesiastical  seminaries.  Some  of  them  carried  on 
FitzGihbon  that  wor'c>  notably  the  one  in  Thurles,  for  a consider- 
ul.o.  ’ able  number  of  years.  They  had  not  sufficient  means 
to  keep  them  going.  One  Bishop  himself  said  to  me, 
“ I would  not  wish  my  worst  enemy  to  have  two  heavier 
crosses  than  a big  Diocesan  College  and  a new  Cathedral 
on  his  back.”  They  have  now  become  Intermediate 
Schools,  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  students,  while  they 
are  school  boys — if  1 may  use  that  disrespectful  expres- 
sion—get  their  early  education,  and  then  go  on  to 
Maynooth.  But  besides  being  preparatory  schools  for 
Maynooth,  they  have  now  become  Intermediate  Schools 
for  other  students.  Every  one  of  these  wants  Univer- 
sity teachers.  The  last  page  of  the  first  day’s  evidence 
of  Bishop  O’Dwyer  contains  a very  touching  statement 
of  his  own  experience  in  this  matter.  We  met  several 
instances.  I may  give  one,  without  mentioning  names. 


of  feeling  in  favour  of  endeavouring,  if  possible,  to  give 
ecclesiastical  students— certainly  those  who  are  to  teach 
—the  same  University  training  which  others  are  to 
have.  I may  say  that  that  involves  no  diffi- 
culty about  the  affiliation,  as  it  is  called  of 
a School  of  Theology.  In  Trinity  College  that  is 
solved  for  you.  The  Divinity  School  seems  to  be  thought 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  place 
That  is  not  so.  It  was  established  after  the  University- 
had  been  going  for  some  time.  It  is  almost  entirely- 
supported  by  non-University  funds.  It  has  private- 
endowments,  and  it  has  the  fees  of  the  students  and  I 
believe  it  is  very  little  expense  to  the  University  funds 
as  a whole.  It  works  independently.  The  students  get 
two  years’  training  before  they  specialise,  and  why  two- 
years’  training  in  Arts  should  not  be  given  to  a candi- 
date for  Orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  a 
question  which  I cannot  venture  to  answer ; but  I see 
no  difficulty  whatever  about  doing  it.  So  that  on  the 
whole,  if  there  is  established  an  independent  academic 
Plf-  - ” ” " ' ' ' 


instances.  I may  give  one,  without  mentioning  names,  place,  as  Roman  Catholic,  on  the  same  principle  and 
The  College  had  only  been  ten  years  in  existence,  and  to  the  same  degree,  as  Trinity  College  is  Protestant— 
the  President,  who  had  a very  small  staff,  and  very  not  exclusive  of  other  ueoule.  but  in  nr.ici.icA  and 


small  means,  told  us  that  from  their  pupils  they  already 
had  fourteen  solicitors  practising  in  the  county,  and 
“ they  had  twenty-three  dispensary  districts,  and 
were  contesting  a twenty-fourth.”  That  was  after 
ten  years’  work.  Those  were  all  professional  stu- 
dents, and  surely  they  necessarily  required  Uni- 
versity graduates,  or,  at  "all  events,  men  with  Uni- 
versity Education,  for  their  teachers.  Again,  Colleges 
for  foreign  missions  are  very  large.  All  Hallows  has 
about  180  students  in  it.  The  Colleges  under  the  teach- 
ing orders  give  a very  high  education,  such  as  Clongowes 
and  Castleknock.  The  Jesuits  have  several  others  be- 
sides Clongowes.  There  is  a French  Order,  which  has 
the  Blackrock  and  Caliir  Colleges,  and  there  are  the 
Training  Colleges.  In  my  time  at  Trinity  College  there 
was  a considerable  leaven  of  National  School  teachers 
who  used  to  come  up  and  take  degrees  there.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a considerable  proportion  of  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers  should  not  do  so,  because  they  are  Inter- 
mediate teachers,  and  they  are  a very  large  body.  I 
am  not  familiar  with  the  differences  in  the  various 
Orders;  but  many  Orders  have  schools  and  Colleges. 
There  are  the  Marists  in  Dundalk,  and  there  are  the 
Franciscans  in  Cork.  I do  not  know  whether  they  are 
a teaching  Order.  At  one  of  the  recent  conferring  of 
degrees  in  the  Royal  University,  I understand  that 
four  or  five  candidates  for  degrees  actually  received, 
them  with  two  hoods  on — they  wore  the  hood  of  their 
Order,  with  that  of  the  University  degree  on  top.  I 
find  in  the  Intermediate  papers,  that  in  all  about 
120  Roman  Catholic  schools  received  results  fees  in 
1900.  They  included  the  Christian  Schools  in  Dublin, 
with  £1,657 ; Blackrock,  with  £1,542 ; Clongowes,  with 
£1,246  ; the  Christian  Brothers,  Cork,  with  £1  506  ; 
and  Rockwell,  with  £1,524.  These  figures  prove'  that 
these  schools  must  have  a large  staff  of  a high  type. 
There  are  a very  large  number  of  pupils  in  them,  and 
there  must  be  there  a very  large  demand  for  teachers 
who  have  received  a University  Education.  I have 


very  small  staff,  and  very  not  exclusive  of  other  people,  but  in  practice  and  work- 

""  +1*~”  1 — J”  ing  specially  suitable  to  the  class  to  which  the  majo- 

rity of  its  students  belong — because  that  is  all  I 
understand  by  the  Protestantism  of  Trinity  College— 
I have  not  any  doubt  that  the  number  of  students  would 
be  sufficient  to  start  it ; and  if  it  were  started  and  it 
failed,  it  would  fail,  I think,  from  faults  within,  or 
because  Roman  Catholics  did  not  choose  to  use  it 
as  we  use  Trinity  College.  It  is  a very  delicate  ques- 


tion which  we  had  to  deal  with  on  several  occasions, 
and  I would  venture  to  suggest  that  there  would  be  very 
great  difficulty,  in  framing  a constitution  for  a prac- 
tically exclusive  Roman  Catholic  body,  in  reconciling 
jurisdiction  and  privilege.  That  is  one  of  those  diffi- 
culties which  appear  to  me  theoretical,  and  which  will 
not  arise  in  practice,  unless  people  who  do  not  under- 
stand it  try  to  settle  it  beforehand.  It  is  very  much 
more  easily  dealt  with  by  people  who  do  understand  it, 
and  are  to  work  under  it,  than  it  would  be  by  strangers. 

8832.  Treating  this  as  a practical  matter,  I under- 
stand you  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  a Roman  Catholic 
University,  as  distinguished  from  a Roman  Catholic 
College? — I cannot  see  my  way  to  assimilating  a Roman 
Catholic  College  with  either  of  the  existing  institutions, 
either  practically,  or  so  as  to  work  permanently  in  con- 
nection with  it.  I can  see  for  the  proposal  to  affi- 
liate a College  to  the  Royal  University  the  recom- 
mendation which  every  makeshift  lias,,  namely,  that 
it  would  get  rid  of  the  business  for  ’ the  moment ; 
but  there  is  the  great  objection  to  it,  that  it  would 
make  the  filial  settlement  of  the  matter  much  more 
troublesome,  and,  I think,  much  more  expensive,  be- 
cause you  would  have  to  throw  away  in  the  beginning  a 
great  deal  of  expense  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Royal 
University  in  Dublin,  while  you  really  were  taking 
away  all  its  Dublin  functions,  except  those  of  merely 
passing  students  from  the  Roman  Catholic  institution, 
whatever  it  was.  Besides,  I cannot  help  think- 
* suppose  other  people  differ  from 

'>  1S  a very  imprudent  thing  for  Belfast  to  post- 


'“.‘a"  £»  Ties’?  fMfaf  ttlFf  B "f  ““ 

he  said  that  he  mieht  ultimatelv  mm  +i,„x  “ wouia  oreaic  Delore  long.  I think  that  it  would  be 

ber,  but  that  lie  would  begin  with  1,000 ) but  iThis  afteniaX^aTtVdo  ituT^®  torlm.ak°  tIle  separation 
1,000  he  only  put  down  100  for  the  teaching  Order*  Tf  rJdT,?  ™ “ ■ .?Ldo  and  ln.the  meantime  I 


he  only  put  down  100  for  the  teaching  Orders.  _ 
I,  outside  his  Church,  might  venture  to  guess  against 
him,  I think  that  100  is  an  under  statement.  From 
what  I saw,  I think  that  there  must  be  more  than  that 
in  the  teaching  Orders  who  require  University  Educa- 
tion  and  who  would  take  it  at  once.  As  regards  the 
contribution  from  Maynooth,  there  are  several  indi- 
cations that  it  would  not  be  inconsiderable.  When 
the  Royal  University  was  first  established,  a con- 
siderable number  of  students  came  up  from  Maynooth 
for  the  first  examination.  In  the  evidence  that  we  took 
from  time  to  time,  there  were  indications  of  a difference 
of  opinion  on  this  matter ; but  the  impression  left  — 
my  mind,  — - 1 r - 


read  in  your  evidence,  and  I believe,  that  the  contrast 
between  the  two  Colleges  would  not  be  favourable  to 
Belfast. 

8833.  The  establishment  of  a Roman  Catholic  Uni- 
versity  of  necessity  brings  to  an  end  the  Royal  Univer- 
xi?  *'lnk  that  ^ alL  I 'have  already  tried 
nnJ°  f n.Ut  ^atl  want  in  Ireland  bwo  Universities, 
PuLie  i and  one  of  the  Modern  type. 

Place  it  where  you  will,  or  construct  it  of  what  you  will, 
LPFea/at0  “e  *«*  legitimate  field  for  the 
second  of  those  two  Universities  is  the  “Modern”  class 
^!e,rslty  Education.  As  you  speak  of  the  Royal 
OupmV^tt’  k^ow  that  the  old  graduates  of  the 


my  mind,  as  a juror,  was,  that  the  growing  opinion  was  Oueen’s  j cnat  ,old  graduates  of 

the  University  opinion,  and  that  unquestionably  the  Se  pains  thlv  £ always  do  their  best,  and  take  an 

offering  of  means  to  satisfy  that  opinion  would  SduS  S T'J  £ake,  that- they  are 

strengthen  the  minority,  if  it  is  a minority,  into  becom-  ^ the  Royal  University,  but  of  the 

mg  a majority;  while,  if  it  is  a majority^lready  that  restorati^pf'Tif^A  Jt,  wauld  appear  to  me  that  a 
wmld  b.  mcWa«d.  That  i»  £ reSt  if  ml  f Vnitemty-I  am  mat  apeak- 

outside  observation.  But  in  any  view  of  the  matter  T -na^e?,  ™ things,  and  the  location  of  its 

have  shown  strong  testimony,  I think,  and  you  have  of  the  new^R^f*’  W0£ItJvb?. tke  r^8ult  of  a separation 

had  it  already  yourselves,  that  there  is  a great  body  was  * ■Koman  Catholic  institution,  whatever  it 
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8834-  Is  the  Roman  Catholic  University  which  you 
contemplate  to  provide  both  for  the  Classical  and  for 
what  you  call  the  Modern  side  of  education? — I cer- 
tainly consider  that  if  the  Roman  Catholics  desire  to 
separate  themselves,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  they 
must  provide  entirely  for  themselves,  and  I do  not  see 
any  difficulty  in  their  doing  it. 

8836.  How  do  you  mean  “ provide  for  themselves  ” ? 
—/That  if  they  are  given  the  means  of  providing  what 
they  regard  as  satisfactory  separate  University  Edu- 
cation. they  ought  to  provide  it  for  every  class  of  their 
own  people  who  require  it.  I have  already  indicated 
that  my  impression  would  be  that  the  great  majority 
,of  those  for  whom  they  want  it  would  belong  to  the 
“ Modem  ” class.  There  would  be  the  teachers— I have 
.spoken  of  them  already — who  would  want  the  other; 
but  they  have  Colleges  at  the  present  moment  working 
in  that  direction.  -The  Catholic  University  College  in 
Dublin  is  a very  high  College — and  there  are  others. 

8836-  You  have  used  the  words,  “ provide  for  them- 
selves.” I understand  that  the  establishment  was  to  be. 
endowed  with  State  money? — I mean  that  if  a third 
University  is  endowed,  that  University  should  provide 
for  all  the  wants  of  the  people  who  demanded  it. 

8837.  Therefore,  as  I understand,  and  as  the  name 
would  seem  to  imply,  Hie  University  is  to  comprehend 
all  the  Arts ; that  is  to  say,  to  have  both  a Modern 
and  a Classical  side  ? — Yes,  it  must  be  so. 

8838.  Now  I understand  you.  And  of  course  the 
endowments  to  he  furnished  must  square  with  those  re- 
quirements, and  nob  with  the  narrower  requirements? 
— ‘As  regards  endowment— 

8839.  Would  you  mind  answering  my  question,  in 
the  meantime,  because  the  subject  of  the  endowment 
is  a large  one,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  know  in  the  mean- 
time that  you  assent  to  that  proposition? — I do  not 
quite  understand. 

8840.  The  subject  of  the  endowment  is,  I think,  a 
large  one,  and  I was  proposing,  with  your  assistance, 
not  to  go  into  it  in  detail,  bub  merely  to  get  from  you 
that  what  you  propose  by  a Roman'  Catholic  University 
is,  a Roman  Oatholio  University  equipped  in  all  de- 
partments of  teaching,  both  Classical  and  Modem — if 
you  establish  a fully-equipped  University  of  that  kind, 
you  would  naturally  expect  bo  withdraw  from  the  Royal 
University  all  the  Roman  Catholics  who  hitherto  have 
gone  to  the  Royal  University  ? — ‘I  presume  they  would 
withdraw ; but  then  Hie  endowment,  if  you  take  the 
thing  in  detail — as  far  as  I understand  your  lordship’s 
question — ifcho  endowment  for  a University  which  is  to 
provide  both  classes  of  University  (Education,  consists, 
in  the  case  of  the  literary  education,  in  tflie  provision 
of  qualified  teachers,  anJd  very  little  more.  For  the 
other  thing,  which  involves  an  expensive  provision  for 
physical  teaching  of  every  kind,  a large  amount  of 
expense  has  been  gone  to  already  in  Dublin. 

8841.  My  point  is  this : OBy  establishing  an  equipped 
University  for  all  branches  of  teaching,  you  bring  to  an 
■end  the  Royal  University,  because  you  abstract  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  Catholic  element  which  hitherto 
has  attended  it?— I certainly  do  not. 

8842.  What  remains? — There  remains  for  the  Royal 
"University  the  provision  of  this  modern  type  of  Uni- 
versity Education  for  all  the  students  of  Ireland. 

8843.  For  all  the  Protestants  of  Ireland? — Yes. 

8844.  That  is  exactly  what  I wanted  to  get  at. 
But  nob  for  the  Roman  Catholics? — For  such  Roman 
Catholics  as  choose  to  attend  it.  I believe  that  in  no 
case  can  there  be  established  an  institution  which 
can  shut  its  doors  against  anybody.  There  is  a great 
deal  of  scattered  population  in  Ireland : in  parts  of  the 
North  of  Ireland  the  Roman  Catholics  are  few,  and  in 
the  South  and  West  there  are  parts  where  the  Pro- 
testants are  few.  I would  no  more  destroy  the  Royal 
University  than  I would  destroy  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

8846.  I suppose  that  if  a Roman  Catholic  University, 
such  as  "you  suggest,  was  started,  it  would  be  started 
with  the  full  sail  of  the  approval  of  the  Roman'  Catholic 
Church  all  over  Ireland.  Now  I ask,  if  that  be  so, 
would  any  Roman  Catholic,  except  an  odd  and  eccentrio 
one  here  and  there,  attend  the  Royal  University? — I 
do  not  say  that  there  would. 

8846.  Very  well.  Then  the  Royal  University  would 
he  a wholly  Protestant  institution  7 — It  would  not  be 
wholly  Protestant.  You  must  start  with  some  assump- 
tion, and  the  assumption  is  that  Hie  new  University 
is  to  be  only  so  far  Catholic  as  the  existing  Dublin 
University  is  already  Protestant. 

8847.  At  all  events,  you  concede  this,  that  the  struc- 


ture of  the  R-oyal  University  would  require  to  be 
entirely  new  in  order  to  meet  Hie  altered  conditions 
under  which  it  would  go  forward,  having  no  Roman 
Catholics  to  deal  with  ?— Rut  it  appears  to  me  that  that 
observation  applies  equally  to  a College. 

8848.  That  may  be,  but  let  us  take  one  thing  at  a 
time.  You  would  require  to  reconstruct  the  governing 
body  of  the  Royal  University  on  the  hypothesis  sug- 
gested, would  you  not? — Reconstruct  it  by  leaving  out 
those  who  had  got  another  University  for  themselves  in 
the  meantime. 

8849.  That  is  to  say,  the  Roman  Catholics? — 'Most 

of  them,  but  not  necessarlv  all  of  them,  nor,  in  fact, 
all.  ’ 

8850.  The  elaborate  system  of  “ one  and  one  " would 
necessarily  come  to  an  end? — Well,  if  there  is  any 
system  in  Ireland  which  everybody  should  anxiously 
desire  to  see  come  to  an  end,  it  is  the  “ one  and  one  ” 
system.  I know  nowhere  where  it  works  well. 

8861.  Having  abstracted  the  Roman  Catholics  from 
the  constituency  of  Hie  Royal  University,  you  would 
leave  to  it,  would  you,  Alexandra  College — -the  ladies,  the 
outsiders,  and  the  Queen’s  Colleges  ? — As  regards 
Alexandra  College,  and  all  the  other  'Colleges  in  Ire- 
land which'  are  not  in  the  North,  for  the  'higher 
education  of  women,  I entertain  a very  strong  opinion 
that  Hie  sooner  Dublin  University  provides  for  them 
the  better. 


8862.  Then,  with  the  exception  of  Alexandra  College 
and  the  outsiders,  some  new  arrangement  like  the 
Queen's  University  would  be  required?— The  seat  of 
it  should  be  Belfast.  Call  it  the  Royal  University,  or 
call  it  the  Queen’s  University,  or  the  Ulster  University, 
or  what  you  will.  I believe,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that 
there  is  ample  material  for  a thoroughly  efficient 
working  University,  the  seat  of  which  would  be  in 
Belfast,  on  which  the  full  amount  of  money  to  which 
it  is  justly  entitled  could  be  most  usefully  spent. 

8853.  I Ido  not  quite  understand  you,  because  I am 
not  familiar  with  your  views  on  the  subject.  I do  not 
understand  your  point  about  Belfast  being  the  natural 
centre  for  the  modem  side  of  education,  if  you  intend 
to  set  up,  or  propose  to  set.  up,  a College  in  Dublin 
of  a Roman  Catholic  character  with  a complete  equip- 
ment for  modem  education  1 — The  complete  equipment 
for  modern  education  is,  to  a considerable  extent,  in 
Dublin  already.  If  the  Roman  Catholics  get  such  a 
University  for  themselves,  all  witnesses  appear  to  agree 
that  its  natural  seat  is  in  Dublin.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vast  majority  of  those  who 
are  Protestants,  and  who  require  a modem  University 
Education,  are  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  We  are  very 
curiously  divided,  my  lord,  but  there  is  nothing  more 
plain  than  that. 


8864.  What  I mean  is  this : No  one  would  expect  that 
Belfast  would  attract  to  its  modern  University  teaching 
the  Roman  Catholics  all  over  the  country,  of  whom 
you  said  there  were  too  many  going  to  a Classical,  and 
too  few  to  modem  education  ?— There  is  no  doubt  at  all 
whether  it  be  a College  or  a University,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  institution  must  be  endowed,  to  start  with, 
with  the  means  of  teaching.  Therefore,  the  only 
question  is  where  those  means  are  to  be  supplied,  and 
how.  They  themselves  say  that  they  want  them  in 
Dublin.  But  remember,  I believe,  as  regards  en- 
dowment, that  an  endowment  will  go  a great  deal 
further  towards  providing  education  in  Roman  Catholic 
hands,  if  it  is  managed  by  themselves,  than  it  would 
go  in  t-he  hands  of  any  other  denomination. 

8855.  Would  you  kindly  proceed  on  the  subject  of 
endowment,  and  say  anything  that  occurs  to  you 
because  I think  it  would  be  better  to  keep  it  compact 
and  by  itself,  than  to  run  into  other  topics?— Well  I 
hardly  know  where  to  'begin.  I cannot  speak  with 
any  definiteness  about  Hie  figures,  because  I do  not  know 
them,;  but  I see  in.  the  evidence  that  the  supposed 
endowment  of  the  University  of  Dublin  is  put  down  as 
somewhere  about  £38,000  a year.  From  anything  I 
have  ever  heard,  if  that  is  the  figure,  it  must  be  the 
gross  figure  of  rents  and  income  from  property  which 
is  a very  different  thing,  for  educational  purposes 
from  money  paid  in  quarterly  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  or  from  investments.  From  anything  I have 
ever  heard,  but  I am  not  speaking  with  any  knowledge 
and  merely  from  impressions,  I doubt  very  much  that 
more  than  about  £30,000,  or  perhaps,  at  Hie  very 
outside,  £33,000  or  £34,000  a year  net,  would  represent 
Hie  whole  of  Hie  money  that  does  all  Hie  work  that 
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is  done  by  Trinity  College  from  endowments.  If  you  degrees.  I beg  your  pardon.  I was  speaking  of  tt, 
— ~ look  at  the  money  which  has  been  spent  on  the  Royal  teaching.  “ tt!e 

May  9 ' and  Queen’s  Universities,  you  will  find  that  it  is  very  " 

The  Right  much  more  than  that.  More  than  double  that  amount 

Hon.  Gerald  has  been  spent  on  the  Intermediate  system, 

FitzGibbon,  and  thirty  times  as  much  on  the  Primary  system, 
nun.  Therefore  the  money  is  doing  good  work.  Now,  if  an 

equal  amount  of  money  was  placed  in  the  hands  df  a 
body,  properly  constituted  and  qualified  to  apply  it  to 
the  best  advantage,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
would  go  further  in  the  hands  of  Roman  Catholics  than 
in  the  hands  of  any  other  denomination.  I do  not 
know  that  the  Treasury  is  entitled  to  credit  for  that 


but  they  , 


certainly  entitled  to  make  the  money 


8860.  Pardon  me ; that  is  exactly  the  point  of  dis- 
tinction. I am  speaking  of  degrees  ; you  referred  to  th« 
teaching  ? I do  not  speak  of  degrees,  solely  for  til! 
reason— that  a degree,  apart  from  the  teaching  which 
qualifies  a man  for  the  degree,  appears  to  me  to  he 
nothing.  Paying  a body,  or  endowing  a body  which  k 
to  give  degrees,  and  refusing  to  pay  or  to  endow  a bodv 
that  is  to  give  the  teaching  which  is  to  qualify  for  those 
degrees,  appears  to  me,  with  all  respect,  to  be  making  a 
distinction  without  a difference.  What  is  more  alien 
dowment  is  given  at  the  present  moment  directly  to 


ney  denominational  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  in 
go  as  far  as  they  can.  To  give  a single  instance.  A order  to  qualify  for  this  very  degree.  It  is  done  to  the 
Christian  Brother,  at  £40  a year,  is  worth  more  extent  of  £21,000  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  th 
than  a National  schoolmaster  at  £120.  In  the  case  of  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  it  is  done,  to  whatever  exte  t 
Mungret  College,  we  have  a place  on  which  £18,000  it  may  be,  for  the  Catholic  University  College  through 
was  spent ; it  belongs  to  a community  who  themselves  the  money  paid  directly  to  its  Fellows.  fe 

"61 . I hove  put  my  questions  about  degrees,  and 


give  their  services  as  part  of  their  duty  to  their  Odder, 
and  who  practically  cost  the  State,  or  whoever  em- 
ploys them,  very  much  less  than  the  staff  of  any 
Protestant  College.  And  they  themselves,  by  experi- 
ence, will  know  where  the  money  is  wanting,  and  how 
to  spend  it,  far  better  than  anyone  else  can  do.  I 
therefore  believe  that  an  amount  of  money  equal  to 

that  which  is  given  to  the  standard  University,  placed  , „„  Ull 

in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  that  Church,  with  power  The  Roman  Catholic  University  would  bea denomm^ 

to  spend  it  as  our  scheme  enabled  the  governing  bodies  tional  body  ; you  agree  in  that,  do  you  not? I agree 

‘ — ” x1“  ” ’ that  it  would  be  denominational’,  in  the  same  way,  and 


have  got  my  answers  about  teaching,  so  perhaps  we 
may  leave  that  branch  of  the  subject?— I am  afraid  we 
can  leave  it  only  with  the  view  I put,  and  that  is  that  a 
degree  considered  apart  from  teaching,  is  a metOThv- 
sical  entity.  It  is  like  the  University  of  Dublin  con 
sidered  apart  from  Trinity  College. 

8862.  Now,  I want  to  ask  you  about  another  subject. 


to  spenid  what  we  could  give  them,  would  supply  their 
wants  far  more  effectively  than  if  you  endeavoured  to 
prescribe  beforehand  what  they  are  to  do.  You  can  say, 
“We  will  start  you,  but  your  receipts  in  future  will 
depend  on  your  showing  that  you  are  earning  them.” 
8856.  So  far  for  finance.  Now,  may  I recur  to  the 
subject  on  which  you  were  speaking  a little  while  ago. 
You  made  a remark  which  I confess  I did  not  quite 


to  the  same  extent,  and  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
University  of  Dublin  is. 

8863.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
declaration  that  the  Bishops  must  be  on  the  governing 
body  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question?— It  has 
a very  important  bearing  on  the  question,  from  the  point 

j.  u.u  un  ox  view  of  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  ; but  it  does 

follow,  and  that  was  that  the  same  abjection,  if  it  be  n.  aPP®ar  to  me  to  have  an  important  bearing  from  the 
an  objection,  would  apply  to  the  constitution  of  a P01"*  ,of  Vlew  of  anybody  else.  The  University  they 

Roman  Catholic  College  as  to  the  constitution  of  a ™ant  ‘ l8,  n.ot  a Seminary;  it  is  a place  to  fit  men  of 

Roman  Catholic  University,  viz.,  that  it  would  neces-  tlie  worid  for  the  world.”*  There  is  a difficulty  un- 
sanly  have  to  alter  or  do  away  with  the  Royal  Uni-  questionably,,  at  least  in  my  understanding,  how  the 
versity.  To  that  my  answer,  or  the  answer  I suggest  cla J!?  jurisdiction  and  the  claims  of  privilege  and 

for  your  consideration,  is  this—- that  .there  is  this  vital  ri'  ar,e  reconciled.  I believe  it  is  extremely 

difference  ; the  College  would  not  confer  degrees,  and  uifhcuit  to  do  it,  but  at  the  same  time,  solvitur  ambu- 
Uie  University  would.  The  plan  of  putting  a Roman  1 \h'nklt  would  go  on  all  right  if  they  were  only 

Catholic  College  under  the  roof,  as  it- were,  of  the  +1.— 

Royal  University,  may  have  many  demerits,  but  at  all 
events  it  has  this  merit,  that  it  would  not  part  with 
the  power  of  conferring  degrees  in  favour  of  a de- 
nominational body.  I merely  wianb  to  have  your  views 
about  that  1 — I do  not  understand  that  by  it®  con- 

o x ll~-  f* — 1 TT  ' " ' - ~ ouoin  mi  cue  cases  in 

A x — ^ up  its  mth  th®  fining  of  bodies  for  the.  government  ai 

students  to  get  degrees  there.  It  is  merely  a degree-  n.agen!ent  of  Roman.  Catholic  educational  property, 
giving  body.  8 we  found  nk  «».i-  *i — i . . 1 > * C 


left  to  settle  it  themselves. 

8864  But  do  you  not  think  that,  according  to  the 
principle  you  stated  in.  your  evidence,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic denomination,  having  a University  of  their  own, 
would  ultimately  seek  its  government  from  the  Bishops? 

. . vuu,_  , A “0  uot,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes.  I object 

stibution  at  present  the  Royal  University  has  any  roof.  j°  Prcphesymg,  but  in  all  tlie  cases  in  which  we  had  to 
Any  College  or  place  of  instruction  can  send  up  its  deal  Wlfch  the  framing  of  bodies  for  tlie  government  and 

management  of  Roman.  Catholic  educational  property, 
we  found  not  only  that  they  desired  to  have  lay  and 
Let  me  withdraw  the  expression  as  to  the  roof  8 T,ith  £16,  ;Bi.ftho'Ps>  lb,lt  **t  they 

if  it  leads  to,  or  enables,  any  confusion.  I suggest  that  of  t 0fttI,0,llc  University  School 

a College  has  not  the  power  of  conferring  degrees,  while  “ Protestants.  But)  remember 

the  Royal  University  would  retain  it,  and  the  Roman 


Catholic  College  would  send  up  its  students  for  gradu- 
ation to  the  Royal  University,  and  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity would,  by  its  independent  authority,  confer  ox 
refuse  degrees?— But  the  difficulty  would  be  to  ascer- 
tain the  qualification  for  the  degree,  and  the  qualifica- 
tion for  the  degree  has  to  be  obtained,  not  in.  the 
University,  but  in  the  College. 


vL  ]'^SdTCti°n  in  sPiri.tual  matters,  of  which,  with  all 
P.  ’.  ®m  not  qualified  to  speak,  beyond  expressing 
question"^  **"*  11  Seems  l,hnosopbically  a.  very  difficult 

8865.  But  I suppose  that  you  would  not  attach  so 
„ much  importance  to  their  insisting  on  laymen 
being  on  the  governing  body,  if  the  laymen  were  under 


university,  but  m the  College.  You  have  to  prepare  tC  rJi,,  B7T,1“S  ooay,  it  the  laymen  were  under 

and  qualify  yourself  for  getting  your  degree  m Pthe  the  i!fl!fnCe  t-6  bisboPs  ?— Every  layman  is  under 

College  whose  business  it  is  to  teach  you  There!  Spal^S  °f  hlS  BlshoP  if  he  belongs  to  an  EPis- 


fore  I say  exactly  the  same"' difficulty"" arises^  be- 

?he8eL„ShOT  J°U  a °°]lege  a University,  . - --  T»  ~ exrenx  in  tne  unuron  io 

the  subject-matter  of  the  test  for  the  degree  is  .whlcl1  ?nd  1 belong ?-No,  because  I believe  their 
as  tto  Tk;™™,'., ,..Y  ,,  . tews  OTP.  U- — -i  ..  ..  - - . 


copal  Church. 

S6LB.Ut.-10t  t°  fbe  same  extent  in  the  Church,  to 


th!  ^aelringI  a?d  unless  the  University  controls C that!  S'ricter  tihan  °urs,  and' they  think  more"  of  their 

havJrt.ITffl7  Sf*  ^bmg-  If  it  doe®  control  it,  you  ?a1®boi>8  we  d<>  of  ours,  but  tlie  principle  is  the 
have  the  difficulty  which  you  have  in  the  Queen’s  Col-  ™ 

S Colleges  being  controlled  by  a body  ^ where  I suggest  there  is  really  a differ- 

with  all  °?g  t0  “y  of  them-  Therefore,  **  « not.  My  statement  of  the 

BrincuVIe1  n re  ^ack  to  my  fundamental  ?£.  V1115'  l understand  that,  according  to  the 

wav  hi  n°  ■Co.11iege  whlch  is  oontrolled  in  that  kw  ^ ,tbe  CabhoKc  Oliurch,  there  is  a field  of 

.can  be  independent  in  J^mdiction  within  which  the  Bishop  is  supreme,  with 
Aap?r  *?  f^me ; but  in  arranging  matters  outside 
0 vou  as  a frnrA  “lc^“dln8  education  in  matters  outside  or  apart 

you  as  a from  problems  of  faith  or  morals,  I understand  them 


regard  to  its  teaching,  or  satisfactory  to  anybody!11 
-JIX  Ai1’1';."?6!*™.  a»“  it  not  occur  to  you  » , 

zspif1?1  ^xzvzsrss  t, 

heudmg  over  reolly  to  a-  deiominatioual  bX  the  uXr  ’ 5,*’““  1 "nd  1 ft™1  >‘0  h»»  »‘«tea  «"-the 

of  omforrmg  degro«!-It  hw  done  thrt  .K7£  B‘SS  V*5  “ l»™diction. 

^ooen"  Tm  . y „886  ,Y0U  thu,k  he  would  confine  himself  entirely  to 

8859.  Where t— Oh,  you  refer  to  the  conferring  of  ^ gS  'he  liad'  jurisdiction  ?-We  judges 

# ng  of  do  not  exercise  jurisdiction,  except  we  have  it. 

Cardinal  Newman.  Discourse  ix  8. 
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8869.  And  your  observation  is  that  the  Bishops  would 
not  either? — I do  not  know  of  any  case  in  which  it 
has  occurred. 

There  is  one  matter  I might  mention ; it  is  a 
personal  matter.  I see  in  the  evidence  an  expression 
of  mine  quoted,  and  I wish,  if  I might  be  permitted, 
to  say  something  about  it. 

8870.  Do,  by  all  means?— At  page  13,*  Bishop 
O’Dwyer  quoted  these  words,  “ Hands,  off  Trinity  Col- 
lege” as  "expressing  the  whole  of  the  position,”  and  he 
added: — <“ Therefore,  provided  that  you  do  not  touch 
Trinity  College,  they  are  quite  indifferent  os  to  what  you 
do  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try.” That  phrase  was  used  by  me  at  a meeting  of  the 
Historical  Society,  where  I was  called  to  take  the  Chair 
at  a moment’s  notice,  not  even  knowing,  until  I went 
into  the  lvall,  that  University  Education  was  the  sub- 
ject. I used  the  phrase  in  enforcing  an  argument  that 
we  had  no  right  to  say  “ Hands  off  Trinity  College  ” ex- 
cept on  two  conditions.  The  first  of  those  conditions  was 
that  we  could  show  that  the  money  we  had,  and  the 
powers  we  had,  were  used  to  the  best  advantage ; and 
I ventured  to  enforce  that  by  saying  that  no  other  insti- 
tution in  the  country  gave  the  country  such  value  for 
the  money  as  Trinity  College  did,  and  was  doing.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  I warned  them  that  the  only  security  we 
had  against  what  I ventured  to  describe  as  “ marauding 
politicians  and  doctrinaires,"  was  that  other  people  got 
what  we  had.  and  valued  so  much.  I added  what  I 
believed  to  be  the  truth,  that  the  difficulties  and  ob- 
jections to  what  is  called  the  Catholic  claim  in  this 
matter  of  University  Education  have  never  been  put 
forward  by  anybody  representing  Trinity  College,  and 
that  the  whole  history  of  the  place,  since  1793 
at  all  events,  has  shown  that  it  has  always  been  in  ad- 
vance, both  of  Parliament  and,  as  far  as  I know,  of 
eveiy  other  place,  in  endeavouring,  so  far  as  the  law 
would  allow  it,  to  give  its  advantages  freely  to  all. 
I know,  also,  tlyit  its  authorities  have  always 
expressed  themselves  as  being  desirous  of  giving 
any  further  assistance  they  can  to  Roman  Catholics, 
bub,  of  course,  it  is  not  for  them  to  force  those,  advan- 
tages upon  the  Roman  Catholics,  if  they  say  they  cannot 
accept  them.  I am  anxious  to  say  this,  because  so 
far  from  being  a selfish  declaration  that  that  was 
the  motive  or  policy  of  Trinity  College  in  the  matter, 
the  phrase  was  used  by  me  in  the  course  of  a speech 
in  which  I was  trying  to  impress  upon  Trinity  Col- 
lege what  its  best  claim  to  immunity  was,  and  at  the 
same  tame,  what  its  best  protection  against  agitation 
was,  and  that  nothing  but  a final  settlement  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  claim  on  the  basis  of  equality  will 
ever  give  it  full  protection. 

8871.  I am  sure  such  an  explanation  is  hardly  neces- 
sary?— Even  the  pha-ase  itself  has  been  made  the  title 
of  an  article,  in  which  opinions  very  different  from 
mine  are  expressed. 

8872.  Lord  Ridley. — There  are  only  two  questions 
that  I want  to  ask  you.  One  really  is  to  try  and  clear 
up  a little  bit  what  I don’t  quite  understand,  namely, 
what  is  the  result  of  the  proposition  you  make  upon  the 
Universities  generally  in  Ireland.  I understand  you 
say  that,  suppose  the  Commission  was  to  recommend 
conceding  the  Roman  Catholic  claim,  it  should  he  done 
m your  opinion,  in  the  way  of  giving  a Roman  Catholic 
University  in  Dublin,  because  they  prefer  to  have  it 
there,  with  equal  advantages  for  education  which  are 
now  conferred  by  Trinity  College,  Dublin — that  I think 
there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  about — 'and,  if  so  de- 
sired, that  that  University  should  be  endowed  alike 
upon  the  Scientific  and  Classical  side,  because,  as  you 
have  told  us,  you  think  there  is  ample  material  among 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland,  showing  that 
there  is  need,  both  for  a Classical  education  for  the 
higher  professions,  and  for  the  Commercial  and  practical 
side.  That  is,  so  far  for  a University,  which  would 
make  two  in  Dublin.  Now,  to  go  for  a moment  to 
Belfast,  do  I gather  from  you  that  you  think  the 
Queen’s  University,  in  some  form  or  other,  might  be 
revived,  _ and  Belfast  College  made  a nucleus  of  that 
University,  both  for  the  Classical  and  the  Com- 
mercial side,  for  the  North  of  Ireland?— I consider 

if  “untry  requires  a Classical  University  and 
a Modem  University,  and  that  the  natural  seat  of  the 
one  is  in  Dublin,  and  the  natural  seat  of  the  other  is 
n Be-fast,  leaving  the  religious  difficulty  out  of  the 
question.  That  is  to  say,  the  claim  of  all  people  who 

e not  affected  by  the  religious  difficulty  can  only  be 


satisfied  by  giving  them  those  two  things.  As  the  Lomloh. 
Roman  Catholic  claim  disturbs  that  simple  division  of  — 
Universities  into  two,  then  it  appears  to  me  that  their  May  22,  H«>2. 
claim  can  only  be  satisfied  by  giving  them  equality  of  .pbe 
status  and  endowment  with  the  standard  that  they  say  H ,n 
they  at  present  fall  short  of.  Give  them  that  equality  of  fitzGibboa, 
endowment,  and  let  them  use  it  so  as  to  meet  their  lt,0. 
own  needs,  and  I do  think  that  they  cannot  meet  their 
needs,  unless  they  provide,  and  provide  largely,  for 
what  I call  the  modem  side  of  University  Education ; 
but  I did  not  intend  for  a moment  to  suggest  that  Bel- 
fast should  be  the  sole  area  of  operation  of  the  Modern 
University,  any  more  than  I intended  that  Dublin 
should  be  the  sole  area  of  a classical  one.  Each  of  them 
should  be,  to  my  mind,  a University  of  its  own  charac- 
ter, open  to  all  comers,  available  to  everybody  in  the 
island  who  wanted  it. 

8873.  But  under  Roman  Catholic  control? — I am 
speaking  of  the  two,  the  Modem  and  the  CSassical ; 
the  Roman  Catholic  difficulty,  so  far  as  I understand  it, 
applies  equally  to  their  attending  a Modem  University 
or  a Classical  one,  and  therefore,  if  they  insist  upon 
the  satisfaction  of  their  claim,  all  they  can  justly 
require  is  to  be  given  the  means  of  satisfying  it-, 
leaving  the  mode  of  satisfying  it  to  themselves. 

8874.  That  involves,  does  it  not,  much  more  than 
giving  equality  to  the  Roman  Catholics : does  nob  it 
mean  an  increase  of  endowment  over  what  Trinity  Col- 
lege has? — I don’t  think  so-.  I do  not  think  they  have 
any  just  claim  for  more  than  equality.  Recollect  that 
the  public  endowment  of  Trinity  College  is,  by  no 
means,  all  the  money  that  is  spent  on  Trinity  College. 

The  students  contribute  largely,  and  there  are  large 
private  endowments.  I rather  suspect  that  the  public 
endowment  does  not  amount  to  half  the  income. 

The  Roman  Catholics  must  contribute  themselves. 

They  have  no  claim  to  more  than  equality.  They  must 
pay  for  what  they  get  at  the  same  rate  that  everyone 
else  pays. 

8875.  I think  you  have  a little  missed  the  point  of 
what  I meant  to  say.  Your  proposal  seems  more  than 
giving  equality  to  Roman  Catholics,  because  you  sug- 
gest the  equipment  of  a scientific  side  to  the  University, 
which  does  not  exist,  in  Trinity  College? — It  exist® there 
to  a considerable  extent. 

8876.  We  have  evidence  that  it  exists  to  a very  un- 
satisfactory extent? — Certainly,  because  the  demands 
of  that  particular  branch  have  been  increasing  enor- 
mously, and  I doubt  very  much  if  the  State  has  any- 
where paid  the  whole  cost.  The  only  place  where  I 
have  seen  it  in  full  operation  is  at  Montreal,  where 
they  have  magnificent  buildings  and  equipment,  pro- 
vided by  private  munificence.  I do  not  intend  to  con- 
vey that  any  class  of  the  King’s  subjects  has  a right 
to  claim  from  the  State  more  than  what  others  have 
already  got  from  it. 

8877.  I don;t  quite  understand  what  would  be  the 
position  of  the  Royal  University  ? — The  Royal  Univer- 
sity, as  I understand  it,  would’  be  the  Modern  Univer- 
sity of  Ireland. 

8878.  With  its  headquarters  in  Dublin  still  ? — No,  I 
think  its  natural  headquarters,  for  the  reasons  I have 
given,  are  pointed  out  to  be  Belfast.  I say  so  mainly 
for  two  reasons — because,  unquestionably  Belfast  would 
be  the  centre  of  mean  distances  for  its  students,  and 
unquestionably  also  the  means  of  teaching  these  modem 
things  are  much  more  at  home,  and  more  familiar  to 
the  people,  in  Belfast,  than  in  Dublin,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  country  that  I know  of. 

8879.  You  used  the  phrase  “restoration  of  the 
Queen’s  University.”  I did  not  quite  understand  what 
that  meant? — That  was  in  answer  to  a question  of  the- 
Chairman',  in  which  he  used  the  term  “Royal  Univer- 
sity,” and  I meant  the  restoration  of  the  title  of  the 
“ Queen’s  University,”  because  I know  that  the  grad- 
uates of  the  Queen’s  University  regret  very  much  that 
they  were  ever  confounded  with  the  Royal  University. 

8880.  I understand  that  now.  The  only  point  is  this : 

I don’t  know  whether  you  are  prepared  to  answer  it. 

When  you  were  speaking  of  the  endowment  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  its  position,  in  coining  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  equality,  you  spoke  of  there  being 
a net  income  of  £30,000  a year.  How  much  would  there 
be  from  private  endowment,  and  how  much  from  the 
State  ?— Please  remember,  in  _ giving  the  figures  about 
that.  I said  I was  speaking  without  knowledge.  I have 
no  right  to  give  any  figure  at  all. . I have  not  got  any 
accurate  information.  But  surely  I -am  right  in  saying 


* See  Appendix  to  First  Report. 
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that  no  claim  can  exist  to  be  raised  by  the  State  to  person  who  is  sent  there  in  another  capacity  ? But  th 

an  equality  as  regards  private  endowment.  is  one  of  those  questions  of  which  I beg  to  say  tl  t t 

3881.  That  is  exactly  my  point.  I wanted  to  know  if  cannot  give  you  any  definite  solution,  because  if  it  1 
you  could  say,  roughly,  what  you  conceived  was  the  my  own  case  to  have  to  try  to  solve  it,  I would  "R 

proportion  between  what  you  may  call  the  private  and  direction  from  the  people  who  understood  it  in 


public  endowment  of  Trinity  College?— I will  give  you  and  white, 
any  materials  I have  for  what  I said.  A good  8888.  I would  suggest  that  the  presence  of  the  Bi  1, 
many  years  ago  there  was  a publication,  I think  in  a on  the  governing  body  would  not  be  for  the  puro™.  i 

-n-cising  jurisdiction  at  that  stage  of  the  proceedings. 


Blue  Book,  of  the  revenue  of  Trinity  College  at  that  exercising  ju: 


According  to  my  recollection  it  was  at  that  time  rather  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  difficulty 

£35,000  and  £38,000  a year.  I that  might  arise  ; because  I presume  tlio  presence  of  a 


Bishop,  if  any  difficulty  did  crop  up,  and  any^T 
turns  from  him  as  to  what  was  or  what  was  not  Catholic 


something  between 

suppose,  like  all  landed  incomes,  it  is  not  so  large  now. 

But  besides  that,  it  has  a considerable  number  of 
private  endowments,  which  you  will  sec  in  the  College 
Calendar,  Several  individuals,  at  various  times,  have 
given  large  sums  of  money,  and  I believe  this  very 

day,  or  this  week,  they  are  opening  the  Graduates’  tuu  •‘■usiiup  was  uivariauiy  made  chairman,  in  order 

Memorial  Building,  on  whicli  £7,000  has  been  spent,  tliat  lle  might  exorcise,  not  jurisdiction,  but  influence 

as  a thank-offering  for  300  years  of  useful  work,  by  anJ  1 take  it  that  the  Bishop,  if  he  felt,  in  his  capacity 


opinion,  although  lie  would  not  be  tlicro  authoritative^ 
r °”k  . stl_ll,.be  lV*e{ul  ?— Certainly.^  9n  the  bodies  that 


I have  referred  to,  cm  which  Bishops  were  placed 
the  Bishop  was  invariably  made  chairman,  in  order 


those  who  got  their  education  in  the  place;  but  in  any  of  chairman,  called  upon  to  assume  ’jurisdiction80'^ 
account  that  would  be  taken  of  demands  against  the  wou1'1  have  to  assume  the  position  of  a judge,  and  cease 


State,  it  would  occur  to  me  that  no  private  endowment  to  hold  that  of  a chairman. 


position  of  a judge,  and  cease 


should  come  in.  It  did  not  come  in  in  the  case  of  the 
Church  surplus,  and  I don’t  see  why  it  should  come  in 
anywhere  else  ; in  addition  to  that,  it  does  no  injustice 
to  Roman,  Catholics,  because  in  that  department  they 
are  better  off  than  we  are. 


!.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy. — My  Lord  Justice,  your 
statement  was  so  full  and  clear  that  I am  only  anxious 
to  ask  you  about  one  or  two  points  for  further  informa- 
tion. With  regard  to  that  important  point  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  proposed  University  institution  in  Dub- 
Ire-  it  will,  I suppose,  be  designed  to  satisfy  the  Catho- 
lic claim  ? — I apprehend  that  no  institution  would  bo 

undertaken  at  all,  except  to  satisfy  that  claim.  . j „„ , 

Precisely.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  satisfy  “ Bishops.  cases  the  object  was  to  secure,  as 

the  Catholic  claim  by  establishing  an  institution  members  of  educational  governing  bodies,  people  of  in- 
founded  on  Protestant  principles  and  ignoring  Catholic  “uence  and  authority. 

principles  ? — I certainly  do  not.  ° 8890.  Still  we  must  contemplate  the  case  in  which  a 

Am  I right  in  assuming  that  one  of  the  fnnda-  £.rave  religious  difficulty  might  afise  that  would  neces- 
•„w„v,*r™  ; 1:“ “ srtato  an  authoritative  decision  from  the  Bishop  or 


'•  1 do: not  suggest  that  it  would  be  desirable  that 
the  Bishop  should  exercise  jurisdiction  on  the  governinj 
body- m that  sense,  or  even  necessarily  be  chairman;  but 
I suggest  that  his  presence  on  the  governing  body  would 
be  useful  in  anticipating  difficulties  that  might  other- 
wise give  trouble? — I have  already  said  that,  in  every 
case  in  which  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  have  to  create  a con- 
stitution for  one  of  those  governing  bodies,  there  was 
invariably  an  ecclesiastic,  of  whatever  denomination  we 
were  dealing  with,  and  of  the  highest  position  we  could 
get,  as  one  of  the  ex-nfficio  members  of  the  governing 
body.  Under  that  Act  of  ours  we  had  the  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  very  many  others,  as  well 


mental  principles  of  Protestantism  in  religions  matters,  4’?*“°  an  autho 

to  a very  great  extent  at  least,  is  the  right  of  private  Bishops.  Have  you  considered  the  suggestions  that 

judgment,  and  on  the  other  hand,  I may  undertake  to  ™ere  P.ut.  forward  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  before  this 

aa.7  myself  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Catho-  Commission,  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  a Visi- 

lic  Church  in  religious  matters  is  the  principle  of  autho-  torial  Court,  which  would  lie  competent  to  solve  these 

nty  ? — The  right  of  private  judgment  among  Protes-  *lnestl0ns  in  case  they  should  unhappily  arise?— I have 

tants,  as  I understand  it,  is  limited  by  obedience  to  g*  considered  it  with  reference  to  the  Lord  Chief 

authority  m omnibus  licitis  ac  honcstis.  We  are  not  a Baron  s evidence.  It  was  a question  which  we  had  to 

law  unto  ourselves.  consider  with  reference  to  the  Catholic  University 

8885.  But  at  any  rate  you  recognise  that  there  is  a S*°no1  of  Medicine, 
fundamental  difference  in  this  matter  between  the  ..  Could  you  inform  the  Commission  what  prac- 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  principles  1 — I believe  there  "?cal  way  there  would  he  of  constituting  a Visitorial 

is  ; but  my  own  theology  is  enough  for  myself  ; and  I Court  that  would  meet  the  difficulty  ? — The  practical 

may  say,  m answer  to  your  lordship’s  question,  that  in  way  wo  found  was  to  have  a court  of'  seven,  but  I must 

■all  matters  of  that  kind,  and  in  the  experience  which  I repeat  that  this  brings  in  the  difficulty  that  I have 

believe  was  what  really  brought  me  here  to-day,  my  referred  to.  We  have  to  deal  with  the  risk  of  a person 

judicial  colleagues  and  I myself,  in  dealing  with  ques-  w 10  P088esses  a limited  jurisdiction  being  but  one 

sort\  alwa7s  tried  to  get  those  questions  member  of  a body  over  which  lie  has  no  jurisdiction, 

settled  by  the  people  whom  they  affected,  and  we  applied  arises  constantly  in  relations  of  life  other  than  this, 
ri*  vu  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Roman  a,  1 * 8 °?e  those  things  which  whoever  would  set 

Catholics,  and  members  of  my  own  Church ; when  we  a,.°u". framing  a constitution  for  a Roman  Catholic  in- 
got their  own  practical  proposals,  we  endeavoured  to  ,u  would  be  obliged  to  solve  somehow.  I will 
carry  them  out.  only  add  this.  The  difficulty  appears  to  me  to  be  even 


8886.  Yes ; and  I suppose  you  heard  it  stated,  in  the  greater ,jn  creating  a governing  body  for  a College 
course  of  your  large  experience,  that  the  only  authority  ° — v~a-  "- 


tive  judge,  according  to  Catholic  principles, 


erisa-  ‘”^‘5  a .governing  body  for  a University, 
these  ■ I ummg  to  another  point,  I would  suggest  that 


religious  matters  is  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese’? — I have  1?  evont  of  the  establishment’of  what  we  may  call 
heard  that:  but,  at  the  same  time,  a point  that  was  ^eB,oyaf.  University  in  Belfast,  and  a University  for 


never  very  clearly  defined,  so  far  as  my  experience  went,  Uatholics  in  Dublin  ; while  mainly  following  scientific 
was  the  boundaries  of  his  jurisdiction.  -fines,  the  University  in  Belfast  on  the  modern  lines 


8887.  No  doubt.  _ Assuming,  however,  that  it  j 


•would  serve  as  the  intellectual  centre  for  all  the 
°*.  Ireland,  where  the  Nonconformist  Protestants  are 


fundamental  principle  of  Catholic  teaching  +w  It,"  w“«re  one  in  oncontormist  Rrotestants  ai 

Ji«hop  is  th.  Jrtv  b“  1 »W*  to  Dublin?, 

tions  when  t.bov  arieo  i-i  i.  — . “ ^ ^ stitution  would  be  the  natural  centre  for  the  Catholics 


and  I will  say  neces’sE^to^arc  Representative  ®°Uf£  +nd  wkere  Catholics  largely  predorni- 

or  representatives  of  the  Bishops  on  th^ToyRrS  that  caSe  how  would  7°u  deal  with  00 ' 

body  of  the  proposed  College  for  Catholics  ? I can  * * presume  you  allude  chiefly  to  Cork  and  Gal- 

tors  would  not  beTBiTopb°'l' owSSt  ™ tjti/* ’d”  L“?d.0Ilderry  and  Coleraine !-I  repent 

more  than  I can  conceive  the  formation  of  a governing  wa  * th°T?1°de™  University  which  I had  m my  head 


body  of  an  educational  institution  connected^tlTmv  W&3  a ^ni  for  Ir0land  as  a whole,  and  the 

own  Church,  of  a large  kind,  that  would  not  I reasons  why  I thought  its  natural  centre  was  in  Belfast 
Bishop  on  it;  but  the  question  of  the  T^ridictionR/the  3 ^ 

Bishop  would  appear  to  me  to  be  a different  thin*  Tf  and  of  tke  PeoPle  aPP®ar  to  me  tc 

I may  iRustrate  it— as  a judge,  I have  S a mfm  J!  !oIutl<»  easy,  but  it  must  bo  a Modern 
of  yenr  many  bodies,  but  on  none  of  them  had  I »nv  UnM?,?  IrA\lnd’  ^llGther  its  centre  be  Belfast  or 
jurisdiction  as  a ludve.  TTio  8117  Dublin.  Other  places  must;  op f. 


diction  as  a judge.  The  real  difficulty  a*  it °^her  P^ces  muBt  get  their  needs  for 
to  me,  is  how  jurisdiction  is  to  be  exercised  bv  i University  degrees,  supplied  from  it,  wherever  it 


a exercised  w . fT  J supplied  Irom  it,  wherever  » 

7 is.  Derry  is  most  conveniently  situated  to  Belfast. 
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Cork  and  Galway,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  con- 
veniently situated  to  Dublin.  I know  Cork  and  Cork 
people  well.  I went  circuit  there  and  lived  among 
them,  and  it  is,  of  all  places  in  Ireland  that  I know, 
the  place  where  religious  differences  cause  least  friction 

8894.  Chairman.— You  are  speaking  of  Cork?— Yes, 
my  lord.  They  are  a genial,  amiable,  people  there,  and 
I don’t  care  who  the  governing  body  was  of  the  College 
in  Cork,  I do  not  believe  that  it  would  make  itself 
distasteful  to  any  denomination  in  that  city.  More- 
over, I do  not  think  that  Cork  should  ever  be  left  with- 
out a local  place  of  - higher  education  and  culture. 

8895.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  IIealy. — Would  you  consider  it 
desirable,  however,  to  modify  the  constitution  of  the 
Colleges  in  Cork,  and  Galway,  and  Belfast  as  to' 
make  those  institutions  attract  more  popular  support, 
and  become  more  generally  acceptable  to  the  people  of 
the  surrounding  district  ? — I don’t  think  any  of  them 
at  present. are  attracting  at  all  as  many  students  as  they 
ought ; and  the  cause  of  that  is,  I think,  that  none  of 
our  Universities  or  Colleges  Iras  as  yet  sufficiently 
realised  that  the  world  is  drifting  away  from  literary 
and  scientific  studies  into  a more  practical  direction, 
and  I think  they  are  all  behindhand.  I was  terribly 
impressed  with  that  in  Montreal. 

8896.  I am  very  much  inclined  to  agree  with  you  that 
it  would  be  desirable,  especially  in  the  provincial  towns, 
to  give  a more  practical  direction  to  the  education  in 
the  University  Colleges  ? — I think  that  will  necessarily 
follow  the  modifications  that  I understand  are  being  in- 
troduced into  the  Intermediate  system,  and  into  the 
National  system  also. 

8897.  But  could  you  offer  us  any  suggestion  as  to  how 
these  modifications  might  be  made? — If  you  ask  me 
for  suggestions  as  to  how  modifications  are  to  be 
made  to  get  rid  of  difficulties  about  religious  -jurisdic- 
tion, I am  afraid  I cannot  do  it,  because,  as  I have  al- 
ready said,  it  is  a subject  that  could  only  be  dealt  with 
by  the  people  wlio  are  interested ; but  as  regards  the 
general  difficulties,  they  ought  to  be  very  much  less  in 
dealing  with  practical  education  than  with  philosophic 
education  ; and  even  as  regards  philosophic  education, 

I have  given  you  figures  from  Trinity  College  to  show 
that  that  is  the  department  of  all  others  in  which 
Roman  Catholics  have  done  best. 

8898.  It  has  been  suggested  to  ns  by  various  witnesses 
in  Belfast  that  it  would  tend  to  make  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lego  there  more  efficient  if  it  were  so  modified  as  to  give 
the  people  of  Belfast  generally  a greater  popular  inte- 
rest in  the  institution  ? — Certainly. 

8899.  Suppose  that  the  same  thing  were  done  on  the 
same  lines  in  Cork  and  Galway,  would  there  be  any  ob- 
jection to  that? — Certainly  there  is  no  objection,  and 
I think  there  is  a very  large  field  for  it  in  Cork.  As 
regards  Galway,  the  College  undoubtedly  is  an  impor- 
tant centre  of  culture  there.  I have  been  in  that  Col- 
lege, and  gone  fully  through  it.  The  only  thing  that  is 
scarce  in  Galway  is  students,  and  they  are  scarce  be- 
cause they  are  not  there. 

8900.  Yet  among  the  most  interesting  statistics  that 
we  have  had  before  us  were  those  showing  that,  even  in 
Galway,  and  the  poor  province  of  Connaught,  consider- 
able material  might  bo  found  for  a University  College  ? 
—For  a University  College  of  a practical  kind; 
there  are  undoubtedly  in  Connaught,  as  well  as  every- 
where else  in  Ireland,  a few  young  men,  and  girls  too, 
who  are  intellectually  pre-eminent.  The  West  is  by 
no  means  behind  the  rest  of  the  country  in  the  propor- 
tion of  them.  But  they  arc  special  cases,  and  you 
cannot  provide  local  institutions  everywhere  for  them. 
They  will  have  to  rise  up  to  their  own  level,  as  they 
often  do,  by  special  assistance.  In  other  words,  you  can- 
not provide  educational  facilities  suitable  to  everybody. 
Jon  can  only  deal  with  the  educational  necessities  of 
the  majority. 

8901.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — There  are  one  or  two 
points  on  which  I wish  to  ascertain  and  develop 

views.  You  spoke  of  the  interest  and  importance 
of  College  life,  as  distinguished  from  mere  book  learning 
an<j  laminations.  Would  you  continue  the  present 
system  under  which  the  Royal  University  gives  degrees 
as  the  result  of  three  examinations  in  Arts,  without 
ouegiate  training? — I was  not  aware  that  the  Royal 
university  would  give  degrees  for  three  examinations. 

1 can  hardly  believe  it. 

t ^ree  examinations,  at  periodical  intervals,  ex- 
amg  ovor  three  years  ?— Paxdon  me  for  saying  I do 
know  much  about  the  Royal.  I agree  with  the  Chief 
won,  I don’t  recognise,  it  as  a University  at  all. 
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8903.  _My  question  was  leading  up  to  that  re- 
sult. You  would  not  recognise  as  a University,  in  any 
true  sense  of  the  term,  a body  that  confers  degrees  in 
Arts  as  the  result  of  three  examinations? — I can  only 
recognise  it  as  a University  if  you  regard  it  from  what  I 
understood  to  be  the  Chairman's  point,  that  is,  that 
anything  is  a University  that  gives  degrees. 

8904.  Chairman. — No,  indeed,  I did  not  say  that? — 
Then  I am  afraid  we  did  not  understand  each  other. 

ti  8905.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — I will  drop  the  word 

recognise.”  Do  you  approve  of  it  as  an  institution, 
or  would  you  do  away  with  it;  in  other  words,  in  the 
reformation  or  alteration  of  the  Irish  University  sys- 
tem, would  you  render  it  a condition  of  obtaining  a 
university  degree  that  there  should  be  some  amount, 
at  all  events,  of  Collegiate  training? — I certainly  would 
not ; and  I will  say  why  I would  not  do  so.  I know  that 
there  are  a few  men  who  acquire,  thoroughly  and  fully, 
a knowledge  of  the  various  subjects  sufficient  to  qualify 
them  to  get  a University  degree,  but  who,  from  acci- 
dental circumstances,  are  incapable  of  attending  a re- 
gular course  of  academic  study ; and,  not  as  a matter 
of  principle  but  as  a matter  of  meeting  the  actual  neces- 
sities of  the  country,  any  University  in  Ireland,  it 
appears  to  me,  ought  to  have  the  power  to  give 
degrees  to  men  of  that  kind.  There  were  a few 
of  them  in  my  own  class  in  College.  A few  of  them 
were  people  who  held  such  positions  as  that  of  National 
schoolmaster  in  the  country,  for  example.  To  get  de- 
grees might  be  necessary  for  them ; but  the  Uni- 
versity should  take  special  care  that  the  tests  that 
were  applied  to  such  men  by  way  of  examination  would 
prove  that  they  were  really  educated,  and  if 
they  were,  I think  they  ought  to  get  their  degrees, 
rather  than  put  a statutory  bar  on  giving  any 
degree  to  any  man  who  could  not  attend  College  lec- 
tures. I would  like  to  say  upon  that,  that  though  I and 
my  friends  got  as  much  teaching  in  Trinity  College  as 
we  could,  it  frequently  happened  that  we  deliberately 
kept  our  terms  by  passing  examinations,  and  not  by 
attending  the  lectures. 

8906.  Of  course,  there  is  a very  marked  distinction 
between  keeping  terms  extending  over  four  years  and 
the  mere  passing  of  three  examinations  ? — I don’t  think 
any  University  degree  ought  to  be  capable  of  being 
earned  under  four  yearn  of  study,  but  with  that  con- 
dition, I would  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  leave  it  to 
the  governing  body,  if  it  was  an  academic  one,  to  say 
that,  in  exceptional  cases,  it  would  give  degrees  to 
people  who  had  not  been  able  to  study  within  its  walls  ; 
but  who  could  prove  that  they  were  qualified  otherwise. 

8907.  You  spoke  of  the  higher  education  of  women. 

I know  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  that  subject, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin. I should  like  you  to  develop  your  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  regards  these  other  Universities  which  you  con- 
template?—I think  that  women  students  should  have 
their  wants  supplied  by  everyone  of  these  Universities, 
and  I think  it  a very  great  misfortune  that  up  to  the 
present  they  are  confined  to  the  Royal.  I think  it  is  the 
fault  of  Trinity  College,  and  I think  Trinity  College  has 
fallen  into  that  fault  through  the  slowness  to  move  of 
people  at  this  side  of  the  Channel.  I had  every 
hope,  at  the  time  that  the  plebiscite  was  taken  at  Cam- 
bridge, that  the  thing  was  in  course  of  being  settled  in 
Dublin  ; but  from  every  quarter  of  the  United  Kingdom 
graduates  assembled  at  Cambridge  and  threw  it  out; 
and  Trinity  College,  which  the  Provost  once  described 
as  the  Cinderella  of  the  three  sisters,  would  not 
take  a step  which  the  elder  sister  would  not  take. 

I say  distinctly  that,  whether  they  be  in  Dublin  or 
in  Belfast,  the  degrees  of  both  the  Modem  and  the  Clas- 
sical Universities  should  be  open  to  women.  I am  not 
particular  as  to  how  the  degrees  are  to  be  given,  but 
they  should  be  available  for  them.  There  is  a large  pro- 
fession of  teachers  among  women. 

8908.  I quite  agree  that  what  occurred  at  Cambridge: 
did  put  it  back  for  the  moment ; but  it  may  be  a satisfac- 
tion to  you  and  others  to  know  that  the  movement  in 
Trinity  College  has  developed  into  a much  more  for- 
ward condition  within  the  last  few  months  than  it  was 
ever  in  before? — I am  glad  to  hear  it.  If  the  centre 
of  the  Modem  University  were  at  Belfast,  it  appears 
to  me  that  tlie  immediate  result  would  be  that  Dublin 
must  become  a centre  for  women  in  the  Classical 
University. 

8909.  With  reference  to  this  Belfast  College,  and  the 
Royal  or  restored  Queen’s  University,  I should  like 
to  understand  your  views  a little  mo!:e  clearly. 


London. 
May  22^  1902. 

The  Right 
Hon.  Gerald 
FitzGibbon 

LL.D. 
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That  University  would  consist  of  constituent  Colleges, 
like  the  old  Queen’s,  would  it  not? — I should  hope  that 

S^ch  , of  the  Universities,  except  the  University  of 

The  Right  Dublin,  which  is  distinctly  a one-College  University, 
Hon.  Gerald  would  consist  of  several  Colleges. 

FitzGibbon,  8910.  And  would  you  retain,  for  the  purpose  of 
“lat  University  the  present  endowments  of  the 
Royal  and  the  present  endowments  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  ? — The  present  endowments  of  the  Royal 
5joo  of  the  Queen’s  Universities  are  very  mixed. 
They  are  partly  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  partly 
contributions  from  the  Church  Fund,  and  partly 
buildings  and  apparatus  in  different  places;  and  it 
would  occur  to  me  that  if  a large  part  of  the  present 
w°r*  '?•  i R°yal  University  connected  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  denomination  was  transferred  from  it,  it  would 
follow  that  a proportionate  part  of  those  endowments 
would  be  set  free  for  the  purposes  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics  ; but  it  would  be  set  free  only  to  the  extent  to  which 
Xt  nob  , stld  required  for  the  purposes  of  others 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  every  solution 
proposed  it  is  assumed  that  a considerable  endowment 
must  be  provided  that  does  not  exist  now.  You  cannot 
give  satisfaction  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claim  out  of 
existing  funds.  You  must  get  other  funds  somewhere. 

8911.  It  is  important  to  ascertain  the  exact  position, 
under  your  scheme,  of  the  existing  endowments.  Take 
Belfast,  for  instance.  I don’t  think  that  anyone  who 
listened  to  the  very  important  evidence  that  we  had  in 
Belfast  could  imagine  that  anything  could  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  endowment  of  the  Queen’s  College  there 

f T 16  bnildlnSs  wmdd>  course,  remain  part 
ot  the  property  of  your  proposed  restored  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity?—It  is  ten  years  ago,  and  more,  since  I heard 
a very  strong  claim  put  forward  by  Belfast  for  addi- 
tional  foods  that  were  required  for  their  own  work, 
and  no  doubt  that  claim  is  much  stronger  now ; but 
there  is  a large  sum  of  money  spent,  I believe,  on  Fel- 
lowships in  conducting  examinations,  and  things  of 
roil  rrt’TT  hat  be  set  free  by  establishing  the 

*.n  D"blin>  that  would  not  he  set 
fiee  if  the  Royal  University  was  continued  in  Dublin 
at  the  same  time. 

,-;«^12'cW°uld  ndt  nficessary  to  have  some  pro- 
vision for  examinations  for  students  coming  up  from 
the  constituent  Colleges  of  the  restored  Queen’s  Univer- 
7rIf  modern  University—  as  I prefer  to  call 
it  because  the  locality  is  immaterial  to  its  character— 
is  to  continue  to  give  degrees  by  examination,  the  stu- 
dents must  come  up  to  wherever  it  is,  and  I think  there 

frnl  LH°?UeSt1^  raea»  distance  measured 

from  Belfast  would  certainly  not  be  half  what  it  would 
be  from  anywhere  else. 

arfo9!1!;,1*  is*in0t  ea^  t0  see  llow  there  would  be  any 
great  saving  there  You  stated,  in  answer  to  the  Chan? 
man,  that  the  institution  of  the  new  University,  which 
we  will  call  the  Catholic  University  of  Dublin,  would 
take-  away  from  the  restored  Queen’s,  or  modern  Uni- 
XT!?7’  the  great  bulk  of  Roman  Catholic  students- 
what  would  be  the  future  of  Cork  under  that  system  ?— I 
dont  believe  that  the  students  from  Cork  would  ever 

latioTliT  T,e?  Tst  get  their  University  Edu- 
/n.  Co*k  5 and  I don't  think  Cork  itself  would 
df.P«ved  of  the  College  it  has  got;  more 
students  of  all  denominations  would  use  the  College 
aVm  +^°ple  wb?  are  ?<>w  discontented  were  satisfied 
C,tbJn  TTn?W  University  I don’t  like  to  call  it  the 
Catholic  University,  for  that  implies  that  it  would 
stoctly  sectarian  and  I don’t  think  that  it  should  be  at 

mvFa.WS'*  Prote?"‘  P-Pita  Permit  me  tf,2 
mark  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  students  now  actuallv 
attending  the  Catholic  University  College  Stenhen’if 

fMiea"i(f'.0tStaal‘'  ,“d'  f»»  I Sow??  Cork' 

1 believe  that  th.  people  in  Cork  of  all  denomination^ 


fi 

would  use  tie  otfSpoTitafr  s«nkr  SffH! 
they  d„  now.  The  Protestants  there  wtSd  te  5uoh 

“ow^n,SirxrUck^doKi?0s^ 

ttalSt1Syt3d”get“‘C*lr rf,“  tl,er ™ld 10».  “ 

mmrnmm 


out  exception,  are  people  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  u 
in  Dublin,  or  they  are  people  of  exceptional  talent  whn 
can  win  Honours  and  prizes  anywhere. 

8915.  I agree ; but  that  would  rather  point  to  the  « 

tablishment  of  a second  centre  for  mddern  education 
the  South  of  Ireland  ?— They  would  have  a separate 
College  there.  They  have  it  already.  P te 

8916.  In  answer  to  the  Chairman,  who  asked 
whether  the  suggested  University  would  be  denomi 
national,  you  said  that  you  contemplated  its  being  a, 
Roman  Catholic  as  Trinity  College  was  Protestant 
Now,  do  you  think  that  the  Catholic  claim  would  ha 
satisfied,  unless  the  constitution  of  the  College  insured 
*“*  Boreming  body  should  bo  pindominantlv 
Catholic?— You  must  ask  themselves  that,  and  I don’t 
think  it  is  practicable  to  ask  the  Government  under 
which  we  live,  to  give  money  to  be  strictly  confined 
to  any  religious  creed.  We  have  gone  past  that 
But  if  the  Roman  Catholic  institution  is  fairlv 
started  in  Roman  Catholic  hands,  in  the  same  way 
that  Trinity  College  is,  it  will  maintain  its  Roman 
Catholic  character  by  tile  same  process  that  Trinitv 
College  preserves  its  Protestant  character,  namely  bv 
being  satisfactory  to  its  own  denomination  rather 
than  to  others,  and  people  go  where  they  get  what 
they  want  and  what  they  like.  I saw  in  the  evidence 
that  some  witness  spoke  of  a suggestion  that  a great 
number  of  clever  Roman  Catholics  should  swoop  down 
on  Trinity  College  It  is  open  to  them  to  try  it.  Simi- 
larly, it  is  open  to  any  other  denomination  to  swoop 
down  on  any  other  University.  It  is  open  to  them ; 
tried7  W°U  * d°  and  1 think  they  would  fail  if  they 

8917.  I am  not  speaking  of  the  admission  of  stu- 
ll  a. University  ; but  do  you  seriously  think  that 
the  Catholic  Church  would  be  satisfied,  unless  there  were 
security  against  heretical  teaching— to  come  straight  to 
pa.;t  “f.  a Professor !— Unless  the 
Roman  Catholic  authorities  are  prepared  to  state 
what  security  will  satisfy  tliem,  I cannot  define  it  for 
you ; but  the  protection  against  heretical  teaching  is 
precisely  m practice,  the  same  as  the  protection  against 
bad  teaching  of  any  kind.  Any  man  who  cannot  teach, 
rid'of1* t teaCh'  W iat  16  iS  wanted  t0  teach,  will  be  got 

****  th!re  is  no  such  thing  in  the  University 
U’ihhn— or  Trinity  College,  which  is  practically  the 
?£“®tlung7as  Protection  against  heretical  teaching  in 
rf  ml  X r *rh“S  u:at  “ “H"*1  to  tile  doctrines 
of  any  paihcular  Church  : such  a thing  does  not  exist? 
-Paidon  me  for  saying  that  I don’t  admit  that.  There 
is  no  paper  protection ; but  if  any  Professor  or  Lec- 
turer, m Trinity  College,  delivered  himself  of  a lecture 
hi-Vjfc3  dlaht“g  or  contrary  to  the  faitli  of  any  of 
second  time  d0n  * 1 Unk  he  would  he  allowed  to  do  it  a 
18  not  what  I contemplated.  That  is  a 
Ve  toing™8  alt°S*ther1-Ib  appears  to  me  to  be  tli.e 

rl  But  what has  been  pressed  upon  us— perhaps  you 
& ,that  the  ultiraate  ^cision  in  mat- 

Wl,;3th  ,or  of  heretical  or  non-heretical 

with  tuL  i.a  Catholic i College  or  University,  should  rest 
with  the  Bishops,  subject,  of  course,  to  an  appeal  to 
Se'thL?ierely  waat  t0  ask  y°u  whether  you  don’t 
f Tat  p f,se  considerations  modify  your  statement, 
P.tLr  • CTlege  or  University  would  be  Roman 
Pr«w  To  thr  Same  in  which  Trinity  College  is 
SSra^1,*  constitution  I don’t  think  they 
SJS en, lta  bei"g  different  from  wliat  the  other 
5,  x,’  and  when  it  came  to  a question,  as  among 

°l their  own  faith>  M to  how  far  any 
W ■+  teachlng  was  to  be  regarded  as  lawful  or  un- 
^u-itappearsto  me  that  they  would  be  within  their 
A?  determining  that  question  by  their  own  lawful 
in  think  we  would  be  within  our  right 

11  f.or  ourselves,  not  only  in  Trinity 
timTnf  m any  institution  intended  for  the  educa- 
t Pi°*elante-  in'  which  the  teaching  was  con- 
* ftop/  TUhat  *he  man  Was  emPi°yed  to  teach, 
lil/o  a ^h6re  1S  one  other  matter  as  to  which  I should 
Trli  ^ -7  -Upon  .your  sreab  knowledge  of  education  in 

’ P,1S.  an  important  matter,  and  that  is,  as  to 
Tr!lJ^ten?i  f°^  Un,lversity  Education  which  exists  in 
€ltber  for  the  proposed  new  University,  or  for 
tne  proposed  reformed  or  reconstituted  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity.  y0u  referred  to  the  old-  system  of  Intermediate 
frj  J,on’  and  t°  the  contrast  between  the  studies  of 
“e?t|  a“d  the  studies  of  students  elsewhere— you 
mentioned  Scotland,  for  instance,  where  they  are  very 
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different.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  contrast  was  due 
largely  to  the  vicious  system  under  which  it  paid  masters 
of  schools  to  develop  the  Grammar  School  side  of  edu- 
cation, as  distinguished  from  the  modern?— No  doubt 
the  over-development  of  the  Grammar  School  side,  and 
the  payment  of  results  fees  for  it,  had  the  effect  of 
getting  a larger  number  of  pupils  into  that  branch  ; 
but  I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  now— I never  had 
any,  though  other  people  had— that  the  results  of  the 
Intermediate  examinations  twill  give  you  very  closely 
approximate  data  for  ascertaining  the  raw  material 
for  University  teaching.  I forgot  to  hand  in,  but  I do 
so  now,  a Return  that  I was  asked  for.*'  I was  asked  to 
bring  the  continuation  for  the  years  1899,  1900,  and 
1901,  of  the  Returns  that  were  handed  in  to  the  Interme- 
diate Commission,,  of  the  students  entering  the  Royal 
University  and  entering  Trinity  College  who  had  passed 
the-  Intermediate  examinations.  I will  hand  them  in 
now  ; only  making  the  remark  that  they  cany  out  pre- 
cisely what  we  had  seen  before,  that  is,  in  round  num- 
bers, that  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  students  who 
distinguish  themselves  on  coming  into  Trinity  College, 
and  from  90  per.  cent,  upwards  of  those  who  go  into  the 
Royal  University,  are  pupils  who  have  passed  through 
the  Intermediate,  examinations.  That  will  answer  your 
question,  because,  if  you  take  the  Intermediate  results 
as  data  for  University  Education,  then  as  soon  as  the 
Intermediate  system  is  turned  into  a modern  system, 
the  raw  material  for  the  Modern  University  will  be  in- 
creased in  the  same  proportion  in  which  the  Inter- 
mediate system  will  have  prepared  them  for  it. 

8922.  That  is.  precisely  the  point  that  I wanted  to 
bring  out?— And  I am  heart  and  soul  in  favour  of  the 
movement  that  has  been  going  on  even  below  that,  be- 
ginning with  the  National  Board,  with  the  object  of 
giving  practical  teaching  from  the  beginning  to  a 
larger  proportion  of  tire  pupils. 

8923.  You  approve  of  the  co-ordinating  of  the  entire 
system  ? — Certainly.  . It  will  co-ordinate  itself,  in  spite 
of  you. 

8924.  Sir  Richard  Jrpn. — I wa9  very  much  interested 
in  that  part  of  your  evidence  in  which  you  drew  a dis- 
tinction between  two  principal  types  of  education, 
which  you  call  the  classical  and  the . modom.  Do  you 
think  it  is  easy  to  draw  a clear  line  between  those  two 
types,  if  a University  is  to  perform  its  functions  as 
such  adequately  ? A University  is  supposed  to  recognise 
all  kinds  of  knowledge.  Would  a University  which 
ignored,  or  recognised  only  slightly,  .the  humanising 
studies  of  literature,  be  a University  in  the  worthiest 
sense  of  the  term? — I do  not  think  it  would;  and  to 
illustrate  how  a University  ought  to  have  some  share 
in  both  types,  you  could  not  have  a better,  instance  than 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  which  has  turned  out,  I think, 
more  Senior  Wranglers  than  Dublin  has ; but  the  full 
extent  to  which  I went  was  that  one  would  always  pre- 
dominate, and  be  better  than  the  other,  in  any  par- 
ticular University. 

8925.  I suppose,  then,  if  the  Royal  University,  such 
as  you  contemplate  it,  having  its  seat  at  Belfast,  were 
fundamentally  a modern  University,  it  would  so  far  be 
considered  inferior  to  a University  which  was  both 
modern  and  humanistic,  such  as  the  new  Roman  Catho- 
lic University,  ex  hypothesi,  was  to  be? — I doubt  it 
would,  because,  if  the  Roman  Catholic  new  University 
undertakes  both  these  branches,  I don’t  think  it  will  be 
able  to  cany  on  both  in  the  same  building,  or  in  the 
same  institution.  As  regards  the  word  “inferior,” 
‘Classical  Side”  boys  always  consider  the  “Modern 
Side”  boys  their  inferiors ; but  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  are  inferior  in  any  derogatory  sense.  The  things 
are  different,  and  one  person  wants  one,  and  .another 
person  wants  the  other,  and  Belfast  wants  both,  but 
m very  different  proportions. 

, 8®26.  There  are  just  one  or  two;  points  that  I would 
be  glad  to  learn  your  view  about  more  fully.  Do  yon 
thmk  there  is  room  in  Ireland  for  three  Universities — 
a Royal  University,  predominantly  modern,  having  its 
seat  m the  North  ; thegreat  University  of  Dublin ; and 
a new  University  for  Roman  Catholics  ?-r-There  is  room 
in  the  country  for  the  education  of  all  the  pupils  that 
would  belong  to  those  three  institutions,  and  I have 
not  eonoealed  my  opinion  that,  being  a Protestant,  I 
^at  two  Universities  could  satisfy  the  entire  needs 
™ the  country ; but  I disclaim  being  a judge  of  any 
oilier  man’s  conscience,  and  the  third  University  is 
necessary  because  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
™urcK  hold  that  they  cannot  get  what  they  want  in 
mther  of  the  other  two.  If  it  is  given  to  them;  I con- 
sider that  whoever  gives  it  is  entitled  to  say,  “ We  are 
giving  you  this  at  your  own  request,  and  you  must 
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take  all  you  want  out  of  it.”  I have  told  you  also  T ONnri„ 

that  I don’t  believe  that,  at  least  at  first,  it  would,  to  

any  very  large  extent,  supply  the  wants  of  that  special  ^[ay  22 1 1902. 
class  of  Roman  Catholic  students  who  have  hitherto  _! 
come  to  Dublin  University.  I have  given  you  statis-  The  Righb 
tics  to  show . that  they  are  picked  men  of  a class,  Hon.  Gerald 
generally  speaking,  with  ample  means  ; and  those  who  FitzGibbon, 
have  not  the  ample  means  have  ample  ability  to  make  LLD- 
the  most  of  the  place,  and  I don't  believe  that  they 
will  give  it  up,  unless  and  until  they  can  get  as  good 
education  elsewhere. 

8927.  There  is  only  one  other  point  that  I would 
venture  to  put  to  you.  It  is  one  which  you  have  con- 
sidered ; your  evidence  has  indicated  that.  I11  the 
University  of  Wales,  we  have  an  example  of  a 
federal  University  composed  of  three  Colleges — Aberyst- 
with,  Bangor,  and  Cardiff.  Each  of  these  Colleges  is 
largely  autonomous,  in  regard  to  its  course  of  study, 
ajiu  degrees  are  conferred  in  the  name  of  the  University 
of  Wales.  We  have  had  evidence  recently  to  the  effect 
that  no  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  University 
of  Wales  io  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  a uniform 
standard,  and  generally  there  has  been  no  friction  in  the 
carrying  on  of  this  system.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a 
University  composed  of  three  constituent  Colleges,  sepa- 
rated by  long  distances,  and  each  enjoying  a very  large 
measure  of  independence.  Suppose  that  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity were  reformed,  in  the  sense  of  making  it  a 
University  which  would  consist  of  four  teaching  Col- 
leges, each  enjoying  a large  measure  of  independence, 
the  foiir  Colleges  to  be  the  three  Queen’s  Colleges,  and 
the  existing  Roman  Catholic  College  in  Dublin,  better 
endowed  and  equipped,  so  as  to  make  it  in  every  respect 
a satisfactory  College.  Do  your  lordship  conceive  that 
it  might  not  conceivably  be  accepted  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics, as,  at  all  events,  a fairly  satisfactory  settlement 
of  their  claim?  The  condition  of  independence  on 
which  you  laid  stress  would  be  satisfied  by  the 
large  measure  of  autonomy  possessed  by  each  of 
these  Colleges.  From  the  practical  point  of  view 
there  would  be  this  great  advantage,  that  the  coun- 
try would  not  be  asked  either  to  set  up  a new  institu- 
tion, or  to  destroy  any  which,  already  exists? — T rather 
apprehend  that  the  country  must  set  up  a new  institu- 
tion, at  least  to  the  extent  of  paying  for  whatever  is 
necessary  to  provide  what  the  Roman  Catholics  have  not 
yet  got,  and  you  must  ask  them,  not  me,  whether  they 
would  He  satisfied  with  your  settlement.  Looking  through 
the  report  of  the  evidence  given  before  you,  I notice 
that  every  witness  has  refused  to  state  that  they  would 
not  take  it ; but  every  witness  has  equally  distinctly 
stated  that  they  would  not  be  satisfied  with  it,  and  very 
strong  language  has  been  used  by  some  of  them,  and  by 
Arch'bisliop  Walsh, t indicating  • their  dissatisfaction, 
and  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  appear  to  me  to  go  to 
the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  becanse  they  go  to  the  ques- 
tion of  creating  a common  authority  with  power  to 
regulate  the  degree  test,  as  it  were,  of  the  common 
University.  All  comparisons  with  Wales,  or,  unfor- 
tunately, with  any  other  country  but  our  own,  are 
rather  illusory  in  dealing  with  Ireland,  because,  let' 
us  make  up  our  minds  to  it,  the  cause  of  the  trouble  is 
religious  difference.  You  cannot  help  it ; it  is  there. 

8928.  Professor  [Butcher. — May  I just  reverb  for  a 
moment  to  a point  raised  by  Sir  Richard  Jebb  regard- 
ing the  two  types  of  University  which  you  distinguish 
in  your  evidence,-  and  I do  so  because  I should  be  un- 
willing that  it  should  go  forth  with  your  authority,  or 
at  least  apparently  with  your  authority,  that  those  two 
types  are  to  be  kept  distinct,  as  might,  I think,  at  first 
sight  appear  from  the  evidence  that  you  gave.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  you  said  yon  did  not  believe  in  mix- 
ing the  two  types,  that  one  must  predominate  over  the 
other,  which  seemed  to  imply  that  you  should  have  one 
or  other  type  of  University  in  any  new  University  sys- 
tem which  might  he  attempted  to  be  constructed? — I 
am  afraid  that  what  I meant  by  “ mixing  ” may  have 
been  misunderstood.  Looking  at  my  note,  what  I had 
actually  written,  after  defining  the  two  classes  of  edu- 
cation,■ first,  the  mathematical,  classical,  literary,  and 
philosophical,  and  secondly,  the  scientific,  modern,  me- 
chanical, and  practical,  the.  very  next  sentence,  • which 
I don’t  think  I read,  was  : “ Both  may,  to  some  extent, 
be  given  in  the  same  University  or  College.”  I never 
contemplated  any  University,  or  any  College,  which  ' 
would  not  be  capable  of  giving  either  the  one  thing  or 
the  other  ,to  such  of  its  students  as  wanted  it.  At 
the  same  time,  it  .is  my  opinion  that  no'  University  could 
ever  mix  them  in  equal  parts  or  produce  them  of  equally 
good  quality,  or  that  any  one  student  could  advan- 
tageously take  both.  That  is  all  I meant,  and  I tried 
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to  illustrate  it  by  comparing  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Dublin  with  other  Universities  of  this  country  between 
which  and  them  there  is  a difference  in  kind. 

8929.  No  doubt ; but  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
introduced  a much  larger  leaven  of  scientific  subjects, 
and  enlarged  their  field  in  that  direction,  and  even  so 
new  a specimen  of  the  University  type  as  Birmingham 
has  taken  very  elaborate  precautions  to  insure  that  there 
shall  be  the  old  humanistic  studies,  by  the  side  of  the 
more  modern  commercial  studies? — I may  venture  t.o 
point  out  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  has  become 
more  easy  of  late,  and  is  becoming  more  easy  every  day. 
Greek  is  unquestionably  every  day  becoming  more  or  less 
confined  to  tlio  humanistic  side,  and  becoming  thd  Shib- 
boleth of  Classical  University  Education ; even  Latin 
is  now,  I am  afraid,  in  some  places  regarded  as  non- 
essential  to  a liberal  education.  I still  regard  Latin 
as  essential  to  University  Education,  but  I believe 
that  modern  things  are  now  more  or  less  displacing  it. 
In  the  same  way,  many  new  scientific  subjects  of  great 
importance  were  not  studied  in  my  College  days.  They 
are  now  on  the  “Modern”  side  of  the  account,  and 
they  engross  more  time  and  study,  and  require  more 
expense,  than  formerly,  and  no  student  can  learn  both 
branches. 

8930.  I would  only  just  suggest,  on  the  other  side, 
that  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Science  on  the  Con- 
tinent have  in  many  cases  insisted,  even  in  the  interests 
of  their  own  special  science,  on  some  humanistic  and 
philosophic  basis  of  culture  ? — Certainly. 

8931.  Because  they  believe  it  is  necessary  for  training 
the  mind  for  the  higher  walks  of  research,  even  in  the 
sciences  ? — Certainly  ; but  the  humanistic  element  that 
would  be  brought  into  the  teaching  of  a University  of 
the  modern  type,  would  not  be  identical  of  co- 
extensive with  the  humanistic  element  in  Univer- 
sity Education  of  the  classical  type.  They  are  dif-. 
ferences  of  degree,  and  I hope  I have  now  made 
myself  clear,  though  I did  use  the  word  “ mix.”  I have 
mentioned  already,  as  an  instance  to  show  that  I did 
not  mean  what  you  thought,  that  Belfast  has  produced 
many  eminent  men  of  Science,  and  some  literary 
scholars  of  very  high  position.  On  the  other  hand, 
Trinity  College  lias  produced  men  who,  if  put  to  write 
good  English  or  translate  Greek,  coukl  do  neither  one 
nor  the  other,  but  who  were  extremely  eminent  in 
Science. 

8932.  I think  your  opinion  really  is  plain  now,  that 
a line  of  sharp  distinction  cannot  be  drawn  ? — Nature! 
nihil  fit  per  saltum. 

8933.  You  made  some  remark  about  the  governing 
body  of  any  College  or  University  that  might  be  con- 
stituted, and  your  phrase  was  that  there  must  be  an  aca- 
demic government.  Do  I understand  by  that  that  the 
government  must  be  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are 
graduates  of  that  University,  who  have  passed  through 
a College  or  University  training  themselves,  or  that  it 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  actually  carrying 
on  the  educational  work  of  the  College?— I mentioned 
their  being  graduates  of  the  University  itself,  as  a con- 
sequence, rather,  of  the  operation  of  charity  beginning 
at  home.  I would  not  contemplate  for  a moment, 
in  tlie  case  of  filling  a Chair  requiring  special  qualifica- 
tions, that  the  best  man,  wherever  he  came  from,  should 
not  get  it. 

8934.  I was  not  thinking  of  that ; but  of  the  govern- 
ing body  as  such  ?— ' What  I meant  was  that  the  govern- 
ing body  of  any  University,  to  be  satisfactory  to  my 
mind,  must  be  a governing  body  of  University  men,  not 
necessarily  of  that  University,  but  men  who  have 
themselves  graduated  in  the  system  that  they  are  carry- 
ing on.  Of  course  there  might  be  exceptional  cases, 
where  there  was  some  particular  subject  that  a parti- 
cular man  might  deal  with. 

8934a.  You  were  not  maintaining  that  the  govern- 
ment should  be  in  the  hands  of  an  academic  body,  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin— 
where  the  whole  government  is  in  the  hands  of  certain 
members  of  the  College  itself,  who  are  engaged  in  Col- 
legiate work  ? — That  is  not  actually  so,  even  in  Trinity 
College,  because  a change  was  made  about  1877  or  1878 
by  which  the  Council  was  introduced.  That  Council  is 
•really  the  governing  body  in  many  important  matters— 
the  election  of  Professors,  and  things  of  that  sort. 
What  I meant  to  contrast  was  what  I call  an  academic- 
body  with  any  body  selected  by  government  appointment : 
of  people  who  are  not  University  men.  . 

8935.  I can  quite  see  a strong  argument  in  favonr  of  ■. 
that ; hut  may  it  not  happen  that,  in  a modern  and  de- 
mocratic University,  the  University,  may  be  driven  to 
surrender  something  of  the  idea  of  government  by  a 
purely  academic  body.  • Let  me  illustrate  what  I mean.  : 


In  nearly  all  the  modern  Universities,,  both  in  Scotland 
and  England,  and  in  other  Universities  also.  I think 
I am  right  in  saying  that  there  are  scientific  and  other 
representatives  who  may  not  have  been  University 
men,  put  upon  the  governing  body,  in  order  to. 
awaken  interest  and  bring  the  locality  into  touch  with 
the  College,  and  in  particular  perhaps  to  gain  financial 
support? — Well,  of  course,  if  they  wish  to  introduce 
plutocratic  representatives,  to  get  money  from  them,  I 
could  not  object  to  it ; but  I must  say  that  it  would  be  a 
kind  of  representation  that  had  not  occurred  to  me,  for 
the  governing  body  of  an  academic  place.  But  what  I 
really  had  in  my  mind  was  the  establishment  of  a 
governing  body  by  the  selection  of  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment, or,  above  all,  selection  with  reference  to 
creeds,  balancing  “one  and  one,”  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing. 

8936.  I think  every  University  man  would  agree  with 
you  there.  I have  been  at  three  Universities— Cam- 
bridge, Oxford,  and  Edinburgh — which  have  executive 
bodies  of  different  types.  In  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  academic  people.  In 
Edinburgh,  just  as  in  all  the  Universities  of  Scotland, 
and  the  newer  Universities  of  England,  the  Victoria 
University  and  its  constituent  Colleges,  and  the  new 
University  of  Birmingham,  there  are  representatives  of 
the  locality  of  different  kinds,  not  necessarily  pluto- 
crats, introduced  among  the  governing  body,  because  it 
is  felt  that  a modern  democratic  University  requires 
the  support  of  the  democratic  instinct  of  the 
place? — I don’t  think  there  could  bo  any  objection  to 
having  representatives  of  that  kind  on  the  governing 
body,  provided  they  confined  themselves  to  attending  to 
democratic  business.  I was  speaking  only  of  inter- 
ference with  the  teaching  ; and  I maintain  that  tlie 
government  of  the  teaching  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  themselves  boon  taught. 

8937.  The  only  reason  I allude  to  it  now  is  that  the 
question  might  arise  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  for  if  their  constitution  is  to  be 
remodelled  at  all,  I cannot  but  think  it  will  have  to 
be  remodelled  somewhat  on  those  lines  which  have  been 
accepted  in  other  University  Colleges,  and  I was  afraid 
that  the  weight  of  your  authority  might  seem  to  be 
given  against  it? — I might  tell  you,  with  regard  to 
Cork,  it  is  remarkable  for  one  thing.  There  is  no  pub- 
lic proposal  for  the  good  of  Cork  that  fails  to  meet  with 
a more  than  average  adequate  answer  in  Cork.  People 
of  all  denominations  in  Cork  have  done  for  Cork  things 
that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  in  Dublin,  and  for 
which  the  people  in  the  North  would  not  subscribe 
as  they  do  in  the  South.  I might  mention  the  Exhibi- 
tion that  is  going  on  now.  It  is  a very  good  instance 
of  how,  no  matter  what  their  other  differences  may 
be,  Cork  people  pull  together  like  one  man  for  the  good 
of  Cork.  The  Protestants  have  erected  in  Cork  a most 
beautiful  cathedral,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
built  magnificent  churches  there,  and  the  city  itself  has 
a number  of  things  supplied  to  it  by  the  united  action 
of  the  Cork  people.  If  you  show  them  that  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  Cork  they  will  all  pull  together. 

8938.  From  your  very  wide  knowledge  of  the  schools 

of  Ireland,  could  you  say  whether  you  consider  that 
there  are  any  Colleges  where  the  teaching  is  of  an  aca- 
demic standard  now,  putting  aside  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
and  the  Catholic  University  College,  Stephen’s-green, 
and,  I suppose,  the  Magee  College,  Londonderry — are 
there  any  others  which  are  called  Colleges,  and  which 
could  possibly  rank  as  either  affiliated  or  constituent 
Colleges  of  a University? — In  Ireland  we  are  not  able 
to  maintain  a College  for  merely  Collegiate  work,  as  a 
rule  ; but  there  are  several  other  institutions  that  have 
a Collegiate  department  in  them.  I could  not  give  you 
a better  one  than  the  Methodist  College,  which  is  a 
strong  instance  in  point.  They  have  a separate  depart- 
ment for  Theological  students ; and  I believe,  although 
I did  not  happen  to  see  it,  that  the  General  Assembly’s 
College,  which  is  just  outside  the  door  of  the  Queen’s 
College,  ]ust  as  the  Methodist  College  is,  is  also  of  that 
kind.  I should  be  very  much  surprised  if  Mungret 
has  not  University  rank.  It  is  under  the  Jesuits ; 
and  I think  that  the  Campbell.  College  would  also  have  a 
University  class.  It  is,  however,  a new  institution,  and 
whether  it  has  worked,  yet,  up  to  it  or  not  I cannot  tell. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  endowment  and  good  buildings- 
The  lnocesan  Colleges  of  the*  Bishops  are  also  rather 
a case  in  point,  because,  although  'they  are  Interme- 
diate Schools,  they  also  have  senior  students  who  are 
preparing  to  be  solicitors,  doctors,  or  members  of  other 
professions.  Ireland  is  a poor  country,  in  which  we 
are  not  able  to  keep  separate  shops  for  different  kinds. of , 
goods,  and,  therefore,  you  have  occasionally  a mixed 
stock.  •;  .... 
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8939.  So  it  is  possible  we  might  find  certain  depart- 
ments, or  certain  individual  teachers,  who  would  be 
worthy  of  recognition  as  portion  of  a teaching  Univer- 
sity system,  even  though  the  institutions  as  a whole 
could  not  be  regarded  as  affiliated  Colleges  ? — The 
teachers  in  these  institutions,  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other,  appear  to  me  to  be  a very  large  and 

. important  class,  who  are  in  crying  need  of  University 
Education ; and  I say  so  from  having  seen  them,  and 
been  with  them,  and  from  seeing  the  sort  of  men  they 
are ; that  need  is  not  confined  to  Roman  Catholics, 
although  they  suffer  more  than  others. 

8940.  I was  anxious  to  get  your  views  a little  more  fully 
as  to  the  teachers  from  whom  the  supply  of  University 
students  would  be  drawn.  I think  you  mentioned  that 
in  the  120  Homan  Catholic  schools  in  the  country 
there  were  a large  number  of  students  who  might  be  ex- 
pected to  graduate  if  there  were  a University  which  they 
could  accept.  Might  I ask  you  whether  there  are  lay 
teachers  in  those  schools  who  could  be  looked  upon  as 

, possible  graduates  in  the  future  ? — There  again  you 
come  to  a peculiarity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
There  are  very  large  bodies  in  it— -I  speak  in  the  pre- 
cence  of  the  Bishop,  who  can  tell  exactly  what  I am 
only  guessing  at — that  I don’t  understand  to  be  priests. 
For  example,  the  Christian  Brothers,  as  a body,  are,  I 
think,  a lay  order,  although  I know  they  have  among 
them  some  who  are  priests ; many  members  of  other 

• Orders,  as  I understand  it,  are  very  much  in  the  same 

E sit  ion.  It  is  a matter  entirely  in  their  own  Icnow- 
Ige.  As  to  members  of  these  Orders  becoming  priests, 

I believe  that  it  is  open,  after  due  tests,  to  men  who  have 
been  following  the  teaching  profession  in  these  Orders, 
to  become  priests  ; but  the  regulations  under  which  it  is 
done  are  part  of  the  domestic  discipline  of  the  Church. 
There  could  not  be  a better  instance  than  the  Christian 
Brothers.  They  have  a very  fine  place  near  Dublin, 
their  principal  training  College.  There  are  a consider- 
able number  of  them,  and  they  vary  very  much  in 
' Scholarship.  A great  many  of  them  seem  only  to  be 
good  Primary  School  teachers,  while  a large  num- 
ber of  them,  on  the  other  hand,  are  accomplished 
scholars,  and  I believe  that  some  are  priests. 

8941.  Do  you  think  you  could  look  to  them  for  future 
University  students  ? — I cnn  only  say  what  I have  said  ; 
in  my  own  class  in  College  there  were  some  National 
School  teachers.  I don’t  believe  that  if  there  was  a 
. University  to  which  they  could  go  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  teachers  would  not  go ; and  the  moment  some 
began  to  go,  I think  I see  clearly  that  others  would  not 
like  to  be  left  behind,  and  the  tide  would  turn  until 
you  had  all  the  teachers  University  men,  provided 
always  that  the  University  Education  included  the 
practical  teaching,  which,  T.  think,  they  want. 

8942.  Let  us  put  aside  the  teachers  in  the  Primary 
: Schools,  for  a moment,  and  confine  ourselves 
to  the  Secondary  Schools.  The  teachers  in  the 
Secondary  Roman  Catholic  Schools  in  Ireland  are  al- 
most all  of  them  either  priests  or  else  members  of  some 
of  these  teaching  Orders  ? — I regret  to  tell  you  that,  in 
that  assumption,  you  omit  one  of  the  misfortunes  of 
Irish  education.  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is  a 
very  grave  misfortune ; there  is  no  clear  distinction  in 
Ireland  between  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools.  The 
Christian  Brothers,  at  the  jn-esent  moment,  in  round 
numbers,  take  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  grant'  for 
Intermediate  Education.  The  way  they  work  an  Inter- 
mediate School  is  this.  Take  Cork,  for  example.  They 
have  some  1,200  pupils.  They  promote  the  pupils  from 
class  to  class,  and  the  top  class,  or  classes,  are  the 
Intermediate  School.  A “school,”  with  the  Christian 
Brothers,  means  a set  of  boys  taught  by  a single  master. 
There  may  be  two  “ schools  ” in  the  same  room.  There 
are  frequently  several  schools  in  separate  rooms,  and 
the  men  who  are  teaching  are  qualified  to  teach  the 
pupils  they  have  got.  You  cannot  say  whether  the 
school,  as  a whole,  is  Secondary  or  Primary. 

8943.  Let  us  alter  the  phraseology,  and  let  us  take 
the  teaching  of  Intermediate  Schools — omit  the  word 
■ secondary.  My  question  is  really  this,  whether  in  the 
• Intermediate  teaching  in  Ireland  there  is  any  consider- 
able proportion  of  teachers  who  are  laymen,  not  mem- 
bers of  teaching  Orders? — Among  Roman  Catholics,  I 
should  say  that  the  majority  of  the  Intermediate 
teachers  who  are  laymen  would  be  Christian  Brothers. 

8944.  Are  they  nearly  all  either  priests  or  members 
of  teaching  Orders  ? — I know  very  few  Roman  Catholic 
Intermediate  Schools  that  are  under  what  we  would 
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call  lay  teachers.  They  could  only  be  private  schools. 
There  are  some,  but  not  very  many. 

8945.  So  for  the  supply  of  University  students,  how 
many  priests,  and  how  many  members  of  the  religious 
Orders,  may  be  expected  to  come  to  the  University  as 
intending  teachers? — Dr.  Delany  gave  you  evidence 
about  his  people,  and  Dr.  Molloy,  I think,  gave  evi- 
dence on  the  same  point.  I should  say  that  every  man 
who  belonged  to  a teaching  Order  would  be  a probable 
University  student,  if  matters  were  taking  their  normal 
course. 

8946.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  teachers  in  Pri- 
mary Schools  in  Ireland  have  received  degrees,  or  have 
gone  through  a University  ?— I don’t  know  the  figures. 
Those  that  I met  were  naturally  Sizars  in  Trinity 
College.  They  knew  Mathematics  well,  and  were  able 
to  get  a Sizarship,  and  to  go  through  College  without 
much  expense. 

8947.  Dr.  Starkie. — There  are  not  more  than  a couple 
of  hundred,  out  of  about  twelve  thousand. — If  the 
Primary  system  is  improved,  as  I believe  they  are 
trying  to  improve  it,  by  the  introduction  of  more 
practical  scientific  work,  I hold  that  no  man 
will  be  able  to  teach,  even  in  a Primary  School,  that 
scientific  work  properly,  unless  lie  knows  the  mathema- 
tical foundations  of  it,  and,  therefore,  I consider  that  if 
you  introduce  scientific  education,  you  must  introduce 
also  better  scientific  training  for  teachers,  and  a larger 
proportion  of  them  will  need  University  teaching  in 
a modern  University. 

8948.  Professor  Butcher. — It  is  to  be  hoped  so,  be- 
cause in  some  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  it  will 
soon  be  the  rare  exception  for  primary  teachers  not  to  be 
graduates  of  a University  ? — They  are  becoming  grad- 
uates ? 

8949.  Yes? — Then  the  sooner  it  comes  to  Ireland  the 
better.  The  general  principle  I was  trying  to  advocate 
was,  that  the  higher  a teacher’s  education,  the  better  his 

■ influence,  and  the  better  his  capacity  for  teaching  will 
be  also,  and  the  greater  his  need  of  a suitable  Univer- 
sity. 

8950.  Professor  Ewinc.. — In  stating  the  constitution 
of  a strong  and  successful  University,  you  gave  a first 
place  to  autonomy,  and  laid  down  the  principle  that  it 
should  be  governed  by  University  men.  Would  you 
apply  that  to  the  case  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  indivi- 
dually, in  the  way  of  emancipating  them  from  State 
control,  and  giving  them  a larger  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment?— I am  not  familiar  with  the  exact  amount  of 
control  over  them  at  present.  I understand  that  control 
is  now  chiefly  exercised  in  the  matter  of  appoint- 
ing Professors  and  Lecturers,  and  I certainly  think  it 
would  be  a great  improvement  if  any  system  could  be 
introduced  by  which  the  Professors  in  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges would  be  selected  by  some  academic  test,  rather 
than  in  the  present  way.  I know  that  the  considera- 
tions that  now  come  in,  in  selecting  a particular  man 
for  a particular  post,  are  very  often  not  academic  ; 
and  I think  that  is  a pity.  I have  often  known  in- 
stances— I need  not  go  into  details — in  which  they  had 
to  find  a man  to  take  a particular  post,  which  it  was 
desirable  to  give  to  a member  of  a particular  religious 
denomination,  and  at  the  time  when  that  post  was 
open  there  might  be  half-a-dozen  members  of  that  deno- 
mination admirably  fitted  for  other  posts,  but  not  suit- 
able for  that  one;  and  the  reverse  might  happen  at 
another  time.  I consider  that,  for  effective  University 
working,  the  selection  of  Professors  on  account  of  their 
academic  qualifications  is  better  than  admitting  any 
other  considerations. 

8951.  As  I understand  it,  in  the  present  system  of 
Hie  Queen’s  Colleges,  the  influence  of  the  State  control 
is  felt,  not  only  in  the  appointment  of  Professors  and 
teachers,  but  also  in  regard  to  many  matters  of  College 
management.  We  had  it  in  evidence  that  an  important 
gift  had  been  offered  to  tbe  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
by  a Belfast  citizen,  but  the  College  had  not  yet  been 
authorised  to  receive  it_  by  the  Department  of  State 
under  the  control  of  which  the  College  works  ? — I was 
not  aware  that  there  was  such  control ; hut  there  are 

•very  few  instances  in  which  Government  departments 
exercise  control  of  that  sort,  in  Ireland,  in  which  I 
think  they  would  not  be  much  better  without  it. 

8952.  Professor  Rhys. — With  regard  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  academic  body  to  govern  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, after  a time  there  would  be,  you  would  suppose,  a 
supply  of  academic  persons  up  to  the  standard  required  ; 

but  how  would  you  start  in  the  beginning? You 

would  have  to  start  experimentally,  as  every  new  place 
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London.  xh«st';  and  I suppose  tlie  start  would  have  to  be  niade  jeet  to,1  as  contrasted  with  the  academic  government  of 
. by  the  Government  of  the  day  appointing  for  the  first  which  1 was  speaking,  was  a body  nominated,  .or  con- 

'atcly  22, 1902.  time  the  people  to'  carry 'on  the  government;  but  once  trolled,  by  an  outside  authority  of  any  kind  that  was 

that  start  was  made  my  idea  would  be  they  should  try  not  itself  connected  witli  education. 

to  define  the  procedure  for  future  occasions,  and  let  8961.  Yes,  but  even  a bitty  not  nominated  bv 
the  University  ultimately  produce  its  own  teachers.  outside  body,  but  composed  of  men  who  had  thereby 
8953.  You  have  mentioned  a great  many  distinguished  taken  a University  degree,  and  who  had  adopted  sub- 
Catholics  who  have  had  an  academic  training  in  Trinity  sequently  other  professions,  could  not  be  called  aca- 
College? — Yes,  there  are  plenty  of  them;  and  there  domic,  in  the  same  sense  as  Uio  government  of  Trinity 
are  many  others  in  the  country  who  are  academic  men  College  is  academic? — In  a sense,  of  course  it 
in  every  sense  except  that  they  have  not  been  educated  could  not,  but  remember  that  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
in  a University.  One  could  not  have  a more  remark-  versity  includes,  as  a very  important  and  very  integral 
able  instance  than  the  very  first  witness  here— Bishop  part  of  it,  work  with  which  Hie  professions  are  directly 
O’Dwyer.  connected,  and  I think  that  the  governing  body  of  any 

University  would  be  the  better  of  having  upon  it  aca- 


8954.  So  you  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  them  ? — I think  there  would  be  very  great  diffi- 
culty in  selecting  them ; but  they  are  there. 

8955.  With  regard  to  the  democratic  government  of 
modern  Universities,  that  my  colleague,  Professor 
Butcher,  has  been  questioning  you  about,  perhaps  you 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  arrangements  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wales.  It  is  a very  young  University  ; and 
the  governing  Court  is  a very  democratic  one  to  look 
after  University  business  generally ; but  there  is  also  a 
Senate,  the  academic  character  of  which  is  very 


demic  men  belonging  to  those  professions,  and  the 
Council  of  Trinity  College  supplies  that  want.  They 
have  some  lawyers  anil  doctors  upon  it. 

8962.  But  it  would  not  l>e  academic  in  tlie  sense  in 
which  the  Board  is  academic  2— The  ‘Board  is  academic 
in  the  very  strictest  sense.  The  Board  was  the  only 
governing  body  when  I was  in  the  place,  and  we  liked 
it  very  well.  The  influence  of  bliu  Board  has  been 
altogether  for  good. 

8963.  I think  the  members  of  the  Council  would 


jealously  guarded? — I am  not  an  expert-  at  all  about  aSTe.°  with  you  in  thinking  that  they  certainly  were 

other  places.  I have  never  had  time,  nor  desire  either,  n,°  improvement  on  the  Board  1 — I believe,  as  a rule, 

to  study  them  ; but  in  Dublin  University,  which  I do  and  tlie  Board  agree. 

know,  the  Senate  is  a shadow.  8964.  Not  always,  I think?— You  won’t  find  any 

8956.  In  the  case  of  Wales  the  Senate  has  to  do  with  the  Irisl1  bodies  who  always  agree, 
degrees,  and  the  scheme  of  education,  and  the  exa.mina-  8965.  To  come  to  the  new  University,  you  think 
tions,  and  so  on  ; and  it  is  a strictly  academic  body,  what  is  most  desirable  to  attain  is  government  as  aca- 

so  that  the  difficulty  of  the  Court  of  the  University  demic  as  possible  ; but  you  think  at  first  there  would  be 

interfering  in  tlie  purely  academic  part  of  the  working  some  difficulty  in  attaining  that  end,  on  account  of 

would  not  arise? — That  rather  indicates  that  they  have  the  difficulty  of  finding  men  of  a suitable  academic 

been  able  to  do  what  I suggested  should  be  done,  that  is,  status? — A difficulty  in  selecting  them 


the  curriculum,  and  the  control  of  the  teaching,  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had  gone  through  the  mill 
themselves. 

8957.  Dr.  Starkie. — In  your  evidence  you  stated 
that  the  Catholic  claim  could  be  best  expressed  in  the 


us  you  had  met  men  there,  as  I quite  believe, 
lived,  in  a true  academic  atmosphere,  and  you  also 
mentioned  Clongowes? — Yes. 

8967.  Subsequently  yon  instanced  some  others  whom 
. m would  select,  as  for  instance,  the  ve  _ 

works  of  the  Archbishop  of" Dublin,"""  equality*  with  ]?lsh1rt1p;.,  wi!°  ,was  our  fi»t  witness  ;'  but  what  I 
Trinity  College,”  and  I think  you  explained,  in  terms  , uld  Lice  to 'know,  as  regards  this  govern i 


- - you  explained,  iri  terms 

with  ^ Winch . ! might  say  I am.  my  self  in  thorough 


, o - governing  body,  is 

where  tlie  layman  comes  in ; all  the  instances 


accord,  what  you  mean  by  equality,  and  in  doing  so  X?u  ,mve  Sm'n  "s  have  been  instances  of  clerics?— 
you  expatiated  upon  the  success  of  Trinity  College,  and  i>nymen  Ti,  , •on^, 111  from  the  "endemic  laymen  of 
upon  the  reasons  for  that  success.  Briefly,  tlie  success  t110.  ?man  Catholic  Church,  of  whom  we  have,  I am 
of  Trinity  College,  according  to  you,  is  principally  due  ?0ITy  say’  ,lofc  as  mar>y  a"  we  might  have,  bub  we 
to  the  fact  that  the  College  is  entirely  independent  of  , vo  ,a  very  considerable  number — I mentioned 
any  outside  control,  and,  in  a word,  that  its  governing  V?1?  . of  them  than  I did  of  Bishops— 

body  is  academic.  I thought  at  the  time  that  you  dlstll’Kulsl,ed  laymen  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church 
used  the  word  “ academic  ” in  its  strict  sense,  7T  ° “aT®  taken  the  verY  highest  distinctions  in  their 
that  is  to  say,  in  Trinity  College  the  governing  University  course,  and  my  idea  would  bo,  as  I said 
body  is  composed  of  men  who,  a&  you  said  a moment  i , j r’x  , n you  come  to  start  the  now  thing,  you 

ago.  had  passed  through  the  mill  themselves,  and  who  W ,ry  at  the  start,  men  who  would 

had  lived  together  for  many  years  in  academic  life  jf  .-xT1/  as  P.f3*11®  what  they  would  be 

and  in  social  intercourse.  I was  rather  disappointed  1 , “f™!  natural  course  from  the  beginning, 

afterwards  that  you  rather  whittled  “academic”  down  Ihey  had  to  do  tliat  111  starting  Trinity  College. 

academic  ip  the  strictest  LseS Wh  ‘V”80  d.°  y0li  think  “V 

element  is  in  the  Council  and  that  is  -S®  sbltement  made  in  a book  written  lately 

8958.  I I «*“  Catholic  pro- 

can  say  of  ir,  that  to  speak  of  it  as  a governing  body  abim  with  ^7  arV°,  a govermnS  ,body 

is- to  throw  dust  in  the  eves  of  the  public? T dirl  net  w,,  ecclesiastics,  if  they  -'presumed  to 

so  speak  of  it.  I understand  its  function  tn  ho  criticise  the  action  of  the  ecclesiastics,  or  differ  from 

nate  for  certain  Professorships,  and  to  Lnsider  cei-tain  S^obS,  ^ them,sel^es  "hut  out  from  public  life 

Ganges  in  the  curriculum,  always  subject^  under-  X Zwer tZT,  V*  **  1°^ 

stand,  to  the  veto  of  the  Board.  J *h,at> farther than  to  repeat  what  I said 

pqcq  „ Deiore,  tliat  we  had  several  such  bodies  to  form,  and 

+i  T - [ 1S  very  ° , n,  exercised  ? — I was  afraid  we  never  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  laymen  who 

1 omitted  t0  notice  tlie  were  willing  to  co-operate  with  their  own  clergy  oa 
T*  » Sfj but,  \ cannot.  ?ona.ider  that,  educational  Boards.  I have  myself  sat,  and  so  have 
fact’  tlie  Council,  in  exercising  its  present  you,  on  a Board  at  which  there  were  both  lay  and  cleri- 
acSSmbSl  *1>s  cal  Roman  Catholics,  and  I never  knew  tlie  laymen  to 

nomnmmt  ‘ “ T,r“tloa-1  Purposes,  of  the  ‘™»PM  on  by  the  ecclesiastics,  nor,  on  the  other 

government  of  Dublin  University  hand,  did  I ever  know  the  ecclesiastics  to  he  otherwise 

8960.  Should  you  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  the  , n,  resPectfully  treated  by  the  laymen.  That  principle 
success  of  Trinity  College  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  , be2n.  sPreading  through  the  country,  and  I am  told 
government  is  academic  in  tlie  very  strictest  sense  of  1 *ai°w  nothing  of  the  working  of  it — that  it  pro- 

file word? — I . do,  because  the  departure,  to  whatever  vads  very  largely  in  tlie  Royal  University, 
extent  tlie  strictest  sense  of  the  word  academic  is  no  8969  But  T t ■ i tan- 

J’-’SjffiES  ViSt-r*-'  1ET  4*’  RSl  .ayl  fe’LVlt  ™fs  S i!,‘ 

tne  council  is  an  academic  body.  What  I mean  to  oh-  evidence  yesterday,  that  there  are  manj-  Catholic  laymen 
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■■■who  in  public  advocate  a Catholic-  University,  and  in 
. private  tell-  Protestants  that  they - really  are  not  in 
..favour  of  it,  and  would  much  prefer  not  to  have  one; 
and  if  asked  for  an  explanation,  they  say  they  are  com- 
pelled by  considerations  of  expediency  to.advocate  these 
views  in  public,  but  that  really  they  do  not  hold  them  ? 
—Such  men,  if  they  exist,  must  fight  their  own  battle. 
I think  they  must  belong  to  the  class  of  people  who  write 
.any  testimonials  they  are  asked  for.  Anybody  who 
relies  on  them  does  so  at  his  peril.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
a large  number  of  Roman  Catholics  who  are  content,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  with  what  they  get  at  present.  . I am 
also  satisfied,  and  more  satisfied  than  ever  since  prepar- 
ing those  figures  which  I gave  to-day,  that  there . is  a 
large  body  who  are  not  content,  and  who  give  effect  to 
-their  dissatisfaction  by  denying  themselves  what  other- 
wise they  would  take.  If  there  are  men  who  would  sign 
a paper  asking  for  a University  to  which  they  would 
not  send  their  own  sons,  that  is  a matter  for  themselves. 
T believe  that  the  claim  is  a genuine  claim.  I believe 
also  that  there  are  many  men  who  are  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  are.  Unfortunately  in  Ireland  they  are 
generally  in  a minority. 

8970.  Should  you  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  the 
mest  satisfactory  member  of  a governing  body  is 
not  the  kind  of  person  that  the  Government  has,  up  to 
the  present,  selected  in  Ireland  ; in  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity and  elsewhere  the  person  we  are  most  familiar 
with  is  a practising  doctor  or  a practising  barrister, 
who  is  appointed  as  a member  of  the  governing  body ; 
-don’t  you  think — I am  sure  you  do  agree  with  me — 
that  the  kind  of  person  we  want  is  the  highly-edu- 
cated layman  who  has  devoted  himself  to  education  ? — 
Yes;  but  the  highly-educated  Roman  Catholic  layman 
who  has  devoted  himself  to  education,  and  nothing  else, 
is  a rara  avis  in  Ireland.  Judges  have  often  been  put 
■on-  these  bodies  for  want  of  anybody  better ; but  I don’t 
think  it  is  a disqualification  for  offices  of  that  sort  that 
•a  man  is  a practising  barrister  or  doctor.  (Bub  to  come 
back  to  my  original  point,  in  the  absence  of  a natural 
supply  of  qualified  men  for  these  bodies,  yon  cannot 
start  a thing  fresh  with  material  which  is  not  in  exist- 
ence ; you  must  take  the  best  tiling  that  is  to  hand ; 
and  I don’t  think  the  governing  body  of  a new  Univer- 
sity should  be  without  a representative  of  the  doctors 
on  it,  and  I know  that  in  Ireland  it  would  not  be  con- 
sidered right  to  have  no  representative  of  the  law  on  it. 

8971.  A governing  body  of  that  kind  differs  very 
much  from  that  of  Trinity  College,  though  you  started 
with  the.  desire  to  have  the  governing  body  of  the  new 
University  closely  resembling  that  to  which  Trinity 
College  owes  its  success? — As  closely  as  possible  but 
in  starting  a new  University  or  College  you  could  not 
get  a governing  body  of  that  kind  at  once.  You  might 
as  well  ask  me  to  produce  you  a ready-made  tree  300 
years  old. 

8972.  Your  lordship  would,  however,  agree  with  me  in 
thinking  a practising  barrister  or  doctor  not  the  most 
'eligible — and  that  the  great  desideratum,  is  to  produce 
in  Ireland  a class  of  educated  laymen  devoted  to  edu- 
cation?—The  fact  that  you  have  ’not  got  them  at  pre- 
sent I regard  as  evidence  that  the  existing  system  is 
insufficient. 

8973.  Education  will  not  be  adopted  as  a profession 
unless  there  is  an  opening  in  it,  unless  a living  can 
be  made  out  of  it ; so  it  is  important  to  know  to  what 
extent  there  will  be  any  kina  of  opening  in  Ireland 
for  educated  Catholic  laymen.  I think  Professor 
Butcher  put  a question  to  you  I intended  to  ask, 
viz.,  what  proportion  of  tire  staffs  of  the  Diocesan 
Colleges  and  other  educational  institutions  are  laymen 
in  the  sense  of  the  word  that  they  are  men  like  our- 
selves, who  live  in  the  world,  and  are  not  celibates ; 
I think  your  lordship  answered  that  there  are  very  few. 
Would  it  not  appear,  then,  that  the  opening  for  'Catho- 
lic laymen  of  education  in  Ireland  is  not  nearly  equal 
to  the  opening  for  Protestants  in  Ireland,  or  for  Pro- 
testants, in  England  or  Scotland? — It  is  not,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  tire  work  is  done,  to  a large  extent, 
by  the  members  of  teaching  Orders.  I may  illus- 
trate that  by  another  thing,  of  which  I have  had 
some  experience  in  a totally  different  capacity.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  in  Ireland  to  get  the  raw  material 
f01  Roman  Catholic  nurses  at  all  equal  to  the  Pro- 
testant. The  reason  is,  that  the  corresponding  class 
«f  Roman  Catholic  women  become  nuns.  Similarly, 
the  class  that  in  England  at  the  present  time 
form  the  class  that  yon  call  “ laymen_  of  edu- 
cation” are  in  Ireland  drafted  largely  into  these 
"Orders ; but  in  mentioning,  as  I did,  no  less 


than  twelve  of  our  own  fellow-students  who  joined  these 
• Orders,  I think  I showed,  that  the  fact -of  their  joining 
the.  Order  does  not  prevent  them  from  being  “ laymen 
of  education,”  and  competent  educationalists.  It  is  the 
system  of  the  Church,  and  there  it  is.  Let  me  say  that 
if  you  will  go  back  even  fifty  years,  you  will  find  the.yery 
same  thing  , though  not  quite  to  the  same  extent,,  pre- 
vailing in  England.  It  was  prevailing  in  Trinity  Col- 
■ lege  as  long  as  the  constitution  of  the  College  was  th,at‘, 
with  the  exception  of  six,  all  the  Fellows  should  take 
Holy  Orders,  and  it  was  only  comparatively  recently 
in  England  that  in  any  large  public  school  they  would 
think  of  appointing  anybody  not  in  Holy  Orders  as  a 
Headmaster.  You  are  not  worse  off  in  Ireland  in  try- 
ing to  start  a new  University  than  they  would  have 
been  in  England  if  they  had  tried  to  start  it  fifty  years 

8974.  Is  not  the  fact  that  laymen  in  Ireland  are  so 
few  and  far  between  in  the  schools  really  due  to  the 
comparative  expense.  I think  your  lordship  "said 
you  can  get  an  excellent  Christian  'Brother  for  £40 
a year,  while  at  our  Board  we  often  pay  £120'  for  a 
very  inefficient  National  teacher  ; is  not  that  so? — That 
is  undoubtedly  a reason,  and  in  regard  to  the  other 
Orders,  the  same  thing  prevails.  I dqn’t  know  that  the 
official  staff  of  teachers  at  Clongowes,  for  example,  in- 
cludes any  except  members  of  the  Order.  They  have 
other  teachers  whom  they  bring  in  for  special  purposes, 
but  as  long  as  they  have  qualified  teachers  of  their  own 
Order,  I presume  they  prefer  them. 

8975.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  through  unfor- 
tunate circumstances  there  really  is  no  prospect  in 
Ireland  of  having  an  educated  body  of  laymen  devoted 
to  education,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
money  in  the  profession? — If  so,  I don’t  see  that  we  can 
help  that.  If  the  system  of  teaching  that  they  prefer  is 
teaching  in  large  schools  conducted  by  Orders,  they  can- 
not have  the  other  teachers  too.  If  the  University  re- 
sults in  creating  a body  of  educated  laymen,  who  would 
prefer  not  to  be  taught  by  these  Orders,  then  lay 
teachers  will  spring  up  ; but  it  is  only  right  to  say, 
as  regards  any  laymen  whom  I have  met,  who  were 
educated  in  Clongowes  or  other  places,  that  they  seemed 
to  be  quite  satisfied  with  their  teachers. 


8976.  But  the  very  serious  result  of  such  a state  of 
things  is,  that  a new  University  or  College,  if  it  is 
founded,  can  never  really  resemble  in  essentials  Trinity 
College.  In  Trinity  College,  at  the  present  day,  the 
laymen  are  predominant ; your  lordship  knows  that, 
after  the  present.  Board,  there  will  probably  never  be 
a Board  again  with  more  than  one  clergyman  on 
it,  and  certainly  among  the  Junior  Fellows  all  the 
authority  is  in  the  hands  of  the  laymen ; outside  of 
Trinity  College,  however,  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  teaching  Orders  can  do  tlheir  work  so  much  more 
cheaply,  the  salaries  offered  to  laymen  are  so  small 
that  it  is  Tery  unlikely  that  it  will  ever  be  possible 
for  the  Catholics  to  supply  a governing  body  of  laymen 
of  sufficient  status,  excluding  practising  barristers  and 
practising  doctors? — If  the  Roman  Catholics  cannot 
supply  a governing  body  for  their  own  University  I 
cannot  help  them.  It  would  be  an  argument  against 
giving  them  one  at  all,  and  the  difficulty  arises  precisely 
in  the  same  degree,  whether  you  are  forming  a govern- 
ing body  for  'a  College  or  for  a University. 


8977.  I wish  to  put  one  question  to  you,  on  account 
of  your  experience  on  the  National  Board,  in  regard  to 
a statement  made  by  Mr.  Frank  Hugh  O’Donnell  in  a 
book  which  he  has  written,  called  “ The  Ruin  of  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland.”  To  introduce  it  I might  say  that,  leav- 
ing out  the  Secondary  Schools,  we  come  to  the  National 
Schools,  in  which  the  salaries  for  laymen  are^much  more 
satisfactory  than  in  many  Secondary  Schools— in  fact, 
the  maximum  salary  attainable  by  a layman  in  a 
National  School  under  the  new  system  is  about  £200  a 
year,  £175  of  which  is  fixed.  Mr.  Frank  Hugh  O’Donnell 
speaks  of  the  unfortunate  position  of  the  lay  teacher, 
even,  in  the  National  Schools.  He  says  that  in 
these  Schools,  where  you  have  got  .12,000  teachers, 
they  exist  in  a state  of  menial  dependence  on  the 
Managers— he  speaks  of  the  iron  dictatorship  of  the 
Managers— and  that  their  position  is  such  that  they  may 
be  dismissed  by  the  Managers,  without  any  practical 
appeal ; I should  be  glad  to  know  from  your  lordslnp 
whether  you  agree  with  that  representation  of  the 
position  of  the  National  teachers  under  the  National 
Board?— I am  afraid  it  is  a “lang  cry  from  that 
question  to  University  Education. 


Londox. 
hay  22,  10p2. 

The  Right 
Hon.  Herald' 
b'itzUibbon, 
X.L.D. 
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London  E978.  I might  say  that  the  Primary  School  lealds  up 
“ to  the  University? — Yes  ; but  the  status  of  National 

Hay  22,  1902.  teachers  has,  I believe,  been  seriously  altered  since  I 
left  the  Board. 

The  Eight  8979.  It  has  certainly  been  much  improved, 

Hon.  Gerald  but  not  as  regards  the  Managers  ? — If  so,  1 don’t 

FitzGibbon,  know  what  to  say.  The  difficulty  about  the  status  of 
lay  teachers  is  a very  old  one,  and  arises,  to  my  mind, 
from  facts  that  are  not  connected  with  the  present 
matter  at  all.  There,  is  no  douut  that  there  is  a very 
small  class  of  lay  teachers  either  in  Primary  or  in 
Secondary  Schools,  connected  with  the  Roman  Cauholio 
Church,  who  are  outside  the  Church  or  Orders  connected 
with  the  Church.  The  fact  of  their  having  teachers  be- 
longing to  these  Orders  has  many  advantages  and  some 
disadvantages.  Among  the  disadvantages  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  puls  the  professional  lay  teacher  to 
greater  difficulties  in  finding  a livelihood,  and  it 
cheapens  the  market  against  him. 

8980.  With  regard  to  the  iron  dictatorship  of  the 
Managers,  I have  seen  little  of  it  during  my  time  at 
the  National  Board.  There  were  a couple  of  cases  in 
which  the  Managers  treated  their  teachers  with  great 
harshness,  but,  in  general,  the  Managers  took  the  part 
of  the  teacher's,  and  so  far  from  iron  dictatorship,  the 
difficulty  the  National  Board  have  is  to  persuade 
Managers  to  get  rid  of  teachers  who  are  inefficient? — I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  was  not  always  the  case.  I remem- 
ber two  cases  in  which  we  had  to  try  to  protect  the 
teacher  against  the  Manager. 

8981.  Mr.  WniFian  Waiu>. — -Bearing  on  the  point 
raised  by  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  as  to  tflie  respective  ad- 
vantages of  a new  University  for  Catholics,  as  opposed 
to  on  autonomous  College  in  a reformed  Royal  Univer- 
sity, don’t  you  -think  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  if  a 
new  University,  that  might  be  regarded  as  more  or  less 
denominational,  were  instituted  at  once,  its  degrees,  how- 
ever good  intrinsically,  might  not  carry  the  same  value  as 
the  degrees  hi  a reformed  Royal  University? — -I  am 
afraid  that  would  depend  on  the  value  that  is  attached 
to  the  present  degrees  of  the  Royal  University.  I don’t 
like  to  say  anything  derogatory  of  that  body,  but  I do 
say  that  the  graduates  of  the  old  Queen’s  University, 
and  also  the  graduates  of  Dublin  University,  prefer 
their  degrees  to  those  of  the  Royal ; and  I think  that  any 
new  College  in  the  Royal,  started  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  the  claims  of  one  denomination,  at  all  events 
should  be  regarded  by  that  denomination  themselves  as 
worth  going  to.  That  point  of  the  value  of  the  degrees 
does  appear  t-o  me  to  have  a very  important  bearing  on 
the  question  between  a College  and  a University.  At 
present,  the  graduates  of  the  Royal  University  always 
try  to  identify  their  degrees  with  their  College; 
and  if  to-morrow  you  should  make  a University  for 
all  Ireland,  and  put  Trinity  College  in  to  it,  I have  no 
doubt  that  every  man  connected  with  Trinity  College 
would  take  care  to  show  that  his  degree  was  earned  in 
that  particular  College,  of  the  University.  If  a new 
University  is  to  be  started,  its  character  will  depend  on 
the  men  who  start  it,  and  it  will  have  to  make  its  own 
reputation.  I have  expressed  my  opinion,  and  I hold 
strongly,  that,  at  first,  it  can  not  have  the  same  repu- 
tation as  Trinity  College.  Whether  it  would  ever  have  it 
would  depend  on  itself.  I don’t  consider  that  the  present 
prestige  of  the  Royal  University  degrees  would  neces- 
sarily be  sufficient  to  prevent  a new  University  from 
starting  fair  as  against  it. 

8982.  Don’t  ypp  think  it  possible,  if  it  began  as  a 


College  connected  with  the  new  reformed  Royal  Umver 
sity,  and  maintaining  necessarily,  the  same  standard 
as  Belfast  Queen’s  College,  that,  that  would  insure 
before  the  public  mind,  a certain  value  to  the  decree*’ 
which  it  would  not  insure  if  it  started  simply  as  a 
brand  new  institution,  with  no  history  at  all  ?— -If  yoil 
start  a new  University,  the  value  of  its  degrees  will 
depend  on  itself ; but  if  you  put  a new  College  into 
the  Royal  University  you  meet  two  difficulties  The 
first  is  that  if  the  new  College  stands  on  the  same  basis 
as,  say  Belfast,  you  will  at  once  have  a conflict  between 
the  value  of  the  degrees  of  the  new  College  and  the 
value  of  the  degrees  of  the  Belfast  College;  but  each 
will  be  liable  to  depreciation  by  its  connection  with 
the  other,  and  you  will  also  have  to  alter  a lot  of  things 
that  I don’t  see  how  you  are  to  deal  with— for  as  I 
understand  the  present  constitution  of  the  Royal  j 
could  open  a College  or  school  to-morrow,  and  send  tip 
anybody  I liked  to  get  a degree  in  the  Royal.  R 
fact,  there  is  no  constitutional  affiliation  between  the 
Royal  University  and  any  teaching  place. 

8983.  I am  supposing  a new  state  of  things.  I am 

supposing  the  Belfast  College  and  the  new  Catholic 
institution,  were  both  autonomous  Colleges,  as  nearly  rs 
possible  Universities,  but  still  with  a common  standard 
kept  up?— But  then  you  will  have  to  deal  with  the 
other  Colleges  that  are  there  already.  In  other  words 
in  order  to  bring  the  new  College  into  the  Royal 
University  on  the  same  basis  with  the  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  you  must  alter  the  present  status  of 
the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  because  the  present  status 
of  that  College  is  only  the  same  as  that  of  every  other 
p.ace  that  chooses  to  send  up  students.  I am  speaking  ] 
now  of  a subject  that  I don’t  thoroughly  understand,  I 

because  I have  never  been  able  to  see  upon  what  the 
supposed  value  of  the  Royal  University  degree  depends.  I 

8984.  Suppose  that  the  Catholic  College  belonged  ! 

to  a University  like  the  old  Queen’s,  would  not  that  i 
go  further  to  establiah  the  value  of  the  degrees  than  if 
you  were  beginning  anew?  After  the  value  of  its  de-  ! 
grees  was  admitted  by  the  public  mind,  it  might  develop  i 
later  into  a separate  University  ?— If  the  Queen’s  College,  , 

Belfast, _ and  the  new  College,  are  put  upon  the  same 
new  basis  with  regard  to  the  Royal  University,  then  the 
status  of  the  new  one,  and  the  new  status  of  the 
old.  will  be  something  different  from  what  now  exists. 

If  you  go  that  far  in  the  way  of  change,  it  is  hard  to 
see  the  end  of  the  difficulties  of  tethering  Belfast  and  ■ 
the  new  College  together. 

8985.  But  before  the  public  it  would  ensure  a certain 
standard.  A new  institution  would  have  no  ascertain- 
able standard  ? — It  would  have  no  standard  except  what  [ 
the  circumstances  of  its  creation  would  give  it.  It  might 

to  have  whatever  prestige  it  deserves  as  a new  thing,  1 
and  I am  not  prepared,  at  all,  to  say  that  that  prestige 
would  be  less  than  that  of  the  existing  Royal  Univer-  I 
sily.  But  you  appear  to  contemplate  making  a serious  f 
change  in  the  Royal  University,  and  if  so,  until  the 
change  is  made,  I don’t  know  what  its  prestige  will  be 
when  it  has  been  changed. 

8986.  You  don’t  think  that  the  fact  of  having  an 
equal  standard  with  -that  of  Belfast  would  give  it  a 
new  start?— I am  afraid  that  that  would  expose  Belfast 
to  considerab.c  danger,  because,  if  the  new  College  is  as 
successful  as  its  friends  think  they  can  make  it,  Belfast 
will  be  very  heavily  handicapped.  In  the  first  place  it 
will  be  a hundred  miles  away  from  the  seat  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  new  one  will  lie  in  Dublin. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Mr  F.  Hugh 
O’Donnell, 

U.A. 


E.  Hugh  O’Donnell,  Esq.,  m.a.,  examined. 


8987.  Chaibiian. — Mr.  O’Donnell,  you  have  sent  us 
copies  of  a book  which  you  have  recently  published, 
and  you  have  mentioned  in  your  letter  that  you-  would 
present  yourself  for  examination  as  to  any  questions 
we  might  jlesire  to  put  to  you  on  the  subject  of  our 
inquiry.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  is  con- 
tained in  your  book? — I have  drawn  up  a statement 
independent  of  the  book,  which,  to  some  extent,  com- 
pletes it.  It  consists  more  of  notes  than  anything 


else.  If  you  wish,  I will  read  it;  but  I am  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commission. 

8988.  Well,  we  have  got  your  book,  and  the  sum- 
mary of  your  evidence ; and  I do  not  think  we  need 
trouble  you  further? — Very  well.  I am  sorry  you  did 
not  save  me  the  trouble  ul  writing  it,  as  I do  not  feel 
very  well. 

8989.  I am  very  sorry  to  hear  that. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 
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The  Rev.  William  Todd  Martin,  d.d.,  d.lit.,  Secretary  of  Faculty,  Professor  in  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly’s  College,  Belfast,  and  Member  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  for  Ireland,  examined. 

8990.  Chairman. — Dr.  Todd  Martin,  you  are  one  of  eral  Assembly — were  granted  tfhe  use  of  class-rooms 

the  Professors  in  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly’s  and  were  admitted  to  the  College  faculty.  The  Insti- 

Oollege  in  Belfast,  and  a member  of  the  Intermediate  tution  was,  however,  wholly  neutral  as  between  de- 

Education  Board  for  Ireland? — Yes,  my  lord.  nominations. 

0991.  We  are  anxious  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  The  resolution  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  approving  of 
assistance  here  in  our  inquiry,  and  perhaps  you  will  the  Belfast  College  as  furnishing  a suitable  under- 

iindly  give  us  any  views  that  occur  to  you  as  tending  in  graduate  course  for  candidates  for  the  ministry,  was 

that  direction  1 — I shall  do  so,  my  lord.  I wish  to  say,  passed  with  much  expression  of  satisfaction,  at  the 

at  the  outset,  that  I am  not  here  in  a representative  annual  meeting  in  1815.  'Unhappily  not  many  years 

capacity.  I have  come  at  the  call  of  the  Commission  to  after  a bitter  controversy  arose  owing  to  the  spread  of 
state  my  own  personal  views  on  the  subject  of  inquiry — Arian  doctrine.  The  Unitarian  party  having  a pre- 
views to  which  it  is  to  be  understood  no  one  but  myself  dominant  influence  in  the  Institution,  the  Presbyterian 

is  committed.  The  supreme  opportunity  of  putting  Irish  Church  declined  any  longer  to  recognize  the  “ general 

education  in  the  way  of  a satisfactory  and  final  settle-  certificate,”  also  withdrawing  candidates  for  the  ministry 

ment  was  lost  to  the  British  Government  when,  in  the  from  certain  classes  closely  associated  with  Theology, 

earlier  part  of  last  century,  instead  of  establishing  a For  a Church  anxious  to  maintain  a high  standard 

.comprehensive  national  system,  such  as  that  projected  of  ministerial  education,  this  condition  of  things  was 

by  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  statesmen  contented  themselves  intolerable.  A special  meeting  of  the  General  As- 

witli  a provisional  arrangement  for  elementary  instruc-  sembly  was  convened  in  1044,  and  steps  were  taken  to 

tion  leaving  to  the  chances  of  the  future  the  Inter-  raise  funds  to  found,  for  the  education  of  the  Church’s 

mediate  and  University  departments.  A great  national  students,  a College  which  should  be  wholly  under  the 
system,  complete  from  the  Primary  School  to  the  Uni-  authority  of  the  Assembly.  What  was  specially  aimed 
rasity  would,  I am  persuaded,  have  awakened  en-  at  was  an  adequate  and  complete  'Collegiate  training, 
thusiasm  by  the  largeness  and  boldness  of  its  concep-  under  the  eye  and  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Church, 
tion,  and  the  hope  with  which  it  would  have  inspired  f°f  students  looking  toward  the  office  of  the  Christian 
the  people.  But  instead,  the  system  set  up  by  the  ministry.  Application  was  made  to  tlie  Government 
State  in  1831,  was  avowedly  no  more  than  a provision  f°r  aid  in  carrying  out  this  project.  To  ask  for  State 
for  the  elementary  education  of  the  poorer  class  of  the  endowment  was  reasonable.  That  the  Church  was. 
community.  This  feeble,  half-hearted  policy  tended  bound  to  take  careful  oversight  of  those  to 
to  encourage  opposition  ; voluntary  effort  had  to  meet  whom  she  was  about  to  commit  the  spiritual  teaching 
the  most  urgent  needs  ; new  interests  were  created  ; °f  her  people,  is  obvious  ; and  it  will  hardly  be  dis-  ’ 
and  every  year  made  the  practical  problem  more  puted  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  entitled  to 
difficult  of  solution.  When  the  Queen’s  Colleges  were  State  aid  in  this  work,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
founded,  the  same  halting  policy  was  followed.  Only  candidates  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  were 
provincial  Colleges  were  set  up.  Dublin,  with  the  being  trained  in  the  endowed  College  of  Maynooth,  and 
population  to  which  it  is  the  educational  centre,  was  the  Established  Church  had  all  that  it  needed  in  Trinity 
not  included.  A vacant  place  was  left  for  the  creation  College. 

of  a strictly  denominational  University  College.  When  The  Government  refused  to  provide  an  undergrade  . 
in  another  thirty  years  it  became  necessary  to  do  ake  course  under  the  care  of  the  Assembly,  having  in 
something  to  further  Intermediate  Education,  the  field  v‘ew  fche  establishment  of  a fully-equipped  University 
was  already  so  occupied  that  tlie  Government  of  the  College  in  Belfast- ; but  an  enlarged  endowment  of  the  . 
day  did  not  venture  to  face  tho  position  directly,  but  Assembly's  Theological  School  was  granted.  The  As- 
had  recourse  to  an  ingenious  way  of  getting  round  it  sembly  fell  in  with  this  arrangement.  The  class  cer- 
by  lavish  distribution  of  prizes  to  pupils,  and  the  payment  t-ificates  of  tlie  Queen's  College  Professors  were  ac- 
of  a liberal  price  to  heads  of  schools  for  the  “ manu-  cepted,  and  the  degree  in  Arts  now  attainable  in  the 

factored  article.”  The  dissolution  of  the  Queen’s  Queen’s  University  took  the  place  of  the  “general 

University,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Royal  University  certificate.”  - 

in  its  room,  was  the  consummation  of  this  piece-  The  close  connection  between  the  theological  edu-  . 
meal  policy.  But  difficulties  evaded  are  apt  to  reap-  cation  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  and  the  Univer- 

pear.  Tlie  problem  is  still  with  us,  causing  unrest  sity  system  may,  perhaps,  )5e  best  indicated  by  reference 

and  dissatisfaction,  and  hindering  the  best  work.  It  the  fact  that  a.l  our  students  are  required  to  attend 
would  'be  a boon  of  incalculable  value  to  Ireland  if  College  at  least  six  complete  sessions— the  first  three 
some  practical  scheme  could  he  devised  for  extending  years  in  the  undergraduate  course,  which  must  be  taken 
University  teaching  in  directions  in  which  extension  i*1  a College  of  University  status,  the  remaining  three 
is  needed,  and  in  the  working  out  of  which  a true  years  in  a recognized  theological  school.  The 
academic  spirit  might  be  fostered.  change  from  the  Queen’s  University  -to  the  Royal, 

Before  taking  up  tlie  general  question,  I should  like  mailing  attendance  optional,  has  caused  no  little  in- 
to refer  briefly  to  the  relation  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  convenience  to  the  Church  authorities,  arid  in  not  a 

Church  to  the  Irish  University  system.  In  some  re-  few  cases  serious  hardship  to  students  who  may  have 

spects  it  has  not,  ns  far  as  I have  observed,  been  put  graduated,  sometimes  with  high  honours,  from  private 
quite  clearly  before  the  Commission.  tuition.  For  the.  Church  refuses  to  relax  tlie  rule  . 

The  point  at  which  the  -Irish  University  Question  requiring  attendance  at  a University  College.  A de- 
first,  and  most  acutely,  affected  the  Presbyterian  . gree  is  not  indispensable ; attendance  is.  In  illustra- 

Church  was  the  lack  of  suitable  means  available  in  . ~i°n  I might  cite  the  case  of  one  of  our  students  of 

this  country  for  the  training  of  candidates  for  the  a few  years  ago,,  who  took,  on  entering  Queen's  College, 
Christian  ministry.  From  the  'Cromwellian  period  till  Belfast,  second  literary  scholarship,  as  well  as  the  . 
1793  higher  education  was  denied  to  Presbyterians  in  first  Scholarship  on  the  science  side,  and  who  gradu-  ■ 
Ireland.  They  were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  ated  with  distinction  in  tlie  Royal  University,  and 
Scottish  Universities  ; and  even  when  the  degrees  of  who,  besides,  gained  a high  place  in  the..  Wranglers’  . 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  were  opened’  to  Roman  Catho-  list  at  Cambridge,  yet  had,  in  compliance  -with  our  law, 
lies  and  Presbyterians,  this  concession  hardly  at  all  to  g°  t>ack  to  Queen’s  College  and  complete  liis  literary  . 
look  for  men  to  Scotland.*  Besides,  Dublin  was  then  course  by  taking  a second  year  m Greek, 
hardly  as  accessible  to  them  as  Glasgow ; and  in  _ The  Presbyterian  Church  regards  the  collegiate  train-  . 
Scotland  the  poor  student  did  not  fear  disparagement  ing  which  it  implies,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
on  account  of  the  slenderness  of  his  purse.  . significance  of  a degree  in  Arts.  A degree  which  is  not 

. The  founding  of  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution—'  evidence  of  a full  undergraduate  course  of  attendance 
in. the  establishing  of  which  the.  Presbyterians  had  a at  College  is  defective,  and  does  not  open  the  way  to 
chief  part,  rendered  available  at  home  collegiate  teach-  our  Theological  course.  ...  , 

teg  of  a high  order.  An  alliance  with  the  College  The  agitation  in  favour  of  the  founding  of  a College  - 
department  was  entered  into  by  resolution  of  the  Synod  under  the  control  of  the  Church,  as  projected  by  tho 
of  Ulster.  The  "general  certificate”  of  the  Institution  Assembly  of  1844,  bore  fruit  in  the  Maguo  bequest, 
was  accepted  as  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  equivalent  whioh  was  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1846, 
Jo  a degree  in  Arts.  Professors,  in  Church  History  and  just  at  the  time,  when  the'  Queen’s  University  scheme  . 
Theology  chosen  by  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  Professors  was  before  the  country.  The  majority  of  the  Assembly  ; 
te  the  same  subjects  chosen  by  the  Secession  Synod— the  ’ wished  to  use  the  bequest  to  strengthen  the  Theological 
two'  Presbyterian  bodies  aferwarda  united  in  the ; Gen-.  School ; but  the  Trustees,  fortified  by  adjudgment,  of  the  ; 

* [In  1702,  43  Trish  Students  matriculated  in  tho  University  of  Glasgow,  the  total  number  of  matriculations  being  134. 
*teids  “History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,”  Vol.  II.,  p.  495. — W.  T.  M.] 


London.  ' 
May  22,  1902. 

The  Rev. 
William  Todd 
Martin,  d.d., 
D.LIT. 
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Master  of  the  Rolls,  which  declared  that  under  the  will  whole  educational  system,  may  be  matter  of  opinion 

they  had  power  to  choose  the  site,  resolved  to  exefcise'  ’ The  fact  is  dear- that  the  great  'body  of  Roman  .Catholic 

May  22, 1902.  their  rights,  and  placed  the  College  at  Londonderry;  • students  refuse  to  ('liter.  Trinity  ■ -College,  anld  that  th 
~ — The  movement  which  issued  in  the  founding  of  the  State  is  impotent  to  force  them  into  it.  e 


_ — iud  founding  of  the 

rneKev.  Magee  CoJege  must  not  be’ taken  as  indicating  a desire 
Martfn  nn  l°  se.parate  students  for  the  ministry  from  those 

— 1 ‘ pursuing  their  studies  with  a view  to  the  lay  pro- 

fessions. On  the  contrary,  the  Presbyterian  Church 


Is  there  any  reasonable  modification  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege that  would  bring  this  antagonism  to  an  end?  I 
fear  not.  The  changes  necessary  would  be  s 


“.'.viiii is.  Mie  contrary,  tiie  i'resbyterian  Uiiurch  iii.it,  nreat  ininrv  would  <„  u r?-t 

tl"!  bna,ir  ™USe'  “•  Msl0,r  *■  educational  tojtnlfan.  7!  do  not  if 
of  the  scotch  Colleges  would  show.  The  wider  associa-  advocate  that  this  ancient  I Juivei-sitv  pnll„„o  jL 
tions  are,  indeed,  of  special  value  in  the  case  of  those  wSted  so “ «?«wiU  be 

wdio  are  called  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  Even  after  such  a revolution  it  mifrhlfhe  thn/tl  Pa*St‘ 
dn°clncrendie  ^’^rian  Churcfhes  chargeable  dents  in  whose  interests  the  changes  were  made  wSd^as 
tincmg  undue  timidity  or  anxiety  m guarding  a body,  still  choose  to  remain  outside,  andconW 


with  evincing  undue  timidity  or  anxiety  in  guarding 
their  students  against  exposure  to  philosophic 
scientific  heresies.  Within  mv  own  thoiv  nooi 


to  put  forward  ii  claim  for  University  arrangements 
more  in  harmony  with  their  creed. 

The  Puritan  Parliament  of  1649  thought  a second 
College  m Dublin  necessary,  and  took  steps  towards  its 


scientific  heresies.”  Within  my  own  time  their* ecclesi- 
astical students  have  attended,  with  approval,  the 
lectures  of  Professors  as  diverse  in  doctrine  as  Ferricr 

mmit  m which  they  are  to  exercise  tlieir  profession.  think  be  iman.imi+.r  So  ’mw  no  +vL  n:i„„.  i , u’, 1 


sLiJEzslg*' wm  “ie  ed”a,ioa  rf  “ndi-  rtn# 

•trace  the  Assembly's  deliverances  w erf  hostile  to  the  thISt  L htoteTi ’Stfw”  rf®””  ,w°!e'  "Vt1 
measure,  on  the  broad  around  of  nrmnsi+inn  tn  rU  , nI  ’.,  • , ®n  as  Pr«bi7  certain  that  m face  of  the 

nominationalism  g opposition  to  de-  opposition  that  would  be  aroused,  no  measure  propos- 

' Before  passing  from  the  Church  standpoint  I miclit  +i!£  the  ecc*Miasbieal  authority  of  any  Cliurch 

be  permitted  tog  call  attention  to  tlm  krger’  interests  twer  to  SDaKTS04  Tth  fY1  inves,ed 
which  Presbyterians  have  in  the  full  equipment  of  ^ e<1.*Lliat,0IJ  la7meP  for  th® 

higher  education.  Until  the  founding  Queen’s  debate^Aw’  fSt  ^0’ ordealofparliamentary 
College.  Belfast,  a small  yearly  grant  to  the  Oolle-e  tJPr,  A -l  other  grounds  of  determined  op- 
department  of  the  Academical  institution  was  all  that  and >Je?  mg  £ree<lom  of  research: 
it  was  considered  necessary  to  do  for  the  North  and  t‘,,i?T  S °n  10  direction  of  any  Church  body 
the  local  Queen’s  College  h«* been far  from  KberSv  rep^ant  • to  lay  ^inion-  Tho  field  of 

dealt  with.  In  the  altered  conditions  of  te-rW  +),T  know-edge  is  so  vast,  and  specialisation  is 

parsimony  with  which  higher  education  for  Nnrf-h»m  l rned  ln,t°  sucb  minuteness  of  detail,  that,  the  modem 
students  has  been  heretofore  administered  ought  nit  to  tro^In^  cccle^astical 

whatever  the  recommendations  which  this  Commission  SShttfdeiSS?  it  rill  of  ^ f .,w,'ic1!’  “ the 
may  deem  it  right  to  make,  maybe,  efficiency  will  not  SZfTi  i ‘ dlT,t  !t.Eelf  “ f«7?,Jr 

be  put  in  peril  through  an  undue  regard  to*  economy.  impJbaUe  that  Par  majr,Hce  lb  be  lnlh,7 

Presbyterian  interests  will  be  deeply  affected  by  what  veSSueS Lafed tol k,  °V<?r 

may  be  done  Belfast  is  the  centre  of  Irish  Presby-  autS^^ 

tenans,  and  its  educational  interests  are,  in  a special  rptum  to  ti?D  i16  1 b th.af  Parliament,  will 

manner,  bound  up  with  the  liberal  mu  foment  oJlq  j “Se  pnnaple  of  tests,  either  in  distrilutaon 

efficient  rf  its  MlJ.  «!»'?“»*  “I  £ to  .b.tote  „ fa  th.  crratim  of  . g„ei„inf 

To  one  other  point  I should  like  to  call  attention  i «tihor  the  establishment  of 

Whon  th.  QoJI*  UnivIrSv  »•*  fomded,  ttZ  ZX£tE3&  Z ^ T°f ^ S*1  7"“ 

to  be  met  was  mainlv  the  need*  of  tt,o  n„n,  v e!'™uncti  opposition  so  wide  and  convinced  and  per- 

p"pitio»To\hTfatfs°  ;hScs«.e/h”a  sTte”  i"bis?  srtZIdaH 

In  proposed  changes  they  would  rightly  look  for  a more  guarantees  for  the  nroteoHoi^of  f -u  te,achm^  wl,  J 
just  representation— in  so  far  as  the  principle  of  ^tJr®.?rotec1 ^°?.  of.f«th  and  morals,  and 

representation  mav  be  adopted  * 

.,t.™„  „d  improved  .^..tion,  S °^„d  to  hrSrtd",8”“  ‘1'  * 

(1°)  Are  thfcSSJes  oTu  “verity  S”!ua5“ot0,fa  OolT.™°fa^ S'lSd  fe,"““BarJr  to.“JaP* 

number  and  accessibility?  and  (3)  in  what  respects  do  roim!hW  di  G h!a7  more  full7  to  their  sur; 


The  point  most  keenly  discussed’  is  as  to  the  necessity 
lor  a second  State- endowed  College  in  Dublin  along- 

Sfe.J'gfr  . » “ pl*a  a»*  « present 

irinity  College  does  not  answer  to  the  requirements  -of 


„ ,fc  • . , , “i  *■  ““VC  mil  uoiisiUBIVU  uur  Jiavc  a 

sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Colleges,  and  the  probable 
conditions  on  which  their  proeperity  may  depend,  to 
form  for  myself  a judgment. 

Tke  Presbyterian  College'  at  Londonderry  presents 
a h'  Tr.°.b^6nl'  . 4s  a College  whose  Professors  are 


a ; large  number  of  those  to  -whom  Dublin  ls'  the  ap-  subieot  to  **  ^&Se^.noae  -Professors  arB 

propnate  educationaJ.’  centre.  Whether  the  obnositmu  Ht  4 rell1^10'ua  tests,  bein&  required,  as  a 
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departments,  and  the  putting  of  the  secular  department 
under  a body  of  governors  free  from  Ohurcli  control. 
Whether  the  General  Assembly  would  feel  at  liberty 
to  sanction  so  wide  a departure  from  the  intention  of 
the  Magee  bequest,  or  whether  it  would  be  judged 
advisable  still  to  retain  in  the  power  of  the  Church  the 
means  of  giving  to  candidates  for  tihe  ministry  a com- 
plete Collegiate  course,  in  view  of  possible  adverse 
changes  in  the  Colleges  under  State  control,  I am  not  in 
a position  to  say. 

In  University  extension  special  regard  must  be  had  to 
the  right  of  lady  students  to  share  in  the  benefactions  of 
the  State.  There  should,  I think,  be  established  in 
close  connection  with  at  least  Trinity  College,  Belfast 
College,  and  the  proposed  new  College,  Dublin,  Halls 
for  women  students,  in  which  members  of  the  College 
staff,  as  well  as  lady  Professors,  might  lecture.  The 
details  could  be  easily  adjusted.  One  thing  is  certain, 
women  can  never  again  be  excluded  from  the  advan- 
tages of  University  Education,  and  from  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  University  degrees. 

As  to  modification  and  extension  of  courses  in  already 
existing  Colleges,  I neeld  not  trouble  the  Commission 
with  any  views  of  my  own.  You  have  had  on  this 
part  of  the  subject  testimony  from  those  who  speak 
with  the  authoritativeness  of  special  experience.  De- 
velopment in  the  direction  of  Practical  Science  and 
kindred  subjects  will,  doubtless,  he  carried  far 
in  any  changes  that  may  be  made.  I 

■should  hope,  however,  that  the  Arts  School  will 
1)8  recognised  as  of  chief  importance  as  a means  of 
intellectual  culture.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  the  direct 
■door  of  entrance  into  any  of  the  professions — that  its 
function  is  the  perfecting  of  the  man  himself — should 
secure  for  it  special  encouragement.  In  a College  like 
the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
an  energetic  business  community,  it  would  be  a grievous 
mistake,  while  urging  forward,  and  that  rightly,  the 
more  immediately  practical  subjects  of  study,  to  neglect 
those  of  greatest  educative  value — Literature  and  Pure 
Science. 

There  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  the  organisa- 
tion and  government  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  and  what 
I have  to  say  on  this  matter  would  apply  also  to  the 
proj)osed  College  in  Dublin.  Each  State-endowed  Col- 
lege should  offer  to  some  of  the  best  students  a career 
within  the  College  itself — tlie  selection  to  be  by  competi- 
tion and  the  reward  only  conferred  where  there  is  dis- 
tinguished excellence.  The  Fellows  so  chosen  would 
form  a part  of  the  professorial  staff  and  a permanent 
constituent  in  the  leaching  and  governing  body.  It  could 
be  made  a condition  of  appointment  that  those  selected 
in  this  way  should,  either  before  or  after  the  examina- 
tion, pursue  a course  of  special  study  or  research  under 
some  illustrious  teacher  in  another  University,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  narrowing  influence  of  a student  life  local 
and  limited. 

One  of  the  evils  under  which  the  Queen’s  University 
suffered  was  the  too  firm  grip  in  which  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment held  the  Colleges,  and  connected  with  that  the 
narrow,  parsimonious  spirit  in  which  they  were  ad- 
ministered. Avowedly  non -sectarian  and  for  the  people, 
they,  nevertheless,  were  nob  enabled  to  offer  to  the  stu- 
dent a career  within  their  walls.  The  most  brilliant 
man  of  his  time  could  not  count  on  advancement 
through  his  ability  or  learning.  He  could  only  hope 
that  should  a vacancy  occur  in  the  professorial  staff  in 
ms  subject  and  in  his  day,  he  might,  perhaps,  be 
chosen  for  the  appointment ; but  that  depended  on  the 
president  and  the  Chief  Secretary  being  agreed  as  to 
his  claims.  So  the  foremost  men  found  their  work  out- 
side, and  the  Colleges  more  and  more  assumed  the  func- 
tion of  institutions,  undoubtedly  most  efficient,  in  which 
young  men  are  admirably  prepared  for  entering  the 
professions  or  the  public  service. 

We  shall  not  have  the  best  and  healthiest  University 
rite  until  room  is  found  within  the  Colleges  for  a pro- 
portion of  the  ablest  students.  Besides  Fellowships 
won  in  open  competition  would  form  a real  and  per- 
manent non-sectarian  constituent  in  the  University  or- 
ganisation ; for  in  these  cases  the  selection  would,  I 
assume,  be  determined  not  by  denominational  connec- 
ion  or  political  favour,  but  by  the  brains  and  scholar- 
ship of  the  candidate. 

The  teaching  staff  would  also  include  Professors  ap- 
Pomtedeither  by  the  Crown  or  by  a local  College  autho- 
™y-  Possibly  the  practically  best  mode  of  selection 
would  he  to  submit  the  names  of  candidates  to  the 
particular  school  to  which  appointments  aro  to  be  made 
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and  also  to  the  academic  body.  The  names,  with  re- 
port, might  then  be  submitted  to  the  Crown,  which 
would  appoint. 

The  government  of  the  several  Colleges  should  be 
largely  in  the  hands  of  those  most  interested  in  its  suc- 
cess. For  the  purposes  of  internal  discipline  and  ad- 
ministration, it  seems  to  me  there  might  be  a group- 
ing of  all  Chair's  in  three  or  four  schools,  say-,  Arts, 
Medicine,  Practical  Science,  and  that  these  schools 
might  be  treated  as  units  for  the  purpose  of  organisa- 
tion, the  representatives  of  each  administering  their  de- 
partment, subject  to  the  larger  academic  body,  com- 
posed of  all  the  Fellows  and  teaching  staff.  In  addition 
to  the  academic  body,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a 
Council  composed  of  representatives  of  the  schools  of 
the  College,  of  the  graduates  on  its  register,  and  of 
eminent  men  representing  the  great  interests  in  touch 
with  the  College  ; of  these  last  some  might  be  named  by 
the  academic  body,  some  by  the  graduates,  some  by  bene- 
factors of  the  College,  some  by  the  Crown.  But  a scheme 
of  organisation  should  be  determined  mainly  by  its  ob- 
jects, which  woiild  be  to  give  confidence  and  interest  in 
the  administration  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  staff, 
and  keep  the  College  in  touch  with  its  surroundings ; 
while  the  Crown  insists  on  retaining  the  entire  govern- 
ment of  the  College  within  its  grasp,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  State  will  be  left  to  provide  tlie  funds. 

So  far  as  to  the  Colleges:  what  of  the  University? 
It  will  conduce  to  clearness  to  keep  the  two  questions  as 
distinctly  apart  as  is  possible. 

The  proposal  which  seems  to  be  most  favourably  con- 
sidered is  the  plan  of  maintaining,  with  modifications, 
the  existing  Royal  University.  With  it  there  would  be 
incorporated,  or  at  least  very  closely  associated,  the 
University  College,  Dublin,  reorganised  and  endowed, 
and  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  What  other  Colleges 
might  be  joined  with  these  would,  of  course,  depend  on 
further  developments.  Tlie  essential  thing  in  the 
scheme  is  that  the  Royal  University  would  be  main- 
tained and  the  two  Colleges  named  affiliated,  or  closely 
associated  with  it,  forming  the  principal  members  of 
tlie  University  body.  It  is  not  necessary  to  my  argu- 
ment that-  the  number  or  relation  of  the  affiliated  Col- 
leges should  be  more  particularly  defined. 

According  to  this  plan,  Dublin  University  remains 
as  before  the  University  of  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  with  a contingent,  more  or  less  numerous,  of 
Presbyterians  and  other  denominations,  the  Royal 
University  being  established  with  a view  to  the  needs 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  majority  of  tlie  Presby- 
terians, and  others  ; but  mainly  and  in  effect  for  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians.  Now  I may  at 
once  say  that  this  scheme  seems  to  me  very  objection- 
able. The  objections  to  it  are,  in  my  view,  insurmount- 
able. Indeed  it  is,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  the  very  worst 
that  has  been  propounded. 

An  objection  that  emerges  on  the  first  suggestion  of 
tlie  scheme— to  which,  however,  I do  not  wish  to  attach 
undue  weight — is,  that  there  would  be  carried  forward  in- 
to a fresh  venture  the  disfavour  and  suspicions  that  have 
gathered  round  the  Royal  University.  The  endowment 
of  University  College,  and  to  a small  extent  Magee  Col- 
lege, by  appropriating  to  this  purpose  funds  which  Par- 
liament seems  clearly  to  have  intended  to  be  distributed 
in  rewards  to  the  ablest  students,  has  created  mistrust, 
which  the  facts  given  in  detail  in  the  evidence  already 
before  the  Commission  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Univer- 
versity  to  the  rival  Medical  schools  in  connection  with 
it,  has  tended  to  confirm.  These  rumours  and  sus- 
picions, whether  sufficiently  grounded  or  not,  create  an 
atmosphere  unfavourable  to  healthy  University  life. 
Once  a suspicious  temper  is  awakened  it  is  hard  to  re- 
store confidence ; and  confidence  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  the  true  academic  spirit. 

The  task  set  the  Royal  University  was  delicate  and 
difficult.  That  devolving  on  the  administration  of  the 
new  order  would  certainly  not  be  easier.  Look  at  the 
projected  situation.  Trinity  College  is  to  stand  un- 
touched, and  will  in  effect  he  secured  in  quiet  posses- 
sion to  the  members  of  tlie  late  Established  Church  of 
Ireland  and  other  Protestants,  who,  for  its  heritage  of 
fame,  may  choose  it  as  their  University.  The  Roman 
Catholics  may  be  expected  to  frequent  tlie  College  spe- 
cially endowed  for  them  and  adapted  to  their  needs. 
The  Presbyterians  will  in  great  part  keep  to  the  Col- 
lege in  Belfast,  though  some  may  prefer  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  or  may  find  the  inducements  to  join  the  Scotch 
or  English  Universities  were  enticing  In  any  case, 
the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  must  command  but  a 
limited  constituency — a minority  of  the  Protestant 
minority  in  Ireland.  How,  in  these  circumstances,  can 
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the  policy  of  balance,  on  which  the  Royal  University  is 
conducted,  be  maintained?  Certainly,  if  one  looks  at 
the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  a Roman  Catholic, 
this  even  balance  will  seem  hardly  reasonable.  The 
larger  body  of  Protestants  has  been  amply  provided  for 
in  the  College  which,  with  its  University,  has  grown 
into  special  adaptation  to  their  needs.  The  “ man-for- 
man  ” principle  will  then  have  to  be  carried  out  in  a 
University  in  which  Roman  Catholics  are  bound  up 
wiui  the  remainder.  Could  they  be  expected  to  submit 
quietly  to  be  thus  unequally  yoked?  If,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, they  should  demand  a larger  place  and 
freer  action,  the  demand  would  be  far  from  unreason- 
able. But  to  accede  to  it  would  be  obviously  to  put  the 
higher  education  of  the  North  effectively  in  their  con- 
trol. To  my  mind  this  difficulty  is  insurmountable, 
and  is  fata]  to  the  scheme. 

Take  it  either  way,  an  intolerable  situation  is  de- 
vised. If  yon  insist  on  balance,  setting  man  over 
against  man,  you  force  the  Roman  Catholics — that  is 
the  vast  majority  of  Irishmen — to  accept  an  equal  part- 
nership in  office  and  in  power — equal,  and  no  more — 
with  less  than  one-half  of  the  Protestant  minority.  If 
you  disturb  the  balance — ceasing  to  set  man  over  against 
man — and  give  the  majority  the  largest  share,  you 
make  them  predominant,  and  you  place  the  education  of 
the  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  lay  students  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  under  the  control  and  direction  of 
their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen.  In  either 
case  the  arrangement  assuredly  does  not  yield  the  pro- 
mise of  lasting  concord  or  finality. 

I am  aware  that  it  has  been  proposed  that  the 
Colleges  associated  with  the  Royal  University  shall 
each  enjoy  an  autonomy  which  would,  it  is  alleged, 
render  of  no  account  the  composition  of  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  University.  But  a Senate  without 
authority — with  no  power  to  do  wrong  because  not  en- 
trusted with  power  to  do  anything,  is  not  likely  to 
he  set  up.  One  may,  I think,  take  it  that  any  re- 
organisation of  the  Royal  University  will  give  the 
Senate  an  effective  control  in  regard  at  least  to  the 
qualifications  for  degrees.  Let  as  diligent  efforts  as 
possible  he  made  to  remove  grounds  of  objection,  I 
am  persuaded  the  more  thoroughly  this  solution  of 
the  University  problem  is  sifted,  the  less  satisfactory 
will  it  appear.  It  would  require  wisdom  more  than 
human  to  administer  a University  of  the  kind  pro- 
posed with  justice  to  all  interests  embraced  under  it. 
It  would,  indeed,  in  its  very  foundation  involve  in- 
equity as  between  the  great  churches  and  in  relation 
to  other  sections  of  the  community.  University  powers 
and  privileges  would  be  unequally  distributed ; it  would 
besides  have  one  vital  defect — a fatal  flaw — there  could 
not  be  even  the  pretence  of  accepting  it  as  final. 

Perhaps  the  scheme  most  tempting  from  the  point 
of  view  of  facility  of  arrangement  is  that  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four— the  division  into  three.  Candidly  recognising 
the  great  Church  organisations,  and  boldly  avowing  the 
intention  of  adjusting  to  them  the  State-endowed  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  this  plan  would  leave  Trinity 
College  to  the  Episcopalians,  and  would  create  two 
new  Universities  largely  under  ecclesiastical  authority 
for  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians. 

The  plan  appears  simple  and  workable,  but  there 
are  grave  objections  to  it.  It  would  not  be  equitable 
to  begin  with.  To  get  Trinity  College  would  he  to  get 
much  the  finest  estate.  It  would  be  an  unmatched 
boon,  with  its  fame  and  position  and  endowments. 
With  that  share  the  Episcopalians  might  very  well  be 
content;  but  the  scholarly  ambition  of  the  Presby- 
terian student  in  the  North  would  be  enclosed  within 
a somewhat  narrow  provincial  institution,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  would  be  required  to  start  from  an 
entirely  new  beginning,  as  if  he  had  just  then  for  the 
first  time  become  visible  in  the  country.  This  divi- 
sion into  three  would,  no  doubt,  have  one  important 
advantage — that  of  drawing  together  in  each  Univer- 
sity a homogeneous  constituency ; but  the  counter- 
vailing disadvantages  would  be  greater.  Educationally 
viewed,  it  would  be  narrowing,  and  denominationally 
viewed,  it  would  be  unfair ; yet,  with  all,  there  is  more 
to  be  said  for  it  than  for  a reconstituted  Royal  Univer- 
sity, and  I should  decidedly  choose  it  in  preference. 

The  largest  and  most  attractive  scheme  of  all  those 
that  have  been  propounded  is  the  creation  of  one  Uni- 
versity  for  Ireland,  to  he  effected  by  affiliating  with 
Dublin  University  a system  of  CoUeges  fully  equipped 

The  Witnes 


and  administered  under  a plan  of  self-government. 
Mo  doubt  difficulties  would  spring  up  on  every  side  m 
the  endeavour  to  work  out  the  idea  ; but  I question  if 
they  would  be  more  formidable  than  those  to  be  en- 
countered in  giving  effect  to  any  of  tlie  other  pro- 
posals, and  idle  result  would  be  worth  the  effort.  The 
largeness  of  the  scheme  is  in  its  favour ; it  is  also, 
fair  as  offering  to  all  the  degrees  of  one  and  tlie  same 
University.  Besides,  it  is  in  its  favour  that  it  does, 
not  proceed  on  tlie  method  of  dividing  University  men 
denominationally,  and  labelling  them  according  to 
their  religious  differences.  On  the  contrary,  it  would, 
offer  its  honours  to  them  simply  as  students  and  as. 
Irish  men.  This  I take  to  be  au  aim  worthy  of  some 
sacrifice. 

Does  this  proposal  come  within  tlie  range  of  the 
practically  possible?  I do  not  see  why  one  should 
despair  of  its  realization.  No  other  re-arrangement 
would,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  so  fair,  so  well  fitted  to 
further  the  highest  interests  uf  the  Irish  people ; and 
it  would  have  this  crowning  excellence— it  would  <dve 
hope  of  finality. 

All  this  discussion  lias  proceeded  on  tlie  assumption 
that  the  founding  of  a University  College  or  a Uni- 
versity, and  placing  of  it  under  clerical  control,  is  not 
practically  possible.  The  time  lias  come  when 
educated  layman  stands  face  to  face  with  the  best  in- 
structed of  the  clergy,  and  meets  him  in  all  questions 
of  secular  knowledge  at  least,  on  equal  terms.  It 
seems  hardly  possible  then  that  the  Church  should 
again  become  the  instrument  through  which  the  State 
will  work  out  tlie  higher  education  of  its  people. 

But  if  it  should  be  that  Parliament,  despairing  of 
any  other  settlement  of  the  question,  would  consent 
to  found  and  endow  a College  under  the  control  and 
authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  this  eccle- 
siastical institution  ought  not,  I think,  to  be  incor- 
porated with  open  Colleges  based  on  tho  principles  of 
personal  freedom.  It  would,  in  that  case,  in  my 
judgment,  be  best  to  add  with  the  endowments,  the 
further  privilege  of  conferring  degrees.  Then  others 
would  be  left  free  to  adjust  their  system  to  the  model 
most  in  harmony  with  tlieir  theory  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility, and  so  as  to  realise  most  fully  the  spirit 
in  which  they  devote  themselves  to  scientific  research 
and  follow  after  knowledge. 

The  Roman  Catholics  having  withdrawn  themselves 
within  their  own  University,  tho  Protestants  of  all 
denominations  might  then  bo  gathered  together  around 
the  University  of  Dublin.  But  if  this  alliance  with 
Dublin  proved  impracticable,  it  would  be  necessavy  to 
fall  back  on  the  three-fold  arrangement  and  create 
a University  for  the  North  in  Belfast. 

8992.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy. — May  I take  it  then 
that  your-  practical  solution  of  the  question  would  be 
the  establishment,  with  certain  safeguards,  of  a Uni- 
versity for  Catholics  in  Dublin,  ami  a University  for 
Protestants  generally  in  Bell'ust,  leaving  Trinity  Col- 
lege as  it  is  ? — That  is  not  tlie  purport  of  my  statement. 
That  might  be  the  issue,  but  it  is  not  the  one  I should 
desire. 

8993.  That  is  tlie  reason  I asked  the  question.  I 
was  not  quite  sure  if  that  was  your  view?— No;  that 
is  not  my  view. 

8994.  Would  you  indicate  as  briefly  as  you  can  what 
your  view  on  that  point  is,  if  you  pleaso,  as  to  having 
three  Universities? — I should  regard  that  as  an  in- 
ferior solution,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  might 
be  driven  to  it. 

8995.  What  would  you  consider  then  to  be  the  most 
practical  and  best  solution  ? — The  solution  that  would 
meet  my  own  view  most  entirely  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a second  College  in  Dublin,  with  sufficient 
freedom,  as  I have  indicated ; to  improve  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  and  that  these  and  any  other  Colleges 
of  University  status  established  in.  the  country  should 
be  brought  under  the  University  of  Dublin. 

8996.  Then  you  would  have  only  one  University?— 
Only  one  University. 

8997.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — It.  is  quite  plain  from 
your  evidence  that  you  recognise  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  your  proposed  solution  ?— Serious  dim 
culties. 

8998.  And  as  you  are  willing  to . accept  something 
short  of  your  ideal,  I presume  that,  in  view  of  all 
those  difficulties  we  would  be  justified  in  taking  the 
same  course?— That  is  for  the  members  of-  .tlie  Com- 
mission themselyep. 

withdrew. 


The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 
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THIRTY-THIRD  DAY. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  23bd,  1902. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  39,  Victoria-street,  London,  S.W. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Robertson,  ll.d.,  p.c.  (Chairman);  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount 
Ridley,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  d.c.l.,  p.c.;  The  Most  Rev.  John  Healy,  d.d.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Clonfert ; 
The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Madden,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  p.c.;  Sir  Richard  Claverhouse  Jebb, 
LiTT.D.,-  ll.d.,  d.c.l.,  M.P.;  Professor  S.  H.  Butcher,  htt.d.,  ll.d.  ; Professor  J.  A.  Ewing,  m.a., 
ll.d.,  f.r.s.  ; Professor  John  Rhys,  m.a.,  d.litt.;  Professor  J.  Lorrain  Smith, m.a.,  m.d.  ; William 
J.  M.  Starkie,  Esq.,  litt.d.;  Wilfrid  Ward,  Esq.,  b.a.  ; Rev.  Professor  R.  H.  F.  Dickey, 
m.a.,  d.d.  ; and  Mr.  J.  1).  Daly,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


The  Right  Rev.  Mebvi'N  Aeciidall,  d.d.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  Kilfenora,  Clonfert,  and  Kilmacduagh, 
examined. 


8999.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — My  lord,  you  are  the 
Bishop  of  the  United  Dioceses  of  Killaloe,  Kilfe- 
nora, Clonfert,  and  Kilmacduagh,  in  the  Church  of 
Ireland  ? — Yes. 

9000.  You  have  taken,  as  most  of  us  know,  an  active 
part  in  educational  matters  in  Ireland  for  some  yeai's  ? 
—Yes. 

9001.  Before  you  became  Bishop  of  the  United 
Dioceses,  you  were  in  the  Diocese  of  Cork  for  some 
time? — Yes ; I was  in  the  City  of  Cork  for  some 
twenty-two  years,  and  in  the  Diocese  of  Cork  for  over 
thirty  years. 

9002.  And  during  that  time  you  took  an  interest  in 
educational  matters  ? — Yes. 

9003.  You  have  l>een  for  some  years  a member  of  the 
National  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland? — Yes,  for 
about  five  years. 

9004.  I believe  you  have  come  to  assist  us  here,  not 
merely  in  your  individual  capacity,  but  also  as  a re- 
presentative of  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Ireland — 
as  one  of  two  representatives  ? — Yes  ; to  a great  ex- 
tent, I have.  We  were  authorised  to  be  here,  but 
before  I thought  of  the  matter  at  all,  an  invitation 
■came  to  me  from  the  Commission  to  appear  for  exami- 
nation, and  I was  then  quite  prepared  to  come,  be- 
cause I felt  that,  without  at  all  presuming  to  enter 
into  educational  matters  as  an  expert,  I had  had  a 
very  large  practical  acquaintance  with  the  condition 
of  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  of  parts  of  the  West  of 
Ireland,  as  regards  education  generally,  and  I thought 
I might  possibly  be  able  to  give  information  which 
would  be  of  use  to  the  Commission. 

9005.  We  have  had  the  benefit  of  hearing  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory,  who  had  for  many 
years  a special  acquaintance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  North  of  Ireland,  and  particularly  of  Belfast,  and 
I know  that  you  have  special  acquaintance  with  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  South  of  Ireland? — 
Yes.. 

9006.  Will  you  kindly  in  your  own  way  give  , us  your 
views  on  the  subject  we  are  considering  V — In  the  first 
instance,  I suppose  I had  better  speak  as,  in  a 
measure,  representing  the  Bishops.  I think  I ought 

say  that  we  have  not  got  a special  commission  from 
the  Bishops  to  speak.  The  only  point  on  which  they 
are  . all  agreed,  and  on  which,  I think,  reviewing  their 
position., in  the  matter,  I can  speak  with  any  autho- 
rity 18  ,°n  the.  general,  question  of  a Roman  Catholic 
University.  On  that  point  they  are  entirely  unani- 
moiis.  They  are  not  in  favour  of  a Roman  Cat.liolic 
university.  We  discussed  the  question  very  fully,  I . 
ninlc,  at  two  meetings  of  the  Bishops,  and  my  belief 
s that  we  all  arrived  at  the  conclusion  on  one  or  two 
general  grounds;  but,  naturally,  different  Bishops 
mole  different,  views  from  their  different  positions  in 
•upland  and  their  different  experiences,  and  I should 


not  care  at  all  to  give  reasons  to-day,  as  coming  from 
the  minds  of  the  Bishops  generally.  I could  express 
my  own,  and  in  expressing  my  own,  I think  I would 
be  expressing  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  Bishops. 
I think  it  is  better  that  I should  define  my  position 
with  regard  to  that  point,  to  prevent  any  misunder- 
standing hereafter. 

9007.  Will  you  kindly  express  your  views  on  that 
branch  of  the  question? — It  has  impressed  itself:  on 
my  mind  all  through  that  if  yon  consider  the  question 
of  a University  that  ought  to  take  hold  of  the  people 
of  the  country  generally  for  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing, it  ought  to  be  a free  University.  My  reading  of 
history  would  go  to  show  that,  if  it  is  not  a free  Uni- 
versity, it  will  not  largely  affect  the  educational  posi- 
tion of  the  people.  When  I look  back  on  what  is 
called  the  Renaissance,  I find  that  at  that  time  the 
Universities  were  comparatively  free,  and  that,  not 
on  questions  of  religion  at  all,  because  that  did  not 
at  first,  I think,  arise,  but  on  questions  of  Art  and 
Science  and  Literature  there  was  a revival,  because 
at  that  time  there  was  unquestionably  a freedom  in 
the  Universities  which  did  not  exist  elsewhere.  That 
is  an  old  view,  which  I have  taken  since  I was  a youth, 
on  the  University  question,  and,  having  taken  that 
view,  I could  hardly  alter  my  feelings  and  my  pre- 
judices, as  you  may  call  them,  on  the  question,  look- 
ing back  and  looking  forward.  Now,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  a successful  Uni- 
versity in  any  part  of  Europe  on  denominational  lines. 
Since  I put  that  on  my  paper  I have  read  some  of  the 
evidence  regarding  the  University  of  Louvain,  and  it 
seems  to  be  a very  successful  University.  That  is 
a modern  University.  But  I may  remark  that  there 
is  one  peculiar  condition  in  the.  University.  Not  only 
the  Governing  Body,  but  the  Professors,  are  all  Catho- 
lics. I believe  that  that  is  the  case.  However,  at 
all  events,  it  is  entirely  under  the  direction  of  eccle- 
siastical authority.  It  is  not  for  me  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  its  success.  It  certainly  has  taken  very 
considerable  hold  on  the  population,  but  I do  not 
think  its  success  modifies  very  much  the  view  which 
I have  taken  on  the  matter.  When  I look  at 
the  condition  of  Oxford,  in  the  early  times,  it  was 
in  the  forefront  of  progress,  and  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge have  always  been  tending  more  and  more  in 
the  direction  of  freedom  from  ecclesiastical  control ; 
and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  also  has  unquestionably 
outrun  them  in  that  matter.  I think  that,  whatever 
uiay  be  the  atmosphere  of  Trinity  College,  our  Dublin 
University— as  regards  its  associations,  and  unques- 
tionably as  regards  its  curriculum — is  to  my  mind  one 
that  is  entirely  free  from  any  ecclesiastical  control 
whatever.  The  position  of  the  Divinity  School  in 
Trinity  College  is  an  evidence  of . that.  'That  School 
is  not  in  any  way  controlled  by  the  Church  of 
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London. 
May  23,  1902. 


The  Right 
Rev.  Mervya 
Archdell,  d.d. 
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London.  Ireland.  The  only  control  that  we  have  over  it 

— is  that  the  Bishops  have  the  power  to  receive  or  to 

May  28, 1902.  decline  to  accept  candidates  for  Orders.  Of  course 
The  night  there  is  in  that  a considerable  amount  of  power,  but 


Kev.  Mervyn  so  taras  we,  the  Bishops,  are  connected  with  it,  I d 


not  think  we  have  much  option ; we  have  either  to  take 
the  candidates  that  come  to  us  from  Trinity  College, 
or  we  have  to  take  men  who  are  not  literary  men. 
Our  experience  is  in  this  country  that  men  possessing 
a University  degree,  even  that  of  a University  whoso 
curriculum  is  purely  secular,  as  that  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege is,  are  to  be  preferred,  with  two  years  of  Divinity 
training,  to  men  who  would  come  to  us  from  Theological 
Colleges  in  England  or  elsewhere.  That  is  the  only  reason. 
As  it  were,  we  are  driven  to  Trinity  College,  because, 
after  all,  it  is  the  only  place  where  we  can  find  can- 
didates who  have  also  a University  degree.  There- 
fore, we  have  considerable  sympathy,  as  "Bishops,  with 
the  position  of  Trinity  College,  and  I do  not  think 
that  any  of  us— I mean  as  regards  its  absolute  open- 
ness, its  freedom  from  anything  like  ecclesiastical  con- 
trol— would  desire  to  limit  the  progress  of  Trinity 
College  with  regard  to  secular  matters.  Now,  it  seems 


to  me  that  the  tendency  of  a University  which  would 
be  dominated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical 
authority  must  be  in  the  direction  of  narrowing 
modem  thought.  I do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  go  into  the  subject  as  to  the  curriculum,  because 
I see  from  reading  the  evidence  that  we  are  all  fairly 
alive  to  the  condition  of  education  under  Roman 
Catholic  authority  with  regard  to  history,  philosophy, 
and  so  forth,  and  I should  not  care  to  delay  the  Com- 
mission on  that  matter.  But  I think,  that  being  the 
tendency,  the  result  would  be  that  a University  largely 
endowed,  and  giving,  as  it  certainly  would,  the  very 
highest  advantages  to  professional  students  in  Civil 
Law,  Medicine,  Engineering,  and  other  profes- 
sions— the  large  endowment  which  would  naturally 
be  claimed  for  such  an  University  would  enable  that 
University  to  provide  tlie  very  highest -type  of  Pro- 
fessors, and  I would  certainly  give  it  credit  in  all 
sincerity  for  seeking  .that  high  order  of  intellectual 
power  in  its  Professorial  staff  quite  irrespective 
of  any  narrow  view  of  the  religious  question. 
The  result  of  that  would,  be,  to  a very  large 
extent,  to  attract  students  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Protestants  in  Ireland.  The  University  College  in 
Stephen’ s-green  has  to  some  extent  done  that.  I 
know  instances  of  students— one  or  two  certainly— 
who  have  gone  there,  and  have  been  satisfied  to 
take  the  course  as  it  stands,  even  in  Philosophy ; and 
I have  known  in  the  South  of  Ireland  instances  of 
young  men  who  are  the  sons  of  Orangemen  who  have 
gone  to  monastic  institutions  there,  to  be  trained  for 
the  Royal  University,  and  have  had  no  objection  at 
all  to  reading  the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
So  that,  partly  from  ignorance,  and  partly  from  the 
desire  for  temporal  advancement,  I have  no  doubt 
that  many  Protestants  would  send  their  children 
to  that  University  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
their  secular  education;  and  I have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  they  would  go  there,  as  regards  their 
belief  being  tampered  with,  with  perfect  safety.  That 
would  be  a strong  objection,  to  my  mind,  to  a 
Roman  batholic  University  in  Ireland,  because  I 
tlunk  the  tendency  would  be  to  injure  to  a great  do 
gree  that  perfect  freedom  of  intellectual  culture  which 
I think  is  necessary  in  the  education  of  our  Pro- 
testant young  people.  That  is  my  honest  conviction 
on  the  subject. 

9C»)8.  Ban  yon  anything  fo  add  on  that  branch 
°f  Jr,e-  ffues,tl011>  or  shall  I pass  to  the  next?— I do 
not  think  that  at  present  I am  prepared  to  say  any- 
thing more  on  that  subject.  3 

9009.  Do  you  regard  the  general  condition  of  educa- 
tl0f*L1on  Ireland  as  satisfactory?—!  do  not— not  at  all 

9010.  In  what  respects  do  you  regard  it  as  un- 

satisfactory, and  what  remedies  are  you  prepared  to 
suggest? — I think  we  have  been  always  going  on  the 
wrong  track.  The  whole  system  of  educltiol  in  Ire- 
land has  been  tentative,  and  the  efforts  have  not 
b6e?’  wt?le>  “•  the  right  direction.  As  re- 

gards Primary  Education,  I was  myself  for  a long 
time  in  love  with  the  Results  System,  and  I think 
we  all  went  forward  rather  blindly.  The  Results  Sys- 
tem, in  Primarv  Ediir.at.inn  ^ J 


ten,  in  Primary  Education,  was  useful  just  in  the  way 
that  it  was  in.  Intermediate  Education  in  stimulating 
teachers  who  were.  not.  Whte  


highly  trained.  Until  the  last  few  years,  when  larger 
efforts  have  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  Training 


Colleges  and  I must  say  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland— for  the 
of  teachers  for  Primary  Scliools— until  then  tL^Z 
majority  of  the  teachers  in  those  schools  ’were 
trained.  They  passed  a certain  examination  w 
they  were  not  trained,  and  the  result  has  bee’n  7* 
plorable,  as  regards  any  real  progress  in  Primal 
Education.  That,  of  course,  made  it  almost 
sary  that  the  State  should  pay  for  results  according 
as  they  were  attained,  and  1 suppose  it  was  the  oZ 
system  for  a considerable  time.  Indeed,  I am  rather 
persuaded  that  the  change  now  made  available  has  be™ 
a little  premature.  I should  have  preferred  that 
now  system  of  education  had  been  delayed  for  some 
time,  until  the  training  Colleges  had  been  prepaid 
for  it,  and  were  able  to  send  out,  into  the  1,. tains 
schools,  teachers  trained  in  the  new  course.  There  am 
still  nearly  one-half— perhaps  fully  one-half-of  aU 
the  teachers  in  Ireland  untrained,  and  I consider 
that  in  our  time  we  shall  not  see  this  new  system  of 
education  fully  established  and  effective.  I am  dwell- 
ing upon  this,  because  it  affects  University  Educa- 
cation  ns  well;  it  goes  to  the  root-  of  the  matter 
The  result  will  bo  that  in  the  South  aiid  West  of  Ireland 
tlie  children  will  not  bo  very  well  educated.  Perhaps 
the  education  m some  respects,  for  this  reason  will 
he  even  lower:  Primary  mathematics,  algebra’  geo- 
graphy, grammar,  and  so  on,  were  in  some  schools 
fairly  taught;  but  there  will  not  be  the  same  in- 
centive now  to  that  kind  of  touching,  and  the  result 
will  be  that  where  the  teachers  are  inefficient  the  new 
system  will  bo  a failure  in  many  places.  I am  afraid 
that  it  is  only  when  teachers  are  educated  and  trained 
that  the  tone  of  Primary  Education  will  be  raised 
Very  much  tlie  same  stato  of  things  has  existed  in 
Intermediate  Education.  I suppose  the  Results  System 
was  the  best,  under  the  circumstances.  I think  tint 
some  of  the  public  schools  in  Ireland  are  wonderfully 
effective,  considering  their  disadvantages.  But  in 
private  schools  the  masters  have  taught  for  their  main- 
tenance, and  they  have  used  the  Intermediate  system 
to  make  money  out  of  it,  and  some  of  them  have  thus 
made  considerable  additions  to  the  small  school  fees  they 
have  received.  In  the  City  of  Cork  the  condition  at 
education  among  the  parents  has  been  such — I think 
I may  speak  of  that  subject  for  all  classes  and 
creeds— -that  they  wore  not  judges  of  what  was  the 
best  education  for  their  children,  and  tlie  test  they 
always  applied  to  the  efficiency  of  a school  was  that 
of  its  gaining  s-o  many  prizes  from  the  Intermediate 
Board,  and  very  often  that  tret  was  a fallacious  one,  be- 
causo  there  are  means  of  getting  students  who  may 
distinguish  themselves  in  the  Intermediate  examina- 
tions—at  least  there  were  under  the  old  system— 
without  very  much  labour  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
who  captured  them.  That  I know  was  a tiling  which 
prevailed  a great  deal.  I should  not  at  all  desire  to  give 
any  expression  of  opinion  as  regards  the  present  system 
of  Intermediate  Education,  but  I do  feel  that,  taking 
the  mass  of  the  population,  education  is  very  low  in 
this  country,  and  that  it  is  a difficult  thing  to  raise 
it  to  such  a position  as  would  enable  the  people  gene- 
rally to  take  advantage  of  University  Education.  The 
Christian  Brothers’  Schools  in  Cork  have  done  & 
great  deal  of  good  to  the  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation, who  have  largely  availed  themselves  of 
tnose  schools,  and  other  monastic  schools  also  have 
done  much  good.  To  show  you  the  need  there  is  in 
the  South  of  Ireland  for  that  kind  of  higher  education 
intermediate  or  Secondary  Education — the  Christian 
.Brothers  established  a Secondary  School  in  Cork 
which  is  not  in  accordance,  I think,  with  their  regular 
system  at  all ; they  are  Primary  teachers.  But  that 
school  has  been  very  largely  attended  by  the  better 
classes,  and,  no  doubt,  they  have  also  been  at  Clongowes 
College  and  many  other  Roman  Catholic  institutions 
“Tciol“g  a very  large  work  in  the  direction  of  Univer- 
sity Education.  But  taking  the  great  mass  of  the 
neople— and  one  of  the  strong  reasons  asserted  for  a 
woman  Catholic  University  is  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  belong  to  that  religious  profes- 
sion they  are  not  in  a position  now,  and  I do  not 
see  any  prospect  in  the  near  future  of  their  being  in 
a position — to  avail  themselves  of  University  Educa- 
tion at  all,  unless  the  State  takes  up  the  Secondary 
schools,  and,  instead  of  paying  results  fees,  supple- 
ments the  schools  with  State  grants,  and  places  these 
schools,  as  a rule,  under  State  control  to  a greater 
extent,  both  as  regards  their  curriculum,  and  as  re- 
gards the  qualifications  of  the  pupils  tested  by  exami- 
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nation.  I tliink  that  would  be  almost  an  essential, 
if  there  is  to  be  real  progress  in  the  direction  of  Uni- 
versity EJducat'ion  in  Ireland.  The  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  South  and  West  are  not  at  present 
touched  at  all  by  the  Intermediate  Schools. 

9011.  Before  you  pass  from  that  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, may  I call  your  attention  to  the  new  system 
adopted  by  the  Intermediate  Board— the  supplementing 
of  the  old  system  of  payment  by  results  by  what  we 
hope  will  be  an  efficient  system  of  inspection  ?— Oh, 
Tes. 

9012.  And  the  granting,  or  the  advancing,  on  the  se- 
curity of  the  school  grants,  of  sufficient  sums  to  enable 
the  schools  to  provide  the  necessary  apparatus  for 
teaching  Physical  and  Practical  Science.  Do  these 
reforms  tend  in  the  direction  which  you  desire? — They 
are  quite  in  the  direction  that  I desire,  but  I do  not 
think  they  go  at  all  far  enough. 

9013.  In  what  respects  would  you  desire  them  to  go 
further? — I do  not  think  the  grants  are  at  all  sufficient, 
and,  therefore,  I do  not  think  the  inspection,  even  as 
regards  the  appliances  necessary,  goes  as  far  as  it 
ought  or  as  deep  as  it  ought.  The  State  has  not  given 
you  the  opportunity  of  getting  hold  of  the  Secondary 
Schools  in  the  way  you  have  the  Primary  Schools.  I 
think,  in  the  condition  of  Deland,  that  ought  to  be 
done,  and  I feel  very  strongly  on  the  subject. 

9014.  It  is  very  important  to  have  your  lordship’s 
views  on  the  subject.  You  are  aware  that  these  re- 
forms were  possible  only  when  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  about  two  years  ago  ? — I am  quite  aware  of 
that ; but  what- 1 feel  is,  that  the  difficulties  exist  now 
with  regard  to  Secondary  Schools  just  as  they  did 
with  regard  to  Primary  Schools.  It  is  very  hard  to 
apply  any  system  to  them  until  you  get  more  control, 
anti  we  are  losing  much  time. 

9015.  More  control  in  the  hanlds  of  what  body? — 
More  control  in  the  hands  of  the  State. 

9016.  As  represented  by  the  educational  Boards? — 
As  represented  by  the  educational  (Boards,  yes. 

9017.  That,  would  point  to  a further  development  in 
the  system  of  inspection? — lb  would,  certainly,  and 
also  in  the  control  of  the  curriculum.  I would  just 
give  you  an  example  of  what  exists  in  the  Protestant 
schools  in  Cork,  and,  I suppose,  all  round. 
The  Intermediate  Education  Board  has  been 
the  chief  source  of  profit,  and,  therefore, 
the  larger  portion  of  the  effort  and  of  the 
leaching  power  lias  been  applied  to  its  examinations. 
There  is  also  in  those  schools  special  grinding  for  the 
Royal  University — we  call  it  “grinding”  in  Ireland — 
and  it  was  very  special  indeed.  I believe  the  system 
of  passing  examinations  in  the  Royal  University,  the 
few  examinations  that  have  to  be  passed — I believe 
the  grinding  for  it  was  such  that  in  twelve  months  a 
student  would  entirely  get  rid  of  most  of  the  special  read- 
ing that  he  had  carried  out  in  odder  to  obtain  his  degree. 
There  is  an  utter  want  of  a practical  result  from  the 
Royal  University  course.  My  experience  in  Dork  is 
this — that  there  are  young  men  and  young  women  there 
thrown  on  the  world  who  have  no  resources  whatever, 
but  who,  because  they  can  write  “ A.B.  ” of  the  Royal 
University  after  their  names,  apply  to  get  positions  as 
private  teachers,  or  private  governesses,  or  teachers 
in  private  schools,  and  they  are  disappointed.  I agree 
with  a great  deal  of  what  the  Chief  'Baron  said  about 
the  restlessness  which  results  from  the  present  system 
of  education,  and  I apply  it  to  the  Royal  University — 
the  restlessness  of  mind  which  young  people  acquire,  a 
dissatisfaction  with  their  lot  in  life,  without  any 
practical  view  at  all  of  the  application  of  the  little 
learning  they  have  obtained  to  their  own  progress  in 
life,  and  the  disappointment  which  results  from 
driving  them  into  courses  for  obtaining  their 
bread  which  are  anything  bub  advantageous  tc  the 
interests  of  the  country.  The  whole  system  of  the 
Royal  University  is  perpetuating  the  evil,  and  it  is 
carrying  out  the  idea  that  you  must  grind,  grind, 
grind,  to  get  your  degree.  I do  not  believe  that  the 
great  majority  of  these  young  persons  who  go  through 
the  Royal  University  have  before  them  a definite  under- 
standing as  to  what  they  are  going  to  do,  except  those 
who  are  going  forward  distinctly  for  professions, 
especially  for  the  medical  profession. 

9018.  You  are  evidently  of  opinion  that  the  whole 
course  of  education  has  been  hitherto  directed  _ too 
much  towards  the  grammar  school  side,  and.  too  little 
towards  the  practical  side,  of  education? — Quite  so. 

9019.  With  the  result  that  a number  of  students  are 
brought  to  a certain  point,  and  attain  an  education 


that  might  suit  them  very  well  for  becoming  school- 
masters or  clerks  ?— Quite  so. 

9020.  .But  they  are  not  sufficiently  educated  for  the 
practical  work  of  life  ? — Quite  so. 

9021.  But  do  you  think  that  now  that  the  attention  of 
the  Intel-mediate  Board  has  been  directed  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Practical  Science,  and  to  a course  of  education 
lticely  to  train  for  such  professions  as  those  of  Prac- 
tical Engineering,  'Electrical  Engineering,  the  higher 
branches  of  Chemistry,  and  so  forth — do  you  think  that 
a system  like  that  might  in  the  future  produce  better 
results? — I am  quite  sure  that  practical  scientific  teach- 
ing is  what  we  want,  in  the  higher  education  of  the 
country. 

9022.  Would  you  continue  the  system  under  which 
the  Royal  University  confers  degrees,  as  the  result  of 
passing  a very  limited  number  of  examinations,  without 
Collegiate  training?— T abject  to  it  altogether. 

9023.  Would  you  abolish  it?— I would  abolish  it 
altogether,  or,  at  all  events,  I would  abolish  it,  except 
under  very  carefully  controlled  conditions.  I should 
nob  like  to  say  that  I would  entirely  abolish  the  con- 
ferring of  degrees  upon  students  who  had  not  attended 
a course  of  lectures,  because  I know  that  in  Trinity 
College  it  has  been  to  some  extent  beneficial.  But  I 
think  the  more  it  is  limited  the  better.  I do  not  think 
that  to  have  the  permission  so  large  that  it  would  em- 
brace a very  considerable  percentage  would  be  at  all 
for  the  interests  of  University  Education. 

9024.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a different  degree, 
or  a degree  of  a different  standard,  with  a different  hall- 
mark, might  be  given  to  those  who  have  merely  passed 
examinations.  I do  nob  know  whether  you  have  con- 
sidered that  suggestion? — d have  not  considered  it;  but 
my  impression  is,  from  my  own  knowledge  of  students 
who  have  gone  through  Dublin  University  without 
having  attended  lectures,  that  it  is  not  as  desirable  as 
one  would  expect. 

9025.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  degree  of 

the  London  University  might  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  very  limited  number  of  students  who  would  lie 
unable,  under  a reformed  system  of  teaching  •Colleges, 
to  obtain  full  College  Education.  Do  you  think  that 
a good  suggestion? — I think,  except  for  those  who  go 
through  a Collegiate  training  beforehand,  it  wcukl  be 
injurious — we  know  that  London  University  is 
doing  all  it  can  to  extend  Collegiate  training  for 
its  degrees  before  students  come  into  the  Uni- 
versity. I have  known  some  Loudon  Univer- 
sity men,  and  I know  one  who  was  trained  in  a 
Primary  training  College  in  England  and 

took  a University  degree,  and  so  far  as 
the  training  went  lie  was  a most  effective  teacher ; 
he  is  now  a clergyman  ; but  I can  say  that  he  got 
a great,  deal  more  benefit  from  his  training  as  a Primary 
teacher  than  he  did  from  his  University  degree.  Even 
in  that  case  I would  not  be  very  much  interested  in 
extending  it,  and,  as  I say,  the  London  University  is 
doing  all  it  can  to  apply  a remedy  as  regards  its  own 
system. 

9026.  What  are  your  views  with  regard  to  the  re- 
formation of  the  Royal  University?  What  suggestions 
have  you  to  offer? — I would  not  abolish  the  Queen’s 
Colleges.  I would  utilise  them  all.  I think  the  great 
difficulty  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  has  always  been — I 
mean  the  cause  of  their  failure  has  been — that  the 
interposition  of  the  Government  in  all  the  appointments 
was  a direct  one.  If  the  Queen’s  Colleges  had  been, 
with  the  Queen’s  University,  under  a 'Board,  consti- 
tuted, of  course,  with  regard  to  the  highest  distinction 
as  regards  learning,  and  very  much  on  the  system  of 
the  National  'Board  for  Primary  Education  now,  and 
the  Board  had  administered  the  Queen’s  University  in 
the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  authority,  as  the 
Senate  of  a University  would  do,  and  had  larger 
control  in  regulating  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  connection 
with  the  University,  and  had  also  that  ecclesiastical 
representation  on  it  which  the  Board  for  Primary 
Education  has,  I believe  the  result  would  have  been 
entirely  different.  It  was  the  want  of  a proper!  v 
organised  governing  body  that  led  to  the  failure  of 
those  Colleges.  It  would  be  a great  pit;-,  I think,  that 
any  of  them  should  _ be  suppressed.  I would  re- 
organise the  Colleges  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
the  districts  in  which  they  are  situated.  The  one  in 
'Belfast  is  advancing,  and  doing  good  work,  because 
the  majority  of  the  people  are  in  accord  with  it.  I 
would  make  the  Galway  and  Cork  Colleges  more  or  less 
in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  West  and  South  of 
Ireland,  which  are  entirely  different  from  those  of 
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Belfast — entirely  different.  I would  so  endow  them, 
and  so  arrange  them  in  connection  with  Secondary 
instruction  outside,  that  they  would  be  fitted  to  those 
external  schools  under  what  is  now  the  Intermediate 
Board,  arid  would  thus  be  supplied  with  students.  I 
would  give  every  facility  in  these  Colleges  for  ecclesi- 
astical interposition  with  regard  to  students  of  the 
different  creeds,  and  I certainly  would  be  very  glad 
to  see  a well-endowed  College  in  connection  with  a 
reformed  University  in  Dublin  more  directly  controlled 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  union  with 
the  general  organization  for  improved  University 
Education  in  Ireland.  That  is  my  idea  of  the 
question.  I do  not  think  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
are  at  present  valuable  institutions.  You  have 
the  buildings  and  appliances  ; I would  give  them  larger 
endowments,  and  along  with  them  I would  give  another 
new  College.  I think  that  would  meet  all  the  require- 
ments. I have  the  strongest  objection,  I may  say  in 
passing,  to  touching  the  governing  body  of  Dublin 
University.  The  Queen's  University  degrees  were  be- 
ginning to  be  of  great  value  ; professional  men  who 
wore  recognised  as  men  of  attainments  and  culture, 
with  that  degree,  were  received  and  known.  It  was 
then  summarily  suppressed ; the  Colleges  were  decapi- 
tated, and  their  life  taken  from  them.  If  it  had  been 
changed,  not  as  regards  its  secular  position,  hut  modi- 
fied as  regards  its  government — modified  so  as  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  country — I think  we  would  have  a 
more  highly  valued  degree  than  that  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity now.  As  regards  Trinity  College,  I would 
oppose  any  change  in  the  governing  body.  I think  that 
what  has  made  it  so  successful  has  been  that  the  degree 
is  of  high  value  because  it  has  been  obtained  in  a Uni- 
versity which  has  produced  most  eminent  men  over  a 
long  series  of  years.  It  has  the  same  kind  of  authority 
and  respect  which  belongs  to  the  degrees  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  if  you  change  the  constitution  of 
its  governing  body,  even  if  you  continue  to  a certain 
extent  the  liberal  character  of  its  curriculum,  you  will 
reduce  altogether  the  character  of  its  degrees,  yon  will 
take  from  it  its  ancient  character,  and  reduce  it  to  some- 
thing very  small.  Well,  we  have  so  little  in  Ireland  of 
venerable  University  Education  that  I should  deplore 
such  a course  of  action  above  everything.  I think  that  you 
have  to  begin  the  work  now  in  a University  which  will 
practically  be  a new  University,  and  labour  at  it  until 
you  have  that  University  in  all  its  departments  filled 
in  its  government,  in  its  professorships,  and  so  forth, 
with  men  who  have  been  trained  up  under  its  own 
system,  and  when  you  have  attained  that,  you  will  have 
a degree  which  will  carry  respect  with  it.  That  is  my 
strong  conviction,  and  I would  kleplore  anything  that 
would  change  the  character  of  the  degree  of  Trinity 
College. 

902,7.  The  same  class  of  objections  apply,  according 
to  your  evidence,  perhaps  in  a lesser  degree,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  old  Queen’s  University ; it  was 
doing  good  work,  and  its  degree  was  recognised  and  had 
very  considerable  value.  You  evidently  consider  that 

the  destruction  of  that  University  is  to  be  regretted? 

Unquestionably. 

9028.  For  the  same  reason?— Yes;  I think  it  would 
take  a long  series  of  years  to  build  up  even  such  a 
reputation  as  it  had  at  the  time  it  was  abolished. 

9029.  And  the  same  considerations,  though  in  a dimin- 
ishing degree,  apply  to  the  existing  Royal  University, 
lour  policy  would  be.  not  to  destroy  it,  but  to  reform 
it?-Certamly.  and  I think  that  that  would  give  us  a 
sufficient  number  of  Universities.  Two  Universities, 
l think,  would  be  quite  sufficient.  At  any  rate  it 
wou.d  be  sufficient  for  our  time,  until  the  population 
of  the  country  is  better  educated.  At  present  I do 
not.  think  we  have  the  material.  Now,  there  is  another 
point  that  I think  I ought  to  mention  here.  A tax at 
deal  has  been  said  about  emigration.  I have  very 
closely  observed  the  progress  of  emigration  from  Ire-  . 
land  and  there, are  a large  number  of  moderately 
educated  young  persons  of  all  creeds  leaving  this 
country  because,  for  the  reasons  I have  already  stated 
in  regard  to  the  Royal  University,  equipment  for  ' 

earning  one  s living,  they  do  not  find  room  here  The 
Christian  Brothers  in  Cork  have  been  so  successful  in 
Primary  Education  that  in  almost  all  the  offices-c’erk- 
Th ^things— you  see  their  shunts 

“ tC  Prot,estant  mm  of  business, 

Christian  Brothers  give  us  a class  of  young 
peoplo  for  clerkships,  and  so  forth,  that  you  do  not,” 


and  the  result  has  been  that  onr  National  schoolbo 
have  not  got  thu  same  employment  as  the  Christie 
Brothers’  scholars  have  got.  I know  that  as  & feS 
from  — Jems'  experience.  I Kroon  «*  tolai“ 
is  better,  and  their  whole  system  of  imnariinir  w* 
ledge  is  better.  I have  always  hoard  that  i w 
are  so  trained  that  they  arc  very  easily  taught  hom 
do  office-work,  to  keep  books,  and  so  forth  But 
havo  a very  small  field  in  Ireland  for  employment  of 
(hat  kind,  an.l  as  education  progresses  the  people  at, 
becoming  discontented  with  their  lot.  I do  not  in  th 
least  think  that  any  change  in  tins  condition  of  th! 
land  will  induce  Uio  people  to  slay  in  the  West  and 
South  of  Ireland.  I do  not  lliink  you  will  get  either 
young  men  or  young  women  who  will  be  satisfied  to 
remain  and  till  three  or  four  acres  of  land,  when  hr 
going  into  places  of  business  in  England  and  in  Scot 
land,  and  especially  in  America,  or  by  even  going  abroad 
as  servants,  they  will  improve  their  condition  so  lmp.fr 
Just  as  they  attain  to  increased  knowledge,  so  will  they 
go  away,  because  wo  have  no  largo  field,  outside  tha 
North  of  Ireland—  and  even  a very  small  portion  of 
the  North  of  Ireland — where  they  can  find  suitab'u 
employment— employ  incut  that  will  give  them  a warn 
which  will  enable  them  to  live  decently  and  enjoy  life 
a little.  I believe  that  emigration  will  go  oil  until 
manufactures  are  increased.  If  we  had  in  Ireland  a 
large  number  of  persons  who  were  technically  trained 
you  would  have  the  material  then  for  establishing 
manufactures,  for  giving  (die  people  employment  that 
wou.d  enable  them  to  earn  a sufficient  wage  to  draw 
off  the  pressure  from  the  land,  and  you  would  open  up  a 
field  of  now  employment  which  I think  the  people  of 
this  country  ought  to  bo  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
just  as  they  do  in  .Scotland.  I was  living  near 
Dumbarton  during  my  holiday  last  year,  ankl  I find  the 
Irish  have  been  iuvading  Duinibarl  on  ; they  are  chiefly 
peasants  front  the  West  of  Donegal,  because  they  have 
better  wages  ami  bettor  employment,  ami  they  are 
building  churches,  and  forming  quite  a colony  there. 
It  is  nob  only  to  the  United  Stales  they  go,  nor  is  it 
oniy  from  Irclani!  that  the  emigration  movement  exists. 
Uio  Highlands  of  Scotland  arc  being  depopulated  just 
ns  much,  and  a great  deal  mure  in  some,  cases,  for  they 
were  just  as  hail  I y treated  as  regards  l lie  land  as  they 
have-  been  in  Ireland,  and  where  have  the  people 
gone.  They  are  not  staying;  fhey  are  going  to 
the  centres  of  lniuiufiic.l.iuv ; they  are  going  where 
they  can  get  wages  ami  employment.  They  aro 
not  emigrating  to  America  and  the  Colonies  so 
much  as  the  Irish,  bemuse  Huy  find  in  the  largo 
cities  and  towns  in  England  and  Scotland  that  they 
can  gut  jKenty  te  Ido,  and  their  increased  knowledge— 
the  knowledge  which  Hmy  attain  in  |.heir  Primary 
Schools— gives  them  a position  which  enables  a largo 
nine  ,i • them  |,o  eajai  excel  lent  wages.  You 

would  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  IIiofc  people 
that  have  obtained  employment  at  good  wages 
because  they  have  technical  knowledge.  I suppose 
that  m Scotland  they  are  rather  in  advance  nf  us  in 
that  matter;  lam  not  sufficiently  ncqua  in  ted  with  them 
to  say,  but  that  iu  (he  view  1 take,  and  I deplore  that  in 
Ireland  wo  have  not  that  technical  training  which 
wound  enable  onr  people  to  bo  utiilisod  at  home  in 
manufacturing  work. 

9030.  Tli ere  is  only  one  other  point  to  which  you 
refer  m your  Summary,  and  that  is  (lie  queslion  of  the 
Higher  education  of  women.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  your 
views  upon  that  subject? — What  ! havo  said  as  regards 
male  education,  I think,  applies  equally  to  that.  The 
higher  education  of  women  in  IrciUuid  is  rather  at  a 
a'sadvantage,  because  to  educate  them  for  professions 
and  other  higher,  cal  lings  I do  not  think  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  the  Church  of  the  majority; 
therefore  m what  I say  I think  I sponk  chiefly  with 
regard  to  the  Protestant  population ' of  Ireland, 
oenamly  girls  now  are  anxious  to  advance  and  .to  push 
orwand  and  to  get  into  positions,  professions,  and 
u er  f,  inps  which  have  hitherto  been  occupied  admost 
altogether  by  men.  I am  entirely  in  favour  of  that, 
i quite  go  with  that  view  of  female  education.  I have 
seen  the  advantages  of  it,  ami  I have  known  ladies 
nnn  have  been  educated,  and  who  have  gone  to 
me  medical  profession — something  above  the  position 
!i,i  rpl  a nnurso~an‘1  they  have  wide  opportunities 
luiroacl  as  wed  as  at  homo  of  exercising  that  profession. 
i.neie  is  jealousy  and  great  opposition  to  it  on  all 
siaes,  but  I do  think  that  for  the  higher  education  of 
women  there  ought  to  he  some  provision  made  by  the 
,Ue-  aDd  that  such  institutions  as  the  Alexandra 
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College,  in  Dublin,  ought  to  get  support  and  recogni- 
tion. The  Board  of  Trinity  College,  I suppose 
from  their  prejudice  against  the  higher  education 
of  women  in  some  respects  and  their  mixing 
with  men,  have  not  yet.  opened  their  doors  to 
them.  The  Royal  University  has  given  them  the 
advantage  of  its  degrees;  hut,  as  I have  said  already, 
these  degrees  do  not  enable  a young  lady  to  earn  a 
living  except  in  the  direction  of  teachers.  I 
do  think  they  ought  to  have  the  same  advantages  as 
arc  given  to  men,  both  as  regards  technical  education, 
and  also  as  regards  that  knowledge  which  will  enable 
them  to  go  to  a profession. 

9031.  You  refer  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
well-endowed  College  for  Roman  Catholic  students  in 
connection  with  a reformed  Royal  University  ; perhaps 
you  would  give  us  a little  more  fully  your  views  upon 
that  subject? — That  is,  a College  under  Roman  Catholic 

control ? 

9032.  Yes?— I should  he  entirely  in  favour  of  that, 
if  it  were  like  the  College  ait  Louvain,  confined  alto- 
gether to  Roman  Catholics.  But  I would  object  to 
Protestant  students  entering  a College  like  that,  be- 
cause of  its  Mathematical  Professor,  or  its  Professor 
of  Law,  or  Medicine,  or  Surgery,  or  the  prizes  that 
might  be  won  in  it— I would  object  to  it,  because  I do 
not  think  its  curriculum  would  extend,  in  the  matter 
of  Literature,  Philosophy,  and  Histoiy,  as  far  as  I 
would  like  to  see  the  young  people  of  my  Church 
trained.  I am  entirely  in  favour  of  free  inquiry  in 
matters  affecting  secular  things  which  would  not  be 
altogether  alto-weld  in  that  College.  But  with  that 
strong  object  ion  to  facilities  being  given  to  Protestants, 
I would  be  quite  in  favour  of  such  a College  being 
established  in  Dublin. 


9033.  Would  you  suggest  that  it  should  have  any 
relation  with  the  ecclesiastical  Allege  at  Maynooth? — 
I do  think  that  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage. 
I was  quite  pleased  to  see  in  the  evidence  of  the  Bishop 
of  Limerick  and  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  statements  in 
that  direction.  I would  be  very  strongly  in  favour  of 
it.  I think,  from  a social  point  of  view,  it  would  be 
of  the  very  highest  advantage  to  Roland,  and  it  would 
be  one  of  the  reasons  why  I would  most  heartily  concur 
in  having  such  a College  established. 

G034.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Hkaxy. — You  prefer,  my 
lord,  that  the  proposed  College  for  Roman  Catholics  in 
Dublin  should  be  what  you  might  call  a closed  College, 
rather  than  an  open  College?— Yes. 

9035.  You  are  apprehensive,  as  I gather,  that  it 
would  not  be  desirable  to  allow  any  of  your  Protestant 
ionic  to  be  brought  there  and  taught  under  Catholic 
influences? — Well,  no  ; I would  not  put  it  in  that  way 
at  all.  I should  not  be  afraid  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
influences.  I may  say  that,  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  availed  themselves,  either  of  the  monastic  insti- 
tutions, or  of  the  Dublin  College,  I Have  not  yet 
known  an  instance  of  faith  being  affected.  But  I go 
on  the  ground  that  the  curriculum  would  not  be  a 
curriculum  so  extensive  as  I would  like  to  see  it  for 
my  own  people. 

9036.  It  is  on  educational  grounds,  therefore,  rather 
hmisive?— YSi°US  s:^0lmtls,  T011  would  be  appre- 


9037.  Would  you  not  leave  the  people  whose  in- 
terests were  at  stake  to  judge  as  to  whether  the  curri- 
culum would  benefit  them  or  not  in  that  case? — Of 
course  they  will  exercise  their  judgment,  whether  I 
allow  them  to  do  it  or  not,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
.link  mapy  fathers,  who  are  uneducated  men,  axe  not 
!:  ie  bes?  judges  as  to  the  curriculum  in  a University 
or  their  sons ; they  will  be  guided  entirely  by  tlie 
position  the  University  holds,  and  by  the  name  it  has 
obtained  As  men  of  the  world  what  they  will  look  to 
“e  ‘■he  kind  of  education  which  will  tend  in  the 
1Q®™01L°i  causing  their  children  to  get  on  best. 
auoB.  Precisely.  And  for  that  very  reason,  seeing 
at  parents  are  so  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare 
tail-1 1 sons’  an<*  generally  take  the  opinion  of  in- 
Persons>  d°  y°n  not  think  it  might  be  safely 
]p rro  t°  them  to  allow  their  children  to  go  to  this  Col- 
• chey  thought  it  educationally  beneficial  to 
™ra>  not,  just  as  they  pleased?— No.  On  the. 
fl  *.»  as  I say,  that  they  are  not  the  best  judges 
cat  ¥ i ar  education,  not  being  themselves  edu- 
tknt  « should,  not  be  quite  satisfied  to  give  them 
mnns  facilities.  It  would  be  with  them  a question  of 
tint  y 1 m?an  as  regards  professional  position,  and 
not  as  regards  culture? 


9039.  You  think  the  culture  part  of  the  education 
in  a Catholic  institution  would  not  be  so  large  and 
liberal  as  in  a Protestant  institution? — To  a certain 
extent  I think  it  would  be  quite  as  large,  but  it  would 
not  be  ia  certain  subjects  so  extensive. 

9040.  Suppose  you  bad  an  eminent  mathematician, 
or  a set  of  eminent  scientific  Professors,  if  I might 
call  them  so,  in  that  College,  who  had  the  reputation 
of  being  amongst  the  best  in  Dublin,  would  it  not  be 
an  illiberal  tiling,  and,  on  the  whole,  an  unwise 
thing,  to  exclude  students  because  they  are  Protest- 
ants from  attending  the  lectures  of  such  Professors 
paid  by  public  money  ? — I do  not  think  so.  Of  course, 
if  you  put  it  as  an  individual  instance,  then  it  might 
seem  an  injustice ; but  when  I take  the  country  at 
large,  I think  I am  doing  those  parents  more  benefit 
by  excluding  tlieir  sons  from  the  scientific  Professors, 
and  giving  them  better  ideas,  according  to  my  mind, 
of  History  and  Philosophy  and  other  matters  which 
I think  of  importance. 

9041.  Do  you  know  any  institution  in  these  king- 
doms, endowed  by  public  money,  or  maintained  by 
public  money,  which  has  not  some  kind  of  conscience 
clause,  opening  that  institution  to  all  who  choose  to 
avail  themselves  of  it? — I think  that  is  general. 

9042.  There  is  no  such  institution ; and  now  for 
the  first  tune,  in  the  interests  of  education,  you  would 
not  allow  the  fountains  of  knowledge  to  flow  freely 
in  Dublin  in  a Catholic  institution? — I do  not  think 
that  is  a fair  way  of  putting  it.  I feel  this — that  for 
a State,  such  as  that  to  which  we  belong,  to  grant 
what  I say  I would  be  in  favour  of,  because  of  the  re- 
sults which  would  flow  to  the  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation in  the  way  of  higher  education,  which  they 
could  not  avail  themselves  of  except  under  those  re- 
strictions— I think  that,  that  being  an  exceptional  con- 
dition of  tilings,  I would  be  justified  in  putting  re- 
strictions upon  that  College  in  regard  to  others. 

9043.  We  have  had  several  witnesses  before  us  who 
have  told  us,  in  one  way  or  another  that,  with  a view 
to  diminishing  the  religious  asperities,  and  promoting 
what  I might  call  a spirit  of  national  union,  it  was 
desirable  that  Catholic  students  should  frequent 
Trinity  College.  Would  it  not  be  desirable,  for  the 
very  same  reason,  that  some  Protestant  students 
should  be  free  to  frequent  a Catholic  College  ? — No  ; 
because  you  object  to  Trinity  College  on  account  of 
its  atmosphere,  but  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  atmos- 
phere that  I would  object  to  Protestant  students  attend- 
ing the  Roman  Catholic  College.  It  is  on  account  of  the 
narrower  curriculum  that  I would  object.  Therefore, 
I think,  that  while  I would  be  entirely  prepared  to 
concede  to  you  what  you  ask  as  regards  a College  for 
the  benefit  it  would  bring  to  your  people,  I do  not  see 
why  I should  be  compelled  to  give  facilities  of  a par- 
tial kind  to  Protestants  going  there. 

9044.  The  fact  of  the  matter  appears  to  me  to  be- 
this,  that  you  have  no  objection,  or  perhaps  think  it 
desirable,  to  having  Catholics  educated  under  Pro- 
testant influences,  but  you  have  a very  great  objec- 
tion to  having  Protestants  educated  under  Catholic 
influences? — I do  not  go  with  you  as  regards  the  word 
“influence.”  At  the  same  time  I acknowledge  that  I 
should  very  much  prefer  that  they  should  be  'educated 
under  Protestant  influences. 

9045.  Therefore,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  Catholic 
Bishops  should  much  prefer  that  Catholics  should  he 
educated  under  Catholic  influences? — Yes.  But  why 
should  you  press  the  point  of  having  Protestants 
brought  under  a far  more  direct  and  stronger  Roman 
Catholic  influence  than  the  Protestant  influence  exer- 
cised in  Trinity  College? 

9046.  One  reason  why  I object  to  your  suggestion  is 
this.  If  your  proposal  were  adopted,  and  this  Commis- 
sion recommended  the  establishment  of  what  I call  a 
closed  College  purely  for  Catholics  in  Dublin,  I believe 
it  would  wreck  the  project  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
That  is  one  emphatic  reason,  and  I can  hardly  be- 
lieve—but  I will  not  say  any  more  on  that.  Now, 
turning  to  Louvain,  your  lordship  has  read  in  the 
evidence  the  programmes  and  curricula  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louvain,  I suppose? — I have  not  studied 
them  ; I glanced  through  them ; but  I must  read  up 
that  evidence,  because  I was  greatly  interested  in  it. 

9047-  We  had  very  striking  evidence  given  before 
us  :by  two  Professors  from  Louvain  that  the  teaching 
of  the  courses  there  was  perfectly  free,  and  that  it 
was  .of  the  largest  and  most  liberal  kind,  and  that 
the  scientific  culture  was  of  the  highest  character. 
Do  you  see  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  Catholic 
intellect  in  Ireland  that  would  not  give  grounds  to 
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hope  that  in  favourable  circumstances  we  could  do  as 
much  in  Dublin  as  they  do  in  Louvain  in  that  direc- 
tion?— But  in  Louvain  you  coniine  the  Universities  to 
Roman  Catholics  altogether. 

9048.  A fortiori,  if  we  had  the  freedom  your  lord- 
ship  desires  in  Dublin  we  could  do  greater  things? — 
My  position  is  quite  clear  and  distinct.  Of  course  I 
do  not  want  to  put  any  hindrance  in  the  way  of  your 
obtaining  in  Parliament  what  you  desire,  but  I feel 
very  strongly  that  I should  be  sorry  to  see  Protestant 
youths  of  high  intellectual  power  limited,  and  not 
only  limited,  but,  to  use  a strong  word,  their  his- 
torical views  perverted,  and  their  philosophical  views 
clouded,  by  what  I believe  would  be  the  teaching. 

9049.  I take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  those  appre- 
hensions of  your  lordship  are  not  well-founded,  and 
that  the  future  will  show  that  the  curriculum  in  that 
University  College  in  Dublin  will  be  as  largo,  and  as 
liberal,  and  as  high  in  its  character,  as  anything 
they  have  in  Trinity  College  or  elsewhere.  Your  lord- 
ship  expresses  an  apprehension,  but  I express  a hope, 
and,  looking  to  Louvain,  which  is  strictly  Catholic, 
I see  very  good  grounds  for  hoping  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  something  of  the  same  kind  in  Ireland  ? — 
No  one  will  be  more  delighted  than  I shall  be  to  live 
to  see  such  a result. 

9050.  I have  no  doubt  that  that  is  so.  Your  lord- 
ship  made  a valuable  suggestion  with  regard  to  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  which  I think  would  certainly  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction — that  is  to  say,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  appointments  by  the  Government,  and  tlie 
establishment  of  some  kind  of  representative  Board — 
an  academic  Board  I would  call  it — to  make  those  ap- 
pointments in  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  I take  the  liberty 
of  saying  that  I entirely  agree  with  you  in  that,  and 
that  I think  it  a step  in  the  right  direction? — I am 
very  glad  your  lordship  takes  that  view,  because  I 
feel  that  most  strongly. 

9051.  Yes,  I do  take  that  view ; I think  it  is  a 
valuable  suggestion. 

9052.  Sir  Richaed  Jebb.— You  expressed  a hope — 
which,  for  my  part,  I fully  share — that  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  of  Cork  and  Galway  might  be  brought  into 
nearer  accord  with  the  educational  needs  of  tlieir  re- 
spective districts  or  parts  of  Ireland.  Can  your  lord- 
snip  indicate  any  respects  in  which  you  think  they 
might  be  made  more  useful  than  they  actually  are, 
apart  from  the  suggestion  you  made  with  regard  to 
the  form  of  government  ? — I think  they  ought  to  have 
much  larger  and  more  liberal  provision  made  for  tech- 
nical teaching.  As  I have  said,  with  regard  to  edu- 
cation generally,  the  Queen’s  Colleges  ought  to  be  the 
centres  of  that  higher  technical  instruction  which 
enables  young  men  to  occupy  positions  in  different 
callings  in  life,  chiefly  in  manufactures.  It  is  a re- 
markable thing  that  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  manufacturing  places  in  Dublin,  as  far  as 
I am  informed,  the  men  who  have  technical  work  to 
do  there — the  scientific  technical  work — must  be  gra- 
duates of  an  English  University.  I believe  that  if  you 
have  that  Collegiate  and  University  training,  with  the 
technical  teaching,  the  minds  of  the  men  who  get  that 
technical  knowledge  are  enlarged  to  a degree  which  will 
enable  them  at  once  to  make  their  mark  felt  in  the  pur- 
suits of  business  and  manufacture.  I have  remarked,  in 
the  careers  of  some  of  the  most  successful  mercantile 
men,  that  they  are  men  who  are  educated  in  English 
Universities.  There  is  a friend  of  mine  in  Dublin, 
who  is  a Master  of  Arts  of  Cambridge ; he  is  one  of 
the  best  business  men  I know.  What  we  want  in  the 
•Queen’s  Colleges  is  to  have  that  kind  of  enlarged 
teaching  in  technical  knowledge  which  will  fit  men  to 
utilise  their  positions  in  life,  and  especially  in  manu- 
Jactures  and  mercantile  affairs. 

9053.  Such  provision  for  technical  and  scientific 
•education  ought  to  be  superadded  in  those  Colleges  to 
the  existing  provisions  for  higher  education  generally 
including  literary  subjects? — Yes. 

9054.  But  it  should  not  displace  them;  yon  would 
wish  them  to  remain  at  the  same  time? — Yes. 

9055.  Professor  Lorrain  Smith.— Just  one  question 
about  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  hear  your  opinion,  if  you 
have  a definite  opinion,  as  to  how  such  a body  should 
be  constituted? — It  is  difficult  at  present,  because  you 
have  not  the  men  of  distinction  connected  by  education 
with  the  Colleges.  But  in  the  first  instance,  of  course 
.it  would  be  appointed  by  the  State,  and  it  ought  to  be 


composed  of  men  who  are  entirely  in  sympathy  and 
competent  to  deal  with  the  educational  questions  that 
would  have  to  be  treated  of  in  connection  with  the 
courses.  "VVe  find  on  the  National  Board  of  Education 
that  men  who  have  technical  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  are  worth  a great  deal  to  us,  and  for  my  part 
being  somewhat  of  an  expert  in  Primary  Education’ 
I have  taken  the  deepest  interest  m the  work  there! 
What  I would  have  is,  a Senate  or  Governing  Body  of 
the  University,  expert  in  such  matters,  and  then  I think 
they  should  endeavour  to  get  Professors  for  the  Col- 
leges who  are  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  Colleges. 
At  present  the  difficulty  is  an  enormous  one,  because 
both  in  Cork  and  in  Galway  the  University  teaching 
outside  the  professional  schools  is  almost  nil;  the 
Professors  are  almost  idle.  Their  classes  are  not 
filled — I do  not  wish  to  speak  strongly  of  the  naked- 
ness of  the  land,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  ordinary 
Collegiate  training  outside  the  professional  schools  is 
a failure.  That  is  also  true  as  regards  the  profes- 
sional schools  in  a great  measure,  except  the  Medical 
School. 

9056.  I gather  that  you  would  make  the  Senate  of 
the  Royal  University  representative  of  the  Colleces? 
— I would  as  far  as  possible. 

9057.  And  ultimately  you  would  make  the  Govern- 
ing Body  of  each  College  consist  of  former  members 
of  the  College? — Well,  not  of  the  particular  College 
perhaps,  but  members  of  one  of  the  Colleges  and 
graduates  of  the  University. 

9058.  Dr.  Starkie.— You  spoke  of  the  Professors  of 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Cork  and  Galway  being  idle.  I 
should  not  like  that  statement  to  go  forth  upon  your 
Lordship’s  authority  without  a protest  on  my  part. 
With  regard  to  Galway,  I can  state  that  I know  of  no 
body  of  men  anywhere  who  are  so  hard-worked  as 
the  Professors  there.  Their  classes  may  bo  small 
but.  anyone  who  has  ever  taught  knows  that 
it  is  rather  more  difficult  than  less  difficult  to 
teach  one  or  two  men  than  it  is  to  teach  twenty?— 
Well,  I withdraw  that  word  altogether.  When  I said 
“idle”  I had  reference  to  the  number  of  students. 
I am  quite  conscious  that  to  teach  a few  students  re- 
quires more  diligence  and  oarnestness  than  to  teach 
a large  class.  I thank  you  for  the  correction. 

9059.  Chairman. — There  is  one  point  I desire  to 
ask  you  about.  I am  a good  deal  interested  by  tEe 
suggestion  you  have  made  that  the  proposed  Roman 
Catholic  College  in  Dublin  should  bo  limited  to  ner- 
sons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  "What  I want  to 
ask  is  this:  How  are  you  going  to  make  such  a 
provision  operative? — I suppose  there  is  some  means 
in  the  University  of  Louvain  by  which  it  is  made 
operative.  I would  make  it  operative  unless  a 
parent  or  his  son  were  to  say,  “ I am  a Roman  Catho- 
lic.” Of  course  you  could  not  make  it  operative  if 
they  professed  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  under  these 
conditions. 

9060.  To  me,  as  a lawyer,  there  occurred  two  ways 
of  making  it  operative — by  “ operative  ” I mean 
"effective.”  One  is  that  if  the  College  were  to  har- 
bour a contraband  student,  a student  who  is  a Pro- 
testant, it  should  cease  to  receive  the  grant ; and  the 
other  is  that  the  College  authorities  or  the  parents  of 
the  boy,  or  the  boy  himself,  should  bo  subject  to  penal- 
ties. Which  would  be  your  way  of  making  it  operative? 
— I would  be  inclined  to  leave  it  to  you  as  a lawyer  to 
decide  that. 

9061.  I own  to  a certain  amount  of  intellectual 
sympathy  with  the  idea,  but  I fail  to  see  how  it  could 
be  made  effective  in  the  twentieth  century? — Under 
our  constitution,  perhaps,  it  would  be  difficult. 

9062.  It  would  be  rather  a scandal  to  have  a teacher 
prosecuted  for  teaching,  with  everybody’s  agreement, 
a hoy  in  the  humane  letters  ; do  you  not  think  so  ?— 
Oh,  I do.  I feel  very  strongly  on  the  subject,  and 
your  lordship,  I am  glad  to  hear,  sympathises  with 
me,  but  I do  not  think  it  would  be  for  me  to  decide 
liow  the  thing  could  be  done.  Unless  it  were  done  by 
the  authorities  of  the  College  themselves,  I do  not 
see  how  it  could  be  done. 

9063.  A Commissioner  is  a perfectly  unsympathetic 
person  until  he  has  reported,  and  accordingly  I de- 
scribed my  sympathy  as  intellectual  ?— I think  mine 
is  too,  in  a great  measure.  I must  say  I have  no 
strong  fear  as  to  danger  to  the  faith  of  our  students 
in  such  a state  of  things.  It  is  not  on  that  ground 
that  I suggest  it. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 
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The  Very  Rev.  Thomas  O’Dea,  d.d.,  Vice-President. 

9064.  Chairman.— 'Dr.  O’Dea,  you  are  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Maynooth  ' Yes,  my 

lord. 

9065.  T think  you  have  come  to  give  us  some  informa- 
tion about  Maynooth,  especially,  of  course,  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  University  Question  ?— Yes. 

9066.  Will  you  simply  take  your  own  order  in  ex- 
pressing your  views?— If  you  please,  my  lord.  It  is 
natural  from  the  position  I hold  in  Miaynooth,  that  I 
should  devote  my  evidence  to  the  education  of  the 
clergy.  It  may  not,  however,  be  unnecessary  to  guard 
against  an  obvious  danger  of  misconception,  by  dis- 
tinctly stating,  at  the  outset,  that  I regard  the  interest 
of  the  laity  in  the  settlement  of  the  University  Question 
as  supreme.  The  clergy  are  but  a small,  however  im- 
portant, part  of  the  nation,  and  the  laity  have  never 
had  an  institution  of  higher  education  comparable  to 
Maynooth  in  magnitude  or  resources.  I recognise, 
therefore,  that  the  educational  grievances  of  the  laity 
are  much  more  pressing  than  those  of  the  clergy. 

I have  no  authority  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  regular 
clergy,  but  I am  confident,  from  the  practice  of  re- 
ligious generally  in  frequenting  the  Universities,  and 
from  the  special  nedd  of  University  training  for  re- 
ligious teachers  in  the  Secondary  Schools,  that  a large 
body  of  students  from  the  religious  Orders  would 
attend  the  Arts  courses  of  a new  University  in  Dublin 
The  fourteen  Orders  existing  in  Ireland  have  a mem- 
bership of  506  priests  resident  in  the  country,  besides 
a large  number  in  the  Colonies,  and  I consider  that  an 
average  of  seven  or  eight  from  each  Order,  or  WO  in 
all,  might  reasonably  bo  expected  to  follow  the  Uni- 
versity courses  in  Arte.  Another  large  class  of  clerical 
students,  for  whom  I am  not  privileged  to  speak,  are 
these  who  are  intended  for  work  in  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  the  Colonies.  Their  higher  edu- 
cation is  obtained  in  All  Hallows’  College,  Dublin, 
and  m four  of  the  'Diocesan  Colleges,  the  number  so 


3t.  Patrick’s  College,  Maynooth,  examined, 
educated  being  at  present  about  326.  Ninety  of  the 
students  in  All  Hallows’  College  are  pursuing  a course 
in  Arts  and  Philosophy,  and  I think  it  may  be  assumed 
that  in  time  these  would  all  take  their  Arts  lectures 
in  the  University.  Hence,  from  these  two  sources 
alone  the  University  might  well  count  on  nearly  200 
students  in  Arte. 

The  secular  clergy  resident  in  Ireland  consist  of 
twenty-nine  Bishops  and  2,938  priests,  representing 
nearly  three  and  a half  millions  of  Catholics,  or  74-3 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  They  receive  their  higher 
education  almost  exclusively  in  Maynooth,  in  5 of  the 
Diocesan  Colleges  (the  College  in  Dublin  being  within 
reach  of  the  University),  and  in  the  three  Irish  Colleges 
of  Home,  Paris,  and  Salamanca.  The  average  number 
of  students  in  Maynooth,  all  in  residence,  is  about  560, 
and  of  these  about  225  on  the  average  are  students  in 
Arts  and  Philosophy.  I regard  it  as  certain  that  if  a 
University  acceptable  to  Catholics  be  set  up  in 
Dublin,  these  225  students  may  be  relied  on  to  follow  the 
University  courses  in  Arts.  About  70  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  secular  clergy  are  trained  at  Maynooth,  or,  ex- 
cluding those  educated  abroad,  about  80  per  cent, 
■bor  this  reason,  as  also  because  of  its  position  as  a 
national  College,  the  claims  of  Maynooth  to  a better 
provision  for  higher  education  may  be  regarded  as 
nearly  co-extensive  with  those  of  the  secular  clergy 
generally. 

I have  already  dealt  with  the  present  condition  of 
higher  education  among  the  clergy,  in  the  Memorandum 
winch  has  been  already  printed  and  distributed  among 
the  Commissioners,  and  which  I now  desire  formally  to 
hand  in  as  part  of  my  evidence.  If  I may  take  this 
Memorandum  as  read,  I shall  at  once  proceed  with  the 
second  leading  question  to  which  I propose  to  address 
myself.  I may  also  hand  in  a copy  of  the  College 
Calendar  for  the  current  year,  in  which,  the  new  Statutes 
on  Studies  are  printed  as  an  Appendix. 


1 have  been  directed  by  the  Standing  Committee  of 
tne  Irish  Bishops  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
!!0n>  m favour  of  the  principle”  of . connecting  “the 
faculties i of  Arts  and  Philosophy  of  Maynooth  with  the 
University  which  it  is  sought  to  establish  for  the 
benefit  of  Irish  Catholics. 

The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
brandies— the  policy  of  the  connection,  the  qualifica- 
tions  of  the  College  for  admission  to  the  University, 
and  the  character  of  the  connection  which  it  is  desirable 
to  establish.  It  will  save  the  time  of  the  Commission 
it  1 deal  with  the  second  of  these  points  in  the  form  of 
a memorandum ; and,  therefore,  I propose  to  consider 
in  this  paper  how  far  Maynooth  is  qualified  for  in- 
‘yation  or  membership  with  the  proposed  Univer- 
sity. The  other  points, will  admit  of  briefer  exposi- 
tion in  oral  evidence. 

* .a®8™6  throughout  that  no  settlement  of  the  Uni- 
vwsity  Question  can  be  satisfactory  to  the  Irish  people 
winch  excludes  a section  so  large  and  important  as  the 
uatholic  clergy,  and,  further,  that,  as  a body,  the 
ergy  cannot  be  brought  into  the  University  system  of 
the  country  unless  the  proposed  incorporation  of  May- 
nooth  with  the  University  be  carried  out. 

ihe  views  which  I shall  express  are  exclusively  my 
J™,  and  though  I am  satisfied  that  in  the  main  they 
present  the  mind  of  the  Bishops  generally,  I have 
imr,v  j °-rlty  sPeai  their  behalf  beyond  what  is 
plied  in  the  commission  I have  stated.  The  letter 
instruction  I have  received  informs  me  that,  though 
left  ?rm°1P^e  has  been  decided  upon,  “ the  details  are 
Tt  °r  , ture  consideration.” 

? j * wculd  hardly  be  possible  to  give  a true  or  complete 
* , 01  the  College  as  an  educational  institution,  if 
to  '^"Philosophy  were  dissociated  from  Theology, 

. mch  they  are  mainly  intended  as  an  introduction 
“ "d-  I propose,  therefore,  to  treat  the  College 
whole,  though  specially  for  the  purpose  of  its  in- 
andPhiloso  h*^  "University  in  respect  of  Arts 

wit?6  Tiahhcations  for  the  membership  of  a College 
ulato  8 Umversity,  in  such  circumstances  as  I contem- 
’ are  conveniently  summarised  in  the  statutes  of 
me  reconstructed  London  University  (1900). 

Section  73  directs  that — “In  deoiding  on  the  claim 
an  institution  to  be  admitted  in  whole  or  in  part 
8 a 8chool  of  the  University,  iii  which  courses  of  in- 


Dh.  O’Dea’s  Memorandum. 


struction  may  be  pursued  by  Internal  Students,  the 

Senate  shall  have  regard  to  the  matters  following, 

(a.)  The  general  character  and  financial  position 
of  the  institution,  ( b ) the  adequacy  in  number  and 
qualifications  of  the  teaching  staff,  (c)  the  Uni- 
versity standard  of  the  teaching,  (d)  the  adequate 
provision  of  laboratories  and  other  appliances 
necessary  for  giving  instruction  in  the  subjects  in 
respect  of  which  the  institution  seeks  to  be  ad- 
mitted,  (e)  the  conditions  as  to  age  and  attain- 
ments on  which  students  are  admitted,  (/)  the  num- 
ber of  students  proceeding,  or  likely  to  proceed,  to 
degrees,  (g)  the  relation  of  the  institution  to  any 
other  University." 

ThiB  last  point  may  be  dismissed  at  once  with  the  re- 
mark that  the  College  is  under  the  complete  control  of 
its  own  governing  body,  and  has  no  relations  whatever 
with  any  University. 

I. — The  General  Character  -of  the  College. 

I.  — Maynooth  has  been  described  by  Cardinal  New- 
man as  “ the  most  important  ecclesiastical  Seminary  in 
Christendom.”  It  is  a national  College,  having  for  its 
object  the  higher  education  of  the  secular  clergy 
throughout  Ireland,  and  mainly  fed  by  the  diocesan 
Intermediate  Schools,  of  which  there  is  one  in  each  of 
the  twenty-seven  Irish  dioceses.  The  average  number 
of  students  is  about  560,  all  resident  within  the  Col- 
lege. and  every  year  about  eighty  young  priests  are  sent 
out  to  engage  in  the  work  of  the  mission. 

II.  — The  course  extends  over  ten  years — seven  for 
the  body  of  the  students,  and  three  subsequently  for  stu- 
dents of  distinction.  The  first  three  years  are  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  secular  subjects,  including  the 
chief  branches  of  a liberal  education  ; the  four  remain- 
ing years  of  the  ordinary  course,  and  the  three  years 
of  the  higher,  or  post-graduate,  course  are  mainly  occu- 
pied with  professional  studies.  At  the  end  of  the  full 
course  of  ten  years,  students  of  special  distinction  who 
have  taken  the  degree  of  Doctorate  in  Theology  or  Canon 
Law,  are  eligible  for  appointment  as  student-Lecturers 
in  these  subjects,  for  two  additional  years.  Voluntary 
societies  for  the  discussion  of  literary,  historical,  Bocial, 
philosophical,  and  religious  questions  are  maintained 
by  the  students  themselves  throughout  the  course,  and 
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also  a society,  known  as  tlie  League  of  S.  Columba,  for 
the  advancement  of  studies  specially  bearing  on  Ire- 
land. These  societies  render  valuable  service  m pre- 
serving and  extending  the  liberal  culture  gained  during 
the  first  three  years,  and  in  correcting  the  narrowness 
of  later  professional  study.  Seven  such  societies  in  all 
exist  in  the  College. 

Hi. The  College  was  founded  in  1795,  under  an 

Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  authorising  the  establish- 
ment of  “ one  Academy  for  the  education  only  of  per- 
sons professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion."  The 
terms  of  the  Act  made  no  distinction  between  the  clergy 
and  laity,  but  when,  in  1801,  a lay  College  was  opened, 
Lord  Kilwarden,  as  one  of  the  ex-officio  Visitors,  com- 
municated with  the  Government,  and  official  intima- 
tion was  served  on  the’  “ heads  of  the  College  that  no 
further  steps  should  be  taken  towards  establishing  a 
lay  boarding-school  as  part  of  the  College.”  ( Secret  and 
confidential  letter  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the 
Prime  Minister.— Cornwallis  Correspondence,  Vol.  III., 
p.  366).  The  opposition  of  the  Government  was  based 
on  the  grounds  that  a lay  establishment  at  Maynooth 
was  a violation  of  the  “ general  understanding  at  the 
time  the  Act  passed,"  and  a departure  from  “ the  ori- 
ginal purpose  of  the  College  ” ; that  it  tended  to  with- 
draw Catholic  students  from  Trinity  College  ; and  that 
the  laity  were  in  danger  of  becoming  “monastic”  in 
their  habits  from  association  with  the  clergy.  ( Cf . 
Minutes  of  conversation  between  the  Chief  Secretary 
and  Lord  Kilwarden,  Ibid.  p.  368.)  Hence,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  his  speech  on  the  increase  of  the  Maynooth 
grant  ( Hansard , Debates,  April,  1845,  p.  1032),  in- 
sists that  the  Government,  and  not  the  Irish  Catholic 
Church,  was  responsible  for  the  closing  of  the  lay  Col- 
lege and  the  exclusively  clerical  character  which  May- 
nqotli  henceforth  assumed.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  when  the  lay  College  was  closed  in  1817,  £1,000, 
the  full  amount  it  had  cost  in  1802,  was  paid  over  to 
the  lay  trustees,  by  the  ecclesiastical  trustees,  to  whom 
it  was  transferred. 

Before  the  establishment  of  Maynooth,  the  Irish 
clergy  were  educated  mostly  on  the  Continent.  An 
official  paper,  submitted  to  the  Government  in  1808  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Maynooth  Trustees,  reports  that 
before  the  French  Revolution,  478  ecclesiastical  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  had  been  ordained  priests  before 
leaving  Ireland,  were  being  educated  abroad  for  the 
Irish  Mission.  In  France  alone  there  were  seven  Irish 
Colleges — two  in  Paris,  and  one  each  at  Nantes,  Bor- 
deaux, Douay,  Toulouse,  and  Lille — with  seventeen 
masters  and.  348  students  ; Irish  Colleges  existed  also 
at  Louvain,  Antwerp,  Salamanca,  Rome,  and  Lisbon, 
and  in  these  there  were  ten  masters  and  130  students. 
The  number  of  masters  would,  it  is  explained,  have 
been  at  least  double,  had  not  the  students  generally 
frequented  the  public  schools  or  Universities.  426  of 
the  478  students  are  represented  as  receiving  gratuitous 
support,  166  from  charitable  foundations,  and  260  by 
the  exercise  of  their  functions  as  priests. 

The  chief  causes  that  led  to  the  establishment  of 
Maynooth — besides  the  pressure  of  political  parties  in 
Ireland,  and  the  need  of  conciliation  in  consequence  of 
French  aggression — were : — (1)  the  growth  of  a spirit 
of  tolerance,  and  tire  recognised  importance  to  the  State 
of  a supply  of  well-educated  clergy  ; (2)  the  suppres- 
sion of  most  of  the  Irish  Colleges  abroad,  consequent 
on  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  danger  that  Irish 
■students  should  contract  hostility  to  England,  or  im- 
bibe revolutionary  principles,  from  their  education  on 
the  Continent ; (3)  the  unsuitability  of  Trinity  College 
as ! a place  of  education  for  Catholic  priests,  bn  the 
:score  of  expense,  studies,  and  training ; and  (4)  the 
utter  inability  of  irish  Catholics,  who  were  then  little 
better  than  paupers  or  slaves,  to  make  suitable  provi- 
sion for  the  education  of  their  clergy. 

IV. — The  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  according  to 
this  year’s  Directory,  are  made  up  of  29  Bishops,  2,938 
secular  priests,  and  586  religious.  Twenty-four  of  the 
Bishops,  about,  70  per  cent,  of  the  secular  clergy,  or, 
excluding  the.  alumni  of  foreign  Colleges,  j. about  80  per 
cent.,  the  vast  majority  of  the  managers  and  Professors 
of  the  Diocesan  and  Theological  Schools,  and  the  bulk 
' of  the  Catholic  clerical  managers  of'  Primary  Schools 
have  been  educated  at  Maynooth. 

Students  .are  received  ea:'  professo  only  for  the  Irish 
mission;  but  many,  from  choice  or, .on  account  of  the 
surplus  of  clergy  in  their  native  dioceses,  join  the  mis- 


sions in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  or  the  Colo- 
nies. At  present  the  College  is  represented  outside  Ireland 
by  the  Archbishops  of  Madras,  Melbourne,  Chicago,  and 
Hobart ; the  Bishops  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (cen- 
tral district),  Goulburn,  and  Rockhampton  ; about  10Q 
priests  in  England,  60  in  Scotland,  95  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  10  in  South  Africa,  105  in  Aus- 
tralasia, besides  others  of  whom  an  exact  record  can- 
not be  obtained  (x). 

A considerable  number  of  religious,  both  in  Ireland 
and  the  Colonies,  have  also  been  educated  at  Maynooth, 
including  many  prominent  educationists,  and  Profes- 
sors. in  Irish  Theological  'Colleges  conducted  by  reli- 
gious. 

V. — The  College  is  governed  by  seventeen  Trustees, 
who  exercise  supreme  control  over  all  its  interests,  make 
statutes  and  bye-laws  for  its  government,  and  appoint 
to  all  its  academic  offices.  In  1845  they  were  incor- 
porated by  8 and  9 Viet. , c.  25,  and  this  privilege  they 
still  retain ; and  in  1899  they  were  invested  by  the 
Holy  See  with  authority  to  confer  all  degrees  in  Philo- 
sophy, Theology,  and  Canon  Law.  All  vacancies  are 
filled  by  co-option,  and  the  present  Trustees  are  the  four 
Archbishops  of  Ireland  and  thirteen  Irish  Bishops.  Be- 
fore the  Church  Act  of  1869,  six  of  the  Trustees  were 
laymen.  They  all  resigned  shortly  afterwards,  or  ceased 
to  attend  the  meetings,  apparently  on  the  ground  that 
ecclesiastical  education  is  most  fitly  conducted  by  eccle- 
siastics ; and  the  College  has  since  been  governed  ex- 
clusively by  the  Bishops. 

The  Visitors  are  the  four  Archbishops  and  four 
Bishops,  all  appointed  by  the  Trustees.  Under  the 
Act  of  1845,  five  of  the  Visitors  were  appointed  by  the 
Crown  ; but  in  matters  affecting  the  Catholic  religion, 
the  visitatorial  power  was  exercised  exclusively  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Trustees,  the  nominees  of  the 
Crown  being  authorised  to  be  present,  if  they  thought 
proper  to  attend  (8  & 9 Viet.,  c.  25,  s.  18). 

The  chief  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent, who  is  aided  by  a Council  of  Administration,  a 
Council  of  Studies,  a Financial  Council,  and  a Com- 
mittee for  the  management  of  College  libraries  and 
kindred  purposes.  The  Council  of  Studies  consists  of 
the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Prefect  of  Studies, 
ex-officio,  and  a yearly-eldcted  representative  of  the 
Deans  of  discipline,  and  of  each  Faculty.  All  impor- 
tant changes  affecting  the  studies  of  the  College  require 
the  sanction  of  the  Trustees  for  their  validity. 

In  1899  the  Professors  were  formed  into  the  three 
Faculties  of  Theology  and  Canon  Law,  Philosophy, 
and  Arts — the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Prefect 
of  Studies  being  ex-officio  honorary  members  of  each— 
with  authority  to  govern  themselves,  arid  promote  the 
interests  of  their  respective  departments,  subject  to  tie 
general  control  of  the  Council  of  Studies  and  of  the 
Trustees.  The  examinations  for  degrees  are  conducted 
by  the  respective  Faculties,  and  the  statutes  prescribe 
that  the  degrees  be  conferred,  on  their  report,  by  the 
Trustees. 

II. — The  Financial  Position  or  the  College. 

I. — The  invested  capital  at  the  close  of  the  last 
financial  year,  June  30tli,  1901,  was  £444,827  17s.  2d. ; 
the  income  from  all  source?  for  that  year,  £24,881 
7s.  8 d. , and  the  ordinary  expenditure,  £24,017  5*.  Id- 
Buildings  and  equipment  represent  a large'  amount 
of  additional  capital.  Buildings  alone,  exclusive  of  re- 
pairs, had  cost  £168,992  16s.  3d.  up  to  January  1st, 
1895  ( Centenary  History,  p,  740),  and  since  then 
£32,721  5s.  has  been  expended  under  the  same  head. 
This  expenditure  on  buildings,  making  a total  ot 
£201,713  Is:  3d,,  to  date,  has  been  almost  wholly  de- 
rived from  College  savings  and  private  donations,  only 
£35,000  having  been  obtained  from  Parliamentary 
grants,  and  a siim  of  £12,704  4s.  9d.  ''from  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  W.orks,  being  the  balance  of  a loan 
cancelled  by  the  Irish'  Church  Act,  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  yearly  grant  upon  which  it  had  been  charged' 
( Centenary  History,  p.  741).  The.  buildings  afford  ac- 
commodation for  about  600  resident  students,  and  in- 
clude students’  rooms,  Professors’  rooms,'  and  cloisters, 
a swimming  bath,  two  infirmaries,  a splendid  Ohapei 
and  three  Oratories,  a public  lecture-hall,  afi  abundan 
supply  of  class-halls,  and  a Physic  hall  and  latoraW 
I may  add,  as  bearing  on  the  financial  position  of  toe 
College,  that  the  buildings  are  in  complete  repair,  an 
fitted  throughout  with  the  best  sanitary  arrangemen  , 


■ (1)  The  higher  education  of  the  secular  clergy  is  now  almost  exclusively  dbtained  at  Maynooth,  in  the  6 Diocesan  Colleges'®* 
Dublin,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Thurles,  and  Waterford,  and  in  tlie  3 Irish  Colleges  of  Some,  Paris,  and  Salamanca, 
number  of  theological  students  this  year  at  Maynooth  is  821,  and  the  average  for  the  last  10  years,  850’ft;  the  corresponding 
this  year  in  the  8 foreign  Colleges  is  67,  and  in  the  6 Diocesan  Colleges,  86.  This  last  figure,  as  also  that  for  Maynooth  in  the 
10  years,  is  above  the  average. 
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and  a complete  electric-light  installation.  The  chief 
wants  still  remaining  to  be  supplied  are  museums,  and 
laboratories  of  Natural  Science  for  the  use  of  the  stu-  . 
dents. 

II.— The  income  of  the  College  is  derived  from  stu- 
dents’ fees,  interest  on  capital  obtained  from  the  Irish 
Church  Fund  in  1871,  and  private  endowments.  The 
income  from  students  during  the  last  financial  year 
was  £6,027  8s.  3d.,  or  about  a fourth  of  the  whole.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  1888,  the  latest  year  of 
which  I have  been  able  to  obtain  an  official  return,  the 
receipts  from  students  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
amounted  to  only  £12,960  6s.  6 d.,  out  of  a total  net 
revenue  of  £55,987  Os.  8 d.,  the  balance  consisting  of 
£33,370  Os.  A d.  from  estates,  £7,107  Os.  3d.  from  invest- 
ments, and  £2,549  13s.  7 d.  from  Trust  funds.  These 
figures,  which  are  taken  from  an  official  return  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  in  1889,  throw  a curious  light  on 
the  view  put  before  your  Commission  by  Dr.  Bernard, 
of  Trinity  College,  that  if  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  want 
University  education,  “ they  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
pay  at  least  one-half  the  cost.”  ( Appendix  to  the  First 
Report,  p.  162).  "Wealthy  Episcopalians  pay  less  than 
a fourth  of  what  their  education  costs,  and  yet  Catho- 
lics, who  are  manifestly  entitled  to  special  considera- 
tion on  the  score  of  poverty,  and  on  various  other 
grounds  as  well,  must  pay  at  least  one-half ! 

It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before  your  Commis- 
sion by  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Lecky  ( Appendix  to  the 
Second  Report ; p.  158),  that  the  education  at  May-, 
nooth  “ is  carried  on  in  buildings  erected  by  the  State, 
and  is  paid  for  by  State  money.  The  endowment,”  he 
continues,  “ for  many  years  amounted  to  £26,000  a 
year,  and  when,  on  the  disen dowment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  this  grant  was  withdrawn,,  the  College  was  com- 
pensated by  a sum  which  was,  I believe,  about  £400,000, 
and  it  is  on  the  interest  of  this  sum  that  it  is  mainly 
supported.  Whatever  other  educational  grievances  may 
exist  in  Ireland,  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  at  least, 
in  my  opinion,  have  nothing  to  complain  of.”  I have 
already  pointed  out  that  the  College  buildings  have  not 
been  even  substantially  erected  by  the  State,  less  than 
a fourth  of  their  cost  having  been  derived  from  State 
funds ; and  a brief  rtsumt  of  the  public  grants  re- 
ceived since  the  foundation  of  the  College  will  serve  to 
show  how  far  the  College  is  now  supported  from  public 
sources.  • 

From  its  establishment  in  1795  till  January  1st, 
1871,  the  College  was  in  receipt  of  State  endowment. 
The  amount  varied  from  about  £8,000.  to  £9,000  a year 
till  1845,  when  it  was  increased  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
£26,360.  This  increased  grant  was  made  up  of  £6,000 
for  the  maintenance  and  remuneration  of  the  staff, 
£14,560  for  the  maintenance  of  520  students,  at  the  rate 
of  £28  each,  £800  in  stipends  of  £40  each  to  20  Dun- 
boyne  students  (who  were  allowed  an  additional  stipend 
of  over  £20  each  from  the  Dunboyne  estate),  and  £5,000 
in  stipends  of  £20  each  to  250  of  the  senior  Theological 
students.  Nothing  whatever  was  allocated  for  general 
improvements,  libraries,  or  other  educational  appli- 
ances. 

The  yearly  grant  was  withdrawn  on  January  1st, 
1871,  by  the  Church  Act  of  1869,  and,  in  compensa- 
tion, fourteen  years’  purchase,  amounting  to  £369,040, 
was  paid  to  the  Trustees.  It  is  an  obvious,  rule  of  jus- 
tice that  vested  rights,  if  any,  and  the  right  to  com- 

nsation  for  disturbance,  should  lie  against  the  same 

dy  or  interest.  In  contravention  of  this  rule,  though 
the  yearly  grant  was  payable  by  the  Treasury  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  compensation  was  charged  on  a purely 
Irish  fund,  and  paid  out  of  the  Irish  Church  surplus. 
The  only  additional  grants  ever  received  from  the  State 
were  those  in  aid  of  new  buildings  already  referred  to, 

' and  amounting  to  £47,704  4s.  9 d.,  and  a sum  of  £6,998 
2s,  Ad.  voted  from  1846  to  1852  for  repairs.  ( Centenary 
History,  p.  741).  , 

When  the  yearly  grant  was  withdrawn,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  expend  considerable  sums  on  the  improve- 
ment of  the  College,  and  also  for  a time  to  meet  current 
expenditure  from  capital.  As  a consequence,  the  Col- 
lege books  show  that,  of  the  total  capital  received  under 
the  Irish  Church  Act,  only  £363,640  was  actually  in- 
vested. Against  this  sum  should  be  set  the  vested  inte- 
rests of  the  staff  and  students  who  were  members  of  the 
College  at  the  time  the  Act  passed.  The  value  of  these 
interests,  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  receipts  by  students 
(exclusive  of  a few  items  not  easily  traced),  and  of 
fourteen  years’  purchase  of  a third  of  their  salaries  in 
the  case  of  the  staff  (being  the  amount  by  which  salaries 
have  since  been  cut  down),  amounts  to  £41,600  2*.  9 a. 
Consequently,  the  net  capital  under  the  Irish  Church 
Act  available  as  a source  of  permanent  income  is 


£322,039  17*.  3d.,  and  this  sum,  at  the  present  Govern- 
ment rate  of  2f  per  cent.,  yields  only  £8,856  1*.  10d. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that,  far  from  being  mainly 
supported  from  public  funds,  as  Mr.  Lecky  alleges,  the 
College  derives  little  over  a third  of  its  income  from 
that  source. 

III. — It  is  a grievous  misstatement  that  the  State  en- 
dowment of  Maynooth  has  fully  satisfied  the  educa- 
tional claims  of  the  Irish  priesthood.  I readily  allow 
that  the  grievances  of  the  Catholic  laity  in  regard  to 
education  have  been  very  much  greater  than  those  of 
the  clergy,  because  they  have  never  had  an  institution 
like  Maynooth  to  minister  to  their  wants  ; but  the 
grievances  of  the  clergy  are  at  the  same  time  so  mani- 
fest and  pressing  that  one  wonders  a gentleman  of  Mr. 
Lecky’s  knowledge  of  Irish  affairs  and  sense  of  justice 
should  have  failed  to  perceive  them. 

1.  The  clergy  are  completely  shut  out  from  the  Uni- 
versity life  of  the  country,  much  more  completely  than 
even  the  Catholic  laity.  This  is  a grievance  of  the  first 
magnitude,  for  which  no  endowment  of  Maynooth,  how- 
ever ample,  could  for  a moment  be  regarded  as  ade- 
quate compensation ; for,  exclusion  from  the  Univer- 
sity means  intellectual  inferiority,  and  eventually  the 
thinking  world  is  ruled  by  intellectual  force. 

2.  The  present  endowment  of  Maynooth  from  public 
sources  is  miserably  inadequate.  Education  has  grown 
enormously  expensive  since  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  therefore  if  the  public  interest  then  required  that 
£26,360  a year  should  be  granted  from  the  Imperial 
Treasury  for  the  education  of  520  students,  £8,000  or 
£9,000  is  now  utterly  insufficient  for  the  education  of 
about  560.  Besides,  this  endowment  bears  no  compari- 
son with  the  provision  made  for  other  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  Ireland.  In  1888  Trinity  College,  • 
with  981  undergraduates,  had  an  income  of  £33,370 
0s.  Ad.  from  estates  alone.  Belfast  is  clamouring  for 
additional  endowment,  though  last  year  it  had  only 
359  students,  with  an  income  from  the  State  of  £11,000 
a year,  in  addition  to  buildings.  Cork  and  Galway 
also  cost  the  State  £11,000  a year,  besides  the  original 
outlay  on  buildings,  though  last  year  Cork  had  only 
171  students  and  Galway  ninety-seven.  The  three 
Queen’s  Colleges  together  educated  last  year  only  627 
students,  or  fifty-seven  in  excess  of  the  number  in  May- 
nooth in  the  same  year,  at  a total  cost  to  the  State  of 
nearly  four  times  the  endowment  derived  by  Maynooth 
from  public  sources.  The  contrast  becomes  more  pointed 
when  it  is  observed  that  in  1888  the  undergraduates  of 
Trinity  College  were  over  93  per  cent.  non-Cathohc,  and 
that  last  year  the  students  of  the  three  Queen’s  Colleges 
were  over  75  per  cent.  non-Catliolic. 

3.  Catholics  are  the  only  leading  denomination  m 
the  three  kingdoms  whom  the  State  has  deprived  of  the 
endowment  necessary  for  the  education  of  their  clergy. 
The  Presbyterians  of  Ireland  are  scarcely  an  exception, 
for  the  regium  donum,  though  in  part  applicable  to 
education,  was  primarily  a religious  endowment. 

(а)  In  Ireland,  notwithstanding  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  State  Church,  the  Episcopalians  still  en- 
jov  the  public  revenues  of  Trinity  College  as  an  en- 
dowment of  Episcopalian  Divinity.  The  disendow- 
ment  of  Catholic  Divinity  at  Maynooth  followed  as  a 
consequence  from  the  disendowment  of  religion,  but 
not  the  disendowment  of  Episcopalian  Divinity  at 
Trinity  College.  Possibly  if  Maynooth  had  been  a 
Protestant  stronghold,  like  Trinity  College,  the  argu- 
ment for  its  disendowment  would  have  been  found 
equally  inconclusive. 

(б)  In  Scotland,  Presbyterian  Divinity  is  still  en- 
dowed in  each  of  the  four  Universities,  from  Parlia- 
mentary Grants,  to  which  Catholics,  as  well  as  Pro- 
testants, are  obliged  to  contribute.  This  is  distinctly 
recognised  in  the  Scotch  University  Act  of  1889,  which 
provides,  s.  26  (2),  that  part  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant 
of  £42,000  a year  to  the  four  Universities  may  be 
applied  in  maintaining  the  Chairs  of  the  Theological 
Faculty,  provided  the  amount  does  not  exceed  the 
sums,  if  any,  applicable  to  this  purpose  during  twelve 
months  preceding  the  commencement  of  the  Act. 

, (c)  King’s  College,  London,  is  in  part  a Divinity 
School  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  yet  it  is  allowed 
to  share  in  the  Parliamentary  Grant  of  £37.000^  a 
year  to  the  University  Colleges  of  England  and  Wales. 
King’s  College  Act,  1882,  Clause  5,  requires  that 
“ the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity  as  the  same 
are  inculcated  by  the  Church  of  England  shall  be 
taught  in  the  College,”  and  Clause  12  further  pro- 
vides “that  no  one  who  does  not  declare  himself  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  shall  be  competent 
to  be  a Governor  by  virtue  of  his  office  or  to  be  a 
2 0 2 


LoXDO!*. 
May  23, 1902. 

The  Very 
Rev.  Thomas 
O’Dea,  n.D. 
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Loudon.  Life  Governor  or  a member  of  the  Council  or  to  fill 
■nr  . any  office  in  the  College  except  Professorships  of 

"y L ' Oriental  Literature  and  Modem  Languages.”  “At- 

The  Very  tendance  at  morning  chapel  and  on  the  weekly  lectures 
Rev.  Thomas  of  the  Principal  in  Divinity  is  expected  of  the  niatri- 
O'Dea,  d.d.  culated  students,  subject  to  the  following  Conscience 
Clause,  which  is  a bye-law  of  the  College : — ‘ If  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  any  student  shall  state  in 
writing  that  he  has  a conscientious  objection  to  the 
attendance  of  such  student  at  the  Divine  Service  of 
the  Church  of  England  or  to  his  receiving  religious 
instruction  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  or  if  any  student  of  full  age  shall  state 
such  objection  in  writing,  such  student  shall  be  ex- 
empted from  attendance  at  chapel  and  at  the  Divinity 
Lectures  ; . . . . but  this  bye-law  shall  not  apply 

to  students  of  the  Theological  Faculty.’  ” ( Report  from 
University  Colleges , 1900,  p.  212.)  The  Divinity  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  further  maintained  from 
public  funds  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Durham. 

These  facts  prove,  I think,  that  in  point  of  provision 
for  the  professional  education  of  the  clergy,  the  Catholic 
body  has  not  been  treated  with  even-handed  justice  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

4.  Catholics  have  been  despoiled  by  the  State  of  the 
endowments  they  had  accumulated  for  the  education 
of  the  clergy  and  other  religious  purposes,  and,  further, 
they  have  been  deprived  by  - the  State  of  the  means  of- 
supplying  these  endowments  in  the  future.  The  land 
of  the  country,  which  constitutes  its  chief  wealth,  has 
been  mostly  transferred  by  repeated  confiscations  and 
plantations  to  Protestant  hands.  For  centuries,  indus- 
try was  rendered  impossible  among  Catholics  by  enforced 
ignorance  and  penal  legislation,  and  cannot  now  make 
headway,  without  artificial  aid,  against  the  superior 
forces  which  it  is  obliged  to  encounter  in  the  war  of 
modern  competition.  The  general  destruction  of  Church 
buildings  or  their  alienation  to  Protestants,  and  the 
confiscation  of  religious  endowments,  have  entailed  the 
expenditure  of  millions  since  the  Emancipation  Act  of 
1829,  in  rebuilding  churches,  presbyteries,  and  religious 
houses,  besides  an  immense  yearly  outlay  in  maintain- 
ing the  clergy  and  supporting  religion.  These  heavy 
charges  on  the  poverty  of  the  Catholic  body  have  ex- 
hausted the  resources  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
available  for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  and  the  grants 
to  Maynooth,  besides  falling  short  of  adequate  compen- 
sation, have  tended  to  aggravate  the  loss  by  creating 
the  impression  that  the  College  is  sufficiently  endowed, 
and  so  alienating  Catholic  bounty.  The  force  of  this 
historical  argument  has  been  again  and  again  admitted 
by  statesmen  ; as  when,  for  instance,  Lord  John  Russell 
based  his  support  of  the  Maynooth  BE1  on  the  ground 
inter  alia  that  the  increased  grant  was  “ rather  of  the 
nature  of  a restitution  than  of  an  original  grant  in 
favour  of  that  religion.”  (Hansard,  Debates,  AprE, 
1845,  p.  92.) 

5.  lire  aid  given  to  Catholics  for  religious  purposes 
bears  no  comparison  with  the  religious  endowments  re- 
ceived from  the  State  by  the  other  chief  denominations 
in  Ireland.  This  constitutes  an  educational  grievance 
for  the  reason  already  indicated — .that  any  assistance 
given  towards  the  maintenance  of  religion  frees  the  re- 
sources of  the  body  who  receive  it  for  the  education  of 
the  clergy,  and  any  burden  or  disadvantage  imposed  in 
respect  of  religion  generally,  entails  a corresponding 
inabEity  to  endow  clerical  education. 

On  the  supposition  that  State  aid  was  to  be  given  to 
any  form  of  religion  in  Ireland  Catholics  were  evidently 
entitled  to  exceptional  generosity.  They  have  always 
constituted  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  being  even  now  74  -3 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  while  Episcopalians  are  only  13 
per  cent.,  and  Presbyterians  10  per  cent.  Their  poverty, 
due  mainly  to  the  action  of  the  State,  rendered  them 
least  capable  of  supporting  religion  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, and  the  spoliation  of  their  endowments  invested 
them  with  the  still  stronger  claim  of  justice.  Never- 
theless, they  have  never  received  a penny  of  public 
money  in  aid  of  religion,  except  in  so  far  as  the  paltry 
grants  to  Maynooth  may  be  regarded  as  a religious  en- 
dowment. Presbyterians,  on  the  other  hand,  though  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  population,  were  receiving  £45,000 
to  £50,000  a year  (1),  as  a religious  endowment,  when 
the  Irish  Church  Act  was  passed,  and  it  was  estimated 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  ( Hansard , Debates,  March,  1869,  p. 

0)  The  amount  had  been  increasing  steadily  from  year  to  ve 
£43,169  13j.  id.  ■ 


840)  that  the  compensation  on  the  withdrawal  of  thin 
allowance,  to  be  charged  on  the  Irish  Church  Fund 
should  amount  to  £740,960.  G| 

For  centuries,  Episcopalians,  who  number  little  more 
than  500,000,  have  been  in  the  almost  exclusive  eniov 
ment  of  the  public  revenues  of  Trinity  CoEege,  which  are 
still  available  for  the  education  of  the  Episcopalian 
clergy.  The  Dublin  University  Commission  of  1853 
reports  (p.  85)  that  the  estates  of  the  College  " extend 
over  200,000  acres  of  land,  situate  in  seventeen  counties 
of  Ireland,  and  the  valuation  of  them  amounts  to 
£92,000  a year.”  The  rental  was  then  only  £28  500  a 
year ; but  the  Commission  explains  that  the  difference 
between  the  rental  and  the  valuation  was  largely  due 
to  the  system  of  accepting  fines  on  the  renewal  of  leases 
these  fines  being  “ distributed  among  the  Provost  and 
Senior  FeEows  as  part  of  their  respective  incomes” 
whilst  “ the  rents  were  applied  to  the  general  objects  of 
the  College”  (ibid.). 

The  property  of  the  Irish  Church,  of  which  Episco- 
palians were  in  exclusive  possession  till  1871,  was  esti- 
mated by  the  Royal  Commission  of  1867-1868  at  the 
yearly  value  of  £616,000,  and  subsequently,  in  1869 
Mr.  Gladstone  estimated  the  yearly  value,  exclusive  of 
churches  and  glebe  houses,  “ cut  down,  as  it  was  by 
the  almost  unbounded  waste  of  life  tenants  ’and 
other  causes,”  at  £700,000,  and  the  capital  rvalue 
at  £16,000,000  (Hansard,  March,  1869,  p.  452) 
Mr.  Gladstone  further  estimated  (ibid.)  that  the 
charge  on  this  property  for  the  benefit  of  Episco- 
palians, m compensation  for  disestablishment,  should 
amount  to  £7,350,000,  and  the  actual  payments  have 
considerably  exceeded  this  estimate. 

The  relative  position,  therefore,  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  m respect  of  religious  endowment,  has 
been  that  Catholics,  though  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
have  been  receiving,  except  for  a few  years,  only  £8,000 
°r  a year,  with  a compensation  allowance  of 

£369, 040  these  grants  being  the  merest  fraction  of  the 
value  of  confiscated  Catholic  endowments — whEe  Pres- 
byterians were  allowed  £45,000  to  £50,000  a year 
and  a capital  sum  of  about  £740,960 ; and  Episco- 
palians, besides  estates  valued  at  £92,000  a year,  were 
in  possession  for  centuries  of  the  property  of  the  Irish 
Church,  of  the  value  of  £700,000  a year,  made  up  in 
large  measure  of  tithes  paid  by  Catholics  and  confiscated 
Catholic  endowments,  and  in  1871  received  a capital 
sum  of  about  £8,000,000. 

HI- — The  Number  op  the  Staff. 

I.— The  staff  consists  of  a President,  Vice-President, 
four  Deans  of  discipline,  two  Spiritual  Fathers,  a 
liursar,  a Prefect  of  the  Duuboyne  (or  higher)  Course, 
0nu,r  ^aors  al  Theology,  two  of  Sacred  Scripture 
and  Oriental  Languages,  one  of  Canon  Law,  one.  of 
Church  History  two  of  Scholastic  Philosophy,  two  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  two  of  Ancient 
Classics,  one  each  of  English,  Irish,  Modern  Languages 
(Trench,  Italian,  and  German),  and  Sacred  Music ; a 
Lecturer  m Biology,  Physiology,  and  Psycho-physiology, 
a Lecturer  in  Elocution,  and  four  Student-Lecturers  in 
leo  ogy  and  Canon  Law.  Five  members  of  the  ad- 
ministrative  body  assist  in  teaching,  and  are  charged 
with  Sacred  Eloquence,  Liturgy,  ant  Bible  History. 

Delore  the  disendowment  of  the  CoEege,  in  1871,  the 
rt!Ln?mber  mf,  the  staff  was  twenty-one;  now  it  is 
Eurty-four.  The  additional  offices  are  those  of  the  two 
spiritual  Fathers,  the  Lectureship  in  Biology,  Physi- 
S an(i  Psycho-physiology,  the  four  Student-Lectun- 
. H .ln  Theology  and  Canon  Law,  and,  in  the  order 
q . eir  establishment,  the  six  Professorships  of  Higher 
Mrclwiu  RhEosophy,  Modern  Languages,  Sacred 
> Old  Testament  Biblical  Criticism  and  Syriac, 
<jar?°n  Daw,  and  Mathematics. 

i . e sec°nd  Chair  of  Ancient  Classics  was  established 
”D1®  fo/  the  purpose  of  providing  an  advanced 
f “ tmsdepartnient,  and  assigning  separate  Pro- 
fasots  to  Latin  and  Greek.  PtCTi0's  to  1878,  a sac0„d 
benefit  of  ,and,  Greek  was  maintained  for  the 

°f  students  who  had  not  completed  their  pre- 
tben  before  entering  the  CoEege,  and  was 

admi  ioo11!^’  m.  consequence  of  the  standard  on 
TE  t raised. 

einated  ;^TShip  “Biology  and  kindred  subjects  ori- 
hv  tlio  r,n  i that  has  been  specially  inculcated 
Sar  nn^T1?  ?ope’  ?f  bringing  Modern  Science' to 
n Scholastic  Philosophy,  with  a view  to  their 

mr  to  meet  the  demands  of  new  congregations.  In  1864  it  was 
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mutual  illustration  and  reconciliation.  The  Student- 
Lectureships  are  tenable  for  two  years  by  Doctors  in 
Theology  or  Canon  Law  who  have  completed  their  full 
.course  of  nine  or  ten  years,  and  were  established  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  much  needed  tutorial  instruc- 
tion in  the  large  classes  in  these  departments,  and  also 
of  training  a supply  of  suitable  candidates  for  Pro- 
iessorships  in  the  College.  Owing  to  the  high  standard 
that  has  been  maintained,  only  two  appointments  have 
been  made  in  the  few  years  since  these  offices  were 
•established,  and  all  four  are  now  vacant. 

H,  I am  fully  conscious  that  the  present  teaching 

•staff,  much  as  it  has  grown  since  1871,  is  still  quite 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  a national  seminary,  and  I 
desire  specially  to  emphasise  the  point  that,  if  the  Col- 
lege is  to  take  its  proper  place  in  the  proposed  Univer- 
sity, a very  substantial  addition  to  the  teaching  power 
in  Arts  and  Philosophy  is  indispensable.  In  support 
of  this  view,  I would  point  to  the  proportion  of  teachers 
-to  students  in  the  best  Universities.  In  the  German 
Universities,  which  are  generally  taken  as  a standard, 
the  proportion  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  (l)  (which 
corresponds  with  Arts  as  taught  in  these  countries)  was 
1 to  14.37  in  1892,  or,  including privat-dozenten,  1 to 
6 -S3  (Lexis,  Die  D cut  sc  hen  Universitatcn,  1893,  p. 
147.)  The  corresponding  provision  at  Maynooth — 
excluding  Sacred  Music,  Elocution,  Bible  History,  and 
Biology,  which  extend  to  the  whole  course,  or  are  allowed 
but  a very  limited  t-ime — is  9 Professors  to  about  225 
students,  or  a proportion  of  1 to  25.  I do  not,  of 
course,  imply  that  the  parallel  is  complete,  because  the 
■subjects  taught  in  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  and  the 
educational  aims  professed  are  largely  different  from 
those  of  a University.  These  differences  do  not,  how- 
ever, diminish  the  contrast  in  educational  opportunities, 
or  destroy  the  force  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  an 
enlarged  staff  at  Maynooth. 

The  special  needs  which  the  required  enlargement 
■should  be  sufficient  to  meet,  are — (1)  the  provision  of 
separate  Pass  and  Honour  courses,  in  order  to  suit  the 
marked  diversities  of  capacity  and  requirement  among 
•so  large  a body  of  students  ; (2)  the  establishment  of  a 
large  system  of  tutorial  instruction,  to  supplement 
class  lectures,  and  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  indi- 
viduals, and  also  to  afford  opportunities  of  familiar 
intercourse  between  Professors  and  students ; (3)  the 
direction  and  superintendence  of  laboratory  work  to  be 
carried  out  by  students  of  Natural  Science  ; and  (4)  the 
establishment  of  Honour  courses,  sufficiently  advanced 
to  qualify  for  a degree,  not  only  in  Scholastic  Philo- 
sophy, which  has  hitherto  been  most  attended  to,  but 
also,  so  far  as  possible,  in  Ancient  Classics,  the  chief 
Modem  Languages  (English,  Irish,  French,  German, 
Italian),  Mathematics,  the  chief  branches  of  Natural 
Science  (Physics,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  &c.),  Modern 
History,  and  Social  Science  (2).  The  present  provision 
for  these  subjects  is  indicated  in  Tables  I.  and  II.,  which 
also  show  how  far  separate  Honour  teaching  is  provided. 
I regret  to  have  to  add  that  the  tutorial  system,  though 
specially  necessary  on  account  of  the  large  numbers 
attending  the  different  classes,  is  almost  non-existent ; 
■some  attempt  is,  however,  made  to  meet  the  want  by  the 
partial  use  of  the  catechetical  form  of  class  lecture,  and 
in  some  subjects  papers  are  corrected  by  the  Professors. 

I regard  a variety  of  advanced  Honour  courses  as  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  College.  'At  present, 
students  are  put  through  a fairly  good  course  of  Scholas- 
tic Philosophy ; but  the  course  in  Science  and  Litera- 
ture, though  more  extensive,  I believe,  than  is  pro- 
vided in  professional  schools  generally,  requires  to  be 
considerably  amplified.  It  is  essential,  then,  in  m7 
opinion,  that  the  best  students  should  not  be  confined 
to  Scholastic  Philosophy  with  a modicum  of  Science  and 
Literature  as  the  only  avenue  to  a degree,  and  that  they 
should  be  free  to  choose  their  final  subject  from  among 
those  I have  specified,  so  that  their  minds  should  not 
be  matured  on  Scholastic  Philosophy  alone.  Advanced 
studies  in  Jurisprudence  would  naturally  fall  within 
the  professional  course,  as  also  the  Semitic  languages  , 
Sanscrit  should  be  taught  as  an  Arts  subject. 

I.  This  variety  of  courses  is  necessary,  in  the  first 


place,  in  the  interest  of  general  culture  and  wide  scholar- 
ship among  the  clergy.  No  single  subject  is  adapted  to, 
or  can  exhaust,  the  widely  varying  capacities  of  large 
bodies  of  students,  and  aptitudes  not  cultivated  along 
their  own  particular  lines  must  be  stunted,  and  in 
large  measure  wasted.  Besides,  the  dignity  of  religion, 
as  well  as  the  claims  of  education,  demands  that  the 
leading  branches  of  secular  scholarship  should  be  well 
represented  among  the  clergy  of  a nation,  and  that 
even  research  or  the  advancement  of  secular  knowledge 
should  not  be  left  exclusively  to  the  laity.  Again,  if  the 
'best  students  be  not  merely  obliged  to  follow 
their  own  professional  studies  throughout  the 
formative  period  of  life,  but  completely  isolated, 
at  the  same  time,  from  the  higher  reaches 
of  knowledge  in  other  subjects,  and  from 
all  contact  with  the  work  of  research,  the  results  must  be, 
to  a considerable  extent,  narrowness  of  view  even  on  pro- 
fessional questions,  inequality  of  mental  development, 
want  of  contact  with  current  thought,  and,  therefore, 
of  the  power  of  influencing  it,  intellectual  inactivity, 
and  a lack  of  the  literary  culture  which  is  a condition 
of  intellectual  fruitfulness,  and  an  absolutely  necessary 
equipment  for  the  propagation  and  defence  of  religion 
as  a popular  science.  These  evils,  no  doubt,  can  be, 
and  have  been,  mitigated  by  private  reading,  or  volun- 
tary effort ; but  they  are  the  natural,  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, unavoidable,  result  of  the  narrow  curriculum  I 
am  combating.  It  is  impossible,  I believe,  for  a clergy 
so  educated  to  compete  intellectually  with  the  highly- 
trained  rival  forces  at  the  command  of  secular  and  irre- 
ligious literature,  or  to  command  the  intellectual  re- 
spect of  a well-educated  laity,  such  as  a Catholic  Uni- 
versity is  sure  to  raise  up  in  Ireland. 

2.  Next,  for  the  scientific  development  of  Philosophy 
and  Theology-  as  subjects  of  professional  study  in  an 
ecclesiastical  seminary,  a more  complete  course  of 
Natural  Science  is  required  than  it  has  been  found 
hitherto  possible  to  provide.  The  special  function  of 
Philosophy  is  the  ultimate  analysis  and  co-ordination 
of  all  the  sciences,  and,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  com- 
prehensive philosophic  system  without  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  at  least  the  results  of  science.  This  argu- 
ment applies  also,  in  a measure,  .to  Theology,  since  Theo- 
logy is  ultimately  a deduction  from  nature  and  fact,  and, 
except  as  viewing  God  apart  from  creation,  is  in  contact 
with  nature  throughout,  and  built  upon  it,  though  not 
confined  to  it,  and,  therefore,  human  science  is  necessary 
for  its  scientific  development.  Besides,  the  adjustment  of 
the  relations  of  Science  and  Theology  requires  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  both,  and,  therefore,  the  isolation  of 
the  clergy  from  secular  knowledge  involves  the  danger 
of  estrangement  and  want  of  harmony  between  Theology 
and  Science,  at  least  in  many  of  their  conclusions. 
Again,  if  religion  is  to  be  defended  not  merely  in  its 
own  domain,  but  also  in  the  domain  of  science,  and  on 
scientific  principles,  the  clergy  by  whom  this  defence  is 
to  be  conducted  will  need  to  share  among  themselves 
an  expert  knowledge  of  the  various  sciences  from  which 
religion  is  usually  assailed. 

3.  Further,  it  is  a distinctive  feature  of  Maynooth,  as 
an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  that  many  of  its  students 
are  destined  to  become  Professors  of  the  chief  branches 
of  general  knowledge,  both  in  Maynooth  itself,  and  in 
the  diocesan  secondary  and  higher  schools  throughout 
the  country.  If  such  students  be  not  carefully  trained 
before  they  reach  the  age  of  maturity  in  the  subjects 
which  they  are  afterwards  to  profess,  and  if  their  train- 
ing be  not  carried  forward  and  fully  established  before 
they  enter  on  a divergent  course  of  professional  study 
sufficient  to  absorb  all  their  energies  for  four  or  five 
years,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  they  will  ever 
acquire  those  special  aptitudes  and  tastes  without  which 
teaching  is  a drudgery  to  the  teacher,  and  an  injustice 
to  the  student  and  society  (3). 

I have  no  doubt  that  when  Maynooth  is  brought  into 
competition  with  other  Colleges  in  the  proposed  Univer- 
sity, these  advanced  Honour  courses  will  be  at  once 
supplied,  and  the  staff  proportionately  strengthened. 
If,  however,  it  be  found  impossible  for  a time  to  provide 
the  teaching,  or  appliances,  necessary  for  a complete 
course  in  any  particular  subject,  the  students  concerned 


0)  The  proportion  ol  teachers  to  students  in  , ^ state-supported  Lycea  for  the  higher  education  of  ecclesiastics  in 

(a)  A very  extensive  course  of  secular  scien°®  JV.  u taagbt  ;n  the  philosophy  section  include  Philosophy,  Profane  History, 
Germany. . In  Ratisbon,  for  instance,  the  aecii > 1 Cv.emj8try  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Pedagogics.  No  student  is  admitted  to 

higher  Philobgy,  Botany,  Zoology,  Physios,  Ast  3 > 0 ,fse  of  the  gymnasium,  and  passed  the  leaving  examinnt.iou  at  its  clo-e. 

the  philosophical  course  without  having  completed  the  nine  years  course  _ . ,onn  „ „ ...... 

(8)  The  present  Pope  remind  " ‘ ” u ‘ *n 
sur  la  soeidtd,  qu’ll  compte  dans  sc 

•constatation  officielle,  aux  inaitres  que  l’Etat  forme  p»nr  se 


Londoh. 
May  23,  1002. 

The  Very 
Rev.  Thomas 
O'Dea,  U.D. 
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London.  may  bo  sent  on  to  the  seat  of  the  University  for  the 
— remainder  of  their  Arts  course,  and  thus  enabled  to 

May  23,  1902.  graduate  before  entering  Theology. 

The  Very 

Rev.  Thomas  IV.— The  Qualifications  of  the  Staff. 

O'Dea,  d.d. 

I. — It  is  a -significant  fact  that  not  a single  Professor 
of  Maynooth  has  graduated  in  an  Irish  University. 
The  sum  of  Irish  University  culture  in  the  only  national 
College  of  higher  education  open  to  the  Catholic  clergy 
of  Ireland  consists  in  this : that  one  of  its  Professors, 
while  a student  of  an  Intermediate  School,  matriculated 
in  the  Royal  University,  Ireland. 

This  anomaly,  is  wholly  due  to  the  system  of  Univer- 
sity Education  maintained  by  the  State  in  this  country. 
No  one,  I think,  will  question  that  the  Catholic  clergy 
are  completely  shut  out  from  Trinity  College  and  the 
Queen's  Colleges  (l),  but  at  first  eight  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  reason  why  Maynooth  should  not  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  Royal  University,  as  other  Catholic  Col- 
leges have  done.  It  cannot  be  alleged  that  the  religious 
difficulty  barred  the  way,  for  the  students  might  have 
studied  under  the  same  religious  discipline  as  at  pre- 
sent, and  the  Senate  was  willing  to  make  arrangements 
for  their  examination  within  the  College.  Besides,  in 
the  beginning  the  students  in  Arts  matriculated  in  a 
body,  and  it  is  understood  that  if  the  connexion  had 
been  maintained,  three  Fellowships  would  have  been 
assigned  to  the  College  to  aid  in  their  education. 

I do  not  deny  that  very  considerable  advantages  would 
have  accrued  from  association  with  even  an  extern  Ex- 
amining Body,  like  the  Royal  University;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  number  of  Fellowships  was  then 
considered  insufficient,  and  the  Trustees  might  naturally 
have  been  unwilling  to  surrender  the  right  of  selecting 
their  own  courses,  and  to  sacrifice  the  freedom  and  indi- 
viduality of  the  teaching  of  the  College,  for  the  sake  of 
submitting  their  students  to  a radically  vicious  system 
of  examination.  The  result  of  such  a connexion  would 
have  been  that  Maynooth  education  would  have  dege- 
nerated into  the  mere  art  of  preparing  students  to  pass 
examinations  conducted  by  externs  and  common  to  a 
number  of  Colleges,  and  consequently  wanting  cither  in 
individuality  and  exhaustiveness,  or  in  fairness  to  all 
but  one  College. . The  educational  difficulties,  therefore, 
may  well  have  been  regarded  as  insuperable. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  absence  of  University 
degrees  among  the  staff  of  Maynooth  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  notice,  both  from  its  bearing  on  their  qualifica- 
tions as  Professors  of  a Unive'-’ty  College,  and  also 
from  the  light  which  it  throws  on  Hi  * University  Educa- 
tion of  the  clergy  generally.  This  view  has  been  recently 
put  forward  by  Dr.  Traill,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
in  a speech  before  the  Diocesan  Synod  of  Down  and 
Connor  advocating  the  maintenance  of  the  Episcopalian 
Divinity  School  in  its  present  relation  with  Trinity 
College  and  Dublin  University.  One  of  his  arguments, 
as  reported  in  the  Irish  Times  of  September  1st,  1901, 
was  that  Catholics  and . Protestants  entertain  funda- 
mentally distinct  conceptions  regarding  the  proper  edu- 
cation of  their  clergy ; that  Protestants  desire  for  their 
clergy  the  free  atmosphere  of  a University,  and  the 
fullest  intercourse  with  their  lay  fellow-countrymen 
of  all  denominations,  while  the  Catholic  clergy,  on  the 
other  hand,  claim  to  be  educated  in  seminaries,  apart 
from  even  the  Catholic  laity,  where  they  may  be  saved 
from  the  breath  of  free  thought,  and  grow  up  as  hot- 
house plants  ; and  that  as  the  claim  of  Catholics  has 
been  met  by  the  establishment  of  Maynooth,  Protestants 
have  a right  that  their  views  shall  be  similarly  respected, 
and  that  a Protestant  Maynooth  shall  not  be  set  up 
against  their  wishes  for  the  education  of  the  Protestant 
clergy. 

This  view  of  the  policy  of  the  Church  regarding 
clerical  education  is  vital  to  the  general  question  of  the 
relations  between  the  Irish  clergy  and  the  University, 
and  therefore,  as  it  has  an  obvious  bearing  on  the  point 
I am  now  considering,  I may  deal  with  it  fully  at  this 
stage.  And  first,  I will  take  the  facts. 


1.  The  Irish  Bishops  at  their  last,  meeting,  held  in 
Maynooth  last  October,  resolved  to  adapt  the-  Maynooth 
curriculum  in  Arts  to  that  of.  the  University,  and  to 
present  Maynooth  students  for  the  University  degree 
in  Arts.  They  further  resolved  to  establish  a Hall  of 
Residence,  or  House  of  Studies,  at  the  6eat  of  the  Uni- 
versity, where  the  most  distinguished  of  the  young 
priests,  especially  those  intended  for  Professorships8 
might  complete  their  education.  This  resolution  shows 
the  value  they  attach  to  the  University  Education  of 
the  clergy;  and  their  appreciation  of  its  advantages 
may  be  further  estimated  from  the  circumstance  that  in. 
many  instances,  they  have  recently  sent  young  priests 
abroad,  at  considerable  sacrifice,  to  prepare  in  the  best. 
Universities  for  professorial  work.  I have  already  ob- 
served that  for  centuries,  when  education  was  penal  at 
home,  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  clergy  were  educated  in  the 
Universities  of  the  Continent. 

Several  Houses  of  Residence  for  ecclesiastics,  both 
secular  and  regular,  have  been  established  in  connection 
with  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Ushaw,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  ecclesiastical  Colleges  in  England, 
is  recognised  as  a place  of  residence  in  connexion  with 
Durham  University,  and  this  year  five  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastical  students  who  are  intended  for 
Professorships,  go  up  every  day  to  the  University  to 
attend  the  lectures  in  Arts  in  preparation  for  an 
Honour  degree.  I am  informed  by  the  Ushaw  authori- 
ties that  this  system  is  found  to  “ have  worked  ex- 
tremely well  ” during  the.  few  years  it  has  been  in  opera- 
tion. 

In  Belgium  all  the  picked  men  go  to  Louvain ; some 
for  Philosophy,  and  some,  again,  for  a higher  course, 
after  completing  their  theological  studies  in  the  semi- 
naries. In  the  last  five  years,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Mgr.  Mercier  before  your  Commission  (Ap- 
pendix to  Second  lieport,  p.  213),  the  number  of 
ecclesiastical  students  attending  the  University  was— 
52  in  Theology,  62  in  Philosophy  and  Letters,  120  in 
Philosophy  and  Science  at  the  school  of  S.  Thomas,  52 
in  Sciences,  20  in  Agricultural  Sciences,  8 in  Political 
and  Social  Sciences,  and  11  in  Commercial  and  Con- 
sular Sciences. 

In  1901,  1,291  ecclesiastical  students  were  pursuing 
their  theological  studies  in  the  State  Universities  of 
Bonn,  Breslau,  Munich,  Wurzburg,  Tubingen,  and  Frei- 
burg i.  Br.  (Bonn,  Breslau, and  Tubingen  having  Protes- 
tant, as  well  Catholic, Theological  Faculties);  356  in  the 
Academy  at  Munster,  and  68  (including  Philosophers) 
in  the  Lyceum  at  Braunsberg  (2).  The  Catholic  Theolo- 
gical Faculties  in  these  institutions,  and  also  in  the  Lycea 
at  Bamberg,  Dilingen,  Freising,  Passau,  and  Ratisbon 
are  State  establishments,  and  are  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  State  (8)  (lexis,  p.  234).  This  year  603 
Theological  students  are  attending  the  five  last-men- 
tioned Lycea.  According  to  Father  Siebengartner 
(Schriftcn  und  Einrichtungcn  zur  Bildurig  dcr  Geist- 
lichcn,  Freiburg  im  Brcisgau,  1902,  p.  89),  “ Theological 
education  [in  Germany]  is  given  for  the  most  part  (zum 
greisseren  toil)  in  public  educational  institutions  estab- 
lished by  agreement  between  the  authorities  of  Church 
and.  State.”  He  also  states  that  the  students  of  the 
Episcopal  seminaries  “ are  forced  almost  without  ex- 
ception to  take  their  education  in  Humanities  in  the 
State  gymnasia.”  Still,  he  considers  “the  Tridentine 
idea_  of  a separate  ecclesiastical  education  is  everywhere 
carried  out  in  Germany,  though  in  different  forms”' 
Kibid.).  6 

Austria  has  Catholic  Theological  Faculties  in  the  six 
Universities  of  Vienna,  Gratz,  Innsbruck,  Prague, 
Cracow,  and  Lemberg,  and  also  at  Saltzburg  and 
Olmutz,  and  in  the  institution  for  the  higher  education 
of  priests  in  Vienna.  In  1894-1895,  1,529  ecclesiastical 
students  were  following  their  Theological  course  in 
these  nine  State  institutions,  as  against  1,739  in  other 
Catholic  educational  establishments.  (Parliamentary 
Paper  on  the  provision  made  for  the  University  Edu- 
cation of  Homan  Catholics  in  foreign  countries,  1900)- 


(l)  Trinity  College  is  not  only  practically  Episcopalian,  but  as  clerical  in  its  governing  body  as  Maynooth  was  before  1871 ; the 
Public  Congregation  of  the  University  is  also  largely  clerical.  The  Catholic  clergy  are  forbidden  under  pain  of  suspension  to  take  office 
in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  ; they  are  also  strictly  forbidden  to  encourage  Catholics  to  frequent  the  Qupen's  Colleges,  or  Trinity  College  ; and 
they  are  warned  not  to  favour  these  Colleges  in  any  way  whatever  ( Decrees  of  Maynooth  Synod,  1875).  Their  exclusion,  therefore, 
from  these  institutions  is  practically  as  complete  as  from  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the  country. 

(si  A laTge  majority  of  the  German  Bishops  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  Koine,  have  recently  recommended  the  erection  of  a 
Catholic  Theological  Faculty  in  the  University  of  Strassburg,  where  also  a Catholic  Professor  of  Church  History  has  been  lately 
appointed. 

(')  The  Theological  Faculties  at  Bonn  and  Breslau  owe  their  canonical  erection  to  the  present  Pope.  The  concession  to  Bonn  was 
nude  a few  months  ago,  at  the  instance  of  the  present  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  had  been  a Professor  at  the  University. 
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Hungary  has  a Catholic  Theological  Faculty  at  Buda-  possible  trust  towards  others.  The  duty  of  Confession  London. 
pest  attended,  in  1900-1901,  by  eighty-four  Theological  alone  is  sufficient  to  set  in  the  strongest  light  the  neces-  23  ig()2 
students,  and  another  at  Agram,  attended  in  the  same  sity  of  his  having  an  appropriated  mode  of  education.  - 
year  by  ninety-seven  theological  students.  ...  If  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  intended  for  The  Very 

2 In  Italy,  notwithstanding  the  strained  relations  be-  celibacy,  and  the  function  of  Confession,  is  not  strictly  Rev.  Thomas 
tween  Church  and  State,  an  official  Instruction,  issued  bred  in  a seminary,  where  these  things  are  respected,  O’Dea,  d.d. 
bv  the  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars  in  1896,  inculcated,  and  enforced,  as  sacred,  and  not  made  the 
expressly  recognises  that  ecclesiastics,  both  secular  and  subject  of  derision  and  obloquy,  he  will  be  ill-fitted  for 
regular,  may  be  permitted  to  frequent  the  State  Uni-  the  former,  and  the  latter  will  be  indeed  in  his  hands  a 
versities  for  tile  purpose  of  taking  the  University  de-  terrible  instrument.” 

irree  in  Arts,  and  qualifying  for  Professorships  in  eccle-  II. — All  members  of  the  staff,  with  the^  exception  of 

siastical  Colleges.  rwt.n.in  conditions  are.  however. 


Certain  conditions  are,  however,  five  of  the  Professors  and  three  non-resident  lay  Lec- 


Drescribed  regarding  residence,  &c.,  and  directions  are  turers,  have  been  alumni  of  the  College,  and  represent 
given  that  “if  any  Professor  fof  the  University]  fre-  the  best  results  of  its  training.  Within  the  last  few 
uuently  and  intentionally  give  lectures  which  offend  years  the  practice  has  been  introduced  of  sending  young 
against  faith  and  morals,  the  students  should  be  sent  Professors  after  their  appointment  to  complete  their 
tn  another  University,  or  not  allowed  to  attend  such  training  in  the  best  Continental  Universities  ; and 
lectures.”  three  of  the  Professors  educated  in  the  College  have  had 

Fribourg  in  Switzerland,  has  a Catholic  Theological  the  advantage  of  this  special  preparation  for  their  work. 
Faculty  erected  some  years  ago  by  agreement  between  One  went  to  Louvain,  a second  to  Rome,  and  the  third, 
■Tliorch  ’and  State,  and  attended,  in  1900-1901,  by  127  after  spending  some  time  at  Oxford,  travelled  in  Greece 
^erical  students.  and  Egypt,  visited  Rome  and  Greifswald,  and  then 

Six  Catholic  Universities  have  been  established  in  made  a prolonged  stay  at  Bonn,  where  after  repeatedly 
France— at  Angers,  Lille,  Lyons,  Nantes,  Paris,  and  sacrificing  his  summer  holidays,  he  graduated  last  sum- 
Toulouse— and  ecclesiastics  also  attend  many  of  the  lec-  mer  in  Philosophy  and  Arts.  .. 

lures  in  the  State  Universities.  In  Spain,  ecclesiastical  Four  of  the  Professors  have  been  educated  wholly 
students  sometimes  attend  University  lectures,  though  abroad,  one  in  the  French  College  of  St.  Sulpice, 

as  a rule  their  education  is  conducted  in  seminaries.  Paris,  one  at  the  University  of  Wurzburg,  and  two  m 
The  United  States  have  their  Catholic  Theological  the  Roman  Universities. 

Faculty  at  Washington,  with  fifty-one  clerical  stu-  The  Lecturers  in  Biology,  Physiology,  and  Psycho- 
dents in  1900-1901.  Canada  has  three  Catholic  Uni-  physiology,  and  in  Mathematics,  possess  the  highest 

versifies— Laval,  Montreal,  and  Ottawa— each  with  a qualifications  in  their  respective  departments.  One  is 

Theological  Faculty,  and.  attended  freely  by  ecclesias-  Dr  Coffey,  who  is  a most  distinguished  graduate  of  the 

iical  students.  ’ , , Royal  University,  Ireland,  both  in  Arts  and  Medicine, 

These  facts,  to  which  many  others  might  be  added,  professor  0f  Physiology  in  the  Catholic  University 

prove  conclusively  that  the  Church  is  not  hostile  to  the  Medical  School,  Dublin,  Fellow  and  Examiner  in  Phy- 

University  Education  of  the  clergy,  even  in  Theology,  si0logy,  Royal  University,  Ireland,  and  has,  at  different 

nor  a fortiori  in  secular  subjects.  I now  come  to  the  periodSi  studied  under  the  best  Professors  abroad  at 

provisions  of  Canon  Law,  upon  which  I can  afford,  to  be  Louvain,  Leipzig,  Marburg,  Munich,  again  at  Leipzig, 

very  brief.  , , . and  in  Madrid.  The  other  is  Mr.  James  J.  Gibney, 

2.  The  only  general  law  of  the  Church  bearing  on  the  wbo  ig  ajso  a most  distinguished  graduate  m Arts  of 
point  is  tile  well-known  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  ^ Royal  University,  Ireland,  Professor  of  Mathema- 
•directing  that  a seminary  should  be  erected  in  every  ti(Jg  and  Mathematical  Physics  in  the  University  Col- 
.diocese,  or  at  least  in  every  ecclesiastical  province,  . Dublin,  and  Fellow  and  Examiner  in  Mathema- 
wliere  young  ecclesiastics  might  be  carefully  trained  tics,  Royal  University,  Ireland. 

from  an  early  age  for  the  work  of  the  priesthood,  the  In  addition  to  the  evidence  of  fitness  based  on  aca- 
•object  of  the  law,  as  stated  in  the  preamble,  is  the  pro-  demio  distinction  and  general  character,  an  exacting 

tection  of  youth  from  the  seductions  of  the  world,  and  tgst  is  appiied  0n  the  occasion  of  the  appointment  of 

their  training  i,n  piety  and  religion  before  they  are  led  Professors,  The  College  statutes  prescribe  that,  as  a 
to  contract  habits  of  vice.  . . . rule,  all  Chairs  shall  be  filled  by  concursus,  or  public 

This  decree,  which  was  merely  a revival  m an  nn-  competitive  examination,  lasting  four  days,  and  open 

proved  form  of  the  discipline  of  early  ages,  when  the  tQ  the  d generally,  without  limitation.  The  Ex- 

Bishop’s  house  was  the  clerical  seminary  of  the  diocese,  aminers  and  judges  are  the  Professors  of  the  Faculty 

clearly  implies  a preference  of  the  seminary  system  m -n  wkich  the  vacancy  has  occurred,  together  with  the 

the  education  of  the  body  of  the  clergy ; but  it  imposes  Council  of  studies,  on  whose  individual  recommenda- 

no  universal  obligation  of  residence  in  a seminary,  even  t-ong  tbe  appointments  are  made  by  the  Trustees.  In 

for  a time,  nor  a fortiori  does  it  forbid  or  exclude  the  DXCeptionai  circumstances,  appointments  may  be  made 

University,  as  an  alternative  or  supplemental  place  ot  witfiout  concursus,  but  the  conditions  are  so  defined 

education  for  the  clergy.  On  the  contrary,  by  requir-  thafc  while  an  exception  may  be  made  in  behalf  of  es- 

ing  University  degrees  as  an  alternative  qualification  tablished  reputation,  no  danger  is  incurred  of  admit- 
for  the  Episcopate  (3)  and  by  other  similar  enactments,  t.  guch  as  are  untried  or  incompetent, 
it  supposes  that  at  least  the  higher  clergy  shall  continue  ^ . t q{  edx,cati0nal  methods  the  College  has  in- 
to frequent  the  Universities.  The  policy  ot  the  raw,  heriteg  the  best  traditi0ns  of  Continental  Universities, 

however,  requires  that  ecclesiastics  attending  u mver-  firgt  professors  were,  almost  without  exception, 

sity  lectures  should  reside  in  a conmkt,  or  special  house  * er  students  0r  Professors  of  the  ‘ Sorbonne,  Sala- 

«f  residence,  under  ecclesiastical  discipline,  more  espe-  or  .other  similar  Universities,  and’ the  methods 

■dally  if  they  have  not  already  received  a full  seminary  imported  have  been  handed  down  by  tradi- 

training.  Hence  it  is  that  in  Germany,  as  a ru  e.  eccle-  w ndJ,^ted  and  improved  by  the  expene 
siastical  students  attending  a State  Gymnasium,  - - 


University,  reside  in  sucn  a , „„ 

Dr.  Traill’s  unworthy  sneer  at  the  Cathohc  clergy  as 
hot-house  plants,  too  sensitive  and  d.ellc?t? Jp°r^enff  bJf 
to  bear  the  breath  of  free  thought,  is  undeserving  of 
notice.  How  differently  does  Edmund  Burke, _a_much 

“ySf 1 « X ctaSi 


tion,  and  adapted  and  improved  by  the  experience  c 
successive  generations.  I am  convinced,  however,  that 
the  master  science  of  education  is  much  too  large  and 
important  a subject  to  be  safely  left  to  tradition  and 
practice,  and  one  of  the  many  advantages  to  which  I 
look  forward  as  likely  to.  accrue  to  the  College  from 
association  with  the  University  is  that  in  future  the 
Professors  may  qualify  for  their,  office  by  the  systematic 


tion  of  the  Church  on  this  subject.  ne  gtudy  of  education  as  a practical  science,  this  need  ot 

Trent,”  he  says,  in  his  letter  to  « , profisional  training  has  at  length  been  fnily  reeog- 

introduced  the  discipline  of  seminaries,  by  which  priesis  . * . -n  ^ cage  g Secondary  teachers,  by  the  rules 


s a practical  science.  This  need  of 
g has  at  lenj  ” 1 *~1,_ 

introduced  the  discipline  of  seminaries,  by  to^he  nised,  in  the  case  of  Secondary  tea^icx*,  uj  i«  v*— 

are  not  trusted  for  a clerical  institution  even  m me  {.  adopted  regarding  the  registration  of  teachers 

severe  discipline  of  their  Colleges,  but,  afteJ  they  pas  nfSand  and  I trust  that  in  Ireland.,  also  education 

through  them,  are  frequently,  if  not  for  the  Jon  be  deemed  as  necessary  a subject  of  study  for 

part,  obliged  to  pass  through  peculiar  methods,  having  edu^ationalist3  of  every  grade,  as  Anatomy  or  Thera- 
their  particular  ritual  function  m view.  . ? , • peutics  is  for  physicians.  , Tt  ■ 

is  worth  quoting  in  which  P P Research  is  one  £the 

in  the  list  of  qualifica- 

>f  a University  College. 

The  staff  'of  Maynooth  command  in  abundance  the  talent 
which  this  capacity  primarily  depends,  for  the  pica. 

, '.  , . . sacra  Ihfiolocia  vel  jure  canonico,  merito  sit 

n ■ ■ W*o5m  ant.a  iu  DbtajW*  ^SUSiuSS'  J”  1«  ’ (s“'-  =“”~  ' “• IL> 

promotes,  ant  publico  aliciqus  academiae  testimo 


profession,  subject  to  many  restraints.  His  life 
life  full  of  strict  observances,  and  biBbest  on 

laborious  nature  towards  himself,  and  of  the  hig 
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London.  °£  thf  clergy,  who  are  themselves  drawn  from  the  best 
May  23, 1902.  ;.aient  o£  “6  Irish  people,  naturally  gravitate  towards 
— the  centre  of  ecclesiastical  influence.  The  appliances 

The  Very  for  research,  however,  need  to  be  strengthened  in  every 

direction,  and  with  an  increase  of  staff,  and  under  the 
influence  of  University  associations,  research  methods 
and  original  work  should  enter  more  largely  into  the 
life  of  the  College,  after  the  manner  of  the  German 
seminar. 


Rev.  Thomas 
O’Dea,  d.d. 


Sacred  Scripture,  and  Church  History  cor  rear™ 

wh*‘  h“s  b“»  bT  the  class  ^tliey  praJSj ^ 

The  entrance  examinations  are  conducted  orallv  an* 
m writing,  the  Examiners  being  for  the  most  part  the 
Professors  of  the  respective  faculties.  Three  full  da 
are  allowed  for  the  written  examinations.  ys 


V.— Age  and  Attainments  on  Admission. 

I— At  the  last  general  entrance  examination,  held  in 
August,  1901,  117  students  presented  themselves  for  ad- 
mission j 4 were  candidates  for  Rhetoric,  87  for  First 
Philosophy,  1 for  Second  Philosophy,  22  for  Eirst  Theo- 
logy  and  3 for  Second  Theology.  The  numbers  ad- 
mitted to  these  classes  respectively  were  71,  12.  8 4 
and  1 — or  96  in  all.  ’ ‘ ’ 

It  will  be  observed  that  on  this  occasion,  as  generally 
occurs,  the  vast  majority  presented  themselves  for 
°1  Fir*t  p^osophy.  Of  the  83  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  these  two  classes,  2 were  under  seventeen  years 
of  age  on  the  date  of  their  admission,  25  under  eighteen, 
twenty^  mneteen»  14  under  twenty,  and  11  over 

i- Pfj~~Phe  ave^ge  attainments  on  admission  seem  to 
lie  between  the  Pass  and  Honour  standard  of  Matricu- 
lation in  the  Royal  University,  Ireland.  The  pro- 
grammes of  entrance  examination  include—  (a)  for 
Rhetoric  Latin,  Greek,  English,  Geography,  History 
Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and  Algebra,  according  to  the 
.°fT  the  CoUege  Cinder,  or  of  the 
Middle  Grade  of  Irish  Intermediate  education  ; very  few 
being  however,  admitted  to  this  class  without  having 
read  the  Senior  Grade  programme ; (6)  for  First  Philo- 
same  subJects-  an  option  being  given  between 
the  College  programme  and  that  of  the  Senior  Grade  of 
Intermediate  education ; (c)  for  Second  Philosophy, 
CrS  Composition,  English  Composition,  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  English  authors  prescribed  for  First  Philo- 
a"dthe  P^ious  year’s  College  course  in  Mathe- 
SfSlWm  ^hllo"»Pjy.  L»gic.  *»d  Mrt.pSj.ia ; 

(d)  for  First  Theology,  Latin  Composition,  English  Com- 
position  the  Greek  of  S.  John’s  Gospel,  or  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  the  College  course  of  the  two  pre- 

A1feb".  Geometry,  Plane  Trigonometry, 
Natural  Philosophy  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  Ethics  ; 

(e)  for  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Theology,  Latin  and 
5n&llShA  90mP°iltl0.n’  th,e  Greek  S.  John’s  Gospel,  or 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  course  of  Theology, 


H is  interesting  to  compare  the  programmes  of  ad- 
mission to  Maynooth  with  those  of  tlio  Theological  fW 
leges  in  England.  The  subjects  of  examination  for  the 
admission  of  non-graduate  candidates  to  the  TheologicaL 
Colleges  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  specified  hf  the 
programme  of  the  Central  Examination  for  1900  ™ 
the  following:— 1.  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  Book  L ? 
Ctesar,  De  Bello  Gallico,  Book  I. — passages  for  trans 
lation  questions  on  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar,  and 
in  addition  easy  sentences  for  translation  from  other 
Greek  and  Latin  books.  3.  The  Outlines  of  Scripture 
History,  with  the  Gospel  of  S.  Luke  in  Greek  for 
translation  and  interpretation.  4.  The  outlines  of 
English  History.  5.  Euclid,  Book  I.,  with  easy  deduc- 
tions, or  Logic.  Special  regard  is  paid  to  English 
Composition.  A satisfactory  examination  in  these  sub- 
jects qualifies  for  a final  course  of  two  years  in  a Theo- 
logical College. 

,,  Tbe  de,tail®d  Maynooth  programme  (as  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Royal  University,  &c.)  for  admission  to  a 
six  years  course,  includes  Latin,  Greek,  and  English 
Grammar,  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography,  History  of 
Greece  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  of  Rome  to  the 
death  of  Augustus,  History  of  Ireland,  History  of  Eng- 
la?.d>  Hiftory  of  English  Literature  (Intermediate  Edu- 
cation, Senior  Grade  programme),  Arithmetic,  Algebra 
to  Quadratic  Equations  inclusive,  Euclid,  Books  I.  to 
VL  inclusive,  Latin  Composition,  English  Composi- 
tion, Christian  Doctrine,  and  two  Latin  and  two  Greek 
books—one  prose,  and  one  poetry— from  a prescribed  list. 
Such  books  are  Cicero,  De  Offlciis,  and  Horace,  Satires 
or  Epistles,  with  one  book  of  the  Odes ; Demosthenes, 
l he  Philippics,  and  Homer,  any  four  books  of  the  Iliad. 

VI. — The  Standard  oe  Teaching. 
c !•— It  has  been  already  stated  that  students  are  quali- 
fied  for  teaching  of  a University  standard  on  their  ad- 
mission to  the  College.  The  extent  of  the  teaching  they 
receive  in  each  subject  may  be  inferred  from  the  de- 
tailed programmes  printed  in  the  Calendar,  and  from 
the  curriculum  of  lectures  shown  in  the  following 


Table  1.,  .lowing  curriculum  in  Ants,  and  number  of  Student,  attending  each  CUM. 


Time. 

No.  of  LeotureB 
per  week. 

No.  of  Students  attending. 

First  year  [in  fata  re  first  three 
years]. 

As  Latin,  ... 

[First  two  years  in  future],  ... 

1 

i 

71 

71 

First  two  years, 

Third  year,  ...  ") 

3 

2 

156 

First  two  years,  ...  ... 

Two Dunboyne years,  ... 

1 for  each  OlaBS. 

103  beginners  ; 19  advanced. 

First  two  years,  ... 

Two  Dunlxjyne  years,  ... 

1 for  each  Glass. 

19  beginners ; 10  advanced. 

First  two  years,  ... 

Two  Dunboyne  years,  ... 

1 

1 

32 

First  two  years, 

Third  year,  ... 

Fifth  to  seventh  year,  inclusive,' 

2 for  each  Class. 
1 

76  beginners ; 76  advanced. 
81 

Throughout  course 

First  two  years, 

Third  year, 

Fourth  year,  ...  |t- 

Fifth  to  seventh  year,  inclusive! 

[6  public  Lectures 
per  year.] 

1 

1 

1 

AIL 

156 

81 

*10 

First  year, 

Second  year,  ... 

Third  year,  ... 

Fourth  and  fifth  years,  "" 

1 

1 

1 

1 

71 

86 

81 

First  year,  ... 

1 

71 

LATIN,  ... 
GREEK, ... 

Sanscrit, 


FRENCH, 

Italian, 

GERMAN, 


Irish  Archaeol.  j 
Sacred  Music, 
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Table  II.,  showing  curriculum  in  Philosophy,  and  number  of  Students  attending  each  Class. 


Subject. 

Time. 

No.  of  Lectures 

per  week. 

attending. 

MATHEMATICS  (>) 

First  year 

1 for  each  Class. 

61  pass ; 22  honours. 

Second  year,  

1 

31  honours. 

Third  year,  

1 

22  honours. 

MATHEMATICS,  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY 
AND  CHEMISTRY, 

Second  year,  

3 

85 

Third  year, 

4 

81 

Logic,  Metaphysics,  Ethics,  and  History 
of  Philosophy. 

Second  year,  

7 

85 

Third  year, 

6 

81 

First  Dunhoyne  year,  ... 

- 

- 

Biology,  physiology,  and  Psycho- 
Physiology  CO 

Third  year, 

1 

30 

LONDOH. 
May  23,  1902. 

The  Very 
Rev.  Thomas 
O'Dea,  E.D. 


Table  III.,  showing  curriculum  in  Theology,  and  number  of  Students  attending  each  Class. 


Subject. 

Time. 

No. 

of  Lectures 
per  week. 

No. 

of  Students 
attending. 

Dogmatic  Theology,  

Fourth  and  fifth  years, 

6 

146 

Sixth  and  seventh  years, 

6 

169 

Three  Dunhoyne  years, 

3 

6 

MORAL  THEOLOGY 

Fourth  and  fifth  years,  ... 

5 

146 

Sixth  and  seventh  years, 

5 

169 

Three  Dunboyne  years, 

2 

6 

General  Introduction  to  s.  Soriptube, 

Fourth  and  fifth  years, 

1 

146 

New  Testament  Exegesis  and  Criticism, 

Fifth  to  seventh  years,  inclusive, 

2 

245 

Old  Testament  Exegesis  and  Criticism, 

Sixth  and  seventh  years, 

2 

75 

Two  Dunboyne  years, ... 

2 

5 

Hebrew,  

Sixth  year,  ...  ...  ... 

1 

6 

Seventh  year  ...  .. 

1 

3 

Syriac,  ...  

Two  Dunboyne  years,  ... 

1 

3 

Canon  law,  ... 

Sixth  and  seventh  years. 

2 

1G9 

Two  Dunboyne  years,  ... 

6 

Ohuroh  History,  ... 

Third  and  fourth  years, 

3 

151 

Liturgy.  ...  ...  ...  

Fifth  year 

1 

76 

Sixth  year,  ...  ...  .. 

1 

89 

Seventh  year,  ...  

1 

80 

Saored  Eloquenoh  and  pastoral  Theology,... 

Fifth  to  seventh  year  inclusive. 

1 

245  . 

The  prospective  changes  indicated  in  Table  I.  were 
decided  upon  a few  years  ago,  in  view  of  the  contem- 
plated establislmient  of  a second  Chair  of  Ancient  Clas- 
sics, and  as  this  Chair  has  since  been  established,  they 
are  now  about  to  be  carried  out.  Tables  I.  and  II.  are 
. j36  understood  as  liable  to  further  modification,  in 
virtue  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  Trustees  to  recast  the 
course  m Arts  and  Philosophy,  in  order  to  prepare  stu- 
tt  f m deSrees  in  the  University. 

— The  programme  in  Mathematics  and  Natural 
-Philosophy  has  been  recently  enlarged  in  consequen.ce  of 
the  appointment  of  a Lecturer,  and  now  comprises  a 
lairly  complete  course  of  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigono- 
“etry,  Analytical  Geometry,  the  Differential  Calculus, 
me.chhnics,.  Astronomy,  and  Physics.  Mathematical 
and  Experimental  Physics  are  taught  concurrently  by 


one  Professor  to  the  same  students,  and  so  much  of 
Chemistry  is%  also  taught  as  is  required  for  the  full  un- 
derstanding o'f  the  Physic  course.  The  experiments  are  all 
made  by  the  Professor  in  presence  of  the  students,  but 
owing  to  their  number,  which  is  usually  eighty  or  up- 
wards, and  the  want  of  a suitable  laboratory,  the  stu- 
dents have  no  opportunity  of  making  experiments  for 
themselves.  I trust,  however,  that  with  an  increase  of 
staff  and  suitable  appliances,  this  method  of  teaching 
may  soon  be  brought  up-to-date. 

The  Scholastic  system,  as  modified  by  the  results  of 
modern  scientific  research,  is  taught  throughout  in 
Philosophy.  Rival  systems  are  at  the  same  time  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  students,  special  attention  being 
given  to  the  views  of  Modern  Philosophy  on  the  great 
problems  of  life.  ..Two  chief  methods  are  employed  by 

when  the 


regarding  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  has  been  adopted  merely  for  the  current  year  ; 
m'rv.'l  i 88  3)6011  filled,  these  subjects  will  be  assigned  to  distinct  Professors, 
i j ±ne  lectures  in  this  subjeot  are  not  continued  throughout  the  year. 
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London  the  Professors  for  this  purpose.  Jn  the  first  place, : as 
. ~ ' each  question  comes  up  for  discussion,  the  opinions  to 

A/nji;23;'1902.  which  it  has-  given  rise  in  the  different  schools  of 
jp-  thought  are  propounded,  and;  the,  arguments  by  which 
d wi/  they  are  usually  supported  are  developed,  and  pressed  ’ 
O'Dea- nn**8  a8a^nst  the  students,  until  the  Professor  is  satisfied 
’ ' ' that  their  full  force  has  been  seized,  and  any  fallacy 
they  involve  detected.. ..Again,  in  the  History  of  Philo- 
sophy, an  outline  of  each  of  the  leading  systems  as  a 
whole,  is  presented,  and  the  bearings  of  the  different 
systems  on  one  .another,  and  on  the  development  of 
philosophic  thought  generally,  are  considered.: 

The  reading  of  the  students  is  directed  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  complete  mastery  of  Scholastic  Philosophy 
as  a scientific  system,  nor  would  any  other  course  be 
logically  defensible  in  the  supposition  that  Scholastic 
Philosophy,  like  Physics  or  any  othe'r  Science,  repre- 
sents objective  truth,  as  distinct  from  a mere  history  of 
opinions.  Besides,  it  is  felt  that,  in  the  case  of  those  who 
are  merely  entering  on  a course  of  Philosophy,  an  equal 
diffusion  of  energy  over  a variety  of  conflicting  sys- 
tems, each  of  which  may  have  cost  a lifetime,  if  not 
ages,  to  construct,  cannot  be  productive  of  satisfactory 
results  in  point  of  knowledge  or  mental  development. 
Subject,  however,  to  these  general  principles,  students 
should,  of  course,  be  free,  under  the  guidance  of  Pro- 
fessors or  Tutors,  to  make  a direct  study  of  the  best 
works  of  modern  philosophers  ; for,  apart  from  the  edu- 
cational value  of  contact  with  master  minds,  however 
astray  in  their  views,  and  the  stimulus  to  mental  acti- 
vity resulting  from  the  clash  of  thought,  one  can  never 
fully  apprehend  the  significance  and  logical  value  .of 
a system  without  a first-hand  and  sympathetic  study  of 
the  author. 

The  teaching  in  Theology  is  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  as  in  Philosophy.  The  Catholic  system  is 
first  propounded,  and  demonstrated,  as  scientifically 
true,  and  conflicting  views  are  dealt  with  at  the  same 
time,  chiefly  as.  difficulties  agaiiist  Catholic  teaching. 

The  chief  object  of  the  higher  or  Dunboyne  (■*•)  course  is 
to  provide  the  best  students  with  the  means  of  making 
a fuller  study  of  the  sacred  Sciences,  and  especially  of 
the  philosophical  principles  on  which  they  rest,  and  by 
which  they  are  to  be  defended..  ,.It  was.  also  intended 
originally  as  a training  in  Arts  and  Science,  for  future 
Professors  of  these  subjects  both  in  Maynooth,  and  in 
the  diocesan  seminaries.  This  idea,  however,  has 
never  been  realised,  chiefly  because  the  staff  has  been 
too  limited  to  provide  the  necessary  teaching.  The 
view  of  the  College  Council  of  Studies  on- this  impor- 
tant question  is  contained  in  the  following  paragraphs 
of  a Report  on  Studies,  presented  to  the  Trustees  in 
June,  1900 : — 

, 11  As  to  the  heed  of  special  training  for  Professors 
in  diocesan  seminaries,  there  is  but  one  opinion  in  the 
Council ; all  are  fully  alive  to  the  extreme  importance 
of  such  training  in  the  interest  of  ecclesiastical  educa- 
tion. All  are  equally  agreed  that  pending  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Catholic  University,  the  want  can  best 
be  met  by  affording  seminary  priests  access  to  the  best 
Tutors  and  Professors  in  connection  with  an  existing 
University. 

“ The  Council  cannot,  however,  recommend  .that  this 
important  work  be  attempted  in  Maynooth,  even  provi- 
.sionally.  They  consider  the  number  of"students  avail- 
able for  the  present  courses  in  the  Dunboyne  too  few 
to  warrant  the  addition  of  another  course ; they  think 
the  provision  for  lectures  in  Arts  subjects  inadequate, 
•especially  in  'view  of  the  necessity  of  specialization. ; 
and,  further,  they  believe  that,  to- attempt  a scheme  of 
training  necessarily  limited  in  extent  and  at  best  a 
makeshift,  while  prejudicing.  College  interests,  might 
•easily  result  in  delaying,  or  perhaps  imperilling,  the 
permanent  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  a vital  ques- 
tion. 

This  was  the  predominant  view  of  the- Council,  but 
some  preferred  that  the  work  should  be  undertaken, 
though  it  could  not  be  carried  out  with  complete  suc- 
cess, and  some  again  wished  that  students  intended  for 
Professorships  of  Arts  or  Science  should  reside  as  Dun- 
boyne students  at  Maynooth,  but  attend  lectures  in 
Dublin. 

The  statutes  of  1900  allow  Dunboyne  students  an  op- 
tion between  three  separate  branches  of  professional 
study— Scholastic  Philosophy,  Theology,  and  Canon 
Law;  so,  far,  only  the  Theological  studies,  including 
Sacred  Scripture,  Church  History,  and  a subsidiary 


•course  of  Canon  Law,  have  been  organised,  L’Till  re- 
cently, the  Dunboyne  studies  were  entirely,  directed  by 
'one  Professor,  known  as  Prefect  of  the  Dunboyne  Es- 
tablislunent ; the  departments  of  Sacred  Scripture 
Church  History,  and  Canon  Law  are  now  entrusted  to 
the  College  Professors. of  these.. subjects.  - Recently  also 
courses  of  Modern  Languages  and  Syriac  have  been  in- 
troduced, and  these  are  also  taught  by . separate  Pro- 
fessors. 

The  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  Dunboyne 
course  are  a degree  in  Theology,  and  also,  for  students 
desiring  to  choose  one  of  these  subjects,  a degree  in 
Philosophy,  or  Canon  Law.  Fifteen  Studentships  or 
Scholarships,  of  the  yearly  value  of  £55,  are  open  to 
properly-qualified  candidates  within  the  first  two  years 
and  those  selected'  for  Doctorate  in  Theology,  are  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  Scholarships  for  a third  year  in 
preparation  for  this  degree.  The  maximum  number  of 
Scholarships  is  twenty,  as  many  others  as  are  qualified 
being  admissible,  without  being  entitled  to  Scholarships. 

The  Prefect  of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment  has 
kindly  prepared,  at  my  request^  the  following  interest- 
ing statement  regarding  his  method  of  teaching : — 

“ I can  give  testimony  only  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
teaching  is  now  conducted  in  what  is  known  in  our 
schools  as  Dogmatic  and  Moral  Theology,  as  it  is  only 
these  departments  that  are  confided  to  my  charge. 

Experience  has  convinced  me — and  this  conviction  is 
growing  in  strength  every  year — that  religious  questions 
have  to  be  fitted  into  'a  system  and  treated  scientifically. 
Theology  differs  from  other  Sciences  only  in  this : that 
one  great  branch  of"  the  sources  from  which" it  draws 
is  pure  history,  understanding,  by  that  the.. facts  of 
revelation,  which  can  only  be  known  historically.  The 
-Catholic  theologian,  moreover,  must  attend  diligently 
to  the  voice  of  authority,  which  he  regards  as  ever 
living  in,  and  guiding  the  Church. 

Now,  as  no  one  would  think  of  teaching  .Chemistry, 
or  Physics,  or  Biology,  or  Law,  by  merely  tracing  and 
criticising  the  various  opinions  that  prevailed  on  these 
subjects  since  the  dawn  of  literature,  so  neither  should 
the  Science  of  Theology  be  so  taught.  I regard  it  as  my 
foremost  duty  to  teach  a connected  system  of;  religious 
and  moral  truth,  not  merely  to  explain  or  commemorate 
errors.  Hence,  I make  it  my  business,  according  to 
my  lights,  to  take  the  principles  of  Natural  Science 
and  the  facts  of  history — including  revelation— and  to 
evolve  out  of  them  a complete  and  harmonious  system 
of  religion  and  ethics. 

This  necessitates  constant  reference  to  the  views  of 
others  who  have,  drawn  different  conclusions  .from  the 
same  principles  and  facts  ; but  these  references  to  other 
views  and  systems  are  incidental  to  my  method  of 
teaching.  My  main  object  is  to  teach  the  .truth  as  I 
see  it ; to' do  this  scientifically  is  to  show  forth  Theology 
as  a perfectly  organised  Science. 

In  this ' way  what  -may  be  called  the  religious  and 
ethical  questions  of  the  day  come  in  for  regular  and 
systematic  treatment ; which  means  that  a number  of 
minor  matters  are  considered  also,  and  that -these  pro- 
minent questions  are  thus  set  into  a regular  system. 

I do  not  wish  to  convey  that  all  the  prominent  theo- 
logical questions'  of  tlie  day  are  discussed  by  me  ; those 
of  them  which  bear  on  the  relations  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  modern  literary  criticism,  as  well  as  to  arche- 
ology and  history  generally,  I leave  to  the  Professor  who 
has  that  department  in  speoial  charge.  I do  all  the 
rest,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  philosophical 
questions,  such  .as  the- nature  and- immortality  of  the 
human  soul,  which  properly  belong  to  Philosophy,  but 
have  to  be  treated  incidentally,  now  and  then,  in  con- 
nection with  some-  of  the  gravest  questions  in  Theology. 

I confess,  moreover,  that  though  I devote  considerable 
attention  to  the  historical  and  critical  questions  con- 
nected with  the  Gospels  and  the  New  Testament  gene- 
rally, this  is  a branch  which  needs  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a special  Professor. 

-As  to  the  style  of  teaching,  and  the  means  employed, 

I make  use  of  disputations,  lectures,  and  conversations ; 

I try  to  get  “the  students  to  write  papers  on  special 
subjects,  and  I direct  their  reading  generally.  The 
conversational  method  I find  to  be  most  beneficial.  As 
the  course  is  so  long,  it  is  impossible  to  go  formally 
through  the  whole ; nor  is-  this  necessary,  since  the 
men  have  had  a complete  formal  course  already.  Busi- 
ness is  appointed  for  each  day,  with  a view  for  the 


, ■(')  The  Dunboyne  Establishment  is  so  called  because  a bequest  left  to  the  College  bv  Lord  Dunboyne  in  1800,  was  appropriated  to 

the  provision  of  stipends  for  Dunboyne  Students  from  the  year  1812  to  1871 , an  additional  sum  being  granted  by  the  Government 
for  the  purpose.  “ “ J 
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mcf?t  part  to  determine  what  should  be  read,  and  to  en- 
able the  students' to  formulate  their  difficulties.  "When  we 
meet  we' discuss  the  matter,  and  I do  all  I can  to  draw 
the  men  out  and  make  them  think  for  themselves,  to  ex- 
plain their'  difficulties,  to  remind  them  of  any  to  which 
they  may  not  have  adverted,  and  to  do  generally  what 
a tutor  does  for  one  whom  he  has  undertaken  to  form. 

I try  to  make  them  attend  specially  to  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  questions  of  the  day.  This  is  my 
general  method  of  teaching. 

As  to  special  methods,  they  consist  in  getting  the 
men  to  read  books — mostly  monographs— and  to  write 
papers.  Each  student  is  bound  by  "College  rule  to  write 
one  paper  each  year  on.  a subject  to  be.  approved  by  the 
Faculty  of  Theology.  In  this  matter  the  faculty  are 
invariably  guided  by  the  wishes  of  the  students  them- 
selves, and  I do  all  in  my  power  to  get  these  to  select 
something  intimately  connected  with  the  questions  of 
the  day.  Since  I became  Prefect  of  the  Dunboyne 
Establishment  they  have  written  on  the  following  sub- 
jects:— Evolution  and  Faith,  The  Pelagianism  of  our 
Time,  The.  Salvation  of  the  Heathen,  Catholic  Educa- 
tion, The  Beatific  Vision,  The  Certitude  of  Faith,  The 
Satisfaction  of  Christ,  Attrition,  The  Basis  of  Ethics, 
The  Nature  of  Sacrifice,  Socialism,  Agnosticism,  The 
Hexaemeron  and  Science. 

I may  add  that  the  College  provides  a prize  for  the 
best  of  these  essays,  and  it  is  my  practice  not  to  recom- 
mend an  essay  for  this  prize  unless  it  is  well  fit  for 
publication.  For  some  years  the  editor  of  the  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Record  has  published  these  prize  Assays, 
and  they  compare  favourably  with  other  'papers  on 
similar  subjects. 

Besides  these  essays,  to  which  the  students  are  bound 
by  rule,  I try  to  get  each  to  make,  during  the  year,  a 
special  study  of  one  or  two  questions  in  which  he 
takes  , a personal  interest,  and  to  put  on  paper  the 
results  of  his  researches.  ' I call  his  attention  to  the 
best  books,  as  far  as  I know,  and  supply  these  books 
myself,  as  far  as  I can,  and  according  as  the  library 
at  present  at  the  disposal  of  the  students  may  be  in- 
sufficient. I desire  these  students  to  make  researches 
for  themselves,  and  to  read  at  first  hand ' what  has 
been  written'  from  the  point  of  viety  opposed  to  ours. 

There  are  then  certain  days  on  .which  the  class  is 
turned  into  a literary  society  for  the  reading  and  dis- 
cussion of  these  papers.  We  all  take. part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. Some  of  . these  essays  have  been  published, 
and  seem  to  display  no  little  power  and  culture  , on  the 
part  of'  the  students. 

It  is  to  these  conversations,  discussions,  and  papers 
that  I have  referred  as  the  incidental  means  of  bringing 
before  the  students  the  views  of  those  leaders  of  thought 
who  dissent  from  our  religious  system.  I am  anxious 
that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  special  studies 
and  papers,  but  feel  that  the  thing  cannot  go  on  without 
much  better  library  accommodation.” 

HI — The  chief  tests  of  knowledge,  besides  class  work 
and  various  academic  exercises,  are  the  yearly  and  de- 
gree examinations.  An'oral  examination  is  held  at  the 
close  of  each  year  on  the  programme  of  that  entire 
year,  and  no  student  who  fails  to  reach  a satisfactory 
standard,  at  least  in  a principal  subject,  is  allowed  to 
pass  on  to  the  next  year.  Examinations  are  also  held 
at  .Christmas  on  the  work  of  the  first  term,(J)  but’ rather 
as  a stimulus  to  industry,  • than  a condition  of  passing 
to  the  second  term  ; and  again,  at  the  dose  of  the  year 
the_ best  students  are  subjected  to  a written  Honour  ex- 
amination, in  competition  for  College  prizes  and  dis- 
tinctions. 

Degrees  are  conferred  in  Philosophy1,  Canon  Law,  and 
Theology:  It  is  a peculiarity  of  the  Maynooth  system 
that  there  are  no  Pass  degrees,  even  Bachelorship  being 
reserved  for  the  best  class  of  Honour  students  ; so  that 
not  more  than  10  or  15  per  cent,  of  those  who  pass 
through  the  College  take  any  degree.  The  examinations 
are  conducted  throughout  by  the  respective  Faculties, 
except  that  the  defences  for  Doctorate  are  maintained 
against  all  'comers.  The  programme  .for  each  degree 
*nd  the  mode  of  examination  are  set  forth  in  the  Sta- 
tutes on  Studies,  appended  to  the ' Calendar  for  the 
current  year.  ' ' 

On  one  occasion  only  has  the  Arts  teaching  of  the 
College  been  tested  by  public  examination,  and  then 

■j  0)  The  first  term  extends  from  the  first  week  in  September  t( 

’t  week  in  June,  with  a short  recess  ef  '12' days  at  Easter.'  ., 


but  very  imperfectly.  The  students  of  Rhetoric  and 
First  Philosophy  were  presented  in  a body  for  the- first 
Matriculation  examination  of  the  Royal  University  in 
December,  1881,  and  five  students  from  Second  Philo- 
sophy were  permitted  to  present  themselves  on  the  same 
occasion.  The  total  number  of  students  examined  was 
614 ; and  of  the  508  who  passed,  122  were  from  iviay- 
nooth,  six  from  Maynooth  failing. 1 In  the  competition 
for  Honours,  the  conditions  were  wholly  unfavourable 
to  the  students  of  Maynooth  ; because  First  and  Second 
Philosophers  were  obliged  to  combine  the  College  course 
of  Philosophy  with  the  University  programme,  no 
assistance  whatever  was  given  to  Second  Philosophers, 
and  Latin  was  the  only  subject  in  which  a separate 
Honour  course  could  be  provided.  The  result,  however, 
was  that,  though  Pass  marks  counted  but  half  towards 
Honours,  the  College  won  33  out  of  114  Honours  in  at 
least  one  subject,  6 out  af  14  First  Class  Honours  in 
Latin  (places  1,  4,  5,  8,  10,  and  12),  4 out  of  12  First 
Class  Exhibitions  of  £24  each,  and  2 Second  Class  Ex- 
hibitions of  £12  each. 

By  special  permission  two  of  the  students  then  ex- 
amined continued  to  follow  the  University  course;  but 
without  any  further  assistance  whatever,  'and  reading 
at  the  same  time  a First  Class  Honour  course  in  a 
totally  different  set  of  subjects  at  Maynooth.  They 
won  inter  alia — (1)  the  two  classical  Scholarships  of 
£50  a year,  for  three  years,  in  May,  1882,  which  were 
the  only  classical  Scholarships  then  awarded  ; (2)  first 
place  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  second  of  the  three 
-First  Class  Exhibitions  of  £30  each,  in  First  Arts  ; and 
(3)  first  place  and  first  of  Second  Honours  in  Latin, 
first  and  second  places  in  Greek,  and  the  first  and  second 
of  six  Exhibitions  of  £40  each,  in  Second  Arts.  Only 
one  proceeded  to  B. A.,  winning  the  only  Honours 
awarded  in  Ancient  Classics  on  that  examination,  and 
the  fourth  of  seven  First  Class  Exhibitions  of  £50  each. 


VII. — The  Number  or  Future  Graduates. 

I.— It  may  be  assumed  that  henceforth  all  students 
will  be  required  to  graduate  in  Arts  before  entering 
Theology.  Pass  students  will  generally  present  Scholastic 
Philosophy  as  their  chief  final  subject,  and  for  these  a 
three-years  Arts  course  will  be  sufficient,  as  at  present, 
especially  When  their  preliminary  education  in  the  dio- 
cesan schools  shall  have  been  improved  by  the'teaching 
of  Professors  educated  in  the  University,  and  profes- 
sionally trained  for  their  work/  Students  seeking 
Honours,-  especially  those  choosing  any  other  subject 
than  Scholastic  Philosophy,  will  require  a fourth 
year,  Scholastic  'Philosophy  being  always  a 
necessary  subject  for  ecclesiastics  preparing  for 
Theology.  The  -total  ■ number  of  Arts  students,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  tables,  is  likely  to  average  225, 
or  upwards,  and  every  year  a third  of  these  will  have 
completed  their  Arts  course.  I estimate,  therefore, 
that  the  total  number  of  candidates  for  B.A.  will,  every 
year,  be  from  seventy-five  to  eighty,  and  I should  hope 
that  about  fifteen  may  graduate  with  honours,  each  of 
the  leading  subjects  being  represented  among  the  honour 
graduates. 


Table  IV.)  showing  the  number  of  Students  h 
Glass  or  year  of  the  Course.  • 


Rhetoric,  ... 

First  Philosophy,  ... 
Second  Philosophy, 
First  Theology, 
Seoond  Theology: 
Third  Theology,  ... 
Fourth  Theology,  ... 
Dunboyne  Glass,1 


Totals, 


) Christmas,  and  the  tecbnd  from  about  the  15th  of  January  to  the 
2 P 2 


London. 
May  23,  1902. 

The  Very 
Rev.  Thomas 
O’Den,  D.D.  - 
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London.  Table  V.,  showing  the  number  of  Students  in  Arts 

u>4  r„_  * 

May  23,  1902. 


The  Very 
Rev.  Thomas 
O’Dea,  d.d. 


02-93 

93-91 

91-95 

95-96 

86-97 

Rhetoric,  ...  ...  ...  1 

First  Philosophy,  ...  ... 

Second  Philosophy,  ...  ...  j 

Totals,  | 

80 

88 

88 

70 

lit  , 

m 

71 

97 

118 

55 

109 

96 

251 

258 

285 

280 

200 

97-98 

98-99 

98-00 

| 00-01 

01-02 

Rhetoric,  ...  ...  , 

FI  ret  Philosophy.  ...  ... 

Second  Philosophy, 

Totals,  ...  ..  J 

62 

100 

108 

55 

! 82 
101 

70 

81  1 

71 

76 

68 

71 

85 

81 

260 

238 

211  | 

216 

237 

• 1 am  fully  sensible  that  it  would  be  fatal  to 
general  culture  among  the  clergy,  and  to  the  proper 
training  of  Professors  in  the  schools,  if  Arts  studies 
were  wholly  dropped  during  the  four  years  of  the  Theo- 
logical course.  I have  no  fear,  however,  that  this  will 
happen,  for  the  establishment  of  a University  will 
quicken  the  appreciation  of  a high  degree  of  literary 
culture  as  a professional  necessity  in  the  priesthood, 
and,  besides,  the  prospect  of  a post-graduate  course  in 
Arts,  with  its  consequent  possibilities  of  usefulness,  will 
operate  as  a sufficient  stimulus  to  the  prosecution  of 
Arts  studies.  Even  at  present,  many  students  continue 
to  devote  themselves  to  literary  studies  throughout  their 
ThMlogical  course.  I do  not,  however,  anticipate,  nor 
do  I desire,  that  students,  as  a body— even  Honour  stu- 
attempt  to  combine  with  a comprehensive 
and  difficult  course  of  professional  study  such  a wide 
range  Qf  reading  as  would  qualify  for  a higher  degree 
m Arts.  This  may  be  possible  in  exceptional  cases  for 
special  reasons  especially  in  regard  to  Scholastic  Philo- 
sophy, or,  perhaps,  some  branches  of  Literature,  but, 
as  a mie  1 should  rather  look  to  the  maintenance  and 
solidification  of  the  knowledge  already  gained  as  the 
maximum  of  attainment  possible  during  the  course  of 
theology.  I do  not,  therefore,  contemplate  more  than 
two  or  three  candidates  each  year  for  a higher  degree  in 
Arts  from  among  the  students  of  Theology. 

., I.11-— 1 take  as  certain  that,  on  the  completion  of 
their  four  years  of  Theological  study,  Honour  graduates 
will  be  allowed  some  time  for  post-graduate  work  at 
the  seat  of  the  University.  The  best  students  are  now 
allowed  two  or  three  years  of  higher  professional  study, 
and  I trust  that  when  similar  opportunities  are  opened 
up  for  Arts  students,  they  will  be  availed  of,  not  merely 
by  those  who  are  intended  for  Professorships,  but  also 
by  most  Arts  students  of  distinction.  Those  who  enter 
upon  this  higher  course  should  have  already  graduated 
with  Honour  in  (die  subjects  to  which  they  propose  to 
tvemSelJeS  S*  University,  and  as  their  minds 
rfiouid  have  been  fu  ly  matured  by  a long  course  of 
Philosophy  and  Theology,  I should  anticipate  that  in 
the  two  or  three  years  likely  to  be  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal, they  might  easily  take  the  doctorate  in  Science, 
.tem.  or  Philosophy.  Some  should  be  expected  at 
this  stage  to  devote  themselves  to  research  in  prepara- 
tion for  a research  degree,  and  those  intended  to  become 
^raft?SOirS  tsbo^d  bx?  reill!ired  to  make  a systematic  and 
practical  study  of  the  science  of  education,  as  a means 
of  qualifying  for  a diploma,  and  for  registration  as 
SES*  ^aChem  * ? is  likely  eight  or  ten  of  the 
best  students  would  take  up  such  a post-graduate  course 
Hence,  taking  all  Arts  degrees 
together,  I should  suppose  that  about  ninety  or  more 


come  Professors  at  Maynooth,  or  in  the  higher  diocw 
schools,  or  to  fill  most  important  ecclesiastical  nosiH^ 
in  the  country,  will  be  completely  shut  out  £ T 
advantage  of  direct  personal  contact  with  Universit 
life.  Should  such  a relation  be  established,  probahfv 
some  eight  or  ten  students  would  proceed  every  year 
one  of  the  higher  degrees  in  Scholastic  Philosophy  TW 
logj  or  Canon  Law  in  tho  Dnraity,  and  £ S 
number  of  Post-Graduato  students  resident  in  Dublin 
and  pursuing  a course  of  Ants,  or  of  professional  stud?’ 
would  probably  reach  some  tliinty-five  or  forty  at  ti’ 
cutset,  and  would  probably  grow  very  considerably  « 
tune  went  on.  •'  5 

VIII. — Educational  Appliances. 

The  College  possesses  a good  general  library  of  ahmit 
40,000  volumes.  The  subjects  best  represented  as  one 
might  expect,  are  those  in  which  ecclesiastics  are  pro. 
fessionally  interested— Sacred  Scripture,  Patristic  and 
Scholastic  Theology,  Canon  Law,  and  Church  Historv 
— a,nd  next  come  Irish  History  and  Arclueology  in 
which  there  is  a large  and  interesting  collection  in 


ou.jpuse  mac  aoout  ninety,  or  more 
deeTee'to'A^  Sh°Uld  ^ oandidates  CTery  year  for  a 

^°Ufge  already  holds  a Charter  for  the  con- 
ferring of  all  degrees  m Philosophy,  Theology,  and 
Canon  Law.  Personally,  I should  be  very  strragly  in 
PlXonUal11  lieing  established  between  the 

P tt  -1  and  Tbeoiogical  Faculties  of  the  College 
and  the  University,  that  the  higher  or  post-graduate 
.subj?Jts  might  henceforth  be  taken  at  the 
s£  df eTty’  and  the  degrees  become  Univer- 
-J?ucb  ?n  arrangement  could,  I believe, 

concerned  Ind ' detnment  * oi  <&*  interest 
°neivery  6Pemal  reason  among  many 
» *av°nr _of  its  adoption  is  that  otherwise  distinguished 
CanoS™  ?g  ®?h?Iastic  Phaoeophy,  or  Theory  5 
Canon  Law,  for  their  special  subject,  and  likqly  to  be- 


' “T“  u"clv  auu  interesting  collection, 

eluding  many  valuable  Irish  manuscripts.  There  is 
a fair  collection  of  general  literature,  and  for  some 
years  past  special  attention  lias  been  given  to  the  de- 
partments of  Modern  Science  and  Modern  Literature 
Besides  the  College  library,  there  are  three  smaller 
libraries  for  the  use  of  the  students;  these  contain 
about  8,000  volumes,  specially  selected  to  suit  those 
for  whom  they  are  intended.  Individual  students  are 
also  freely  admitted  to  the  general  library. 

No  public  assistance  has  ever  been  received  towards 
the  support  of  the  library,  or  for  the  purchase  of  edu- 
cational appliances  of  any  kind.  Even  when  the  Col- 
lege  was  supposed  to  be  fully  endowed  by  the  State, 
the  Treasury  grant  was  always  ear-marked  for  other 
purposes,  and  not  a penny  could  be  devoted  to  an 
object  so  vital  to  the  success  of  an  educational  estab- 
lishment. The  College  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  fall 
back  on  savings  from  its  general  funds,  and  so  liberal 
was  its  expenditure  that  from  its  slender  resources  it 
paui  £11,153  Is.  5 d.  towards  the  equipment  of  the 
library  between  the  years  1826  and  1853  (Centenary 
History,  p.  647).  Another  important  source  of  help 
nas  been  the  generosity  of  benefactors,  and  espe- 
cially of  College  officials.  Many  large  private  libraries 
have  been  given,  or  bequeathed  to  the  College,  the  most 
valuable,  perhaps,  being  the  splendid  collection  of  the 
late  Dr.  Russell.  Quite  recently  the  Maynooth  Union 
of  past  students  and  friends  of  the  College  has  shown 
a munificent  interest  in  the  students’  libraries,  and  it 
has  aiso  generously  contributed  towards  the  equipment 
? ,,‘e  , a of  the  College.  No  apprehension 

is,  therefore,  felt  that  an  interest  so  vital  as  the  proper 
maintenance  of  the  College  libraries  will  be  allowed  to 
suffer,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  present 
fixed  grant  of  £130  a year  is  of  itself  far  from  being 
adequate  to  such  an  object. 

The  want  of  a museum  and  of  the  collections  neces- 
i the  teach,lnS  of  the  Natural  Sciences  was 
• ^presented  to  the  Government  by  the  Trustees, 

in/Ji  ,^eMOrial  Paying  for  an  increased  grant  in 
l -+u t ^Practicable  also,”  they  say,  "has  it  been 
hitherto  found  to  provide  a museum,  or  any  of  those 
collections  requisite  for  the  study  of  Natural  History 
and  Inductive  Philosophy,  that  not  more  than  the 
of  twenty  pounds  can  be  annually  allocated  for 
the  purchase  and  repair  of  books  for  the  library.”  The 
Government  grant  was  liberally  increased,  hut  nothing 
done  for  educational  appliances,  and,  owing  to  the 
p ssure  of  other  claims,  the  want  has  never  been  sup- 
plied. No  museum  of  any  k;nd  exists  in  the  College, 
rwf6  ™fe.any  laboratories  for  the  use  of  the  stu- 
A beginning  has,  however,  been  made  to  collect 
rv,n  aod  I trust  that  the  connexion  of  the 

uo  iege  with  the  University  will  quickly  lead  to  the 
students11*  °*  sultab*e  laboratories  for  the  use  of  the 

„ Pbe  Physical  department  is  fairly  well  supplied  with 
apparatus  for  illustrating  the  course  of  Physics  as 
given  m the  ordinary  text  books,  and,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  the  experiments  are  performed  by 
eS-SOr  m Presence  of  the  students.  A small 
J}ow  being  formed  for  the  illustration  of 
Ancient  Classics  and  Sacred  Scripture,  but,  though  an 
improvement,  it  is  quite  insufficient  for  its  purpose. 


The  second  leading  question  I propose  to 
the  need  of  University  Education  for  the  clemr61"  T+  ?r^es£  °?  ®i®bop  in  Ireland  at  the  present  moment  w 
is  a sufficient  proof  of  this  need  that,  so  far  no  rmr  a i a University  Education  in  these  countri 
know-.edge  goes— and  I have  had  every  opportunitv  It  SQ'I?Q  baye,  bad  tbis  advantage  abroad,  but  not  oi 
knowing  the  Irish  priesthood— there  is  not  a S0  fa^-  as  1 know>  «t  home.  I can  hardly  regard 

not  a single  exceptions  the  few  Bishops  and  priests  who  were  ec 
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cited  in  the  Catholic  University  before  the  Royal 
University  was  founded ; they  received  some  eort  of 
academic  training,  no  doubt,  but  they  had  no  means 
of  obtaining  the  stamp  of  a degree. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  is  ruled  by  twenty- 
nine  Bishops.  One  is  a graduate  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity by  mere  examination  ; another  is,  I believe,  a 
graduate  honoris  causa  of  the  Royal  University  ; but 
not  one  has  had  the  benefit  of  academic  training  in  a 
British  or  Irish  University. 

Maynooth  has  a resident  staff  of  twenty-six  priests, 
charged  with  the  higher  education  of  almost  the  whole 
Irish  clergy.  One  matriculated  in  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity when  a student  of  an  Intermediate  School ; no 
other  Professor  or  Superior  of  the  College  is  even  a 
matriculated  student  of  a home  University. 

This  year  we  have  568  students  resident  in  Maynooth. 
Only  fourteen  of  the  '568  have  passed  beyond  the  stage 
of  the  First  Arts  examination  in  the  Royal  University, 
two  being  M.A.’s  and  five  tB.A.’s ; twenty-five  others 
have  passed  the  examination  in  First  Arts,  and  sixty- 
six  have  matriculated,  all  in  the  Royal  University. 
Not  one  of  the  658  has  ever  attended  a lecture  in  a 
University  or  University  College.  I may  add  that 
tho  present  number  of  matriculated  students  is  much 
above  the  average,  because  in  the  last  year  or  two  many 
have  been  led  to  matriculate  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
complete  their  studies  in  a Catholic  University. 

There  are  nearly  3,000  secular  priests  in  Ireland, 
representing  almost  the  whole  nation,  and  filling  posi- 
tions of  the  highest  influence.  Probably,  some  one  or 
two  per  cent,  of  the  younger  priests  have  graduated  by 
examination  in  the  Royal  University ; I doubt  if  even 
one  has  had  a University  training. 

On  the  other  hand,  ample  provision  is  made  for  the 
University  education  of  the  clergy  of  all  other  denomi- 
nations in  the  Three  Kingdoms.  Trinity  College,  with 
its  large  public  endowments  and  Episcopalian  and 
largely  clerical  atmosphere,  is  open  to  the  Episcopalian 
clergy,  both  in  Arts  and  Divinity.  Most  of  them  are, 
I believe,  educated  there,  and  many,  at  least  of  the 
higher  clergy,  graduate  both  in  Arts  and  Divinity. 
Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  in  a speech  before  the  College 
Historical  Society  of  Trinity  College,  in  November, 
1891,  proclaimed  that,  " it  was  the  proud  boast  of  the 
Church  to  which  he  belonged  that  every  Bishop  on  her 
Bench,  with  the  exception  of  one,  was  a graduate  of  the 
University  of  Dublin”;  and  he  went  on,  with  his 
accustomed  fairness,  to  add  that  there  was  no  Univer- 
sity that  could  offer  to  Catholic  Theological  students 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  similar  degrees  after 
similar  training. 

The  three  Queen’s  Colleges  cost  the  State  £33,000 
a year,  and  we  have  the  conclusive  testimony  of 
Professor  Leebody,  in  an  address  at  the  close  of  a 
session  in  Magee  College,  in  the  first  week  of  April, 
that  the  education  in  Arts  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  of 
Cork  and  Galway  is  “fairly”  satisfactory,  and  in  the 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  “quite”  satisfactory,  for  the 
training  of  Presbyterian  clergymen.  It  is  a.  rule  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  that  clerical  students 
are  required  either  to  graduate  in  Arts  before  entering 
Theology,  or  to  take  an  equivalent  certificate  from 
Magee  College  ; and  I am  informed  that  in  the  last  few 
years  only  three  or  four  each  year  have  elected  to  take 
the  certificate.  Provision  is  made  for  Presbyterian 
Divinity  in  Magee  College  and  the  Theological  College, 
Belfast,  and  the  Theological  Professors  of  these  Col- 
leges were  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1881,  with 
the  power  of  conferring  degrees  in  Presbyterian  Di- 
vinity. The  four  Scotch  Universities  are  predominantly 
Presbyterian,  and  furnish'  education  in  Arts  and  Divinity 
to  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  Scotland,  at  the  expense, 
in  large  measure,  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  tax- 
payer. 

In  England,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham 
are  still  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of 
England  so  that  the  English  clergy  find  in  them  a 
congenial  home.  King’s  College  in  the  London  Uni- 
versity belongs  exclusively  to  the  Church  of  England 
as  to  its  Theological  Faculty  and  government,  and 
almost  exclusively  as  to  its  Professoriate,  and  yet  it 
is  subsidized  by  a share  in  the  Parliamentary  grant 
emanating  from  Catholic,  as  well  as  Protestant,  sources. 
Quite  recently,  six  Nonconformist  Theological  Colleges 
have  been  associated,  with  the  London  University,  and 
of  the  seven  Theological  Colleges  associated  with  the 
University  of  Wales,  six  are,  I believe,  Nonconformist 
also. 

In  several  of  the  Colonies  provision  is  made  by  the 
State  for  the  University  Education  of  even  the  Catholic 


clergy.  Canada  has  tiuee  important  Universities,  London. 
Laval,  Montreal,  and  Ottawa,  each  with  a Catholic  — 
Theological  Faculty.  The  University  of  Laval,  estab-  May  23,  1902. 
lished  by  Royal  Charter  in  1852,  is  not  only  an  ideal  y 
Catholic  University,  but  predominantly  clerical.  At  Key  ThomaJ 
the  time  of  its  establishment  it  was  an  ecclesiastical  (j>jjea,  D U_ 
seminary  like  Maynooth  ; and  this  seminary,  while  it 
was  secured  in  its  separate  independence,  was  made 
the  dominant  element  in  the  University.  In  virtue  of 
tlva  Royal  Charter,  the  University  is  empowered  to 
confer  degrees  in  Catholic  Divinity,  as  well  as  in  the 
Arts  and  sciences ; the  Archbishop  of  the  diocese  is 
cx  officio  Visitor,  the  President  of  the  seminary  is 
ex  officio  Rector,  and  the  governing  body  consists  of 
the  Rector,  eight  of  his  clerical  colleagues  of  the 
seminary,  the  three  Senior  Professors  of  Theology,  also 
priests,  and  nine  Professors  representing  the  faculties 
of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Arts.  To  this  governing  body 
of  twelve  priests  and  nine  others  of  whom  some  may 
also  be  priests,  the  Crown  entrusts  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing and  dismissing  the  Professors,  except  that 
special  authority  is  given  to  the  Visitor  over  the 
Faculty  of  Theology,  and  also  of  imposing  tests  by 
Statute  upon  those  admitted  to  degrees. 

In  Malta,  Catholic  Theology  is  endowed  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Colony  in  a State  University,  and 
neither  in  this  University,  nor  in  any  school  of  the 
Colony,  is  it  permitted  by  law  to  teach  any  doctrine  at 
variance  with  Catholic  principles.  The  other  faculties 
are  also  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  hence, 
even  in  a British  Colony,  we  have  one  instance  of  a 
denominational  Catholic  University,  not  only  chartered, 
but  also  endowed  by  the  State,  for  the  benefit  of  both 
clergy  and  laity. 

It  would  trespass  unduly  on  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mission if  I were  to  enter  minutely  into  the  provision 
for  the  education  of  the  Catholic  clergy  abroad,  but  I 
may  be  permitted  to  indicate  briefly  the  facilities  given 
bv  the  State  for  the  University  education  of  the  clergy 
in  Germany.  In  the  six  important  Universities  of 
Bonn  Breslau,  Munich,  ( Wurzburg,  Freiburg^  and 
Tubingen,  Catholic  Theological  Faculties,  set  up  and 
conducted  in  accordance  with  Catholic  principles,  are 
amply  endowed  by  the  State,  and  in  these  Universities 
1,291  Catholic  theological  students  received  last  year  a 
University  Education.  To  these  may  be  added  356 
theological  students  in  the  Academy  of  Munster,  which 
is  practically  a University,  as  having  a staff  of  twenty- 
nine  Professors  and  six  privat-dozenten  in  its  Philo- 
sophical Faculty  ; so  that  in  Germany  1,647  clerical 
students  are  provided  with  a University  Education  at 
the  expense  of  the  State.  In  each  of  these  Universities 
the  Rector  is  taken  in  turn  from  the  Catholic  Theo- 
logical Faculty.  Six  lyceume,  five  in  Bavaria,  and  one 
in  Prussia,  are  also  supported  by  the  State  for  the 
education  of  the  clergy.  These  educate  670  additional 
students,  making  a total  in  the  German  Empire  of 
2,318  clerical  students  of  Catholic  Theology  educated  at 
the  expense  of  the  State. 

In  Prussia  alone,  though  Protestants  are  two 
to-  one  as  compared  with  Catholics,  the  cost 
to  the  State  of  Catholic  theological  education 
■was  over  £28,000  in  1898-1899,  and  last  year  the  num- 
ber of  theological  students  educated  at  the 'public  ex- 
pense was  over  1,000.  , . 

The  kingdom  of  Wiirtemburg  is  nearly  70  per 
cent  Protestant,  and  yet  it  maintains  not  only  the 
Catholic  Theological  Faculty  in  the  University 
of  Tubingen,  but  also  the  convikt,  or  theological 
Hall  of  Residence  attached  to  the  University.  In 
this  one  small  German  kingdom,  with  a Catholic 
population  little  over  one-fifth  of  that  of  Ireland,  DM) 

Catholic  theological  students  are  educated,  maintained, 
and  provided  with  a free  Hall  of  Residence,  in  a State 
University,  while-  not  a single  Catholic  ec- 
clesiastical student  receives  a University  Education  in 

outside  the  Theological  Faculty,  special  provi- 
sion seems  to  he  made  for  the  Catholic  clergy  m Ger- 
many, for  it  is  the  Bled  law  or  practice  that  m 
every  University  in  which  there  is  a Catholic 
Facility  oi  Theology,  some  at  leMtoi  the  Professors  in. 
the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  shall  he  Catholics.  In 
Bonn  Lavr,  History,  and  Philosophy  mnst  each  have 
? Catholic  Professor  i in  Breslau  tend  Freiburg at  least 
History  and  Philosophy ; in  Tubingen,  History  and 
it  isiarelv  that,  in  addition,  a Chtholio  Professor  of 
Philosophy  will  be  appointed  in  the  near  future.  Tile 
Bavarian  Government  takes  eare  that  in  the  U mwrsities 
of  Munich  and  Wurzburg  several  oi  the  Professors  m 
the  Philosophical  Faculty  shall  be  Catholics  who  will 
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teach  according-  to  Catholic:  principle.  I.  need  hardly  educated  .Abroad,  that,  they  are  narrow  and- illiberal ' 

— add  ithat  clerical  students  .freely  attend  lectures  in  - all  their  view?,  tjiat  they  continue. ‘through  life  to'S 

May  23, 1902.  the  secular  sciences ; for  instance,.  I am  informed  by  slaves  to  the  ignorant  prejudices  of  . the'  class  from 

— - one  of  the  Professors  in  Freiburg  i.  Br.,  that  the  young  which  they  spring,  and  tliat  they,  are  animated  bv  ' 

priests  in  the  University  often  follow  the  oourses  in  unenlightened /hostility  against  the  unity'  and  Lt? 
Mathematics,  .Physics,  Chemistry,  Philology,  Peda-  being  of  the  Empire.  If  there  be  any  truth  in 
gogics,  &c.,  to  qualify  for  .Professorships  in  the  public  charges,  the  remedy  lies  in  enlarging  their  views 
schools.  It  is,  therefore,  dear  that  the  'University  liberal  course  of  education,  ,and  in  obliterating 
Education  of  the  clergy  in  Germany  extends  to  all  sense  of.  wrong  which  they  undoubtedly  share  with  Trill 
the  sciences,  and  is  not  at  all-  confined  to  Scholastic  men  generally,  'by  admitting  them  to  all  the  edilr 
Philosophy  and  Theology.  tional  rights,  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  other  denomT 

In  Catholic  countries,  special  facilities  are  provided  nations.  . mi- 

for  the  University  Education  of  the  clergy  of , the  non-.  Most  important  national  interests  are  vitally  affect  <* 
Catholic  minority.  France  has  a Protestant  Theo-  by  this  influence,  of  the  Irish  priesthood.  First  u 
logical  Faculty  in  the  University  of  Paris,  transferred  chiefest  is  the 'religious  well-being  and  future -destk 

of  a Catholic  nation.  . It  would,  perhaps,  be  medieval 
purely  spiritual  interest  should  now 
u.  ...uiiw  jjuw.cituii  j.  ime»ouio  itio  aj/jL/ww  w mo  civil  authorities;  but  if  it  be  in  the 
appointed  by  a 'Catholic  State,  subject- to  the -approval  power  of  a Christian  State,  by  a more  i liberal  svste 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  authorities.  In  Vienna,  there  of  .education,.. to  elevate  the.  tone  and  character  of 
is  a Protestant . Theological  Faculty,  possessing  the  Catholic  priesthood,  and  so  render  the'irministrat.i™ 
power  of  conferring  degrees  in  Protestant  Theology,  more  free  from  the  danger  of  individual  extravavan™ 
and  enjoying  the  same  honours  and  emoluments  as  the  and  more  conducive  to  what  so  large  a bddv  ofii 
Catholic  Theological  Faculties  in  the  State  University,  subjects  .believe  to  be  their  .highest  interest  f 
The  Austrian  Government  also  endows  a Theological  object  is  certainly  not  unworthy  of  its  solicitude  ’ ' 

Faculty  for  the  hen'efit. _of  the  Greek  Schismatics  in  the  Again,  there  is,  I believe,  no  other  force  whate™,- 
University1  of  Czernowitz.  In  Hungary  the  State  is  which  contributes,  so  largely  to  the  formation  of 
quite  willing  to  endow  a Protestant  Theological  Faculty  nataonal  character  of  the  Irish  people  as. .the  influent 
in  the  University  of  Budapest.;  but  the  local  authori-  of  the  priesthood.  Everything  that  is  best  in  ^ar^Z. 
tie.  of  the  Protestant  Olrarch  prefer  to  edncate  their  i.  formed  on  dot*,  whiohTni  in  rSiS  KT 
clergy  in  the  Protestant  spirit  apart  from  the  Univer-.  solid  basis  and  effective  sanction  Relimnn 
"V-  /t  Chairtof  Protestant  Canon  Law  is,  however,  I hold  to  he  the  chief  instrument  by  whfch  d.u.otejii 
mrintainednn  tlie  Faculty  of  Law.  - formed,  and  few  will  deny  this  who  have' “fid  ol 

These  facte  prove  cono-usively  that  the  Catholic  the  influent®  of  Christianity  upon  European  characteT 
clergy  of  .Ireland,  « comw-red  .with  the  Protestant  If,  then,  the  Irish  priest/  as  miniate™  of  reiivtm ' 
aerfjy  m these  countries,  and  with  the  clergy  of  .all  de-  eremse  so  fruitful  an  apostleehip  on  national  chsrS’ 
nominations  abroad,  are  subjected  to  grievous  in-  and  if,  moreover,  character  be  the  dominant  fact™.  / 
equality  in  the' .matter  of  University  Education.  It  is  achieving  national  well-being,  the  m?”d  and  ch.ScS 


there  from  Strassburg  after  the  Franco-German;  War ; 

and  in  Bavaria  a Lutheran  Theological  Faculty  has  to  claim  that  t v 

been  established,  in  which  Lutheran  Professors  are  appeal  to  the  civil  authorities; 


. jjL  — - — - moulding  the  character  of  the  nation/  Irish  cIotcV 

c ergy  are  therefore  the  victims  of  a double  injustice-  are  also,  ministers  of  public  peace,  for  their ' person  al 
,being  /Emitted  to  equal  right?  character  and  religious  teaching  make  effectuallv  for 
with  their  fellow-citizens,  and  the  injustice  of  a spolia-  respect  towards  authority,  appreciation  of  public  otoer 
tion  from  the  effects  of  which  they  ace  still  suffering,  and  obedience  to  every  just  law*  civil  and  religious  ' 

And  not  only  is  this  injustice  grievous  to  the  clergy,  - Their  social  and  political  influence  especially  in  the 

but  it -also  militates  against  the  State  itself,  .by  pro-  smaller  towns  and  rural  districts,  is  universally  ac- 

duciUg  distrust  and  disaffection  against  the  Government,  know-edged;  and  social  reformers  and  nnli  Uni™? 

and  want  of  sympathy  with  tho  law  and  its  adminSta/  their  cofiiS  Sdi.nSSflu 
tion  If  these  feelings,  which  ssre  productive  of  so  much  oig»»ti£  S alfi *Ce£ ZitioJSl  £SSSt  *» 
soo.*1  and  rel,g,ou,  mmehief  in  Ireland,  are  to  .be  k the  interest  of  the  Slate  Zt “i. TmSSS'ouS 

eliminated,  the  first  condition  is  that,  in  point  of  edu-  be  withheld  from  every  movement  lilt 
ert.cn  and  all  other  public  advantages,  ,11  ulasee.  in  the  in  ite  resulte,  or  S to  SSt^I  o elifiTS 
eomm^ty  should  -he  placed  on  a ievel  o,  the  strictest  nation  ; and  tl„Se 

ItoiTgederally  ddmittdd.aat  Irish- priest,  held-.a  to  the 

and  the  want  of  Oatho-lic  laymen  qualified  by  education  ance  to  realize  the  extent  t/v  w’mA  speoiad  .import 
and  position  for  social  and  political  leadership.  What  depends  upon  the  Catholic  -clergy  h It 
Bishop  Berkeley  said  of  them  in  - 1749,  in  his  letter,  oient  proof  of  th0  w im  ™ 

A Word  to  the  Wise,  still  holds  true-l“That  no  set  no  scheme  of  ?,iT 

of  men  on  earth  have  it  in  their  power  to.  do  good  on  ha*,ucSed ^whSthey  hte  Sd Imned Id^S  no’ 
easier  terms,  with  more  advantage  to  others,-  and  less  scheme  has  failed  which  kw!  ?»  d, 

pains  or  loss  to  themselves.”  It  would  be  . folly  to  cepted.  The  oueni Z \ s,  ?Ppr0rei  01 

expect  that  in  a mixed  community  tlie  State  should  lishment  of  th^Queen’s  Ll  wfK  686'  theestab- 
do  anything  to  strengthen,-  or  perpetuate,  this  power  ; devised  % e TT7  TT 

but  this  result  will ' certainly  not  follow  from  themor^  University  ffl£Sn  The 

liberal  education  of  the  clergy,  provided  equal  advan-  twice  aS«S„'s  Maod(Sl  ,8ohools’ , . 

tages  are  extended  -to  the  laity*  On  the  contrary,  I still  maiSed  a i ^hoola  generally,  and 
am  convinced  that  if'  the  void  in  the  lay  leadership  of  attract  SyS -8  mr  cent  - f TZ 

the  country  -be  filled  up  by  the  higher  education  of.  the  country  ; -Tand  £ mixed  *&■ 

better  classes  among  the  Oatholio  laity,  the  power  of  Marlborough-street  in  1 g t ^ f -H 

the  -pmests.-eo  far  as  it  is  • abnormal  or  unnecessary,'  OatbSSut of • 

will  pass  away  ; and,  .further,  if  I believed,  with  many  (Primary  Education  ™ the -other  .hand, 

who'  are  opposed  to  the  better  education  of  the  priest-  formate™  and  Tn/l.i a^10n’ , S1?  ^ 
hood,  that  their  power  is  based  on  falsehood  or  super-  the  five^Oatholic  the  Yhidowed  Schools, 

strtion,  I Tivould  unhesitatingly  advocate  the  spread  of  and  even^  ^J  u^^^  recently  erected, 
higher  education'  among  the  laity  and  clergy,  alike  . as  least  some  1 ,Universifc7j  have  all  achieved  at 

it.  6 rilefJ*  AOp11  recognition,  more  or  lees  com-' 

T M ^ of  the  power  of  the  Lc^tancJ ’by  ?he°Si0nal  princiPle-  “d  ^ <heir 

Irish'  priesthood  passing  , away; 'and -my  argument,'  Nearlvfi  OOfl  a ^ ’A 

^errfpre,  is'  .that  it- is  -detrimental  .to'  the  interests  of  been,idresdTbSwT'tee8S>0L exact have- 

the-  States  that  any,  class  ,in  the  community  should  of  all  the  or  67  per  '°.en*1; 

possess  hn  influence  so’  far-reaching -And  vltJwithS'  by  .over  .L10oS,S^  °! 

being  sufficiently  erflightened- to  appreciate- the -national:  hymen:  manaffino-  - mlmbCr' 

lBsufes  depending' on  ite'^eidise/  -It  'hhsvoften  /been  The  present  e!  .OsMiolM"  *chodls.- ^being:'  dinly  'l^i. 

alleged  againsfc-^ -the,  'Irish  clergy,  especially  those -edm1  that  P«n  e^ncatmndl  polio y of  the  Stote  demand?' 

catS  in  lapjo-oth  as  ^-1^1*5,*^  ^ 
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%elng  made  in  “Wales  for  their  passing  through  the 
.Secondary  Schools  also;  But, 'surely,  if  a University 
-training  be  necessary  for  teachers  in'  Elementary 
iSchools,  it  .is.  a fortiori  ,'iiecessary  for -the  Managers 
who  control  both  the  schools  and  the  teachers,  and 
-who  are  invested  with  the , all-lmportaht  power  of  ap- 
pointing and  dismissing  the  teachers  of  6,000  schools. 
It  would.'  be  a gross  anomaly  if'  in  the  future',  when 
facilities'  for  University  Education  shall  " have  been 
extended,  the . clerical  Managers  of  Ireland  were  to 
represent  a lower  type  of  education  than  their' own 
'school  teachers.  If  these  1,100 'clerical  Managers  were 
all  thoroughly  educated  themselves,  if  they  we're  keen 
‘upon  education,  and  realised  the  bearing  of  primary 
-upon  higher  education  and' national  prosperity,  what 
■could  they  nob  do  to  help  in  building  up  a sound  system 
■of  national  education  ? 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  Secondary  Education  of 
'■Catholics  is  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  i.e.,  about  70  per 
tent,  of  the  entire  Secondary  Education  of  the  country. 
'The  schools  in  which . this  education  is  conducted  are 
•controlled  by  priests-,  presided  over  by  them,  and,  for 
;the  most  part,  taught  by  them.  The  secular  clergy 
alone  control  the  twenty-seven  Diocesan  Schools  and 
■seven  other  schools,  in  which  over  2,700  hoys,  mostly 
intended  for  secular  pursuits,  are  being  educated. 

These  Catholic  Secondary  Schools  were  put  up  at 
enormous  cost  by  the  Catholic  body,  at  a time  when 
no  other  provision  was  made  for  Catholic  Secondary 
"Education,  and  many  of  them  have  gained  very  .high 
'•distinction  in  the  public  examinations  of  the  Board  of 
Intermediate  Education ; hut  there  is  absolutely  no 
machinery  in  the  country  by  which  their  teachers  can 
be  even,  appfoxiinately  qualified  for  their  work.  Most 
■of  the  teachers  in  the  Diocesan  Schools  have  been 
^educated  at  Maynooth ; for  instance,  in  one  of  the 
-most  important  six  out  of  seven  priests,  and ' in  two 
■others  which  are  also  among  the  most  important, 
all  the  six  priests  who  are  engaged  in  teaching.  Now, 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  its  present  isolation 
from  University  influences,  and ' with  its  present  cur- 
riculum, .Maynooth  is  utterly  incapable  of  .training  a 
supply  of  teachers  for  these  schools.  Who  in  England 
would  suppose  for  a moment  that  the  teachers  in  Eton 
or  'Rugby  could  be  effectively  trained  by  the  English 
Theological  Colleges,  and  if,  by  any  possibility,  the 
teachers  in  all  the  English  public  schools  were  so 
trainedj  what  would  be  the  state  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation in  England  ?' Why,  then,  should  the  professional 
■training  in  Maynooth  be  supposed  to  qualify  teachers 
•for  the  Secondary  Schools  in  Ireland? 

' The  Memorandum  I'  have  submitted  furnishes  de- 
cisive evidence  of'  the  insufficiency  of  the  Maynooth 
curriculum  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  Arte  subjects. 
Tf,  for  instance,  you  examine  .the  curriculum  in  Greek, 
us  shown  in  Table  L,  you  will  observe  that,  up  to  the 
present,  Greek  studies  have  been  completely  dropped 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year ; for,,  though  after  ani. interval 
of  three  years  students  of  Sacred  Scripture  are  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  Greek  text  as  an  aid  to  interpretation, 
this  can  hardly  'be  regarded  as  a study  of  Greek  litera- 
ture, or  even  of  the  Greek  language.  How,  then,  can 
•a  student  who  gives  up  Greek  just  at  a time  when  he 
5s  fitted  to  begin  an  honour  course  in  a University, 
and,  subsequently,  for  six.br  nine  years  devote  all  his 
Energies  to  professorial  studies  of  a wholly  divergent 
character — how  can  such  a student  acquire  the  aptitudes 
■hr  the  tastes  necessary  in  a Professor  of  Greek  ? He  is 
■usually,  appointed  to  teach  immediately  after  the  close 
•bf  his  theological  studies,  without  being  afforded  any 
Opportunity  of'  special  preparation,  unless,  as  some- 
times has  happened,  he  is  sent  to  a foreign  University. 
His  mind  has  been  mainly  formed  on  Philosophy  and 
Theology,  and,  as  he  has  to  teach  four  or  five  hours  a 
flay,  and  sometimes  a number  of  different  subjects, 
he  has  neither  leisure  nor  energy  -for  study-  How  dan 
a priest  so  trained  and  so  circumstanced,  who,  besides, 
has  never  had  any  instruction  in  the  theory  or  practice 
•of  education,  do  justice  to  the  philology  of  the  Greek 
language,  or  the  beauty  of  Greek  literature,  or  pre- 
sent to  his  students  an  adequate  picture  of  Greek  life 
Mid  civilization?  What  comparison  can  his  teaching 
bear  with  that  of  a Professor  in  a German-  gymnasium 
or  English  public  school,  who  has  begun  Greek  where 
the  Maynooth  curriculum  ends,  and  for  four  to  seven- 
years,  or  upwards,  under  the  best  masters,  and  with- 
the  aid-  of  the. best,  museums,  saturated,  his  mind  with 
week  thought  and  Greek  culture.? 

' It  is  evident  that  if  the  secular  clergy,  are  to  be 
Capable  .'of  doing  justice  to  the  2,700  boys  with  whose 
education1  .‘they  are  charged,  some  other  training,  is 
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-indispensable;  in  addition  to  that  which  is  supplied  in 
a College  like  Maynooth,  which  is  mainly  professional 
in-  its  character  and-  purpose.  Till  such-  training  - is 
provided,  the  principle  of  even - voluntary  registration 
of  teachers  must  ■ remain  inapplicable  to  Ireland,  and, 
as  a consequence,  parents  will  be  deprived  of  the  means 
of  knowing-  whether  those  to  whom  they  entrust  the 
future  of  their  -children  are  really  competent  to  teach, 
and  the  State  will  be  obliged,  not  only  to  tolerate,  but 
even  to  reward  at  the  public  expense,  education  that 
is  incompetent,  and,  therefore,  destructive  of  its  best 
interests.- 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  that  the  clergy  could 
have  no  connection  with  Technical  Education,  but, 
since  all  education  constitutes  one  organio  whole,  their 
influence  over  Technical  Education  is  proportionate 
to  that  which  , they  exercise  over  the  Primary  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  country.  Besides,  practical 
Science  'has  been  already  introduced  info  the  Diocesan 
Schools,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cluture  and  Technical  Instruction,  and  the  applications 
of  Science  to  particular  industries  are  likely  to  be 
also  associated  with  these  schools  at  a later  period. 
Many  of  the  clergy  have  been  placed  on  the  Technical 
Instruction  Committees  of  local  bodies,  and  some,  also-, 
have  started  flourishing  Schools  of  Technical  Science. 
It  is  admitted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  that  their  best  friends  through- 
out the  country  are  the  clergy,  and  that  only  the  ring- 
ing of  the  chapel  bell,  as  someone  -has  put  it,  can 
overcome  local  apathy  and  prejudice. 

. I have  already  shown  that  thie  Church  -has  hitherto 
exercised  a decisive  influence  on  higher  education  in 
Ireland  ; and  as  there  is.no  likelihood  of.  any  notable 
or  sudden  diminution  of . this  influence  in  the  future, 
it  is  evident  that  if  a new  teaching  institution  be  set 
up  in  Dublin,  its  success  must  depend,  at  least  in  some 
measure,,  on  the  action  of  the  clergy.  They  constitute 
a large  and  important,  part  of  the  community  upon 
which  the  University  will  depend  for  support,  and, 
consequently,  their  sympathy  and  co-operation ; will  be 
a source  of  strength  in  the  country.  It  seems  inevitable, 
also,  that  the  higher  clergy  should  be  represented  on 
the  governing  body,  and  it  would  be  clearly  incon- 
gruous-that  the  University  should  be  ruled  by  those 
who  -hald  had  no  experience  of  University  life.  Besides, 
under  the  Ganon  law  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  either 
alone,  or  with  other  Bishops,  will  be  invested  with 
■authority  over  the  University  for  the  safeguarding  of 
faith  and  morals,  and,  in  virtue  of  that  authority,  will 
have  the  right  of  forbidding  students  to  attend  lectures 
which  are  at  variance  with  Catholic  teaching.  Should 
the  Professor  who  has  fallen  under  the  prohibition  feel 
aggrieved,  and  take  legal  action  to  recover  damages  for 
loss  of  fees,  it  would,  I think,  be  helld,  though  of 
course  I speak  under  correction,  that  if  the  Canon  law 
authorized  the  prohibition,  the  'Bishop  had  acted  within 
his  right  in  virtue  of  oonsensual  jurisdiction,  and, 
therefore,  that  no  damages  could  be  recovered.  I trust, 
on  many  grounds,  that  such  a prohibition  may  never  be 
issued,  and  if,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  'Bishop  of 
the  diocese,  and  one  or  two  other  Bishops,  he  consti- 
tuted a tribunal  to  decide  whether  any  teaching  com- 
plained of  in  the  University  is  opposed  "to  'CMholip 
belief,  the  occasion  for  such  a prohibition  can  never 
arise  ; but  if  the  law  be  such  as  I have  stated,  it  follows 
that  even  if  -the  Bishops  were  excluded  from  the  organ- 
isation erf  the  University,  they  would  still'  possess, 
even  legally,  some  sort  of  visitorial  power  db  extra. 
My  point  then  is,  that  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
securing  the  sympathetic  exercise  of  this  authority,  or 
of  any  other  authority  which  the  Bishops  may  possess 
as  members  of  the  governing  body,  is  to  bring  their 
early  education  under  University  influences. 

If  it  be  urged  against  the  argument  I have  been 
deducing  from  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  over  Irish 
education,  that  education  controlled  -or  conducted  by 
the-  clergy  is  narrow,  bigoted,  and  incapable  of  fitting 
men  for  the  work  of  life,  and  that  the  hold  of  the 
priests  upon  education  in  Ireland,  already  excessive, 
would  be  strengthened-  by  the  establishment  of  a Uni- 
versity for  Catholics,  I answer,  that  to  refuse  a Uni- 
versity on  such  a plea  would  be  both  shortsighted  and 
unjust.  The  only  enlightened  and  'just  policy  is  to 
afford  to  all  classes  equally  the  educational  facilities 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  in  the  conviction  that  if 
clerical  education  be  found  undeserving  of  support,  it 
will  eventually  lose  its  popularity.  T^e  objection  is, 
besides,  utterly  without  foundation,,  because  the  more 
the  nation  advances  in  ' enlightment,  the  less  will 


Lomofc. 
May  23,  l»t)2. 

The  Very 
Rev.  Thomaa 
O'Dea,  d.d. 
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London  clerical  education  be  supported,  if  it  is  really  inefficient,  is  evident,  therefore,  that  such  a solution  does  not 

‘ and,  in  point  of  fact,  whatever  the  cause,  clerical  contain  even  the  seeds  of  finality. 

May  23, 1902.  teachers  have  fallen  off  by  one-half  in  several  of  the  Further,  Maynooth  should  be  associated  with  this 
v — public  schools  of  England.  The  Irish  clergy  are,  how-  new  University  in  Dublin,  at  least  in  the  departments 

Eev  Thy  ever.  in  possession  of  the  schools  of  the  country  ; and,  of  Arts  and  Philosophy.  Such  a connection  would  be 

O'Dea  .opinion,  they  will  always  be  entrusted  with  the  highly  beneficial  to  both  institutions.  The  University 

' ' ‘ education  of  a large  body  of  the  laity,  because,  so  long  would  gain  at  once  some  225  students  in  Arts,  of  the 

as  men  believe  in  a future  state,  they  cannot  accept  the  most  earnest  class,  qualified  for  a University  Educa- 

theory  that  the  chief  function  of  education  is  to  fit  men  ticm,  and  destined  to  occupy  positions  of  trust  and 

for  the  secular  work  of  life,  and,  believing  in  religion  influence  in  the  country.  Such  an  accession  of  intel- 

as  the  staple  part  of  education,  they  will  naturally  lectual  capital  could  net  fail  to  be  a source  of  strength 

entrust  the  early  training  of  their  children  to  the  to  a new  institution.  The  University  would  also  derive 


ouwuBb  wre  ecu-iy  training  or  vneir  cruraren  to  tne  -me  university  would  also  derive 

ministers  of  religion.  At  all  events,  for  a long  time  to  advantage  from  the  resources  of  Maynooth  generally 
come,  the  clergy  will  be  among  the  chief  educationists  and  from  the  large  position  which,  as  a long-established 
of  the  country,  and  at  all  times  the  education  of  the  institution,  it  has  attained  in  the  country, 
clerical  body  itself  will  be  committed  to  their  charge.  The  connection  would  be  still  more  beneficial  to 
It  is,  therefore,  against  reason  and  justice  to  deny  them  Maynooth  ; and  on  this  point  I confess  I feel  strongly 
the  means  of  improving  the  quality  of  their  teaching,  fQr  I UTn  convinced  that  if  a new  teaching  institution 
in  order  to  compass  an  end  which,  if  it  is  attainable  at  be  set  UP  for  the  benefit  of  Irish  Catholics,  it  would  be 
all,  is  most  effectually  defeated  by  such  a policy  of  disastrous  to  Maynooth  to  be  left  in  its  present  state 
injustice.  of  isolation.  There  are  many  reasons  to  support  this 

It  is  another  strong  point  in  favour  of  the  University  ZS0Wt°^aVe  -X®  PT™“fion>  1 *iH 

Education  of  the  clergy— the  last  I shall  submit— that  b ? tf?:  first  1&>  ^ the  University  is 

if  they  constitute  so  large  a force  in  Irish  public  life  the  fences  and  all  the  Arts,  the  chief 

as  I have  been  endeavouring  to  prove,  their  complete  and  of  1"te^eFtual  Jlfe  and  activity  in  the 

isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  nation  during  the  period  .X?  ma+1,nsP“ng  ,of  thought  of  the 

of  their  education,  must  be  detrimental  to  the  balance  , 6 ’ .5,  f t ie.r’  that  it  is  destined  to  exercise  even 

and  cohesiveness  of  classes  in  the  country.  I was  a “rger  mflue?ce  “ the  future,  according  as  the  world 
much  struck  with  the  testimony  of  Chief  Baron  PaT.es  grows,  m°r.e  intellectual.  I believe,  tlierefore,  that 
regarding  the  want  of  community  of  thought  and  feel-  any  ed’,.cataonal  institution  which  is  cut  off  from  organic 
mg  between  the  educated  laity  and  the  clergy  ; but  c°nneetion  with  the  University  is,  eoipso,  condemned  to 
while  I have  always  regretted  this  estrangement  I , pkllectual  life ; that  the  clergy  edu- 

recognize  that  it  is  inevitable,  so  long  as  the  clergy  are  !,  e»?u«yely  m such  an  institution  will  find  them- 

wholly  confined  to  Maynooth,  and  the  laity  are  obliged  « from  the  sciences  and  from  current 

either  to  look  to  Trinity  College  or  deny  themselves  a m the  intellectual  race  of  life  they 

University  career.  The  only  effective  means  *f  bring-  « W? 

mg  classes  together  is  to  set  up  a common  centre  of  I am  convinced  that  no  professional 

higher  education  worthy  of  the  nation,  to  which  laity  »+  . u-  n i ,yn??bh  ls,caPable  of  maintaining  itself 
and  clergy  alike  can  look  as  their  fostering  mother  hlg"  w.lth°ut  the  aid  of  a University,  partly 

where  ear.y  friendships  will  be  cemented,  and  acquaint-  L^ff®  a Pr°f?sflonal  training  is  founded  upon  general 
ances  formed  which  will  lead  to  social  intercourse  in  W7,  a Trofesslonal  College  has  not  the 

after-life.  mission  nor  the  means  to  impart,  and  partly  because 

I now  come  to  the  third  of  the  leading  questions  with  f 

1 • r »‘s- 

as ?„ ’s.zz&'gsssx  sj-ssh™. *4 33 s 

which,  as  I hare  just  said,  shall  serve  as  an  educational 
centre  for  both  laity  and  clergy.  This  College  should 
be  residential  in  the  sense  in  which  Colleges  are 
^.l£“tIal  ™ ^lese  countries,  and  in  point 


beT;°rd  rn  in  a teacIier  of  Professional  science6 

e?irepresenteki  t°  the  Commission  by  some 
TjtnvSS®S  that  the  Aris  students  at  May- 
nooth should  be  transferred  to  Dublin,  and  if  this 

IS" rf  m”  “?h*  ■»»  <>*  the  con- 


o(  M,  equipment,  ‘mj'lndomSl  it  d^uld'be"  mSSTS  “VT 

capable  of  «he  h.ghest  kind  of  mtdleetual  cork.  Th!  unnecessary.  X M *»Tthi.  k “S’  TS  .te 

1£¥V“' *? & M.rs  r"  stE“t sf? 

ssrssL* ;-a  cisvsss 3=  5 

SSS “toxa  wrthmt  means,  but  wM,  t.leits  capable  ™>t».  I*  »tn  » iSlI.  k1?  K 

23S2J^  J1*  I hot  asking  for  such 

- ~ ’ state  what  I conceive  to  he  a 


on  tie^r  brt‘f  r„P:“”‘i  bBf0r”  ^En??  *°  ijS 

pressiosi  ET2v  to  giTO  ox-  *>»»*  KO  etndente,  of  phom 


and  endowprl  as  T Is  stS??d  "*  cgnipp'ed  f?a-  Irish  ®i,h“  p“ssess  SS 


-j  .;.  r?*'  OU.1VO  university 

anTond“ow.57s‘  ! taSlw  iitf?/”4  “S'  “W  P— • no  funds 

acoording  to  the  natims  a-n/i  °f  deyelopment  at  jeas+  ..  ’ P OV1S1051  foT  ’their  maintenance,  and  that 

“ttntrs'£  sas: 

or  to  PrfsbyteLns0Uiaridbert ®ltl?er  Catholics  noJ  SnLnTto^  that  ths  Iris}l  'Bishops  will 


would  still  be  condemned  Catholics  stftuti  " Wy  to  be,  both  in  its  con- 

and,  consequentlv  to  religions  .mferiority,  shrink  from  working.  They  will  naturally 

Episcopalians  would  contimiA  ^ lne5uaBty  ; Further  it  has  >,f5ri+F  a Cl:i'tain'fcy  for  a contingency. 

Church  of  the  cnnnW  ir,  ¥ ¥®  established  since  the  Oou-neJl  Ma  ! P°flc?  of  the  Catholic  Church 

* °f  ^cation;  and  ^ £ ^ ?&t  ^ to  thd University 

■d  be  relegated  to  an  for  the ttitt1®  °fmthe  oleT^>  “d  especially 
3 Nonconformists.  It  the  broad  Drine  it  r!7'  Thl.s  Policy  is  founded  upon 
nroad  principle  that  a spiritual  and  religious  train- 
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w is  best  adapted  to  produce  satisfactory  spiritual 
results.  The  Church  believes  that  the  office  of  the 
priesthood  is  a spiritual  office  ; that  the  forces  on  which 
ft  is  to  rely  are  mainly  spiritual ; and  that  mere  intel- 
lectual attainments,  however  important,  especially  in 
the  higher  clergy,  are  of  secondary  value  in  the  working 
out  of  a spiritual  mission.  Since  then  the  whole  genius 
and  constitution  and  purpose  of  the  seminary  is 
spiritual  and  religious,  it  is  more  likely  to  draw  out 
the  spiritual  side  of  human  character  than  is  the  Uni- 
versity, which  is  primarily  intellectual  and  secular. 
Besides,  the  University  may  at  any  time  develop  a 
dangerous  dogmatio  tendency,  and  it  is  important  .that 
in  that  contingency  the  Church  should  have  a second 
line  of  defence  to  fall  back  on  in  guarding  her  trust. 

I believe,  therefore,  that  this  scheme  is  not  feasible, 
though  from  the  intellectual  and  social,  as  distinct,  from 
the  spiritual  point  of  view,  I readily  grant  it  is  the 
best-  scheme.  I think  it  right  to  add  that  the  diffi- 
culties against  it  would  be  considerably  diminished,  if ' 
pass  students  were  to  spend  only  two  years  at  the 
University,  and  take  their  third  year  at  Maynooth  in 
preparation  for  their  degree,  with  Scholastic  Philosophy 
as  their  principal  subject.  The  number  of  students  to 
he  provided  for  in  the  University  would  then  be  reduced 
by  about  eighty ; the  waste  of  buildings  in  Maynooth 
would  be  diminished  ; all  students  would  have  a five 
years’  seminary  training  in  preparation  for  priest- 
hood ; and  Maynooth  would  be  enabled  to  devote  all 
its  energies  and  resources  to  the  development  of  Phil- 
osophy and  Theology.  I am  of  opinion,  at  the  same 
time,  that  even  this  modified  scheme  is  impracticable, 
at  least  for  the  present,  and,  therefore,  that  if  the  body 
of  the  clergy  are  to  be  brought  under  University 
influences,  it  is  indispensable  that  Maynooth  should  be 
connected  with  the  University. 

This  connection  should  be  of  such  a kind  as  to  con- 
stitute Maynooth  a College,  or  member,  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  its  independence 
and  freedom  of  action  as  a seminary.  Its  teaching  should, 
therefore,  qualify  for  the  degrees,  prizes,  and  Scholar- 
ships of  the  University,  and  its  students  should  be 
eligible  for  such  Fellowships  as  should  be  open  to 
intercollegiate  competition.  The  Collegiate  body  should 
be  represented  on  the  Senate  of  the  University,  and  the 
teaching  staff  on  the  (Board  of  Studies,  and  this  re- 
presentation should  be  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  College  and  its  work. 

The  College  should  not,  however,  merge  in  the  Uni- 
versity ; its  separate  existence  and  complete  indepen- 
dence as  a seminary  should  be  expressly  recognized,  as 
in  Laval,  and  the  control  of  tire  University  should  be 
limited  to  courses  of  teaching  and  examinations  di- 
rected to  University  purposes.  Its  freedom  of  action 
should  be  further  secured  by  a provision  that  it  should 
ba  free  to  withdraw  from  the  University  at  will,  as 
Colleges  are  in  the  London.  University  ; and  the  same 
right  .of  severing  the  connection  should  also  vest  in  the 
University. 

Even  in  matters  falling  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
University,  the  College  should  retain  the  fullest  possible 
measure  of  autonomy,  consistent  with  the  effective  con- 
trol of  the  University  over  the  standard  of  its  teaching 
and  examinations.  The  College  Professors  should  con- 
tinue to  be  appointed  by  the  College  itself,  though  their 
status  as  University  Professors  might  be  made  to 
depend,  as  in  the  London  University,  on  their  in- 
dividual recognition  by  the  Senate  of  the  University. 
Schemes  of  study,  of  teaching,  and  of  examinations, 
should  be  formulated  by  the  College,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  University,  on  a report  from  the  Boards 
of  Studies,  or  Faculties,  representing  different  Colleges. 
The  examinations  for  University  purposes,  except  those 
of  an^  intercollegiate  and  competitive  character,  should 
be  held  in  Maynooth,  and  conducted  by  a joint  Board 
consisting  of  College  Professors  and  one  or  more  ex- 
ternal Examiners  representing  the  University.  It 
would  be  safe,  in  my  opinion,  to  entrust  to  such  a 
Board  not  only  the  intermediate  examinations,  but 
also  those  for  a Pass  degree.  Such  an  arrangement 
ono  a convenience  to  the  College,  as  saving  over 
nudenl?  fr°m  the  neeld  of  travelling  to  Dublin. ; 
the  Collegiate  character  of  the  examinations  would 
secure  the  predominance  of  the  teaching,  and,  conse- 
quently, its  freedom  and  individuality  ; and  the  inter- 
vention of  an  external  ‘Etxaminer  repiestenting  the 
university  would  be  a sufficient  guarantee  of  the  ade- 
quacy  of  the  standard,  and  of  its  equality  with  that  of 
the  other  Colleges. 


It  may  be  questioned  whether,  as  in  Wales,  the 
external  Examiner  should  possess  an  absolute  veto  on 
all  degrees,  because  such  a power  seems  to  attach 
undue  value,  not  only  to  examinations  as  distinct 
from  teaching,  but  even  to  the  judgment  of  a single 
examiner.  In  practice,  no  College  solicitous  for  its 
reputation  would  continue  to  give  degrees  below  the 
standard  required  by  a succession  of  external  Exam- 
iners, and  this  safeguard,  together  with  the  power  of 
the  University  to  cut  off  an  inefficient  College,  would, 
perhaps,  be  a sufficient  guarantee  against  the  danger  of 
competition  in  cheapness  between  different  Colleges. 

The  examinations  for  Honour  degrees,  at  least  if 
used  as  a test  of  the  relative  merit  of  students  of 
different  ‘Colleges,  should  be  held  at  the  seat  of  the 
University  ; but,  in  my  opinion,  they  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  based  on  original  work,  in  order  to  di- 
minish the  danger  of  converting  Honour  teaching  into 
the  art  of  preparing  for  examinations. 

I have  indicated  in  my  Memorandum  the  chief 
changes  necessary  to  qualify  Maynooth  for  this  con- 
nection with  the  University.  Some  new  subjects  should 
be  introduced  into  the  curriculum,  especially  Chemistry, 
of  which  only  the  merest  elements  are  now  taught,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  other  branches  of  (Natural 
Science,  also,  Modern  History,  and  Social  Science. 
The  courses  in  Arts  should  be  extended  so  as  to  qualify 
Honour  students  for  a degree  in,  at  least,  the  leading 
subjects  ; separate  Pass  and  Honour  teaching  should  be 
supplied ; and  tutorial  instruction  should  be  provided, 
in  addition  to  class  lectures.  The  number  of  obligatory 
subjects  should  be  strictly  limited,  and  the  amount  of 
teaching  in  optional  subjects  enlarged.  Laboratories 
should  also  be  erected  for  the  use  of  students  of  Natural 
Science,  and  the  other  material  appliances  of  education 
should  be  strengthened.  The  staff  in  Arts  should,  as  a 
consequence,  be  substantially  enlarged ; and,  in  my 
opinion,  not  less  than  six  or  seven  additional  Pro- 
fessors or  assistants  would  be  needed  to  prepare 
students  for  degrees  in  even  the  principal  Arts  subjects. 

I do  not  contemplate  that  the  new  Professors  or 
teachers  should  all  reside  in  the  College.  I should 
hope  that  the  Fellows  or  Professors  from  the  University 
College  in  Dublin  might  assist  in  lecturing  on  certain 
subjects,  as  do  two  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity at  present,  and,  in  view  of  the  pressing  need 
of  better  education  for  the  clergy,  and  their  complete 
exclusion  from  University  Education  in  the  past,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  claim  that  some  such  assistance 
towards  the  teaching  in  Maynooth  should  be  supplied 
by  the  University.  The  Professors  of  Maynooth,  in 
turn,  might  lecture  on  .their  own  subjects  at  the  Uni- 
versity College ; and  so  a system  of  intercollegiate 
lectures  might  be  set  up,  which  would  save  the  neeld 
of  a duplication  of  staff  on  subjects  needed  by  few 
students,  and  would  otherwise  be  beneficial  to  both 
institutions,  as  promoting  the  interchange  of  views 
and  academic  intercourse. 

I have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  transfer  the  body  of  Maynooth  students 
to  Dublin,  and,  therefore,  that  Maynooth  should  be  as- 
sociated with  the  University.  I do  not-,  however, 
suggest  that  this  connection  will  solve  the  problem  of 
the  higher  education  of  the  clergy.  I regard  it  as  vital 
that,  in  addition,  a large  section  of  the  best  students 
should  reside  at  the  seat  of  the  University  ; and  I look 
forward  with  interest  to  the  time  whim  every  Bishop  in 
Ireland,  every  Professor  in  Maynooth,  and  every  priest 
holding  a lealding  position  in  the  country,  will  have 
had  the  advantage  of  academic  training  in  an  Irish 
University. 

At  theix  last  meeting  in  Maynooth,  the  Bishops  re- 
solved to  establish  a Hall  of  Residence  in  connection 
with  the  University,  in  which  the  most  distinguished 
young  priests,  especially  those  intended  for  Professor- 
ships in  Maynooth  and  the  ‘Diocesan  Schools,  might 
complete  their  studies.  Two  classes  of  students  might, 
I think,  be  sent  forward  to  the  University.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  -Maynooth,  at  least  for  a time,  to  provide 
final  Honour  courses  in  all  subjects;  and,  therefore, 
Honour  undergraduate  students  choosing  subjects  for 
a degree  in  which  the  course  at  Maynooth  was  not 
sufficiently  advanced,  might  be  permitted’  to.  reside  at 
the  University  for  the  last  year  or  two  of  their  under- 
graduate course,  in  order  to  qualify  for  their  degree 
before  entering  Theology.  Again,  all  Honour  students 
should  be  free,  on  completing  their  four  years  of 
Theology,  to  pass  on  to  the  University,  for  a post- 
graduate course  of  one  to  three  years.  They  should  be 
expected  to  have  kept  up,  during  the  -professional 
course,  -their  knowledge  of  the  Arts  subjects  in  which 
2 Q 
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they  had  previously  graduated,  and  the  time  allowed 
at  the  University  should  be  sufficient  to  qualify  them 
for  a Doctorate  in  Science  or  Literature.  They  should 
reside  in  a separate  Hall  of  Residence,  and  live  under 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  like  clerical  students  in  the 
German  Universities ; hut  there  should  he  no  'Chinese 
wall  of  separation  between  them  and  the  other  stu- 
dents of  the  University.  They  should  mingle  freely 
in  the  life  of  the  University ; become  members  of  its 
Literary  and  Scientific  Societies  ; and  share  to  the 
full  its  academic  influences.  Students  so  trained 
would  become  Professor's  in  Maynooth  arid  the  Diocesan 
Schools,  ancl  would  carry  into  these  institutions  the 
spirit,  and  traditions,  and  high  intellectual  standard  of 
the  University  ; and  so  every  priest  in  Ireland,  even 
priests  trained  exclusively  in  Maynooth,  would  even- 
tually be  stamped  with  the  seal  arid  character  of  an 
Irish  University. 

I should  like,  if  I may,  to  add  a word  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Theological  Faculty  in  the  University.  I 
ask  for  no  endowment  from  the  State  ; my  only  claim 
is,  that  if  a College  and  University  be  set  up  for  the 
benefit  of  Irish  Catholics,  Catholic  Theology  shall  not 
be  excluded.  This  Faculty,  if  established,  should  form 
part  of  the  organisation  of  the  University,  as  in  Ger- 
many ; it  should  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  its  standard  for 
degrees  ; in  all  other  respects  it  should  be  governed  by 
the  Bishops,  upon  whom  it  should  depend  for  its  endow- 
ment. 

I shall  state  the  reasons  on  which  I base  this  claim 
in  the  fewest  possible  words.  I have  already  pointed 
cut  that  provision  has  been  made  by  the  State  for  the 
University  Education  in  Theology  of  all  other  denomi- 
nations in  the  Three  Kingdoms ; religious  equality, 
therefore,  requires  that  similar  provision  be  malde 
for  Catholics.  The  Universities  abroad  are  open  to 
Catholic  theological  students;  'Catholic  students  in 
Ireland  are  entitled  to  a similar  advantage  on  the 
completion  of  their  ordinary  course  in  Maynooth. 

In  spite  of  the  modem  tendency  to  relegate  Theology 
to  purely  professional  and  denominational  schools, 
a Theological  Faculty  is  still  found  in  all  the  leading 
Universities  of  the  world.  It  is  found  in  all  the  twenty 
Universities  of  the  German  Empire ; in  nine  out  of  ten 
in  Austria-Hungary  ; in  all  the  seven  Universities  of 
Switzerland ; in  the  four  Universities  of  Holi-arid  ; in 
the  Universities  of  Louvain  and  Paris  ; in  Harvard, 
Yale,  Chicago,  and  Washington,  in  the  United  States  ; 
in  five  leading  Universities  in  Canada,  three  Catholic 
and  two  _ non-Uatholie ; and  in  all  the  leading  Uni- 
versities in  the  Three  Kingdoms,  Even  Victoria  Uni- 
versity has  recently  ‘been  considering  the  propriety 
of  establishing  such  a faculty.  It  would  be  a gross 
anomaly  if  a University  for  the  most  religious  people 
in  tho  world  were  to  be  one  of  the  leading  exceptions. 

A University  for  Catholics  without  a Faculty  of  Theo- 
logy is  a paradox ; because  Catholics  believe  that  not 
only  is  Theology  a science,  and  the  queen  of  sciences, 
but  that  the  sciences  are  as  incomplete  without  The- 
ology as  the  Universe  without  the  Supreme  Being  by 
whom  it  is  sustained. 


In'  every  University  religion  is  obliged  to  struggle 
for  existence,  not  Oathol'ioity  alone,  but  all  religion. 
It  is  constantly  assailed  by  doubts  springing  from 
passion,  the  studies  of  the  University,  and  current 
thought.  Catholics  believe  that  its  chief  bulwark  of 
defence  consists  in  the  practice  of  religion  itself,  an 
upright  life,  and  the  authority  of  the  Church  ; but  from 
the  human  and  intellectual  point  of  view,  its  chief 
strength,  especially  in  an  intellectual  environment, 
must  lie  in  a well-organised  intellectual  force,  capable 
of  rivalling  the  forces  by  which  it  is  assaileld.  Such 
a force  can  be  supplied  only  by  a strong  Theological 
Faculty,  and  by  a faculty  resident,  at  least  in  part-,  in 
the  University.  I -am  convinced  that  without  a resi- 
dent faculty  of  this  kind  the  atmosphere  of  the  Uni- 
versity would  he  a danger  and  menace  to  Catholicity 
and  to  all  religion. 

In  1894  the  Gresham  University  Commission  recom- 
mended that  a Faculty  of  Theology  should  be  established 
m the  reconstructed  London  University,  chiefly  on  the 
following  grounds:— “The  Divinity  degrees  now  ob- 
tainable in  England  are  practically  restricted  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  It  appears  to  us 
that  students  of  Divinity  outside  that  class  should  have 
™ e stamp  of  a degree  upon  their  studies.  'And, 
further,  the  new  University  would  not,  in  our  opinion, 
be  in  the  largest  sense  a University  if  the  study  of 
Theological  Science  found  no  place  in  its  recognized 


work.  ...  We  arc,  therefore,  favourable  to  the 
inclusion  of  Theological  Science  among  the  faculties  of 
the  University."  These  arguments  apply  equally  to 
Ireland  ; and  I trust,  -therefore,  that  a similar  recom- 
mendation, with  like  results,  may  emanate  from  this 
Commission.  Religion  is  now  everywhere  cm  its  trial 
throughout  tho  world ; equity  demands  that  if  its 
claims  are  just,  it  shall  not  lack  the  force  necessary  to 
assert  and  defend  them. 


I now  pass  to  another  point  on  which  I shall  try  to 
put  my  ideas  in  the  shortest  possible  form.  It  has 
been  urged,  on  the  strength  of  the  Parliamentary  Paper 
regarding  the  University  Education  of  Catholics  abroad 
that  nowhere  in  tho  world  at  the  present  day  are 
denominational  Universities  endowed  by  the  State ; and 
consequently,  that  the  claim  put  forward  in  Ireland 
for  a University  with  a denominational  colouring  and 
atmosphere,  to  be  set  up  at  the  cost  of  the  State 
is  medieval  and  impracticable.  I do  not  pretend  to 
possess  all  the  information  necessary  to  deal  adequately 
with  all  the  phases  of  this  question.  It  may,  however 
interest  the  Commission  if  I submit  certain  facts  which 
go  to  prove  that,  at  least  in  regard  to  one  country, 
that  Paper  is  seriously  inaccurate  and  misleading,  and* 
therefore,  that,  without  confirmation,  it  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  reliable  regarding  Continental  education 
generally.  Spain,  the  country  to  which  I refer,  has,  I 
believe,  -been  placed  by  high  authority  among  the  de- 
caying nations,  but  its  vigour  is  still  sufficient  at  least 
to  support  an  argument. 


rngnei  euucat-ion  is  supplied  m the  Spanish  Penin- 
sula by  ten  State  Universities,  all  postgraduate  in 
their  courses,  arid  by  fifty-nine  State  Institute,  in 
which  students  take  their  undergraduate  studies.  A 
largo  number  of  private  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation also  exist,  but  to  these  I need  not  refer.  The 
character  of  those  State  educational  establishments, 
from-  the  denominational  point  of  view,  is  summed  up 
by  the  Parliamentary  Paper  in  the  following  short 
statements  taken  verbatim  from  the  Paper  itself:  — 
(1)  “ The  Government  Universities  are  not  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  episcopate  ” ; (2)  “ No  provision  is 
made  for  religious  instruction  ’’ ; (3)  “ University  Edu- 
cation, since  the  Revolution  of  1868,  has  become  entirely 
secular.  N°  special  provision  is  made  for  the  educa- 
tion  ot  Roman  Catholics,  or,  indeed,  of  any  denomina- 
oon.  This  last  statement  is  somewhat  qualified 
subsequently,  but  the  qualification  is  not  pertinent  to 
my  argument,  and  so,  for  brevity,  I may  pass  it  over. 

What,  then,  are  the  actual  facts?  I am  indebted 
for  my  information  on  this  subject  to  the  Rector  of  the 
„ ‘eSe  3n  Salamanca,  in  whose  accuracy  I have 
the  fullest  confidence.  I know  he  has  carefully  verified 
all  his  statements,  and  also  that  he  has  been  in  com- 
munication on  the  subject  with  the  'Rector  of  the  " 
University  of  Salamanca. 

First, _ -in  regard  to  the  relation  of  (the  episcopate  with 
the  Umyersities  it  is  governed  by  the  law  of  Public 
Instruction  of  1857,  Articles  295  and  '206.  Article  295 
provides  :—  The  Civil  and  academical  authorities  shall 
In  -e’  Under  th.e  strictest  responsibility,  that  neither 
n5>r  ln  Pnvate  educational  establishments  shall 
any  obstacle  to  the  exercise  of  their  charge  be  put  in 
the  way  of  the  Bishops  and  other  prelates,  whose. office 
m.v?ft'ue  of  their  ministry,  to  watch  over  the 
urity  of  the  doctrines  of  faith  and  morals,  and  the 
religious  education  of  youth.” 


•RiX  uiauiicuy  recognises  the  authority  of  the 

Bishop  oyer  the  purity  of  faith  and  morals,  and  over 
n +^lgl°USv  ^ati°n  youth,  in  all  educational 
institutions,  both  public  and  private.  Article  296  is 
®~7“01'e  explicit:-—' " When  any  diocesan  prelate  be- 
oftol!!  T^f6  ? the  text-books,  or  in  the  lectures 
^J^-Pr?feissor®-  doctrines  are  put  forward  which  are 
t0  ,the,  goofd  religious  education  of  youth, 
■wm  * *ejK'Jrt  x*1,6  miatter  to  the  Government,  who 
HomoJS°Cied  -t0  such  steps  as  the  occasion  may 
demand,  having  previously  heard  the  Royal  Council 
ot  Public  Instruction,  and  consulted,  if  they  should 
deem  necessary,  other  prelates." 

i,A^-ear^i  i*16,11’  the  Bishop’s  authority  extends  to  text- 
books  and  lectures  in  the  Universities;  and  the  Rector 
. rrf,  ^ni,Ters.1,ty  °,f  Salamanca  testifies  that,  in  virtue 
VL“1S  aufhority  the  Bishop  is  absolutely  within  his- 
§ t in  visiting  the  class-halls  during  lecture  time,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  teaching,  though, 
ot  course,  no  Bishop  would  dream  of  exercising  this 
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rieW.  If  all  this  he  true,  what  becomes  of  the  state- 
ment that  no  relatione  exist  between  the  episcopate 
and  the  Universities  in  Spain?  I admit  the  remedy 
placed  in  the  Bishop’s  hands  by  Article  296  is  some- 
what abnormal  from  the  point  of  view  of  Canon.  Law, 
though,  by  special  arrangement  in  a 'Catholic  country, 
it  may  be  quite  regular;  but  the  point  I am  now 
making  is,  that  the  Parliamentary  Paper  on  which  so 
much  has  been  based  is  inaccurate,  not  that  the  Spanish 
Universities  are  ideally  Catholic.  The  relation  then 
between  the  Bishops  in  Spain  and  the  Universities  is, 
that  the  Bishops  are  the  official  custodians  of  faith  and 
morals  in  the  Universities,  and  that,  as  such,  they 
possess  the  right  of  visitation  and  inspection.  In 
addition,  the  Archbishop  of  Madrid  is  ex  officio  one 
of  the  advisers  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  in  that  capacity  is  also  brought  into  official  rela- 
tions with  the  Universities. 

My  information  regarding  the  statement  that  no 
provision  is  made  for  religious  instruction  is,  that 
when  that  statement  was  written,  religious  instruction 
was  not  only  provided,  but  was  actually  obligatory  in 
the  fifty-nine  State  Institutes  of  Spain,  and,  therefore, 
upon  all  the  undergraduates  throughout  the  kingdom. 
It  is  only  fair  -to  add  that  last  year,  that  is,  three 
years  after  the  Parliamentary  Paper  was  presented, 
religious  instruction  was  made  optional,  but  only  in  the 
sense,  apparently,  that  students  are  now  free  to  absent 
themselves,  though  relligious  instruction  is  still  pro- 
vided. 

The  value  of  the  third  statement  regarding  the  purely 
secular  character  of  the  Universities,  and  the  absence 
of  special  provision  for  the  education  of  Catholics, 
will  best  be  gauged  from  the  following  short  description 
of  tlio  University  of  Salamanca  supplied  by  my  friend, 
who  is  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  describes: — “ The 
University  possesses,  as  I have  said,  the  four  faculties. 
There  are  forty-six  ordinary  Professors  and  twenty- 
three  auxiliaries.  They  are  excellent  Catholics,  some 
of  them,  indeed,  almost  fanatics  in  that  respect.  The 
most  distinguished  man  amongst  them,  the  Professor 
of  Political  La-w,  is  an  ultramontane  of  the  ultramon- 
lanes,  arid  is  the  author  of  an  able  work  on  the  above 
subject,  -in  which  he  defends  the  Cathodic  doctrine  on  the 
relation  between.  Church  and  State. 

“The  Professors  -show  their  Catholicity  not  merely 
as  individuals,  but  as  a corporate  body,  in  various  ways. 
In  the  University  there  is,  of  course,  a chapel,  in  which 
religious  functions  are  carried  oult  from  time  to  time. 
At  these  the  Professors  assist  in  their  gowns.  They 
assist,  too,  officially  at  any  celebration  carried  out  in 
the  Cathedral  by  order  of  the  Bishop. 

"What  is  known  as  the  Procession  of  the  Pasos  on 
Good  Friday  passes  through  the  cloisters  of  the  Uni- 
versity, being  received  there  by  the  Professors  with  the 
Rector  at  their  head,  arid  during  the  Triduum  of  Holy 
Week  they  have  an  Ad  tar  of  Repose  in  their  chapel,  the 
Professors  watching,  two  and  two  by  turns,  before  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  Of  course,  I do  not  say  that  all 
assist  at  all  these  functions  always;  that  would  be 
isaying  too  much.  But  I do  say,  that  as  a body  they 
are  Catholic.  There  is  just  one  black  sheep  among 
them,  who  is  an  Atheist  and  a Free-thinker.  He  was, 
I am  told,  taken  up  from  the  gutters,  and  educated  by 
•the  parish  priest  of  his  native  village.  He  does  little 
harm,  however,  as  the  average  number  of  his  pupils 
is  about  three.  When  the  students  reach  that  part  of 
their  course,  which  comes,  I think,  in  the  last  year, 
they  pack  up,  and  go  to  some  other  University.  This 
..fact  needs  no  comment.” 

If  this  description  be  accurate,  I ask  is  it  not  gravely 
misleading  to  describe  the  University  of  Salamanca 
as  “ entirely  secular  ’’  ; for  evidently,  to  say  the  least, 
it  is  no  more  secular  than  Dublin  University,  or 
Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  or  any  of  the  other  so-called 
undenominational  Universities  in  these  countries. 

In  Tegard  to  the  Universities  of  Spain  generally,  my 
friend  testifies: — “Although  no  test  is  required  from 
candidates  for  Professorships,  who  need  not  be  Chris- 
tiana at  all,  still  tlie- immense  majority  of  them  in  the 
■ten  Universities  are  Catholics,  who  would  not  con- 
sciously inculcate  'dangerous  or  heretical  doatrines. 
The  tone  of  the  lectures  in  the  subjects  where  it  may 
be  harmful— Philosophy,  Law,  and  History — is,  especi- 
ally in  the  big  Universities  of  Madrid  and  Barcelona, 
liberal  and  infected  a good  deal  with  modem  material- 
ism, imported  chiefly  from  Germany  and  France.  In 
■ spite  of  this,  however,  the  Spanish  Universities  are 


SOI 

prevailingly  Catholic,  their  defect  being  rather  that  London. 
they  are  not  Catholic  in  the  strict  sense,  than  that  — 
they  are  anti-Catholic.”  I accept  this  description  of  the  May  23, 1902. 
Spanish  Universities,  that  they  are  prevailingly  Catho-  - 

lie,  though  not  ideally  so ; and  I ask,  therefore,  again  Thomas 
how  the  statement  can  he  justified  that  they  are  “ en-  Q-p‘ea)  D.D. 
tirely  secular,”  and  that  no  special  provision  is  made  ’ 
for  the  education  of  Catholics  in  Spain. 

One  other  fact  I shall  mention,  that  whereas  in 
1900  the  State  Institutes  were  attended  by  only  8,679 
students,  the  strictly  Catholic  Colleges  of  equal  rank 
were  attended  by  20,678.  This  proves  conclusively 
that  in  Spain,  as  in  these  countries,  Catholics  insist, 
so  far  as  possible,  on  purely  denominational  education. 

I contend,  therefore,  as  against  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  Parliamentary  Paper,  that  the  University 
Education  of  Catholics  abroad  is  inaccurately  repre- 
sented in  that  Paper ; that  no  argument  can  be  drawn 
from  the  position  of  .Catholics  abroad  unless  the  cir- 
cumstances can  be  proved  to  be  parallel ; and  that  in 
Ireland,  owing  to  the  public  endowment  of  denomina- 
tional education  among  Protestants,  and  the  injustice 
done  to  Catholic  education  in  the  past,  Catholics  have 
a special  claim  that  the  State  shall  aid  in  setting  up 
a system  of  higher  education  which  they  shall  be  free, 
in  conscience  and  religion,  to  accept. 

9067.  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy.— Just  one  question, 

Dr.  CDea.  You  have  some  lay  lecturers  at  present 
in  the  College  of  Haynootli  ? — (We  have,  my  lord. 

9068.  How  many  aro  there,  and  on  what  do  they 
lecture? — We  have  "a  lecturer  in  Biology  and  the  kindred 
Sciences ; a lecturer  in  Mathematics ; and  a lecturer 
in  Elocution  ; that  is,  three  lay  lecturers  in  all. 

9069.  Might  I ask,  do  you  find  the  presence  of  those 
lay  gentlemen  beneficial  to  the  College  and  your  col- 
leagues ? — 'Decidedly  so.  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
for  myself  personally,  that  I have  derived  very  con- 
siderable advantage  from  personal  intercourse  with  the 
lecturer  in  Biology.  He  is  a distinguished  Professor 
of  Physiology  in  the  Catholic  Medical  School  in  Dublin, 
and  a recognised  expert  in  his  own  subject ; and  I have 
found  it  of  immense  value  to  have  -the  opportunity  of 
speaking  with  him  on  a great  many  questions  in  Medical 
Science  which  have  a bearing  on  Catholic  Theology. 

9070.  The  tendency  of  your  experience  will  go  to  show 
that  it  would  be  really  beneficial,  not  _ only  to  the 
students,  but  even  to  your  colleagues  in  the  profes- 
sional Schools  of  Theology  _ and  Philosophy,  to  have 
eminent  lay  Professors  coming  in  from  the  University 
College,  Dublin,  from  time  to  time,  to  lecture  there? — 1 
I should  be  quite  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  such 
lay  lecturers  arid  Professors.  I have  diready  expressed 
the  opinion,  in  my  direct  evidence,  that  a system  of 
intercollegiate  lectures  might  be  set  up  with,  advantage, 
by  which  Professors  or  Fellows  from  the  University 
College,  Dublin,  might  lecture  in  Maynooth,  and  May- 
nooth  Professors  might  lecture  in  turn  at  the  University 
College,  Dublin. 

9071.  There  is  only  one  thing  more,  then.  I wish.' 
to  call  attention  to  it  in  view  of  the  public  statements 
of  certain  persons,  to  whom  I will  not  specifically 
refer,  and  statements  also  made  by  one  witness  who 
was  before  this  Commission,  and  who  alleged  that 
apparently  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  were  responsible  for 
closing  the  lay  College  at  Maynooth.  You  quote 
Hansard,  April,  1846,  page  722,  where  Sir  Robert  Peel 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was  the  Govern- 
ment, and  not  the  Irish  Catholic  Church,  who  were 
responsible  for  the  closing  of  the  lay  College,  and  the 
exclusively  clerical  character  which  Maynooth  thence- 
forth assumed.  You  also  in  your  Memorandum  quote, 
from  the  Cornwallis  correspondence,  several  intimations 
conveyed  by  the  Government  to  the  authorities  of 
Maynooth  College,  that  they  were  to  take  no  further 
steps  towards  establishing  a lay  Boarding  School,  as 
part  of  the  College,  on  the.  ground  that  it  was  a viola- 
tion of  the  general  understanding  at  the  time  the  Act 
was  passed,  and  a departure  from  the  original  purpose 
of  the  College.  You  verified  the  quotations  yourself,  I 
believe?— Yes,  my  lord. 

9072.  I think  it  is  most  desirable  to  call  public 
attention  to  that,  in  order  to  show  how  calumnious  were 
some  of  the  statements  made  with  reference  to  the 
Catholic  Hierarchy  in  that,  as  in  other  questions. 

9073.  Sir  Richard  Jebb. — In  your  interesting  evi- 
dence, to  which  I have  listened  with  attention,  I think 
you  spoke  only  of  Dublin  and  Maynooth  as  a place  for 
the  academic  training  of  the  priesthood  ?— Yes. 

2 Q 2 
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London.  ,^71' *be  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Cork  and  Galway 
— should  hereafter  be  modified  in  such  a manner  as  to 
May  28^1902.  render  them  acceptable  in  all  respects  to  Roman 
The  Very  Catholics,  would  it  be  possible  for  them  to  take  any 
Kev.  Thomas  Part  ™ *ne  academic  training  of  the  young  men 
O’Dea,  d.d.  destined  for  the  priesthood  ? — I think  it  is  quite  pos- 
S£  but  7 must  say  for  myselfi  personally,  that  I 
should  prefer  our  young  ecclesiastical  students 
were  trained  in.  Dublin.  My  chief  reason  is  that 
the-  education  in  Dublin  would  be  of  a better 
hind  than  could  be  provided  in  any  provincial  College, 
however  well-endowed  or  well-equipped ; and,  for  my 
C’J  dfSU'e,  thatr  the  olergy  of  Ireland  should 
have  the  advantage  of  the  very  best  training  that  it  is 
possible  to  provide  for  them.  I may  remark,  at  the 

of  fnfe  S w vpen(k  etfcirely  upon  the  discretion 
of  individual  Bishops  to  determine  where  the  stu- 
Sf  Pr+lPare  Afo.r  tlie_  mission  in  their  dioceses 
tbexr,  Arts  training.  Individual  Bishops 
J*  Tlte  -f/ee  t0  sead  students  to  the 

STALKS?*  1-+  reconstructed  as  you  have  described, 

* h as  J*  7°?ld  Probably  he  cheaper  and  more 
no  8611,1  St“den,ta  to  tbese  institutions,  I have 

no  doubt  that  a considerable  number  would  actually  go 
to  .hem.  I think,  therefore,  it  is  very  likely  these 
gS*£*  Tujd  be  utilised  for  the  education^  the 
cler^r,  though,  for  myself  personally,  I should  prefer 
on  the  ground  I have  indicated,  that  they  should  be 
educated  m Dublin.  There  is  another  reason  also  why 
I shouid  desire  that  they  should  come  to  Maynooth  or  to 
Dubhn  m accordance  with  the  scheme  I have  advocated? 
This  reason  is  that  if  they  were  to  go  in  large  numbers 
famnt  nffe^nSf^°lleSeSu  there  would  necessarily  be  a 
natu?fll?  r ,nJ”nber  coming  to  Maynooth  ; and, 
naturally  1 should  be  somewhat  opposed  to  any  change 
thfln7^01mf  rGSult  m weakening  Maynooth.  g 

toS  von  T™  °nfy  n°ther  *Uestion  1 sb°uld  like 

il£m^Yn“Sp°’ed  *°  * stad8  “f  *»» 

O®07l- 3e  ,timt  you  mentioned— was  it  one  year?— 
f ?vyear  18  de7obed  t°  Greek  studies  at  the  beginning 
sirred  TT-8et  hut  subsequently  three  years  are  given  to 

SsApS 

ttaMgta Z™  t1™  *°  ■*»*•«  tei»g 

Mthhtah?  S’  pI“en*  ««ief.O- 


teachers  of  Secondary  Schools  ” ? I think  that  was  w, 
general  effect  of  it?— Rather,  a “sufficient”  qualifiri 
tion.  My  argument  was  that  Theological  Colleges  in 
England  would  not  be  held  by  anybody  to  be'cEdE 
ot  qualifying  teachers  for  the  Secondary  Schools  in  Ena 
land  ; why  then  should  a professional  training  in  Maf 
nooth  be  capable  of  qualifying  teachers  for  Second*™ 
Schools  in  Ireland?  It  has  been  proposed  again  3 
again  that  Maynooth  should  train  teachers  for  the 
Secondary  Schools.  My  opinion  is  that  Maynooth  is 
not  provided  with  the  staff  or  appliances  requisite  for 
that  Purpose.  It  is  my  opinion,  moreover,  that  no  pro 
fessional  College  is  capable  of  training  Professors  for 
secondary  schools  of  general  education,  or  even  T?Z 
curriculum^0  professional  subjects  taught  in  its  own 

9082.  I was  not  sure  whether  that  question  indicated 

or  suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  go  beyond  tht 
theological  training,  and  not  only  so,  but  beyond  the 
clerical  profession,  in  order  to  find  teachers  ?-That 
was  not  my  position  exactly.  My  position  was  that  in 
addition  tu  the  training  provide,':!  in  Maynooth,  some 
other  training  was  indispensable  if  the  clergy  were  to  be 
qualified  for  the  work  of  teaching.  De 

9083.  We  are  not  to  infer  that  you  would  favour  the 

training  of  teachers  for  Secondary  Schools  from  the  lav 
body  as  distinct  from  the  clergy?— I am  quite  in  favour 
o training  teachers  from  both  classes,  both  from  the 
derp  and  from  Die  laity,  to  do  the  work  of  teaching 
m the  Secondary  Schools  of  the  country.  My  sole  ar- 
gument  was  that  the  clergy,  as  long  as  they  are  doing 
that  work,  should  be  trained  for  it.  I shculd  not  by 
any  means  be  m favour  of  excluding  the  laity  from 
teaching  in  Secondary  Schools.  J 

;J°847riiat  ¥nS  so’  do  ycm  think  there  is  any  open- 
ing or  future  for  laymen  m that  profession— the  pro- 
fession  of  teaching  m the  Secondary  Schools  of  Ireland? 

an  opening,  one  reason  being  that  the 
.ergy  will  not  be  sufficient  in  number— that  there  will 
a .ffficient  number  of  qualified  clergymen  to 
SL  -t'f6  Sch°c°lS-  Pers°nally,  I shoull  be  very 
-p1  favour  of  having  a very  large  lay  element.  7 
„,vl8i:..Perhaps,,by  laymen.  I ought  to  explain  that  I 
y popular  - 


sa  i ts*  ssz'zsz 

9080.  Quite  so.  SL Vth  »"•*,*»  . 

merely,  the  Universitv Pjj  j’  °5  tbe  sake  of  argument 
proposed  bp  M.jnoo^,  tat  lequirS'Etlt  ‘Sou'S’1 T 

JsaetfB  tzz 

realised  I +it;„utUnJc  “at  position  would  ever  be 
oeeding  otherwise.  ream  *or  a moment  of  pro- 

iPSS“‘S-t"  "*“<<  to  „ 

it  down,  to  this  effect  as  far  as  1 took 


' ”T«  xavjncn.  x ougnt  to  explain  that  I 

mean  iaymen  m the  ordinary  popular  sense  of  the  word, 
af  if  am  excluding,  not  the  clergy  only,  but  members 
dlSsSSf?.  Orders.  At  present,  teaching  in  Secon- 
. 71  1?’  1 suppose,  on  the  whole,  limited,  not 

r iU-s,!1'  to  ti,e  ciergr"d 

t,,®086;  1 wish  t0  a?k  you  if  you  think  the  supply  from 
S°UurCeS  Wl11'  in  future>  faU  short,  so  that  the 
lapnen  may  have  room  for  such  employment?— I think 
L^f^hV0bave.r00m«  andI  am  fiistinctiyin 
schools.  eir  Vlng  Xt’  111  t]ie  teaching  in  these 

l.,S?JL0nld  h®,  pos,Eible  for  a dayman  to  make  a 
« ®e,'  seeinS  that  he  would  have  to  compete  with 

Clergy’  andwitb  the  teaching  Orders,  who  are 
piepaied,  we  are  told,  to  accept  £40  or  £50  a year  for 
teaohlugP-Notoiy  slppo.es  to  . SSJS 
should  be  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
D f uehgl0US  9rders-  or  as  even  secular  priests. 

il™  S^/ccognised  that  their  salaries  should  be 
TTnLSh  n^er'  -f,or  ^stance,  in  Dublin,  at  the 
fann  „ 7 90  ege,’  the  Jesuit  Fellows  receiving 

Royal  University,  hand  over  that 
amount  to  the  head  of  the  University  College ; while 
w i +K’  °n  ¥e  °ther  handi  ^ain  their  salaries ; 
and’the  d£gy  * dlStinctl0n  is  “rawn  between  the  laity 

•SkS’.?Ul  d in,  the  Seamdny  Sthools  m 

3,,ln  every  school,  and  every  educational  in- 
drt?™-  ■ihr0'lgs™.t  0,8  »™“V.  tosnee  is  on.  of  the 
if  8 l0”8*4™.  of  teaching,  is  it  possible  that 

J 8°od  teachers  for  £60  a year,  you 
Mig™  “50  or  £200 'a  year,  which  would  bl  the 
l4>r  t«aotarf_I  do  not  think  it 
wi'll  m 7 that  a sufficient  num'ber  of  the  clergy 

lilcolv  there  are  certain  subjects  which  it  is  very 

trn +i,  rfy  themselves  will  find  it  necessary  to  en- 
I shoiilr)  +T,;  , ai.ty  for  instance,  the  natural  sciences. 

tho“  ^ te 

a good  ?lergy,  I suppose  there  are 

who  nro  916  Christian  Brothers,  and  others, 

have  f7!„?ap,  ble  ?f  acquiring  that  learning,  as  they 
jng  i Tha^is  To°  tbs  other  subjects  of  human  leam- 

tbe it  noJl  ^ n°w,  more  than  ever,  rather 
influx  from  the  Continent  of  teaching  Grders,  so 
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that  if  the  supply  is  in  danger  of  falling  short  in  Ire- 
land, it  will  be  replenished  from  France?— I do  not 
think  there  is  much  likelihood  of  the  supply  being  re- 
plenished from  France. 

9091.  Then  you  think  there  is  a probability  that  the 
supply  of  the  clergy  or  the  teaching  Orders  may  fall 
short  in  Ireland,  and  that  here  is  the  hope  of  the  lay- 
man, or  is  there  any  other  hope  ? — I think  there  is  the 
further  hope  that  it  would  be  found  beneficial,  in  the 
interests  of  education  generally,  that  it  should  not  be 
confined  to  the  clergy. 

9092.  Then  you  mentioned,  I think — this  is  in  your 
printed  memorandum,  not  in  your  oral  evidence,  al- 
though I think  you  spoke  to  the  same  effect — " It  may 
be  assumed  that  henceforth  all  students  will  be  re- 
quired to  graduate  in  Arts  before  entering  Theology.” 
That  is  further  explained,  is  it  not,  by  graduating  at 
Maynooth,  and  not  at  the  seat  of  the  University  or  Col- 
lege, if  there  is  a new  College  or  University  ?— My  'idea 
is  that  the  body  of  the  students  should  graduate  at  May- 
nooth, but  that,  at  all  events,  a section  of  the  Honour 
students  should  graduate  at  the  University.  I mean 
those  Honour  students  for  whom  a complete  course 
would  not  be  provided  in  Maynooth  in  the  subjects  in 
which  they  chose  to  present  themselves  for  the  degrees 
of  the  University. 

9093.  You  estimate  that  the  total  number  of  candi- 
dates for  the  B.A.  will  every  year  be  from  seventy-five 
to  eighty? — Yes. 

9094.  And  that  perhaps  eight  or  ten  of  the  best  stu- 
dents in  a year  will  take  up  the  post-graduate  course 
in  Dublin,  if  that  is  the  seat  of  the  University.  That 
being  so,  you  are  quite  in  disagreement,  on  this  par- 
ticular point,  with  Dr.  O’Dwyer,  who,  in  his  evidence, 
says  that,  taking  600  ecclesiastical  students  at  May- 
nooth, he  imagines  that  probably  200  at  least  would 
follow  the  Arts  course  in  the  University? — I think  you 
will  find  that  the  Bishop  himself  qualified  that  evi- 
dence subsequently  in  a footnote. 

9095.  Yes,  but  we  will  take  his  own  evidence  first, 
because  being  asked  whether  they  would  reside  in 
Dublin,  he  says : “ I should  hope  so  ” ; but  in  fur- 
ther developing  that  point,  he  adds  : “ If  there  was  es- 
tablished here  a University  institution,  we  would  have 
in  it  a Hall  of  Residence,  because  my  own  personal  feel- 
ing is  to  bring  the  clergy  actually  into  contact  with  the 
laity  of  the  country  while  they  are  being  educated.” 
Do  you  agree  with  that  personal  feeling  of  Dr.  O’Dwyer? 
—Personally,  I should  be  in  favour  of  bringing  even  the 
body  of  the  clergy  into  direct  connection  with  the  life 
of  the  University,  if  it  were  possible ; but  I consider 
that  it  is  not  practicable,  at  least  for  the  present.  I 
am  strongly  in  favour  of  bringing  all  the  best  students 
into  connection  with  the  University. 

9096.  You  gave  us  one  reason  for  it  not  being  prac- 
ticable— the  financial  reason? — Yes. 

9097.  That  you  would  need  a new  Hall  of  Residence 
m Dublin,  to  provide  funds  for  which  there  was  no 
source  at  present.  But  did  the  possible  solution  occur 
to  you  that  a considerable  part  of  appliances,  and  of 
tha  staff  now  employed  at  Maynooth  for  those  two  or 
mree  years  of  Arts  might  be  transferred  to  Dublin  ? — 
You  mean  that  the  funds  available  at  Maynooth  might 
be  transferred? 

9098.  As  regards  the  teaching  staff? — I fear  there 
way  be  a legal  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  transfer  of 
the  funds.  In  another  way,  of  course,  there  woulld  ’be 
saving  to  Maynooth  from  the  transfer  of  the  students 
to  the  University,  because  we  should  not,  in  that  case, 
require  so  many  Professors  in  Arts  subjects. 

9099.  Precisely.  You  would  not  require  so  large  a 
staff  ? — But  you  must  remember  that  our  present  staff 
m Arts  is  extremely  limited,  and,  therefore,  the  saving 
from  their  elimination  would  not  be  very  considerable. 

9100.  Supposing  there  were  not  the  financial  objec- 
tion, would  you  favour  the  idea  of  bringing  the  clergy 
into  contact  with  the  laity  of  the  country  while  they 
are  being  educated? — I am  most  strongly  in  favour  of 
®“c‘L.contact  being  established,  at  all  events,  between 
the  Honour  students  of  Maynooth  and  the  laity. 

9101.  I am  rather  referring  to  the  main  body?— With 
r.eSa™  to  the  main  body- 1 am  not  so  clear  about  it.  I 
should  prefer  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable. 

, . Apart  from  finance,  what  renders  it  imprac- 
ticable?—-The  reasons  I have  given  are  that,  in  the  first 
race’  Bishops  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  consent 
to  such  a.  transfer  for  the  present,  because  they  would 
f ^nwL^ng.  t°  break  up  Maynooth,  which  they  believe 
0 be  an  efficient  school  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  They 


do  not  know  exactly  what  the  atmosphere  of  the  Uni- 
versity may  be— whether  it  may  be  suitable  for  the 
training  of  the  clergy,  and  for  this  reason  also,  I think 
they  would  be  unwilling  to  transfer  the  students  to  the 
University.  Besides,  there  is  the  difficulty  arising  from 
the  policy  of  the  Church,  which  requires  that  the  body 
of  the  clergy  should  be  trained  in  seminaries.  I recog- 
nise, as  I have  pointed  out  in  my  direct  statement,  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  provide  five  years’  seminary 
training  for  the  body  of  the  clergy,  even  though  they 
were  to  spend  the  early  part  of  their  Arts  course  in  the 
University,  and,  therefore,  that  in  that  hypothesis,  the 
seminary  training  would  not  be  eliminated  ; but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  policy  of  the  Church  undoubtedly  is  that 
even  from  a very  early  age,  students  for  the  priesthood 
should  be  trained  in  seminaries. 

9103.  It  is  not  universal  in  Europe  ? — No,  it  is  not. 
I have  myself  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  universal ; but 
still  it  is  the  policy  that  the  body  of  the  clergy  should 
be  educated  in  seminaries  ; and  even  in  Germany,  where 
students  for  the  Church  are  trained  largely  in  the  Uni- 
versities, the  idea  of  a seminary  training  is  to  a very 
great  extent  realised,  because  though  they  attend  lec- 
tures in  the  University,  they  generally  reside  in  con- 
vikte,  or  separate  Halls  of  Residence,  under  ecclesias- 
tical discipline.  I admit  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
similar  arrangements  in  Dublin,  and  if  the  proposed 
transfer  were  to  be  considered,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  such  a Hall  of  Residence  should  be  provided. 

9104.  That  was  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  O’Dwyer,  of 
course,  and  I was  assuming  that.  Now,  you  spoke,  I 
think,  of  the  value  of  the  friendships  formed  in  Uni- 
versity life  between  students;  but  on  the  assumption 
that  the  main  body  of  the  clergy  must  take  their  secular 
University  studies  in  the  seminaries,  friendships  can- 
not be  formed  between  undergraduates — between  lay 
undergraduates  and  ecclesiastical  students  as  under- 
graduates— the  friendships  must  be  between  graduate 
priests  and  undergraduate  laymen,  I suppose?— Not 
exclusively. 

9105.  The  eight  or  nine  whom  you  propose  to  send  to 
Dublin  are  for  post-graduate  study  ? — That  is  so  ; but  1 
contemplate  that,  in  addition,  a section  of  the  Honour 
undergraduate  students  should  reside  in  Dublin — those, 
namely,  for  whom  a sufficiently  complete  course  could 
not  be  provided  in  Maynooth. 

9106.  Still,  it  means  that  the  friendships  will  be  very 
exceptional  ? — I admit  that  they  will  be  limited  in  num- 
ber ; but  then  we  have  to  consider  on  which  side  the 
balance  of  advantage  lies. 

9107.  In  your  Memorandum,  in  connection  with  the 
philosophical  course  at  Maynooth,  you  say  that  the 
“ reading  of  the  students  is  directed,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  complete  mastery  of  Scholastic  Philo- 
sophy as  a scientific  system,  nor  would  any  other  course 
be  logically  defensible  in  the  supposition  that  Scholastic 
Philosophy,  like  Physics  or  any  other  Science,  repre- 
sents objective  truths,  as  distinct  from  a mere  history  of 
opinions.”  So  that  the  teacher  of  Scholastic  Philosophy 
has  not  to  enquire  into  the  validity  of  it,  but  to  assume- 
it  all  through? — No,  we  assume  nothing. 

9108.  Is  not  that  the  meaning? — No,  that  is  not  the- 
meaning. 

9108a.  I am  sorry  then  that  I misunderstood  you. 
You  say  the  Scholastic  Philosophy  “ represents  objec- 
tive truth,  as  distinct  from  a mere  history  of  opinions  ”?' 
— The  meaning  of  the  statement  is,  that  if  you  once 
suppose  that  any  particular  science,  whether  Physics  or 
Chemistry,  or  any  other  science  whatever,  represents  ob- 
jective truth,  then  your  first  duty  is  to  teach  that  truth, 
and  not  to  teach  what  men  think  about  that  truth.  If 
you  assume  that  the  truth  can  be  reached  in  Chemistry, 
your  first  duty  is  to  teach  that  truth  as  it  appears  to  you 
—not  to  teach  what  I think  about  it,  or  what  anybody 
else  thinks  about,  but  to  teach  what  the  truth  is  as  it 
appears  to  you.  If  you  suppose  that  Scholastic  Philo- 
sophy is  one  of  those  subjects  in  which  truth  is  at  pre- 
sent unattainable,  that  it  differs  from  other  sciences  in 
that  respect,  then,  of  course,  it  will  be  quite  logical  to 
teach  merely  the  opinions  of  others  in  Scholastic  Philo- 
sophy as  a means  of  ultimately  reaching  truth;  but  if 
you  assume  that  it  is  like  other  sciences  in  this,  that  ob- 
jective truth  can  be,  and  has  been  reached,  your  first 
duty  is  to  teach  that  objective  truth. 

9109.  That,  I should  have  thought,  would  hold  water 
better  if  for  “Scholastic  Philosophy”  you  substitute 
the  word  “ Philosophy.”  Scholastic  Philosophy  is  a 
certain  system  of  Philosophy? — That  is  so,  but  in  the 
supposition  that  it  is  the  true  system,  it  should  be 
taught  as  I have  described. 


Loup  ON. 
May  23,  1002. 

The  Very 
Rev.  Thomas 
O’Dea,  d.d.  . 
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London.  9110.  And  if  it  means  anything — what  is  assumed  is 
— that  the  system  is  true ; does  it  not  assume  that? — We 
May  23,  1902.  do  not  assume  that,  but  wo  say  that  we  can  prove  that. 
The  Very  We  may  be  right,  or  we  may  be  wrong,  but  I am  not 

Rev.  Thomas  on  P°int  now.  We  claim  that  we  can  prove  that  .it 
ODea  d.d.  ^.rue  i aQd  so  long  as  we  put  forward  that  claim,  our 
position,  logically,  is  to  teach  that  truth.  Precisely  in 
the  same  way,  we  claim — I am  justified  in  making  the 
statement  as  a matter  of  fact — that  the  religion  which 
we  teach  represents  objective  truth,  and  we  try  to  prove 
it.  We  may  be  right  or  wrong  in  our  claim,  so  far  as 
my  present  point  is  concerned  ; but  my  position  is  that 
as  long  as  we  claim  that  we  have  reached  the  truth, 
whether  in  Scholastic  Philosophy  or  Religion,  our  first 
duty  is  to  teach  that  truth. 

9111.  We  are  not  at  issue  then ; I perfectly  under- 
stand it.  The  words  you  use,  “ in  the  supposition  that 
Scholastic  Philosophy  represents  objective  truth,”  ex- 
press exactly  wliat  I mean.  You  assume  this,  and  you 
also  claim  to  have  proved  this,  which  afterwards  be- 
comes the  starting  point  for  a whole  system  of  deduc- 
tions. I do  not  want  to  go  beyond  that ; I quite  accept 
your  explanation  ? — Will  you  allow  me  to  say  a word  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  statement  I have  made  in  my 
memorandum.  Two  totally  different  suppositions  can 
be  made  about  Scholastic  Philosophy.  One  is  that  it 
can  and  does  represent  objective  truth,  and  another  is 
that  it  does  not  represent  objective  truth,  but,  at  most, 
the  opinions  of  others.  When  I speak  of  the  “ supposi- 
tion ” that  Scholastic  Philosophy  represents  truth,  I do 
not  thereby  imply  that  this  supposition  is  a mere  as- 
sumption. 

9112.  Certainly  not.  It  is  a supposition,  but  it  is  a 
supposition  you  propose  to  prove? — I do  not  imply  in 
my  Statement  that  the  supposition  is  taken  for  granted, 
that  it  is  an  assumption  which  is  not  proved.  I merely 
speak  of  it  as  a supposition,  but  at  the  same  time,  of 
course,  I imply  in  .my  own  mind,  if  I do  not  express 
it,  that  that  supposition  should  be  proved,  or  has  been 
reached  by  proof. 

9113.  Perfeotly  ; that  is  exactly  what  I supposed  you 
to  mean,  and  I notice  that  the  fact  that  Schol- 
astic Philosophy  represents  objective  truth  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  teaching  of  Science,  because 
in  your  Paper,  on  page  4,  in  speaking  of  the  lecture- 
ship in  Biology,  to  which  allusion  was  made  just  now 
■as  being  taught  by  a layman,  you  say “The  lecture- 
ship in  Biology  and  kindred  subjects,  originated  in 
the  need  that  has  been  specially  inculcated  by  -the 
present  Pope,  of  bringing  Modem  Science  to  bear  on 
Scholastic  Philosophy,  with  a view  to  their  mutual 
illustration  and  reconciliation.”  It  is  assumed,  there- 
fore, to  start  with,  that  this  Scholastic  Philosophy  is 
true ; that  you  have  proved  it  true,  and  the  business 
of  the  teacher  of  Biology,  or  part  of  his  business,  is  to 
exhibit  the  reconciliation  between  Modem  Science  and 
Scholastic  Philosophy? — There  is  another  point  which 
14  iU necessary  to  'bring  out,  in  order  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty that  you  have  just  raised.  I do  not  assume  that 
Scholastic  Philosophy  has  been  established  in  all  its 
positions.  Soholastic  Philosophy,  like  every  other 
science,  has  varied,  in  its  views  on  a great  variety  of 

•questions.  We  certainly  do  not  hold,  at  the  present 
-day,  all  the  opinions  on  questions  of  Scholastic  Phil- 
'osophy  that  were  held  at  the  time  of  St.  Thomas. 
Scholastio  Philosophy,  like  every  other  science,  is 
•capable  of  evolution.  What  we  maintain  is,  that  the 
kernel,  the  substance  of  Scholastic  Philosophy,  is  true. 
I do  not  say  that  we  are  right,  that  we  are  justified  in 
■our  claim ; but  at  all  events  that  is  our  claim  and 
that  claim  is  quite  consistent  with  the  position  that 
there  are  a great  many  things  in  Scholastic  Philosophy 
which  are  perfecly  free,  and,  moreover,  that  there  are 
things  taught  in  Scholastic  Philosophy  which  possibly 
may  be  quite  false. 


9126.  Professor  Rh$s.— ‘ With  regard  to  the  govern 
ment  of  the  University  which  should  be  accept 
dubious  point®,  is  proved  time  ; part  of  the  business  o 
the  lecturer  in  Biology  evidently  is  to  assume  tha 
toubh,  and  to  reconcile  his  Science  with  Scholasti 
Philosophy.  From  the  point  of  view  of  an  outside 
that  looks  as  if  it  rather  limited  the  freedon 
au  i e_L-^fr  Blol°gy— •• to  have  to  start  wit] 

Scholastio  Philosophy  as  the  thing  with  which  he  ha 
to  bring  his  own  Science  into  harmony? — It  seems  t 
me  that  that  is  not  our  position  at  alL  Our  positioi 
is  that  we  assume  nothing  ; we  try  to  prove  everything 
Our  proofs  may  be  valid,  or  they  may  not;  but  w 
believe  that  we  have  established  a certain  position  L 
Scholastic  1 hilosophy.  Manifestly  our  next  duty  is  t 


see  how  far  that  is  reconcilable  with  the  findings  of 
science.  With  regard  to  the  scientist,  his  duty  i8  to 
find  out  the  truth  in  his  own  particular  science.  But 
I think  it  is  perfectly  logical  that,  when  he  has  found 
out  the  truth,  as  far  as  lie  can  find  it  out,  in  his  own 
science,  he  should  see  what  cognate  sciences  have  got  to 
say  to  it. 

9115.  Certainly ; and  then? — That  is  precisely  our 
position. 

9116.  But  then — it  is  not  perhaps  worth  pursuing  it 
much  further — it  seems  that  it  is  his  duty  rather 
to  reconcile  his  Science  with  Scholastic  Philosophy 
than  Scholastic  Philosophy  with  his  Science— -that  the 
proveld  thing  is  Scholastic  Philosophy  ? — Has  first  duty 
is  to  find  out  the  truth  in  lvis  own  subject. 

9117.  And  if  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  Scholastic 
Philosophy,  what  happens? — If  it  is  nob  in  harmony 
with  Scholastic  Philosophy,  then  he  has  got  to  inquire 
how  far  the  alleged  truths  of  Scholastic  Philosophy 
are  really  well-founded ; there  can  be  no  repugnance 
between  truth  and  truth. 

9118.  But  he  must  assume  the  truth  of  Scholastic 
Philosophy  ? — Not  necessarily. 

9119.  If  there  be  no  repugnance  between  truth  and 
truth,  what  else  does  it  mean? — One  of  the  positions 
must  give  way,  and  then  it  is  his  duty  to  find  out 
which  it  is  that  should  give  way. 

9120.  Suppose  for  a moment  that  Scholastic  Phil- 
osophy gives  way  ; might  I ask  what  follows  ?— 'For  my 
part  I should  be  quite  willing  that  Scholastic  Phil- 
osophy should  give  way  on  a gTeat,  many  points. 

9121.  But  I mean  the  system  as  a whole  ?— That  raises 
the  supposition  that  Scholastic  Philosophy,  as  a whole, 
is  likely  to  give  way,  that  it  is  false ; it  raises  the 
question  whether  Scholastio  Philosophy  is  false.  If 
Scholastic  Philosophy  is  false,  by  all  means  it  ought 
to  give  way  ; hut  if  it  is  true,  our  business  is  to  find 
out  anld  teach  the  truth. 

9132.  But  if  the  teacher  of  Science  at  Maynoobh 
comes  to  the  result  that  Scholastic  Philosophy  as  a 
system  is  false,  what  is  his  position  at  Maynoobh?— 
I think  his  position  then  would  be  to  teach  Ms  own 
science,  and  confine  himself  to  his  own  science. 

0123.  But  he  has  been  brought  there  with  a view  to 
“mutually  illustrating  and  reconciling"  these  sciences? 
— But  there  is  a double  duty  which  he  has  to  discharge. 
The  first  duty  is  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  his  own 
science.  I maintain  if  that  duty  is  discharged,  that 
indirectly  the  result  must  follow  of  a reconciliation 
between  his  science  and  Philosophy.  Suppose  I teach 
Chemistry,  and  confine  myself  strictly  to  the  truths  of 
Chemistry,  without  saying  one  word  about  their  bear- 
ing on  Scholastic  Philosophy.  At  the  same  time  if  the 
truths  I teach  have  a bearing  on  Scholastic  Philosophy, 
and  if.  my  students  see  that  bearing,  though  I do  not 
bring  it  out  explicitly,  does  it  not  follow  that  the  two 
sciences  are  reconciled  ? I do  not  formally  reconcile 
them,  it  is  true,  but  the  reconciliation  follows  from  the 
mere  teaching  of  Chemistry. 

9124.  If  I were  a teacher  of  Biology  I should  avoid 
Scholastic  Philosophy ; I suppose  that  would  be  wise? 
—I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  imply  that  the  lecturer  in 
Biology  should  take  up  Scholastic  Philosophy  and 
formally  reconcile  the  two  sciences.  My  idea  was  that 
his  teaching  in  Biology — at  may  be  that  I have  nob  ex- 
pressed the  thought  clearly — my  idea  was  that  from  the 
very  fact  that  these  sciences  were  taught!  in  Maynooth, 
it  would  follow  that  their  bearing  upon  Scholastic  Phil- 
osophy would  be  brought  out — nob  necessarily  that  the 
teacher  would  formally  bring  it  out,  but  that  his 
students  who  heard  his  teaohing,  and  who,  at  the  same 
time,  were  attending  courses  of  lectures  in  Scholastio 
Philosophy,  would  see  the  bearing  of  one  set  of  lectures 
on  the  other  . and  also  that  the  lectures  on  Natural 
Science  would  influence  the  teaching  of  Scholastic  Philo- 
sophy by  the  College  Professors. 

9125.  Perhaps  I attach  undue  importance  to  the 
point,  but  you  invite  attention  to  it  by  saying  that  this 
duty  was  specially  inculcated  by  the  present  Pope ! 
but  I will  not  waste  your  time  any  further  ; I think  you 
have  established  your  position  ?— What  I wanted  to 
bring  out  was  that  Scholastic  Philosophy,  in  many 
points,  was  capable  of  illustration  from  the  Natural 
Sciences,  and  also  of  modification  in  deference  to  the 
discoveries  or  advances  in  the  Natural  Sciences. 

9126.  Professor  Rh$s. — With  regard  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  University  which  should  be  acceptable 
to  Catholics,  how  would  you  provide  for  that?  The 
constitution  of  the  governing  body  generally? — I have 
not  given  much  thought  to  -that  question  recently, 
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but  my  idea  generally  is  that  the  governing  body  of 
the  University  should  be  representative  of  all  the 
leading  interests  of  the  country — all  the  leading  Catho- 
lic interests.  The  constituent  Colleges  should  be 
represented,  also  the  Bishops,  the  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  so  for  the  other  interests  concerned. 

9128.  Yes.  We  have  been  told  by  some  of  the  witnesses 
that  we  ought  to  have  academic  men  mainly  on  that 
governing  body— men  who  have  been  through  the  mill 
themselves? — I am  quite  in  favour  of  that  view. 

9129.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  where  the  Professors 
could  be  obtained  to  start  with  ? — You  cannot  create  a 
University  full  grown  ; you  must  take  the  best  men  you 
can  find  to  start  with,  and  rely  on  the  University  itself 
for  the  perfect  training  of  your  Professors  afterwards. 

9130.  Is  there  any  material,  do  you  think,  for  a lay 
Catholic  element  in  connection  with  higher  education 
in  Ireland  1—  Oh,  certainly. 

9131.  We  have  been  told,  or  it  has  been  suggested  at 
any  rate,  that  the  clerical  element  has  invaded  the 
whole  domain,  and  that  the  lay  Catholic  element  is 
being  encroached  upon  and  driven  out  ? — May  I ask  in 
what  particular  departments? 

9132.  In  the  way  of  higher  education — 'that  it  would 
all  go  to  strengthen  the  clerical  element? — But  is  there 
not  an  obvious  explanation  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
teaching  in  the  schools  of  Ireland  has  been  hitherto 
conducted  by  the  clergy  ? The  laity  of  Ireland  have  had 
no  means,  up  to  the  present,  of  obtaining  University 
Education.  In  point  of  fact,  there  has  not  been  a sup- 
ply of  lay  teachers  qualified  t.o  teach  in  the  Secondary 
Schools,  because  we  have  had  no  University  in  which 
Caitholio  laymen  could  'be  trained. 

9133.  If  you  had  a University  of  the  kind  you  con- 
template, it  would,  you  think,  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing the  lay  element  up  to  a higher  position  ?— Certainly. 

9134.  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward. — In  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  Professor  Butcher,  we  had  some  rather 
interesting  evidence  on  that  point  from  Professor 
Mercier.  One  point  he  made  was  that,  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  the  Pope's  action  was,  that  in  former 
times  the  Scholastic  Philosophy  was  a much  more  com- 
prehensive philosophy  than  now,  that  ifc  was  mixed 
up  with  Physics,  hut  that  those  Physics  were,  to  a great 
extent,  obsolete,  and  the  Pope’s  wish  was  that  it 
should  he  so  far  corrected  as  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 
Is  not  that  so? — Yes. 

9135.  It  was  not  the  idea  at  all  that  Scholastic 
Philosophy  should  interfere  with  Physical  Science? — 
Certainly  not. 

9106.  It  would  he  true  to  say  that  there  is  a very 
large  province  of  Scholastic  Philosophy  which  could  not 
he  disproved  by  any  scientific  teaching,  because  it  is 
on  a different  plane  ? — Quite  so. 

9137.  They  cannot  intersect  because  they  are  in  en- 
tirely different  spheres  1 — -That  is  so,  in  so  far  as  Meta- 
physics rises  above  Physics.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  a very  close  connection  between  Physical 
Science  and  Metaphysics,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  I 
have  been  anxious  that  Physics,  like  the  Natural 
Sciences  generally,  should  be  taught  in  connection  with 
Metaphysics.  I look  upon  it  as  very  important  from  the 
ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  the  educational,  point  of  view, 
that  Metaphysics  should  keep  pace  with  Physical 
Science. 

9138.  In  what  department  do  you  mean  ?— -Almost 
every  question  of  Physical  Science  has  a bearing  on 
Metaphysics.  For  instance,  the  theory  of  Metaphysics 
about  accidents,  qualities,  activities,  and  kindred 
matters  is  largely  based  on  the  teaching  of  Physical 
Science. 

9109.  One  further  question  I should  like  to  ask  with 
regard  to  the  students  that  would  take  their  Arts  course 
at  Mavnooth  itself.  I do  not  quite  understand  in  what 
sense  they  would  be  under  University  influences.  Sup- 
The  Witn, 


posing  you  were  to  take  the  Royal  University  course, 
anld  the  students  came  to  the  Royal  University— is 
there  any  further  sense  than  that  in  which  they  would 
be  under  University  influences  ?— In  the  first  place, 
the  Royal  University  is  not  a University  at  all ; it  is 
a mere  examining  body,  whereas  the  other  University 
would  be  a teaching  body. 

9140.  What  connection  would  they  have  with  the 
teaching  body? — The  connection  would  be  this.  The 
students  of  Mavnooth  would  follow  the  curriculum  of 
the  University ; they  would  be  tested  by  the  examina- 
tions of  the  University ; there  would  be  a large  amount 
of  social  and  academic  intercourse  between  the  two 
institutions ; and,  what  is  most  important  of  all,  the 
Professors  at  Maynooth  would  all  receive  their  training 
in  the  University. 

9141.  Where  would  the  social  intercourse  come  in  ; 
that  is  rather  the  difficulty  1 — That  would  come  in,  for 
the  most,  part,  indirectly,  through  the  Professors. 

9142.  The  curriculum  and  the  examinations  would  be 

J’ust  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  University? — 
Jut  it  seems  to  me  that  a teaching  University  would 
exercise  a very  large  influence  on  the  curriculum  and  on 
the  studies  at  Maynooth  generally.  If  an  institution 
like  Maynooth  were  connected  with  a teaching  Univer- 
sity, and  if  the  University  did  its  work  satisfactorily, 
the  students  of  Maynooth  would  be  very  much  influ- 
enced as  a consequence ; they  would  be  drawn  into  the 
spirit  and  the  life  of  the  University. 

9143.  You  would  not  contemplate  students  coming  up 
to  attend  lectures ; you  do  nob  think  that  would  be 
feasible? — Do  you  mean  students  continuing  to  reside 
in  Maynooth? 

9144.  Yes.  You  do  Hot  contemplate  the  students 
who  continue  to  reside  in  Maynooth  having  any  direct 
connection  with  the  University? — I contemplate  only  a 
section  of  them  being  transferred  to  Dublin,  and  having 
a direct  connection  with  the  University. 

9146.  That  is,  only  the  ten  or  twelve  that  you  have 
mentioned  ? — Those  of  whom  I have  spoken,  some  eight 
or  ten  undergraduates,  and  thirty  or  more  post-grad- 
uates, even  at  the  outset.  The  number  would  probably 
grow  in  time,  as  in  Louvain. 

9146.  With  regard  to  the  'Council  of  Trent,  is  it  not 
true  that  there  are  two  views  about  that  ? There  was 
a book  published  last  year  called,  “ Universities  versus 
Seminaries  ” ? — Quite  a number  of  books  have  been 
published  recently  in  Germany  on  the  subject. 

9147.  According  to  the  view  fairly  prevalent  in  Ger- 
many, the  German  system  is  as  much  in  accord,  or 
more  in  accord,  with  the  mind  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
—the  system  whereby  the  University  course  is  four 
years,  and.  the  seminary  course  one  year  afterwards  ? — 
That  opinion  may  have  been  held,  but  to  my  mind  it  is 
not  true.  The  Council  of  Trent,  in  ordering  that  a 
seminary  should  be  established  in  every  diocese,  clearly 
implied  that,  at  all  events,  for  a large  body  of  the 
priests  a seminary  should  be  the  place  of  training. 

9148.  For  the  whole  of  their  training? — The  place  of 
training,  which  should  begin  at  a very  early  age. 

9149.  But  it  is  true  that  a good  number  of  priests 
live  -the  ordinary  life  of  University  students,  and  do  not 
reside  in  convikte  at  all? — That  is  so.  One  of  our 
Professors  went  through  the  University  in  that  way. 
At  the  same  time,  the  tendency  is  growing  to  establish 
convikte  or  Halls  of  Residence  for  clerical  students 
attending  the  University. 

9160.  Do  you  look  forward  ultimately  to  something- 
like convikte  or  Halls  of  Residence  being  established  in 
Dublin,  if  the  University  he  a success,  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  Bishops?  Would  you  be  in 
favour  of  it  if  practicable? — I am  not  quite  clear  on 
that  point,  but  J.  am  not  opposed  to  it. 
that  point,  but  I am  not  opposed  to  it.  I prefer  to 
leave  the  question  open  for  the  future, 
ss  withdrew. 


Rev.  Andrew  Murphy,  President,  St.  Munchin’s  College,  Limerick,  examined. 


Witness  appointed  by  th 

9152.  Chairman. — You  are  President  of  St.  Mun- 
chin’s College? — Yes,  my  lord. 

9153.  Will  you  tell  us  what  sort  of  establishment  St. 
Munchin’s  College  is? — It  is  the  Diocesan  College  of 
Limerick.  In  it  we  prepare  the  students  for  the  priest- 
hood for  the  diocese.  In  addition  to  that  we  have  a 
large  number  of  lay  students.  We  have  altogether 
about  130  in  the  school,  and  of  those  not  more  than, 


Catholic  Headmasters’  Association. 
say,  thirty  would  be  meant  directly  for  the  priesthood. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a general  school,  in  which  we  have 
a special  department  for  preparing  candidates  for  the 
priesthood  for  the  diocese. 

9154.  Of  what  ages  are  your  boys  ? — They  vary  from 

ten  or  eleven  to  eighteen  or  nineteen — that  is  to  say, 
the  npper  limit  of  the  Intermediate  students.  ’ 

9155.  How  long  have  you  been  there? — Fourteen 
years. 


May  23,  1902. 


The  Very 
Rev.  Thomas 
O’Dea,  D.D. 


Rev.  Andrew 
Murphy. 
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London  9156.  I think,  in  addition  to  your  own  experience, 
'*  you  are  connected  with  the  Association  of  Catholic 

May  23, 1902.  Headmasters? — Yes  ; I am  Secretary.  I have  been 
* ~ Secretary  for  some  years. 

Rev.  Andrew  9157.  X believe  that  here  you  express  their  views,  as 
urP  y-  well  as  your  own  ? — Yes  ; I have  been  deputed  by  the 
Association  to  express  their  views,  and  they  have  aided 
me  by  sending  me  statements  in  reply  to  questions  that 
I put  to  them. 

9158.  Is  your  evidence  to  be  founded  to  some  extent 
upon  those  statements  ? — To  some  extent.  I might  put 
it  in  this  way,  perhaps — that  the  views  which  I have 
formed  from  my  experience  of  teaching  have  been 
strengthened  by  finding  they  are  the  views  of  other 
headmasters  through  the  country. 

9159.  There  is  one  point  in  which  I take  a somewhat 
special  interest,  and  that  is  as  to  the  probable  number 
of  students  who  might  be  expected  to  attend  a Roman 
Catholic  College  if  it  were  established  in  Dublin.  You 
have  various  other  matters  which  you  are  prepared  to 
speak  of,  and  I would  invite  you  to  do  so  in  your  own 
order? — Thank  you.  I will  follow  the  order  of  my 
Summary  of  Evidence.  Catholic  pupils  in  Ireland 
cannot  get,  with  safety  to  conscience,  any  form  of  higher 
education  except  in  unendowed  Colleges,  consequently 
at  great  expense — and  the  name  of  University  applied 
to  these  unendowed  Colleges  is  but  an  unmeaning  sound. 

I merely  refer  to  that  because  I look  upon  it  as  the  key 
to  the  whole  situation.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  our 
difficulty.  The  result  of  that  condition  of  things  pre- 
vailing in  Ireland  is  that  the  pupils  of  our  schools  never 
think  about  a University  career  at  all,  practically  speak- 
ing, with  very  few  exceptions.  The  parents  never  think 
of  it,  and  we,  their  teachers,  most  regretfully  find  our- 
selves unable  to  suggest  any  such  career  to  them. 
During  the  fourteen  years  I have  been  at  St.  Munchin’s 
College,  exactly  four  of  our  pupils  have  found  their 
way  to  Trinity  College,  and  two  or  three  to  the 
Queen’s  Colleges.  The  rest,  including  those  who 
come  under  the  head  of  students  who  seek  profes- 
sional careers,  and  other  students  as  a rule, 
never  think  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  a Univer- 
sity course.  Those  who  seek  a professional  career  in 
Ireland  do  not,  as  a rule,  think  of  a University  course. 

I may  say  that  a University  course,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  such  as  might  be  had  in  Trinity  College, 
practically  never  enters  the  heads  of  our  pupils,  and 
when  it  is  alleged  that  we  cannot  fairly  argue  from  the 
results  of  the  Intermediate  examinations  as  to  the  prob- 
able number  of  candidates  for  a new  University,  I think 
that  point  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  students 
never  think  about  it  at  all.  Our  students  no  more 
think  of  a University  career,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  than  they  think  of  providing  themselves  with  a 
carriage  and  pair  ; it  is  simply  looked  upon  by  them  as 
the  unattainable,  and  the  fact  that  they  do  not  strive 
to  attain  it  is  not  the  least  evidence  that  they  would 
not  strive  to  get  it  if  it  were  put  within  their  reach. 

I say  that  Catholic  students  who  seek  a professional 
career  do  not,  as  a rule,  think  of  a University  course. 
No  such  course  is  really  open  to  them.  For  the  most 
part  their  training  is  much  more  an  apprenticeship 
than  an  education.  If  we  take  students  for  the  Bar, 
they  have  to  get  University  lectures  at  one  part  of  their 
law  course,  and,  of  course,  the  very  nature  of  their 
profession  compels  them  to  aim,  in  most  instances, 
at  any  rate,  at  the  nearest  approach  they  can  get  to  a 
University  Education.  But  with  the  exception  of 
taking  University  lectures  in  a University  or  College, 
such  as  Trinity  College,  or.  I believe,  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Cork— with  that  exception  they  do  not  even  put 
their  foot  inside  a University  proper.  Of  course,  some 
do,  but  most  do  not.  Medical  students  are  sometimes 
induced  to  face  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  seeking  a 
University  degree  through  the  Royal  University,  with- 
out any  real  University  training.  Here  I may  say  that 
from  my  own  experience,  as  many  of  our  students  as 
can  appear  to  me  to  be  desirous  of  getting  a University 
degree  in  Medicine  in  preference  to  any  other  degree, 
ani  consequently  a very  large  proportion  of  our  stu- 
dents— and  we  have  had  a very  large  number  in  the 
course  of  my  time— for  the  Medical  profession  have 
gone  to  the  St.  Cecilia-street  School  of  Medicine,  in 
Dublin,  and  sought  their  degree  from  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity. Students  for  other  professions— and  here  I 
would  mention  notably  the  solicitors,  of  whom  we  have 
also  a good  many  preparing— never  think  of  a Univer- 
sity Education  in  any  shape  or  form.  In  the  most 
literal  sense  of  the  word,  it  might  be  put  down  that 
their  preparation  for  the  profession  is  simply  an  ap- 


prenticeship. These  are  the  facts  of  the  case.  Our 
students  do  not  think — even  those  who  are  seeking  pro- 
fessional careers  usually  do  not — about  a Universitv 
Education  ; consequently,  of  course,  they  do  not  get  it  • 
they  do  not  seek  it,  and  they  strive  to  get  their  profes- 
sions in  the  way  that  is  most  easily  available  for  them- 
selves. 

Here  I may  remark  that,  though  the  endowments 
available  for  students  for  the  priesthood  are  not 
very  ample,  yet,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  so  facilitate 
the  path  of  these  students  as  to  establish  a violent  con- 
trast between  their  case  and  that  of  those  who  seek 
entrance  to  the  secular  professions.  A clever,  promis- 
ing boy,  who  has  a vocation  for  the  priesthood,  and 
presents  himself  to  us  as  a candidate  for  the  priesthood 
and  who  shows  that  he  has  in  him  the  making  of  a 
desirable  candidate,  can  become  a priest  at  the  very 
minimum  of  cost  to  his  parents,  though  the  endowments 
available  are  not  very  large,  and,  although  he  has  to 
spend  some  years  in  a College  like  ours,  and  seven  years 
following  that  in  Maynooth  College  as  a residential 
student,  yet  we  are  able  to  put  it  within  his  reach.  The 
brothers  of  such  boys,  or  these  boys  themselves  if  they 
change  their  mind,  and  go  on  for  a secular  profession 
instead  of  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  have  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  getting  anything  corresponding  done 
for  them  ; they  have  no  chance  of  getting  any  similar 
provision  made  to  enable  them  to  get  an  education  of 
the  same  type  for  a secular  profession.  I myself  meet 
every  year  many  parents — well-to-do  people,  people 
whose  boys  ought  to  get  a.  good  education— and  they 
complain  to  me,  particularly  where,  as  frequently  hap- 
pens, their  families  are  large,  that  they  cannot  afford 
the  large  expense  that  they  would  have  to  incur  if  they 
were  to  put  one  of  their  boys  through  University  Col- 
lege, or  through  the  University  department  of  Black- 
rock  College.  They  say  it  is  unfair  to  their  other 
children  that  they  should  spend  so  much  on  one,  and  this 
prevents  them  even  thinking  about  it.  I may  say  that 
it  has  been  my  uniform  experience  that  there  is  a pain- 
ful contrast  between  the  facility  with  which  boys  can 
be  educated  for  the  Church  in  Ireland  and  the  impossi- 
bility almost  of  getting  them  properly  educated  for  a 
secular  profession.  It  is  altogether  a question  of 
money;  it  is  a question  of  endowment;  it  is  because 
Maynooth  is  able  to  give  a certain  number  of  Bursaries 
or  free  places  to  students,  and  also  that  in  most  dioceses 
in  Ireland  money  is  left  from  time  to  time,  by  priests 
and  other  charitably  and  religiously  disposed  people, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  educating  students  for  the 
priesthood ; and  this  money  gives  us  tho  opportunity 
of  taking  them  up,  making  the  expense  very  little  on  the 
students,  and  putting  them  through  their  course,  and 
enabling  them  to  fulfil  their  vocation.  I say  that  I 
have  very  little  doubt  that,  if  we  had  a University 
acceptable  fully  to  Catholics,  numbers  of  people  would 
make  provision  for  the  education  of  deserving  boys  in 
such  a University  corresponding  to  that  which  numbers 
of  people  make  now  for  the  education  of  clergy  in  Col- 
leges like  Maynooth  and  All  Hallows. 

The  next  point  is  that  for  Catholic  pupils  who 
might  wish  to  become  teachers,  the  outlook  is 
so  hopeless  that  the  class  is  almost  non-existent, 
and  consequently  Catholic  Secondary  Schools  are 
unable,  for  the  most  part,  to  find  qualified  lay 
teachers  for  any  part  of  their  work.  My  own  ex- 

perience in  advertising  for  a teacher  at  different 
times  has  been  that  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  replies  I 
get  to  the  advertisement  are  from  Protestants,  and  not 
worn  Catholics,  and  the  replies  I have  received  from 
Catholics  are  for  the  most  part  from  men  either  not 
possessed  of  very  high  qualifications,  or  else  young  men 
of  great  promise,  perhaps,  but  entirely  without  experi- 
ence, and  who  have  no  idea  of  settling  down  to  the  life 
of  a teacher  at  all.  Many  distinguished  young  Royal 
University  students  are  very  glad,  at  certain  stages  in 
their  career,  to  get  something  like  teaching  work  to  do 
for  a year  or  two,  for  which  they  will  be  paid  a mode- 
rate salary,  but  they  have  no  intention  of  continuing  at 
it.  Such  people  I do  not  regard  as  legitimate  Secondary 
teachers  ; and  I do  not  think  that,  for  the  most  part, 
they  are  much  advantage  to  a school.  They  ..are  not 
exactly  the  type  that  one  would  care  to  see,  because  they 
do  not  form  what  you  would  call  a profession  of  lay 
Secondary  teachers  in  Ireland.  I think  it  only  right 
to  say,  before  leaving  this  point,  that  the  difficulty  of 
getting  Catholic  lay  teachers  is  not  the  only  difficulty 
we  experience.  Another  difficulty  is  that  of  paying 
them.  To  give  an  illustration  again  from  my  own  per- 
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sonal  experience.  In  the  College  for  which  I am  re- 
sponsible, we  have  a staff  of  ten  regular  teachers,  eight 
of  whom  are  priests  and  two  are  laymen.  We  have  besides 
that,  of  course,  a master  for  Drawing,  and  a Master  for 
Music,  and  others,  but  I do  not  count  those  on  the  ordi- 
nary staff  ; I am  speaking  of  the  literary  staff,  who  do 
the  teaching  work  from  morning  to  evening  throughout, 
and  belong  to  our  school  exclusively.  Of  those  eight 
priests  in  the  school,  five  cost  us  nothing,  except  their 
hoard  and  lodging  ; they  have  chaplaincies,  out  of  which 
their  salaries  are  paid.  Yet,  even  with  that  advantage 
of  having  priests  at  salaries  so  much  less  than  laymen 
would  require,  and  having  five  out  of  ten  teachers  quite 
free  to  the  house,  we  find  it  difficult  enough  to  make  ends 
meet  with  the  fees  we  can  get  from  our  pupils  and  the  re- 
sults fees  we  get  from  the  Intermediate  Board.  The  prob- 
lem under  existing  conditions  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
perfectly  hopeless  if  we  had  to  face  the  payment  of 
salaries  to  a considerable  staff  of  laymen,  unless  we 
were  to  go  on  the  lines  of  a letter  which  I saw  last  even- 
ing in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  where  a teacher  com- 
plained of  demanding  a uniform  registration  fee  of  one 
guinea  from  English  Secondary  teachers,  because  such  a 
very  large  number  of  them  had  salaries  of  under  £100  a 
year.  If  we  could  keep  ourselves  down  to  that  level  we 
might  be  able  to  manage  well  enough.  But  I am  afraid 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  us  in  Ireland,  under  the 
existing  pecuniary  conditions  of  our  schools,  to  employ 
largely  laymen  of  the  class  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  as  teachers  in  our  schools.  I would  like  to  add  here 
my  own  personal  feeling  that  I should  be  very  glad  to 
see  laymen  employed  in  our  schools — even  in  our  dio- 
cesan Colleges — much  more  largely  than  they  are.  I 
may  say  that  I have  a great  hope  that  the  change  in  the 
Intermediate  system  in  Ireland  will,  in  the  near  future, 
enable  us  to  diminish  very  considerably  the  expenditure 
on  onr  schools  ; that  is  to  say,  it  will  enable  us  to  cut 
off  one  part  of  our  expenditure  which,  I consider,  has 
been  simply  waste  of  money  up  to  the  present.  If  that 
were  so,  we  should  have  an  opportunity  of  employing 
lay  teachers  more  largely  than  we  can  do  under  existing 
conditions. 

With  regard  to  pupils  who  are  brought  out  by 
the  Intermediate  examinations  — pupils  of  marked 
ability,  who  read  their  Intermediate  course  with  distinc- 
tion, and  do  not  seek  a career  through  the  professions — 
such  pupils  ar-e  almost  hopelessly  handicapped  by  the 
want  of  facilities  for  higher  education  for  Catholics. 
They  either  drift  into  utterly  unsuitable  and  disap- 
pointing positions,  or  strive,  by  teaching  or  otherwise, 
to  maintain  themselves  somehow  while  they  do  the 
rough  work  of  preparation  for  some  of  the  competitions 
for  the  lower  positions  in  the  Civil  Service,  by  private 
study,  aided,  perhaps,  by  correspondence  with  some 
grinding  establishment,  in  which  they  hope  to  spend 
the  last  few  months  of  preparation  for  their  examina- 
tion. Here  I would  wish  to  say  that  I have  known 
many  sad  instances  of  pupils  such  as  I refer  to— pupils 
of  real  brilliancy,  of  the  very  highest  promise,  who  find 
themselves  at  the  end  of  their  Intermediate  course  cut 
short,  ana  unable  to  do  anything  for  the  advancement 
of  their  education  in  a higher  sphere.  Only  last  year 
we  had  one  pupil  who,  in  the  Middle  Grade  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  had  got  sixth  place,  and  was  only  ten  marks 
short  of  the  Mathematical  Gold  Medal ; in  the  Senior 
Grade  last  year,  1901,  he  got  the  fifth  Exhibition ; he 
was  a boy  of  altogether  exceptional  ability.  He  was 
not  going  for  the  Church,  and  I asked  him  what  he  pro- 
posed to  do.  He  said  he  would  study  at  home,  and  get 
into  correspondence  with  a grinding  establishment  in 
Dublin,  and  he  thought  he  would  be  able  to  get  through 
some  one  of  the  examinations  for  the  Civil  Service.  I 
thought  it  a pity  that  so  fine  a boy  should  be  thrown 
?way,  and  I wrote  to  Blackrock  College,  and  succeeded 
'Peaking  an  arrangement  for  him,  which  brought 
within  the  means  of  his  parents  the  possibility  of  car- 
ing on  his  education.  The  Blackrock  people,  with 
■great  generosity,  met  me  more  than  half-way,  and  sim- 
plified the  problem,  which  for  himself  would  have  been 
an  absolutely  hopeless  one,  and  the  boy  is  now  studying 
there  for  the  Honors  Matriculation  this  year  of  the 
hoyal  University,  and  intends  to  go  on  for  a better 
position  in  the  Civil  Service  than  he  could  have  dreamt 
of  otherwise.  I think  if  we  had  a Catholic  University, 
r*nUC*1  better  provision  than  an  unendowed  College 
hke  that  of  _ Blackrock  can  possibly  make,  would  be 
standing  obviously  before  the  eyes  of  every  such  boy  as 
J'at.  I obtained  from  many  of  the  schools  general 
statements^  of  their  views  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
a University,  and  also  with  regard  to  the  careers  their 
oys  enter  upon  when  they  leave  school,  and  it  was 


astonishing  to  find  what  an  immense  proportion  of 
them  go  for  the  Civil  Service.  One  school — the  Chris- 
tian Brothers’  School  in  Limerick,  a very  large  and  im- 
portant school,  and  an  exceedingly  successful  Interme- 
diate School — sent  me  a list  of  the  names  of  the  pupils 
and  the  number  of  those  who  got  Exhibitions  and  prizes 
in  the  highest  grade  of  the  Intermediate  for  a number 
of  years,  and  almost  without  exception,  they  went  for 
the  Civil  Service,  and  many  of  those  boys  of  great  bril- 
liancy and  great  promise,  could  not  aspire  to  anything 
higher  than  the  ordinary  examination  for  the  Excise. 
I should  wish  to  mention  my  direct  experience 
of  two  other  boys.  One  of  them  was  an  Exhibi- 
tioner in  all  the  various  grades  of  the  Interme- 
diate, and  took  to  teaching  for  a short  time  to  support 
himself.  "While  he  was  • teaching  he  studied  pri- 
vately, went  for  the  Excise,  and  got  first  place.  He 
was  only  a very  short  time  in  the  Excise  when  he  stood 
a further  examination  for  the  Assistant  Surveyorship 
of  Taxes,  and  got  it  with  great  distinction.  He  did  all 
that  work  _ by  himself,  unaided,  and  it  was  perfectly 
clear  that  if  that  boy  had  had  any  reasonable  facilities 
he  would  have  been  a very  brilliant  man  and  a very  use- 
ful man  to  liis  country.  There  was  another  one  who  got 
Exhibitions  _ in  all  the  various  grades  of  the  Interme- 
diate. and,  in  addition,  was  Gold  Medallist  in  Modern 
Languages  in  the  Senior  Grade.  He  also  tried  teach- 
ing for  a while,  and,  after  attempting  various  things, 
somewhat  ambitiously,  perhaps,  he  developed  into  a 
commercial  traveller  for  a firm  in.  Limerick.  When  I 
contrast  with  these  the  cases  I have  known  of  boys,  few  as 
they  have  been,  who  have  left  our  city  of  Limerick  to 
go  to  Trinity  College,  the  difference  in  their  future  is 
incredible.  I could  name  a couple  of  boys  who  went 
from  our  city,  whose  circumstances  were  perfectly  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  boys  I have  named,  whose  lives  have 
been  a failure  because  they  had  not  a University  to  go 
to.  One  of  them  holds  an  important  judicial  position 
in  Africa  at  the  present  time,  and  the  other  is  in  the 
Indian  Civil  Service.  That  is  the  difference  between 
the  boy  who  gets  a University  Education,  and  the  boy 
who  is  shut  off  from  it ; the  one  aims  at  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  and  the  other  aims  at  the  Excise  or,  at 
the  very  outside,  a second-class  clerkship. 

Besides  that,  we  suffer  in  this  country,  and  we  cannot 
help  feeling  it — even  though  I am  speaking  here  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  schools,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  it 
hits  us  in  many  ways — from  the  fact  that  civic  adminis- 
tration has  passed  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  un- 
educated persons,  and  even  those  who  deplore  the  evils 
of  our  local  government  are  unable  to  suggest  any  means 
by  which,  at  present,  the  electorate  could  introduce 
into  the  various  Councils,  district  or  urban,  borough 
or  county,  a trained  intellectual  leaven.  That  is  a 
simple  statement  of  fact.  The  class  of  people  from  whom 
those  entrusted  with  civic  administration  ought  to  be 
drawn  do  not  get  University  Education  in  Ireland ; 
they  have  no  facility  or  opportunity  to  get  it..  The 
result  on  civic  administration  itself  is,  I think,  de- 
plorable. As  I say  here,  I do  not  think  it-  would  be 
fair  to  blame  the  electorate,  because  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  point  out  how  they  could  substitute  for  the 
existing  members  of  the  various  Boards  any  men  who 
would  have  a much  better  claim  than  they  have  to 
intellectual  training. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Intermediate  sys- 
tem of  education,  twenty-three  years  ago,  Limerick 
schools  have  been  decidedly  successful  in  the 
competitions,  numbers  of  pupils  of  exceptional 
ability,  many  of  them  of  undoubted  brilliancy,  have 
been  brought  through  the  earlier  stages  of  a scholastic 
career,  yet,  except  the  very  few  who  have  entered 
Trinity  College,  not  even  one  man  can  be  found  to-day 
amongst  the  citizens,  or  amongst  those  who  have  gone 
abroad  from  Limerick,  who  possesses  that  intellectual 
training  and  culture  which  a University  alone  can  give. 
All  those  boys  of  brilliant  promise  have,  almost  without 
exception,  been  robbed  of  their  legitimate  development 
by  a positive  and  tangible  disability.  It  will  not  be 
denied  that  the  almost  total  absence  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  of  the  intellectual  development  which  fol- 
lows it,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  unprogressive 
condition  of  a great  part  of  Ireland,  while  the  absence 
of  commercial  and  industrial  progress  renders  difficult 
to  a degree  which  few  realise  the  selection  of  suitable 
careers  for  the  pupils  of  Catholic  schools.  I say  that 
we,  who  are  responsible  for  the  -Catholic  schools,  feel 
intensely  the  difficulty  -of  suggesting  careers  for  them. 
It  is  a very  painful  position  to  be  in,  when  parents  come 
and  aBk  one  what  a boy  is  fit  fox,  to  be  almost  invari- 
ably compelled  to  tell  the  parent  something  that  will 
2 R 
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take  the  boy  out  of  the  country  altogether;  there  is 
practically  nothing  for  them  to  do  at  home,  except  to 
enter  the  already  overstocked  professions.  Of  course, 
the  history  of  modern  times  shows  that  a great  com- 
mercial prosperity,  a great  improvement  in  the  economic 
conditions  of  a country,  follows  in  the  line  of  a really 
good  system  of  education  in  the  country ; and  it  can 
hardly  he  doubted,  I think,  that  a similar  state  of  affairs 
would  prevail  in  Ireland  to  what  has  prevailed  else- 
where, and  that  there  would  be  a very  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  this  country  if  we  had  in 
operation  for  a generation  a really  sound  system  of 
higher  education.  Of  course,  that  would  re-act  upon  the 
schools ; it  would  re-act  upon  the  pupils ; it  would 
stimulate  their  ambitions,  and  it  would  put  before 
them  a fair  and  open  field  for  work  in  order  to  get 
suitable  and  desirable  careers. 

I come  now  to  the  actual  question  of  the  probable 
number  of  candidates  that  might  be  found  in  Ireland 
for  a University  suitable  for  Catholics,  and  acceptable 
to  them.  As  a result  of  my  own  experience,  and  the 
information  derived  from  others,  I propose  to  show  that 
the  failure  of  so  many  Senior  Grade  Intermediate 
students  to  go  on  to  a University  is  due  to  the  want  of 
facilities,  and  that  the  same  is  true,  to  a very  large 
extent,  of  those  students  who  complete  the  Middle 
Grade  course,  but  do  not  go  on  to  the  Senior.  Careful 
calculation  on  this  basis  would  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  260  good  and  desirable  candidates  annually  is  a 
safe  estimate.  I may  mention  here  that  I sent  round 
to  various  schools  of  the  country  sheets  of  queries,  or 
rather  statements,  of  my  own,  on  which  I invited  the 
observations  of  the  heads  of  the  different  schools — 
both  of  the  Diocesan  Colleges  and  of  the 
Colleges  of  the  religious  Orders  of  Priests,  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  and  of  other  brotherhoods  in 
Ireland.  The  first  statement  is: — " Though  at  present 
a large  number  of  students  who  complete  the  Senior 
Grade  course  do  not  think  of  a University  career  I 
believe  that  such  students  would,  in  nearly  every  case, 
seek  such  a career  if  it  were  placed  within  their  reach 
without,  undue  expense.”  Nearly  every  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  schools  has  expressed  absolute  and  entire 
assent  to  that  statement.  “I  believe  the  same  is  true 
of  the  majority  of  those  students  who  voluntarily  com- 
plete the  Middle  Grade  course.”  Here  again  there  is 
hardly  a dissentient  voice  among  the  heads  of  the 
schools.  Thirdly,  I say,  “It  is  my  experience  that 
students  meant  for  ordinary  business  or  commercial 
pursuits,  do  not  usually  complete  the  Middle  Grade 
course,  and  that  those  who  complete  that  course  would, 
in  most  cases,  gladly  embrace  feasible  opportunities 
of  higher  education.”  There,  again,  there  is  practi- 
cally no  dissentient  voice,  and  those  who  do  not  fully 
accept  what  I say,  merely  qualify  it  in  a very  small 
way.  The  fourth  question  I asked  them  was  to  tell  me 
the  probable  number  of  students  that  they  thought  their 
own  schools  would  be  able  to  send  up  annually  to  a 
Catholic  University,  and,  though  I have  not  been  able 
to  get  estimates  from  all  the  schools,  yet  I have  got  a 
very  considerable  number,  and  possibly  it  would  he 
more  convenient  if  I handed  in  the  paper  to  the 
Secretary.  The  figures  worked  out  that  for  the 
Diocesan  Colleges  the  total  would  be.  121.  Now  there 
are  twenty-five  Diocesan  Colleges,  and  I have  figures 
relating  to  only  fourteen.  I have  the  figures  from 
nearly  all  the  more  important  ones,  however,  though 
there  are  a few  important  and  considerable  schools 
which  have  not  sent  me  their  numbers.  The  direct 
estimates  of  the  returns  of  the  other  schools  and  Col- 
leges of  the  religious  Orders,  including  the  Christian 
Brothers, _ give  me  figures  which  amount  to  a total  of 
337,  making  in  all  458.  I may  say  that  whenever  an 
upper  and  a lower  limit  were  mentioned  for  any  school 
I have  taken  the  lower.  Then  I have  taken  no  account 
of  Colleges  such  as  All  (Hallows,  Waterford,  Carlow, 
and  Thurles,  where  students  are  prepared  for  the  priest- 
hood and  largely  for_foreign  missions.  I think  it  right 
to  say,  with  regard  to  these  figures,  that,  of  course,  the 
numbers  returned  to  me  from  the  Diocesan  Colleges 
would,  and  do,  include,  in  many  instances,  ecclesi- 
astics and  students  for  the  priesthood.  I should  not 
think  that  many  such  students  would  be  included  in 
the  numbers  returned  to  me  from  the  Colleges  of  the 
religious  Orders,  but  very  probably  they  would  have 
included  students  who  would  aim  at  the  strictly  tech- 
nical sidd  of  higher  education ; in  other  words,  they 
would  include  the  whole  output  of  their  schools  for 
higher  education.  I strove  to  get  these  figures  made 
as  carefully  and  as  accurately  as  possible,  and  they 
were  sent  to  me  in  reply  to  the  following  query:  — 


“Given  an  acceptable  University,  well-endowed,  and 
offering  a generous  number  of  Scholarships,  r 
believe  that  this  school  could  send  annually  to  suck 
University  the  number  of  candidates  mentioned  in  the 
opposite  column.  Please  state  the  number,  including 
candidates  for  professions,  higher  Civil  Service,  tech- 
nical and  other  teaching  positions.”  Now,  if  w'e  take 
the  number  of  students  who  passed  the  Middle  Grade 
in  the  year  1901,  there  were  614,  of  whom  560  were 
under  the  limit  of  age  for  competition,  for  prizes  and 
Exhibitions.  In  the  Senior  Grade  of  the  same  year 
332  students  passed,  299  of  them  being  under  the  Senior 
Grade  age  limit.  Taking  it  roughly  that  75  per  cent- 
of  these  students  are  Roman  Catholics,  that  proportion 
of  half  the  Middle  Grade  would  be  230,  and  of  the 
whole  of  the  Senior  Grade,  249.  I take  it  that  half  the 
Middle  Grade  is  rather  under  what  we  ought  to  take 
and  considerably  under  what  we  ought  to  take  as  the- 
number  of  students  who  would  probably  go  on  for 
University  Education  if  they  had  reasonable  facilities 
because  a large  number  of  the  Middle  Grade  students 
matriculate  in  the  Royal  University,  or  go  through  the 
Entrance  examination  for  one  or  other  of  the  profes- 
sions ; therefore  they  disappear  without  going  into  the 
Senior  Grade.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  250  is  a 
fair  estimate  to  base  on  the  Intermediate  returns.  The 
Senior  Grade  gives  us,  taking  75  per  cent,  o-f  the 
students  as  Catholics,  249  'Catholics  passing  the  ex- 
amination. 75  per  cent,  of  half  the  Middle  Grade  gives 
us  230,  bub  we  ought  to  take  73  per  cent,  of  consider- 
ably more  than  half  the  Middle  Grade— probably  of 
three-quarters  of  the  Middle  Grade— and  that  would 
give  us  a much  larger  number.  These  figures  have  to 
he  taken  in  connection  with  the  statements  furnished 
to  me — which  I can  leave  with  the  Secretary— by  the 
schools,  of  their  absolute  agreement  with  the  view 
that  in  nearly  every  case  these  students  would  seek  a 
University  career,  if  it  were  really  open  to  them,  and  if 
it  were  really  put  within  their  reach.  In  that  con- 
nection, I may  point  out  that  the  figures  sent  to  me 
by  some  of  the  schools  appeared  to  he  unduly  large, 
hut  one  little  argument  that  came  enclosed  in  one  of 
the  letters  showed  me  that  the  error  was  on  my  side. 
One  Diocesan  College — Stiinnierbill  College,  Sligo — en- 
closed me  the  list  of  students  from  that  College  who 
passed  at  'the  Matriculation  of  the  Royal  University  in 
the  year  1901  at  the  Midsummer  examination,  and  I 
find  that  exactly  twenty  students  from  that  one  College 
alone  passed  the  examination,  and  yet.  the  Head  of 
that  College  in  sending  to  me  his  probable  annual  output 
gives  the  number  as  twelve,  not  twenty.  Estimating 
in  that  way,  I came  to  the  conclusion  myself  that  250 
was  a perfectly  safe  estimate  from  the  Intermediate 
results.  I find  that  the  figures  actually  supplied  to  me 
from  the  Colleges  would  put  the  number  very  much 
higher  than  that. — as  many  as  468.  This  number,  as  I 
have  said,  would  probably  include  ecclesiastical  stu- 
dents in  the  Diocesan  Colleges  in  many  instances,  and 
wmud  include,  students  for  the  purely  technical  side  of 
higher  education.  But  when  all  reasonable  deduction 
is  made  for  these,  and  when  you  take  into  consideration 
furthermore,  that  there  are  several  important  schools 
from  which  I have  not  received  returns  unfortunately, 
it  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me  that  the  deductions  on  the 
one  side  and  the  additions  on  the  other  would  not  go 
very  near  to  balancing  one  another,  and  that  you  might 
count  on  something  in  the  neighbourhood  of  300  stu- 
dents annually  for  a Catholic  University,  or  a Univer- 
sity which  would  he  entirely  acceptable  to  Catholics, 
cir  Sa^  aPark  fri>m  any  question  of  the  affiliation 
of  Maynooth,  because,  whatever  may  be  done  with 
regard  to  that,  I think  that  a certain  proportion  of 
our  ecclesiastical  students  should  necessarily  read  the 
University  course  in  the  University  proper ; it  would 
prove  a necessity  of  the  case.  And  a good  many  would 
ho.d  that  it  would  he  very  desirable  that  the  average 
student  should  read  a University  course  proper,  but 
that  is  a point  on  whicli  I do  nob  wish  to  express  a 
positive  opinion.  I merely  say  that  we  should  like  to 
see  the  literary  and  liberal  side  of  the  education  of  the 
students  for  the  priesthood  developed  on  the  very  best 
lines  that  can  possibly  he  made  available  for  them  in 
the  country.  I do  not  think  there  is  much  more  that 
I need  say  on  this  point,  except  to  point  out  that  any 
tear  of  the  possibility  of  these  figures  being  an  over- 
estimate  is  prevented  by  the  consideration , that  the 
establishment  of  a University  for  Catholics  would  lead  at 
once  to  the  registration  of  Secondary  teachers,  therefore, 

• v c*ea*m?  a and  important  body  of  graduates-— 
whether  the  teachers  were  priests  or  laymen  that,  I 
take  it,  would  be  equally  true — that  it  would  forthwith 
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lead  to  a very  considerable  number  of  Primary  School 
teachers  seeking  University  qualifications,  that  the 
Councils  of  the  Counties  and  County  Boroughs 
-would  establish  Bursaries  or  Scholarships,  not  im- 
probably fifty  throughout  the  country,  anil  that  a large 
number  of  women  graduates  would  be  sent  up  from  the 
Catholic  schools.  These  points  I mention  as  showing 
that  there  axe  many  perfectly  undeveloped  sources  in 
the  country,  at  the  present  moment-,  which  would  give 
a large  number  of  candidates  for  University  Education 
if  University  Education  were  offered  to  them.  Further, 
the  active  beginning  of  practical  scientific  and  technical 
education  holds  considerable  possibilities  of  future 
candidates,  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to  attempt  an 
exact  estimate  now,  though  it  is  quite  certain  that  in 
three  or  four  years  there  will  be  many  students  quite 
ready  for  University  training  on  the  scientific  side. 
IV e want  Science  teachers  in  our  schools,  and  we  cannot 
get  them  in  Ireland,  except  teachers  who  are  trained  in 
such  a fashion  that  the  Department  feels  that  it  can 
insist  upon  only  the  minimum  qualification— the  very 
minimum  qualification  which  would  enable  the  teacher 
to  teach  the  work  that  is  laid  down  for  the  schools. 
Under  the  working  of  the  new  Act  of  Parliament  we 
have  Technical  Education  Committees  in  the  counties 
arid  the  boroughs  of  Ireland.  These  are  looking  out 
for  Science  teachers  of  various  kinds,  and  their  almost 
universal  experience  is,  that  they  have  to  send  over 
to  England  or  to  Scotland  for  teachers.  They  are  not 
to  be  had  in  Ireland.  I myself  applied  last  year  to 
the  best  source  that  I thought-  available  in  Dublin  for 
a teacher  of  Art,  and  the  Principal  of  the  school  to 
which  I applied  wrote  back  to  me  to  say  thab  he 
Tegretted  he  did  not  know  of  anyone  in  Ireland  whom 
he  could  recommend,  and  that  the  best  thing  he  could 
•do  for  me  was  to  give  me  the  address  in  London  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Art  Masters,  and 
it  was  through  him  that  I got  an  Art  Master  ultimately. 
In  Ireland,  neither  for  Science,  nor  for  Art,  nor  for 
anything  thab  goes  beyond  what  an  ordinary  school 
can  do,  have  we  any  body  of  Catholic  men  capable  of 
undertaking  the  work  of  teaching.  We  have  a strong 
hope  aroused  within  us  by  recent  legislation,  that  the 
need  for  such  men  will  grow'  rapidly,  that  technical 
education  will  spread,  that  all  our  education  will  lie 
raised  to  a better  and  more  practical  level,  and  that, 
not  merely  for  our  Science  and  Art  teaching,  but  for 
every  part  of  our  teaching,  it  may  be  possible  in  a 
short  time  for  the  public  authority  of  the  country  to 
have  an  absolute  guarantee  of  the  efficiency,  in  the 
matter  of  qualification,  of  all  our  teachers.  That  we 
look  forward  to  as  a thing  to  'be  desired,  and  a thing 
that  we  hope  for.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  look 
w . ,^?e  keenest  and  most  earnest  hope  to  the 
possibility  that  now  undoubtedly  exist®,  of  securing 
higher  education  for  Catholics  in  Ireland,  and  of 
enabling  us  to  carry  out  the  better  ideals  that  we  have 
before  our  minds,  but  which  we  are  at  present  pre- 
vented from  carrying  out  simply  by  want  of  means. 

I would  merely  say  one  word  in  reference  to  the 
number  of  Irish  candidates  for  the  Civil  Service,  and 
tlieir  treatment  in  connection  with  University  Bdu- 
caton.  As  I have  mentioned  already,  the  number  is 
very  large,  arid  they  come  almost  exclusively  from  the 
w''  , t class,  intellectually,  of  the  pupils-  in  Ireland. 
What  happens  is  that  these  boys,  as  I have  already 
pointed  out,  do  not  even  compete  for  the  higher 
positions  in  the  Civil  Service,  which  I am  firmly 
convinced  they  would  be  able  to  fill  most  usefully  '; 
•and  even  the  positions  they  do  compete  for,  and  tlie 
positions  they  occupy  in  the  Civil  Service,  they  enter 
without  anything  like  sufficient  or  suitable  preparation, 
aeir  preparation  begins  and  ends  with  the  assistance 
^hey  can  get  from  some  grinding  establishment-.  I do 
ot  think  the  public  authority  of  the  country  can  feel 
at  it  is  doing  the  best — as  I am  sure  it  means  to  do — 
on  I™  tCaurlkry,  wlien  the  very  best  intellect  of  the 
untry  13  simply  thrown  away  through  want  of  op- 
uVufty-  The  very  best  intellect  of  the  country, 
_!ctl  initially  puts  itself  at  the  service  of  the  country 

™e  Civil  Service,  is  thrown  away  for  want  of 
.L,  ?er,  opportunity,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  all  the 
a Jr’  3 *or  ,secu^ar  professions  in  Ireland  are  put  at 
.*=™7.°us  disadvantage,  because  they  have  no  means 
ml,  i i ^lat  higher  education  which  would  raise  the 
•count  tCme  t*16  Professi°nal  an(*  social  life  of  the 

* suppose  that  most  of  the  250  boys,  to  take 
n ' l quite  roughly  would  be  the  children  of 
view  6 °*  Em,a^  means  ? — That  would  depend  on  what 
we  take  of  small  means.  We  have  not  in 


Ireland  a large  wealthy  class  among  the  Catholics. 
They  would  be  of  comparatively  small  means,  but  I 
should  not  say  they  would  be  the  children  of  people  of 
absolutely  small  means. 

9161.  At  all  events,  they  would  be  people  of  such 
means  as  to  require  them  to  look  ahead,  and  consider 
what  their  children  were  going  to  do  after  they  had 
left  College  ?— Certainly. 

9162.  What  occupations  or  careers  would  you  con- 

template for  your  250  students,  or  whatever  the  number 
may  be  once  they  had  passed  through  College? — I have 
endeavoured  to  meet  that  in  this  way.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  the  professions 

9163.  Which  you  said  are  over-stocked? — Over- 
stocked, yes  ; but  there  will  always  be  a considerable 
proportion  of  students  looking  to  the  professions  ; even 
though  they  are  over-stocked,  students  do  not  cease  to 
look  to  the  professions.  If  they  did,  the  supply  would 
soon  fall  below  the  demand.  But  as  a matter  of  fact,  I 
take  it  that  a considerable  number  of  students  will  al- 
ways be  going  for  the  professions. 

9164.  Dwelling  on  that  for  a moment,  I have  been 
struck  by  the  number  of  witnesses  from  all  quarters  of 
the  compass,  religiously  and  socially,  who  have  dwelt 
upon  the  fact  that  in  Ireland  the  professions  are  over- 
stocked. You  apparently  quite  share  that  view?— I 
share  that  view,  yes ; I think  we  could  do  with  fewer 
professional  men. 

9165.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  with  consider- 
able emphasis  and  authority  upon  that,  told  us  that  he 
thought  one  of  the  great  needs  in  Ireland  was  to  divert 
some  of  the  clever  youths  from  the  literary  careers  to 
industrial  careers.  Do  you  agree  in  that? — The  great 
difficulty  there  would  be  to  know  what  future  was  before 
them  in  the  industrial  careers  in  Ireland.  The  number 
of  careers  open  to  boys  in  the  industrial  sphere  is  not 
very  large,  except  in  Belfast  and  that  neighbourhood. 

9166.  Now  then,  to  resume  our  inquiry  as  to  the 
future  of  the  250.  Some  would  go  tc  the  professions, 
albeit  they  were  over-stocked  ? — Yes. 

9167.  Then  what  next? — You  would  still  have  the 
Civil  Service  candidates  ; there  would  be  a considerable 
number  of  candidates  for  the  higher  and  the  very 
highest  positions  in  the  Civil  Service. 

9168.  Then  what  more? — Then  we  have  the  teaching 
profession,  which,  I hope,  a University  would  simply 
create  for  us.  Then  the  Primary  teachers  of  the  coun- 
try— those  who  are  ambitious  of  becoming  head-masters 
in  the  more  important  Primary  Schools,  many  of  which 
are  very  good  positions — these  would  inevitably  seek 
University  degrees  and  University  qualifications,  in 
order  to  stamp  themselves  as  specially  fitted  for  such 
positions,  because  they  have  to  get  every  position  by 
competition  with  a great  many  others.  Then  you  have 
the  various  positions  which  will  be  arising  in  the  country 
through  local  government — the  spread,  development, 
and  more  complete  organisation  of  local  government — 
because  the  positions  of  secretaries,  treasurers,  and  offi- 
cials of  various  sorts  in  connection  with  the  County  and 
Borough  Councils  of  the  country  will  be  well-paid  posi- 
tions. Hitherto  these  positions  have  been  occupied  by 
men  who  have  not  had  any  very  high  training,  and  I 
have  very  little  doubt  that  if  men  with  the  higher  train- 
ing were  offering  themselves  for  these  positions,  it 
would  be  held  to  be  a very  great  advantage  to  have  such 

9169.  They  are,  I suppose,  mostly  solicitors  and  en- 
gineers, are  they  not? — Not  altogether,  my  lord.  In 
connection  with  every  County  Council  yon  have  a num- 
ber of  people  holding  very  important  positions  that  are 
not  professional — secretaries,  accountants,  and  people 
of  that  sort.  At  the  present  time  their  work  is  done  by 
people  who  have  not  had  a particularly  high  education. 
Important  work  of  that  kind,  which  really  means  the 
organisation  of  the  whole  country,  would  be  best  done 
by  men  whose  minds  are  thoroughly  trained. 

9170.  'What  else? — We  hope  to  see  better  things  in 
Ireland.  We  hope  to  see  an  improvement  in  the  com- 
mercial condition  of  the  country — increasing  pros- 
perity—because,  unhappily,  things  are  not  very  pros- 
perous in  the  country  at  the  present  time  ; and  I think 
that  a University  would  probably  have  a great  deal  to 
do  with  bringing  about  that  very  improvement. 

9171.  I suppose  you  would  expect  some  of  these  stu- 
dents to  go  abroad? — Certainly.  A great  number  of 
them  would  go  to  the  Colonies,  particularly  of  those 
who  seek  the  Civil  Service. 

9172.  And  some,  I suppose,  would  invade  England 
and  Scotland? — Some;  yes. 

9173.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Heaxy. — At  present,  in  the  lay 
professions — solicitors,  doctors,  and  so  forth — very  few 
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of  the  Roman  Catholics  have  a degree  1 — Very  few  ; 
scarcely  any. 

9174.  And  still  fewer  have  received  a University 
training  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  ? — Scarcely  any. 

9175.  I suppose  you  would  think  it  desirable  that 
these  professional  men  should  have  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing a University  training?— I think  it  is  most  desirable. 

9176.  And,  of  course,  a great  many  of  these  students 
receive  their  secondary  education  in  your  schools? — 
Yes. 

9177.  That  would  be  another  important  element? — 
That  is  what  I meant  in  reply  to  the  Chairman — that, 
of  course,  these  students  for  professional  careers  will, 
and  must,  continue  in  considerable  numbers,  and  that 
I should  hope  to  see  them  choose  a University  career, 
instead  of  what  I may  call  the  apprenticeship  method 
of  attaining  their  profession  which  they  adopt  at  pre- 
sent. 


9178.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — There  is  a class  of  pro- 
fessions which  are  certainly  not  over-stocked  in  Ireland 
by  Irishmen,  and  it  is  a numerous  class.  They  often 
come  before  me  as  a judge.  I refer  to  scientific  experts 
of  various  kinds— mechanical  engineer's,  electrical  en- 
gineers, and  scientific  persons  of  various  kinds — who 
are  examined  in  Courts  of  Justice  as  witnesses.  I know 
they  are  a numerous  class  .in  Ireland,  and  I also  know 
that,  as  a rule,  they  have  not  obtained  their  qualifica- 
tions or  education  in  Ireland.  I suppose  you  would 
add  those  to  your  enumeration  of  the  classes  of  occupa- 
tions which  would  be  open  to  your  students  ? — Certainly. 
I believe  that  such  men,  in  all  the  higher  and  more  im- 
portant positions  in  connection  with  any  considerable 
works  that  may  be  got  up  in  Ireland,  will  require  ad- 
vanced scientific  teaching  on  the  technical  side. 

9179.  Thank  you.  This  is  not  the  first  time  I have . 
received  valuable  information  from  you  when  sitting 
on  a Commission  inquiring  into  educational  matters. 

9180.  Dr.  Starxie. — Of  the  458  students  that  these 
gentlemen  to  whom  you  referred  the  matter  thought 
would  be  possible  candidates  for  a University  degree, 
or  for  entrance  to  a University,  do  you  think  that  any 
large  number  would  be  able  to  go  to  a University 
without  Scholarships — because,  of  course,  no  University 
would  provide  Bursaries  for  458  students  ? — I think  a 
very  considerable  number  of  them  would  be  able  to  go 
without  Scholarships. 

9181.  I do  not  know  whether  you  ascertained  from  the 
headmasters  of  these  Colleges  how  many  of  these  stu- 
dents could  afford  a University  course  if  not 
helped  by  money  ? — I should  be  inclineld  to  look  at  it 
in  this  light.  I made  a contrast  between  students  for 
secular  professions  and  their  financial  difficulties  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  facilities  offered  to  students  for 
the  priesthood  on  the  other  hand.  Now,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  I think  it  will  work  out  that,  roughly  speaking, 
about  half  the  students  in  Maynooth  pay  in  full.  I 


do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  have  half  paying  in  full 
and  half  paying  nothing,  but  that  is  what  it  comes  tb 
On  the  average  you  might  say  that  a student  paw 
half  his  way  through  Maynooth.  Judging  in  the  sar™ 
way  of  University  candidates,  I should  be  inclined  to 
think  that  you  might  very  fairly  put  down  half,  and  T 
should  imagine  far  more  than  half  as  paying,  because 
many  students  receive  the  benefit  of  the  endowment  in 
Maynooth  who  do  not  really  require  it.  But  there  would 
always  be  amongst  that  number  of  458  students  a verv 
considerable  proportion,  I admit,  of  particularly  clever 
boys  who  would  not  have  any  chance  whatever  of  setting- 
on  to  a University  without  Scholarships.  B 

9182.  No  doubt.  But  do  you  not  think  that  life  at  a 
University  m Dublin  would  be  very  much  more  exDen 
sive  than  life  at  Maynooth  ? — I should  say  so 

9183.  Do  you  know  what  the  annual  expenditure  on 
each  student  at  Maynooth  would  come  to?— The  annual 
expenditure  on  a student  in  Maynooth  would  come  to 
about  £40, 1 should  think  ; that  is  a minimum. 

9184.  From  what  I know  of  a University,  I should 

say  it  would  be  very  unlikely  that  a student  in  Dublin 
could  support  himself,  paying  his  College  fees,  for  less 
than  £80  a year?— I quite  see  that;  but  the  Maynooth 
course  is  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  average  University 
course.  1 


9185.  But  is  the  year  twice  as  long? — No;  but  the 
student  spends  seven  years  in  Maynooth.  Parents  in 
Ireland,  generally  speaking,  lay  by  money  to  make  pro- 
vision for  their  children ; they  are  prepared  to  spend 
a certain  amount  of  money.  If  they  have  to  educate 
their  boys  for  four  years  only,  they  are  quite  prepared 
to  spend  twice  as  much  per  annum  as  they  are  if  they 
have  to  educate  them  for  eight  years.  They  do  not  pay 
out  of  their  annual  income  so  much  as  out  of  a fixed 
sum. 

9186.  Chairman.— Thank  you  ; we  are  much  obliged 
for  the  evidence  you  have  given  ?— There  is  just  one 
little  point  in  connection  with  this,  turning  back  for  a 
moment,  that  I should  like  to  mention.  Looking  at  the 
question  of  numbers  from  another  point  of  view,  I find 
that  Belgium  has  76  University  students  per  100,000 
of  population  ; Bavaria  has  77  ; Greece,  before  the  war, 
had  141 ; Prussia  lias  22  Catholic  students  per  100,000 
of  Catholic  population,  and  the  smallness  of  that  num- 
ber has  to  be  specially  explained  by  the  large  number 
and  the  poverty  of  Polish  labourers.  Louvain  Univer- 
sity has  25  students  per  100,000  of  the  total  population 
of  Belgium.  Now,  20  per  100,000  Roman  Catholics  in 
Ireland  would  be  700  University  students,  while  30 
per  100,000  would.be  1,050,  so  that  I think  that  comes 
m as  a confirmation  of  the  estimate  that  I made,  be- 
cause 250  students,  on  an  average  course  of  four  years, 
would  be  1,000. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  10 th  June. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH  DAY. 

TUESDAY,  10th  JUNE,  1902. 

AT  10.30  o’clock,  a.m. 

At  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  Earlsfort-terrace,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Madden,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  p.c.  (in  the  Chair) ; The  Most  Rev.  John 
Healy,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Clonfert;  Professor  John  Rhys,  M.A.,  d.litt.  ; Professor  J. 
Lorrain  Smith,  m.a.,  m.d.  ; William  J.  M.  Starkie,  Esq.,  litt.d.  ; Rev.  Professor  R.  H.  F. 
Dickey,  m.a.,  d.d.  ; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Douglas  Hyde,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  m.h.i.a.,  President  of  the  Gaelic  League,  examined. 


9187.  Mr  Justice  Madden. — Dr.  Hyde,  you  hold  tihe 
Degree  of  LL.D.  of  the  University  of  Dublin? — Yes,  my 
lord. 

9188.  You  attend  here  in  a representative  character, 
I believe,  on  behalf  of  the  Gaelic  League? — Yes. 

9189.  You  are  aware  that  our  inquiries  here  are 
limited  to  the  question  of  University  Education,  and 
any  other  branches  of  the  subject  leading  up  to  or  con- 
nected with  University  Education,  and  you  will  bear 
that  in  mind  in  your  evidence? — Yes. 

9190.  Would  you,  in  your  own  way,  give  us  your 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  study  of  Gaelic,  with  special 
reference  to  University  Education? — Yes,  I will  try 
to  do  that.  The  Gaelic  League  deputed  me  to  give 
evidence  for  them  'before  tills  Commission,  as  to  whaifc 
their  idea  was  of  the  kind  of  University  which,  if  it 
was  to  be  a success,  would  be  required  in  Ireland, 
and  I think  I had  better  say,  before  I go  further,  that 
the  Gaelic  League  is  not  a political  body,  nor  is  it 
an  industrial  body,  but  it  is  what  I might  call  am 
educational  body  tinged  with  an  industrial  strain. 
Its  aim  is  to  reform  all  education  in  Ireland,  from  the 
National  Sdhool  to  the  University,  upon  native  and 
autochthonous  lines.  It  believes  that  until  this  be  done 
eduoation  will  never  get  a real  grip  upon  the  Irish 
people.  The  Gaelic  League  has  over  400  affiliated 
branches,  and  they  are  conducting  class  work,  and  other 
teaching,  upon  these  lines — teaching  the  people  to  re- 
spect themselves,  and  to  know  something  about  them- 
selves, their  language,  and  their  history.  These  branches 
are  to  be  found  in  every  county  and  in  every  city  in 
Ireland.  They  are  comprised  of  mem  and  women  of 
all  descriptions  of  politics  and  of  all  religions.  The 
Gaelic  League  has  never  shown,  the  slightest  disposition 
to  take  part  in  either  party  politics  or  polemics.  It 
reaffirmed  this  principle  unanimously  at  its  last  con- 
gress. It  is  an  almost  purely  educational  body,  Whose 
aim  is  to  develop  Ireland  from  within  itself,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  make  education  in  Ireland  as  effective 
a3  possible,  by  developing  what  is  instinctive  in  the 
people.  We  believe  that  all  real  education  Should  have 
its  roots  in  the  hearts  and  feelings  of  the  people; 
ahould  be  such  as  the  people  will  naturally  respond  to. 
We  believe  that  the  plastering  on  of  a foreign  outside 
busk,  called  by  courtesy,  education,  is  the  very  negation 
of  that  real  education  which  draws  out  of  men  anld 
jromen  what  is  latent  in  them  because  it  touches  the 
feelings  and  the  souL 

The  Gaelic  League  has  the  'beet  possible  reason 

j,  believing  that  if  Ireland  is  to  become  a really 
cultured  country,  and  an  artistic  country,  she  must 
cease  to  imitate,  and  must  take  up  the  thread  of  her 
past,  and  develop  from  within  upon  native  lines. 
I A nlonw?lfc  Ireland  broke  with  her  own  Gaelic  past 
(and  that  is  only  a few  score  years  ago),  she  fell  away 
1 from'  all  intellectual  and  artistic  effort.  She 

t muslc®l  instruments,  she  lost  her  music,  she 
osf  her  games,  she  lost  her  language  and  popular 
/ hi^re’  ^-^h  her  language  she  lost  her  intell- 
ectuality. The  attempt  to  impose  foreign  games  anld 

usic  and  poetry  from  outside,  in  place  of  what  she  has 
f181)  has  been  futile.  .The  harp  and  the  bag-pipe  may 
_,7e  been  extinguished,  but  it  is  only  to  have  their 
P see  taken  by  the  concertina  and  the  melodeon.  The 
game  of  hurling  may  have  been  largely  wiped  out,  but 


the  game  of  cricket  has  never  been  substituted  for  it. 
The  poems  of  Ossian  and  of  Owen  Roe  are,  indeed, 
forgotten,  but  have  they  been  replaced  by  Tennyson 
or  Wordsworth?  They  have  been  replaced  by  nothing. 

We  had  in  Gaelic  Ireland  an  art  which  evolved  a 
school  of  design  that  was  distinguished  throughout 
Europe,  and  whose  remains  (to  be  seen  to-day  only  in 
our  museums  and  our  ruins)  testify  as  well  to  the 
marvellous  skill  of  the  craftsman,  as  to  tlbe  genius  of 
the  artist.  To-day,  art  has  utterly  disappeared,  and  we 
believe  that  in  consequence  of  its  disappearance  even 
our  industries  have  suffered. 

We  believe  in  our  hearts  that  the  only  way  of  spread- 
ing true  education  in  this  country  is  to  meet  the  people 
half  way,  and  begin  with  what  they  can  appreciate 
and  will  assimilate.  The  extraordinary  success  of  the 
Gaelic  League,  acting  on  these  lines,  affords  a remark- 
able proof  that  people  who  will  not  respond  to  other 
educational  systems,  will  respond  with  eagerness  to 
something  which  is  instinctive  in  them,  and  which 
they  can  call  their  own.  Started  only  nine  years  ago 
by  a few  nameless  people,  tihe  League  has,  within  that 
period,  brought  a certain  degree  of  culture,  of  litera- 
ture, and  of  music,  tome  to  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  Irishmen  and  women,  whose  ancestors  had  once  been 
cultured,  but  who  had  themselves  no  culture  of  any 
kind,  because  they  had  failed  to  assimilate  a culture 
that  was  foreign  to  them.  The  Gaelic  League  has,  in 
fact,  established  a kind  of  University  of  its  own. 
Hundreds  of  pounds  are  given  away  in  prizes  for  litera- 
ture, oratory,  music,  and  singing,  at  its  annual  festival,, 
which  they  call  the  Oireachtas.  It  has  established' 
summer  schools  on  the  American  system.  It  owns  a 
weekly  and  monthly  paper.  It  owns  spacious  premises, 
and  a staff  of  secretaries,  organisers,  and  officers,  to 
which  . it  pays  over  £1,000  a year.  It  has  now 
marked  out  a three  years’  course  in  the  Irish  language, 
anld  it  will  conduct  examinations  annually  ; it  will 
give  certificates  or  degrees.  A certificate  from  the 
League  will,  no  doubt,  be  eagerly  sought  for  by  hundreds 
of  schoolmasters  and  others.  It  will  be,  in  this  way, 
both  a teaching  and  an  examining  body.  Its  classes 
give  the  teaching,  its  examiners,  meeting  and  examin- 
ing in  Dublin,  will  issue  certificates  of  competence. 

Now,  witJh  regard  to  literature,  it  is  well  known  that 
few  books  are  read  in  Ireland;  publishers  regard  Ire- 
land as  almost  a negligable  quantity;  yet  what  has  the 
Gaelic  League  found  ? The  total  output  of  the  Gaelic 
League  press  last  year  exceeded  a quarter  of  a million 
books  and  pamphlets  (of  oourse,  many  of  them  primary 
books  published  at  cheap  prices,  but  not  all1  of  them, 
for  many  were  editiones  principes  of  Irish  poets  never 
published  before),  and  toe  total  sale  almost  touched 
200,000.  Almost  the  only  business  done  in  Ireland  in 
the  publishing  line,  is  done  by  the  Gaelic  League  in 
Irish,  although  toe  Irish  speakers  are  only  one  in 
seven,  or  so,  of  toe  entire  population.  All  the  native 
and  energising  culture  of  Ireland  lies  with  them.  And 
how  has  the  machinery  for  all  this  been  financed?  It 
has  not  been  by  the  great  or  by  the  wealthy  I assure  you. 
It  has  been  by  toe  pennies  of  the  poor.  When,  in  the 
month  of  March  last,  we  set  aside  the  week  upon  which 
fell  Saint  Patrick’s  Day  to  make  an  appeal  for  funds  to 
the  people,  "the  people  subscribed  to  us  about  £2, OCX), 
of  which  over  £203  was  collected  in  pennies,  half- 


Dublin. 
June  10, 190*. 


Douglas 
Hyde,  Esq., 

LID.,  M.B.LA. 
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Duhuk.  pennies,  and,  I believe,  hundreds  of  farthings 
, — — „ 83  wellj  and  sent  to  the  bank  in  copper. 

June  1<U002.  Now,  why  is  this?  Why  have  we  seized  such 
Douglas  k°ld  upon  the  popular  imagination?  Why  have 
Hyde,  Esq.,  wo  been  enabled,  with  only  the  pennies  of  the 
U..D.,  m.r.i.a.  P°°r  behind  us,  to  organise  so  huge  a scheme  of  teach- 
ing? It  is  because  we  are  giving  in  return  something 
that  is  appreciated.  It  is  because  we  are  making 
Ireland  interesting  for  the  Irish  ; because  we  are 
appealing  to  the  national  factor  in  education.  We 
desire  that  any  future  University,  which  may  chance 
to  be  the  outcome  of  this  Commission,  shall  be  such  as 
shall  also  appeal  to  the  national  factor  in  education. 
I was  very  much  struck  by  the  interesting  evidence 
about  the  University  of  Wales  given  by  Doctor  Owen 
and  Professor  Reichel,  and  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  Court  of  Governors,  which  is  the 
supreme  governing  body  of  that  University,  is  chosen 
by  tire  _ County  'Councils.  This  at  once  brings  the 
University  into  touch  with  the  national  life.  Not  less 
remarkable  is  it  that  it  was  a series  of  meetings  organ- 
ised  by  the  Cnnmeodorion  Society  in  connection  with 
the  Eisteddfod  which  most  strongly  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a University.  Wales  really  seems  to 
have  so-ved,  as  perhaps  no  other  part  of  the  Three 
Kingdoms  has  done,  the  problem  of  University  teaching 
for  the  masses,  and  the  reason  is  evident,  because,  to 
quote  from  Dr.  Owen,  " it  originated  by  a thoroughly 
popular  movement,  one  that  sprang  from  toe  very 
heart  of  Welsh  popular  life."  Talking  of  the  union 
of  the  three  Colleges,  which  constitute  the  Universitv, 
Professor  Reiclhel  was  equally  emphatic;  “Most  im- 
portant of  all,”  he  said,  “it  was  only  by  their  union 
that  the  support  of  the  Welsh  national  sentiment— 
an  element  of  the  greatest  value— could  be  taken  full 
advantage  of.”  (2nd  Report,  p.  20-3.)  We  would  like 
that  full  advantage  should  be  taken  of  Irish  national 
sentiment  in  the  same  way.  Mr.  Owen  M.  Edwards, 
of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  was,  I believe,  the  scholar 
chosen  m 1893  by  the  Government  of  the  day,  when 
they  were  petitioned  for  a charter,  to  report  upon  to© 
prospects  of  (higher  education  in  Wales.  This  Mr. 
Edwards,  writing  to  me  a year  or  two  ago,  used  these 
remarkable  words,  “The  influence  of  the  study  of 
W elsh  is  already  beginning  to  tell  upon  the  literature 
p j®e  country.  There  is  a great  demand  for  reprints 
-of  to©  Glassies,  numerous  in  Welsh  as  in  Irish,  and  too 
press  is  becoming  more  active  every  day.  Within  the 
last  twenty  years  literary  activity  has  been  doubled  ; 
and  the  demand  for  Welsh  books  on  Literature,  His- 
tory, Science,  etc.,  is  far  greater  than  the  supply. 
The  schools  and  the  University,  by  giving  a more  irn- 
w u!  rL  1 We3®b  after  year,  has  given 

Welsh  literature  an  impetus,  a discipline,  and  a spirit 
of  progress  that  have  exceedeid  our  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. We  have  gained  in  every  direction  by 
giving  Welsh  an  important  place  in  our  whole  system, 
from  the  infant  classes  to  the  University  course. 

Our  popular  literature  has  been  revived  and  brought 
amder  inspiring  foreign  influence,  and  we  have  gamed 
• all  this  whilst  also  gaining  a greater  knowledge  of 
English  and  of  English  Literature.”  S 

Now,  that  is  entirely  our  experience  also.  When  toe 
Gaelic  League  came  into  existence,  it/lie  national  lan- 
■ ?-fg0  7*£  a5sol,utel7  ignored  as  a factor  in  national 
life.  A hundred  years  ago  it  was  spoken  up  to  the 
fKn  a'nd  ■unk3®rstoo'd  ky  everybody  outside 

toe  Scotch  settlers  m North-east  Ulster.  It  was 
wl^d,out  of  . existence  by  the  so-called  National 
schools,  which  practically  refused  education  to  anyone 
wiio.  could  not  speak  English.  The  Gaelic  League  first 
•set  itself  to  influence  the  Board  of  National  Education, 

“ those  schools 

where  the  parents  desired  it.  And  they 
■».  «w*Mrful  that  while  prior  to 
i e,^atTal  1?n?uag6  1,ad  found  a way 
mto  only  139  schools,  it  is  now  taught  in  1,300  ad- 
**  set  itself  to  persuade  toe 

^ •favI°\Board  to  ad°Pfc  a similar  policy, 
and  m that  .also  it  has  been  so  successful  that,  altoomto 
the  national  language  was  a year  or  two  ago  strong 
discouraged  and  penalized,,  and  marked  below  foreign 
languages,  it  now  ranks  as  an  alternative  subject  in 
complete  .equality  with  all  others.  J 

^i0  UqP*  felt  it  possible  that,  as  an  outcome 
of  this  Commission,  a new  University  may  he  estab- 

me  to  lay  its  views  before  you  with  regard  to  higher 
ialso-  These  views  are,  in  brief,  the  necessity 
of  bringing  any  such  University  as  may  be  established 
into  contact  with  the  people,  as  the  Univereity  ofwX 


baa  been  brought,  and  to  secure  that  the  nation*! 
factor,  and  the  national  language,  shall  be  predomiZ!* 
in  any  education  that  it  shall  give.  an* 

I’he  CMic  leis.,0  tea  be™  steadily  actuate!  W 
the  belief  that  m Bus  oorattay  education,  must  £ 
intellectually  nationalised,  and  that  it  wid  then  but 
not  till  then,  re-act  upon,  our  economics.  Tlie’  yerr 
deep  and  reel  economic  movement-,  which  is  taking 
pip  upon  Ireland,  in  the  form  of  dairying  a»J 
societies,  and  home  industries,  whose  -members  number 
I should  say,  close  upon  70,000  people,  has  inetinctivelv 
souglit  for  and  found  support  from  toe  intellectual 
movement.  Having  first  succeed'd!  in  founding  eccrn 
omic  and  dairying  centres,  people  speedily  discovered 
that  to-  increase  their  economic  effectiveness,  tihev  must 
stimulate  the  interest  of  their  supporters  all  along  the 
me  of  national  development,  and  it  is  the  commonest 
thing  for  these  societies  to  strengthen  themselves  bv 
grafting  our  intellectual  movement  on  to  tilieir  economic 
one,  and  thus,  m connection  with  what  was  primarily 
an  industrial  movement,  we  find  a revival  of  the  native 
dances,  music,  and  language,  and  the  establishment  of 
village  libraries  full  of  Irish  books,  as  a glance  at  toe 
reports  of  toe  brandies  in  any  number  in  their  organ 
wall  show.  Tlie  development  of  these  social  anld  in 
tdlectual  activities  cannot  fail  to  have  an  important 
effect  in  staying  too  emigration  of  the  people  from  the 
country  to  toe  towns  which,  I believe,  is  such  an 
important  problem  m English  life  to-day.  Unhappily 
our  town  is  America.  Make  Ireland  intellectually 
interesting,  and  toe  people  will  desire  to  live  in  it 
and  develop  it.  We  believe  that  one  great  cause  of 
our  decayed  industries,  and  dwindling  population,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our  education  from  highest 
to  lowest  has  been  an  education  for  export,  and  not  for 
inome  consumption. 

We  beheve  that  the  principle  of  nationality  rightly 
understood  the  reverence  for  antiquity,  and  till©  prin- 
ciples of  patriotism,  have  not  only  a moral  but  a high 
economic  value  as  well.  Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  to  the 
Welsh,  said  once,  'The  attachment  to  your  country 
has  m it,  to  some  degree,  the  nature  both  of  an  appeal 
to  energy,  and  an  incitement  to  its  development,  and 
{rf™8®,  ,no  few  elements  of  a moral  standard.”  We 
thoroughly  concur  m that.  We  believe  that  love  of 
“'I  hand  m lland  with  hho  desire  to  make  the 
fine6  by /^loping  lier  all  along  the 

T’,,™1*  and  art-  Without  a knowledge 

u®  Cvnnot  have  any  national 

tw  t1  self'i:e-,anpe-  We  thoroughly  believe  in 

what  Lord  Fairer,  W Welby,  and  Mr  W.  B.  Ouixie, 
51  ■?!  1,110  ,final  ®*’P«rt  of  the  Financial 
^hTe  a'«7  *«*e,  “The  absence 
(°f  dependence  and  self-reliance) 
,6€n  the  main  cause  of  *6  bsck- 
Trt^rw?  f d ta°?i  Wlucl‘  st>  exceptionally  distinguishes 
Ireland  from  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  If  a 
So  toaP  bS  e.st?-blLs1l6d  only  to  give  anexotic  teach- 
, 13  no*  ln,  sympathy  w-itlh  Irish  life,  it  will 
ani?S  w ■ 1i°k  0f  30 1 f -rcepect  and  of  backbone, 
a X:°  ,ld  77  al  ^°n  hare  110110  of  it.  We  desire 
^ rh,0£hTsha11  be  left  perfectly  free' to  reflect 
the  movements  of  Irish  sentiment. 

founded  upon  the  plain  teadhiing 
t5l?t  ihJ  national  dtor  ha©  been  predomb 
education  of  every  nation  that  has  ever  yet 
mi.,  -l.  lmP°rtance  either  in  art  or  in  inldustry. 

I,..  tbe  Present  economic  success  of  Germany 
ftwmoh  (..the  GPrinan  schools,  after  the  national 
rSbwW  had„  heQa  reused  into  passionate 
of  rim^i  ibe  defeat  of  J ena.  The  industrial  success 
H.-S,  StS  foundation  of  Bhs  no-ralled 

at  fll  f0b.OOiS  by  'Bishop  Grundtvig,  whose  work  was  not 
tMoir  fu  lr^P'art'  a sc^iific  or  practical  training,  but  to 
t»oh  tho  Itaos  to  10,0  thoir  mtn  Motor,  Mfctao, 
j£  othe^  w,ords>  make  them  good  Danes 

m.  ’ might  become  good  farmers  afterwards. 

^bools,  so  far  as  I can  find  out,  seem  to 
Wbeenr  uncommc|nl7  like  branches  of  the  Gaelic 
tbp  “iTcc  a*3,3  interested  to  discover  that  when 

fn_m.  3sef  Oonniy  Council  sent  over  a deputation  of- 
to,  Denmark  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  its 
° -J1118!  prosperity,  Danish  economists,  with  one 

consent,  referred  them  to  the  peculiar  form  of  national 
b»  ™ ™ • 11mparted  ijl  these  High  Schools.  Ireland 
an,  agricultural  country,  bears  more  like- 
It  \ bban  to  any  other.  I am  convinced 

fP  mdu»tnal  or  an  intellectual  revival  upon  oo«- 
mopohtan  lanes  you  will  never  see  in  Ireland. 
xtie  paramount  and  overwhelming  importance  of  the 
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national  factor  in  education  may  not  appear  to  gentle- 
men who  have  had  the  happiness  of  drinking  it  with 
the  very  air  they  breathe  ; but  consider  the  education 
which  Englishmen  get.  From  the  time  they  leave  the 
Primary  School  until  they  go  to  Rugby  or  Harrow,  there 
ia  an  intensely  national  air  surrounding  them,  and 
until  they  have  taken  out  their  degrees  in  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  it  is  just  the  same.  With  the  German, 
from  the  time  he  enters  the  Gymnasien  or  the  Real- 
achulen,  to  is  surrounded  by  the  most  national  atmo- 
sphere that  one  could  breathe.  I won’t  say  his  teaching  in 
the  University  is  necessarily  national,  but  certainly  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  him  in  it  is  entirely  national ; 
and  by  the  national  factor  I mean  that  ever  insistent 
national  consciousness,  and  pride  of  country,  and  love 
of  country,  which  makes  a man,  merely  because  he 
belongs  to  a certain  country,  desire  to  cling  to  bar  at 
all  hazards  ; which  makes  him.  proud  of  her  success, 
and  grieved  at  her  failures,  although  that  success  or 
those  failures  may  not  in  the  least  touch  his  own 
person  or  pocket. 

Now,  in  Ireland  alone,  of  any  country  in  which  I 
have  ever  been,  the  national  factor  is  not  only  not 
appealed  to,  but  deliberately  ignored.  Many  instances 
are  told  in  ordinary  conversation  of  how  the  national 
factor  has  been  neglected.  I had  meant  to  tell  the  Royal 
Commission  a few,  but  I don’t  think  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, because  I am  sure  you  probably  all  know  your- 
selves many  such  instances.  Perhaps  one  instance  will 
be  as  good  as  many  others.  I don’t  bring  it  before  the 
Commission  in  any  controversial  spirit  at  all,  but  it 
has  been  told  that  when  Archbishop  Whately  was  head 
of  the  National  Board  in  Ireland,  a Scotchman  was  liis 
colleague,  and  the  Scotchman,  naturally  thinking  that 
anything  so  good 

9191.  Dr.  Staxiexe. — 'Archbishop  'Whately  wa9  never 
head  of  the  National  Board.  He  was  only  an  ordinary 
member? — I think  his  influence  was  predominant. 

9192.  His  influence  was  predominant,  but  he  was 
never  head.  Mr.  Carlyle  was  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner. He  was  a Presbyterian  clergyman? — I dare 
say  he  wa9  the  Scotchman  that  is  referred  to.  He  had 
inserted  in  the  “ Readers  ” for  the  National  Schools 
the  lines  from  Scott,  beginning: — 

“ Breathes  there  a man  with  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land.” 

Archbishop  Whately  got  it  taken  out,  because  he  con- 
sidered an  Irishman  ought  not  to  have  any  soul  to  say, 
“This  is  my  own,  my  native  land." 

9193.  That  is  perfectly  accurate? — Why  I introduced 
it  is  to  show  how,  as  far  as  I know,  there  has  been  no 
public  recognition  of  the  pernicious  falsity  of  this  mode 
of  teaching,  which  has  indeed  been  predominant  in  all 
Irish  education.  We  can  judge  it  by  its  outcome,  which  is 
miserable.  Irish  education  has  been  non-national,  and 
that  has  really  meant  anti-national.  Our  higher  teach- 
ing shows  a tendency  to  grip  the  young  Irishman,  as  it 
were,  by  the  nape  of  tibe  neck,  twist  him  round,  and 
fasten  Ms  eyes  on  India  or  on  South  Africa,  or  on  some 
other  place  abroad,  and  say  to  him,  “ That's  the  place 
for  you,”  and  then  proceed  to  train  him  to  go  there. 
M other  words,  almost  all  Irish  education,  from  tire 
lowest  to  the  highest,  has  been  addressed  to  a certain 
standaird — the  export  standard.  At  present  our  schools 
bring  up  scholars,  and  our  Universities  bring  up  stu- 
dents precisely  as  graziers  bring  up  cattle,  mere  stores 
for  the  outside  market.  They  are  brought  up,  divorced 
from  the  life  and  genius  of  their  own  country,  brought 
up  non  vitae  sed  scholae ,'  and  the  school  is  the  spring- 
board off  which  they  leap  'abroad  out  of  Ireland,  after 
Ireland  has  had  the  trouble  and  expense  of  their  bring- 
ing up. 

, Th®  moral  and  material  well-being  of  the  Irish  race 
m their  own  country  is  the  very  last  thing  thought  of 
m Irish  education.  But  it  is  not  the  individual  advance- 
ment of  Irishmen  in  foreign  countries,  it  is  the  we’.l- 
toing  of  tire  bulk  of  the  race  at  home,  that  we  desire. 
We  want  a University  whose  aim  shall  be  to  give  an 
•Irish  education  to  suit  Irish  needs.  To  guard  myself 
misunderstanding,  I do  not,  of  -course,  mean 
m the  least  that  there  should  be  any  unnatural  restraint 
or  limitation  in  our  teaching,  which  would  render  Irish- 
Jl11  who  may  go  abroad  in  ady  way  less  fit  for  the 
juggle  for  existence.  In  point  of  fact,  such  teaching 

we  desire,  whilst  making  the  bulk  of  Irishmen  (who 
« ™ow  must  stay  at  home)  infinitely  more  effective 

tors  in  the  national  welfare,  will  not  in  the  least 


cripple,  but  rather  inspire,  those  who  are  forced  to  quit  duboix. 

their  native  country.  Take  the  very  remarkable  sta-  

tistics  handed  in  before  this  Commission  by  Dr.  June  10,  1901. 
M'Keown,  of  Belfast.  I know  of  nothing  that  put9  so  — 
forcibly  as  his  tables  do,  the  drain  of  talent  out  of  ar-,„  ■ 
Ireland,  which,  if  it  would  only  stay  ait  home,  should  L(  I)  ' M ^ 

turn  this  country,  in  a few  generations,  into  a country  ’ 
prosperous  and  happy.  Indeed,  Dr.  M'Keown  is  per- 
fectly open  about  the  matter.  “ When  I come  across 
senior  students,”  he  declares,  “ I say  to  them,  ‘ Do  not 
settle  in  Ireland,  but  get  out  of  it  ’ ” ; and  he  says,  “it 
is  a common  thing  for  those  who  pass  from  the  Royal 
University  to  take  the  boat  and  leave  Ireland  within 
a week.  I believe  almost  all  the  students  who  passed 
last  year  left  this  country  within  a month.  ...  In 
fact,  they  will  require  to  provide  Scotchmen  or  English- 
men to  do- the  medical  work  in  Ireland  shortly,  because 
all  the  Irishmen  are  going  to  leave”  ; and  again  he 
says,  the  students  are  “going  away,  in  masses  almost, 
from  this  country.”  In  other  words,  we  find  that 
Ireland  has  educated  for  export  between  3,000  and 
A, 000  men  of  this  profession  alone,  not  to  speak  of 
other  professions.  Now,  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  the 
education  of  these  men  is  charged  against  Ireland,  and 
each  of  them  cannot  well  -have  cost  Ireland  less  than 
£1,000  apiece.  This  is  a larger  sum  than  that  granted 
out  of  Imperial  revenues  for  Secondary  and  higher  edu- 
cation, during  our  whole  history. 

About  the  clergy  I do  not  wish  to  speak,  for  if  they 
go  abroad  it  is  in  obedience  to  the  missionary  instinct 
which  cannot  be  over-ruled  ; but  take  tire  Civil  Servants, 
higher  and  lower ; the  lawyers,  the  engineers,  etc., 
and:  the  total  loss  to  Ireland  by  their  export  will  amount 
to  an  immense  figure.  Consider,  too,  the  stimulus 
given  by  this  influence  to  the  middle  class  emigration 
of  young  people  wlio  have  not  actually  taken  degrees, 
but  every  one  of  whom  has  cost  the  country  much,  and 
repaid  it  nothing.  We  feel  sure  that  the  total  drain  of 
wealth  by  export  education,  higher  and  Secondary, 
exceeds  the  drain  from  absentee  rents,  from  taxation, 
and  even  from-  drink.  And  this  is  only  the  material 
lose;  the  moral  loss  is  equally  great  in  its  way,  and  it 
again  works  out  in  a still  further  material  drainage. 

It  is  a common  thing  in1  Ireland  to  hear  Managers 
of  schools  speaking,  even  from  thie  altar,  urging  parents 
to  keep  their,  children  at  school  that  they  may  be  better 
fitted  to  emigrate.  This  is  exactly  the  same  spirit 
which  has  urged  some  of  our  Universities  to  still 
further  develop  their  export  system,  the  Higher  Civil 
Service. 

'Now,  I desire  here  to  carefully  guard  myself  from 
being  misunderstood.  We  are  not  such  fools  as  to 
object  to  an  individual  Irishman  emigrating,  when  he 
can  materially  better  himself  in  life  by  doing  so.  But 
we  object  to  having  all  our  education  directed  in  the 
interests  of  those  who  emigrate,  not  in  the  interests 
of  those  who  stay  at  home.  And  the  bitter  irony  of  the 
whole  thing  lies  in  this,  that  while  our  Irish  graduates 
are  emigrating  by  the  thousand,  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen  are  coming  in,  to  fill  a great  proportion  of 
the  less  showy  but  solid  technical  posts  which  become 
vacant  here,,  as  master  plumbers,  managers  of  gas 
works,  electrical  engineers,  overseers  of  trading  firms, 
and  the  like.  We  would  desire  to  see  an  education 
given  in  Ireland  which  would  rather  train  up  Irish 
people  fitted  to  fill  Irish  posts  than  adorn  foreign 
professions.  When  I was  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, near  Boston,  I found  a School  of  Dentistry 
and  one  of  Veterinary  Surgery  attached  to  it ; because 
as  an  American  Professor  said  to  me,  the  University 
is  a servant  of  the  people.  But  into  this  matter  I 
do  not  wish  to  go  further ; it  is,  perhaps,  outside  my 
province. 

Of  course,  a man  must  get  work  where  he  can.  But 
what  we  say  is,  that  there  is  not  any  such  thing  thought 
of  in  higher  or  Secondary  education  (or,  for  that  matter 
in  Primary  education  either)  as  centering  its  aim  on 
Irish  needs  and  Irish  well-being.  W©  desire  to  see 
the  whole  scheme  of  Irish  cosmopolitan  education  ex- 
actly reversed.  If  this  country  is  to  be  saved,  it  is 
Irish  needs  which  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  the  a.im 
of  Irish  education  in  the  fufure,  and  export  should  be 
left  to  look  after  itself.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  steady 
neglect  of  the  national  factor  in  Irish  education  which 
is  largely  responsible  for  driving  such  multitudes  of 
Irishmen  into  professions,  the  end  of  which  is  emi- 
gration. We  have  steadily  refused  to  make  the.  country 
interesting  to  them,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  they 
are  glad  to  leave  it.  J 

One  striking  feature  of  the  neglect  of  Irish  things 
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Dublin.  ™ Irish  education  is,  that  it  has  managed  to  thoroughly 

— divorce  the  upper  classes  from  the  lower.  The  lower 

• Jum  10, 19Q2.  are  still  largely  penetrated  with  a traditional  love  of 
Douglas  country  and  national  feelings  and  instincts,  and  as 

Hyde  Eaq.  *bey  'have  just  succeeded  in  making  their  voice  heard 

Lii.D.  m.r.la.  ™.  the  matter  of  their  own  Primary  education,  they 

will,  no  doubt,  become  not  less  but  more  Irish.  Un- 
happily our  gentry  are  just  the  opposite.  They  have 
bettered  the  un-Irish  teaching  given  thorn  in  their  own 
institutions  in  Ireland,  for  now  all  who  can  afford  it, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  sending  their  sons  out  of  this 
country  altogether  to  be  educated.  This  i®  proof 
positive  of  what  I have  said  about  the  results  of  di- 
vorcing education  <in  Ireland  from  all  things  Irish.  I 
read  an  article  the  other  day  where  the  writer  took 
at  hazard  three  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  calculated 
from  a directory  how  many  Irishmen  of  the  upper 
classes  with  places  in  Ireland,  whose  names  began  with 
these  three  letters,  'bad  been  educated  at  home.  The 
result  was : educated  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  one 
duke,  three  _ earls,  three  barons,  four  baronets,  Edu- 
cated in  Trinity  'College,  no  duke,  no  earl,  only  two 
barons,  two  baronets.  When  I was  in  Trinity  College 
there  was  the  son  of  only  one  or,  at  the  most,  two  peers 
there  during  six  years. 

In  this  respect  of  seeking  education  outside  the 
country,  there  is  no  distinction  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  . This  conduct  means  injury  to  their 
country,  and  it  means  serious  injury  to  the  men  them- 
selves, at  least  to  such  of  them  as  return  to  live  in 
a country  which  they  cannot  understand,  which  they 
do  not  love,  and  about  which  they  have  learned  nobbing. 
The  social  standard  of  Irish  Universities  is  failing. 
As  our  existing  Universities  are  at  present  mere  imita- 
tions of  English  ones,  it  is  only  natural  that  people 
should  prefer  the  real  thing  to  the  imitation,  and,  ac- 
cordingly,  they  go,  whenever  they  are  wealthy  enough, 
to  the  fountam-head  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge ; and  our 
gentry,  to  tlieir  own  utter  ruin,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
absentees  in  spin*  even  when  they  are  not  so  in  body. 

• teen  otherwise,  had  our  landowners  been 

fcte  feelings  as  tliedr  dependants, 
education  been  frankly  Irish,  I think  it  ex- 
J f r°b®;ble  hhat  OUT  land  wars  and  land  troubles 

T&' aSfS “ “ *“■ We  ot  *** 

■f1*  “ education  which  malm  himdrals 

Jfj “EL' '’•‘yieic  coimecbion  with  Ireland  altogether  at 

dr“  up“  *h8  country. 
i a ,,e,  °?  them  cares  to  remain  in  a 

land  that  is  practically  alien  to  him.  The 

women  are  just  as  bad.  Nearly  every  old  maid  nr 
2*"*  the  so>-called  upper  classes,  as  soon  a.s  she 
Ef  th?n8h  1,1  P8rf88‘  health,  to 
,to™  01  health  resort,  to  eraiov  *l,e 
SSMfet-  English  sreiety,  which  she  hi/ bio 
Ieoh  »pon  „ a kind  ol  Hirwana.  A reSE 
357  “t m ®“Wi”  “id  to  ■»«  the  rther 
ItZL  r J ?mke  y°«  °Pen  your  eve®,  if  you  onlv 
paid  "teoaTo  “3 

Ireland  if  are  not  taught  to  know  and  love 

SS’of  ffld  yjs ** 2 

Wi  that  “ey  foSoyT'w^  "P  to>  “ 
the  names  of  their  owEtaS,  fe 

wealthy  English  town.  This  kind  of  to  a 

a matter  of  course,  and  'h? P6®* 

s#  sfnwa?1?  *35 


higher  taking  ignms  it  "“tetSl“a  *>  U our 

«™m  up  in 

bnt  it  is  L old  327  8 ™».  of  mngtola; 

vemminlarUtoSre  STySlSi  ** 

to  which  she  bears,  in  kan/TS^T*  GT“S’ 
oompanson.  And  this  literataj.  el"e<* 

continental  literatures,  a 5TSw  o?to“n  *“  «?>* 
is  wholly  indigenous  and  autoihtn  f hut 

Ireland,  H»  legic  w . P8  ««f  of 

on  our  own  legs,  th.t  ton  alone  Z.7ataf  „„lESS 


of  individuality  and  help  us  to  build  up  soMti™. 
is  the  language,  and  literature,  anld  traditions  nf  i?’ 
country.  01  “a 

And  this  is  not  an  idle  statement,  but  admit. 
proof.  The  Gaelic  League,  within  the  last  few  year, 
has  very  largely  changed  the  outlook  upon  Ufa  ZTJ 
thought  in  Ireland,  It  is  teetering  our  IriTtaS,  £d 
our  Irish  music.  It  i.  restoring  our  language 
daily  and  weekly  papers.  It  set  itself  to  brine  about  I 
revdution  in  the  Primary  Schools,  and  has  SeenZt 
cessful.  It  n;  tot  itself  to  reform  the  systom  S 
Intormedjata  Education  with  regard  to  the  nations 
language,  and  has  been  happy  enough  to  have  induced 
the  intermediate  Board  to  see  the  matter  a®  they  did 
Owing  to  tile  growing  agitation  in  favour  of  the  national 
language  which,  as  I have  said,  has  run  up  the  Primarv 
Schools  which  teach  it  from  137  to  between  1 400  and 
1,500  m two  years,  the  number  of  Intermediate  Schools 
winch  teach  it  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
I expect  the  number  of  students  who  will  take  it  ud 
this  year  will  be  quite  twice  as  many  as  in  former 
years.  Now,  as  the  Primary  Schools  feed  the  Inter- 
mediate, and  the  Intermediate  the  University,  any  new 
University  must  make  the  amplest  provision  for  this 
that  this  may  be  done,  the  League  desire  that  the 
popular  element,  either  through  itself  and  the  County 
Councils,  or  some  other  medium,  be  allowed  to  nomi 
nate  a certain  proportion  of  the  Senate  of  any  new 
University  that  may  come  into  existence  as  the  result 
of  this  Commission  ; thus,  in  all  probability,  securing 
that  a certain  proportion  of  the  men  nominated  on  the 
benate  be  men  of  recognised  scholarship  in  Irish  if 
tho  Senate  has  not  tile  confidence  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  Irish  nation,  if  it  only  represents  what  we  call  the 
shoneens,  then  we  would  just  as  soon  have  no 
University  at  all.  We  want  broad-minded  men  upon 
the  Senate,  and  men  of  Irish  sympathies,  who  will 
understand  us,  and  know  how  to  make  us  respond  to 
the  education  they  are  to  offer  us.  We  do  not  want 
wealthy  dignitaries  and  country  gentlemen,  nominated 
by  the  Caeltle  out  of  mere  compliment  to  themselves 
We  press  now  for  a University  that  shall  be  Irish  in  the 
fullest _ and  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  It  must  be 
sei>se  that  Oxford  amid  Cambridge 
are  ISnglish.  It  must  not  be  an  English  educational 
institution,  constituted  with  more  or  less  regard  to 
local  conditions.  It  must  not  he  in  any  sense  a local 
a ? ?™l^ham  or  Manchester.  It  must 
recognise  that  Ireland  is  a separate  entity,  in  just  the 
same  sense  that  Wales  is,  with  a separate  national  life, 
*an<guage,  literature,  and  history.  We  have  plenty  of 
so-called  Universities  in  this  country,  blit  we  have  none 
Tr  .Wbants’  one  in  which  the  atmosphere  is 
nf  th? Iff  ^t°v  course  1 mean  in  no  party  sense 
K .We  teheve  that  the  only  hopTof  a new 

!1?r  Jdo,?S  J°°d  Ireland  will  he  to  have  it 
frankly  and  robustly  national,  in  a spiritual  and'  intel- 
tartua1  sense  from  the  very  outset.  If  not,  it  will 
Inf  grS  S®  ?nf,h  mwa>  or  be  popular  in  ^y  deep 
^Ulk  ?f  ^ P®°Ple-  We  want  an  intel- 
lectual head-quarters  for  Irish  Ireland 

may  be  set  up  we  claim 
i a11  departments  of  native  culture.  We 

% 1 g«nerous  recognition  of  the  claims 

of  the  Gwl  to  have  everything  that  he  has  ever 
turf  5=  language,  his  civilisation,  his  litera- 
Sraa  18M,hlst0TJ’  b«  sociology,  his  legislative 
and  mud.  % and,  above  all,  honestly,  investigated, 
Tff.fi  • and  Imminent  part  of  hi®  education. 

TriJh  .-nd  a done’,  ^ie  new  institution  will  no*  be 
frfaind’.i'Tvtf  ^ la  no*  frankly  Irish  from  an  intellectual 
,we  do  110(1  want  it  a*  all.  It  is  for  Irish 
our  Wd?ft  WS  Want  a u»iwr«ity.  We  want  it  as 
to  rfldf  - rf'  want  (t  for  men  who  are  going 
wirtT  rtfa  Tho  in'bend  *<>  throw  in  then-  lot 

whfl  «•  g^ng,  if  they  can,  to 
regenerate  it  industrially  and  intellectuany. 

UunVef  ,'ff  P°n  aS  a Slne  2ua  noni  ’that  any  future 

rtentwfffi  ^ outeftt>  111  order  to  fall  in  with 
Modern  Trif  °f  establish  a Choir  or  Chairs  of 

as  nf  all  n*i?f  xfd  hb18,  I may  say,  we  all  look  upon 
vital  a tker  most  important,  and  the  most 

StLdTft  ^ld  and  Middle  Irish  not  specially 
national  disgrace  will  be  ex- 
for  infnm?ff  avmf  stil1  to  look  to  France  and  Germany 
to  0M  Iri*h 

g ,(:te  neglect  of  Gaelic  literature  (in 
ud!  Trela-nf  ^an-a*S  ,°r  history  lie  mainly  locked 
sJswirnr  !“•“'*»  extraordinary  position  of  pos- 
The  hulk  e,rte'nded  or  reliable  history  of  her  own  past. 
The  bulk  of  such  Irish  histories  as  we  have  got  imght 
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be  characterised  as  being  either  swollen  political  pamph- 
lets written  on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  else  colourless 
compilations  of  dates.  A real  Irish  University  has  yet  to 
produce  the  Irish  historian',  who,  for  philosophical 
insight,  can  rank  with  the  Greens  and  the  Gibbons. 
The  reader  of  our  ordinary  Irish  history  carries  away 
with  him  chiefly  the  atmosphere  of  having  passed 
through  a faction  fight  lasting  many  centuries.  The 
human  and  really  interesting  side  of  this  history,  which 
is  altogether  untouched,  can  only  be  gathered  from  the 
Gaelic  documents.  For  these  reasons,  any  future  Uni- 
versity will,  no  doubt,  consider  a chair  of  Irish  History 
and  of  Gaelic  Literature  indispensable. 

Finally,  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  an  Irish 
University  will  be  to  provide  for  students  reliable 
lectures  upon  Irish  Archaeology,  Antiquities,  Archi- 
tecture, Art.,  Ethnology,  Sociology,  and  Legal  Systems. 
These  lectures  must  'be  given  by  scholars  well  acquainted 
with  the  language.  It  is  fully  as  necessary  for  him  to 
know  it  as  for  a lecturer  on  Greek  Art  to  know  Greek.  In 
all  the  undergraduate  courses  Modern  Irish  must,  if  not 
actually  compulsory,  play  an  important  part,  and 
Modem  Irish  must  rank  in  all  examinations  on  a par 
with  English  and  other  modern  languages ; unless  all 
advanced  Irish  studies  are  to  be  left  to  foreign  Uni- 
versities, departments  to  deal  with  these  thing  will 
be  absolutely  necessary. 

If  we  had  had  such  a real  Irish  University  forty 
rears  ago,  with  men  like  O'Donovan,  O’Ourry,  and 
Hennessy  in  it,  it  would  have  revolutionised  Irish 
scholarship  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  elucidation  of 
our  literature  would  not  have  been  left  to  Germans  ; 
our  literature  would  have  been  catalogued  and  pub- 
lished, and  the  foolish  theories  of  half-informed  ama- 
teurs, which  have  thrown  such  discredit  upon  Celtio 
studies,  would  have  been  rendered  an  impossibility. 

As  to  the  extent  and  merits  of  the  Irish  language 
and  the  Irish  literature,  I will  say  nothing  here.  In 
giving  evidence  lately  before  the  Commission  on  Inter- 
mediate Education,  I had  occasion  to  obtain  and  put 
in  evidence  letters  from  the  most  important  continental 
Celticists  upon  this  point.  These  documents  were 
written  by  scholars  of  such  European  fame  as  Dr. 
Stern,  of  Berlin ; Dr.  Windisch,  of  Leipzig ; Monsieur 
Dottin,  of  Rennes ; Professor  Zimmer,  then  of  Greifs- 
wald,  and  now  of  Berlin  ; Dr.  Kuno  Meyer,  of  Liver- 
pool ; Professor  Holger  Pedersen,  of  Copenhagen ; and 
home  authorities  like  York  Powel,  of  Oxford ; Alfred 
Nutt,  and  others. 

These  letters  are  on  record,  and  the  pamphlet  con- 
taining them  can  be  bought  for  a penny.  No  good 
purpose  would  have  been  served  by  procuring  from 
these  scholars  a fresh  series  of  letters  for  this  Commis- 
sion. Anyone  will  see  at  a glance  that  these  men  would 
desire  to  apply  the  same  principle  even  more  strongly 
to  University  Education. 

,To  conclude  this,  I fear,  too  long  statement,  I desire 
to  say  that  I put  forward  these  views  on  the  part  of 
the  Gaelic  League  in  no  narrow,  and,  I hope,  ini  no 
provincial  spirit.  The  very  contrary  is  the  case.  It  is 
m the  interests  of  true  and  broad  scholarship  that  we 
demand  them.  We  demand  them  because  we  'believe 
that  the  very  best  education  in  the  world  is  -thrown 
^ lavished  upon  a poor  material.  Of  the  two 
factors  m education,  the  material  educated  is  far  more 
important  than  the  education  given.  Our  desire  is  to 
S’**®  Ju  material,  because  we  believe 

“p  ^most  important  element  in  education  is  ehar- 
gain  a right  outlook  upon,  the  art  and  culture 
the  world,  our  minds  must  first  be  instinct  with  the 
spirit  of  appreciation  for  some  art  or  some  culture, 
he  bulk  of  Irish  minds  (as  the  Gaelic  League  has,  I 
conclusively  proved)  can  only  be  emotionalised 
onrough  their  own  ancestral  culture ; 'but  once  emo- 
lonalised  in  this  way,  they  axe  open  to  many  further 
pressions  from  without.  A student  who  starts  by 
■^nnng  Irish  may  end  by  learning  Greek.  Irish 
Btudents  as  they  axe  taught  at  present,  are  forced  to 
ij.  lve  /thmgs  through  the  intellect  only.  Such  know- 
taken  in-  through  the  intellect  alone,  cannot  be 
. knowledge.  'No  critical  faculty  can  exist,  no 

i • 7 criticism  can  exist,  without  the  knowledge 
cn  comes  from  knowing  some  one  thing  intimately  ; 
e 0311  °®’y  know  intimately  those  things  with 
I?.™  axe  brought  into  vital  contact.  It  is  easier 
aurmi^SW  Irishman  into  vital  contact  with  his  own 
this  with  any  other.  I trust  that  to  do 

mei ft!  be  the  primary  aim  of  any  future  Irish  Uni- 
on ,-?r'  Hbaiy.— /There  axe  one  or  two 

I should  like  to  ask,  with  the  view  of  making 


the  matter  quite  practical.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  I,  and  probably  other  Commissioners  also, 
sympathise  to  a great  extent  with  your  aims  and 
aspirations ; but  there  is  a possibility  of  expecting  too 
much,  I think,  at  the  beginning  ; fox  instance,  making 
the  national  language  a predominant  factor  in  the  new 
University  ? — I think  the  students  would  'be  likely  them- 
selves, if  they  gob  a fair  chance,  to  make  it  a predomi- 
nant factor. 

9195.  It  is  a difficult  thing  to  do.  Let  me  enlarge  on 
this,  with  a view  to  seeing  what  eoulld  be  done.  First, 
you  would  wish  to  have  on  the  governing  body  of  a 
University,  outside  of  Trinity  College,  of  which  we 
cannot  talk  at  all — Trinity  College  is  not  a national 
University  in  your  sense  of  the  word?— No,  my  lord. 

9196.  In  any  University  Colleges,  outside  of  Trinity 
College,  you  would  desire  to  see  on  the  governing 
body  some  representatives  of  the  popular  aspirations 
and  feelings  of  the  people? — Yes ; who  would  bring  it 
into  touch  with  the  bulk  of  the  country. 

9197.  That  is  one  practical  point.  Secondly,  I 
gather  that  you  would  desire  to  have  a Professor,  prob- 
ably, of  Ancient,  and  also,  of  Moldem  Irish? — i think 
they  would  be  absolutely  necessary. 

9198.  And  -a  Professor  of  Irish  Antiquities  ? — I think 
so.  _ In  fact,  I have  a letter  from  Monsieur  Dottin, 
urging  that  these  three  Professorships,  at  least,  should 
be  established. 

9199.  That  is  a practical  point.  Thirdly,  with  a view 
to  encouraging  the  study  of  Gaelic  and  the  Celtic 
languages  in  general,  you  would,  I presume,  be  in 
favour  of  establishing  special  Scholarships  in  that 
subject? — I think  they  should  be  treated  generously. 

9200.  There  should  be  special  Scholarships  ? — Yes ; I 
should  like  to  see  them. 

9201.  They  would  be  a great  encouragement  in  a 
matter  of  that  kind? — I think  so. 

9202.  Is  there  any  other  way,  besides  these,  in  which 
you  think  it  practicable  to  encourage  the  development 
of  the  University  on  what  you  would  call  national  lines? 
— I think  the  University  should  be  left  perfectly  free  to 
respond  to.  the  Irish  sentiment. 

9203.  We  in  Ireland  are  often  inclined  to  indulge 
in  sentiment  on  various  subjects,  without  thinking  out 
all  the  details ; I want  any  practical  suggestion  from 
you,  in  addition  to  these  I have  named,  tending  to  make 
the  University  work  on  Irish  lines? — I have  avoided 
crossing  -the  t’s  and  dotting  'the  i’s.  I thought  it  better 
to  speak  generally  than  to  attempt  to  foreshadow  ques- 
tions of  detail,  which  should  be  left  to  the  Senate. 

9204.  I would  like  to  have  something  definite,  be- 
cause I want  to  take  a-  practical  view  of  the  case ; that 
is  the  reason  I ask  for  practical  suggestions  as  to  how 
to  work  a University  on  national  line®?— I think  it 
would  work  upon  national'  lines  if  those  recommenda- 
tions of  mine  were  carried  into  effect. 

9205.  Professor  Rhys. — You  have  given  your  evi- 
dence so  explicitly  and  clearly  that  I scarcely  have 
anything  to  'ask ; but  I suppose  you  would  regard  the 
Gaelic  League  movement  as  much  more  comprehensive 
than  one  merely  referring  to  the  language  and  litera- 
ture?— Yes. 

9206.  You  would  regard  it  in  a large  aspect  as  a de- 
velopment of  the  self-respect  of  the  nation? — Entirely 
so. 

9207.  You  also  take  in,  I gather  from  what  you  said, 
Irish  amusements,  Irish  music,  and  other  things  con- 
nected with  the  national  life  ?— Yea. 

9208.  Then  also,  last,  but  not  by  any  means  least, 
you  would  take  in  Irish  art? — That  also. 

9209.  In  its  various  branches? — Yes. 

9210.  I was  looking  the  other  day  at  a splendid  new 
church,  a very  large,  imposing  edifice,  which  has  been 
built  at  great  expense,  and  I asked  about  the  coloured 
glass,  which  I did  not  particularly  like ; they  said  it 
had  all  been  got  from  Germany.  Ireland,  they  say,  pays 
a large  tribute  to  Germany  every  year  for  coloured  glass  ; 
don’t  you  think,  with  all  the  artistic  talent  of  the  Irish 
— they  have  undoubtedly  had  very  great  artistic  talent 
in  times  past — that  a School  of  Art  might  be  developed 
in  Ireland  as  a part  of  its  educational  system? — Yes. 
As  you  have  mentioned  that,  I may  say  we  have  estab- 
lished now  in  Dublin  a school  fo-r  the  production  of 
Irish  ait  glass,  which,  I thinik,  will  at  least  equal  and 
probably  beat  -the  continental  school,  and  it  ie  interest- 
ing, from!  my  point  of  view,  to  remark  that  the  man 
mainly  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  that  school 
is  a product  of  the  Gaelic  League,  Mx.  Edward  Mantyn, 
of  Tillyxa  Castle,  who,  having  become  a Gaelic  Leaguer, 
and  learned  to  read  Irish,  took  a chief  part  in  establish- 
ing this  school. 

2 S 


Dublin. 
June  10, 1902. 

Douglas 
Hyde,  Esq., 
LL.D..M.R.I.A. 
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Dublin.  9211.  Mr.  Justice  Maudes. — It  lias  been  established 

’ in  connection  with  the  School  of  Art  under  the  Depart- 

June  10, 1902.  ment  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction? — Yes. 

■ — 921*2.  Professor  Rhys. — In  any  case  Ireland,  and 

Douglas  more  especially  Catholic  Ireland,  is  a large  purchaser  of 
ixd.6'm r.la.  ftrtistic  commodity,  and  could  rery  well  produce  it 

’*  ' itself,  if  its  artistic  instincts  were  trained ; do  you 

think  so? — That  is  so. 

9213.  That  is  one  direction  in  which  Irish  talent 
might  be  developed  ; I dare  say  there  are  many  others  ? 
— There  are  many  others. 

9214.  Something  has  been  -done  in  the  past,  but  I 
don’t  -know  that  it  has  been  altogether  successful,  in 
regard  to  Irish  crosses,  and  so  on  ; I suppose  that  that 
is  capable  of  development? — I hope  it  will  develop  in 
the  future,  but  I don't  think  it  has  developed  much,  up 
to  the  present. 

9215.  I occasionally  see  Irish  crosses  brought  over 
to  England,  but  they  are  not  always  a success,  perhaps 
they  are  not  the  best  specimens? — They  are  done  by 
bad  workmen.  They  are  done  by  plumb  and  line, 
instead  of  freehand.  The  old  Irish  crosses  were  free- 
hand, and  always  looked  beautiful,  but  they  are  now 
done  by  rule. 

9216.  All  that  would  come  in  under  this  compre- 
hensive movement,  and  more  or  less  under  the  purview 
of  the  Gaelic  League? — It  all  more  or  less  would. 

9217.  I suppose  you  would  admit  that  it  is  inevitable 
that  some  extreme  politicians  will  attach  themselves 
to  all  movements  like  that  represented  by  the  Gaelic 
League  ? — I think  there  was  never  a movement  started 
that  some  politicians  of  some  party  would  not  be  on  the 
fringe  of  it. 

9218.  That,  however,  is  calculated  to  frighten  away 
some  very  well-intentioned  people  from  helping  it? — 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Gaelic  League  remains  quite 
non-political.  For  instance,  the  President  of  the 
branches  in  Belfast  is  a strong  Unionist,  and  a strong 
Protestant  as  well. 

9219.  Dr.  Starkxe.— Who  is  that?— Dr.  St.  Clair 
Boyd,  of  Belfast.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  R.  R. 
Kane,  who  was  a stronger  politician — lie  was  the 
leader  of  the  Orangemen  in  Ireland,  and  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  strongest  politician  in  Ireland, 
not  excepting  any  on,  the  other  side — he  said  he  would 
join  the  Gaelic  League  because,  though  he  was  a Pro- 
testant and  an  Orangeman,  he  did  not  wish,  he  said, 
to  forget  that  lie  was  also  an  O’Cahan. 

9220.  Professor  Rhys. — On  the  other  hand,  you 
would  expect  to  have  something  to  balance  the  excite- 
ment that  politicians  introduce,  and  the  drawbacks  that 
follow  from  their  speeches,  you  would  have  something 
to  balance  it  in  this  way,  it  strikes  me : You  would 
have  the  Irish  people  substituting  for  the  newspapers, 
which  may  at  present  lie  their  only  reading,  the  read- 
ing of  Irish  national  literature? — I would  be  very  glad 
that  that  were  added. 

9221.  You  would  get  -them  to  read  such  things  as 

the  Irish  stories  that  have  been,  recently  published  by 
Miss  Eleanor  Hull  and  Lady  Gregory— -that  would  be 
an  advantage? — Undoubtedly.  We  are  publishing  a 

large  amount  of  Irish  literature  every  day. 

9222.  I was  going  to  come  to  that  afterwards  ; if  you 
can  get  the  people  to  read  the  Irish  literature  itself, 
it  would  be  a great  step? — Yes.  The  only  people  in 
Ireland  writing  books  seem  to  be  Irish-speaking  people 
aib  present. 

9223.  So  far  as  the  political  aspect  of  the  question  is 
concerned,  it  is  not  all  on  one  side? — By  no  means.  I 
don’t  really  see  how  politics  come  into  the  matter  at 
all.  except  in  so  far  as  they  come  into  all  matters. 

9224.  But  you  wouHd  gain  something  by  the  Gaelic 
movement  inducing  people  to  read  tilings  which  are 
not  directly  connected  with  politics? — Certainly.  I am 
sure  that  would  be  sometimes  a blessing. 

9225.  Dr:  Starkie. — I was  specially  interested  in  one 
remark  you  made,  viz.,  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  educate  people,  to  interest  them  in  the  subjects  in 
which  you  wish  to  instruct  them? — Yes ; I lay  great 
stress  on  that. 

9226.  That  happens  to  be  an  old  fad  of  mine ; and  not 
only  of  mine,  but,  I might  say,  of  Plato,  who 
says,  somewhere  or  other,  that  to  teach  children  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  interest  them  in  what  they 
are  learning.  That  seems  perfectly  obvious  to  us,  but 
it  is  remarkable  that  many  educationists,  not  only 
in  recent  times,  but  for  many  generations,  held  the 
very  opposite  theory,  that  it  was  necessary  that  schools 
should  be  places  of  torture?— I think  that  is  quite  true. 

9223.  You  went  on  to  say  that  the  aim  of  the  Gaelic 
League  i«  to  make  Ireland  interesting  for  the  Irish  ?— 


That  is  what  we  hope  to  Ido — and  what  we  are  doine  T 
think. 

9228.  In  connection  with  that  you  deplored  the  fact 

that  in  Ireland,  at  present,  there  is  very  little  interest 
taken  in  intellectual  subjects? — There  is  very  little 
outside  of  the  Gaelic  League,  that  I can  see.  r 

9229.  We  have  often  heard,  and  many  witnesses  have 
told  us,  that  in  Ireland  the  love  of  learning  is  inex- 
tinguishable— do  you  agree  with  that? — There  certainlv 
has  been  a great  revival  in  connection  with  the  national 
education  which  we  are  giving. 

9230.  Mr.  Frank  Hugh  O’Donnell  says,  in  his  book, 
that  the  love  of  learning  in  Ireland  may  be  inex- 
tinguishable, but  that  it  is  curiously  imperceptible?— I 
agree  with  him  as  to  that,  outside  of  the  Gaelic  League. 

9231.  I was  sorry,  as  a member  of  the  National 
Board,  to  hear  your  account  of  the  causes  that  have 
led  to  that  diminished  interest  in  intellectual  subjects  ; 
you  ascribe  a great  deal  of  it  to  the  National  Board?— 
"Yes  ; but  that  commenced  long  before  your  time  there. 

9232.  Pray,  don’t  understand  me  as  disagreeing 
with  you.  I have  stated  publicly,  in  similar 
words,  the  same  fact ; but  it  is  right  to  dwell  a 
little  on  the  causes  of  this  absence  of  interest  in  intel- 
lectual subjects  in  Ireland.  It  is  due,  in  your  belief, 
and  in  that  of  a great  many  other's,  to  the  fact  that  the 
thread  of  continuity  in  education  was  broken  in  Ire- 
land ? — Yes. 

9233.  In  1832  a system  of  education  was  thrust  on  the 
country  which  was  entirely  alien  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  people? — Entirely  alien,  arid  the  country  never 
recovered  that,  in  my  opinion. 

9204.  Do  you  believe,  now  that  the  thread  of  con- 
tinuity has  been  broken,  that  it  is  possible  to  restore 
it  ? — For  some  time  I doubted  as  to  whether  it  could  be 
done,  but  facts  have  taught  me  that  it  can. 

9235.  It  has  been  said,  on  the  other  side,  that  another 
thread  has  been  substituted  for  the  old  thread,  bub  that 
now  you  are  breaking  it  ? — I don't  believe  that  at  all ; 
because,  take  all  these  Dublin  schools  where  the  Child- 
ren are  taking  up  the  study  of  Irish,  iit  is  quite  ex- 
traordinary to  6ee  little  hoys  six  or  seven  years  old 
talking  Irish  with  a most  beautiful  accent.  They  have 
a laryngal  formation  which  suits  the  Irish  language ; 
their  whole  facial  conformation  is  Gaelic,  and  they 
seem  meant  to  speak  Irish  rather  than  English. 

9236.  I visited  a voluntary  school  recently,  a Catho- 
lic school,  jn  Southwark,  which  was  attended  entirely 
bv  the  children  of  Irish  people  who  settled  in  London 
after  the  Famine,  and  they  spoke  the  Cockney  language, 
and  lvnd  the  Cockney  accent  to  perfection,  in  spite  of 
that  Gaelic  conformation  ? — I don’t  deny  our  adaptive- 
ness at  all. 

9237.  To  come  to  what  the  National  Board  has  done 
in  recent  years,  in  the  direction  of  making  Ireland 
interesting  to  the  Irish,  can  you  say  anything?— I 
must  say  that,  outside  of  the  Irish-speaking  districts, 
the  National  Board  hae  met  us  very  fairly  half  way  ; 
but,  with  regard  to  the  Irish-speaking  districts,  I 
would  say  we  will  never  be  satisfied  until  we  see  some 
system  of  bilingual  teaching  introduced,  such  as  they 
have  in  Wales. 

9238.  What  is  to  prevent  the  teachers  in  Irish-speak- 
ing districts  instructing  bilingually  at  the  present  time 
if  they  wish? — Because  under  the  old  regime,  English- 
speaking  school  teachers  were  introduced  into  the  schools 
in  many  districts,  and  are  there  still.  Lady  Gregory, 
for  instance,  found  on  one  of  the  islands  that  the  only 
person  on  the  whole  island  who  did  not  know  Irish  was 
the  schoolmaster. 

9239.  It  is  not  the  National  Board  who  appoints  the 
schoolmasters? — No ; 'but  under  the  old  regime  of  the 
National  Board,  the  fact  of  a master’s  knowing  lush 
did  not  count  in  his  appointment. 

9240.  It  was  the  Manager^  that  appointed  the  school- 
masters ?— -The  Managers  took  their  cue,  I am  afraid, 
from  the  Board  in  those  days. 

9241.  With  Tegard  to  Irish  History  arid  Geography, 

has  not  there  been  a change  in  recent,  years ; what 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  New  Programme  of 
the  National  Board ; has  it  _ not  been  ib 

Geography,  History,  and  everything  else,  that 
the  children  should  he  encouraged  to  begin  with  a 
knowledge  of  tiheir  own  locality? — Certainly.  Nothing 
can  be  more  necessary. 

9242.  In  Geography,  for  instance,  the  teachers  are 
directed  to  begin  with  a map  of  their  own  playground, 
and  of  their  own  school,  and  the  children  are  encourage 
to  take  excursions  into  the  country,  so  as  to  know  their 
own  locality,  and  if  there  are  antiquities,  they  are  en- 
couraged, under  direction  of  their  teachers,  to  learn  t 
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history  of  these  antiquities,  and  in  that  way  to  begin 
not  only  the  study  of  Geography  but  of  History?— I do 
not  believe  there  is  a single  Gaelic  Leaguer  in  all  Ire- 
land who  did  not  heartily  approve  of  the  recent  revolu- 
tion in  the  National  system. 

9243.  But  a strange  thing  in  connection  with  that 
revolution  is  the  fact  that  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
National  Board  is  to  get  the  teachers  to  adopt  it.  The 
teachers  almost  invariably  prefer  to  begin  with  the  map 
of  the  universe,  and  to  commence  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  rather  than  with  the  geography  of  their  own 
schoolrooms? — I expect  that  the  teachers  who  will  be 
taught  in  our  training  Colleges  in  future  will  be  dif- 
ferent. 

9244.  Them',  with  regard  to  music,  I suppose  you  are 
of  opinion  that  til©  National  Board  have  been  working 
in  the  fight  direction  in  making  music  compulsory  in 
the  schools ; no  subject  in  the  New  Programme  has 
been  taken  up  with  such  enthusiasm  as  music? — I have 
heard  that  is  so. 

9245.  It  is  now  taught  im  almost  every  school  in 
Ireland  ?— I believe  so. 

9246.  Although  three  years  ago  there  was  practically 
no  vocal  music  in  any  of  the  schools,  with  but  a few 
exceptions  ? — That  was  so. 

9247.  But  now  Mr.  Goodman,  who  is  our  very  ener- 
getic organiser  in  that  department,  has  made  the 
teaching  of  music  almost  universal? — I think,  from  our 
point  of  view,  a great  deal  will  depend  on  the  character 
of  the  musio  taught,  and  the  songs  sung. 

9248.  That  is  a question  for  the  'Managers.  What 
the  National  Board  have  attempted  to  do  is  to  de- 
centralise education,  and  leave  as  much  initiative  to  the 
teacher  and  Manager  as  possible? — We  all  agree  with 
that,  and  are  thankful  for  it. 

9249.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Did  you  ever  read 
George  Barrow’s  “ Lavengro  ” ? — I did.  I was  reading 
through  it  only  the  other  day.  _ 

9250.  He  was  a great  linguist ; and  he  began  with 
Irish  ? — Yes  ; the  first  language  he  ever  learned  was 
Irish,  in  Limerick,  I think. 

9251.  No,  in  the  County  Tipperary,  in  a place  that  I 
was  very  well  acquainted  .with,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Templemore.  His  father  was  quartered  there,  and  he 
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learned  Irish,  and  as  you  mentioned  that  Irish  might 
be  made  the  foundation  of  other  languages,  I thought 
I would  bring  that  fact  under  your  notice? — He  says 
somewhere,  with  regard  to  Irish,  “ I can  never  repay  it 
sufficiently  for  what  it  did  for  me.” 

9252.  Dr.  Stahkie. — He  was  as  strong  an  anti- 
Catholic  as  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Kane  ? — Yes. 

9253.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Heady. — Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  the  work  done  in  the  Bohemian  University 
in  Prague? — I know  very  little,  except  that  they  conduct 
lectures  in  Czech. 

9254.  They  have  practically  restored  the  Bohemian 
language? — It  has  been  practically  restored. 

9255.  And  has  been  made  a living  language  in 
Bohemia  again? — That  is  so.. 

9256.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  I heard 
the  other  day,  on  the  authority  of  a distinguished 
Bohemian,  that  when  a number  of  Bohemian  gentle- 
men were  dining  together,  one  of  them  remarked,  that 
if  the  roof  were  to  fall  on  them  and  bury  them,  the 
Bohemian  language  would  die  with  them? — I have  often 
•heard  that. 

9257.  Yet  it  has  once  more  become  a living  language, 
and  they  have  a University  of  their  own,  able  to  hold 
its  own  against  the  German  University  in  the  same 
city? — I believe  so. 

9258.  Dr.  Staekie. — That  story,  I have  heard,  did 
not  refer  to  the  spoken  patois,  but  to  a scholarly 
knowledge  of  Czech  ? — I always  suspected  something  like 
that. 

9259.  Of  course,  almost  the  same  thing  might  have 
been  said  of  the  Irish  language,  some  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

[I  desirn  to  modify  this  last  answer.  Half  a century  ago  there 
was,  perhaps,  as  much  Irish  as  English  spoken  in  this  Island.  It 
was  never  a patois,  but  was  spoken  purely  and  grammatically. 
Even  when  Irish  Scholarship  was  at  its"  lowest,  which  was, 
perhaps,  shortly  before  the  founding  of  the  Gaelic  League,  there 
were  many  fine  local  scholars  with  good  collections  of  Irish  MSS. 
to  be  found  here  and  there  through  the  country.  The  race  of 
Scribes  was  never  quite  extinct.  Even  when  the  fortunes  of  the 
Irish  language  were  at  their  lowest,  many  hundreds  of  roofs 
would  have,  had  to  fall  in  before  a knowledge  of  the  literary 
language  could  have  been  extinguish -d.  Some  counties  have  good 
Irish  scholars  in.  almost  every  parish].  * 
is  withdrew. 


James  Macken,  Esq.,  b.a.,  Professor  of  English,  St.  Patrick's  Training  College,  Drumcondra,  examined. 
(Witness  appointed  to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  of  Loreto  Nuns.) 


9260.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Mr.  Macken,  you  hold 
the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts? — ’Yes. 

9261.  Of  what  University? — Of  the  Royal  University, 
of  which  I am  an  Assistant  Examiner. 

9262.  I believe  you  are  also  a Professor  of  St. 
Patrick’s  Training  College,  Di-umcondra? — I am. 

9263.  You  attend  here  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  of 
Loreto  Nuns?— Yes. 

9264.  You  have  prepared  and  sent  us  a document 
showing  the  passes  and  distinctions,  obtained  'by  stu- 
dents of  the  Loreto  College  in  the  Royal1  University? — 
Yes. 

9265.  That  document  will  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix.t  We  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  now  proceed  in 
your  own  way,  to  tell  us  what  has  been  done  by  the 
Loreto  College  in  relation  tio  the  higher  education  of 
women? — I wish  to  say  that  I appear  here,  not  in  my 
individual  capacity,  hut  solely  as  the  representative  of 
the  Loreto  College.  The  Institute  of  Loreto  conducts 
thirteen  Secondary  Sobools  for  girls  in  Ireland.  Candi- 
dates were  prepared  at  some  of  these,  from  time  to  time, 
for  the  examinations  of  the  Royal  University,  up  to  the 
year  1893.  In  that!  year,  with  the  aim'  of  giving  an 
opportunity  to  some  of  their  students  who  desired  to 
proceed  to  a course  of  higher  education,  a regular  Uni- 
versity department  was  started  in  Loreto  College,  St. 
Etephen’s-green,  (Dublin  ; and  since  then  no  candidates 
have  been  prepared  (except  for  matriculation)  at  any 
other  house.  Those  of  their  pupils  who  desired  to 
proceed  to  a University  course  have  done  so  in  (Dublin. 
With  a view  to  laying  before  the  Commission  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  connection  of  the  Loreto 
Institute  with  University  Education  for  women,  I sub- 
mit two  Tables,  to  which  your  lordship  has  referred. 
The  first  (Table  A.),  shows  the  number  of  candidates 
from  the  various  Loreto  Convents  in  Ireland  (including 
Loreto  College,  St.  Stephen’s-green)  who  matriculated 
rh  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  the  number  who 
passed  the  undergraduate  and1  degree  examinations, 
the  Exhibitions  and  Honours  obtained  in  tho  years 


1891-1901.  As  I have  stated,  the  preparation  of  candi- 
dates for  the  examinations  of  the  Royal  University  has 
been  conducted  in  a separate  department  of  Loreto 
College  since  1893,  and  Table  B.  shows  the  total  num- 
ber of  Passes,  Exhibitions,  and  Honours,  obtained  by 
the  students  of  Loreto  College  during  the  years  1891- 
1901. 

During  this  period,  the  number  of  girls  of  the 
various  Loreto  Convents  in  Ireland  who  passed  the 
examinations  of  the  Senior  Grade  of  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board,  and  who  did  not  proceed1  to  any 
further  academic  course,  was  141.  Now,  I might  say 
that  these  141  students  were  brought  to  the  threshold 
of  a University  course,  and  I submit  that  a considerable 
number  of  these  would  have  proceeded  further  if  ad- 
ditional and  better  facilities  existed  for  the  higher 
education  of  Catholic  women. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  University  department 
in  Loreto  College,  full  courses  of  lectures  have  been 
provided  in  preparation  for  the  Royal  University,  from 
Matriculation  to  B. A.,  inclusive.  These  lectures  have 
been  necessarily  supplied  in  both  Pass  and  Honour 
courses  by  the  College  authorities,  either  through  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute,  or  through  extern  lecturers  paid 
by  the  'College.  A College  thus  endeavouring  to  supply 
a University  course  for  its  students  out  of  its  own 
resources,  labours  under  great  and  obvious  disadvan- 
tages. Its  staff  has  no  official  connection  in  any  way 
with  either  the  governing  body  or  the  professorial  staff 
of  the  University.  No  recognition  is  accorded  to  their 
lectures,  or  other  work  done  by  them.  They  have  no 
status  with  regard  to  making  any  suggestions  for  the 
modification  or  alteration  of  the  University  courses  or 
examinations.  Their  pupils,  moreover,  must  compete 
with  the  pupils  of  the  Colleges  in  which  the  Fellows  of 
the  University  deliver  their  regular  courses  of  lectures. 
Yet  I submit  that  the  distinctions  gained  by  the 
students  of  Loreto  College  in  the  Arts  courses  of 
University  compare  favourably,  in  point  of  number  and 


r*  Answer  surnlied  bv  the  witness  vhen  revising  the  proofs  of  his  evidence.— Secretary], 
t See  page  56 1. 


Tone  10, 1902. 

Douglas 
Hyde,  Esq., 
L.LD.,  M.R.DA. 


James 
Macken,  Esq 

B.A. 
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Dublin.  quality,  with  those  gained  by  some  of  thus©  institutions  tution,  subject  to  their  satisfying  such  conldifmn 

~ — which  receive  official  recognition  from  the  University.  numbers,  courses  of  studies,  equipment,  or  staff  ,!,v 

June  10, 1802.  It  is  evident,  that  under  the  existing  conditions,  the  it  might  be  deemed  necessary  or  desirable  to  imnnso  ™ 
James  students  of  such  an  institution  as  Loreto  College  must  Secondly,  that,  subject  to  their  satisfying  these 

Macken,  Esq.,  be’  *°  .a  g,  exteab,  “ the  position  of  extern  students  ditions,  recognition  might  be  accorded  to  the 

B.A.  preparing  for  examinations.  The  members  of  the  staff  provided  in  the  College.  This  recognition  to  be  +w 

of  such  institutions  form  no  official  part  of  the  Univer-  attendance  at  the  lectures  so  provided  should  be 
sity  body,  and  must,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  satisfy  any  requirement  for  attendance  at  lw^S. 
direct  great  part  of  their  attention  to  the  meeds  of  an  which  might  be  imposed  upon  the  students  of  hit  „,fS 

examination ; and  m doing  so  they  must,  to  some  University  foundation.  ‘ ‘ new 

extent  at  least,  keep  in  the  background  the  higher  Thirdly,  if  assistance  and  recognition  cannot  he  a* 
*dea  . ,a*id  .™’e  broader  culture  which  are  especially  corded  to  a separate  institution,  for  Catholic  women’ 
ia  University  training.  If  the  conditions  then,  as  an  alternative,  that  Catholic  women  should  ho 
n^d™:fTw  li5he ,an/  instltution  is  conducted  admitted  to  the  laboratories  and  to  -Uhe  regular  wH 
ne^ssitobes  tins,  then,  to  that  extent,  University  classes  of  the  Professors  and  Fellows,  delivered  hi  a co^Tnn 
^nse  ortht0teCPleSen,fc  hlJ?her  educatlon'»  ,J11  real  University  foundation.  common 

ca^gain’  rqTU-ipmCn^.°f  Loreif  Allege  for  the  proper  con^iderattonl'arc  'suggested  -^h^Loreto  InsSe 
^0^urslUL  rerS>!^  W°lk  (eSI,eciall^for  the  satn-  have-  in  **  thirteen  Secondary  &h^  abouffi 
Sence  of  a pupils  at  present.  If  financial  assistanl  wS  riven 

dh advantage  1 a verT  fP1*1*1  to  their  University  department  in  Loreto  ColWe 

Tn  J t1  blff  ls  ™ re,ference  library.  Dublin,  and  if  the  lectures  ttoe  delivered  wl 

women  students  of  ^“^^^0^0^  “Snked  uld  fat|f -y,inS , Univeraitf  requirements,  tho 
allowed  access  to  the  UmverXliw!  ’ 9 ^ nJaJ  if8®  °f  ^°*2  mmbers 

the  University  system  7 tfc  in  for  bhe  h^h,er  education  of  Catholic  women  bo  the 

Considering  the  importance  to  the  nation  at  la™  of  ?Peninig  5 „fclle  laboratories  and  lectures  of  any  new 

the  subject  of  the  higher  education  of  Catholic  wofnen,  Sll^'luldlflZ.’t  thSr  if  °f  Ioi^ 

and  the  measure  of  suocess  which  has  attended  tine  ^ ■ fl-Tnkr  o ■ j 1 th?  institution  be  recognised 

Loreto  College  in  its  efforts  to  supply,  at  a large  of.  Residence  fox  women  students  of  the 

pecuniary  loss,  and  under  the  difficulties  T i,am  oaf  University,  with  some  financial  assistance,  for  the  pur- 

Lth.someprovSnfoJlisedSS^ 1toJlEdl£  ESLtf  lectures,  and  that  these 

of  the  College  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Com-  lecb“res  sbould  be  recognised  as  satisfying 

mission  that  a 

recognition  of  the  work  done  by  Loreto  College  and  *.  i -the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Heali.— I was  very  anxious 

for  some  measure  of  assistance  in  the  conduct  of  that  +iS°me  P™5*,cal  ^ggesluom,  in  the  way  of 

work,  under  any  reorganisation  of  the  Irish  University  presume  7fS+t£  Sf1'  -7<?U  deB®B  because  I 

system  which  may  result  from  the  present  inquiry  £2^’  ^ afc  d tbe  Commissioners  deal  with  this 

Further,  they  wish  to  direct  the  attention  ?f  the  7 wou! '?  bo  anxi0U8  b°  have  the  views  of 

Commissioners  specially  to  the  fact  that  the  education  w M?®8  concerned  as  to  how  that  could  be  done, 
of  Catholic  girls  and  women  in  Ireland  is  mainly  if  kf  s^e^tion  you  have  made,  as  to  recog- 

not  entirely,  in  the  hands  of  the  religious  Orders  7«nr7  “ p the  L™'e*°  College  as  a tutorial  College,  and 

that  it  is  of  supreme  importance  that  the  teachers  of  E"!8  4 10  tttuf8,of  fche  new  University  to  its 

these  Orders  should  themselves  have  received  a broad  !a,denits.’  .appears  be  a practical  one.  What  finan- 
and  liberal  education,  which  would  enable  them  to  take  n°U  P™?0,3®  ®llouId  b?  S«ven?-I 

up  the  important  duty  of  education,  prepared  to  fill  it  ™ R,  Riab  ?*  'You,d  be  in  the  form  of  an 

with  greater  advantage  to  the  nation  at  large  annual  grant,  subject  to  the  authorities  of  the  common 

When  it  comes  to  malting  concrete  suggestions  for  lOTn"atlon  ma’king  requirements  with  regard  to  the 

? “eai??  of  Ending  recognition  or  assistance  to  those  '1Dl'e  COurscs  of  sfcudy  Pursued 

institutions,  which  are  now  engaged  in  endeav-  t ose  tutor,al  lectures. 

That  would  be  a direct  endowment  of  t 


• „ 1 ’ , Bng«gea  in  endeav- 
ouring to  make  provision  for  the  higher  edu-  xna*  would  be  a direct  endowment  of  the 

cation,  of  Catholic  women,  the  authorities  of  solution? — It  would  be  only  a partial  endowment. 

difficulty  ; as.  first.  9268.  Suppose  that  j 


~ r <IU Ku-uriw.es  or  a.  parwax  eimowraeuc. 

5ie'"“possibmtt  IT1  ^jffieulty ; as,  first,  9268.  Suppose  that,  instead  of  a direct'  endowment, 

then  S „thls  assistance,  and  a certain  number  of  Fellowships  were  provided,  as- 

cial  means  which  signable  to  the  College  in  question,  in  proportion  to  the 
lepend  upon,  the  number  of  its  TTmVar^t™  , n.i  n 


ShV  n!  ^ ^6ater  degr?e’. the, speclal  means  which  signable  to  the  College  in  question  in  proportion  „ w 
f °pted’  -cmust  ob71.°“sly  depend  upon  the  number  of  its  Universite  sSnte  «io< 

? ®bangeE,  if  aaiy,  which  may  result  from  this  female  Fellows  should  he^mployed  in,  giving  tutorif 

We  hiJT ^t7  , eq.uiy  ^ making  tliis  provision  of  Fellows  or  lecturers  for  the  purnoses  of  their  ii 

may  bH  v ^ 1 ,P~  also  that  you  pereeive  there  woul 

Firstly,  tlhe  authorities  of  Loreto  College  would  ask  IddTng0^^ i°f  the  0&lle«e>.1.  am  ri^  1 
that  financial  assistance  might  be  given  to  their  insti-  would"  be  acc^tl^tftnMiSe.  °f  


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Miss  Annie 
M'Elderry, 
m.a.,  and 
Mias  Agnes 
O'Farrelly, 


Mi!S  a™,  E«a»d  Soho&I,  Dublin ; md  Ki„  Aoraa  (man™*,  »■* 

Lecturer  m Irish  m Alexandra  and  Loreto  Colleges,  examined. 


Witnesses  appointed  by  the  Irish  Association 
9370.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.— You  have  been  kind 
enough  to  attend  here  as  a deputation  on  behalf  of  the 
Irish  Association  of  Women  Graduates  and  Candidate 
Graduates.  When  was  that  Association  instituted?— 
Miss  M'Elderry.  — 'About  the  Easter  of  this  year 


of  Women  Graduates  and  Candidate  Graduates. 

9271.  I see  you  already  have  a considerable  number 
of  members  ? — Over  200  members.  I think  a few  others 
'aXt7o0QJ^d  sin00  the  was  printed. 

9272..  You  have  furnished  us  with  a paper,  which  we 
can  print  in  our  Appendix,*  containing  information 


See  page  561. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


about  the  Association ; but  I suppose  I may  say  gener- 
ally that  it  is  an  association  interested  in  the  higher 
education  of  women,  with  special  reference  to  Univer- 
sity  training  ?— Yes. 

9273.  Would  you  kindly,  in  your  own  way,  bring 
before  us  the  views  of  the  Association  which  you  repre° 
sent,  bearing  on  the  questions  under  consideration 
by  the  Commission  ?— I think  the  points  that  the 
Association  wishes  to  emphasise  most  are  that  atten- 
dance at  recognised  lectures  should  be  compulsory,  and 
that  lectures  in  general  Colleges  should  be  recognised, 
and  not  lectures  in  exclusively  Women’s  Colleges. 
We  don’t  want  the  women  to  be  shut  up  in  Women’s 
Colleges  alone. 

9274.  Are  there  any  other  points  ?— Yes,  there  are 
some  others. 

9275.  Would  you  kindly  take  up,  in  your  own  order, 
the  different  points  on  which  you  would  desire  to  offer 
us  evidence:  I suppose  we  may  take  the  resolutions 
in  the  paper  which  you  have  furnished  as  containing 
the  views  of  your  Association  ?*— Yes  ; but  there  are  one 
or  two  points  on  which  I wish  to  expand.  In  the  first 
place,  we  simply  want  to  claim  equality  for  women, 
that  exactly  the  same  advantages  which'  are  open  to 
men  should  be  open  to  them.  We  want  all  the  ad- 
vantages "of  Colleges  and  Universities  to  he  open  to 
women  in  respect  of  Convocation  and  Senate,  as 
well  as  all  other  appointments,  taking  London 
University  as  our  model.  In  the  second  place,  we 
want  to  point  out  that  it  would  be  absolutely  im- 
possible in  Women’s  Colleges,  to  provide  proper  labora- 
tories for  advanced  scientific  teaching,  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  provide  adequate  professional 
schools.  If  women  were  excluded  from  the  general 
Colleges,  the  result  would  be  that  the  teaching  in 
women’s  Colleges  would  be  of  an  inferior  standard; 

and  that  is  a thing  we  object  to.  Miss  O’Farrelly. 

I may  mention  that  with  regard  to  laboratories,  women 
are  under  special  disadvantages.  A woman  ’wished, 
this  year,  to  take  up  Physics  and  Chemistry  for  her 
degree,.  aa.d  she  was  allowed  to  do  her  Chemistrv 
course  in  Cecilia-street ; but  she  had  no  laboratory  in 
which  to  do  her  Physics  course,  so  she  laboured  under 
a particular  disadvantage.  No  endowment  of  awomen’s 
College  would  be  large  enough  to  provide  a laboratory 
suitable  for  advanced  work. 


9276.  The  expense  of  providing  a laboratory  suitable 
for  advanced  work  is  enormous  nowadays  ? — Yes.  With 
regard  to  Resolution  No.  1,  I would  draw  attention  to 
Bedford  College,  wliich  has  been  mentioned  by  Dr. 
(/Dwyer  in  his  statement.  Bedford  College  is  affiliated 
to  the  London  University.  It  is,  of  course,  par- 
ticularly devoted  to  the  teaching  of  women  under  the 
present  conditions  of  London  University  ; bub  London 
University  does  nob  provide  University  teaching,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  It  only  provides  College 
teaching ; but  as  soon  as  University  teaching  is  pro- 
vided in  Tendon  University,  it  will  be  open  equally  to 
women  and  men,  with  every  other  advantage. 

9277.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  mention? — 
lass  M'Elderry. — I have  been,  asked  to  submit  a 
nntr  *rom  American  Minister  of  Education  to  Miss 
Oldham,  the  President  of  our  Association,  in  which  lie 
states,  that  from  extensive  evidence  which  he  lias  col- 
lected and  carefully  investigated,  he  finds  that  opinion 
m America  is  very  strongly  in  favour  of  mixed  educa- 
tl0n>  ,-c-i  mixed  classes  in  College,  which  both  men  and 
women  may  attend,  and  any  statements  which  go  to 
show  that  this  is  not  so  are  either  entirely  unfounded, 
or  ®lse  perverted  misrepresentations. 

' wiU  P^nt  that  letter  in  our  Appendix : + 

is  there  any  other  point  to  which  you  would  wish  to 
cau  our  attention  in  addition  to  those  already  men- 
loned?— I have  been  asked  to  say  that  the  system  of 
-mixed  classes  has  proved  very  satisfactory,  wherever 
( has  been  fairly  tried.  In  Cambridge  it  lias  proved 
tis factory,  and  in  Ireland  wherever  tried,  it  has  been 
lound  satisfactory  too. 

9279.  I think  in  all  the  Universities  and  Colleges 
pen  to  women  the  system  of  mixed  classes  is  adopted, 
am  not  aware  of  any  University  which  has  established 
parate  classes  in  the  Arts  course,  or  in  any  other 
urse,  for  women  ; so  you  are  only  asking  for  your- 
at  Prevftils  elsewhere? — Yes;  but  we  under- 
™at  a proposal  has  been  made  that  there  should 
wn^^Pa^a^e  Women’s  Colleges  in  Ireland,  and  that 
m,  ,eT?  should  be  excluded  from  the  general  Colleges, 
at  has  been  suggested  in  some  places. 


9280.  There  are  two  distinct  things ; the  University 
classes  which  are  always  open  to  women  as  well  as  to 
men,  wherever  women  are  admitted  to  degrees.  That  is 
a separate  thing  from  tutorial  instruction  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  tutorial  instruction  might  be  given 
and  recognised  by  the  University  in  Women’s  Colleges, 
while  the  University  classes  would  be  open  both  to 
men  and  women:  have  you  any  objection  to  urge 
against  that  suggestion? — No,  we  have  been  directed 
to  ask  for  that  in  connection  with  Resolution  No.  7, 
in  which  we  ask  for  Halls  of  Residence,  where  sup- 
plementary teaching  could  be  provided,  while  the 
general  lectures  should  be  taken  in  the  general  Col- 
leges. 

9281.  That  is  very  much  what  was-  suggested : that 
would  meet  your  views  ? — Yes. 

9282.  You  are  evidently  in  favour  of  any  University 
established  in  Ireland  being  a teaching,  and  not  merely 
an  examining  University? — Yes;  we  want  a teaching 
University. 

9283.  At  present,  as  you  are  aware,  the  degree  of  the 
Royal  University  can  be  obtained  simply  by  examina- 
tion?— Yes. 

9284.  Suppose  the  Royal  University  were  continued 
in  Ireland,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  doing  away  with 
that  principle,  and  of  giving  a degree  only  to  those  who 
had  received  a Collegiate  training? — Do  you  mean 
by  Collegiate,  training  attendance  at  lectures  in  recog- 
nised institutions  ? 

9285.  Yes? — -We  are  very  strongly  in  favour  of  that- 
We  think  it  would  raise  the  value  of  Irish  degrees  very 
much.  Some  of  the  Irish-  degrees  have  not  a proper 
value  in  England,  because  it  is  known  that  they  do  not 
necessarily  imply  University  training.  That  has  the 
effect  of  lessening  the  value  of  all  the  degrees  together, 
even  where  they  have  been  given  after  proper  Collegiate 
teaching. 

9286.  Would  you  prefer  that  system — that  of  giving 
degrees  only  to  students  who  had  gone  through  a 
course  of  Collegiate  teaching — to  a plan  of  differentia- 
tion of  the  degree,  which  is  the  system  now  adopted  in 
the  London  University? — Yes  ; we  would  prefer  it  very 
much.  We  take  up  that  point  in  Resolution  No.  6, 
where  we  ask,  that  if  attendance  at  recognised  lectures 
be  not  made  compulsory, ' there  should  be  two  different 
kinds  of  degrees ; but  we  very  much  prefer  the  firsi 
alternative. 

9287.  Therefore,  you  do  not  think  that  women  can- 
didates for  degrees  would  be  under  any  serious  dis- 
advantage if  they  were  compelled  to  go  through,  a 
course  of  Collegiate  training? — No,  but  in  fairness  to 
women,  it  would  be  necessary  that  University  lectures 
should  be  open  to  them.  We  have  been  instructed  to 
ask  you  to  recommend  that  Dublin  University  should 
open  its  lectures  and  degrees  to  women. 

9288.  That  is  outside  the  sphere  of  our  investiga 
tion ; but  are  there  not  a good  many  women  students 
coming  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  who  wish  to 
take  part  in  teaching,  and  who  obtain,  at  present,  the 
degrees  of  tire  Royal  University  by  examination?  I 
should  be  glad  to  get  your  assistance  on  this  point,  in 
which  I am  much  interested’:  I can  quite  understand 
the  recognition  of  certain  Colleges  in  Dublin,  Belfast, 
and  Cork,  as  Women’s  Colleges,  and  the  recognition  of 
tutorial  instruction  given  in  these  Colleges  ; hut  what 
about  the  women  who  come  from  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  obtain  the  degrees  of  the  Royal  University  by 
examination  only? — I think  they  are  a very  small 
class,  and  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  majority,  a few 
should  be  sacrificed,  because  it  would  raise  the  whole 
value  of  the  education  and  of  the  degrees ; and  I don’t 
think  it  would  press  very  hardly  on  many  students, 
for  most  "of  them  could  come  to  some  of  the  larger 
centres,  if  it  were  absolutely  necessary. 

9289.  You  think  that  the  general  interests  of  educa- 
tion demand  this  reform  so  strongly,  that  even  if  there 
were  a few  inconvenienced  by  it,  their  interests  should 
give  way? — Yes,  I think  so.  Miss  O'Farrelly. — I 
think  our  association  also  wish  distinctly  to  emphasise 
that  they  do  not  wish,  even  for  Pass  degrees,  lectures 
in  women’s  Colleges  to  count,  as  it  lowers  the  value- 
of  the  degrees. 

9290.  What  about  the  professional  schools  and,  in 
particular,  Medical  Schools?  I know  that  in  Edin- 
burgh and  elsewhere  women  are  admitted  to  the  Medical 
lectures  along  with  men,  and  that  no  practical  incon- 
venience is'found  to  result  from  that  arrangement : do- 
you  propose  that  professional  lectures  in  the  Medical 
School  should  be  open  to  women  as  well  as  men  ?— Mis* 
O’Farrelly. — Yes. 

+ See  page  565. 


June  10, 1902. 

Miss  Annie 
M’Elderry, 

Miss  Agnes 
O'Farrelly, 
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Dublin.  9291.  Most  Rev  Dr.  Healy. — At  the  same  time  as 
with  the  men? — Yes  ; some  lectures,  at  all  events  ; but 
2.  I think  they  have,  in  Cecilia-street,  an  arrangement  by 
which  some  of  the  work  is  done  separately.  The  work 
of  dissection  is  done  separately,  and  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  it  has  worked  very  well. 

9292.  Dissection  would  be  done  separately? — Yes,  if 
necessary.  It  is  done  separately  in  Cecilia-street. 

9293.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — It  is  not  always  done 
separately  elsewhere  ? — It  is  done  separately  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  as  far  as  I know.  With  regard  to 
the  Fellows,  women  are  particularly  anxious  to  attend 
the  Fellows’  lectures,  to  prevent  the  system  of  neutral 
examination,  and,  of  course,  for  general  culture.  If 
a man  has  to  set  papers  for  people  h©  is  not  teaching, 
ho  must  set  colourless  papers  more  or  less.  As  to 
allowing  the  Women’s  Colleges  a certain  amount  of 
autonomy,  and  having  the  Fellows  go  there  to  lecture 
a second  time,  that  plan  of  having  a second  set  of 
lectures  was  tried  at  Glasgow  University,  in  Queen 
Margaret’s  College,  but  it  proved  a complete  failure. 
Most  of  the  Fellows  refused  to  go ; and  in  any  event 
no  man  who  is  very  good  in  his  subject  will  repeat  his 
lectures  a second  time — Miss  M‘ Elder  ry. — I should 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  sheet  of  queries  issued  by 
the  Central  Association  of  Irish  Schoolmistresses. 

9294.  These  will  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  our 
Report  ?*—  One  of  them  bears  on  No.  4 of  our  resolu- 
tions. Only  five  graduates  asked  that  there  should 
be  separate  Women’s  Colleges,  and  279  asked  that 
there  should  be  general  lectures ; and  in  our  Associa- 
tion we  have  about  190  members  who  did  not  answer 
these  queries  at  all ; so  that  would  bring  the  majority 
up  toi  almost  400. 

9295.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  ? — Miss 
U l<  ar rally. —It  was  mentioned  that  there  might  be  a 
good  deal  of  hardship  entailed  by  insisting  on  the  at- 
tendance of  students  who  did  not  live  in  town  at  lec- 

**  was  st,ggested  that  Bursaries  should  be  pro- 
vided to  lessen  that  hardship.  Our  Association  wish  to 
point  out  that  if  an  endowment  be  given  for 
Halls  of  Residence  or  residential  Colleges  inside 
this  new  University,  and  if  such  Halls  or  resi- 
dential Colleges  be  established,  women  will  not 
get  the  benefit  of  that  endowment,  as  such ; and  they 
suggest  that  a special  endowment  should  be  given  to 
women  to  provide  Halls  of  Residence,  and  that  where 
.-.such  an  endowment  is  given,  it  be  insisted  on,  that 
.women  shall  have  University  life,  and  net  mixed  Uni- 
'\vemty  and  school  life,  as  at  present.  In  all  women's 
-Colleges  under  present  conditions,  University  Education 
as  maxed  with  Secondary  Education,  and  women  have 
not,  as  at  Newnham  and  Girton,  full  University  life. 
Th0  Association  are  very  strong  on  that  point. 
Miss  M‘ Elder  ry. — I should  like  to  say,  as  regards 
tire  carrying  on  of  Secondary  School  work  and  Univer- 
sity work  in  the  same  institution,  that  the  teaching  of 
the  University  class  is  very  much  influenced  by  the 
school  teaching,  and  the  University  students  do  not 
gam  independence  of  thought.  They  are  treated  as 
school  girls  all  through.  We  have  a good  deal  of 
experience  of  that,  owing  to  there  not  being  any 
proper  University  life  for  women  in  any  residential 
Colleges  in  Ireland.  They  are  too  much  influenced  t.y 
the  presence  of  the  younger  girls,  and  they  cannot 
have  the  same  freedom,  or  the  same  culture,  that  they 
would  have  if  entirely  separated.  But  we  do  not  ask 
for  compulsory  residence  in  any  of  those  Halls.  We 
want  the  lectures  only  to  be  compulsory,  residence 
beang  a matter  of  choice.  We  have  been  asked  also 
to  state  that  the  system  of  mixed  education  has  not 
been  fairly  tested  in  Ireland.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  women  of  Ireland  prefer  separate  women’s  Col- 
leges ; though,  where  an  opportunity  of  attending  mixed 
-□alleges  has  been  afforded  them,  they  have  taken  ad- 
TUntage  of  it.  Mixed  attendance  has  been  impossible  in 
Cork,  where  the  Protestant  population  is  very  small, 
and  Catholic  women  are  not  allowed  to  attend  College. 

A few  have  taken  advantage  of  it,  but  it  has  not  had  a 
fair  chanoe.  In  Galway,  so 'far  as  it  has  been  tried,  and 
in  Derry,  it  has  been  found  satisfactory.  In  Belfast 
the  circumstances  are  different.  In  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  the  classes  were  opened  to  women,  hut  not 
the  Scholarships,  and  that  prevented  women  from  tak- 
ing advantage  of  them  there.  Then,  when  the  Scholar- 
ships were  thrown  open,  the  women’s  Colleges  had  got 
into  a false  position.  They  had1  been  compelled  to  pro- 
vide classes  for  women,  and  naturally  did  not  like  to 

S’ve  up  their  privileges.  Besides,  the  teaching  in 
ueen’s  College  in  the  special  subjects  that  women 
prefer  to  take  up  had  not  always  given  satisfaction. 


Miss  Annie 
M’Elderry, 
m.a.,  and 
Miss  Agnes 
O’Farrelly, 


9296.  Is  there  any  other  poinb  you  wish  to  mention? 
—Miss  O' Family. — We  wish  to  draw  particular  atten- 
tion to  Resolution  No.  6,  that  if  attendance  at  lectures 
be  not  made  compulsory,  the  degrees  awarded  to  ex- 
tern students  be  distinct  from  that  awarded  to  intern 
students : and  also  to  No.  8,  that  Fellowships  be 
awarded  as  the  result  of  a fixed  test,  such  as  examins- 
tion,  or  examination  combined  with  original  work. 

9297.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy. — With  regard  to  No.  8 

you  say  that  Fellowships  should  be  awarded  as  the 
result  of  a fixed  test,  and  not  as  the  result  of  a com- 
petitive examination,  the  examiners  not  judging  alone 
from  the  marks  gained  at  the  examination,  but  taking 
the  record  of  the  student  into  account.  ° 

9298.  Bub  that  is  opposed  to  competitive  examina- 
tion ?-— I don’t  think  it  is  quite  opposed ; it  is  not  in 
principle. 

9299.  I want  to  know  exactly  what  you  mean  by  a 
fixed  test,  as  distinguished  from  a competitive  ex- 
amination. If  it  be  competitive  between  various  Col- 
leges, or  even  between  members  of  the  same  College, 
I can  understand  it,  hut  whab  you  mean  by  “fixed 
test”  I don’t  precisely  understand? — I mean  examina- 
tion, or  examination  taking  into  account  original  work 
done  by  the  candidate. 

9300.  Is  it  to  be  a competitive  examination,  so  that 
the  best  candidate  will  win?— Miss  M'Elderry.—l 
think  that  is  what  tire  Association  understand,  a com- 
petitive examination,  the  examiners  not  judging  alone 
from  the  marks  gained  at  the  examination,  but  taking 
the  record  of  the  student  into  account. 

9301.  Do  you  mean  intercollegiate  examinations,  or 
examinations  between  candidates  from  the  same  Col- 
lege?— No ; it  should  be  an  examination  for  the  whole 
University,  open  to  men  and  women.  We  don’t  ask 
any  Fellowships  to  he  set  apart  for  women-.  We  simply 
ask  to  have  the  right  to  compete  with  men  candidates. 
If  we  surpass  them  in-  the  special  tests  laid  down,  wo 
should  get  the  Fellowships.  We  don’t  ask  any  special 
privileges,  we  only  ask  for  the  same  opportunities. 

9302.  You  seek  for  some  endowment  to  provide  Halls 
of  Residence — do  you  mean  a building  grant? — No; 
the  buildings  already  in  existence  mi  gilt  be  used,  but 
we  want  an  endowment  to  equip  Halls  of  Residence. 

9303.  You  mean  not  a grant  for  building  but  an  en- 
dowment for  equipment? — Yes,  either  for  buildings, 
where  buildings  were  necessary ; or  for  maintenance, 
where  maintenance  was  necessary. 

9304.  Some  people  may  be  only  seeking  for  main- 
tenance, and  other  people  may  be  asking  for  building: 
would  a building  loan,  on  easy  terms  suffice  to  pro- 
vide these  Halls  of  Residence  ?— No. 

9305.  You  ask,  not  a loan,  but  a grant?— Yes. 
Miss  O'Farrelly. — Perhaps  a loan,  supplemented  by  a 
grant  of  so  much  a year. 

9306.  That  would  mean  a direct  endowment  for 
Female  Colleges? — We  only  ask  a comparatively  small 
thing,  to  help  us  to  provide  Halls  of  Residence. 

9307.  Suppose  there  were  objections  offered  to  direct 
endowment  for  Female  Colleges,  could  you  suggest,  if 
possible,  how  an  indirect  endowment  might  be  pro- 
cured. Suppose  you  got  a loan  for  building,  and  sup 
pose  you  got  a grant  of  appliances  and  equipment,  and 
got  certain  Fellowships  for  tutorial  teaching,  what 
would  you  think  of  that? — We  don’t  wanb  Fellowships 
for  tutorial  teaching. 

9308.  What  would  you  do  with  the  Fellowships  when 
you  had  them? — <We  would  expect  those  who  won  Fel- 
lowships to  take  their  place  in  the  University. 

9309.  Would  they  do  any  work  in  the  University?— 1 
They  should  do  the  same  work  as  the  men  Fellows. 

9310.  You  are  aware  tliat  in  Cblleges  generally  the  Fel- 
lows are  utilised1  for  tutorial  purposes : in  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, Trinity  College,  and  elsewhere,  they  are  utilised 
generally  speaking,  at  all  events,  for  tutorial  purposes. 
I suggest,  then,  that  in  a Female  College,  there  be  a 
certain  number  of  Fellows  females1  utilised  for  tutorial 
purposes-  in  the  College  or  Hall  of  Residence,  and 
furthermore,  that  the  University  lectures,  in  what  you 
call  the  general  College,  be  open  to  ladies.  That  would 
provide  an  indirect  endowment  for  a Female  College, 
and  at  the  same  time  open  all  the  University  lectures 
for  them : what  do-  you  think  of  that  scheme? — I don’t 
think  it  would  work  well.  I think,  if  a woman  wina 
a Fellowship  in  competition  with  men,  she  should  do 
her  share  of  lecturing,  just  as  well  a®  men.  If  nien, 
m addition  to  that  have  to  do'  tutorial  work,  then  let 
the  women  do  tutorial  work  also. 
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9311.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  make  a 
selection : you  could  not  send  gentlemen  to  do  tutorial 
work  in  Female  Colleges? — We  don’t  press  the  point 
about  endowment  for  tutorial  work.  We  want  some 
holp,  which  the  authorities  of  the  College  may  apply 
to  a Hall  of  Residence,  and  if  you  have  a surplus  it 
may  help  tutorial  teaching. 

9312.  You  want  a fixed  endowment  to  do  what  you 
like  with? — Well,  if  men  are  going  to  have  Halls  of 
Residence,  and  no  such  Halls  are  provided  for  women, 
women  would  be  completely  shut  out  from  that  portion 
of  the  endowment. 

9313.  I am  suggesting  a way  in  which  ladies  could 
get  Halls  of  Residence,  and  also  tutorial  teaching,  on 
the  easiest  terms  ; and  I suggest  also,  that  the  lectures 
of  the  University  Professors  be  open  to  them.  There 
are  three  practical  suggestions  ; I want  to  know  pre- 
cisely the  difficulties  you  have  to  each  of  them.  The 
first  point  is,  you  get  your  Halls  of  Residence,  suppose 
by  a loan,  if  you  cannot  get  a grant  ? — Miss  M'Elderry. 
—We  have  not  been  instructed  to  ask  for  a loan  for 
Halls  of  Residence.  We  have  been  simply  asked  to 
demand  equal  privileges  for  women ; that  if 
an  endowment  be  given  for  Residential  Halls  for 
Men’s  Colleges,  a corresponding  endowment  should  be 
given  for  Residential  Halls  for  Women’s  Colleges.  We 
have  not  been  instructed  to  ask  for  special  tutorial 
endowment ; but  the  Halls  of  Residence  should  pro- 
vide that  tutorial  instruction,  not  necessarily  by  the 
Fellows  of  the  University.  We  think  the  Fellows  of  the 
University  should  lecture  in  the  general  Colleges,  and 
the  women  should  attend  the  lectures  there ; and  the 
tutorial  teaching  would  be  provided  by  the  heads  cf 
the  Halls  of  Residence. 

9314.  What  I suggest,  and  should  like  to  have  your 
opinion  on,  is : in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  instance, 
there  are  a certain  number  of  Colleges,  and  each  Col- 
lege has  a certain  number  of  Fellows.  Those  Fellow- 
ships are  elected  in  various  ways,  but  a test  in  all  cases 
is  required.  I suggest  that  if  you  are  to  have  female 
Colleges  it  should  be  on  these  lines: — Each  College 
should  have  a certain  number  of  Fellows,  helping  in 
the  University  work,  and  lecturing  in  a way  to  be 
determined ; and  the  services  of  these  Fellows  would 
be  utilised,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  and, 
if  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  candidates. 
That  is  a feasible  scheme,  and1  I want  to  know  what 
you  think  of  it.  It  is  not  a new  scheme,  because  you 
actually  have  it  in  most  Universities  in  England  and 
Ireland?— Do  you  mean  that  the  women  Fellows  should 
lecture  in  the  Women’s  Colleges,  or  would  you  allow 
the  women  to  leciiure  in  the  general  College? 

9315..  The  men  should  keep  to  their  own  Colleges, 
and  the  ladies  to  their  own  Colleges?— We  object 
very  strongly  to  that,  because  it  would  not  give  the 
best  teaching  to  the  women. 

9316.  Would  nob  a lady  Fellow  be  able  to  teach  the 
f8’  as  we^  as  0 gentleman  Fellow? — I don’t 
think  you  have  the  same  number  of  qualified  women. 
aiB  yon  challenge  competition? — Miss 

. Family. — The  number  of  women  in  the  University 
is  only  one-fourth  the  number  of  men.  Out  of  one- 
fourth  .you  cannot  expect  to  get  the  same  number  of 
qualified  Fellows  as  out  of  three-fourths. 

9318.  I venture  to  suggest  that  it  is  a very  large 

snd  generous  thing  to  propose  that  all  the  University 
lectures  should  he  open  to  ladies,  and  certainly  it  is 
not  an  undue  restriction,  to  say  “we  won't  allow  the 
gentlemen  to  become  tutors  in  these  Halls  of  Resi- 
dence for  the  ladies.’’  You  have  your  own  domestic 
tutors,  and  your  University  Professors,  ladies  in  your 
domestic  institution,  and  gentlemen  in  the  University, 
what  more  do  you  want?— We  want  women  to  give 
University  lectures  as  well.  If  they  win  Fellowships 
they  should  lecture,  if  lecturing  is  to  bo,  as  at  present 
Tf  University,  part  of  the  work  of  a Fellow. 

u they  win  on  an  equal  test  with  men,  why  should  they 
oe  distinguished  from  them  afterwards?  If  a woman 
.beat  a man  in  open  competition,  why  not  give  her 
e9.ua^y ' in  a general  College  ? When  we  speak  of 
mixed  education  we  don’t  ask  for  co-education  in  all 
me  subjects.  We  simply  mean  mixed  attendance  at 
general  lectures. 

9319.  Do  you  propose  that  in  a College  where  most 
or  the  students  are  young  gentlemen,  you  should  have 

KWh  *eotu”ng?— lecturers,  yes. 

, I can  say  is  that  I,  for  one,  am  opposed 

■ that  .suggestion? — Miss  M'Elderry.  We  think  the 
wo?le?}  would  win  Fellowships  in  their  special  subjects, 
M(I  “ the  College  were  open  to  mixed  classes,  the 


majority  of  students  attending  their  lectures  would  be 
women  ; probably  most  of  the  women  competing  would 
seek  Fellowship  in  Modern  Literature,  and  the  majority 
of  students  in  that  would  be  women. 

932L  It  appears  to  me  that  the  ladies  are  not  con- 
tent with  having  the  lectures  in  the  University  Col- 
lege open  to  them  on  the  same  terms  as  men,  but  they 
want  also  to  teach  the  gentlemen — I think  that  is  a very 
large  order? — If  they  have  proved  themselves  fully 
qualified,  why  not. 

9322.  Professor  Lorrain-Smith. — How  many  of  your 
200  members  are  graduates  of  the  Royal  University? — 
Miss  O’Farrelly. — About  175. 

9323.  In  England  there  is  great  objection  to  these 
degrees,  because  they  do  not  necessarily  involve  Col- 
legiate attendance? — Miss  M'Elderry. — A.  good. many 
of  the  Irish  degrees  don’t  imply  Collegiate  training, 
and  I think  that  many  of  the  Irish  graduates  who 
have  gone  over  to  England  have  gone  over  to  take  up 
inferior  positions,  and  even  those  who  have  earned 
their  degrees  by  a course  of  Collegiate  study  are 
naturally  classed  with  those  who  have  not,  and  whose 
degrees  mean  less  culture. 

9324.  In  what  sense  do  they  not  imply  culture? — 
A number  have  been  gained  by  private  study.  A 
number  have  been  won  simply  as  the  results  of  cram- 
ming. 

9325.  You  find  that  that-  interferes  with  success  in 
the  teaching  profession? — Yes,  we  find  that  very  much, 
indeed. 

9326.  And  that  this  condition  affects  not  only  the 
students  who  have  depended  solely  on  private  study, 
but  also  those  who  have  attended  Colleges? — Yes,  it 
affects  all  the  graduates  of  the  University. — t Miss 
O’Farrelly. — I don’t  think  it  is  in  England  alone 
that  feeling  exists.  I think  that  even  in  Ireland 
there  is  not  so  much  thought  of  the  Royal  University 
degrees,  and  in  consequence  many  persons  are  brought 
over  here,  both  from  Scotch  and  English  Universities,, 
to -fill  appointments. 

9327.  It  affects  all  the  degrees  given  to  women  in 
the  Royal  University? — Yes. 

9328.  Whether  obtained  in-  a College  or  by  private 

study? — Yes.  If  people  inquired  into  the  circum- 

stances as  to  how  the  degree  of  any  particular  student: 
had  been  obtained,  and  found  that  a student  had 
attended  a certain  College,  they  might  attach  more 
value  to  that  degree;  but  even  attendance  at  a par- 
ticular College  does  not  imply  attendance  at  a certain 
course  of  lectures  by  the  Fellows. 

9329.  I gather  you  are  anxious  to  remedy  this  by 
insisting  on  compulsory  attendance? — Yes. 

9330.  And  the  advantage  that  would  accrue  from 
such  a regulation  would,  in  your  opinion,  quite  out- 
weigh the  hardship  to  one  or  two  students  here  or 
there  ? — So  we  think.  In  every  reform  some  people 
must  suffer. — Miss  M'Elderry. — I don’t  think  that 
really  very  many  would  suffer  by  having  compulsory 
attendance  at  lectures.  There  are  only  a very  few  students 
who  are  not  in  some  of  the  larger  centres,  where  the 
lectures  could  be  recognised.  If  Belfast,  Cork,  Gal- 
way, and  Dublin,  were  all  centres,  we  think  that 
nearly  all  the  students  could  attend  the  lectures. 

9331.  What,  exactly,  is  the  source  of  expense  in 
Halls  of  Residence,  for  which  you  were  asking  an  en- 
dowment?— I should  think,  in  some  instances,  build- 
ings might  be  necessary  ; and  in  other  cases,  where  there 
are  Halls  of  Residence,  they  are  not  distinct  University 
Halls ; the  University  students  and  the  pupils  of  the 
school  are  all  together,  and  in  order  to  separate  those 
some  new  provision  would  need  to  be  made. 

9332.  Is  it  just  the  expense  of  residence  as  students 
of  a University  that  you  wish  to  provide  for,  and 

not  educational  outlay  ? — Miss  O’Farrelly It  might 

take  the  form  of  Sizarships,  or  something  corresponding 
to  them.  In  every  University  there  are  prizes  such  as 
Sizarships  which  include  the  cost  of  living,  and  women 
should  not  be  excluded  from  these,  or  something  corre- 
sponding. 

9333.  Those  would  be  for  exceptional  members  of 
the  Hall.  Do  you  contemplate  the  ordinary  members 
all  paying  their  way  in  the  Hall  of  Residence  l— Miss 
M'Elderry.— Borne  of  them  would,  but  I don’t 

that  residential  halls  can  ever  quite  pay  their  own  way. 

9334.  It  was  put  before  us  that  University  teaching 
of  women  would  not  pay,  bub  what  I gathered  was  that 
the  larger  source  of  expense  was  the  teaching,  and  not 
the  residence? — I think  that  in  Ireland  a great  many 
of  the.  students  who  are  able  to  take  degrees  could  not 
afford  to  live  in  Halls  of  Residence: 


Dublin. 
June  10, 1901. 

MiBB  Annie 
M'Elderry, 

Mias  Agnes 
O'Farrelly, 
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Doblin.  9336.  Even  the  mere  residence,  in  your  opinion, 
— ' would  be  an  expense  beyond  their  means? — It  would 
June  10, 1902.  undoubtedly  keep  away  a good  many  students  if  they 
had  to  pay  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  residence. 
Miss  O'Farrelly. — But  at  the  same  time  we  don’t  wish 
to  insist  that  anyone  going  up  for  a degree  must  have 
come  from  a Hall  of  Residence.  The  people  living  in 
a particular  centre,  and  attending  lectures  may,  in 
many  cases,  prefer  to  board  out.  'By  intern  we  mean 
simply  attending  lectures  in  a general  College. 

9336.  "Wliy  was  this  scheme,  which,  proved  a failure 
in  Glasgow,  started  at  all? — Some  person  gave  a pri- 
vate endowment  for  a particular  Women’s  College, 
and,  I think,  that  at  the  time  when  this  College  was 
started  the  general  University  lectures  were  not  open 
to  women,  and  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the 
Fellows  by  which  they  would  give  a second  course  of 
lectures  in  this  College. 

9337.  The  cause  of  that  arrangement  was  to  get  rid 
of  an  objection  that  was  made  to  mixed  classes  in  the 
University  ?— Yes  ; and  I think  they  were  also  anxious 
to  try  how  a special  Women’s  College  would  work.  But 
it  proved  a complete  failure.  Miss  M'Elderry.—S&mt 
Margaret's  College  existed  before  the  University  was 
incorporated.  The  College  was  incorporated  with  the 
University  as  a separate  Women’s  College,  but  they 
found  it  had  not  equal  advantages  with  the  rest  of  the 
University. 

9338.  With  regard  to  dissection,  a medical  subject 
in  which  I take  an  interest,  do  you  wish  us  to  gather  that 
there  is  some  special  objection  to  dissection-  being 
taught  simultaneously  to  men  and  women? — No  ; I 
don’t  think  we  want  to  ask  for  separate  teaching,  even 
in  medical  work.  I think  it  has  been  found  satisfac- 
tory to  have  joint  Medical  classes. 

9339.  I know  some  people  do  take  an  objection,  but 
I have  never  been  able  to  gather  their  grounds  ; unless 
there  are  grounds  that  would  apply  not  only  to  dissec- 
tion, but  to  a very  large  portion  of  the  Medical  course? 
— I understand  it  is  quite  satisfactory  in  Edinburgh, 
and  wherever  it  has  been  fairly  tried. 

9340.  Professor  Dickby.— I gather  you  are  very 
strongly  opposed  to  University  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion being  combined  in  the  same  sohool  ?— Very 
strongly  opposed 

9341.  I suppose  there  are  very  few  ladies’  schools  in 

which  education  of  a University  type  is  given  ? I 

think  in  a large  number  of  schools  there  are  some  Uni- 
versity classes,  but  there  are  only  one  or  two  that  have 
a proper  University  department. 

9342.  In  Belfast  we  had  some  evidence  put  before 
us,  va  which  the  claim  was  strongly  malde  that  there 
should  be  a separate  women’s  College  established,  co- 
ordinated with  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  not 
merely  a residential  hall,  with  tutorial  lectures,  and  so 
011  >»I  gather  from  all  you  say  that  you  are  quite  op- 
posed to  that  ? — Yes ; we  think  it  would  narrow  i 


The  Witnesses 


education  very  much  if  women’s  Colleges  were  recocr 
nised,  and  we  don’t  think  they  could  possibly  expert 
to  get  an  endowment  that  would  give  them  the  same 
advantages  of  teaching  that  they  could  have  in  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

9343.  And,  in  fact,  they  would  lose  their  rights  in 
the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  if  such  a ladies’  Oolleee 
were  established  ?— I don’t  know  about  that.  But 
there  would  be  the  danger,  if  a woman’s  College  were 
recognised,  that  a great  many  girls  might  be  induced 
to  take  out  their  lectures  in  that  College  instead  of 
going  to  Queen’s  College,  and  they  would  not  be  able 
to  see  the  value  of  the  Queen’s  College  lectures 

9344.  And  you  ask  for  Halls  of  Residence  oniy  in  the 

event  of  residences  being  provided  for  men  students?— 
Yes:  we  don’t  wisffi  to  ask  for  any  advantage  not 
secured  to  men  students.  We  simply  want  equality  at 
every  point.  J 

9346.  You/  don’t  want  a tutorial  system  combined  with 
Residential  Halls,  in  case  women  were  tutorially  pro- 
vided for  in  a University  College?— No ; but  we  do 
not  think  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  have  the  tutorial 
teaching  given  in  the  general  Colleges  publicly  We 
thought  that  that  might  be  inconvenient,  and  that  there 
might  be  separate  tutorial  teaching  provided  in  con- 
nection with  the  Halls  of  Residence,  either  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Halls  of  Residence,  or  out  of  the 
funds  that  were  given  to  provide  residence,  if  any  were 
available,  but  we  don’t  ask  for  an  endowment  for  that 
separate  tutorial  teaching,  if  we  have  the  general 
lectures.  8 

9346.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.— Your  Association  is  of 
opinion  that  Fellowships  and  Professorships  should  be 
awarded  as  the  result  -of  a competition,  regardless  of 
sex  ? — Yes. 

9347.  And  they  are  not  startled  at  the  possible  con- 
sequence, that  a woman  might  occasionally  lecture  a 
man  ; as  that  any  more  startling  than  that  a -man,  under 
the  existing  system,  occasionally  lectures  a woman,  pro- 
vided the  position  is  attained  by  competition  ?— No  • 
we  dont  make  any  objection  to  that  at  all.  If  a 
woman,  after  the  severe  testis  which  there  should  be 
m connection  with  Fellowships,  proves  herself  superior 
to  a male  candidate,  wo  think  she  should  be  quite  able 
to  lecture  the  general  classes,  and  we  think,  also,  that 
most  of  the  students  in  her  particular  subject  would  be 
women  too. 

9348.  Suppose  that  a woman  student  obtained  a 
bemor  Wranglership— and  we  know  that  a woman 
has  won  that  position,  and  also  that  of  Senior 
Uassic  m 'Cambridge,  would  nob  it  be  a little  more 
- arfcling  to  have  the  Third  Wrangler  lecturing  her, 
than  if  she  were  to  lecture  the  Third  Wrangler  ?-£ome- 
r ^0f^e  ®Te  kmd  has  haPI>ehed  in-  Ireland,  where 
? st,udeT  b*3  been  examined  by  a man  whom  she  has 
heaten  m examinations.  (Mis.,  O’Farrelly.)— On  that 

Y6  "lsb  for  exactly  the  same  provision  as 
Fellowships  0n  UniT6rsifcjr>  aa  r^ds  both  Senate  and 
withdrew. 


xv,  “■ ^ 

X.A.,  lt.B.  9349.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Dr.  Coffey  you  hold  the  ■fiv™  • . , , . _ 

tea’  «»d 

qxko  -Tn— i..i.  tt_; :i — o •—  - — . subiect,  force  one  to  recognise  grave  defects  in  the 

existing  University  system.  This  is  due  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  subject.  Physiology  is  largely  applied 
Physics  and  Chemistry  in-  a domain  where  the  problems 
are  most  complex.  It  involves  the  use  of  a great 
expensive  apparatus.  Its  systematic  study 
18  difficult,  and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  very  elaborate 
on  the  practical  side.  It  is  a science  always  widening ; 

uicm,  OX  your  news  f— I have  been  engaged  in  headline  du SL  ^ + j aTe(r  ?fded  ?ach  y®81--  111  effect  ifc 
Physiology  in  -the  Catholic  UniversdbyMedical  School  *f  thNreV,d,at'm°t  scienoes-^Histology 

for  the  pMt  eleven  yeire,  hiving  rSvS^a^S  Physiological  Chemisby,  and 

men*  u Aesielint  in  1691,  SteipSl  &*  •<“* 

with  sole  charge  of  -the  Histological  denar tmemf  ^ £ranch’  be3ldes  fto*  knowledge  of  tihio  accumulated 

W93,  and  Pr.fieor  in  uSlST  vS^  3 ZTS'Vf h“  TO*  1 

an  aohoola  in  Urea*  Britain,  and  I -have  worked  for  “J  » “I”"4- 

short  panoda  in  several  echm*  abroad.  In  the  atate-  ™,“ng  ^ " 6 of  d™'<’  “‘‘‘T; 

ment  of  my  views,  which  I am,  about  to  mala,  I ™t  S.Slf  aoeommodation  snd  > 

from  such  experience  as  I hive  acquired  of  the  teaelriru,  wf  ,Tn  ^ oircnmstanees  m which  all  the 

and  of  too  provision  for  twcK , fSSES  E*  Medina.1  Schools  eotuilly  Snd  themselves,  a 

snbjKt  of  the  Medical  vurrknK’  at  'homo  VnS  ^ ”bi“t  “ 

opinions  as  I advance  mi  ttn  rr.rf*«a»i*s*»  n on2  08  ■ •? 

1 snail  first  describe  how  a department  should  be 
equipped  for  ordinarily  effective  teaching  under  existing 
University  systems — I mean  here  the  kind  of  outfit  re* 


of  Med  icine. 

9350.  In  what  University  1— Li  the  Royal  University. 
_ W5}:  „u.  ar6  a-Bo  a Professor  of  Physiology  in  the 
Catholic  University  School  of  Medicine?— I am. 

9352.  And  a Fellow  and  Examiner  in  Physiology 
m the  Royal  University? — 'Yes. 

9353.  You  are  also  Lecturer  on  Physiology  and  Bi- 
ology m Maynooth  College?— Yes. 

9354.  The  Commission  will  be  glad  to  hear  a state- 
ment of  your  views?— I have  been  engaged  in  teaching 


i iie  medical  curriculum  at  home,  and  sr 
opinions  as  I advance  on  the  University  Question  ar 
based  on  the  importance  of  scientific  Medicine  in 
modem  University  system.  . . r-’r  , 
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qnired  for  high-class  undergraduate  teaching,  and  for 
a limited  amount  of  research,  hut  not  for  the  thorough 
presentation  of  the  subject  I shall  speak  of  later. 

Briefly,  it  should  have  a laboratory  for  each 
of  the  "three  sections  of  the  subject,  so  furnished 
■with  fixtures,  apparatus,  and  re-agents  that  the 
Professor  and  Assistant  could  train  the  students 
suitably  in  the  practical  aspects  of  the  subject.  There 
would  he  required,  also,  preparatory  rooms  for  the 
professorial  staff,  as  well  as  some  accessories — photo- 
graphic and  other  rooms.  Lectures,  text-books,  examina- 
tions, are  ever  placing  before  the  student  a complex  of 
chemical,  microscopical,  and  experimental  facts.  They 
enter  into  the  most  simple  problems  of  Physiology,  as 
well  as  into  the  most  advanced  ; and  for  students  aa  well 
as  teacher,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  means  of  de- 
monstration should  l>e  at  hand.  The  laboratory  ar- 
rangements I have  -mentioned  would  to-day  be  con- 
sidered barely  sufficient.  They  are  to  he  found  in 
recently  erected  institutions  of  very  moderate  size, 
such  as  the  Yorkshire  Oollege  at  Leeds,  while  they 
would  be  far  from  'indicating  the  extent  of  the  equip- 
ment at  Liverpool. 

I think  I am  correct  in  saying  that,  down  to  the 
present  year,  there  was  no  Oollege  in  Ireland  provided 
with  the  accommodation  I have  just  described,  for  it 
is  only  in  recent_  years  that  the  necessary  practical 
study  of  Physiology  has  been  introduced.  Laboratories 
are  too  few ; equipment  is  kept  within  the  narrowest 
limits  of  professional  training.  Expansion  is  requisite 
in  all.  Very  good  provision  is  now  being  made,  I 
believe,  for  the  newly  appointed  Professor  in  Trinity 
College. 

It  is,  however,  in  an  unendowed  College  like  mine, 
with  a host  of  earnest,  hardworking  students,  that  the 
maintenance,  of  good  teaching,  where  so  much  is  re- 
quired, becomes  a special  burden ; and  from  what  I 
have  said  as  to  the  necessary  equipment,  I shall  en- 
deavour to  show  you  that  the  Royal  University  system 
places  us  in  a position  of  exceptional  difficulty. 


Notwithstanding  our  limited  accommodation,  the 
course  of  practical  -instruction  in  Physiology  in  the 
Catholic  University  Medical  School  is  as  full  as  that 
given  in  any  other  Medical  School  in  Ireland.  It 
includes  a full  course  in  Histology,  as  extensive  as  that 
given  . anywhere,  a special  course  in  Physiological 
Chemistry,  and  a special  comae  in  Experimental  Physi- 
ology. But  the  three  courses  have  to  be  given  in  a 
single  room,  involving  great  inconvenience  and  loss  of 
time.  The  classes  have  to  be  divided,  and  so  the 
work  of  the  teacher  doubled.  In  the  outfit  of  the 
laboratory  with  apparatus,  owing  to  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  the  school,  the  practical  (that  which  is 
most  suitable  to  prepare  the  student  for  examination) 
has  to  be  kept  in  mind.  There  are  no  resources  for 
the  teacher  which  might  aid  him,  if  he  had  the  time, 
to  cultivate  the  habit  of  research  among  the  students. 
We  devote  everything  to  examination  work.  We  pro- 
vide what  we  can.  During  the  past  year  alone  a sum 
of  £100  has  been  devoted  to  Physiological  apparatus. 
Every, thing  is  done  to  make  the  students  interested  in 
their  work. 

That  we  do  good  Work  to  shown  by  the  record  of  the 
Mrdinary  Royal  University  examinations,  in  whioh  we 
have  had  a great  many  First  and  Second  Class  Exhi- 
bitions. For  the  first  time  for  -eight  years,  a candidate 
-f»uP  iu  1901  for  the  Travelling  Medical  Scholar- 
ship (a  post-graduate  examination)  in  Physiology  and 
Pathology  in  the  Royal  University.  That  student  was 
prepared  in  the  Catholic  University  Medical  School, 

, hewOT-  the  Scholarship.  Also  much  of  the  Prac- 
p?a-  .Physiology  in  the  group  of  subjects,  Biology  and 
^ysmlogy ’ ^or  M.A.  Honours  Degree,  to  done  irj 
he  Medical  School  and  our  students  have  been  very 
successful. 

B ^spite  the  inconvenience  which  the  students  -must 
-^•P^nence,  I think  that  the  continuous  growth  of  the 
a Proof  we  merit  their  approbation,  and 
, th«y  rely  with  confidence  on  our  methods  and 
allV  i “J™3,  connection  I should  like  to  say,  that  we 
riw/.q  Sfereng.y,  from  our  own  experience  of  want  of 
urmmJj  oufc®t.  ™ endeavouring  to  discharge  the  task 
^ ’n  *^'e  Royal  University  svstem,  that, 
apD»™£„  “*7  <*»*©>  m any  case  the  elaborate 

should  stored  m the  museum  of  the  University 
of  thp  aTa,lIal)le  for  something  more  than  the  work 
tories  ’ an<*  the  commodious  labora- 

save  for  o n°  ?ngQr‘  ^e»  ,as  they  have  been,  empty 
'?e  f°r.  a few  weeks  in  the  year. 


A few  words  as  to  the  character  of  the  Royal  Uni-  n 
rersity  examinations  in  Physiology.  Where  examina-  _Brjy~ 
fion  is  the  sole  test,  and  where  competition,  is  keen,  June  10, 1902. 
the  examiner  in  Physiology,  in  the  endeavour  to  be  — 
impartial,  -has  quite  an  easy  task— the  subject  is  so  5e“is  J- 
wide,  the  mass  of  facts,  the  variety  of  meihdds,  and  .-he  Coffey-  *■<>•» 
quantity  of  apparatus  in  question,  aiding  him.  The  M'A'’  M B‘ 
competitive  system  makes  it  impossible  to  favour  any 
one  branch  of  the  subject,  or  to  make  the  teaching 
equipment  of  any  College  a guide  in  the  standard. 

Ihe  same  text-books  of  Physiology  are  read  by  all  the 
Irish  students.  They  are  thorough,  excellent  books. 

Ihey  are  all  -written  by  Professors  in  schools  outside 
Jtfeland.  This  works  out  in  practice  in  such  a way 
that  a student,  coming  from  a -Oollege  not  represented 
on  the  Examining  Board,  makes  up  the  matter  of  the 
text-book  indiscriminately,  and  the  examination  being 
many-sided,  written,  oral,  and  practical,  it  is  this 
general  knowledge  which  is  most  likely  to  score  success, 
especially  in  the  Honours  examinations.  If  a teacher 
were  to  follow  his  own  bent,  and  devote  his  time  to 
the  teaching  of  particular  branches,  he  would  run  tlhe 
risk  of  narrowing  the  training  of  his  pupils,  and  en- 
dangering their  success  in  the  competitive  system.  The 
best  the  teacher  can  do  is  to  get  into  his  course  as 
much  as  he  can  of  all  the  branches  of  the  subject, 
lhen  the  wealthy  endowment  of  the  Royal  as  an  Ex- 
amining Body  tends  to  accentuate  this  state  of  things. 

It  possesses,  perhaps,  a more  varied  collection  of 
physiological  apparatus  than  any  other  University  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  All  these  factors  contribute  to 
•make  the  Royal  University  examinations  in  Physiology 
take  a character  .which  reverses  the  natural  order  of 
things — the  examination  dominates  the  teaching.  Any- 
way, I should  say  its  effect  -on  teaching  is  to  make  it 
a hard  task  for  the  teacher  in  any  Oollege  sending  a 
large  number  of  students  to  the  Royal  University  ex- 
aminations to  meet  the  requirements  of  his  pupils.  But 

“7  College,  as  the  worst-  placed  unit  in-  the  system, 
aU  the  special  effects  are  enhanced  to  a degree  in  which 
the  work  becomes,  in  great  part,  drudgery. 

I do  not  hold  that  the  Royal  University,  within  the 
limits  possible  to  an  examining  system,  has  not  been 
productive  of  much  good.  Quito  the  contrary;  con- 
sidering the  poor  provision  made  by  the  State  in 
Ireland  for  the  physiological  laboratories,  it  has  elicited 
a great  amount  of  good  teaching.  The  standard  of  the 
examinations  is  very  high.  But  it  is  quite  out  of 
harmony  with  the  demands  of  modem  medicine  that 
the  function  of  examining  should  be  elevated  in  that 
way,  while  no  provision  has  been  made  to  bring  the 
equipment  for  teaching  into  a corresponding  position. 

In  scientific  medicine  the  only  real  progress  is  that 
which  can  be  made  by  training  in  t,he  methods  anld 
by  possession  of  ifhe  means,  by  which  knowledge  can 
be  obtained  first-hand..  -No  examining  system  can 
provide  a substitute  which  compensates  for  -the  want  of 
this  true  knowledge. 

But  if  the  Royal  University,  has  not  done  .this,  neither- 
has  any  other  medical  degree  or  diploma-giving  body 
in  Ireland  accomplished  it-.  And,  after  all,  a juster 
appreciation  of  its  work  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  fact  that 
it  has  done  -more  to  bring  practical  laboratory  work 
into  the  examinations  than  any  other  institution  in 
Ireland. 

But  we  in  Ireland  are  so  backward  in  equipment,  back- 
warti  m the  material  facilities  without  which  we  can- 
not have  intellectual  activity  in  Science,  our  present 
University  systems  have  kept  us  so  much  behind  the 
times  that,  when  now  it  is  possible  to  analyse  the  causes 
of  that  want  of  progress,  I hold  most  strongly  that  one 
of  the  greatest  o-f  our  needs  is,  that  a change  should 
come,  and  come  immediately,  by  which  the  Medical 
■Schools  of  Ireland  would  have  a chance  of  entering  on 
the  paths  of  scientific  research,  with  the  same  resources 
which  enlightened  statesmanship  places  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Universities  abroad.  We  have  all  sorts  of 
machinery  for  qualifying  medical  doctors,  and  for  grad- 
ing them  according  to  qualification.  We  have  nothing 
worth  speaking  of  for  producing  men  of  science.  What- 
ever change  is  in  store  for  us,  the  circumstances  of  this 
country,  where  Science  is  so  badly  provided  for  among 
intellectual  pursuits,  demand  the  -establishment  of  some 
well-planned  system  by  which  -the  abilities  of  the  people 
might  be  tarried  in  this  direction.  The  science  of 
Medicine  js  one  of  the  fields  in  which  it  could  be  ac- 
complished. 

It  is  impossible  from  -private  sources  to  provide  the 
adequate  equipment  for  teaohing  Physiology,  The  State 
should  endow.  In  what  manner? 

2 T 
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Dobun.  The  whole  question  of  the  proper  and  effective  teach- 
— ' ing  of  Physiology  is  so  bound  up  with  the  question  of 
June  10, 1902.  the  place  of  Science  in  the  University  organisation, 
P . that  I wish  to  point  out,  first,  what  I believe  to  be  the 

Coffey  Eaa  demands  of  Medicine,  ns  a Science,  nowadays,  before  I 

h.a  mb'  s^,a,te  the  settlement  which  seems  called  for  in.'  the  case 
of  the  'Catholic  University  College. 

Modern  Medicine  dates  from  the  growth  of  Physies 
and  Chemistry,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  the  perfection  of  the  microscope.  Only 
then  was  it  realised  that  physical  and  chemical  pheno- 
mena entered  so  much  into  vital  phenomena.  Bub  this 
conception,  once  grasped,  changed  the  whole  point  of 
view  in  Medicine.  The  latter  became  a speoial  branch 
of  Experimental  Science. 

Tlie  study  of  Biology,  the  study  of  the  human  body, 
could  not  be  complete,  unless  the  resources  of  Physics 
arid  Chemistry  were  ever  at  hand  to  assist  the  investi- 
gator. But,  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  subject,  and 
its  complexity,  it  was  essential  that  workers  in  every 
branch  of  Biology  should  be  equipped  with  the  same 
resources.  Thus  in  Botany,  in  Zoology,  Physiology, 
Pharmacology,  Pathology,  investigation  would  have  to 
include  physical  and  chemical  methods.  The  problems 
were  fundamentally  the  same  in  all.  The  investigation 
anti  teaching,  then,  of  these  brandies  of  one  sciatica 
(Biology)  demanded  a special  organisation  in  the  Univer- 
versity,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Germany  that  she 
expanded  her  University  organisation  so  as  to  put  in 
practice  this  ideal.  The  endowment  of  a Chair  for  each 
is  not  sufficient,  for  the  very  nature  of  the  workklemands 
a combination  of  workers.  In  the  German  Univer- 
versity,  each  branch  of  Medicine  is  treated  as  a subject 
for  research,  requiring  a staff  of  workers  who  can  ap- 
proach it  with  the  command  of  all  the  sciences  which 
may  serve  to  elucidate  biological  problems.  A building 
or  institute  is  provided  for  each  subject,  and  labora- 
tories are  equipped  in  it  for  the  study  of  the  three 
great  aspects  of  every  biological  problem,  structural, 
chemical,  experimental.  Tho  staff  includes  the  ordin- 
ary Professor,  the  extraordinary  Professor,  and  the 
assistants.  In  effect,  the  staff  in  each  institute  are 
engaged  in  testing  and  in  extending  the  facts  and 
principles  of  the  science,  as  known  up  to  date.  The 
teaching  is  the  systematic  presentation  of  the  work 
they  are  engaged  in.  The  student  moves  in  an  atmo- 
sphere m which,  so  to  speak,  the  science  as  a whole  is 
being  constructed  fox  him.  There  is  a completeness 
and  breadth  of  view  conveyed  on  the  scientific  side 
here,,  which  is  parallel  to  that  which  obtains  in  the 
classical  and  literary  side  in  the  older  residential 
Universities.  The  Medical  section  of  the  University 
consists  of  the  various  institutes  in  question.  Such  an 
organisation  is  the  only  really  adequate  one  in  Modern 
Science,  and  is  urgently  called  for  in  our  University 
systems  by  the  special  circumstances  of  Ireland. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  are  many.  The  in- 
■ vestigator  and  teacher  are  one,  a thing  essential  in  the 
study  of  Medicine,  if  not  so  in  other  sciences.  The 
real  unity  of  the  problem,  despite  its  many  aspects,  is 
mever  lost  sight  of.  The  repetition  of  laboratories  and 
•the  number  of  teachers,  brings  out  to  the  fullest  eitent 
, capacity  for  investigation  in  the  students.  Hos- 
pital teachers,  m their  younger  days,  have  gone  through 
this  training  ; and  the  practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
.is  supplemented  by  the  highest  scientific  knowledge 
Every  medioa!  strident  is  aware  how  often  it  happens 
m medical  literature  that  the  name  of  some  renowned 
Professor  will  appear  associated  with  original  work  in 
' wren,t  bra”ches  <?f  Medicine.  As  years  went  on  he 
PftSSeSpfrrn  institute  to  institute,  working  at 
Swi°IySiEmbS?30g^  Pathol°87.  ^ younger  days, 

SB  ug  d0Wn  to  his  definite  calling  as  a 
eqUal  y advantage  with  that  which 
fs  tha?  wb?M!3  s^stem.m  the  development  of  Medicine, 
is  that  which  comes  indirectly  to  the  nation  in  the 
nrfS  • ™d  , aPPlicati°n  of  scientific  knowledge 
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well  as  in  the  scholastic,  the  University  Js  the  crown 
to  the  educational  institutions  of  the  nation.  Gjve 
complete  facilities  for  investigation,  with  an  environment 
of  community  life  to  stimulate  and  appreciate  intel 
lectual  activity,  I think  it  highly  probable  that  men 
of  the  highest  ability  would  lie  attracted  to  the  seien 
tific  side  of  Medicine,  and  tilie  stimulus  to  scientific 
development  would  bo  incalculable.  In  such  an  organ 
isation  tho  general  average  of  salaries  need  not  he  high 
They  are  not  high  abroad.  The  State,  would,  in 
ways,  be  amply  compensated.  • 

In  England,  until  very  recently,  a narrower  view 
has  been  taken  of  tho  place  of  Medicine  in  the  Univer 
sity.  It  lias  been  looked  at  altogether  from  the  profe* 
sional  point  of  view,  and,  as  in  other  subjects,  a Pro 
fessor  with  one  or  two  assistants  has  been  thought 
sufficient  for  each  section.  As  in  so  many  other  a&wcu 
of  English  life,  the  University  authorities  and  the  Stats 
have  left  much  to  private  efforts.  Special  institutes 
research  foundations,  and  other  forms  of  private  initia’ 
tive,  have  endeavoured  to  supplement  tlie  work  of  the 
schools.  A good  test  of  tlie  material  output  of 
this  system  is  the  contrast  of  tho  limited  num- 
ber of  research  journals  published  in  England 
with  the  many  which  appear  abroad.  But  if 
England  were  slow  to  equip  her  Medical  schools 
m a suitable  way,  a movement  now  in  progress  for 
some  years  points  to  a determination  to  make  the  equip- 
ment very  strong  in  future.  Cambridge,  Liverpool 
London,  are  all  cases  in  point.  In  a few  years  tho  Eng- 
lish schools  of  Physiology  have  become  ns  active  as  anv 
m Europe.  A spontaneous  development  such  as  this  we 
cannot  hope  for  in  Ireland.  The  poverty  of  the  coun- 
try,  and  the  want  of  great  industries  dependent  on  scien- 
tific knowledge,  are  against  it.  The  Irish  people  have 
provided  us  with  magnificent  hospitals,  but  the  motives 
of  charity  which  have  impelled  them  to  do  so  cannot  be 
called  upon  to  give  us  scientific  institutes. 

The  State  has  taken  on  itself  the  formation  of  Uni- 
versriy  Colleges  in  Ireland  ; but  from  the  point  of  view 
of  scientific  Medicine,  it  has  carried  out  tlie  equipment 
with  a very  meagre  hand. 

In  all  the  Medical  schools  of  Ireland  there  are  little 
oyer  a dozen  men  exclusively  engaged  in  Anatomy,  Phy- 
siology , and  1.  athology,  and  very  few  young  men  are  in 
training  to  become  teachers.  The  staff  in  these  subjects 
would  be  larger  m one  small  German  University.  The 
whole  drift  of  Medical  activity  with  us  is,  therefore, 
naturally  in  the  direction  of  the  hospital.  Progress  in 
modern  Medicine  is,  however,  summed  up  in  research ; 
ain  research,  m any  large  sense,  is  impossible  without 
much  greater  provision  for  it  in  the  schools.  Under 
existing  circumstances,  Medical  science  in  Ireland  is 
confined  within  a narrow  professional  groove ; and  un- 
less  a . ra-lmal  change  is  made  in  our  University  system, 
n.°*  tbe  lpast  chance  of  its  emergence  from  it. 
uur  physicians  and  surgeons  are  as  skilled,  in  the  prac- 
tical sense  as  any  m Europe  ; but  intellectual  leaders, 
?f  Mef|jcine  in  the  true  sense,  they  cannot  be, 
v“  po?slble  for  cur  schools  to  approach  the  study 
or  Medunne  in  the  same  way  that  the  Universities  of  all 

S'  5S5  01  E”0iM  p"sned  “ f" 

♦hSurJp68?  reaso.ns-  1 would  respectfully  submit  that 
t l e Medica1  question  is  a big  one  in  the  University,  and 
aM  ‘ „ °le££lsat,!im,  °.n, tbe  German  plan  is  tlie  desir- 
_ ,e‘.  The  establishment  of  special  institutes  for 

W o relation  to  problems  of  public  interest  is,  at 
exPe_dient.  The  point  of  view  is  limited. 
mn,i  • +yitem-  **  to  reach  the  class  from  whom 
? 0 h?  exPected,  viz.,  the  hospital  physicians  and 

u v nl(lf0T  tmSln«  sb°uld  be  such  that  they  could 
m Problems  from  the  standpoint  of  tlie 
S Pllysi°logical  and  Pathological  science. 

T „ Au  sbould  be  done  in  Ireland,  from  the  view 

Lvi  fJJ  -t  necessity  and  value  of  the  system  which  I 
which  wn,?]6  1 ^ OH*1  0 opinion  that  tbe  settlement 
the  me6fc, the  needs  of  Irish  Catholics  involves 

doti  S«10“  °ia  new  University,  and  that  an  en- 
wffaid1  ^ th,e  R°yal  University  would  be  a 
weak  and  insufficient  substitute. 

Wp  c3a‘?1  i®Giat  we  are  strong  enough  for  it. 

us  i J,?ffih'ree;fourtbs  of  the  People  of  Ireland  behind 
of  In  ZtTn  'nUmber  to  look  to  for  the  maintenance 
a°tfl1\6riyni7ersity-  In  the  Faculties  of  Theology, 
wffh’  f!IdkMedlCU,le’  the  work  could  be  started  at  once, 

^*SSiSdit£d“fe  “ - » 

SDecrffiifw”. dation  of  a new  teaching  University,  I re- 
Presents  little  difficulty  on  the  side 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  We  have  a fine  body  of 
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hospitals  under  Catholic  control,  supported  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions.  "VVe  have  a very  large  Medical 
school,  and  we  have  an  abundant  supply  of  clever  young 
men,  who  at  present,  from  the  wretched  provision  for 
scientific  research,  drift  away  into  ordinary  practice, 
after  the  toil  for  Honours  and  special  University  dis- 
tinctions had  given  promise  of  better  things.  In  my 
experience  there  is  nothing  more  painful  for  our  young 
men  than  the  stimulus  to  work  given  them  by  the  record 
of  the  achievements  of  European  science,  and  the  reali- 
sation that  our  present  University  system  renders  it 
hopeless  to  look  for  anything  similar  at  home.  I would 
point  out,  too,  that  in  this  matter  of  Medical  education 
there  is  no  question  of  prestige  in  any  existing  Irish 
University  which  would  put  us  at  a disadvantage  at 
the  start.  So  far  as  the  science  of  Medicine  goes,  we 
should  all  start  from  the  same  level. 

Objections  to  a College  in  the  Royal  University. — 
The  idea  of  a College  is  narrow  and  restrictive,  when 
one  considers  that  the  existing  Queen’s  College  type,  or 
something  not  very  different  from  it,  would  be  the  pre- 
cedent. Once  established,  it  might  be  difficult  to  modify 
internal  arrangements,  and  shape  one’s  course  in  the 
direction  which  experience  would  suggest.  We  would 
be  part  of  a complex  of  Colleges  ; and,  even  with  auto- 
nomy, I fear  there  would  be  a settled  tendency  to  uni- 
formity in  all. 

In  case  the  Trinity  type  were  followed,  it  would  per- 
haps mean  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  on  residential 
buildings,  with  a narrowing  of  the  equipment  for  the 
Medical  and  other  scientific  faculties ; and  I hold 
strongly  that  we  can  afford  to  dispense  with  the  residen- 
tial system  for  the  present,  but  that  it  is  absolutely 
essential,  under  all  the  circumstances  which  combine  to 
keep  Ireland  poor,  that  we  cannot  any  longer  be  with- 
out a modern  type  of  University,  in  which  the  best  in- 
tellectual activity  of  the  people  might  be  turned  into 
scientific  channels. 

The  lasti  objection  which  I advance  to  the  system  of 
a few  scattered  autonomous  Colleges  in  a University 
complex  is  that,  wanting  the  distinction  and  prestige 
which  gather  round  the  name  of  a University,  the 
Chairs  might  not  attract  the  best  minds  among  the 
young  men  educated  in  the  Colleges,  and  the  drift  would 
rather  be  to  the  higher  grades  of  the  Civil  Service,  and 
professional  life  generally. 

The  type  of  University  we  want. — A Catholic  Univer- 
sity, whether  of  ecclesiastical  or  lay  government.  Its 
Medical  organisation  should  follow  the  German  model. 
A limited  residential  side  is  perhaps  desirable,  which 
should  be  attached  to  the  Arts  Faculty.  For  the  stu- 
dents of  the  scientific  faculties,  the  life  of  the  labora- 
tories would  provide  the  advantages  which  come  from 
the  residential  system.  It  is  highly  probable,  I think, 
that  in  a well -planned  University  there  would  be  a con- 
siderable expansion  of  the  residential  system  in  time. 
The  Religious  Orders  would  have  houses  for  their  own 
students  attending  the  University,  and  an  effort  would 
probably  be  made  to  provide  similar  for  the  laymen. 
Anyhow,  given  a University  commanding  the  confidence 
of  Catholics,  I think  the  Irish  people  might  be  relied 
upon  to  strengthen  it  in  every  useful  way. 

Lastly,  I should  like  to  point  out  briefly  a few  general 
conditions  which,  it  seems  to  me,  plead  for  the  founda- 
tion of  such  a University. 

We  should  start  with  the  sense  of  responsibility 
aroused  by  the  knowledge  that  a final  settlement  had 
been  reached.  The  making  of  the  fame  of  the  Univer- 
sity would  be  in  our  own  hands.  In  Medical  science, 
especially,  the  stimulus  to  intellectual  activity  would  be 
strong ; for  the  contest  for  distinction  is  an  interna- 
tional one,  and  with  the  weapons  to  wage  it  in  our 
hands,  there  would  be  here  a most  attractive  field  for 
work.  The  atmosphere  of  the  University  would  not  be 
troubled  with  great  controversial  questions  to  per- 
manently divide  it.  Variety  would  be  introduced  into 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  country  by  the  probable  drift 
of  opinion  in  the  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  Universi- 
ties. 

A special  reason  for  a University  strong  on  the  scien- 
tific side  is  provided  for  by  the  growth  of  Technical 
schools  under  the  operations  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. This  system  may  miss  its  mark,  unless  brought 
under  the  influence  of  a University  system.  To  be 
successful  there  should  be  some  machinery  at  home 
by  which  leaders  in  Science  would  be  forthcoming,  from 
which  the  impulse  would  be  given  to  all  the  lower  as 
well  as  to  all  the  special  grades. 

In  the  residential  Universities,  the  system  of  Fellow- 
ship secures  the  co-operation  of  a great  many  highly- 
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trained  men  in  the  work  of  the  University,  although  Dublih. 
the  Professorships  are  few.  Something  exactly  similar  — . 

to  this  on  the  scientific  side  obtains  in  the  German  Uni-  June  10, 1902. 
versify,  by  the  formation  of  institutes,  with  a staff  of  r)e  [TV 
workers  for  each  subject.  One  of  the  great  uses  of  the  Qoff  ^ 
Collegiate  system,  with  its  Fellowships,  in  the  older  M A 
Universities,  seems  to  me  to  be  that  by  which  so  great  ’’ 
a number  of  capable  men  are  retained  in  the  service  of 
University  teaching.  This  is  what  is  provided  for  also 
in  the  German  system  of  making  every  scientific  sub- 
ject the  work  of  an  institute,  with  a staff  of  three  or 
more  official  workers.  It  has  the  additional  advantage 
that,  as  the  subjects  are  scientific,  the  workers  are  also 
discoverers  as  well  as  teachers.  If  this  system  was  in- 
troduced in  a new  University  for  Catholics,  and  similar 
provision  made  for  the  Medical  faculties  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  and  Cork,  a great  part  of  the  danger  of 
competition,  in  a financial  sense,  among  the  Universi- 
ties, would  disappear,  as  the  fees  in  the  professional 
faculties  could  then  be  made  uniform  all  round,  as  well 
as  greatly  reduced  below  their  actual  standard. 

9355.  Are  there  any  points  in  your  statement  which 
you  would  wish  to  emphasise,  or  call  special  attention 
to  ?— The  first  point  is  that  of  the  influence  of  the  Royal 
University  on  teaching.  As  I have  pointed  out,  what 
actually  determines  the  standard  in  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity is  not  so  much  the  fact  that  it  sets  out  to  maintain 
a high  standard,  but  that  because  of  the  competitive 
character  of  its  examinations,  a student  coming  up 
from  a College  whose  Professors  are  not  represented  on 
the  Examining  Board  before  which  he  has  to  go,  will,  if 
he  is  hard-working  and  in  earnest,  make  uu  his  subjects 
indiscriminately,  and  fairly  well  all  round  ; and,  there- 
fore, when  a fair  number  of  students  of  that  stamp 
come  before  the  Examining  Board,  teachers  who  are 
Examiners  cannot  limit  their  lectures  in  their  own  Col- 
leges to  special  parts  of  the  subjects,  and  give  them  an 
undue  prominence  in  the  examinations.  The  Examiner 
has  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  students 
coming  up  who  have  read  thoroughly  and  indiscrimi- 
nately from  the  best  text-books  ; and  in  subjects  like 
those  dealt  with  in  Medical  examinations,  where  facts 
are  of  vital  importance,  and  where,  upon  any  question 
that  may  be  set,  perhaps  twenty  facts  may  be  given 
which  would  be  a full  answer,  and  you  will  find 
one  man  giving  eight,  and  another  perhaps  nine, 
or  ten,  of  a different  grouping,  the  only  way  in 
which  that  can  be  met  is  for  the  teacher  to  throw 
himself  fully  into  all  branches  of  the  subject,  and  en- 
deavour, by  good,  hard-  work,  to  make  his  pupils  up 
thoroughly  in  every  branch.  That  is  the  experience  I 
have  had  since  I became  an  Examiner  in  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity ; and  in  my  own  teaching  I find  it  is  impossible 
to  be  successful  at  the  examinations  if  you  limit  your 
work  in  the  school  to  the  subjects  which  you  would  like 
to  limit  it  to.  You  must  prepare  your  students  on  all 
branches.  I think  that,  in  one  respect,  lowers  the 
standard  of  teaching,  as  it  throws  the  student  too  much 
on  the  text-book,  and  there  is  little  room  for  originality  on 
the  teacher’s  part.  Another  point  to  which  I have  called 
attention  is  the  want  of  adequate  equipment ; but  as  to 
that  you  have  already  had  so  much  evidence  that  I need 
not  further  enlarge  upon  it.  The  last  matter  is,  that 
in  any  system  which  is  substituted  for  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity, it  seems  to  me,  from  what  I have  seen  of  Ger- 
man Universities,  that  it  is  essential  that  there  should 
be  a larger  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  scientific 
work.  The  same  thing  is  worked  out  in  practice  in  the 
older  Universities  by  Fellowships,  from  which  you  have 
a number  of  men  added  every,  year  to  the  teaching  staff  ; 
they  are  the  body  from  which  the  teaching  staff  is  kept 
up  ; and  in  that  way  the  work  is  effectively  done.  Up 
to  the  present,  the  custom  in  this  country  has  been  to 
appoint  a Professor  in  each  subject,  and  he,  out  of  his 
own  resources,  or  some  scanty  resources  of  the  College, 
lias  one  assistant.  The  assistant,  as  a general  ride, 
holds  only  a temporary  appointment,  and  vacates  it 
after  the  first  or  second  year.  The  whole  burden  of  the 
teaching  is  practically  thrown  on  the  Professor,  and  he 
has  very  little  time  outside  that  to  devote  to  any  scien- 
tific work.  It  would  be  most  desirable  that  some  means 
should  be  adopted  by  which  a larger  number  of  men 
should  be  retained  for  the  work  of  Science,  especially 
scientific  research.  In  institutions  abroad  there  are  at 
least  three  men  engaged  in  teaching  each  subject,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Professors  is  de- 
voted to  scientific  research  work. 

9356.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Heaxy. — You  are  Lecturer  on 
Physiology  and  Biology  in  the  College  of  Maynooth? — 

I am,  my  lord. 

2 T2 
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Dublin.  9357.  I dare  say  you  consider  that  your  lectures  would 
be  more  valuable  if  you  had  adequate  appliances  to  il- 
/-une  .10, 1902.  lustrate  them  ? — Quite  so.  At  present  I take  down  to 
_ . the  College  a lantern  and  slides  eight  or  ten  times  in  the 

Coffey  Ebcj  year.  I,  as  far  as  possible,  supplement  the  appliances 
u.a.  m.b.  by  lantern  illustrations.  But,  in  order  to  make  the  lec- 
’’  ' ' tures  on  Biology  and  Physiology  of  greater  practical 
value  in  Maynooth,  there  should  be  adequate  laboratory 
equipment. 

9358.  And  a suitable  lecture  hall  ?— Certainly ; a 
larger  hall,  with  suitable  fixtures,  a few  benches  for 
microscopic  work,  anatomical  models,  and  provision  to 
enable  a selected  group  of  students  to  undertake  a sys- 
tematic course  of  practical  study. 

9359.  I suppose  you  know  the  equipment  of  Dr.  Len- 
nan’s  hall? — I do. 

9360.  Is  that  inadequate  also,  in  your  opinion  ? — For 
a College  which  educates  so  many  men  a much  larger 
provision  for  Physics  is  needed.  Ecclesiastical  Colleges 
abroad  are  very  well  furnished  in  this  way.  The  Jesuit 
College  in  Louvain,  which  is  not  connected  with  the 
University,  has  a splendid  laboratory.  An  astronomical 
outfit  would  be  most  desirable. 

9361.  Do  you  think  it  desirable,  if  those  subjects  are 
to  be  taught  at  all,  that  there  should  be  proper  equip- 
ment and  appliances  to  illustrate  the  lectures  in  Natural 
Philosophy,  Biology,  and  Physiology  ? — I do. 

9362.  That  is  much  needed  at  Maynooth? — Yes  ; very 
much.  In  my  own  department,  my  substitute  for  show- 
ing the  students  the  brain  and  nervous  system  is  to 
take  down  a lantern  and  set  of  slides. 

9363.  Professor  Lorrain  Smith. — I notice  that  you 
objected,  in  the  latter  portion  of  your  statement,  to  the 
system  of  autonomous  Colleges  in  a University  complex. 
How  would  you  get  out  of  that  difficulty  as  regards  any 
of  the  schemes  that  have  been  put  forward  ?— Of  course, 
I am  interested  primarily  for  my  own  College  in  Dublin. 

9364.  I take  it  you  would  not  propose,  even- with  a 
Catholic  University,  that  that  should  be  the  only  Col- 
lege in  it? — What  I hold  is  that  there  should  be  at  least 
one  College  strong  enough  in  its  equipment  and  in  its 
personnel  to  be  a University.  Of  course,  the  circum- 
stances will  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ; the 
needs  of  the  population  will  vary,  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  in  some  parts  you  would  not  require  a College 
as  well  endowed  and  as  elaborately  equipped  as  in 
Dublin. 

9365.  Would  you  admit  such  a College  into  the  Catho- 
lic University?— I think  so. 

9366.  Does  not  that  commit  you  to  a federal  system  ? 
—Not  necessarily.  The  University,  if  it  is  to 
be.  a teaching  University,  must  have  some  concrete 
existence,  apart  from  the  governing  body  or  senate. 
Assuming,  then,  that  the  University  is  to  be  a teaching 
body,  it  must  have  some  place  where  that  part  of  its 
work  is  done.  I take  it  that  the  proper  way  to  proceed 
would  be  to  establish  such  a University  in  Dublin  for 
the  people  who  require  it,  and  who  are  strong  enough 
for  it.  If,  then,  in  the  educational  system  of  the  coun- 
try, it  be  necessary  that  other  Colleges  should  exist 
provincial  Colleges,  Technical  Schools,  or  other 
educational  institutions  of  the  same  kind,  they 
need  have  no  place,  as  such,  in  the  University,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  might  be  able  to  do  much  of  the 
teaching  work  done  in  the  University ; and  they  would 
be  abI®  “no  students  to  the  University  for  Degrees. 

9oo7.  But  if  they  are  to  have  no  place  in  the  Univer- 
sity, what  exactly  would  they  be— they  would  not  be 
University  Colleges;  they  would  not  be  Secondary 
schools;  what  then  would  they  be?-I  think  there 
f room  m the  educational  system  of  the  country, 
tor  Colleges  m various  parts  of  the  country  which, 
lS,n.0t  §ai'tS  f the  Umra-sity,  would  be  something 
more  than  Secondary  Schools.  Such  Colleges  already 
exist,  in  the  College  of  Science,,  and  profes- 
sional Colleges.  For  instance,  it  may  be  useful  to 
ba'l  “a  /own  a good  Medical  school,  sending  students 
to  the  University,  but  which  is  not  part  of  the  Univer- 
lb  n-ot  foUow  tllat>  because  there  is  a 
necessity  for  the  existence  of  such  Colleges,  that  the 

Scount^T  Sh°Uld  r?etf,ssarily  become  federal  on  that 
riew  ^Thp^  pPr°acL  th(r question  from  this  point  of 
view.  There  is  a necessity  for  a Catholic  University 
or  a University  for  Catholics,  in  the  country;  and’ 

to  ful°fi?'  rvugiht  to  glVj  us  one-  The  University; 
to  fulfil  its  functions,  and  to  rank  with  the  Urn 
yemties  of  other  countries,  should  first  of  all  be  free  and 
self-centred;  if  there  be  a need  for  other  ColkS  not 
Universities,  you  should  adjust-  their  functions8  to  the 
functions  discharged  by  the  University.  th 


9368. . Are  you  not,  to  a certain  extent,  disabling  those 
institutions  if  you  give  them  no  connection,  as  such 
with  the  University— they  would  form  no  part  of  the 
University? — They  would  send  students  to  the  Univer 
sity,  and  they  could  train  for  diplomas.  I think  for 
example,  that  Medical  schools  at  present  discharge  a 
useful  function  by  training  for  such  diplomas.  ° 

9369.  Would  you  make  an  elaborate  arrangement  of 
Colleges  in  the  country  for  that  purpose?— For  what 
purpose  ? 

9370.  For  the  purpose  of  training  men  for  diplomas? 
—No  ; if  the  educational  system  of  the  country  were  to 
be  created  anew,  I would  not.  I would  not  establish 
any  institutions,  with  power  to  give  Medical  qualifica- 
tions, that  were  not  Universities.  But  we  must  take  the 
existing  state  of  things.  These  bodies  do  exist  in  Ire- 
land, and  prepare  men  for  such  diplomas. 

9371.  Quite  so.  But  there  is  the  difficulty  in  co-ordi- 
nating your  ideas  with  the  existing  state  of  facts.  I 
quite  understand  and  sympathise  with  your  view  as  to 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  federal  system,  and  that  it 
’eads  to  what  have  been  called  “ neutral  ” examinations 
Would  you  object  to  making  those  Medical  Colleges 
parts  of  the  University,  and  allowing  them  autonomy 
in  an  educational  sense— that  is  to  say,  that  each  Col- 
lege should  conduct  its  own  examinations— would  not 
that  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  ?— First  of  all,  as 
I have  said,  we  want  a University.  We  are  strong 
enough  in  Ireland  for  a University,  and,  starting  with 
that,  I think  we  ought  to  get  it.  Then,  that  being  the 
primary  question,  the  secondary  question  is:  other 
Colleges  exist,  and  I do  not  think  that  there  would  be 
any  special  difficulty  in  adjusting  their  work  to  the 
work  of  the  University.  On  the  other  hand,  I do  not 
think  that  the  University  system  should  be  determined 
or  affected  by  the  existence  of  those  other  Colleges.  Ali 
that  could  be  done  would  be  to  affiliate  the  Colleges  with 
the  University,  by  allowing  them  to  send  students  to 

but  not  m a complex,  not  as  parts  of  the  University. 
At  the  same  time,  if  any  one  of  those  Colleges  were 
strong  enough  to  form  a University,  I should  like  to  see 
it  become  one. 

9372.  Do  I understand  your  proposal  aright,  that  a 
University  should  be  established  in  Dublin,  Catholic  in  its 
constitution,  of  which  the  Cecilin-streot  School  of  Medi- 
cine should  be  part,  but  that  the  Queen’s  College  in 
Cork  should  form  no  part  of  the  University  system?— 
Not  exactly.  I shall  state  it  more  fully. 

9373.  What  connection  with  the  University  would 
you  give  the  College  in  Cork?— I look  forward  to  the 
College  m Cork  ultimately  becoming  an  independent 
University. 

9374.  You  contemplate  that  ?— Yes.  If  there  is  any- 
thing  of  value  in  a University,  as  compared  with  a 
federal  Collegiate  system,  it  seems  to  me  to  hold 
as  well  for  four  Universities  in  the  country  as 
lor  two.  Scotland  and  Belgium  have  four.  Local 
Universities  are  growing  up  in  England  now.  The 
College  m Cork,  I take  it,  should  ultimately  become  an 
independent  University ; and.  in  the  meantime,  I do 
not  see  that  there  is  any  special  difficulty  in  the  case  of 
cork,  because  if  you  have  a new  University  for  Catho- 
iics  m Dublin,  you  must  have  some  substitute  for  the 
present  Royal  University  system,  or  you  must  make  the 
rtoyal  University  largely  what  the  old  Queen's  Univer- 
sity was.  It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that  it  would  be 
iiard  on  the  Catholics  attending  the  Cork  College  to 
have  no  part  in  the  control  of  a Catholic  University 
m Dublin  ; but  I take  it  from  the  trend  of  recent  events 
tnat  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  Cork  College  would  be 
governed  by  a body  in  touch  with  the  feelings  and  views 
of  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  in  that  way  it  would 
soon  become  a very  popular  College,  and  in  a short  time 
woiild  become  strong  enough  to  become  an  independent 
University ; while  in  the  meantime,  Cork  men  could 
get  their  training  for  diplomas  from  the  College,  and 
degrees  from  either  of  the  new  Universities.  There  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  a University  for 
a wl°  r?  rt1  Dublin,  quite  independent  of  the  existence 

of  the  Colleges,  because  all  along,  and  for  many  years 
before  the  foundation  of  the  Colleges,  the  Catholic  claim 
for  a University  lias  existed. 

9375.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  that  were  done— if  a 
University  were  in  existence,  of  which  the  Cork  College 
formed  part,  the  result  would  be  to  cut  down  the  area 
from  which  the  Catholic  students  of  the  University  would 
be  drawn  to- Dublin,  and  would,  not  the  same  thing  occur 
in  the  case  of  the  College  in  Galway — would  not  the  effect 
of  it  be  to.  cut  down  enormously  the  area  from  which  the 
Catholic  University  would  draw  its  students  ?— Well,  I 
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do  not  think  so.'  We  at  present  get  students  from  every 
county  in  Ireland.  Dublin  always  has  been,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  the  chief  centre  to  which  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  will  resort  for  education.  I 
am  a Munster  man  myself,  and  I know  that  Munster 
men  are  in  no  sense  limited  to  Cork  for  education. 
Just  as  many  men  from  the  North  of  Ireland  go  to 
Trinity,  although  Belfast  is  so  strong  a College.  It 
-would  not  follow,  if  a University,  or  University  Col- 
lege. existed  in  Cork,  that  it  would  cut  off  Munster 
as  a feeder  for  the  University  in  Dublin.  You  will  al- 
ways have  people  coming  to  Dublin  for  their  education. 

9376.  Then  am  I to  understand  that,  in  addition  to 
the  new  Catholic  University  in  Dublin,  you  would  have 
a revived  Queen’s  University?— I think  the  Colleges  at 
Cork  and  Galway  should  be  made  more  acceptable  to 
the  people,  by  their  constitution  being  modified  to  suit 
the  needs  of  their  respective  districts.  For  a time 
their  students  might  seek  degrees  either  in  the  Catholic 
University,  or  in  a revised  Queen’s  University,  of 
which  Belfast  would  be  the  centre.  Cork  would  ulti- 
mately develop  into  an  independent  University. 

' 9377.  To  pass  to  another  subject.  You  spoke  of  Fel- 
lowships in  connection  with  the  physiological  depart- 
ment. What  exactly  would  the  Fellows  do?  Not  alone 
in  the  physiological  department ; the  staff  should  be 
large  in  each  subject.  We  want  some  method  by  which 
the  number  of  men  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  medical 
subjects  would  be  largely  increased.  The  greater  part 
of  each  one’s  time  would  then  be  devoted  to  research. 
His  teaching  would  be  the  product  of  his  own  original 
investigations  in  a particular  branch  of  the  subject. 

9378.  In  what  way  would  you  appoint  them? — The 
course  I had  in  my  mind  was  taken  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  German  Universities.  In  the  German  Uni- 
versities each  subject  is  specially  regarded  as  a depart- 
ment of  research ; not  merely  a subject  to  be  taught, 
hut  as  a subject  of  research.  What  is  done  is  this : 
in  each  subject  there  is  a “ Director,"  who  is  the  official 
Professor,  and  there  are  associated  with  him  extra- 
ordinary Professors,  who  are  co-workers  with  him. 
The  mode  of  appointment  is  this : in  the  first  place,  a 
man  must  show,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  position, 
that  he  has  done  a certain  amount  of  original  work,  a cer- 
tain amount  of  research.  When  he  applies  for  the  posi- 
tion of  privat  tloccns,  the  first  step  in  the  official  ladder, 
he  has  to  furnish  to  the  authorities  of  the  University  an 
account  of  what  he. has  done  ; and  he  has  also  to  present 
a thesis  on  some  original  subject  connected  with  the  work 
•of  the  department  in  which  he  seeks  to  be  appointed  ; 
and  the  Board  then,  if  satisfied  of  his  fitness,  appoint 
him  as  a privat  docens.  Then,  after  some  time,  on  the 
occurrence  of  a vacancy,  and  if  recommended  by  the 
University  authorities,  lie  is  named  by  the  State  as  an 
extraordinary  Professor.  In  most  of  the  German  Uni- 
versities, you  have  in  each  subject  three  of  those  Pro- 
fessors, the  Director  being  tlio  head.  It  is  part  of  the 
functions  of  the  Director  to  arrange  the  courses  of 
lectures  to  be  delivered  by  himself  and  the  other  Pro- 
fessors, and  every  student  is  required  to  take  up  a cer- 
tain minimum  number  of  courses.  As  vacancies  arise 
the  Professors  pass  from  University  to  University,  so 
that  even  if  the  initial  salaries  are  small,  promotion 
ultimately  secures  a substantial  reward. 

9379.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  what  is 

called,  “ Term  Marking,’’  that  is,  allowing  students  a 
certain  number  of  marks  for  the  work  done  during  the 
College  Term,  and  that  those  marks  should  be  counted 
in  the  examinations  ? — 'Well,  I think  that  in  a teaching 
University  it  would  be  very  important  to  have  that  made 
a part  of  the  system,  I do  not  know  how  it  could  be 
done  at  present.  « 

9380.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  the  Honours 
examinations  being  conducted  in  the  local  centres? — If 
the  University  is  to  consist  of  a number  of  Colleges,  I 


should  say  they  should  be  autonomous,  in  every  re-  Dublin 
spect,  and  that  all  their  examinations  should  be  local.  — * 

9381.  You  are  Lecturer  on  Physiology  and  Biology  June  10, 1C02 
atMaynooth? — Yes. 

9382.  A question  has  been  raised  as  to  how  far  the 

teaching  of  those  subjects  bears  on  the  Scholastic  Phil-  M A ^ B q'‘ 
osophy,  and  how  the  two  can  be  reconciled? — Well,  I ' '* 
am  lecturer  on  those  subjects,  in  such  aspects  as 
may  be  useful  to  students  who  are  pursuing  a 
course  of  Philosophy.  I give  about  twenty  lectures 
during  the  year.  I omit,  of  course,  a number  of  details 
which  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  medical  stu- 
dents, and  confine  myself,  as  far  as  possible,  to  general 
principles.  I deal  with  the  aspect  of  those  sciences 
which  I consider  specially  interesting  to  the  students 
to  whom  the  lectures  are  addressed.  For  instance, 
how  living  matter  differs  from  dead  matter.  To  enable 
a non-medical  student  to  understand  that,  you  have  to 
see  that  he  has  some  knowledge  of  the  general  principles 
of  Chemistry,  and  thaih  he  has  a clear  notion  of  what 
stability  and  instability  in  the  chemical  constitution  of 
bodies  means,  and  the  changes  that  take  place  under 
chemical  action.  I deal  with  that,  without  going  very 
much  into  nomenclature  or  detail ; and  I explain  what  a 
chemist  means  when  a body  is,  in  a chemical  sense,  at 
rest,  and  when  some  chemical  action  is  taking  place 
in  its  constituents.  I next  go  on  to  show  tihe  nature 
of  the  work  that  is  carried  on  in  a living  body,  as  com- 
pared with  what  takes  place  in  dead  matter — the  con- 
tinual ohanges  that  take  place  in  living  bodies,  meta- 
bolism, secretion,  and  excretion.  I endeavour  to  teach 
them,  as  clearly  and  as  simply  as  I can,  the  contrast 
between  the  chemistry  of  dead  and  living  matter  ; that 
you  have,  in  living  matter,  a continual  series  of  pro- 
cesses going  on,  without  any  discoverable  external  causes 
to  account  for  them  ; that  they  seem  to  be  spontaneous. 

I lead  them  up  in  that  way  to  the  old  scholastic  notion 
about  life — motia  ah  intrimeco.  I lay  great  stress  on 
that,  as  I consider  it  very  important  for  a student  of 
Philosophy  to  get  a clear  conception  of  the  Physico- 
chemical action  of  living  matter.  Having  done  that,  I 
go  rather  rapidly  over  the  zoological  classification  of  ani- 
mals. That  brings  me  to  the  question  of  how  animal 
forms  come  into  existence ; and  T put  the  scientific  facts 
before  the  students  of  Maynootli  exactly  as  I do  with 
medical  students.  When  I deal  with  a subject  con- 
nected with  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  I tell  them  the 
scientific  facts  that  are  in  favour  of  it;  at  the  same 
time,  taking  care  to  point  out  the  gaps  that  exist, 
the  origin  of  life  is  accounted  for  in  any  theory  of 
evolution,  and  that  the  whole  question  of  the  great 
types  with  the  problems  of  determination  and  finality 
arising  therein — the  constructive  sides  of  evolution  re- 
ceives no  elucidation  from  current  theories — and  then 
pass  on  to  explain  the  structure  of  the  nervous 
system.  I give  them  some  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  great  nervous  centres,  of  the  sensory 
and  motor  nerves,  the  phenomena  of  voluntary  and 
reflex  action,  and  of  the  various  processes  that  are 
carried  on  in  the  human  body  independent  of  volition. 

Then,  passing  on  to  the  subjects  of  consciousness  and 
volition,  I treat  this  matter  from  the  standpoint  of 
physiological  psychology,  and  thus  bring  them  in  touch 
with  their  own  course  of  Philosophy.  Beyond  that  I do 
not  go.  To  sum  up,  I first  treat  of  the  distinction 
between  dead  and  living  matter  ; secondly,  the  question 
of  the  evolution  of  form ; and  thirdly,  such  questions 
as  consciousness  and  volition,  in  connection  with  cere- 
bral activity. 

9383.  In  what  way  do  you  reconcile  the  facts  of 
Science  with  the  doctrines  of  Philosophy? — There  is  no 
reconcilement  whatever,  as  far  as  I am  concerned.  I 
simply  teach  my  pupils  the  ascertained  facts  of  Science,, 
as  I know  them.  The  course  supplements  the  course  of 
Philosophy ; it  does  not  contradict  it ; hence  there  is 
no  reconciliation. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Amurosf,  Birmingham,  Esq.,  m.d.,  f.r.c.s.'I.,  F.u.u.i.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  andi  Registrar,  Catholic  University 
School  of  Medicine,  Dublin,  examined. 


9384.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.  —Professor  Birmingham, 
you  hold  the  Degree  of  M.D.,  in  what  University  1 — ■ 
Li  the  Royal  University. 

9385.  You  are  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Registrar  in 
the  Catholic  University  of  Medicine  in  Dublin  ? — Yes  ; I 
have  been  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Catholic  Univer- 


sity (Ireland)  since  1887,  and  Registrar  of  its  Medical 
School  since  1888.  I was  appointed  Examiner  in  Anatomy 
to  the  Royal  University  (Ireland)  in  1887,  and  Fellow  in 
1892.  I am  also  Examiner  in  Anatomy  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  to  the  conjoint  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  (Ireland). 


A.  Birming- 
ham, Esq., 
M.D.,  F.R.O.EJ. 
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A.  Birming- 
ham, Esq., 
M.D.,  F.K.O.S.I. 


9386.  Wo  shall  be  glad  to  hear  anything  you  have  to 
say  upon  the  subject  of  our  reference? — I wish  to 
deal  specially  with  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  Ireland — its  position  and 


In  another  way  this  arrangement  tells  very  heavilv 
against  the  Professor,  for  the  repetition  of  his  classes 
takes  up  so  much  of  his  time,  and  exhausts  so  mueh 
of  his  energies,  that  little  of  either  is.  left  for  origin^ 


work,  the  difficulties  under  which  it  labours  in  carrying  research.  Unfortunately,  too,  this  unsaMsfa^torv  ^T1 
on  its  teaching  through  want  of  .suitable  buildings,  ditinn  of  thine*  is  in*«n«ifio.l  k„  i.„ «...  1 con' 


equipment,  and  endowment ; and  its  claim  to  recogni- 
tion by  the  State.  I desire  also  to  refer  to  some  points 
in  connection  with  the  medical  course  of  the  Royal 
University ; to  the  relations  existing  between  the 
Medical  School  and  the  Hainan  Catholic  Hierarchy  ; 
and,  in  addition,  to  a few  matters  arising  out  of  the 
evidence  of  other  witnesses. 

First  of  all,  I should  like  to  satisfy  the  Commissioners 
that  the  institution,  of  which  I am  Registrar,  is  not 
an  obscure  and  petty  school,  as  might  be  inferred  from  a 
previous  witness,*  who  described  it  as  “ one  of  the 
minor  Schools  in  Dublin,”  but  that  in  reality  it  is  the 
largest  Medical  School  in  Ireland,  anid  after  the  great 
Schools  of  Edinburgh  University,  Glasgow  University, 
and  Cambridge,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  British  domin- 
ions— larger  than  that  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  than 
the  Medical  Schools  of  Belfast,  Oxford,  Durham,  Aber- 
deen, St.  Andrews,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  and  probably  larger  than  any  of  the  twelve  Lon- 
don Medical  Schools,  with  possibly  one  exception.  (I  base 
tills  statement  on  the  returns  of  medical  students  regis- 
tered annually  by  the  General  Medical  Council  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.) 

But,  perhaps,  I may  more  clearly  show  its  position, 
arid,  if  I .may  use  the  expression,  its  importance,  by 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  Medical  School  of  the 
Catholic  University  in  the  present  year  (1901-2)  has  no 
less  than  296  students  on  its  class  rolls,  a number 
which  falls  but  sixty-three  short  of  the  total  number  of 
students  in  all  Faculties— I Arts,  Medicine,  Law,  and 
Engineering— in  the  well-known  and  successful  Queen’s 
College  of  Belfast ; whilst  it  exceeds  the  total  number 
of  students  working  in  all  faculties  in  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Cork,  by  1125,  and  is  more  than  three  times  the 
total  number  of  students  in  the  Queen's  College,  Galway. 
(Taking  the  numbers  for  these  institutions  set  out  in 
ttie  last  reports  of  the  Presidents  of  the  three  Queen’s 
Colleges.)  And  still  this  school,  which  not  only  is 
the  largest  in  the  country,  but  also  enjoys  the  trust 


dition  of  things  is  intensified  by  two  other  causes' 
namely,  the  inability  of  the  School  authorities  to  proI 
vide  assistants  for  the  Professors  owing  to  the  absence 
of  endowment ; and  the  large  number  of  examinations 
for  different  diplomas  for  which  our  students  have  to 
be  prepared — this  latter  being  largely  the  result  0f 
tbo  unpopularity  of  the  Royal  University  Medical 
course. 

In  connection  with  this  want  of  space,  I would  refer 
too,  to  our  inability  to  provide  any  form  of  recreation’ 
indoor  or  outdoor,  for  our  students  in  the  intervals  b(2 
tween  lectures  ; also  to  the  absence  of  a luncheon  room 
for  professors  ami  students,  and  finally  to  the  over- 
crowding of  our  lecture  theatres,  and  the  consequent 
unsanitary  conditions  under  which  our  lectures  have  to 
be  delivered.  To  these,  perhaps,  I should  add  the  faot 
that  we  have  been  compelled  more  than  once  to  de- 
cline applications  for  special  courses  of  instruction  for 
want  of  accommodation.  In  a word,  we  are,  by  the 
limited  space  at  our  disposal,  impeded  in  our  teaching 
hampered  in  our  progress,  and  overloaded  with  work 
We  have  utilised  our  buildings  to  the  last  inch,  and  now 
•further  expansion  is  impossible  without  additional 
space. 

The  difficulties  arising  from  the  absence  of  endow- 
ment for  the  different  Chairs,  and  of  grants  for  equip- 
ment and  maintenance,  such  as  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
enjoy,  have  been  incidentally  referred  to  in  the  remarks 
which  I have  already  made,  bat  I may  add  a few  other 
observations. 

In  the  first  place.  I would  point  out  that  it  is  generally 
■held  that  a Medical  School  cannot  be  successfully 
worked  without  a grant  in  aid.  I remember  many  years 
ago  having  a conversation  about  the  condition  of  the 
School  with  Sir  William  Turner,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
in  Edinburgh  University,  and  Chairman  of  the  General 
Medical  'Council,  whose  opinion  on  all  matters  of 
medical  organisation  must  carry  great  weight.  He 
asked  me  what  endowment  we  had,  and  on  my  answer- 
‘ None,”  lie  at  once  expressed  the  opinion  that, 

lb  is  impossible  to  work  a Medical  School  efficiently 


and  support  of  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  and  is 

responsible  for  the  Medical  Education  of  such’ a large  with^  anOTdowmcnl^a  romarkto  Self  ^Ihm 
proportion  of  the  medical  men  destined  for  the  public  since  learnt  from  experiem  ~ere  is  a ded  of 

truth.  The  want  of  endowment  tells  chiefly  in  reference 


— i pu  bic 

service  of  the  country,  receives  not  a single  penny 
of  public  money,  unless  we  take  into  account  the  Fellow- 
ships and  Examinerships  which  several  of  its  teachers 
hold  in  the  Royal  University.  Besides,  it  is  the  only 
Medical  School  in  Ireland  towards  the  erection,  equip- 
ment or  maintenance  of  which  the  State  has  never  marie 
any  contribution  whatever, t a condition  of  affairs 
which,  I would  respectfully  submit,  calls  for  redress. 

Monsignor  Molloy— -the  Rector  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity and  Vice-Chairman  of  our  governing  body — 
has  already  given  in  his  evidence  the  history  of  the 
Medical  Sohool,  he  has  also  explained  its  present  con- 
stitution and  government,  and  referred  to  whab  must 
be  called  its  striking  success  in  .the  various  examinations 
at  which  its  students  compete.  That  success,  as  he 
pointed  out,  indicates  the  verv  'high  character  of  the 
teaching  imparted  in  the  School,  particularly  as  it  in- 
cludes the  highest  places  in  the  most  advanced  scientific 
and  medical  examinations  held  in  Ireland.  To  this 
point  I need  nob  further  refer 


to  assistance  in  teaching  (to  which  I have  already 
referred),  and  to  equipment.  Whilst  we  have  provided 
m our  School.  practically  everything  in  the  way  of 
equipment  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  teaching 
our  classes,  still  we  cannot  afford  to  indulge  in  any  of 
the  comforts,  not  to  speak  of  the  luxuries,  which  a 
Medical  School  should  have.  Besides,  where  a large 
number  of  instruments  of  the  same  kind  are  required— 
as  is  often  the  case,  in  order  that  each  student  may 
have  one  for  his  own  use  in  class— we  are  compeM 
to  restrict  the  number  provided,  and  to  divide  the  class, 
m order  to  make  good  the  deficiency,  which,  as  already 
pointed  out.  doubles  our  labour. 

The  question  of  maintenance,  too,  is  a serious  one  in 
toe  case  .of  a Medical  School,  and  we  find  it  very 
dithoult,  indeed,  not  only  to  pay  our  teachers  and  to 
purchase  the  necessary  school  equipment  out  of  the 
suidentri  fees,  but  to  provide,  in  addition,  for  rent, 


point  I need  nob  further  refer  now,  but  I turn  to  water  m l S m action,  tor  rent, 

another  matter,  briefly  referred  to  by  him  mmely  oens^  * hVndred  one  other  working  ex- 

the  difficulties  under  which  our  teach;™-  2 1>e?^es  w3nc“  2ave  to  be  met  in  such  an  institution. 


the  difficulties  under  which  our  teaching  is  earned 
owing  to  want  of  both  space  and  endowment. 

. As  to  want  of  space,  the  School  building  is  entirely 
inadequate  to  our  requirement®  at  the  present  time. 
When  it  was  first  established,  in  1856,  it  was  designed 
to  accommodate  some  100  or  150  students,  this,  too  in 
the  days  when  few  laboratories  were  required  for  practi- 
cal work ; and  although  we  nearly  doubled  our  accom- 
modation in  1892  (by  expending  a sum  of  £3,000  pro- 
vided by  rthe  Bishops,  in  building  a new  block)’  still 
we  are  in  the  position  of  teaching  2916  students  in  a 
burning  which  could  not  accommodate  100  with  comfort. 
As  a result  of  this  want  of  space,  several  of  our  Pro" 
lessors  are  compelled  to  divide  their  classes  into  two 
or  three  'sections,  and  to  deliver  their  lectures  twice 
or  three  times  instead  of  once,  which,  however  profits 

^e  Professor6  *°  ^ Student’  is  a great  '^ardehip  to 


f[„  , - — — — •-  such  an  institution, 

liiese  are  aJl  matters  which  call  for  consideration  and 
redrew;  and  I would  base  our  claim  to  recognition  by 
viie  btate  on  the  grounds  already  given,  that  we  edu- 
cate more  medical  men  for  the  service  of  the  country 
than  any  other  Medical  School ; thait  we  enjoy  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the . majority  of  the  Catholic 
people  of  Ireland  ; that  we  give  our  students  a thorough 
training  in  Medical  Science,  as  proved  by  our  examina- 
tion results ; . and  finally,  on  the  grounds  of  public 
policy,  for  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  State 
chat  a school  which  educates  such  a large  proportion  of 
the  medical  officers  of  the  country  should  be  placed  in 
the  most  favourable  position  for  carrying  on  its  work 
} quite  agree  with  Dr.  Whitla’s  statement 
t tt  • ™ . The  success  or  failure  of  the  Department 
of  University  Education,  which  deals  with  the  training 
of  medical  men  to  take,  charge  of  the  lives  of  .the  people, 
is  a matter  of  most  vital  importance  to  the  nation." 


wi,h  Pab,io  “one?,  and  the  Roval  College  of 
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Before  leaving  this  subject  I should  like  to  refer  to 
ihe  so-called  “ indirect  endowment " of  the  Oath  olio 
University  Medical  School  by  means  of  Fellowships  and 
HSiaminerships  in  the  Koval  University,  and  the  sug- 
gested effeet  of  these  on  our  successes  in  the  examina- 
tions of  the  University. 

That  an  indirect  endowment  of  the  Medical  School 
through  these  officers  does  occur  must,  of  course,  be 
admitted,  for  it  is  evident  from  the  list  of  Medical 
Fellows  and  Examiners  handed  in  by  the  Secretaries 
of  the  University  (and  given,  with  their  remunerations, 
on  pages  278  and  279  of  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Report 
of  the  Commissioners),  that  the  teaoheie  in  our  School 
receive  annually  the  sum  of  £860  as  Fellows  and  Ex- 
aminers in  the  University.*  But  from  the  same  tables 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  not  the  only  medical  body 
which  receives  such  an  indirect  endowment,  for  tlie 
Medical  Fellows  and  Examiners  allotted  to  the  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  receive  annually  the  very  considerable 
sum  of  £625  (this  is,  of  course,  in  addition  to  their 
direct  State  endowment,  their  splendid  laboratories, 
and  other  buildings,  their  equipment,  and  the  main- 
tenance and  working  expenses  of  their  departments, 
all  of  which  are  provided  by  the  State). 

The  same  tables  also  show  that  whilst  the  Catholic 
University  Medical  School  lias  a total  of  eight  Medical 
Fellows  and  Examiners,  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast 
has  a total  of  six.  I think  it  well  to  mention  this 
because,  from  tire  evidence  already  given  by  certain 
other  witnesses,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  proportions 
allotted  to  these  two  institutions  were  very  different; 
and  it  hears  directly  on  the  statement  of  Dr.  McKeown 
(2495),  that  the  success  of  the  Catholic  University 
School  of  Medicine  in  the  examinations  of  the  Royal 
University  is  largely  due  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Examining  Board.  • In  this  connection,  too,  I might 
point  out  that  our  successes  have  been  greatest  in  the 
First,  Second,  and  Third  Medical  Examinations,  on  the 
Examining  Boards  of  which  Belfast  has  a representative 
in  every  subject,  namely,  Chemistry,  Physios,  Biology, 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Materia  Medica.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  successes  have  been  relatively  fewer 
and  those  of  Belfast  relatively  more  in  the  final  Medical 
Examination,  on  the  Examining  Board  of  which  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  has  comparatively  few  repre- 
sentatives. This,  I think,  speaks  well  f ir  the  im- 
partiality of  the  Examiners. 

I would  here  draw  attention  to  the  disingenuous  way 
in  which  the  lists  of  Examiners  are  drawn  up  in  Dr. 
M'Keown’s  evidence.  He  divides  the  subject  of 
Medicine  into  two  parts,  theoretical  and  clinical,  and 
counts  an  Examiner  for  each,  although  the  two  aro 
really  the  same  man.  Again,  he  breaks  Surgery  up 
into  three  divisions,  theoretical,  clinical,  and  operative, 
and  counts  three  Examiners  in  this  subject,  although 
the  three  are  one  individual.  So  also  with  Medical 
Jurisprudence  and  Hygiene.  'But  he  omits  to  apply 
this  method  to  the  subjects  of  Midwifery  and  Gynreeo- 
l°g7\  with  a result  favourable  to  lids  own  College.  His 
totals  (Table  II.,  page  362+)  should  read  accordingly, 
five  Examiners  from  the  'Catholic  University  School  of 
Medicine,  instead  of  eight,  and  three  from  the  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  instead  of  two  (for  Dr.  Lindsay, 
Examiner  in  Medicine,  is  omitted,  his  appointment 
probably  having  taken  place  affceir  the  table  was  com- 
piled). Dr.  M'Keown  states  (2)405)  that  our  -stadents 
are  examined  by  their  own  Professors  “as  regards  one- 
half  of  every  examination.”  This  is  not  the  case  in 
at  least  three  subjects,  namely,  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
and  Medicine — three  of  the  most  important  divisions 
of  the  curriculum. 

I mention  these  facts  in  the  interests  of  accuracy, 
not  through  any  sense  of  opposition  to  the  Queen’s 
College  of  Belfast,  an  institution  which  has  proved  its 
worth  as  a great  educational  body,  and  one  of  which 
I entertain  (lie  very  highest  opinion.  I should,  per- 
haps,  add  that  we,  in  the  Catholic  University  School 
of  Medicine,  would  gladly  see.  every  Professor  in  the 
three  Queenfs  Colleges  placed  on  the  Examining  Board 
of  the  University,  provided  our  indirect  endowment 
is  left  untouched. 

There  ia  still  one  other  point  in  Dr.  M'Keown’s 
evidence  upon  which  I wish  to  make  a remark,  namely, 
ms  statement  (2491  and  2494),  that  the  present  number 
o*  medical  men  is  more  than  adequate  for  the  needs  of 
the  country.  I cannot  agree  with  this  opinion.  As 
Registrar  of  the  Catholic  University  Medical  School,  I 
constantly  receive  applications  to  supply  medical  men 


for  vacancies,  and  of  late  I have  found  it  quite  impossible 
to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  Indeed,  I would  go  so  tJN' 

far  as  to  state  that  there  is  a great  dearth  of  medical  june  io,  1902.- 
men  in  these  countries  at  present,  that  the  profession  — - 

is  undermanned,  and  that  the  remuneration  obtained  A.  Birming- 
by  medical  men  is  better  now  than  it  ever  has  been  in  'laro>  Rs0-* 
the  past.  M,D'’ 

I wish  next  to  refer  briefly  to  the  relations  existing 
between  the  Medical  School  of  the  Catholic  University 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  of  Ireland,  chiefly 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  clerical  domination, 
of  which  a good  deal  has  been  heard  during  this 
inquiry.  We  have  been  toldj  that  if  even  one  Bishop 
were  on  the  governing  body  of  a Catholic  College,  he 
would  dominate,  the  whole  Board,  and  that-  all  the  lay 
members  would  be  “as  sheep  in  his  hands.”  I think 
some  evidence  in  connection  with  the  constitution  and 
working  of  tlie  Governing  Body  of  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity Medical  School,  which  includes  two  Bishops,  may- 
be of  interest  in  this  connection.  From  the  year  1855, 
when  it  was  established,  to  the  year  1892,  when  it  was 
incorporated,  the  Bishops  constitaited  the  sole  govern- 
ing body  of  the  Medical  School,  which  was  their  pro- 
perty, and  was  entirely  under  their  control  In  1SQ2, 
on  the  suggestion  of  their  Rector  (Monsignor  Molloy), 
the  School  was  incorporated  under  a scheme  of  the 
Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Commission,  and 
handed  over  to  a new  Board  of  Governors,  composed 
chiefly  of  medical  men.  But  this  was  not  all,  for,  at 
the  same  time,  their  lordships  placed  a.  sum  of  £4,OCO 
in  the  hands  of  the  newr  Governors,  to-  enable  them  to 
enlarge  the  School  buildings  and  improve  its  equipment, 
an  action  -on  the  part  of  their  lordships  which  shows 
them  in  quite  a different  light  from  that  in  which  they 
have  been  represented  by  a previous  witness,  who 
seemed  to  think  that  their  desire  for  power  is  in- 
satiable. Here  we  find  them,  not  arrogating 
new  powers  to  themselves,  but,  of  their  own 
free  will,  handing  over  the  control  of  their 
own  Medical  School  to  a new  Governing  Body, 
consisting  principally  of  laymen,  in  the  belief,  I have 
no  doubt,  that  a Board  composed  chiefly  of  medical  men 
would  be  more  skilled  in  tlie  management  of  a Medical 
school  than  the  Episcopal  Board.  But  on  this  new  go- 
verning body  there,  are  still  two  Bishops  and  another 
prominent  ecclesiastic  (the  Rector,  Monsignor  Molloy), 
as  well  as  the  Dean  of  Residence,  who  is  a Jesuit.  Not- 
withstanding this  large  ecclesiastical  element,  includ- 
ing, as  it  does,  two  Bishops,  who  seem  to  inspire  such 
misgivings  in  the  non-Catholdc  mind,  there  has  never 
been  at  our  Board  even  the  suggestion  of  conflict  between 
lay  and  clerical  opinion.  Further,  as  Honorary  Secre- 
tory of  the  governing  body,  and  the  school  official  who 
has  had  most  to  do  with  the  working  of  the  Board,  I 
can  honestly  say  that  I have  never  known  any  Board 
which  lias  done  its  work  in  a more  business-like  manner, 
with  greater  concern  for  the  best  interests  of  the  trust 
committed  to  it,  and  with  more  thorough  freedom  from 
outside  influence,  and  everything  of  the  nature  of  job- 
bery, than  the  governing  body  of  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity Medical  School.  It  is  but  due  to  the  ecclesiastic 
members  of  the  Board  to  add,  that  they  have  invariably 
left  technical  matters  in  the  hands  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  whose  opinion  on  all  such  questions  is  held  to 
be  supreme  ; they  have  refrained  from  all  meddlesome 
interference  with  the  teaching  in  the  School ; they  have 
never  imposed  nor  sought  to  impose  any  restraints  on 
either  the  Professors  or  on  the  subjects  taught ; nor  have 
they  even  made  inquiries  on  the  matter,  feeling  satis- 
fied, I am  sure,  that  the  Professors  would  take  care  to 
treat  subjects  in  which  questions  of  faith  might  arise 
without  any  bias  against  Catholic  belief.  In  a word, 
the  most  useful  and  earnest  members  of  our  governing 
body  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  number  of  those  who 
are  ecclesiastics,  and,  as  I have  already  said,  although 
I have  been  connected  with  many  such  bodies,  I know 
of  no  more  competent  or  business-like  Board  than  that 
of  the  Catholic  University  Medical  School. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  point  out  here,  that  whilst 
the  great  majority  of  our  students  are  Roman  Catholics, 
we  always  have  a fair  number  of  Protestants  of  various 
denominations — as  a rule  from  fifteen  to  twenty — at- 
tending our  classes.  And  it  probably  will  come  as  a sur- 
prise to  many  to  hear  that  seven  of  these  now  attending 
are  the  children  of  Protestant  clergymen,  which  is,  I 
think,  in  itself  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  spirit  of 
toleration  in  which  the  School  is  worked,  as  well  as  to 
the  character  of  its  teaching.  We  also  had  until  quite 
recently  a Protestant  (the  late  Professor  J.  H.  Stewart) 
on  our  teaching  staff. 


* A considerable  amount  ot  this  sum  must  be  looked  upon  &3  ranr  ent  to  Examiners  for  work  done 1 
t Appendix  to  First  Report,  t Dr.  Mahaffy,  Appendix  to  Second  Report,  q.  7278. 
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Lublin  I shall  next,  with  your,  permission,  refer  to  some 
— ' points  in  connection  with  the  Medical  course  of  , the 

June  10, 1902.  Royal  University. 

■That  the  Medical  curriculum  of  the  University  is 
somewhat  unpopular  has  been  stated  by  several  wit- 
nesses, and  may  at  once  be  admitted.  One  evidence  of 
this  is  the  fact  that  when  I first  began  to  examine  in  the 
Royal  University  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  we 
usually  had  over  100  candidates  at  each  Second  Medical 
examination,  whilst  now,  as  a rule,  we  have  between 
fifty  and  sixty.  Different  explanations  have  been  given 
of  this  unpopularity,  but  I think  I can  agree  almost 
completely  with  Dr.  Whitla’s  views  on  this  matter — 
views  supported  by  Dr.  Hamilton  (806)  and  Dr. 
M'Keown.  The  Royal  University  standard  is  too  high 
for  the  average  student,  its  regulations  are  too  exacting 
and  rigid,  and  the  First  University  examination  in 
Arts  proves  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  many  men  who 
matriculate,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  follow  the  Uni- 
versity course,  but  learn  with  consternation  that  they 
still  must  pass  the  First  University  examination,  a year 
after  matriculating,  before  they  can  profitably  com- 
mence Medical  studies.  So  in  despair  they  throw  up 
the  University  course,  and  turn  to  the  much  less  exact- 
ing courses  of  the  licensing  bodies. 

As  regards  standard,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Medical  standard  of  the  Royal  University  is  particu- 
larly high.  In  this  connection  I should  like  to  quote  the 
view  expressed  by  Dr.  M'Vail,  Crown  representative  for 
Scotland  on  the  General  Medical  Council,  who  was 
the  Council’s  " Visitor  ” at  the  recent  final  M.B. 
examination  of  the  University.  He  reports  to 
tlm  Council  as  follows He  regarded  the  work 
which  had  been  done  with  great  pleasure.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  admirable  examinations  that 
he  had  any  knowledge  of,  and  in  every  respect 
was  most  thorough,  even,  and  fairly  conducted  ; he  could 
not  conceive  an  examination  more  efficiently  conducted 
both  in  the  interests  of  the  University,  of  the  students, 
and  of  the  public.  Any  man  who  got  the  diploma  of  the 
Royal  University  was  certainly  a man  who  had  been 
effectually  taught  and  examined.” 

As  regards  regulations,  they  are  entirely  too  exacting 
and  too  rigid  in  their  arrangement.  For  instance,  the 
Royal  University  requires  its  students  to  take  out  six 
months  more  hospital  than,  I believe,  any  other  British 
University  or  Examining  body.  Again,  it  is  alone,  I 
m requiring  a course  of  school  lectures  in 
Ophthalmology  in  addition  to  the  hospital  course  in  this 
subject.  Again,  the  regulations  made  for  the  diploma 
m.  l ublic  Health  are  such  that  but  a few  men  have  ob- 
tained that  diploma  in  the  whole  history  of-, the  Uni- 
versity. The  Senate,  in  drawing  up  the  Medical  cur- 
riculum,  seem  to  have  aimed  at  the  highest  ideal  course 
suited  to  ideal  students  of  the  highest  ability,  forgetting 
that  the  University  was  to  be  the  examining  body  of  a 
l&rge  proportion  of  the  Medical  students  of  Ireland. 

But  difficult  and  intricate  as  the  curriculum  is,  the 
great  obstacle  which  lias  turned  so  many  away  from  the 
doors  of  the  University  is.  the  necessity  for  passing  the 
.B  irst  Arts  Examination,  and  devoting  a year  after 
matriculating  to  this  object,  before  commencing  Medi- 
cai  studies.  By  a recent  regulation,  students  were  per- 
mitted  to  present  themselves  for  both  the  First  Arts  and 
E irst  Medica.1  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
±sut  in  practice  we  found  that  not  one  student  in  twenty 
was  able  to  read  the  double  course,  so  the  regulation  is 
practically  a dead  letter.  This  practically  makes  the 
Medical  curriculum  one  of  six  years  from  the  date  of 
matriculating  as  against  five  years  in  all  other  examin- 
m-r  bodies.  When  we  consider  the  economic  conditions 
which  obtain  in  Ireland,  and  the  heavy  expense  of  an 
additional  year,  added  on  to  that  of  the  already  lone 
.curriculum,  it  will  be  understood  how  heavily  handi- 
capped our  Irish  students  are  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
a satisfactory  Medical  degree.  For  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity has  imposed  on  its  Medical  students  a special  Arts 
course  of  one  year,  which  the  great  majority  of  English 
Universities  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  enforce,  and  as 
a result  the  young  Irishman  who  wishes  to  obtain  a 
Medical  degree  must  labour,  as  a rule,  for  six  years, 
whilst  the  English  or  Scottish  student  whose  resources 
are,  generally  speaking,  greater,  can  secure  his  degree  in 

Two  means  of  overcoming  this  difficulty  occur  to  me 
one  suggested  by  Dr  Whitia,  namely,  Ao  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  the  Matriculation,  omit  the  First  Arts  exami- 
nation  altogether,  and  allow  the  student  to  commence 
Medical  work  immediately  after  matriculating. 

In  support  of  this  proposal  I may  mention  that  only 
a Matriculation  (or  “Preliminary”)  examination  in 
Arts  is  required  by  Medical  students  in  the  Universities 
of  Cambridge,  London,  Durham,  Victoria,  Edinburgh, 


Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andreiivs,  and  in  few  0f 
these,  except  London,  is  the  examination  of  a more  cx 
tensive  character  than  the  Matriculation  examination 
of  the  Royal  University.  In  addition  to  the  Royal  Uni 
versify,  in  Oxford  and  Dublin  only  are  Medical  students 
now  required  to  pass  any  examination  in  Arts  after  the 
entrance  examination,  and  in  the  case  of  the  two  latter 
Universities,  the  compulsory  Arts  examinations  aie 
so  modified  that  they  can  without  difficulty  be  combined 
with,  the  professional  work,  and  do  not  necessarily  pro 
long  the  Medical  curriculum  beyond  the  usual  five  years* 
As  a second  solution,  I would  suggest  the  extension 
of  the  principle  of  specialisation  adopted  in  the  Second 
Arts  to  the  First  Arts  examination,  in  the  case  of  Medi- 
cal (and  other  scientific)  students  ; and,  recognising  the- 
educational  value  of  Biology,  Physics,  and  Chemistry 
the  arrangement  for  these  students,  of  a specialised  form 
of  the  First  Arts  examination,  to  consist  of  Biology 
Thysics,  and  Chemistry,  with  the  addition  of  one  or  twn 
other  subjects  of  the  ordinary  First  Arts  course  (namely 
English,  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  a Modern  Language) 
And,  finally,  let  students  who  have  passed  this  examina- 
tion be  held  to  have  passed  the  First  Medical  as  well  as 
the  First  Arts  examination  of  the  University. 

As  bearing  on  tlie  foregoing  suggestions,  I would  men- 
tion the  following  points  : — 

1.  Tlie.  Royal  University  Medical  curriculum  is  prac- 
tically, and  until  a recent  date  was  literally,  one  of  six 
years,  and  that  of  all  other  British  and  Irish  Univer- 
sities is  one  of  five  years. 

2.  No  British  or  Irish  University,  except  the  Royal, 
Dublin,  and  Oxford,  makes  an  Arts  examination  com- 
pulsory after  the  Matriculation  (or  “Preliminary”) 
for  Medical  students. 

3.  The  absence  of  compulsory  Arts  examinations  after 
Matriculation,  would  not  necessarily  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  Medical  students  who  follow  the  Arts  courses  at 
present,  but  it  would  admit  to  the  excellent  Medical 
training  of  the  University  many  who  are  at  present 
debarred  from  it.  Nor  would  it,  I believe,  lead  to  a 
lowering  of  the  type  of  Medical  men  turned  out  by  the 
University ; no  British  University  gives  or  has  given 
IP 01‘G  i^tingu isliGd  men  to  the  Medical  profession  than 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  which  requires  only  a 
very  simple  Arts  examination. 

4.  In  answer  to  the  oft-quoted  argument  that  the 
Royal  University  is  a non-teaching  institution,  and 
must  keep  up  its  reputation  by  a specially  high  stan- 

examination  and  curriculum,  I would  point  out 
( .)  *bat  London  and  Victoria  are  not  teaching  Uni- 
versities, and.  still  they  require  only  a Matriculation 
examination  in  Arts  from  Medical  students,  and  (2) 
whilst  the  Royal  University  is  not  itself  a teaching  in- 
stitution, it  requires  its  students  to  attend  the  prescribed 
courses  of  the  Medical  curriculum  in  recognised  Medical 
schools  and  hospitals  under  very  strict  conditions,  and 
liltle  more  is  done  in  this  direction  by  any  other  British 
University. 

,5-  In  connection  with  my  suggestion  of  a modified 
hirst  University  examination  for  Medical  students,  I 
would  point  out  that  a somewhat  similar  arrangement 
prevails  in  most  British  Universities. 

6.  Lastly,  I would  respectfully  submit  that  whilst  the 
University  should  exact  from  its  Medical  students  a 
thoroughly  sound  training,  and  a high  standard  of 
Knowledge,  at  the  same  time,  as  a University  established 
for  the  people  of  Ireland,  it  should  be  its  policy  to 
smooth  the  path  and  widen  the  entrance  for  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  debarred  from  its  curriculum,  and 
to  place  the  advantages  of  University  Education,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  University  status  within  the  reach  of 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  students. 

If  the  First  Arts  examination  be  retained,  it  should 
be  considerably  modified  for  Medical  students  as  in 
other  Universities ; besides  it  should  be  sufficient  to 
pass  m it,  at  any  date  previous  to  the  final  M.B.  exami- 
nation. 

Finally,  I wish  to  refer  to  two  statements  in  the  evi- 
iencLof1.I)r  Johnstone'  Stoney  (7017),  relating  to 
the  Medical  School  of  the  Catholic  University.  He 

says  : The  Cecilia-street  Medical  School « 

one  of  the  minor  Medical  schools  in  Dublin,  not  by  any 
means  equal  to  some  others,”  and  again,  “ino  person 
that  knows  anything  about  the  Medical  schools  of  Ire- 
land—and  I had  a very  intimate  knowledge  of  them— 
can  imagine  that  the  Cecilia-street  School  stands  any- 
where,  excepting  several  degrees  lower  than  other  Medi- 
cal  schools ; for  instance,  that  of  the  University 
Dublin.  ’ As  Registrar  of  the  Medical  School  in  oues- 
tion,  1 feel  it  my  duty  to  challenge  the  accuracy  of  both 
of  these  statements. 

First,  as  regards  the  assertion  that  " the  Cecilia- 
street  School  is  one  of  the  minor  Medical  schools  in 
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Dublin-’’  There  are  but  three  Medical  Schools  in  Dub- 
lin altogether,  and  I have  already  pointed  out  that  our 
School  is  the  largest  of  these,  a fact  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  following 


TABLE  I. 


Showing  the  number  of  new  Students  'Registered  from 
each  of  the  Irish  Medical  Schools,  in  each  year  from 
1897  to  1901,  inclusive. 


Anatomy  (“  dissections  ”)  in  the  Dublin  schools.  These 
returns  are  made  every  November  to  the  Anatomical 
Committee,  and  are  given  for  the  last  six  years  in  the 
subjoined. 


TABLE  II. 

Showing  the  number  of  Students  “ Returned  for  Dis- 
sections ” in  each  of  the  Dublin  Medical  Schools,  in  each 
year  from  1896  to  1901,  inclusive. 


Catholic  Trinity. 

University.  College. 


College  of 
Surgeons. 


896- 7, 

897- 8,  ... 

898- 9, 

899- 0, 

900- 1, 

931-2,  ... 


118 

116 

113 

123 

156 

162 


185 

188 

181 

170 

111 

116* 


170 

160 

111 

130 

125 

130 


•The  Returns  in  this  latter  Tabic  for  1901-2  are  rather  misleading 
as  regards  Trinity  College,  for  owing  to  a change  in  their  medical 
regulations,  a number  of  students  who  would  have  been  returned 
for  dissections  in  1901-2,  under  the  old  regulations,  have  had  their 
dissections  postponed  to  next  yoar. 


These  official  returns  dispose,  I' think,  of  Dr.  Stoney’s 
first  statement  that  we  are  one  of  the  minor  schools  of 
Dublin.  The  remaining  assertion  that  our  School  “ is 
not  by  any  means  equal  to  some  others,”  and  that  it  is 
“ several  degrees  lower  than  other  (presumably  from  the 
context  Irish)  Medical  schools,"  can  I think  be  disposed 
of  with  equal  facility.  I shall  consider  in  order  the 
teaching  staff  of  our  School,  the  subjects  taught,  our 
successes  in  the  various  examinations,  and  finally,  the 
non-Catholic  students  who  attend  our  classes. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  status  of  the  teaching  staff  : 
— It  is  of  course  difficult  for  me,  being  a Professor  in 
tiie  School,  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  subject.  But 
I do  not  fear  contradiction  from  any  source  acquainted 
with  Medical  matters  in  this  country  at  the  present  day, 
when  I state  that  our  teaching  staff  is  second  to  none 
id  Ireland.  Although  most  of  my  colleagues  are  still 
young  men,  they  have  accomplished,  both  in  teaching 
find  m original  investigation,  results  which  compare 
not  unfavourably  with  what  has  been  achieved  under 
similar  circumstances  elsewhere,  whilst  the  Chairs  in 
the  practical  subjects — Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Mid- 
wifery— are  held  by  men  of  the  highest  professional 
eminence.* 

With  reference  to  the  subjects  taught  in  the  School, 
they  embrace  all-  those  taught  in  any  Medical  School  in 
the  country.  In  addition,  I may  point  out  that,  not- 


withstanding our  limited  resources,  ours  was,  I believe, 
the  first  Medical  School  which,  established  a Chemical 
Laboratory  and  conducted  a course  of  Practical  Chemis- 
try for  Medical  students  in  this  country,  as  it  was  also 
the  first  to  establish  Bacteriological  and  Public  Health 
Laboratories,  and  to  conduct  regular  courses  in  these 
subjects,  and  also  in  Pathology. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  we  receive  no 
contribution  from  the  State  towards  our  laboratories 
and  equipment,  still  we  have  always  been  in  the  van  of 
progress,  and  tried  to  keep  up  with  all  modern  scientific 
developments. 

Our  success  in  the  examinations  at  which  our  stu- 
dents compete  «~ives,  I think,  conclusive  and  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  the  character  of  our  teaching. 

The  most  advanced  Medical  examination  held  in  Ire- 
land is  without  doubt  that  for  the  Medical  Studentship 
in  Pathology  of  the  Royal  University,  a prize  worth 
£400.  This  Studentship  has  been  awarded  five  times, 
and  on  two  of  these  occasions  it  was  won  by  our  students. 

Two  Studentships  in  Biology,  value  £500  and  £300 
respectively,  have  been  awarded  by  the  University,  and 
both  of  these  have  been  secured  by  students  of  our  School. 

Six  times  the  Senate  awarded  a special  Gold  Medal 
for  highly  distinguished  answering  at  the  M.D.  exami- 
nation ; four  of  these  medals  have  fallen  to  us. 

Further  detail  as  to  our  successes  will  be  found  in 
Monsignor  Molloy’s  evidence,  but  I would  refer  here  to 
one  point  in  particular  which  he  has  brought  out  (see 
page  154  of  Appendix  to  Second  Report),  namely,  that 
our  students  gain  one  Exhibition  for  every  13' 2 who 
pass  the  Medical  examinations  of  the  University.  The 
nearest  approach  to  this  result  is  that  of  Cork  Queen’s 
College ; there  one  Exhibition  is  gained  for  every 
twenty-one  passes. 

•This,  I think,  proves  conclusively  that  our  teaching 
is  thoroughly  effective,  and  raises  a very  large  propor- 
tion of  our  students— not  merely  a picked  few — to  the 
high  Honours  standard  of  the  University. 

When  we  point,  with  perhaps  some  pride,  to  these  re- 
sults we  are  told  either  that  our  successes  are  due  to  the 
great  preponderance  of  our  Examiners  on  the  Examin- 
ing Boards,  or  that  we  are  a good  “ grinding  school.” 
With  the  former  of  these  statements  I have  already 
dealt,  and  shown  that  the  preponderance  of  our  Exami- 
ners is  not  so  great  as  might  appear  from  the  evidence 
given  during  this  inquiry.  As  to  the  latter,  I would 
remark  that  the  lazy  teacher,  wanting  in  energy  and  in 
interest  in  his  class,  who  lectures  over  the  heads  of  his 
students,  caring  little  whether  they  understand  him  or 
not,  is  in  the  habit  of  applying  the  term  “ grinding  ” 
to  the  teaching  of  the  active,  energetic  man,  whose  soul 
is  in  his  wbrk,  and  who  takes  care  to  make  his  lectures 
such  that  his  students  will  understand  and  profit  by 
them.  Again,  I think  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
“ grinding  ” may  get  “ weak  ” students  through  “ weak  ” 
examinations,  but  few,  I am  sure,  believe  that  it  can  be 
of  much  efficacy  in  Honours  work,  the  field  in  which 
our  successes  have  chiefly  been  won.  What,  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  our  undoubted  success  in  the  Univer- 
sity examinations  due  to  ? My  answer  would  be,  chiefly 
to  the  excellent  teaching  given  in  our  School,  to  the 
earnestness  and  ability  of  our  staff,  and  to  the  great 
interest  which  they  take  in  the  students  and  their  pro- 

Ss ; also,  I would  suggest,  to  the  talents  of  the  stu- 
;s  themselves. 

I should,  perhaps,  add  that  our  successes  have  not 
beeu  confined  to  the  examinations  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity, but  extend  to  these  of  the  other  licensing  bodies, 
on  the  Examining  Boards  of  which  we  are  practically 
unrepresented.  These  bodies  award  no  Exhibitions,  but 
in  their  Pass  lists  our  students  always  occupy  a very 
prominent  position,  and  time  after  time  we  have 
secured  first  place  in  their  examinations. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  we  attract  to  our  School  a con- 
siderable number  of  non-Catholic  students,  some  of 
these,  too,  reading  for  bodies  on  the  Examining  Boards 
of  which  we  have  practically  no  representation,  is,  in 
itself,  I think,  a high  tribute  to  the  manner  in  which 
our  work  is  done. 

9387.  Have  you  any  additional  observations  to  make, 
or  are  there  any  points  in  the  statement  you  have 
made,  to  which  you  would  wish  to  draw  our  special 
attention? — Well,  in  the  first  place,  I would  like. to 
refer  to  the  passage  in-  the  beginning  of  my  statement, 
in  which  I endeavoured,  to  show  that  the  institution  of 
which  I am  Registrar  is  not  one  of  the  minor  schools 
in  Dublin,  that  it  is  the  largest  Medical  School,  in 
Ireland,  and  in  fact  one  of  the  largest  in  the  British 


* See  list  of  Teaching  Staff  in  Appendix  to  Second  Report,  page  293. 
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dominions.  I base  that  statement  on  the  returns  given 

in  the  Register  of  Students,  published  annually  by  the 

June  10, 1902.  General  Medical  Council.  All  students  commencing 
the  study  of  Medicine  must  be  registered  by  that  Coun- 
cil ; and  I find  in  the  last  annual  Report  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Cambridge,  we 
registered  a larger  number  than  any  other  institution  in 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  Colonies.  I stated,  inci- 
dentally, that  I believed  our  School  was  probably  larger' 
Ilian  any  of  the  London  Schools ; and  I find  from  the 
Report  of  the  General  Medical  Council  for  1901  that 
of  the  twelve -Medical  Schools  in  London,  the  largest, 
Guy’s,  registered  sixty-one  students,  as  against  our 
seventy.  The  next  is  St.  Bartholomew’s’  with  thirty- 
eight  students  ; and  all.  the  others  are  much  lower. 

The  next  matter  to,  which  I wish  to  draw  special 
attention  is  the  fact  that  our  School  is  the  only  Medical 
School  in-  Ireland  towards  the  erection,  equipment,  or 
maintenance  of  which  the  State  has  never  made  any 
contribution  whatever,  a condition  of  affairs  which,  I 
submit,  places  us  at  a great  disadvantage.  Of  course- 
yon  ai’e  aware  that  the  Queen’s-  Colleges  have  been-- 
erected,  -and  are  maintained,  at  the  cost  of  the  State  ; 
so  I need  not  refer  to  them,  nor  to  the  Medical  School 
of  Trinity  College.  The  remaining  Medical  School  in 
Ireland  is  that  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
the  College  of  Surgeons  has  already  received  from-,  the 
State  nearly  £33,000,  chiefly  for  school  buildings, 
laboratories,  &c.  Besides,  it  has  the  power  of  granting 
a Diploma,  and  also  a Fellowship  in  Surgery,  for  both 
of  which  it  receives  large  fees,  which  constitute  in  them- 
selves a very  handsome  State  endowment.-  Whilst 
our  school  has  never  received  one  shilling,  except- 
what  has  been  called  an  indirect  endowment,  by 
means  of  Fellowships'  and  Examinerships,  in  the 
Royal  University  ; and  with  regard' to  this  there  is  one 
point  to  which  I wish  to  draw  attention — namely, 
that,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  the  evidence 
of  tlie  'Secretaries  of  the  University,  out  of  the  £860 
which  our  Fello-ws  and  Examiners  receive,  a certain 
amount  would  have  'to  be  paid  for  Examiners  in  any 
case. 

With  regard  to  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  M'Keown 
(see  his  evidence.,  Appendix  to  First  Report,  Question 
2495,  page  148)  that  our  students  have  gob  the  benefit 
of  being  examined  by  their  own  teachers  as  to  one- 
half  on  every  examination.  That  is  not  accurate.  In 
Anatomy  it  is  only  as  to  one-third,  in  Physiology,  one- 
third,  and  in  Medicine  not  at  all.  He  speaks  of  the 
" enormous  advantage  ” our  School  has  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  'Examining  Boards ; but  as  a matter  of 
fact,  our  School  has  only  e’ght,  while  his  own  College 
has  six  Examiners.  I do  not  think  that  this  distribu- 
tion of  Examiners  can  be  well  described  as  giving  us 
an  enormous  advantage. 

As  to  the  Medical  examinations  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity, the  observations  of  Dr.  MV-ail,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  General  Medical  Council,  which  I have 
a heady  quoted,  are  very  important.  I do  not  thinlr  I 
have  ever  seen  a Inore  satisfactory  report  by  a Visitor 
of  the  General  Medical  Council,  in  reference  to  any 
examination  than  that  which  he  has  given. 

With  regard  to  what  I h-ave  said  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  Medical  curriculum  of  the  Royal  University  I 
seated  _ that  the  regulation  requiring  students  to  pass 
the.  First  Arts  examination,  and  to  devote  a year  to 
that  object,  before  commencing  Medical  studies,  practi- 
clly  makes  the  curriculum  one  of  six  years  from  the  time 
of  matriculating.  It  was  literally  so,  up  to  a recent  period, 
when  a change  was  made  by  the  Senate,  and  students 
were  allowed  to  read  both  the  Arts  and  first  Medical 
course  in  the  first  year.  But  though  they  made  this 
cheinge,  and  we  tried  it  for  .a  time,  we  found  it  impos- 
sible to  work  it,  because  each  of  those  courses-the 
Arts  and  the  First  Medical — is  alone  quite  sufficient 
for  one  year.  It  is  practically  .impossible  to  do  them 
both..  It  is  exceedingly  important  that  our  students  should 
go  through  the  Medical  course  of  the  Royal  University,  if 
possible.  I think  the  Report  that  I have  read,  of  the  In- 
spector of  the  General  Medical  Council,  shows  that  it  is 
an  .excellent  training.  Though  the  standard  is,  per- 
haps, too  high  at  present,,  the  training  is  an  excellent 
onq  1 and  it  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the  University  to 
induce  many  students  as  possible  to  take  up  their 
course,  in  preference  to  that  of  the  licensing  bodies  I 
have  laid  stress  on -the  fact  that  the  great  obstacle  which 
ha^.tjirne^  many  students  away  from-  tlie  doory  of  the 
University  is  the  necessity  for  passing  tlie  First  Arts 
exann nation,  which  means  in  additional  year  after  1 
Matriculation ; and  I have  made  two  suggestions  for 


getting  over  the  difficulty!  Ohli  of'  these  was  already  \ 
suggested  bv  Dr.  Whitla,  that  th©  First  Arts  examina- 
tion should  be  done  away  with  altogether  in 'the  Medi-  • 
cal  course,  and  that  the  Matriculation  standard  might 
be  somewhat  raised.  I t-h'nk  most  of  the  Medical  Pro- 
fessors of  the  Royal  University  hold  that  view  also, 

9388.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Would  you  approve  of 
the  recognition  of  Leaving  Certificates,  if  suoh  a thing 
were  instituted  by  the  Intermediate  Board,  in  lieu -of 
the  Matriculation  examination? — Well,  I do  not  .think 
that  would  be  a proper  substitute  for  Matriculation. 

I do  not  think  the  University  ought  to  delegate  any  of 
its  duties  to  tlie  Intermediate  Board.  I am  not 
acquainted,  I should  add,  with  tlie  new  programme  of 
the  Intermediate  Board. 

9389.  Perhaps  you  are  not  acquainted  with  the  system 
of  Leaving  Certificates,  as  it  exists  in  Scotland?— I have; 
some  knowledge  of  it.  If  the  First  Arts  examination, 
were  not  done  away  with  in  the  case  of  medical  students, 

I would  then  be  in  favour  of  the  second  solution  I have' 
suggested,  namely,'  having  a modified  First  Arts  ex-, 
animation  for  medical  students — a special  examination, 
in  which  the  educational  value  of  Biology,  Physics,’ 
and  Chemistry  would  be  recognised,  to  these  one  or  two 
other  subjects  of  the  ordinary  First  Arts  course,  namely, 
English,  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  a Modern  Language 
might  be  added.  Another  mode  that  occurred  to  me- 
for  getting  over  the  difficulty  is  this.  Allow  students 
to  pass  the  First  Arts  examination  at  any  time 
during  the  curriculum,  before  going  in  for  .the 
Final  Degree  examination.  With  reference  to  the 
statement  I hare  made,  that,  notwithstanding  our 
limited  resources,  ours  was  the  first  Medical  School  in 
■this  country  which  established  a Chemical  laboratory 
and  a course  of  Practical  Chemistry,  and  also  the  first 
to  -establish  Bacteriological  and’  Public  Health,  labora- 
tories, and  to  conduct  regular  courses  in  those  subjects, 

I would  add  that  our  School  was  also  the  first  in  Ire- 
land to  establish  a regular  course  of  Pathology.  I think 
that  these  facts,  taken  in  connection  with  the  official 
returns,  I have  put  before  you,  sufficiently  disposes  of 
Dr.  Stoney’s  evidence,  in  which  he  said  that  our  School 
was  inferior  to  other  Irish  Medical  Schools. 

9390.  We  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Molloy,  the  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University,  Hot 
only  on  the  general  question  referred  to  us,  but  also 
with  reference  to  the  Medical  School — I suppose  your 
views  may  be  taken  as  in  the  main  coinciding  with  his? 
— Certainly. 

9391.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healv. — With  regnid  to 
tlie  status  of  the  teaching  staff  in  the  Catholic  Uni-; 
versity  School  of  Medicine,  you  are,  yourself,  Dr.i 
Birmingham,  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  and  I do  not. 
think  the  Commission  or  tlie  public  need  to  be  informed 
of  the  distinguished  position  you  hold  in  that  profes- 
sion; hut  I would  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  us  some- 
thing with  regard  to  your  colleagues,  and  how  they  have 
distinguished  themselves? — A list  of  our  teaching  staff 
has  already  been  handed  in  by  Dr.  Molloy  (see  Appen- 
dix to  Second  Report,  page,  293,  Dr.  Molloy’s  Evi- 
dence, page  155) ; and  Sir  Christopher  Nixon  has  also 
given  evidence  upon  it.  (Appendix  to  First  Report, 
page  194).  I might  point  out,  in  the  first  place, 
that  our  Professor  of  Medicine  (Sir  C.  Nixon), 
is  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
a recognised  leader  of  the  medical  profession  and, 
of  every  progressive  scientific  movement  in  Ireland. 
In  Surgery,  we  have  two  of  the  most  distinguished  sur- 
geons in  the  country,  both  of  them  men  of  the  highest 
reputation,  who  have  contributed  largely  to  the  medical 
records  of  the  country,  and  whose  names  are  known 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Our  Pro- 
fessor of  Midwifery  and  Qyntecology,  is  a yotmger  man ; 
but  he  has  worked  at  Vienna  and  Leipsic,  and  is  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  first  Gynsecologists  in  Ireland.  Our 
Professor  of  Physiology,  Dr.  Coffey,  whom  you  have  just 
examined,  is  a man  who  has  had  a very  remarkable 
course  in  the  Royal  University.  He  went  through  the 
whole  Arts  course  of  the  University,  up  to  the  M.A., 
and  also  through  the  Medical  course,  winning  numerous 
prizes  and  Exhibitions  in  both — I do  not  remember  the 
exact  details,  but  I may  mention  that  he  obtained  the 
Biological  Studentship  in  the  University.  He  Subse- 
quently ‘ worked  at  several  of  the  great  Schools . of 
Histology  on  the  Continent;  and  he  has  written 
several  able  papers  on-  Histological  and  .other 
subjects.  Our  Professor;  of  Chemistry,  Dr.  Ryan,  bed 
one  of-  the  most  brilliant  records  on  the  Science- slim 
of  the  University.  He  also  worked  for  two  years  with 
Professor  Fischer,  of  the  Berlin  University,  who  is 
recognised  as  one  of  the  first  authorities  in  the  world  on 
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the  Chemistry  of  "the  Organic  cpmpounds.  Our  Pro- 
iess0I  of  Materia  Meclica,  Or.  Dempsey,  is  a young  man, 
who  has  yet  to  win  his  spurs  in  liis  new  Chair ; but  he 
was  awarded  a gold  medal  at  the  M.D.  examination  for 
distinguished  answering,  and  he  is  a well-known  and  suc- 
cessful Clinical  teacher.  In  Medical  Jurisprudence  and 
Sanitary  Science,  our  Professor,  Dr.  Roche,  is  one  of 
the  very  few.  specialists  bn  those  subjects  in  Ireland,  a 
man  of  great  energy,  who  has  devoted  himself 
most  heartily  to  the  subject  of  Sanitary  Science,  has 
written,  many  valuable  papers  on  the  subject,  and 
edited  a well-known  work — the  “ Imperial  Health 
Manual.”  Our  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology, 
Dr.  McWeeny,  had  a most  remarkable  record  in  the 
University,  obtained  several  honours  and  Exhibitions, 
.and  two  Studentships,  one  in  Modem  Languages,  and 
the  other  in  Pathology.  He  has  studied  Pathology  at 
several  continental  centres,  and  is  one  of  the  recog- 
xc'sed  leaders  in  tire  Science  of  Bacteriology  in  this 
country. 

9392.  You,  yourself,  are,  I believe,  an  Examiner  in 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  ?— Yes,  in  Cambridge. 

9393-  That,  in  itself,  is  a proof  of  your  status  in  the 

S of  ess  ion.  To  turn  to  another  subject,  you  have 

lies  attending  your  Medical  School? — Yes. 

9394.  With  regard  to  dissection,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  provided  with 
separate  rooms  for  dissection? — Yes;  I think  it  would 
be  an  advantage  that  they  should  have  a separate  dissect- 
ing room.  They,  at  present,  have  a separate  room  in  our 
School, . but  it  is  of  very  small  size.  Several  ladies 
prefer  to  dissect  in  the  general  room,  except  for  special 
work,  and  when  they  ask  to  go  to  the  general  dissect- 
ing room  we  allow  them.  I should  like  to  add  that  we 
have  no  more  satisfactory  pupils  in  our  School  than  the 
lady  students.  And  we  have  found  that  their  admission 
to  the  School  was  productive  of  nothing  but  good  to  the 
institution.  They  are  hard-working,  earnest,  most  con- 
scientious in  carrying  out  the  directions  of  their 
teachers,  and,  I need  hardly  add,  exceedingly  well-con- 
ducted. 

9395.  Professor  LonitAiN-SMiTir.— What  proporaon  ot 
your  students  are  University  students? — 'About  40  per 

9396.  Why  is  the  percentage  so  low? — -Well,  the 
percentage  is  increasing  every  year.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  we  only  entered  into  the  examinations 
of  the  Royal  University  in  1832  or  1883  ; and,  of  course, 

■ The  Witness 


the  other  Colleges  entered  earlier.  In  1882-3  we  had  only 
a few  University  "students’ ; but  in  every  year  since 
then,  with  a few  incidental  breaks,  the  proportion  has  . 
increased.  Another  reason  is,  that  there  are  not 
sufficient  arrangements  for  students  getting  an  Arts  j 
training  in  some  parts  of  the  country ; and  in  conse-  ^ 
quenee  of  that  a large  number  of  the  students  in  our 
School  have  not  passed  the  First  Arts  examination. 
They  have  matriculated,  but  not  passed  the  First  Arte  ; 
and  when  we  tell  them  that,  in  order  to  get  the  degree, 
they  must  spend  another  year  in  Arts,  they  very  often 
prefer  to  go  to  the  Licensing  Bodies. 

9397.  If  an  arrangement  was  made,  by  which  that 
difficulty  as  to  the  Arts  examination  was  minimised,  I 
suppose  the  percentage  of  University  students  would 
go  up? — I should  think  it  would  go  up  to  75  per  cent. 

9398.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  Professors  from 
the  different  Schools  who  are  Examiners,  do  you  say  that 
instead  of  the  Cecilia-street  School  of  Medicine  having, 
as  was  stated,  eight  of  its  Professors  Examiners,  they 
have  only  five,  examining  in  eight  subjects? — Yes,  in 
the  eight  divisions  given  in  Dr.  M'Keown’s  Table  II., 
but  eight  Examiners  in  all  the  medical  subjects  taken  to- 
gether. I may  add  that  we  would  not  only  be  willing,  but 
are  most  anxious,  that  every  Professor  in  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges should  be  on  the  Examining  Board  ; and  I do  not 
think,  if  that  were  done,  that  it  would  interfere  with 
us  in  the  slightest  degree,  provided  our  indirect  en- 
dowment remains  undisturbed. 

9399.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  the  plan,  of 
having  the  examinations  conducted  in  the  Colleges,  of 
course  subject  to  the  standard  being  properly  safe- 
guarded?—Not  the  slightest.  On  the  contrary,  I would 
be  very  glad  that  that  should  be  done.  I think  the 
Professor  in  a College,  when  examining  his  own  stu- 
dents, will  be  better  able  to  find  out  what  they  know, 
and  to  determine  whether  their  knowledge  of  liis  own 
subject  reaches  the  proper  standard,  than  an  outsider  ; 
because  he  knows  what  work  they  have  done  during  the 
year,  and  he  is  acquainted  with  their  peculiarities.  A 
man  may  be  reticent,  and  unable  to  make  a good  exami- 
nation, although  he  may  know  a great  deal  about  tlie 
subject,  and  the  Professor,  who  is  aware  of  that  may 
be  able  to  elicit  his  knowledge  better  than  an  outside 
examiner  couid  do.  Subject  to  what  you  have  observed 
as  to  the  proper  safeguarding  of  tire  standard,  I would 
be  strongly  in  favour  of  it. 

withdrew.  ' ■ ' 


Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Todd  Lecturer  in  the  Royal  • Irish 
Academy,  examined. 

■ 9400  Mr  JmticoMu>raa.-Sfc.Gwpiii,J0ii«waFel-  mteiproting  .tile  document,.  But  may  s»y  that  tie 
lo“ol  Trinity  Mtee,  Dublin,  and  also  Todd  Looter  olds.  ta.«  aio  gmsndly  marked  by  the  true  opio 
. . . _ . i . , ,8  o manner,  simple,  unbookish,  and  yet  impressive.  Every- 

where there  are  scenes  full  of  vivid  drama  and  pictur- 
esque description  ; there  is  a.dmirable  lyric  poetry ; 
above  all  there  is  in  the  style,  in  the -turn  of  imagina- 
tion, in  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  a . distinctive 
quality,  more  easily  felt  .than  reduced  to  words,  which 
is  the  stamp  of  the  national  character,  and  which  gives 
the  literature  its  unmistakable  individuality. 

Apart  from  its  (esthetic  qualities,  the  literature  has 
other  kinds  of  interest,  not  yet  sufficiently . developed. 

It  has  grea. - importance  for  anyone  wlu>  may  undertake 

duay,  vmtt  a-  univeiautf  to  write  the  History  of  Ireland.  That  history  has,  till 

“d  COUI;'se®.  arranged  fo^_  ^ literature  now  been  written  from  without ; the  true  history  must 

make  the  cultivation  of  the  a guag^^^  T be  written  from  within.  It  begins  long  before  the 

English  Conquest ; but  for  the  early  period  preliminary 
studies  are  necessary : the  documents  have  been  but 
partially  explored,  and  must  be  critically  sifted,  before 
wa  can  discover  how  much  of  historical  truth  is  detach- 
able, from  the  stores  of  tradition. 

Both  the  internal  .and  the  external  History  of.  Aricient 
Ireland  require  to  be  elucidated.  The  Celtic  races  were 
once  a great  foroe  in  continental  Europe ; they  are 
connected  with  the  history  of  Greece  and  of  Home, 


Edward  J.  Gwrssr, 


in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  ? 'Yes.  ,,  T ■ 

9401.  In  what  subjects  do  you  lecture  as  Todd  Lee- 
tore!— Tl»  Irish  Language  is  my  particular  stOgML 

9402.  Since  you  obtained  your  I fellowship  in  Trinity 
College  you  have  devoted  a good  deal  of  tune  to  tlie 
subject  of  Irish  and  the  Celtic  languages  ?— All  my 
spare  time.  It  has  been  my  particular  subject. 

9403.  Would  you  kindly  give  us  your  views  regarding 
the  study  of  Irish  in  connection  with  Irish  Umvers-ty 
Education  ?— I propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider 
Irish  as  a special  study,  with  a University  Chair  of  its 


one  of  their  principal  interests.  Secondly  I • 
consider  the  question  whether  Irish  should  form  part 
of  the  general  curriculum  in  a University. 

. ' A.. — Irish  as  a Special  Study. 

At  this  time  of  day  it  should  not  be  necessary  to 
insist  on  tlie  high  value  and  interest  of  Ceitic  stumes. 

JJj  ia^umS^and  ex£Sn»  m^mbroken  sequence  connected  with  the  history  of  Greece-  and- of  Home, 
over  As  to  the  quality  of  and  with  the  obscure  movements  of  the  different 

thfe  literature*  and  its  value  as  Art,  opinions  differ  peoples  while  Modern  Europe  was  beginning,  to  take 
me  literature  an~  ■ mipstions  of  taste.  For  shape.  On  these  matters  Celtic  studies  .may  still 

my  eiwn8Lrt  ytLugli1i  cannot  rank  it  with  the  great-  throw  fresh  light,  if  only  through  the  interpretation  of 
sj  lJ+laVrL *35?  Greek  sav,  or'  the  French— it  place  names.  It. is  well  known  how  important  a part 
aeems^o  me  to  contain  much  kit  must  be  placed  very  Ireland  played  from  the  sixth  century  onwards,  as'  the 
Hein  ^Amone  the  worik  of  many  authors  of  widely  guardian  and  missionary  of  cultoe;  and  there  is 'still 
Sfierenk^riods  it  is  Wtable  that  there  should  be  mucji  to  be  learnt  as  to  the  influence  exerted  by  her 
the-usualmiSeofgood  and  bad;  .and  much  remains  literature  and  learning  on  the  other  nascent 'Aaiioii- 
: to ; be  done in  the  way,  of  discriminating,  -and  even  or  anties.  ' o-p  2 ' ’ 


Dubux. 
/line  To,  1902. 

A..  Birming- 
ham,Esq., 
i.i),  tta.o.s.i. 


Edward  J. 
Gwynn,  Esq., 
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Further  the  historian  of  Ireland  must  realise  to 
juobw.  himseif  the  social  condition  of  mediaaval  Ireland,  the 
June  10, 1902.  level  of  culture,  the  relation  of  classes,  -the  influence  of 
— religion.  Our  Archaeology  is  still  very  crude  and  un- 
ward  J.  scientific ; it  must  advance  along  with  the  literary  in- 
M Aynn’  8q'’  vestigation;  it  may  be  hoped  that  here,  as  in  the  case 
of  Greece,  the  one  study  will  illuminate  the  other. 
O’Curry’s  Manners  and  Customs  is  the  one  considerable 
attempt  made  as  yet  to  present  a general  view  of  -the 
subject ; valuable  as  Ins  work  is  for  the  material 
there  brought  together,  the  subject)  needs  to  be  rehandled, 
fresh  facts  must  be  collected,  and  a more  critical 
method  applied.  The  subject  of  the  religion  of  Pagan 
Ireland  is  especially  interesting  and  especially  obscure  ; 
no  part  of  the  field  is  so  overgrown  with  a jungle  of 
hypotheses  : the  rashness  of  speculators  has  been  pro- 
portionate to  their  ignorance  of  the  language.  I need 
not  point  out  that  the  solution  of  the  problems.  I have 
so  briefly  indicated  is  important,  not  only  for  Irish 
studies,  but  for  the  general  history  of  European  civili- 
sation. 

Modern  philologists  are  agreed  as  to  the  emi- 
nent value  of  the  Celtic  languages  for  linguistic 
science ; and  among  them  Irish  is  of  pre-eminent  im- 
portance. There  is  probably  no  other  member  of  the 
Indo-European  family  whose  development  can  be  traced 
continuously  over  so  long  a period ; and  none  from 
which  so  much  remains  to  be  learnt  as  to  the  general 
laws  of  language.  This  branch  of  the  study  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  those  already  indicated  ; it  is, 
perhaps,  the  side  from  which  most  enlightenment  is  to 
be  hoped  for  in  the  immediate  future.  Muoh  has  been 
done  in  this  direction  by  continental  'Scholars  ; and  in 
those  islands  Stokes,  Atkinson,  and  Straclian,  have 
published  most  valuable  work ; still  it  is  the  line  that 
especially  requires  to  be  developed  and  encouraged  by 
our  University  teachers,  both  for  its  importance  and  its 
difficulty. 

I have  said  enough  to  show  the  kind  of  in- 
terest that  attaches  to  the  study  of  Irish.  The 
field  that  it  offers  for  research  has  been  com- 
paratively neglected  ; it  was  not  till  the  earlier  part  of 
the  last  century  that  it  can  be  said  to  have  been 
approached  by  scientific  methods.  It  iB  true  that  the 
language  has  been  taught  in  the  University  of  Dublin 
since  its  foundation ; Daniel,  Bedell,  and  Marsh, 
among  many  other  members  of  the  University,  did  their 
best  to  encourage  a knowledge  of  the  tongue  among  the 
students,  and  throughout  the  Church.  But  they  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  spoken  language,  and  their 
motive  was  less,  I think,  an  interest  in  the  literature, 
than  a desire  to  promote  the  education  of  the  native 
Irish  through  the  medium  of  their  own  tongue.  The 
tradition  of  the  ancient,  history  and  the  ancient  liters 
ture  lingered  among  the  native  scholars ; such  men  as 
the  O’CLerys  or  MacFirbis;  but  even,  these  had  a 
very  imperfect  understanding  of  the  oldest  documents ; 
while  to  the  English  settlers  the  ancient  learning  was 
a locked  hook,  of  which  the  key  was  wanting.  Specula- 
tors like  Betham  and  Vallancey  looked  for  the  key  in 
the  wrong  place ; they  tried  to  find  analogies  with  the 
Hebrew,  the  Etruscan,  the  Phoenician  ; naturally  they 
did  net  make  much  headway.  Men  like  Ware,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  Harris  and  Leland  in  the 
eighteenth,  devoted  themselves  to  antiquarian  research 
rather  than  literary.  The  era  of  scientific  study  did 
not.  begin  till  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  Irish  has,  in  this  way,  been  worse  treated 
than,  other  languages ; that  the  study  of  its  medireval 
literature  has  been  retarded  by  special  reasons,  and 
chiefly  by  political  feeling,  and  my  own  University  has 
been  blamed  in  this  respect.  Therefore  I should  like 
to  note  that  the  older  Irish  was  really  not  more  ne- 
glected than  other  mediaeval  literatures.  There  were, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  two  principal  causes  of  the  late 
development  of  this  study.  In  the  first  place,  the  ■ 
eighteenth  century’s  general  attitude  towards  the  middle 
ages  was  one  of  contempt ; all  medieval  languages 
alike  were  art  to  be  regarded  as  the  barbarous  jargons 
of  a barbarous  epoch.  Secondly,  it  was  not  until  the 
Science  of  Philology  was  founded,  about  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  the  inter-relation  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages  was  comprehended,  and  the  true 
methods  of  investigation  inaugurated.  The  movement 
of  thought  of  the  later  eighteenth  century  co-operated 
with  the  new-born  linguistic  science.  The  scientific 
sxudy  of  the  older  stages  of  the  German'  languages 
begins  with  the  Grimms,  that  of  the  Romance  languages 
with  Diez.  • It  is  generally  said  that  the  scientific  study 
of  the  Celtic  languages  begins  with  Zeuss,  whose  Grarn- 
matica  Celtica  was  published  in  1853 ; and  this  is 
perfectly  true  so  far  as  philological  science  is  con- 


cerned. But  I wish  to  point  out  thil  thirteen  years  be. 
fore  the  publication  of  the  Grammatica  Celtica  J H 
Todd  had  founded  the  Irish  Archieological  Society 
which  did  so  much  during  its  life  for  the  cause  of  Irish 
letters.  I claim  ham,  like  most  of  the  men 
mentioned',  Bedell,  Ware,  Marsh,  Harris  Leland  for 
tho  University  of  Dublin  ; and  I venture  to  assert’that 
he  did  more  than  any  other  one  man  in  this  country  to 
put  Irish  in  its  proper  place  among  European  studies 
He  was  not  indeed  such  a scholar  as  O’Donovan  nor 
so  careful  a critic  as  his  fellow-students  Reeves’  and 
Petrie,  but  I think  he  grasped  better  than  any  of  them 
the  relations  of  the  history  and  literature  of  this  country 
with  those  of  other  European  nations,  and  did  more 
than  anyone  else  to  arouse  public  interest  in  the  sub 
]ect  and  give  it  practical  expression  by  the  organisation 
which  he  founded. 

But  the  study  should  not  be  left  to  de- 
pend on  such  associations,  which  are  always 
apt  to  perish  when  the  impulse  given  by  the  fim 
founders  is  exhausted.  For  many  reasons  the  study 
of  Irish  literature  peculiarly  requires  to  be  cultivated 
m Universities.  Its  interest,  from  the  point  of  view 
on  which  I have  dwelt,  is  mainly  centred  in  its 
inediteval  period;  the  modern  literature  is  not  com- 
parable with  the  older,  nor  has  it  the  same  s:gnificance 
for  history  and  culture.  But  mediieval  studies  are 
still  so  remote  from  the  circle  of  ideas  of  the  average 
educated  man,  that  you  cannot  fairly  expect  him  to  give 
them  much  support,  while  for  schools  they  are  in 
home  Wy  Unfitted'  1116  Universit7  is  their  proper 

I have  pointed  out  that  the  various  interests  which 
commend  Irish  as  a University  subject ; it  remains 
to  indicate  certain  special  needs  of  the  study 
which  a University  can  best  supply.  The  ordinary 
apparatus  of  learning,  in  the  first  place,  is 
sadly  deficient.  We  have  no  dictionary  that  is  both 
trustworthy  and  complete.'  O’Reilly’s,  which  is  the 
most  generally  used,  must  be  employed  with  great 
caution,  and  is  most  misleading  to  a beginner.  The 
small  work  of  Coneys,  formerly  Professor  of  Irish  in 
the  University  of  Dublin,  is  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  is  out  of  print.  For  the  older  tongue  we  have  to 
rely  on  the  works  of  Windisch  and  Atkinson,  which, 
admirable  as  they  are,  cover  but  a small  part  of  the 
field.  I understand  that  Father  Dinneen  is  at  work  on 
a dictionary  of  Modem  Irish,  and  the  Academy  have 
long  been  collecting  material  for  a great  Thesaurus 
under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Atkinson.  Until 
these  works  appear,  every  student  must  compile  his 
own  lexicon,  and  similarly  his  own  dictionaries  of 
'Geography,  Mythology,  and  Biography.  How  much 
labour  this  entails  those  know  who  have  had  to  undergo 
it.  Descriptive  catalogues  of  MSS.  are  another  great 
want.  For  the  compiling  of  all  such,  mechani- 
cal aids  of  study,  many  workers  are  wanted ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  awakening  of  interest 
in  Celtic  subjects  which  is  apparent,  studious  workers 
are  still  rare.  The  energy  of  the  “language  move- 
ment” seems  to  be  directed  rather  to  more  practical 
problems,  such  as  the  promotion  of  Irish  in  National 
Schools.  We  owe  to  it,  however,  one  or  two  such  stu- 
dents as  Father  Dinneen  and  Mr.  O’Neill. 

We  come  here  upon  the  practical  consideration  that 
scholars  must  live,  and  that  a living  can  hardly  he 
made  by  researches  in  Celtic  subjects.  Anyone  who 
should  attempt  to  support  himself  by  them  would  be 
apt  to  find  himself  in  the  dilemma  of  Zeuss,  who  is 
said  to  have  had  to  choose  whether  he  would  marry  a 
wife  or  write  the  Grammatica  Cdtica.  I am  glad  to 
say  that  he  decided  for  the  Grammatica  Celtica ; hut 
all  are  not  so  firm  of  purpose.  What  are  the  existing 
endowments  of  the  subject?  There  is  a Chair  at 
Oxford,  a Chair  at  Edinburgh,  a lecturership  at 
Glasgow,  a Chair  and  a lecturership  in  the 
University  of  Dublin ; a Fellowship  at  the  Catholic 
University  College,  a Chair  at  Maynooth,  a Chair  at 
Cork,  and  the  lecturership  which  I have  the  honour  to 
hold  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  I have  not  got  all 
the  figures  ; but  I 'believe  it  would  appear  that  very 
few  of  these  endowments  could  be  said  to  afford  a 
living  wage.  This  means,  of  course,  that  such  posts 
can  be  held  only  by  men  who  either  have  private 
means,  or  else  have  other  duties  which  claim,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  part  of  their  time. 

These  considerations  show  that  the  study  both  de- 
serves and  requires  encouragement  such  as  a University 
foundation  can  give.  So,  no  doubt,  do  other  studies ; 
but  in  an  Irish  University  the  Irish  language  has 
special  claims.  Though  it  is  no  longer  the  national 
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speech,  yet  a strong  feeling  for  it  survives,  and  is  shared 
even  by  many  of  those  whose  forefathers  never  spoke 
the  Irish  tongue.  Such  a feeling  should  be  a powerful 
stimulus  to  the  study ; I do  not  mean  merely  by  pro- 
moting the  sale  of  books  on  the  subject,  and  such 
forms  of  popular  support,  but  (a  more  vital  matter)  by 
turning  the  minds  of  students  in  this  direction. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  insist  how  much  the  know- 
ledge of  our  past  might  do  to  foster  the  true  feeling  of 
nationality  in  which,  as  a nation,  we  are  eo  much 
wanting.  Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  could  be  more 
deplorable  than  that  such  a feeling  should  be  limited 
to  a party  ; setting  aside  the  wider  issues,  anld  keeping 
to  our  present  point  of  view,  it  is  clear  that  the  pre- 
judice of  party  would  invade  the  province  of  Literature, 
and  be  fatal  to  the  candid  spirit  of  sound  criticism. 

There  is  another  obvious  reason  why  Irish  studies 
should  be  especially  encouraged  here,  and  that  is,  that 
we  commanld  facilities  denied  to  continental  scholars. 
The  living  tongue  is  about  us,  a most  necessary  ad- 
junct, even  though  not  the  main  end  of  University 
study ; the  chief  and  the  greater  number  of  the  MSS. 
are  in  Dublin  libraries  : the  archteology  can  hardly  be 
understood  unless  studied  in  Ireland. 

As  to  the  order  of  studies  which  should  be  pursued, 

I regard  the  older  Irish  as  the  main  focus  of  interest, 
but  it  Should  be  approached  through  the  modern ; or, 
rather,  the  oldest  form  of  the  tongue  and  the  modem 
should  be  studied  concurrently.  We  must  proceed  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown  ; in  this  case  the  unknown 
may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  middle,  between  the  oldest 
Irish  and  the  tongue  as  now  spoken.  The  concurrent 
study  of  the  older  language  seems  to  me  necessary 
for  any  thorough  understanding  of  even  the  modem 
tongue;  for  want  of  this  knowledge,  modem  gram- 
marians have  been  led  into  strange  theories  and  posi- 
tive blunders.  I shall  illustrate  .this  point  presently. 

I venture  to  think  that  it  is  a Idefect  in  the  Honour 
course  in  Irish  in  the  Royal  University  that  too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  older  language.  If  you  will 
look  at  the  papers  set  at  the  most  advanced  examina- 
tion, that  for  the  M.A.  (Honours),  you  will  find  that 
the  knowledge  of  Old  Irish  required,  in  Grariunar  es- 
pecially, is  absolutely  rudimentary. 

B. — Irish  as  part  of  the  General  Curriculum. 

In  selecting  languages  which,  are  to  form  part  of  a 
general  curriculum,  .three  considerations  are  usually 
taken  into  account. 

First,  we  have  to  consider  the  effect  of  a language 
as  an  educative  implement.  It  -is  not  necessary,  from 
this  point  of  view,  that  very  great  proficiency  should 
be  attained ; the  educative  value  of  ancient  languages 
depends  largely  on  their  very  difficulty,  on  the  effort 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  mind  to  wholly  different 
processes  of  thought,  to  an  unfamiliar  circle  of  ideas. 

Secondly,  in  regard  to  modern  languages  especially, 
a very  different  consideration,  that  of  utility , is  intro- 
duced. Some  purists  would  exclude  this  consideration 
from  education  entirely,  but  this  is  not  practically 
possible ; least  of  all  in  a University,  where  men  have 
.to  face  the  question  how  they  are  to  earn  their  bread. 

Thirdly,  in  making  a choice  among  ancient  and 
modern  languages  alike,  we  take  into  account  the 
value  of  the  literatures  they  possess.  I place  this 
consideration  last,  because  so  few  learn  enough  of  any 
foreign  language  to  enjoy  its  literature,  and  fewer  still 
• have  any  taste  for  that  enjoyment. 

Now,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  in  a general  curriculum 
only  modern  Irish  can  be  thought  of.  The  older  Irish 
may,  no  doubt,  supply  an  excellent  mental  discipline 
for  the  few  who  have  a special  talent  for  linguistic 
study.  Professor  Zimmer  has  insisted  on  its  value  for 
this  purpose,  but  on  the  ground  of  the  radical 
differences  of  the  language  from  English,  and  its  con- 
sequent remoteness  from  English-trained  habits  of 
thought,  not  on  the  ground  which  is  sometimes  taken, 
t^e  language  must  have  special  psychological 
affinities  for  persons  descended  from  a Celtic  stock.  But 
for  the  average  student,  who  finds  even  Greek  too 
difficult  a study,  mediaeval  Irish  is  quite  out  of  the 
question.  It  is,  then,  modern  Irish  only  that  I am 
now  to  consider. 

I find  that  in  the  Royal  University  the  question  has 
been  decided  by  admitting  Irish  as  one  of  the  alter- 
native languages  whioh  may  be  taken  up  along  with 
Latin  as  a subject  in  the  Pass  course.  As  the  list  of 
alternative  languages  in  this  course  includes  Spanish, 
Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  it  seems  natural  that  Irish  should 
be  included  too.  Whether  any  of  those  languages,  or 
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Irish,  should  enter  into  a Pass  course  is  a different  dubltm. 

question.  The  course  in  Irish  seems  to  me  to  be  as  

well  ohosen,  and  t-he  papers  as  well  arranged  as  is  June  10, 1902. 
perhaps  possible,  considering  the  peculiar  difficulties  to  ~T 
which  I am  about  to  advert.  It  may  be  useful  to  toward  J. 
detail  the  special  advantages  arid  disadvantages  which  ^ 4*. 

modern  Irish  possesses,  considered  in  the  three  points 
of  view  already  indicated. 

It  will  hardly  be  seriously  contended  that  a knowledge 
of  the  language  has,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  much  prac- 
tical utility.  A few  clergymen,  teachers,  and  doctors, 
in  certain  small  districts  in  the  West,  may  find  it  useful 
in  dealing  with  their  parishioners,  pupils,  and  patients  ; 
a barrister  may  occasionally  employ  it  to  extract  in- 
formation from  a reluctant  witness.  Otherwise  it  offers 
no  advantage  in  the  great  practical  concerns  of  life,  in 
social  intercourse,  in  buying  and  selling,  in  professional 
avocations. 

As  to  the  value  of  modern  Irish  literature  I 
must  speak  with  some  reserve,  as  I have  paid  less 
attention  to  it  than  to  the  older  work.  But  it  cannot, 

I think,  be  denied  that  its  range  is  very  much  confined. 

In  prose,  there  are  chiefly  religious  works,  excellent  in 
their  way,  no  doubt,  but  nob  distinctively  Irish,  nor 
adapted  to  modern  thought ; and  there  are  the  late  Os- 
sianic  romances  interesting  to  the  student,  sometimes 
picturesque  and  striking,  but.  hardly  calculated  to  satisfy 
the  imaginative  needs  of  a grown  man  of  to-day. 

In  verse,  there  is  neither  drama  nor  reflective 
poetry  ; there  are  Ossianio  ballads  (of  origin  hard  to 
date),  and  there  is  a great  deal  of  lyrical,  elegiac,  and 
satirical  verse,  by  various  writers.  Much  of  this  is 
exceedingly  monotonous,  and  conforms  to  fixed  types  : — 
the  lament  for  the  patron,  or  the  vision  of  suffering 
Ireland.  The  value  of  the  lyrical  element  is,  in  any 
language,  hard  for  an  outsider  to  estimate,  though 
one  cannot  miss  the  remarkable  technical  mastery  of  the 
more  elaborate  compositions,  and  tlxe  truth  and  depth  of 
feeling  in  many  of  the  simpler  songs.  But  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  this  poetry  would  be  a poor  equivalent  for 
the  modern  literatures  of  France  or  Germany.  Cer- 
tainly one  need  not  go  to  it  for  ideas,  for  intellectual 
stimulus.  These  poets  were  peasants  in  education  and 
experience ; through  no  fault  of  their  own  they  were 
entirely  out  of  touch  with  the  movements  of  European 
thought.  And  such  as  it  was,  their  literature  dwindled, 
in  Fr.  Dinneen’s  words,  to  “ total  extinction  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century.”  Most  of  it  is, 
therefore,  150  years  remote,  and  is  consequently  unsatis- 
fying to  a fnan  of  to-day  who  cannot,  and  should  not, 
dwell  only  in  the  past ; who  requires  from  literature  not 
only  the  mere  music  of  words,  but  stimulus  and  sus- 
tenance for  his  intellect.  We  must  add  the.  more  prac- 
tical consideration  that  very  little  of  the  literature  in. 
question  has  been  published,  and  that  what  has  been, 
edited  is  chiefly  out  of  print.  . Something  is,  however,, 
being  done  a$  present  in  this  direction  by  Fr.  Dinneen, 
and  others. 

When  we  consider  modern  Irish  . as  an  educa- 
tional implement,  we  meet  with  difficulties  of  the  gravest 
kind.  There  is  the  most  disastrous  lack  of  uniformity 
and  fixity  in  the  laws  and  practice  of  pronunciation, 
orthography,  and  even  syntax.  This  arises  partly  from- 
the  neglect  of  Irish  as  a literary  language,  partly  from 
the  existence  of  different  dialects..  Tradition  has  been 
sadly  corrupted,  and  confusion  reigns.  The  results  are- 
bad  enough,  even  for  one  who  speaks  Irish  from  his  birth ; 
but  he  after  all  has  his  norm  within  himself  ; he  knows 
whether  the  pronunciation  and  grammar  taught — if 
not  the  orthography — agree  with  what  he  has  always 
heard.  But  consider  the  sad  plight  of  the  book-learner ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  vast  majority  of 
University  students  do  not  speak  Irish  naturally.  What 
guide  is  he  to  follow?  Whom  is  he  to  believe?  The 
• MSS.  ? Anyone  who  has  had  any  experience  of  them 
knows  how  their  spelling  varies  from  century  to  cen- 
tury and  place  to  place  ; and  the  more  modern  a MS. 
the  worse  it  is  in  this  respect.  Can  'he  trust  the  dic- 
tionaries ? O’Reilly  is  the  unsafest  possible  guide ; he 
enters  the  same  word  under  half-a-dozen  different  spel- 
lings ; confuses  words  entirely  distinct ; introduces  words 
which  never  were  in  use,  and  are  due  to  etymologists 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  Is  he  to  fol- 
low the  grammarians  ? the  editors  of  modern  texts  ? the 
writers  in  the  Gcelic  Journal  and  the  ClaidJieamh  Soluis 
(the  organ  of  the  Gmlic  League)  ? No  two  are  agreed. 

On  the  same  page  of  the  Claidheamh  Soluis  you  will  find 
the  same  word  spelled  in  different  ways  ; you  meet  first 
an  article  written  by  a Munster  man,  and  then  one  by 
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a Connaught  man,  and  many  by  men  who  seem  to  have 
compounded  arbitrary  dialects  of  their  own.  The 
June  10, 1902.  Gaelic  Journal  from  its  origin  has  been  full  of  com- 
plaints of  this  want  of  uniformity,  and  of  fierce  on- 
slaughts on  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish 
Language,  which  is  accused,  and  witli  good  reason,  of 
corrupting  spelling  and  grammar.  These  facts  are  so 
generally  admitted  that  I should  not  now  emphasise 
them,  if  any  immediate  prospect  appeared  of  a better 
state  of  tilings.  But  confusion  still  prevails.  I have 
recently  met  a glaring  example  in  an  edition  of  some 
sermons  by  Dr.  O’Gallagher,  republished  so  lately  as 
1900. 

We  are  without  any  Court  of  Appeal  who  could  lay 
down  the  lay  in  these  matters  with'  some  hope 
of  getting  it  accepted.  The  only  persons  who 
perhaps  possess  sufficient  influence  to  do  so  • are 
the  moving  spirits  of  the  G relic  League.  Un- 
fortunately, so  far  as  an  outsider  can  judge,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  perfect  unanimity  among  them. 
Some  apparently  are  Connaught  men,  more  are  Mun- 
ster men  ; and  it  so  happens  that  Munster,  where  the 
literary  spirit  has  always  been  so  much  stronger  than  in 
Connaught,  has  long  been  notorious  for  preserving  the 
standard  of  speech  less  correctly  than  the  other  provinces. 
U6  bluf  Kuu  ceri|ic  as  an  1 11  uiriineac  says  the  pro- 
verb ; and  from  the  preponderance  of  Munster  men  has 
arisen  no  doubt  much  of  the  existing  confusion. 

Again,  it  is  unlucky  that  the  present  propagandists 
affect  to  decry  book-learning  in  comparison  with 
native  instinct.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  first 
fisherman  you  meet  in  Aran  knows  the  tongue  as  no 
German  Professor  will  ever  know  it ; but  he  is  not, 
therefore,  competent  to  instruct  others  on  points  of 
grammar.  Here  is  a striking  example  of  the  evil  effects 
of  this  prejudice.  Father  P.  O’Leary,  by  general  con- 
sent, speaks  and  writes  the  language  as  .few  living  men 
•do ; but  he  unluckily  attempts  to  theorise  in  grammar 
and  orthography  without  regard  to  the  historical  deve- 
lopment of  the  language.  Hence  (1),  he  invents  a 
phonetic  system  of  his  own  which  is  entirely  inconsis- 
tent, and  which  nobody  else  adopts;  (2),  he  has  pro- 
pounded some  very  singular  views  on  points  of  grammar. 
Let  one  example  stand  for  many.  The  Irish  has  a true  pas- 
S1™r  Lke  the  Latin,  whose  history  is  clearly  traceable  and 
which  may  have  been  formerly  conjugated  in  persons, 
though  as  early  as  we  know  the  language  it  is  used  only  in 
the  third  person,  the  subject  being  ordinarily  constructed 
in  the  nominative,  as  in  Latin.  Now,  in  modern  Irish 
Hie  forms  of  the  nominative  and  accusative  coincide ; so 
Fr  j Lry’  iST}01'inS  the  history  of  the  construction,  re- 
gards  the  noun  in.such  a sentence  as  uuncap  an  ■oop.up 
as  accusative  ; denies  that  the  verb  is  in  the  passive  at  all, 
and  invents  a new  mood,  which  he  calls  the  Autonomous 
Verb.  If  this  were  an  individual  caprice  it  would  be 
highly  unfortunate,  on  account  of  Father  O’Leary’s 
great  reputation;  but  look  at  the  new  Christian 
Brothers’  Grammar,  and  yon  will  find  these  passive 
forms  placed-  under  the  active  voice,  and  labelled 
dubiously  " indefinite  and  passive.”  Look  at  the  verb 
“to  be,”  and . you  find  cdunp,  put  down  under  tlie  Ac- 
tive verb  as  “ indefinite,”  with  no  explanation  of  its  very 
peculiar  construction.  Take  up  the  New  Ireland  Itc- 
vicw  for  May,  1902,  and  read  an  article  by  Dr.  Conor 
Maguire  on  this  very  subject— the  corruption  of  Irish 
grammar— and  you  will  find  him  pitching  on  this  form 
rdcap,.  He  is  speaking  of  the  beajvlasap.  na  rcteri,  the 
masons'  jargon,  and  says  it  retains  old  words  and 
phrases  which  have  become  obsolete  in  the  standard  lan- 
guage. “ Some  of  these  words,”  he  writes,  “ might  al- 
most be  called  grammatical  monstrosities  for  example, 

c&cap,  bt-oteayi,  pinlcectp,  &c., ; to  looic 

at  these  would  almost  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  verb 
substantive  in  Irish  was  endowed  with  the  peculiarity 
of  having  a passive  voice.” 

What  confusion  reigns  here ! and  what  can  a tiro* 
make  of  all  this?  Iscficapgood  Irish  or  a gram- 
matical monstrosity?  Is  it  passive  or  is  it  autonomous? 
What  is  its  meaning  and  use?-  If  he  is  taught  the  Ian- 
guage  on  historical  principles,  he  will  find  clear  answers 
to. these  questions  otherwise,  if  he  relies  on.  the  cur- 
rent aids  to  modern  Irish,  he  can  only  end  in  per- 
plexity. It  is  easy  to  see  how  much. this  condition  of 
uncertainty  detracts  from  the  educational  value  of  the 
language— how  inconsistent  it  is  with  those  conceptions 
•of  regularity  and  habits  of  exactness  which  grammatical 
training  is  otherwise  so  well  fitted  to  produce. 

Amd  here  exactly  is  the  crying  need  for  a.  University 
Chair.  If. the  language  is  to  live  and  have  a literary  de- 
velopment, some  standard  of  correctness  must  be  set  up  ■ 


orthography  must  be  made  uniform,  diabetics!  differ- 
ences composed,  grammatical  usages  settled,  a trust" 
worthy  dictionary  recognised/  During  the  suspended 
vitality  of  the  language  such  reform  was  impossible  be- 
cause Irish  was  not  written.  This  would  now  be  the  prcp>r 
work  of  an  Academy ; unfortunately  there  are.rea=ons 
which  prevent  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  from  doing  such 
a work.  A University  Chair  might  here  exert  great 
influence ; but  I am  afraid  that  this  consummation  is 
n it  likely  to  be  achieved  until  it  is  more  generally  kccb- 
nised  among  those  who  promote  the  “ language  move- 
ment” that  what  they  must  look  for  in  a University 
Professor  is  not  merely  a fluent  command  of  the  spoken 
idiom  (though  that  is  most  desirable),  but  a knowledge 
of  comparative  grammar  in  general,  and  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  tlie  Irish  language  in  particular. 

There  is  another’  direction  in  which  such  a central 
authority  might  conceivably  be  useful.  Irish  has  been 
largely  invaded  by  English  words  and  idioms.  That 
was  inevitable,  and  to  a certain  point  not  undesirable. 
All  languages  take  up  a certain  amount  from  neighbour- 
ing tongues.  But  when  a language  becomes  weak  it  loses 
the  power  of  assimilating  foreign  elements,  and  they  are 
then  a cause  of  weakness)  and  tend  to  destroy  tlie  indi- 
viduality of  the  language.  This  has  been  happening 
in  Irish ; and  this  tendency  is  to-day  greatly  reinforced 
by  the  number  of  people  who,  nurtured  in  the  English 
tongue,  with  English  habits  of  thought,  are  trying  to 
create  Irish  literature.  The  result  is  too  often  some- 
thing which  is  Irish  only  in  superficial  appearance,  and 
is  absolutely  devoid  of  the  true  character  of  the  lan- 
guage. In  fact  there  is  danger  that  the  attempt  to 
de-Anglicise  Ireland  will  end  in  Anglicising  the  Irish 
language.  To  maintain  the  purity  of  the  idiom  should 
then  be  an  object  to  a University  Chair. 

Against  these  drawbacks,  it  is  fair  to  set  an  advan- 
tage of  a peculiar  kind  which  the  study-  of  Irish  pos- 
sesses. ‘ The  great  difficulty  in  teaching  the  subjects  of  & 

feneral  curriculum  is  to  excite  interest  iii  the  stu- 
ent.  _ The  subjects  are  not  those  which  he  would  choose 
for  himself  ; he  is  frequently  sceptical  as  to  the  advan- 
tage. he  will  derive  from  them  ; his  desire,  therefore,  is 
very  often  to  learn  just  as  little  as  will  suffice  to  get  him 
through  his  examinations.  Now  in  Ireland,  the  Irish 
language  does  appeal  in  a special  way  to  some  students, 
and  they  will  study  it  with  a zeal  which  may  be  held  to 
countervail,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the  disadvantages 
which  I have  named.  This  is  certainly  true  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  at  all  events,  when  the  interest  generally 
fell  in  the  former  language  and  history  of  the  country 
is  unusually  high.  Only  time  can  show  whether  this 
feeling  is  genuine  and  permanent ; on  that  test  will 
depend  the  main  value  of  the  study  as  an  aid  to  educa- 
tion. 

It  is  an  exaggeration  of  this  feeling  that  has  led  to  the 
claim  that  Irish  should  be  considered  as  the  “ national 
language.1’  I don’t  think  that  tlie  case  for  tlie  encourage- 
ment of  Irish  in  education  can  fairly  be  put  on  that 
ground.  The  claim  does  not  correspond  to  the  facts ; 
the  figures  usually  given  are  perhaps  not  very  trust- 
worthy, but  it  is  usually  said  by  the  supporters  of  the 
“language  movement"  that  there  are  60,000' people  in 
Ireland  who  speak  Irish  only,  and  800,000  (I  have  seen 
the  figure  put  as  high  as  that)  who  are  bilingual.  But 
the  national  language  of  a country  is  surely  the  lan- 
guage which  is  habitually  used  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  population,  and  no  one  pretends  that  this  can  be 
said  of  the  Irish  language  in  Ireland.  I suppose  the  ‘ 
meaning  of  the  claim  is  that  Irish  is  the  national  lan- 
guage de  jure,  though  not  da  facto.  It  would  be 
out  of  place  to  discuss  this  assumption,  or  to  point  out 
the  important  political  consequences  that  necessarily 
follow  if  it  be  admitted. 

9404.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  would  be  in  favour 
of  establishing  a Chair  of  Irish  in  whatever  University 
may  be  established  or  recognised  in  this  country?— 
Emphatically. 

9405.  A Professor  of  the  Irish  language  generally, 
tvtj.  1S  *°  say’  he  should  be  an  expert,  not  only  in 
Medisevai  and. Ancient  Irish,  but  in  Modern  Irish  as 
well  I think  the  arrangement  we  have  in  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Dublin  is  a good  one.  We  have  a Lecturer  in 
Celtic,  who  is  understood  to  specialise  On  the  older  l'an- 
: guage,  and  we  have  a Professor  of  Modern  -Irish  as  well. 
That  seems  to  me,  if  it  could  be  done,  the  -best  way  of 
settling  the  question.  -.. 

9406.  Y know  you  take  an  interest,  not  only  in  the 
Irish  language,  but  in  Irish  history  and  antiquities  ?— 

• Certainly.  . - 

9407.  Would  you  approve  of  the  establishment  of  a 
Chair  of  Irish  History  ? — I suppose  that  is  a question  of 
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ars-aiid  means,  partly ; I think  I should  prefer,  if  you 
. j.a  separate  Chair. -to  have  a Chair  in  Irish  Archseo- 
05V  because  Irish  History  is  so  much  involved  in  Eng- 


lK'g408ISI°tywas  rather  the  Study  of  Irish  Antiquities 
that’ presented  itself  to  my  mind.:  You  suggest  that 


there  "might  be  a Chair  of  Irish  Arclueology,  and  that 
thafcwould,  to  a certain  extent,  cover  the  study  of  Irish 
History  ? — Certainly. 

9409.  We  had  as  a witness  to-day  Dr.  Hyde,  who 
came  before  us  as  representative  of  the  Gaelic  League, 
and  he  gave  us  very  interesting  evidence.  In  the  course 
of  liis  evidence  lie- said  that  little  or  nothing  had  been 
done  for  the  study  of  the  Celtic  languages  in  Ireland, 
and  that  consequently  Irish  scholars  had  to  look  to 
France  and  Germany.  I gather  from  your  review  of 
the  past  that  you  don’t  quite  agree  with  that  proposi- 
tion ?_-No  ; • I cohld  not-  accept  that.  • I don’t  know 
whether  you  wish  me  to  give  facts  to  the  point  ? 

9410.  I think  it  would  be  interesting  if  you  were  to 
do  so,  in  addition  to  those  already  .'.pointed  out?— 

I don’t  know  whether  Dr,  Hyde  , was  speaking  of  the 
study  of.  Modern.  Irish  in  particular,.. or  the.  study  of  the 
tongue  as  a whole.  . 

9411.  I.  think,  his  observations,  were  .quite  general ; 
but  from  liis  reference  to  France  and  Germany,  I sup- 
pose he  had  not  in  his  mind  the  spoken  language.  His 
observations  generally  amounted  to  this,  that  the  study 
of  .'Irish  had  been  neglected  very  much  in  Ireland  ? — 
There  has  not  been  as  much  attention  giyen  to  jt  as  I. 
should  wish,  but  then  I suppose  all  specialists  think 
tlieir  own  special  line  neglected ; but  much  has  been 
done.  As  I have  said  in  my  evidence,, the  language  was 
taught  in  the  seventeenth' and  eighteenth  centuries  in 
the  University  of  Dublin.  Also  iii  those  centuries  a good 
deal  was  done  for  Archeology  arid  Antiquities  ; but  un- 
fortunately not  much  was  then  done  for  the  ancient  lan- 
guage, by  reason  of  the  fact,  as  I have  already  explained, 
that  the  key  could  not  be  found.  Men  like  Valiancy 
and  Betham,  who  looked  for  the  key  in  Etruscan  and 
Phcenician,  naturally  could  not- make  much  progress. 

9412.  I think  his  observation  pointed  more  to  the 
last  century? — In  the  last  century  I think  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Irish  Archreological  Society  was  an  immense 
step.  That  was  a dozen  years  before  Zeuss  in  Germany 
published  the  (frammatica  ■ Ocltica.  O’Donovan  had 
done  something  before  that,  in  the  Dublin  Fenny  Jour- 
nal ; but  it  was  the  combination  of  O’Donovan  and  Todd 
that  was  do  fruitful;  just  as  James  Ware,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  took  up  Dugald  MacFirbis,  and  used 
him,  so  Todd  allied  himself  to  O'Donovan,  and  used 
O’Donovan’s  great  knowledge  of  the  tongue ; and  the 
Axchteological  Society  financed  him,  and  gave  him  an 
opportunity  that  he  otherwise  would  not  have  had.  There 
was  a whole  series  of  works  published  by  that  Society, 
which  every  scholar  has. 

9413.  Dr.  Reeves  also  did  a great  deal  ? — Yes  ; he  is 
one  of  our  most  exact  scholars.  He  attended  more  to 
ecclesiastical  subjects,  but  his  edition  of  Adamnan’s life 
of  Columba  is  a well-known  work.  Then  there  was 
Petrie,  of  course,  and  there  was  Bishop  Graves,  who 
spent  so  much  time  over  the  study  of  Ogams.  I don’t 
know  how  much  value  Professor  Rhys  will -attach  to  his 
labours. 

9414.  Professor  Rh$s.— Oh,  I attach  a very  great 
value? — I have  forgotten  to  say  anything  about  the 
Irish  Academy,  which  has  done  so  much  work,  and 
which  was  fonnded  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

9415.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — When  you  compare  the 
body  of  work  done  in  Ireland  with  what  was  done  in 
England? — Do  you  mean  for  early  English  studies,  or 
Celtic  studies  ? 

9416.  For  the  early  English  studies  which  are  now 
coming  to  the  front? — As  far.^s  I know,  we  attended 
to  Irish  studies  considerably  before  the  study  of  early 
English  was  taken  up  in  England,  and  I think  at  the 
present  day  we  give  more. attention  to  the  study  of  early 
Irish  than  is  attached  in  pngland  to  the  study  of  early 
English.'  It  seems  to  be  rather  the  custom  in  England 
to  sneer  at  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon.  I speak  under 
correction,  but  at  all  events  I believe  that  that  study 
was  taken  up  in  England  a great  deal  later  than  the 
study  of  early  Irish  in  Ireland. 

9417.  With  regard  to  the  Scottish  Universities  and 
the  Gaelic  tongue,  have  you  any  special  information? — 
Professor  Blackie  was  always  very  strong  on  the  neces- 
sity of  the  study  of  Gaelic,  and  it  was  he,  I think,  who 
brought  about  the  founding  of  the- Chair  in  Edinburgh... 
Skene’s  name  is  well’  known. 

9418.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  ReaIy.— I was  very  much  inte- 
rested in  your  statement  regarding  Irish  studies  in 
general;  and  I think  you  have  shown  clearly  that  there 


is  ample  room  for  the  establishment  of  what  I might  DuBmri 
venture  to  call,  not  merely  au  Irish  Professorship,  but  __  ' , 
an  Irish  Faculty,  in  any  University  instituted  in  Dub-  June  10, 1902: 
lin  ; that  is  to  say,  a Professor  of  Ancient  Irish  to  deal 
with  the  Old  and  Middle  Irish,  and  a Professor  of  qw  ^ 
Modern  Irish,  and  also  a Professor  of  Irish  Antiqui-  ’ ■ 

ties? — Yes. 

9419.  With  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  these  Irish 
studies  during  past  centuries,  certainly  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  elsewhere  in  Ireland,  I quite  agree  with  you 
that  there  were  a number  of  distinguished  men  who  did 
good  service  to  the  cause  of  Irish  Antiquities,  but  was 
there  any  of  them  you  could  call  an  Irish  scholar  ? — In 
what  sense  exactly? 

9420.  In  the  sense  of  knowing  the  Irish  language  and 
literature? — At  tins  distance  of  time  it  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  'know.  Provost  Marsh,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, wrote  an  Irish  Grammar,  but  I have  never  seen 
it,  and  I don’t  know  whether  it  is  extant. 

9421.  I am  afraid  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that 
any  of  them,  even  the  most  distinguished,  were  Irish 
scholars,  in  the  sense  of  knowing  the  Irish  language  and 
literature,  in  the  same  way  as  Eugene  O’ Curry? — I am 
sure  they  did  not  know  the  Ancient  Irish  literature,  be- 
cause I don’t  think  anyone  knew  it  at  that  time ; hut 
it  is  more  difficult  for  us  to  know  how  much  they  knew 
of  the  actual  spoken  language.  I think  the  idea  of  the 
comparative  value  of  the  older  literature  had  not  been 
grasped.  The  object  of  those  men  was  not  so  much  a 
purely  literary  interest  in  the  tongue,  as  the  desire  to 
raise  the  standard  of  education  in  the  country,  by 
means  of  the  Irish  language. 

9422.  I agree  with  you,  but  was  any  of  them  an  Irish 
scholar  in  the  same  sense  as  Zeuss  was  of  Old  Irish? — 


No. 


not 


9423.  Nor  as  Windisch? — No;  the  study 
sufficiently  advanced. 

9424.  Nor  in  the  same  sense  as  Roger  O’Flaherty? — 
O’Flaherty  of  the  Ogygia  ? 

9425.  Yes ; that  man  knew  perfectly  Old,  Middle, 
and  Modern  Irish? — I should  demur  to  the  statement 
that  O’Flalierty  knew  Middle  and  Ancient  Irish  per- 
fectly. 

9426.  There  is  evidence  in  the  Ogygia  itself — prob- 
ably the  most  accurate  of  all  early  Irish  works — that  he 
had  gone  over  all  the  manuscripts  which  he  has  referred 
to  in  that  wonderful  book.  The  more  one  studies 
that  book,  the  more  one  marvels  at  his  knowledge  of 
Ancient  Irish.  He  shows  a wonderful  knowledge  of 
the  cycle  of  Cuchulainn  sagas,  and  similar  tilings — a. 
wonderful  knowledge  l— There  was  a great  deal  of  tradi- 
tional knowledge.  Take  the  case  of  MacFirbis ; I 
should  say  there  was  more  evidence  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  language. 

9427.  O’Flaherty  was  a pupil  of  MacFirbis,  and  when 
writing  in  English,  he  wrote  in  a foreign  tongue ; he 
says  so,  and  it  is  evident  from  his  idiom.  He  really 
knew  all  that  MacFirbis  knew  of  the  Ancient  and  Middle 
Irish.  What  I want  to  bring  out  is  this : when  you 
speak  of  Trinity  College,  as  interesting  itself  in,  and 
doing  a great  deal  for,  Irish  studies,  it  was  in  the  sense 
of  attending  to  Irish  History  and  Archaeology,  and  not 
in  the  sense  of  attending  to  the  language,  because  there 
was  no  scholarship  in  Trinity  College  capable  of  doing 
it? — They  employed  native  scholars.  For  instancy, 
there  was  a man  named  Dunne,  who  was  employed 
about  the  beginning  of  tire  eighteenth  century. 

9428.  And  Bishop  Bedell  employed  Irish  scholars  ? — 
Of  course,  Bishop  Bedell  was  an  Englishman  coming 
from  outside,  but  he  recognised  the  necessity  of  the 
study.  That  is  my  point.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
pretend  that  Bedell,  who  came  here  in  middle  life,  could-, 
possibly  know  Irish  like  a native. 

9429.  He  was  a most  venerable  man,  and  a great 
. friend  of  Ireland,  and  one  for  whose  memory  I have  the 

greatest  respect.  ..  Was  there  any  man  of  that  time,  for 
instance,  that  did  so  much  for  Irish  studies  as  Eugene 
O’Curry,  who  was  a Professor  in  the  unendowed  Catho- 
lic University  in  Dublin  ? — Any  man  of  the  seventeenth 
or  eighteenth  century? 

9430.  Yes? — No,  certainly  not.  Ware  was  perhaps 
almost  equally  important,  but  then  his  line  was  dif- . 
ferent. 

9431.  Were  there  any  two  books  that  did  sOmuch  for 
what  I may  call  the  restoration  and  progress  of  Irish 
studies  in  our  century,  as  the  two  works  of  O’Curry, 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  Catholic  University, 
that  is,  the  " Lectures  ” and  the  “ Manners  and  Cus- 
toms,” or  which  gave  us  so  great  a retrospect  of  the 
ancient  history  and  language  of  Ireland?— You  are 
comparing  the  nineteenth  with  the  seventeenth  century. 
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9432.  I am  comparing  Eugene  O’ Curry  with  any  of 
the  other  scholars  you  have  named  ?— O’Curry  should  be 
compared  with  a scholar  of  this  generation.  I should 
have  mentioned  Whitley  Stokes  and  Standish  Hayes 
O’Grady. 

9433.  Might  I ask,  with  regard  to  the  educational 
value  of  the  Old  Irish— and  I am  delighted  to  find  you 
take  such  an  interest  in  Irish  studies — have  you  any  ac- 
quaintance yourself  with  the  cycle  of  the  Cuchulainn 
poems? — In  the  originals,  generally,  yes. 

9434.  As  published  by  Lady  Gregory,  for  instance  ? — 
I don’t  know  Lady  Gregory’s  book  ; you  mean  the  new 
translation  ? 

9435.  Yes  ? — I don’t  know  it.  I know  the  originals. 

9436.  What  I want  is  your  opinion  about  the  educa- 
tional value  of  these  original  poems,  if  they  were  ex- 
pounded by  Professors  who  gave  their  life  to  the  study 
of  Middle  and  Ancient  Irish? — They  are  not  poems; 
you  mean  the  Sagas  ? 

9437.  Take  them  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  prose 
poems  or  epic  stories ; what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the 
educational  value  of  the  study  of  these? — From  what 
point  of  view,  precisely. 

9438.  Not  merely  from  the  philological  point  of  view, 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  giving  new  ideas  ; do  you 
regard  that  period  of  history  m the  present  generation 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  Homeric  period  in  the  poems 
of  Homer  ?— I have  referred  to  their  high  value  as  lite- 
rature, but  I could  not  regard  them  as  literature  of  the 
same  order  as  the  Homeric  poems. 

9439.  But  you  would  place  them  very  high  ? — Yes.  I 
should  have  to  go  into  a literary  disquisition  to  explain 
the  order  in  which  I should  put  them ; but  I should 
place  them  very  high. 

9440.  You  said  something  about  Irish  not  being  of 
great  psychological  value? — I think  you  have  misunder- 
stood me ; that  was  when  talking  of  Modern  Irish. 

9441.  Would  you  extend  that  observation  to  those  an- 
cient poems  which  you  think  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  our  literary  treasures?  I quite  agree  with  you  in 
placing  them  much  higher  than  the  modern  tongue. 
I want  to  hear  your  views  on  that-  point? — As 
to  the  value  of  the  ancient  literature,  may  I refer  to 
the  distinction  which  I drew  between  this  and  the  value 
of  the  language  as  an  educational  implement.  In  this 
latter  connection  I was  thinking  rather  of  the  value  of 
a language  like  Greek,  simply  as  a training  of  the 
faculties,  and  the  effect  of  thinking  in  a language 
foreign  to  one's-self,  where  the  whole  position  of 
mind  is  unfamiliar  to  the  . student.  When  you 
follow  unfamiliar  processes  of  thought,  the  mental 
effort  which  is  implied  in  that  gymnastic  is 
of  extreme  value,  both  in  the  logical  training,  and 
also  in  the  widening  of  the  mental  horizon.  In  that 
point  of  view,  I should  agree  with  Professor  Zimmer 
-that  a training  in  Old  Irish  would  be  an  extremely 
valuable  mental  discipline  ; but  I should  think  it  would 
be  only  fitted  for  a man  of  considerable  gifts  in  the 
way  of  linguistic  aptitude.  I could  not  recommend 
it  as  an  ordinary  school  training,  on  account  of  the 
.difficulty  of  the  language. 

9442.  For  a student? — For  an  average  student.  They 
.are  finding  even  Greek  too  hard,  and  I think  Old  Irish 
•would  be  a more  difficult  discipline  still. 

9443.  You  were  rather  hard,  but  at  the  same  time,  I 
agree  with  you,  on  _ the  varieties  of  orthography  we 
have  in  Modem  Irish,  and  even,  sometimes,  in  the 
more  ancient  manuscripts ; but  after  all,  when  we  go 
back  to  the  Homeric  poems,  don’t  we  find  great  varie- 
ties of  dialect? — Great  varieties  of  dialect — yes. 

9444.  That  is  invariably  the  case  in  the  infancy  of 
a language  and  its  subsequent  development.  Could  you 
suggest  any  way  of  fixing  the  orthography  of  Irish?— 
As  I have  suggested,  we  want  a central  authority  of 
some.  sort.  If  you  had  a University  Chair  which  had 
some  authority,  it  might  be  a powerful  engine  for  good 
in  that  respect. 

- 9445.  If  the.  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  were  to  work  in  connection  with 
the  Professors  m Trinity  College  and  the  new  Pro- 
fessors, don’t  you  think  that  something  could  be  done 
in  that  direction  ? — I wish  they  could. 

9446.  I wish  they  could,  too.  In  addition  to  the 
names  of  19th  century  workers  which  you  have  already 
mentioned,  are  there  any  others  of  later  date  that  occur 
to  you? — I should  not  leave  out  Hennessy,  and,  of 
course,  O’Grady,  Professor  Atkinson,  and  Dr.  Douglas 
Hyde  I should  certainly  end  my  list  with  them. 

9447.  Professor  Rh$b.— You  have  been  asked  most 
of  the  questions  I should  have  dealt  with,  and  you 


have  answered  them  so  explicitly  that  I have  very  little 
left  to  ask.  You  would  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that 
the  comparative  study  of  the  Indo-European  languages 
has  added  immensely  to  the  status  and  respect  for 
small  nationalities  in  the  west  of  Europe?_l  should 
think  so,  certainly ; and  one  feds  the  solidarity  0f 
the  whole  so  much  more  now  that  I think  every  element 
of  the  group  has  become  more  interesting  to  all  the  other 
elements. 

9448.  It  has  called  attention  to  all  the  small  nations? 
— Yes  ; and  I think  it  gives  them  a historical  signifi. 
cance  that  they  had  not  before. 

9449.  And  this  Gaelic  movement  was  partly  the 
outcome  of  that,  in  one  sense,  of  the  feeling  of  self- 
respect  of  the  nation? — Well,  I think  it  is  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes. 

9450.  You  would  not,  of  course,  like  to  see  it  identi- 
fied too  much  with  extreme  politics? — No;  that  is  a 
tendency  which  I very  much  deprecate. 

9451.  It  was  suggested,  this  morning,  as  counter- 
balancing the  tendency  which  this  would  have  to  keep 
away  timid  people,  that  it  would  have  another  side: 
that  the  reading  of  the  Cuchulainn  cycle,  and  litera- 
ture of  that  sort,  would  open  a now  field  for  those 
who  are  now  cimply  reading  the  newspapers,  and  lots 
of  things  that  they  had  much  better  not  read?— Cer- 
tainly ; if  it  could  induce  them  to  read  the  Cuchulaiim 
sagas,  instead  of  reading — it  is  better  not  to  mention 
names — but  reading  the  newspapers  too  exclusively;  I 
think  it  would  be  a vast  improvement. 

9452.  Of  the  most  distinguished  students  of  the  old 
school  of  Irish  traditional  lore  you  would  reckon 
O'Donovan  and  O’Curry  about  the  last:  O’Donovan 
wrote  a very  good  grammar,  only  short  of  the  compara- 
tive point  of  view? — Of  course,  one  must  make  allow- 
ances, both  for  his  training  and  for  his  date.  It  would 
be  ridiculous  to  expect  him  to  be  in  the  same  position 
as  a scholar  like  Zeuss.  Scholarship  would  be  no  use 
if  we  did  not  progress. 

9453.  A great  deal  of  the  spirit  of  that  school  is 
possessed  at  the  present  day  by  Mr.  O’Grady:  he  seems 

' to  have  been  very  much  brought  up  under  the  influence 
of  the  traditional  school  of  Irish?— Quite  so. 

9454.  In  addition  to  his  scholarship  I suppose  yon 
have  noticed  that? — Certainly. 

9455.  And  in  conversation  one  finds  that  even  more! 
— I have  not  Jjad  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  O’Grady. 

9456.  He  has,  I happen  to  know,  a great  deal  oi 
what  was  handed  down  by  some  of  the  best  speakers 
of  Irish  when  he  was  a boy  ?~-I  think  that  is  a matter 
of  immense  value,  and  it  is  just  that  sort  of  tradition 
that  is  inaccessible  to  scholars  who  are  trained  on 
the  Continent,  or  at  least  much  less  easily  accessible, 
and  we  would  be  quite  ready  to  accept  less  exactitude 
of  scholarship  if  one  gained,  on  the  other  hand,  possibly 
a wider  knowledge  of  the  literature. 

9457.  There  waH  one  point  I was  glad  you  touched  on, 
and  that  was  the  importance  of  starting  from  Modern 
Irish,  and  proceeding  froir.  the  known  to  the  unknown. 
A great  deal  of  confusion  has  occurred  on  account  of  the 
apparent  divergences  of  Old  Irish  orthography,  whim 
you  have  noticed  is  to  be  corrected  by  the  facts  which 
we  have  in  Modern  Irish?— Just  so.  _ I suppose  that  a 
givat  deal  of  Zimmer's  discoveries  arise  from  his  know- 
ledge of  Modern  Irish. 

9458.  Exactly.  So  the  University,  or  whatever  in- 
stitution takes  up  the  study  of  Irish  in  anything  like 
a scholar-like  fashion,  ought  to  take  up  Modern  Irish, 
as  well  as  Old  and  Medioeval  Irish? — Certainly. 

9459.  And  that,  you  think,  would  require,  properly, 
more  than  one  Professor? — If  the  thing  could  be  done 
I should  prefer  one  man,  who  would  take  Modern  Irish 
as  his  field,  and  one  man  who  would  take  the  ancient 
language  as  his  field ; but  I don’t  think  that  either  oi 
them  ought  to  be  ignorant  of  the  field  of  the  other,  i 
don’t  believe  in  over-specialisation. 

9460.  With  the  exception  of  Zimmer,  there  has  been 
sometimes  a tendency  to  study  Irish  in  sections— Irish 
some  two  or  three  centuries,  which  they  call  Old  Iwj> 
without  paying  any  attention  to  later  development?, 
which  bring  out  facts  that  you  cannot  get  from  tpe 
older  period? — I think  some  other  scholars— Proteser 
Pedersen,  I believe,  is  well  acquainted  with  Modem 
Irish.  He  has  lived  in  Ireland  recently.  Of  cou»0i 
Dr.  Atkinson,  who  has  edited  a Modern  Irish  tew 
" The  Three  Shafts  of  Death,”  has  edited  Middle  trim 
texts  also,  and  is  also  working  at  Old  Irish.  ; _ 

94161.  Of  course,  there  ought  to  be  a Brc>f®**£ 
Irish  Aroheeology— that  is  a very  big  subjeot  •■***? 
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and' one  that  has  not  been  looked  after  satisfactorily  for 

* 0463  And  the  Archaeology  ought  to  include  History, 
unless  you  could  get  a separate  professor  for  that  sub- 
ject- a great  deal  of  Irish  History  has  got  to  be  made 


out  of  the  lives  of  the  saints  ? — Yes,  of  course  that  xjubluc. 
comes  in.  Our  Professors  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  — 
the  University  of  Dublin  have  done  a great  deal  for  June  10, 1902. 
Irish  Ecclesiastical  History.  ~T~. 

* Edward  J. 

Gwynn,  Esq., 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


T.  Johnson,  Esq.,  d.sc.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland,  examined. 


9464.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.— Dr.  Johnson,  you  hold  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew.  He  was  formerly  a Pro- 

ihe  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  in  the  University  of  fessor  in  the  College  of  Science.  I asked  him  if  he 

London? Yes.  could  give  me  any  suggestions  or  help  in  the  matter, 

0465.  You  are  a University  Scholar  in  Botany  in  the  and  he  said  the  tiling  he  felt  most  during  his  presence 

same  University? — Yes.  in  Dublin  was  the  absolute  inability  to  do  his  duty 

9466.  You  are  now  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Royal  to  his  subject,  owing  to  the  want  of  facilities  for  teach- 

Uollege  of  Science,  and  keeper  of  the  botanical  collec-  ing  purposes.  I don’t  know  that  there  is  anything 
tions  in  the  Science  and  Art  Museum  ? — Yes.  more  I need  say  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of 

9467.  Perhaps  you  would  give  us  any  evidence  that  Botany  than  to  emphasise  the  necessity  for  an  lmprove- 

you  have  to  lay  before  us  on  the  subject  of  Irish  Uni-  ment  in  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  country,  by  the 
versity  Education,  with  special  reference  to  the  studies  providing  of  greater  facilities  for  teaching  purposes, 
in  which  you  are  interested  ? — The  first  point  I would  Another  point  is  the  necessity  . for  reform  in  the 
like  to  bring  before  the  Commission  is  a lecture  recently  matter  of  the  examinations  in  Botany  in  con- 
siven  by  Mr.  Galtoh,  on  the  value  to  any  country  of  nection  with  the  Royal  University,  more  espe- 
trained  intellects.  It  is  a rather  interesting  paper,  daily.  I think  that  this  reform  would  probably  follow 
which  the  Commission  may  not  have  noticed,  and  if  if  my  first  suggestion  were  adopted:  that  is  to  say,  if 
I may  refer  to  it there  were  provision  for  distinct  Professorships  in  the 

9463.  If  yon  were  to  hand  it  in  we  could  read  it.  I various  subjects,  instead  of  the  present  composite  form 
think  we  are  all  agreed  that  a country  which  possesses  in  which  one  Professor  teaches  and  examines  in  three  or 
tiained  intellects  is  much  better  off  than  a country  four  subjects.  At  present  the  man  who  has  done,  advanced 
which  has  not  got  them  ? — This  is  • the  first  time  that  work  cannot  have  his  work  properly  tested.  Speaking 
mv  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  the  actuarial  as  a temporary  Examiner  in  the  Royal  University,  I 
value  of  a trained  intellect.  It  is  shown,  e.g.,  that,  think  there  is  great  need  for  a reform  in  that  respect, 
taking  all  things  into  consideration,  an  agricultural  I think  if  extern  Examiners  were  introduced  into  the 
labourer,  between  birth  and  death,  is  worth  about  £5  examinations,  it  would  give  more  confidence  in  the 
to  a country.  As  the  intellect  becomes  more  trained  degree  conferred  than  can  be  given  where  the  examina- 
the  man  becomes  more  and  more  valuable.  tion  is  a purely  internal  one,  and.  where  the  subject 

9469.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  class  of  will  be  taught,  not  so  much  according  to  the  syllabus 

intellect  has  the  highest  actuarial  value?— The  subject  itself,  as  according  to  the  conditions  possible  in  the 
of  the  lecture  is  called  “ The  possible  Improvement  of  particular  place  from  which  the  Examiner  may  come, 
the  Human  Breed  under  existing  Conditions  of  Law  as  I know  has  actually  occurred.  I would  like; to  refer 
and  Science,”  and  tabular  statements  are  given  which  also  to  the  necessity  of  a close  connection  between  the 
may  be  interesting  to  the  Commission.  College  of  Science  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

9470.  With  reference  to  Botany,  what  remarks  do  and  Technical  Instruction  as  regards  site  and  govem- 

you  wish  to  offer?— I should  like  to  speak  of  the  facili-  ment.  I don’t  know  whether  it  comes  within  the  scope 
ties  which  exist  at  present  in  Ireland  for  teaching  of  the  inquiry  or  not 

Botany,  outside  of  Trinity  College,  which,  I under-  9471,  So  far  as  it  may  be  regarded  as  connected 
stand,  is  excluded  from  the  inquiry.  I think,  in  a with  University  Education  it  would  come  in  ; but  not 
country  like  Ireland,  which  is  an  agricultural  and  pas-  if  it  referred  merely  to  the  institution  itself  : the  in- 
toral  country,  the  facilities  for  instruction  in  Botany  temal  economy  and  management  of  the  College  would 
are  not  at  all  adequate.  There  is  only  one  Chair  not  be  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry? — I suggest 
in  the  whole  country  confined  to  Botany  alone,  and,  that  the  College,  as  regards  its  relation  to  University 
except ' for  the  recent  appointment  of  a Lecturer  in  Education,  should  occupy  very  much  the  position  that 
Agricultural  Botany,  there  is  not  an  assistant  in  ft  does  at  present  with  regard  to  the  Royal  University 
any  of  the  Colleges  of  the  country.  In  the  College  of  and  the  Edinburgh  University,  where  our  courses  are 
Science  we  have  the  Chair  of  Botany,  the  recently-  acknowledged  as  qualifying  in  part  for  the  degree  of 
appointed  Lecturer  in  Agricultural  Botany,  and  a the  University.  It  seems  a very  natural  thing  that 
temporary  assistant.  He  comes  in  for  five  or  six  the  particular  course  in  the  College  should  be  regarded 
months,  and  then,  unless  he  gets  employment  in  as  qualifying  in  that  particular  subjegt  in  connection 
another  way,  he  is  liable  to  dismissal ; and  until  quite  with  University  degrees.  I don’t  suggest  that  the  Col- 
recently  there  was  one  man  common  to  two  or  three  iege  should  have  any  closer  connection  with  the  Uni- 
different  subjects,  a condition  of  things  which  ought  versity  than  that  which  it  has  as  regards  the  Royal 
not  to  exist.  In  the  Queen’s  Colleges  the  same,  thing  University  and  Edinburgh  University.  I have  notes 
exists ; there  is  no  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  as  f0  comparisons  between  the  College  of  Science  and 
Queen’s  Colleges,  or  in  the  Catholic  University  College,  several  institutions  abroad  I have  visited. 

Dublin,  one  man  has  to  take  three  or  four  different  9472. 'I  don’t  know  that  that  comes  within  the  scope 
subjects— Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy—  of  this  inquiry?— Very  well.  I should  wish,  then,  to 
and  he  has  no  assistant  provided.  The  result, for  example,  refgr  to  the  teaching  of  women.  The  Commission,  in 
m one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  is  that  the  best  instruc-  opinion,  should  see  that  proper  facilities  should 

tion  that  a student  gets  outside  his  Professor  s lec-  ^ or  the  teaching  of  women,  and  I think  the  College 

ture,  is  the  information  he  obtains  from  the  ha  1 ^ Science  should  retain  its  present  facilities  in  that 

PMter,  and  he  comes  up  to  a University  examin  respect.  I notice,  also,  that  several  questions  have  been 

with  imnrmn.ti<vn  ni^kwi  nn  in  that  wav.  mat  i askeij  as  to  the  particular  form  of  the  appointment  of 

Professors  in  the  College  of  Science,  and  I thought  it 


with  information  picked  up  in  that  way. 
highly  undesirable  in  a country  such  as  Ireland. 
Under  such  conditions  there  can  be  very  little  op- 
portunity for  carrying  out  research  in  any  of  the 
Colleges.  The  same  holds  good  as  regards  the  ap- 


tight  be  useful  if  I brought  before  the  Commission 
certain  letters  I received  myself. 

9473.  We  have  had  official  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 


paratus,  and,  of  course,  laboratories.  In  ow"  College  of  Science,  and  full  information  as  to  the  mode 

m the  College  of  Science,  I share  with  three  or  four  6 intmentj  and  p don-t  think  that  the  particular 

departments  a laboratory  for  teaching.  It  p y otters  written  in  connection  with  any  individual 
means  the  curtailment  of  courses,  and  certainly  a great  appointment  wouh  be  material?— I thought  perhaps 
deal,  of  endeavouring  to  accommodate  one  course^  to  aJjractual  official  letter  of  appointment  would  be  useful. 

9474.  Professor  Lorrain  Smith — -You  have  referred 


another;  As  regards  facilities  for  carrying,  on  one’s 
•work,  in  the  form  of  apparatus,  and  so  on,  it  is  very 


difficult  indeed  to  get  the  necessary  apparatus  in  the  to  the  necessity  of  your  College  of  Science  having  facili- 
College  o!  Science  to  enable  yon  to  leech  a con™  tie.  for  the  preparation of  candidate,  for  the  Tlmrer- 
thoroughly.  Some  time  ago,  when  mating  an  attempt  .ity  1-1  augge.ted  that  the  conr.ee  of  inatruction  in  the 
to  briSg  about  an  improvement  in  the  poeition  of  College,  if  they  are  .atiaf artery  a.  regards  .tandard. 
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Dublin  94751.  To  what  extent  would  yon  go  ? — To  the  extent 
• ‘ of  the  particular  course  taken  by  the  candidate. 

• .Time  10, 1902:  9476.  The  desirability  of  a College  of  Applied  Science 

_ - — teaching  Pure  Science  for  a University  has  been  ques- 

I.  JolniBou;  tioned,  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  produces  overlap- 
q.i  .sc.  ping  between  the  Technical  College  and  the  University, 
a id  that  overlapping  is  very  undesirable  in  the  circum- 
stances of  education  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere,  and  that 
it  is  in  the  interests  of  economy  to  prevent  -it  ? — Of 
course ; but  I think  it  is  admitted  that  underlying  Tech- 
nical Education  you  must  have  a thorough  grounding  in 
Pure  Science. 

•9477.  It  raises  the  whole  question  of  the  relations  of 
. such  institutions  as  yours  to  University  Colleges  which 
' are  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  Pure  Science? 
— But  at'  the  same  time  one  cannot  exclude  from  the 
Technical  College  the  principles  of  Pure  Science,  which 
. must  be  taught  if  technical  instruction  is  to  be  of  any 
value, 

9478.  Then  in  ybur  opinion  the  overlapping  to  which 
I allude  is  inevitable? — I think  so.  I think  you  cannot 
possibly  have  a College  of  Applied  Science  without  the 
principles  of  Pure  Science  being  also  taught.  You 
must  lay  your  foundations  in  these. 

9479.  In  certain  places'  a co-ordination  is  being 
worked  out  whereby  the  classes  won’t  conflict.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  Heriot-Watt  College  in  Edinburgh,  they 
have  worked  out  a system  of  co-ordination  ?— Only  to  a 
limited  extent.  I have  read  the  evidence  and  know 
something  about' that  College.  It  is  only  as  regards 
certain  subjects,  Electrical  Engineering,  and  so  on. 
There  has  been  no  attempt  to  replace  Natural  History ' 

• in  the  University  by  its  courses.  - 

9480.  Would  not  your  College  replace  the  Natural 
History  subjects  in  the  University? — No but  the  two 
of  them  could  go  on  side  by  side. 

9481.  Do  you  not  see 

resources  in  that? — I c . v 

There  is  a certain  amount  of  duplication,  but  I. don’t 
think  it  is  a waste. 

9482.  Why  should  not  your  students  go  to  the  Uni-  • 
versity  for' the  course  in  Pure  Science? — Because  the  . 
student  in  the  College  of  Science  is  a student  of  Applied 
Science  for  a particular  purpose,  and  the  training  must 
be  of  a particular  type. 

9483.  If  the  Science  is  of  a particular  type,  how  can  - 
, it  suit  University  students?— The  Pure. Science  may. 

9484.  If  you  have  a University  College,  with  Pure 
Science  taught  in  it,  why  should  not  all  students  who 
desire  pure  Science  go  through  the  same  course  in  that 
centre  % One  has  to  be  as  economical  as  possible  of  the  ■ 
available  resources  of  education.  This  is  a problem  con-  ' 
stantly  cropping  up  everywhere  ?— I would  like  to  deal 
with  a specific  case,  rather  than  commit  myself  to  a 
general  statement. 

9485.  Suppose  they  are  teaching  Botany  in  a Univer- 

, The  Witness 


you  not  see  a certain  amount  .of  wasting  of 
l that? — I don’t  think  there  is  any  waste. 


' sity  College,  why  should  they  teach  Botany  also  in  tW 
College  oi  Science?— It  is  quite  possible  that  the  cond 
tions  of  entrance  of  the  students' may  be  very  different' 

• the  conditions  under  which- students  can  come  to  thl 
College  of  Science  may  be.  very  different  from  the  condi 
tions  under  which  they  come  to  the  University 

• ; 9486.  If  they  were  open  Colleges,  and  if  your  corns,, 
m Botany,  as  a Pure  Science,  were  suitable  for  a Uni 
versity  student,  why  have  it  there  at  all  if  you  have  £h» 
course  in  the  University  ?— Because  the  two  types  of  men 
are  very  different.  I take  the  position  that  the  course 

must  exist  iu  the  College  of  Applied  Science,  in  order 

that  the  Applied  Science  in  the  College  may  be  built  on 

9487  Could  you  not  build  it  up  on  the  University 
course?— One  would  not  . know  that  there  was  the  abso- 
lutely necessary  co-ordination. 

9488.  Could  not  the  co-ordination  be  carried  out  as 

it  has  been  at  the  Heriot-Watt  Institute?— It  only  ap- 
plies in  one  or  two  Colleges.  • 1 

9489.  It  is  a principle  that  it  is  desirable  to  apply  a* 

• much  as  possible?— I don’t  think  the  case  of  the  Heriot- 
Watt  Institute  is  quite  parallel. 

9490.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.— But  you  agree  that  it  is 

a desirable  principle  if-  it  ean.be  carried  out?— Cer- 
tainly; if  the  co-ordination  can  be  arranged.  The  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Applied  Science  side  needs  an  assurance 
that  the  students  shall  come  to  him  with  the  necessary 
Pure  Science.  Theoretically  the  principle  is  accept- 
able ; but  the  practical  difficulties  would  make  it  inore 
or  less  unworkable,  • 

9491.  Professor  Lorrain  Smith.— Of  course  that 
should  be  part  of  the  arrangement.  I think  you  pointed 
out  that  Botany  should  be  developed  in  all  the  Univer- 
sity Colleges  in  Ireland  ? — I think  sd.  I think  there  is 
room — I would  go  so  far  as  to  say — for  a Professor  of 
Botany  in  each  of  the  Colleges,  and  even  if  he  had 
scarcely  any  students  at  all,  he  would  be  deserving  of  his 
salary,  for  the  work  that  he  could  do  for  the  country. 

9492.  In  what  respect?— In  investigating  the  diseases 
of  plants,  and  in  carrying  on  research.  If  there 
had  been  a Professor  of  Botany  in  Galway, 
several  diseases  that  are  very  prevalent  there  could 
have  been  prevented,  to  a large  extent.  Take  for  ex- 
ample, the  case  of  oat-smut,  which  in  many  parts  of 
Connemara  and  Donegal  destroys  as  much  as  from  10 
to  50  per  cent,  of  the  crops  every  year.  Some  simple 
experiments  I made  last  year  with  certain  fungicides 
showed  that  the  disease  can  be  removed  at  an  expense 
of  about  a shilling  for  each  farmer. 

9493.  In  your  present  duties  you  have  a large  amount 
of  such  work  to  do  ? — Yes. 

9494.  And  there  are  large  demands  in  that  direction? 
— Yes  ; it  is  a growing  quantity. 

9495.  A man  in  each  of  these  places  would  find  him- 
self fully  occupied? — I think  that  there  is  quite  room 
for  such  a man. 

withdrew. 


Grenville 
A.  J.  Cole, 
Esq.,  f.g.s. 


GBESvn.EE  A.  J.  Coee,  Esq.,  F.G.n.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland,  examined. 

i ***»  “SRrWSr  % -f*  t0  in.truction.  In  what  I say: . 

Prrfessor  of  Geology  m the  Royal  College  of  Science !_  to  the  functions  of  the  Department  in  which  I sire. 


I am. 

9497.  We  understand  that  you  have  some  views  to 

offer  us  on  the  subject  which  has  been  referred  to  us  ? 

Yes,  as  to  the  position  and  functions  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  and  its  relations  to  University  .in- 
struction. 


it  must  be  understood  that  I merely  give  my  own  views 
of  the  position  of  that  body  in  the  educational  system 
of  Ireland. 

(i.)  The  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland  was 
founded  at  a time  when  practical  teaching  in  Science 
had  not  made  much  progress  even  in  the  English  Uni- 
versities.  Scientific  results  and  methods  were  seen  to 
o49o.  Kindly  proceed  with  your  statement?— I am  be  the  foundations  of  industry,  and  especially,  in  Ire- 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  in  the  Royal  knd,  of  Agriculture.  Unfortunately,  motives  .of 

College  of  Science  for  Ireland,  having  been  appointed  economy  seem  to  have  swept  away  an  extremely  well 

m October,  1890.  Prior  to  that,  I was  for  twelve  years  planned  institution— the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry- 

Demonstrator  under  Professor  J.  W.  Judd,  in  the  m order  to  provide  a College  ; and  soon  the  College  staff 

corresponding  College  at  South  Kensington,  and  thus  ceased  to  act  as  scientific  referees  in  Government  in- 

witnessed  the  transition  from  the  old  practical  classes  . Quiries  in  Ireland.  In  fact,  so  long  as  the  over- 
- f°r  teachers  in  training,  established  in  connection  with  burdened  Science  and  Art  Department  had  an  uph'ill 

- It  School  of  Mines,  to  the  completely  organised  task  before  it  in  England,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 

Normal  School  of  Science,  now  the  Royal  College  of  a limitation  of  the  College  in  Ireland  should  occur, 

Science,  London.  As  one  of  the  Examiners  in  Geology  rather  than  the  much-needed  expansion.  Hence,  to 

m the  University  of  London,  I have  learned  something  outer  eyes,  the  College  seemed  to  be  performing  in 

• of  the  present  relations  between  that  University  and  Dublin  the.  scientific  work  of  a 'University  College,  be- 

i the  Royal  College  oi  Science,  London:  I have  also  cause  several  of  its  primary  aims  were  insufficiently 

examined  dn  Geology  in.  the  University  of  Cambridge,  . realised,  or  even  linhappily  suppressed, 
and : in  the  Victoria  University.  As  a matter  of  taqt,  students  seeking  University -4e- 

I‘  wish 'to  confinA  mV  g+ntnmmn/  * ■ *.  g’rees  did  , attend,  the  College  of  Science  classes,  and 

-two  main  p“nte-tny  the  S T*  V*”*  *2  ' continu*  so  to  attend,  because  they  found  in  them  de- 

th°  IW  CoUeee  ■ fun,ct}?“  .°J  tailed  practical  instruction  • not  to  be  obtained  -else- 

itoyal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland,  and  (n.)  its  where,  and  scientific  apparatus  maintained  on  a higher 
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general  level  than  was  possible  ;in  Colleges  where  the  . 
liaims  of  many  other  subjects  had  to  be  met.  But 
the  object  of  the  College  has  never  been-  to  train  such 
students,  or  to  do  pure.  University  work.  If.  it  has. 
appeared  as  the  rival . of  other,  institutions,  this  has 
fcien  due  to  the  well-known  indifference  to  scientific 
training,  other  than  in  Mathematics,  which  still  pre- 
vails largely  throughout  the  public  schools  and  some  of . 
the  older  Universities,  both,  of  England  and  Ireland. 

The  part  originally  marked  out  .for  the  College  of 
Science  in  Agricultural  instruction,  or,  rather,  in  the 
application  of  scientific  method  and  observation  to. 
Agricultural  work,  was  rendered  ineffective  by  the  fact 
that  the  education  of  teachers  for  Agricultural  classes 
lav  in  the  hands  of  another  Government  Department. 
On  the  establishment  of . the  present  Department  of 
Agriculture  and . Technical  Instruction  this  , difficulty 
■was;  of  course,  removed. 

The  fact  remains,  and  should  never  be  lost  sight  of, 
that  the  Government  Colleges  of  Science,  both  in  Lon- 
don and  Dublin,  led  the  way,  in  an  age  of  very  different 
aspirations,  towards  the  practical  teaching  of  scientific 
method.  All  classes  of  the  public  took  advantage  of 
the  instruction  offered,  and  women  were  eligible  side 
by  side  with  men.  The  so-called  “ occasional  student,” 
-who  scarcely  figures  in  examination-lists,  is  the  very 
backbone  of  such  a College,  for  he  often  is  a man,  and 
not  a mere  schoolboy,  who  enters  because  he  has  a 
definite  reason  for  mastering  one  group  of  subjects. 
It.may.be  for  personal  culture,  or  it  may  be  for  some 
industrial  application ; but  he  comes  into  contact  in 
such  a College  with  workers  who  have  made  Science  the 
business  of  their  lives.  It  is  my  profound  belief  that 
a few  such  men,  trained  in  the  absolutely  truthful 
methods  of  a practical  course  of  Experimental  Science, 
may  do  more  for  a country  than  a hundred  who  select 
this  or  that  Science  as  a step  towards  passing  a Uni- 
versity examination  for  a degree. 

But  the  College  of  Science  maintains  its  classes  pri- 
marily for  Departmental  purposes.  The  Department, 
it  appears  to  me,  is  charged  with  a certain  mission,  and 
is;  by  its  constitution,  in  touch  with  the  opinions,  the 
progressive  ideas,  and,  if  .1  may  say  so,  the  deficiencies-, -■ 
of  every  county  throughout  Ireland.  Hence,  with  -its 
direct  influence  on  the  curriculum  of  the  classes  in 
Secondary  Schools  and  Technical  Institutes,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  it  should  play  a fundamental 
part  in  the  training  of  teachers  to  carry  out  its  own 
educational  programme.  This  programme  is  not  a 
University  one  ; it  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  appli- 
cations of  Science  to  industry.  The  College  exists, 
then,  for  a definite  purpose : and,  if  other  students  • 
than  those  immediately  aimed  at  take  advantage  of  its'' 
classes,  the  general  atmosphere  in  the  College-  is'' 
widened,,  but  the  teaching  must  remain  the  same. 

It  seems  to  me, -then,  that  a teacher  or  a county  in- 
structor, destined  to  carry  out  the  higher  work  of  the 
Department  among  people  of  very  , various  degrees  of 
culture,  cannot  be  advantageously  trained  under  purely 
University  influences.  The  naval  gunner  goes  to  a 
school'  of  Naval  Engineering;  the  Departmental  in- 
structor learns  to  sharpen  his  wits  and  use  his  reason 
in  the  Departmental  College  of  Science.  If  it  be  urged 
that  this  system  produces  an  undue  ^uniformity,  I 
would  answer  that  disciplined  methods  of  observation- 
and  scientific  reasoning  are  not  yet  sufficiently  diffused 
in;  the  British  Isles  to  allow  of  much  variation  from  a 
carefully  considered  caitral  type. 

Jt  may  seem  - impossible  that  culture  of  the  finest 
sort  can  be  found  and  followed  in  a College  of  Applied. 
Science;  -but  this  feeling  arises  because  we  are  all 
imbued  with  traditional  views  of  culture.  I am  of 
opinion  .that  the  influences  .of  years  of  exact  scientific 
work,  even - if  much  of  it  appears  mechanical,  may  be  . 
safely,  set  besidethe'  corresponding  influences  of  literary 
studies(  where’ much  may  appear,  on-  the  other  hand, 
emotional  and  unreal.  . . • - 

Hence  I feel  that  not  only  -well-equipped  but  -cul- 
tured ■ instructors  and  industrial  leaders,  provided  their 
school  education  has  'been  thorough-,  may  proceed  from  • 
a ‘College  of-  Science,-  such  as  that  now  in  profless  of 
expansion.  ' - , • - ' " • • •' 

The  functions  of  the  College  staff  cannot-be  limited 
to- niere  ' instruction.  Research,  and  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  it,  are  indispensable;  in  a Professor  or'  De- 
mbtigtiatpr  wh'o  is-  to  ihculcate  scientific  method  in 
others.  Moreover,  the  knowledge  thus  gained:  in-  per-1 
eonal  discovery  confers  * distinction  both  on',  the- 
°l  *^er  ltn|i'ithe'Depattm-ent ;'  and,  'as  was  the  case  jn 
"jS'-’oW  Government  School' of.  Science' in- Dublin, Hhe'. 
Professors,  in  turn,  become';1  the  advisers'  -of  -the''De- 
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payment;-. ‘in-  any - current  inquiries  .involving  scientific 
skill.  The  central  College  thus  stands  happily . related 
to  the  country  at  large ; and  the  observations  made  in 
response  to  local  inquiries  will  continually  broaden  the 
experience  . of  the  staff  and  equip  them  for  future  con- 
sultation, and  research. 

I cannot  , conceive  a more  fruitful  combination  of 
activities  than  that  which  appears  to  lie  before  the 
College  in  the  discharge  of  its  purely  Departmental, 
functions. . Nor  .do  I see  how  any  University  body, 
especially  in  view  of  the  differences  of  opinion  that  pre- 
vail on, many  public  matters,  could  receive  the  same 
confidence.from  all  divisions  of  the  country. 

This  leads  me  to  an  expression  of  astonishment  that 
: there  should  be  any  proposal,  such  as  those  discussed 
in  the  Belfast  press,  to  transfer  a part  of  the  College 
functions  from  Dublin  to  another  centre.  In  some 
of  the  resolutions  passed  at  meetings  in  Belfast,  there 
seems  to-  be  the  old  idea  that  a College  of  Science  exists 
for.. the  teaching  of  particular  trades.  But  apart  from 
this,  the  mere  consultative  character  of  the  College 
staff,  which  is  a revival  of  the  functions  assigned  them 
in  the  well-planned  schemes  of  about  1860,  would  surely 
effectually  prevent  any  removal  of  that  staff  from 
Dublin. . If  the  College  functions  are,  moreover,  to  be 
delegated  to,  officers  of  any  University  College,  then 
the  Department  at  once  loses  that  control  which  I 
hold  to  be  in  its  case  fundamental.  Elements  that 
divide  .students,  or,  rather,  their  instructors,  under 
existing  University  systems,  have  never  appeared  with- 
in the  Government  College  of  Science,  which  should 
continue  to  reflect-  the  broad  public  character  of  the 
Department  and  of  the  Council  that  control  it.  Were 
outside  interests,  for  instance,  directly  represented  on 
the  College  Council,  I doubt  if  that  body  could  be  kept 
clear  of  the  delicate  balancing  of  power  which  has  to 
be  considered  even  in  the  construction-  of  a Dublin 
Charity  Committee.  Confidence  in  the  teaching,  let  us 
say,  of  - Chemistry,-  would  be  destroyed,  because  Mr. 
So-and-So,  who  had  once  said  so-and-so  had  been 
elected  to  the  Council  instead  of  Mr.  Such-and-Such, 
who  held  another  group  of  opinions.  And,  if  I see 
rightly,  what  the  Department  wants  fy>'  establish, 
through  the  hard  work  of  all  in  the  College,  is  con- 
fidence in  the  teaching  of  Chemistry,  to  say  nothing 
else.  The  introduction  of  other  control  than  that  of 
the  Department,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  disastrous. 
It  must  be  also  borne  in  mind  that  the  Department  it- 
self, is  by  no  means  removed  from  touch  with  popularly 
elected  bodies  in'  the  counties,  and  is  not  likely  no 
become  self-centred  and  ignorant  of  public  feeling. 

If  we  grant'  the  necessity  for  an  independent  College 
1 of  Science  to  carry  out  the  departmental  programme, . it 
is  obvious' that  its  parts  cannot'  economically  be  divided. 
If  We  put  the  technical  section,  say,  in  ‘Belfast,  how  axe 
wo  to  provide  instruction  in.  Chemistry,  Physics,  Survey-  . 
ing,  and  so  forth,  for  the  important  classes  of  agri- 
cultural students?  ' And  are  we  to  duplicate  the 
National  Museum,  the  College  Library,  or,  above  all, 
the  National  Library,  because  we  choose  to  train  one 
group  of  studeiits  utterly  away  from  the  friendly. in- 
fluences ' of  'the  other?  Nor  can  those  who  wish  to 
introduce  what  is  termed  University  cidture  into  the 
College  of  Science  view  without  alarm  so  extreme  a 
specialisation,  which  would  place  a group  of  technical 
students  apart  from  those  engaged  in  other  industries, 
and  tend  to  bring  the  future  instructors  of  certain 
counties . together,  coldly  isolated  from  the . rest  of 
Ireland. 

The  central  position  of  Dublin  would  alone'  be  an' 
argument  for  putting  the  College  there ; and,  once 
there,  it  should  stand  unmaimed  and  undivided.  Dub- 
lin is  very  far  from  being  a provincial  city;  in  her 
public  societies  and  institutions,'  her  equipment,  is 
equal  tb  the  capital  of  many  a well  grown  Continental 
State.  In  the  convenient  inter-relations  of  those  insti- 
tutions; I doubt 'if  any  city  can  surpass  her.'  I'regard,.. 
in  fact,  the  group  of.  buildings  about  Leinster  House, 
and  the  staff  workers  they  contain,,  as  furnishing,, 
to;  a -large  extent,. the  University  element  for  students, 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Science.  And,  as  regards  the  use 
of  literature  and  the  borrowing  of  books,  it  is  , doubtful, 
if  any  University  student  in-Ireland  possesses,  the  same 
advantages  as  they: ' On  many,  historic  grounds,  more- 
over,' the'  atmosphere  of  Dublin  is  less  charged,  with; 
controversy  than  js  the  case  in  more ' strenuous  Irish; 
cities it 'would  be  obviously' impossible  elsewhere  to;'- 
bring 'together  students  from  all  parts-,  pf  the  country,  • 
for  courses  in  a Royal  College  of  Science,  with  ..tie.jsarn.e; 
certdifity  of  apprpval 'and. success. v 

'Btft  the  practical  difficulty  in'  supplying"  any" other ' 
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city  in  Ireland  with  a National  Library  and  Museum, 
and  the  retrograde  effect  of  cutting  off  the  College  staff 
from  acting  as  scientific  advisers  to  the  Department, 
by  moving  them  a hundred  miles  away,  would,  in.  my 
opinion,  be  quite  sufficient  argument  against  trans- 
ferring or  delegating  any  part  of  the  College  work. 

(ii.)  In  conclusion,  I should  state  that,  if  it  be  thought 
desirable  that  students  of  the  College  of  Science  should 
have  access  to  a University  degree,  this  might  be  met 
by  the  registration  of  the  College  Professors  individu- 
ally as  qualified  teachers  of  the  University.  The 
courses  conducted  by  such  Professors  would  then  rank  as 
courses  for  tilie  University  examinations.  I should 
fear,  however,  that  the  University  Examiners  would 
then  influence  the  teaching  in'  certain  courses,  and  di- 
vert the  work  towards  channels  nob  necessarly  suited 
for  the  scientific  development  of  industry.  For  my  own 
part,  I would  far  sooner  see  a student  of  the  College 
of  Science  proud  of  distinctions  won  within  its  walls — 
provided  always  that  the  present  system  of  employing 
outside  examiners,  in  conjunction  with  the  College  Pro- 
fessors, is  maintained — -than  I would  see  him  regard  a 
University  degree  as  the  aim  of  his  collegiate  work. 
The  work  in  the  College  of  Science,  moreover,  should, 
unlder  a properly  selected  staff,  be  devoid  neither  of 
the  culture  nor  'dignity  associated  in  the  public  mind 
with  a University  'College  and  curriculum. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  College  of  the  University, 
which  might  be  unable  to  face  the  large  expenditure 
necessary  for  the  proper  teaching  of  Experimental 
Science,  might  well  take  advantage  of  the  Government 
College,  if  the  staff  were  previously  approved  by  the 


University.  Since  the  foundations  of  industrial  deve- 
lopment lie  in  Science  pure  and  unalloyed,  the  earlier 
courses  in  the  College  of  Science  cannot  fail  to  hare  a 
general  and  non-technical  character.  Such  outside 
stuklente  would  he  a valuable  mental  element  in  the 
College  of  Science,  and  in  helping  them,  the  equipment 
of  that  College  would  prove  of  still  further  public  ser- 

I hold,  perhaps,  too  rigid  views  as  to  the  distinction 
between  University  and  professional  training.  I regret 
greatly  that  the  Universities  have  taken  charge  of 
medical  or  legal  schools,  since  tlio  way  lias  been  opened 
for  University  Professors  of  brewing  and  of  the  tan- 
ning industries.  Yet  meklioal  students  get  their  tech- 
nical training  largely  in  the  hospitals,  to  which,  also 
I think  the  dissecting  rooms  might  he  confined ; and' 
similarly,  I see  a field  before  the  College  of  Science  in 
relieving  any  University,  which  feels  that  it  is  becoming 
too  obviously  utilitarian,  of  some  of  the  laboratories 
and  workshops  which  otherwise  must,  be  formed.  But 
the  University  need  not,  on  that  account,  seek  repre- 
sentation. on  the  governing  body  of  the  College  of 
Science,  any  more  than  on  that  of  a hospital ; it  can 
at  any  411110  express  its  dissatisfaction  by  withdrawing 
its  license  from  a particular  Professor  as  a teacher  in 
the  University.  This  leaves  the  Department  free  to 
develop  its  proper  line  of  work,  and  Univereity  Edu- 
cation— Which  should  be,  I venture  to  hold,  eminently 
broad  and  unprofessional — 'free  from  the  restrictions 
placed  by  varying  industrial  requirements  upon  the 
Department’s  line  of  action. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


James  Lyon, 
Esq.,  HO. 


James  Lyon,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Engineering, 

0499.  Mr.  Justice  'Madden-.  Professor  Lyon,  you 
hold  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

9500.  Of  what  University  ? — Cambridge. 

9501.  You  are  Professor  of  Engineering  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  Dublin? — I am. 

9502.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  observations  you 
have  to  offer  on  the  subject  of  our  Reference? — Two 
important  'changes  have  taken  place  in  the  calling  of 
Engineering  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  British 
Isles  ; (1)  Mechanical  Engineering  has  passed  from  being 
a mere  trade  to  the  status  of  a profession  requiring 
high  scientific  training  ; (2)  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engin- 
eering have  become,  to  a great  extent,  merged  in  one. 

This  latter  fact  is  largely  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
great  displacement  of  stone  by  steel  in  structures.  In 
view  of  these  facts  it  would  seem  to  be  essential  that 
in  any  new  University  for  Ireland  a Department  of 
Engineering  should  be  provided.  It  is  a curious  fact 
that,  although  a man  may  not  practice  medicine  without 
some  recognised  stamp  of  qualification  upon  him,  yet 
an  engineer  needs  no  such  thing,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  doctors  can  only  kill  people  one  at  a time, 
whereas  engineers  have  done  so  wholesale,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Tay  Bridge. 

I look  forward  to  the  day  when  some  qualification 
will  be  required  from  every  man  calling  himself,  and 
practising  as,  an  engineer.  Every  department  of  En- 
gineering which  is  established  in  a College  or  Uni- 
versity  is,  I consider,  a step  in  this  direction. 
While  _ lecturing  on  the  advantages  of  technical 
education  m a number  of  towns  in  Ireland  last  year  I 
was  greatly  struck  by  the  evident  earnestness  of  the 
people  on  this  question  and  its  bearing  on  the  revival  of 
industries,  and  it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  there 
was  a great  need  of  mechanical  training  for  the  young 
men  in  the  country,  with  a view  to  developing  the  trades 
toadPrlSed  ^ Mechtmical  Engineering  and  the  building 

Engineering  education  has  hitherto  been  confined  'in 
Ireland  to  the  purely  civil  side  of  the  profession,  and 
while  I am  far  from  decrying  that  branch,  the  day  has 
come  when  it  is  essential  for  the  well-being  of  the  coun- 
try that  efficient  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering 
training  should  be  obtainable.  It  appears  very  doubt- 
ful to  me  whether  the  professional  training  of  either 
civil,  mechanical,  or  electrical  engineers  can  be  effi- 
ciently completed  in  a University,  because  there  is  a 
great  tendency  for  the  Pure  Science  and  Arte  side  of  a 
University  to  disparage  the  Applied  Science  side.  For 
nstance,  I was  myself  accused  in  Cambridge  of  setting 
up  a blacksmiths  shop,  and  a smelting  furnace,  ana 


Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland,  examined, 
foundry  in  the  precincts  of  the  University,  as  if  it  were 
a crime  to  do  such  a tiling.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  students  who  do  not  engage  in  such  practical  parts 
of  the  profession  they  are  to  follow,  during  the  time 
that  they  are  applying  theory  to  design,  lose  what  they 
probably  never  afterwards  can  obtain,  and  do  not  com- 
mand the  respect  of  those  engaged  in  the  profession.  I 
should  think  the  ideal  training  for  engineers  would  con- 
sist of  one  or  two  years  in  a University,  where  they 
would  take  an  Arts  course,  and  a course  of  Theoretical 
Science,  and  then  spend  two  years  in  such  an  institution 
as  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  which  is  to  be  equipped 
properly  with  Engineering  laboratories,  drawing  schools, 
and  workshops. 

The  age  at  which  students  should  receive  the  practical 
training  that  I have  referred  to  is  a very  important 
point  for  consideration.  My  opinion  is  that  it  is  never 
so  efficiently  obtained  after  twenty  years  of  age  as  be- 
fore. Should  a student,  then,  take  a practical  or  ap- 
plied course  before  or  after  the  theoretical  ? It  is  fairly 
obvious  that  the  theory  must  come  first ; but  I think  by 
far  the  best  method  is  for  the  two  courses  to  be,  as  far 
as  possible  concurrent,  for  in  that  case  the  student  gets 
his  laboratory  and  workshop  training  at  the  right  age, 
and  it  also  acts  as  a great  incentive  to,  and  an  elucida- 
tion of,  the  theoretical  courses. 

I take  it  for  granted  that  any  Catholic  University 
which  may  be  established  in  the  future  will  be  situated 
in  Dublin,  and  if  that  is  the  case  I see  no  difficulty  in 
its  Engineering  students  attending  such  courses  as  I 
have  indicated  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  say  on 
three  afternoons  a week  during  the  session  ~We  have  al- 
ready a parallel  case  in  the  Medical  students  and  hos- 
pital work.  Not  the  least  benefit  to  a student  accruing 
from  such  a scheme  is  the  correction,  by  contact  with 
practice,  of  the  pedantry  which  is  often  a great  draw- 
back to  a student  who  has  done  his  theory  without  such 
contact  concurrently  with  it. 

Although  I have  no  doubt  whatever  that  a man  may 
become  an  excellent  engineer  without  taking  an  Arts 
course,  yet  it  appears  to  me  that  such  education  has  8 
humanising  effect  on  a man’s  mind,  and  gives  him  more 
power  in  dealing  with  men. 

, ^ak'ng  into  account  the  population  of  Ireland,  and 
the  great  expense  of  equipping  and  maintaining  8 
Mechanical  and  Electrical  department,  I should  hardly 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  this  in  a new  Univer- 
sity ; and  that  it  would  be  better  to  grant  a full  En- 
gineering degree  to  those  students  who  had  taken  course* 
of  instruction,  and  passed  examinations  in  the  Univer- 
sity and  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science. 
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t _egar(i  it  as  essential  that,  whatever  branch  of  En- 
gineering the  student  eventually  takes  up,  he  should  go 
through  a course  of  instruction,  both  in  an  Engineering 
laboratory  and  in  workshops.  , 

9503  Professor  Lorrain  Smith.— You  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  students  of  the  proposed  Catholic  Uni- 
versity attending  the  College  of  Science  for  Engineer- 
ing Would  that  involve  any  arrangement  as  to  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  two  institutions,  or  any  co-ordi- 
nation of  the  College  of  Science  with  the  University,  or 
how  would  you  have  that  arranged?— My  idea  was  that 
students  of  the  University  might  take  out  courses  in  our 
College,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Medical  students  do 
now  • they  take  certain  courses  with  us. 

9504.  What  courses  do  they  take  ?— Physics,  Chemis- 
try, and  -Botany. 

9505.  And  Zoology,  I suppose  i — Yes. 

'9506  What  courses  do  you  suggest  Engineering  stu- 
dents should  take  in  the  College  of  Science?— All 
thoroughly  Engineering  courses— such  as  Machine  Con- 
struction, Drawing,  Surveying,  Steam  Engine,  Testing 
of  Materials,  Strength  of  Materials,  and  especially,  and 

most  important  of  all,  Workshop  Practice. 

9507.  You  would  not  suggest  that  they  should  take 

out  courses  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  or  Mathematics?— 
Well,  that  all  depends  upon  how  the  new  University  is 
constituted  ; but  those  are  subjects  which,  I suppose,  a 
University  could  carry  out  equally  well.  I contemplate 
that  the  bulk  of  the  students  coming  to  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Science  would  take  the  whole  of  their  work,  or  at 
all  events  the  practical  part  of  it,  in  the  College  ; but 
it  should  be  open  to  men  to  take  an  Arts  course  and  a 
Pure  Science  course  in  the  University,  while  they  took 
the  Applied  Sciences  in  the  College.  . 

9508.  You  think  the  applied  part  hardly  appropriate 
for  a University  ? — I do  not  think  it  works  so  well  there. 

I think  it  is  appropriate,  but  my  experience  shows  me 
it  does  not  work  well.  At  Cambridge  I was  associated 
with  Professor  James  Stewart,  and  we  initiated 
Engineering  education  in  Cambridge,  and  espe- 
cially the  practical  branches  of  the  subject ; but 
we  met  the  greatest  opposition  from  the  Senate  as 
regarded  those  practical  matters.  Many  members  of 
the  Senate  objected  to  our  teaching  Machine  work, 
Foundry  work,  and  such  matters.  They  considered  that 
they  were  not  suitable  subjects  for  University  teaching. 

9509.  Do  you  think  the  Engineering  School  at  Cam- 
bridge a good  one  ? — I think  it  is  the  best  of  the  kind  in 
England,  though  in  my  opinion  it  is  far  short  of  what 
it  ought  to  be.  As  I have  mentioned,  I put  up  a model 
foundry  there  ; but  after  I left  they  pulled  it  down,  and 
there  is  jw  foundry  there  now.  I cannot  say  that  I 
regard  it  as  an  ideal  Engineering  School,  or  one  in 
which  a thoroughly  equipped  engineer  could  be  turned 

9510.  Your  objection  is  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
provision  for  the  teaching  of  practical  work  ?— Yes  ; 
my  objection  to  the  Cambridge  School  is  that  it  is  not 
complete. 

9511.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  new  programme 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction as  regards  the  teaching  of  Engineering ! 
Well,  only  generally ; not  as  to  the  details.  I have  been 
informed  by  Mr.  Gill  that  it  is_  to  be  a thoroughly- 
equipped  department,  of  as  practical  and  commercial  a 
character  as  possible  ; that!  am  to_  have  a complete  En- 
gineering workshop  and  laboratories,  in  addition  to  a 
drawing  school  and  a museum. 


9512.  With  reference  to  the  branch  of  Engineering  Dublin. 

known  as  “ textile,”  what  would  be  your  relation  to  — 
that?— All  we  could  do  for  that  would  be  to  have  sped-  June  10, 1902 
mens  of  textile  machinery  in  our  machinery  gallery.  I Jamea  . on 
am  not  a specialist  in  that  line.  E „ 

9513.  It  would  require  a specialist? — Yes  ; it  is  quite  •’ 
a special  class  of  work. 

9514.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.— Do  you  teach  both  Civil 
Engineering  and  Mechanical  Engineering  ? — Yes. 

9515.  And  Electrical  Engineering  ? — Yes.  _ 

9516.  How  many  pupils  have  you  studying  Engineer- 
ing?— That  is  rather  a difficult  question  to  answer. 

Nearly  all  the  students  who  enter  the  College  come  into 
my  department  in  the  first  year,  because  they  are  taught 
in'  my  department  Geometry  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

After  that  they  differentiate,  and  become  Engineering 
students  or  Chemistry  students. 

9517.  How  many  students  would  you  class  as  Me- 
chanical Engineering  students,  as  distinguished  from 
Civil  Engineering  students  ? — About  one-third  Civil  and 
two-thirds  Mechanical. 

9518.  Do  you  include  Electrical  Engineering  stu- 
dents in  the  class  of  Mechanical  Engineering  students? 

— I do ; but  we  have  not  an  efficient  Electrical  Engin- 
eering department  at  present ; it  is  not  efficiently 
equipped.  . 

9519.  You  have  not  a sufficiently-equipped  depart- 
ment of  Electrical  Engineering  ? — No  ; nor  Mechanical. 

9520.  Then,  as  I understand,  the  College  of  Science- 
does  not  at  present  afford  you  the  necessary  means  of 
working  an  efficient  school  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical. 
Engineering? — Quite  so. 

9521.  Probably  that  accounts  for  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  the  experts  that  have  come  before  me  connected  with- 
these  subjects  have  obtained  their  qualification  elsewhere 
than  in  Ireland  ?— Quite  so.  Every  man  who  can  afford  to 
send  his  son  to  England  sends  him  there.  I may  men- 
tion that  I have  had  a large  number  of  applications. 

Sir  Howard  Grubb,  Mr.  O’Brien,  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Land  Court,  and  many  other  gentlemen,  have  ap- 
plied to  me  to  know  whether  their  sons  could  be  pro- 
perly and  thoroughly  taught  Mechanical  Engineering, 
in  the  College,  and  I was  obliged  to  say  they  could  not. 

Consequently  they  had  to  send  them  to  England. 

9522.  There  are  a very  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing in  Ireland,  are  there  not? — Yes,  a great  many. 

9523.  And  the  Royal  College  of  Science  has  hitherto- 
been  unable  to  afford  them  a sufficient  education?— 

That  is  so.  .. 

9524.  Professor  Lorrain  Smith.— Have  you  any  idea 

what  it  would  cost  to  establish  an  efficient  Engineering:, 
school? — Do  you  mean  for  equipment,  or  for  mainten- 
ance?  „ _ „ T , . 

9525.  First,  take  equipment? — Well,  1 nave  been, 

asked  what  the  necessary  equipment  would  cost,  and. 
went  carefully  into  the  matter,  and  found  it  would  cost 
fully  £20,000.  . ^ . . , . „ . 

9526.  How  much  for  maintaining?— A Professor, 

£700  a year ; a Lecturer  of  Mechanical  Engineering, 

£450 ; a Lecturer  of  Electrical  Engineering,  £450  ; an 
assistant,  £250.  We  should  certainly  have  one,  if  not 
two  assistants  ; and  a staff  of  mechanics,  costing  prob- 
ably about  £12  a week ; also  £300  or  £400  a year  for 
stores,  &c.  „ , , , . ., 

9527.  In  fact,  the  Engineering  school  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive of  all  the  schools  that  would  have  to  be  estab- 
lished?— Certainly ; by  far  the  most  expensive. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH  DAY. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  Uth,  1902, 

AT  10.30  o’clock.  A.M., 

At  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  Earlsfort-terrace,  Dublin. 


Present:— The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Madden,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  p.c.  (in  the  Chair);  The  Most  Rev.  Johx 
Healy,  d.d.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Clonfert;  Professor  J.  Lorrain  Smith,  m.a.,  m.d.;  William  J.M. 
Starkie,  Esq.,  litt.d.  ; Rev.  Pi-ofessor  R.  H.  F.  Dickey,  m.a.,  d.d.  ; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  m.a.,  Secretary. 


Sir  Francis 
Richard 
Cruise,  ox., 

M.D. 


Sir  Francis  Richard  Cruise,  d.l.,  m.d.,  Honorary  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  His  Majesty  ' 
and  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  examined. 


Ireland, 


6529.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Sir  Francis  Cruise,  you 
hold  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine? — Yes. 

9530.  Of  the  University  of  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

9531.  You  are  also  a Deputy  Lieutenant? — I am, 
for  the  County  of  Meath. 

6532.  You  are  Honorary  Physician  in  Ordinary  to 
His  Majesty  in  Ireland? — I am. 

9533.  And  you  are  also  a member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Royal  University? — Yes  ; since  its  foundation. 

9534.  You  have  taken  an  interest,  we  know,  in  educa- 
tional matters? — Yes  ; I have  taken  an  interest  for 
years  in  everything  connected  with  education  in  Ire- 
land. 

9535.  Will  you  kindly,  in  your  own  way,  give  us 
your  assistance  by  going  through  the  different  matters 
on  which  you  are  prepared  to  give  evidence  ?— Certainly. 
Reing  convinced  that  th*  Royal  Commission  on  Univer- 
sity Education  in  Ireland,  before  which  I have  now  the 
.honour  of  appearing,  has  been  brought  into  existence 
% the  express  purpose  of  amending  one  of  the  serious 
grievances  of  Ireland,  I venture — as  a very  senior 
Catholic  layman — to  offer  for  your  consideration  the 
conclusions  to  which  I have  been  drawn  by  observation, 
commencing  about  fifty  years  ago.  It  was  in  the  year 
I left  school — 18527—1  commenced  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  subject.  It  is  quite  needless  for  me  to  discuss 
at  any  length  the  anomalous  and  highly  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things- which  leaves  about  three-fourths  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  at  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  even 
in  the  position  to  compete  with  a favoured  minority 
of  one-fourth.;  the  latter  enjoying  every  possible  advan- 
tage in  the  department  of  higher  education— the  foun- 


of  all  human  developments — with  altered  surroundings, 
nu  doubt — but  the  same  passions,  motives,  and  results. 
For  myself,  J am  convinced  that  one  of  the  most  potent 
and  widesprlad  sources  of  disaffection  in  Ireland  is  the 
unsatisfactory  and  unsettled  state  of  this  matter  of 
University  Education. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps  it  is  as  well  I did  not  give 
my  evidence  at  the  Royal  Commission  as  early  as  I 
intended,  for  much  that  could  not  be  foreseen  has  hap- 
pened since,  and  may  yet  arise ; so  a few  words,  pro- 
fessing niy  beliefs,  may  be  more  useful  now  than 
earlier. 

That  the  question  of  higher  education  for  Catholics  • 
m Ireland  should  now  be  settled,  in  a final  and  satis- 
factory manner,  admits  of  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  all 
who  know  Ireland,  and  approach  the  subject  with  open 
mind.  The  remarkable  pronouncements  of  His  Ex- 
cellency Earl  Cadogan,  and  the  Right  Honourable 
Arthur  J ames  Balfour,  recently  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, endorsing  the  opinions  of  so  many  competent 
judjges  of  all  denominations,  put  this  beyond  cavil. 
It  is  very  strange  that  so  man/  Englishmen — reputed 
to  be  usually  fair  and  practical — seem  so  tardy  in  grasp- 
ing  the  truth  in  this  matter.  They  ought  to  know  by 
thjs  time  that  Ireland  is  mainly  Catholic,  and  will 
remain  so,  despite  all  difficulties,  past,  present,  and 
to  come ; and  that  we  should  be  dealt  with  fairly— in 
the  first  place  as'  a matter  of  justice,  and  secondly,  as 
one  of  policy. 

Lately  we  hear  of  great  efforts  being  made  to  estab- 
lish.and  endow  at  Khartoum  a College  for  Mahom- 


dation  of  all  success  and  prosperity" 'to  the”  inteLS  Ff*  and , Practic“  *»  to 

; phases  of  life.  polygamy) ! ■ Why 

Not  long  ago  a very  able  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land stated  that  he  often  wished . to  appoint  Catho- 


- . — > appoint  Catho- 

lics to  vacant  Government  posts,  but  was  hindered  from 
so  doing  by  not  finding  candidates  of  sufficient  educa- 
tional status:  The  cause  .was  obvious;  There  was  no 
lack  of  brains  amongst  the  Catholics;  but  there  was 
absence  of  opportunity,  because  they  were,  and  still  are, 
denied  the  full  advantage  of  higher  education — that  is, 

University  Education,  consistent  with  their  conscien-  - - — »v , <*,,  f r 10 

tious  beliefs,  and  obedience  to  their  spiritual  superiors'.  . . termed)-  congenial  to  their  religious  beliefs,  and  arp- 
This  strano-e  inimrf-.W  dates  —j  Vroved'hv  the  . __  1.  _jj 


then  should  Catholic  Ireland  be  denied  its  aspirations 
and  rights?  I confess  _ it  passes  my  comprehension. 
It  is  true  this  enterprise  does  not  deal  with  public 
funds,  yet  it  shows  how  just  Englishmen  can  be,  once 
they  rise  above  prejudice. 

Well,  to  come  to  practical* issues.  What  Catholics 
need  is  a properly  equipped  and  endowed  University, 
mainly  for  themselves,  but  not  excluding  others  who 
may  desire  to  enter  it ; with  an  atmosphere  (as  it  is 


This  strange  injustice  dates  centuries  back,  and, 
lamentable  to  say,  exists  even  to  the.  present  time. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  result.  It  followed  as 
night  follows  day.  The  excluded  Catholics— being 
human — cease  to  be  as  loyal  subjects  as  they  would  be 
under  different  circumstances.  And  who  can  blame 
them?  I,  myself,  born  and  bred  a loyal  Unionist, 
have  remained  so ; yet  I feel,  as  time  goes  on,  how 
difficult  my  position  grows,  or  rather  is  made.  At 
my  somewhat  advanced  age  (I  am  nearly  seventy),  con- 
nected all  my  life  with  educational  problems,  and  de- 
voted in  my  earlier  years  to  teaching,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  not  to  realise  and  wonder  at  the  extraordinary 
mistake  that  has  been  made  in  denying  to  Catholics 
just  and  solid  reasons  for  being  as  loyal  as  non-Catho- 
lics.  An  unjust  master  need  not  hope  for  faithful, 
dutiful  servants.  Ere  that  comes  to  pass,  human 
nature  must  change,  and  we  know  it  does  not  change, 
»ven  in  the  lapse  of  ag°s ; but  remains  as  we  see  it  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  There  we  find  the  germs 


proved  by  the  authority  of  their  Church  as  to  all  mat- 
ters concerning  faith  and  morals,  wherein  all  coiners 
—-clerical,  and  lay— can  have  the  fullest  opportunity 
tor  carrying  out  their  studies,  and  talcing  their  degrees, 
without  any  strain  being  put  upon  their  consciences ; 
where  they  can  feel  themselves  at  home,  not  aliens,  or 
m the  humiliating  position  of  being  merely  admitted 
as  guests— in  a word,  where  they  may  enjoy  perfect 
equality  of  advantages  with  all  others — no  more,  no 

I specially  mention  the  words  “ clerical  and  lay  ” in 
reference  to  higher  education,  because  I hold  it  to  be 
essential,  from  many  important  points  of  view,  chat  the 
Catholic  clergy  should  be  as' well  educated  as  the  laity  to 
whom  they  minister.  Short  of  such  a measure,  no  final 
settlement  of  the  question,  or  permanent  good,  can 
come;  and  I certainly  should  prefer  to  see  nothing 
done  now  than  an  erroneous  course  taken.  Of  the  suc- 
cess and  beneficial  influence  of  such  a University  I 
have  no  doubt,  and  the  evidence  of  the  Right  Rev. 
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Monsignor  Mercier,  and  M.  Nerincx,  concerning  the  identical  with  Trinity  College.  Dublin.  However  we 

University  at  Louvain,  is  reassuring  in  the  highest  may  define  concerning  the  theoretical  and  technical  dis- 

degree.  . tinution  between  the  University  of  Dublin  and  Trinity  . 

It  seems  to  be  full  time  to  give  to  Catholics  a measure  College,  Dublin,  the  fact  remains  that  both  aTe  manned 

in  accordance  with  their  aspirations,  such  as  they  may  by  the  same  staff,  and  their  spirit  and  interests  are  ! 

• accept  with  satisfaction  and  gratitude,  and  to  outride  identical.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  all  agitation  in  : 

: the  old  policy  of  meeting  their  just  demands  by  giving  the  direction  indicated  by  the  petition  is  waste  of  time 

■ them  exactly  what  they  do  not  want — as  in  the  case  and  force,  for-  it  expends  itself  in  asking  what  the  ! 

of;  the  Queen's  University  or  a miserable  hybrid  com-  Royal  Commission  cannot  possibly  do.  Still  worse,  I 

promise,  as  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  Royal  Univer-  am  not  without  apprehension,  I hope  unfounded,  that 

sity.  Over  fifty  years  have  been  squandered  over  these  it  may  do  harm,  as'  I shall  later  point  out. 

obviously  incompetent  devices,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  Even  supposing  that  it  lay  within  the  power  of  the 
earnestly  that  now — at  long  last — the  question  may  be  Royal  Commission  to  recommend  such  a settlement, 
settled  on  just  lines.  . what  would  be  its  prospects?  As  others  have  been 

The  example  of  the  defunct  Queen’s  University  of  allowed  to  discuss  this  matter.  I hope  my  short  observa- 

Ireland  should  be  a very  telling  lesson.  It  represented  tions  may  also  be  permitted. 

education  without  religion— exactly  what  we  do  not  In  alluding  to  this  proposal  of  a Catholic  College 
want.  I hold,  with  the  Catholic  Hierarchy,  that  re-  under  the  University  of  Dublin,  I will  divide  what  I 

. ligion  is  the  basis  of  all  true  education,  and  that  with-  have  to  say  into  two  heads — first,  is  it  feasible  ? second, 
...x  :a  n—  f"11  ™ 1ir-  — is  it  desirable?  I believe  it  is  neither. 

I may  premise  that  I have  some  personal  knowledge 
on  this  question.  I spent  six  years  in  Trinity  College, 


out  it  the  entire  fabric  must  fall  to  ruin.  My  con- 
. fidence  in  the  Hierarchy  is  based  on  their  heroic  ad- 
hesion to  this  fundamental  principle,  which,  be  it  re- 


wdl  undulate  *nj  other  «ch«me  which  has  not  thcr  greal„  p„,  of  ne„j  d of  th„  ' „;thin 

approval  and  sanction.  . its  precincts,  and  in  close  intimacy  with  its  students 

AH  who  have  followed  the  published  evidence  given  . its  MIows  Prof'so«.  0f  that  si* 

■ 1 ?{  ofT  ti10,.Rf,ynt  Wl1  Teats  I have  a happy  and  grateful  memory ; for  then 

olserve  that  the  scheme  I hold  by  is  that  so  ably  put  alld  aeie,  ,s  in  Bdtidere  Sons,  and  Cloigowes  Ool- 

orward  by  the  Most  Key.  Bishop  O'Dwyer.  It  has  lege,  where  I spent  my  school  life.  I made  many  life, 
he  approval  of  the  Hierarchy  and  I sinterely  hope  . long  friendships.  I never  met  anything  that  could  of- 
Oiat  with  any  needful  modification  ,t  may  to  decided  fe„d  m«  ,s  a Oatliolio.  My  companions  were  gentle- 
on  and  granted.  It  holds  out  solid  hopes  of  success,  men,  and  incapable  of  disoinrtesy  I must,  however, 
wrmanent  and  final,  which  no  other  nronrammo  here-  al-a  t _i._ ..... .1  ..... .1  ,,  t j • i , , ’ 


permanent  and  final,  winch  no  other  programme  here-  add  that  I observed  much  tha*  I insider  dangerous  to 

tofore  suggested  can  pretend  to.  The  devils  concern-  Catholic  youths,  which  left  me  under  the  impression 

‘nS  « are  too  lengthy  to  enter  upon  at  this  moment.  that  it  was  not  the  right  place  for  us.  I saw  many 

The  ft?1  terms  will  nee  a careful  deliberation;  but  . become  indifferent,  and  so  live  on  and  die.  One,  a 
any  difficulties  it  may  offer  are,  I believe,  quite  sur-  iittle  senior  to  me.  warned  me  strongly  against  the 

mountable.  temptations  to  abandon  my  faith ; yet  he,  not  long 

Two  other  solutions  of  the  problem  before  the  Royal  af(,er  fep  a victim  himself. 

Commission  have  been  suggested,  and  I venture  to  make  . . , , 


a few  remarks  upon  each.  . . , J --  • , * 

One  of  the  ablest  and  most  impartial  witnesses,  the  inc?d«nt  illustrative  of  the  effects  of  mixed  Colleges, 


What  else  could  be  expected  ? I may  record  here  an 


blin,  has  suggested, 


;rnard.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  w.h??h  occurred  over  forty  years  ago.  Happening  to 

ed,  very  plaueibly,  the  creation'  of  vls*t  4,  Cathohe  College,  at  Georgetown, 

for  Catholics,  under  the  wine  of  Washington,  I congratulated  the  President  on.  the 


an  endowed  College  for  Catholics,  under  the  wing  of  '“"'ingtop,  i congratulated  the  BreeidenVon  I 

the  so-called  lloyal  University  of  Ireland.  No  one  terg«  class  of  some  6°°  young  retolara,  all  Catholic, 
<„:i „„ n..  i.yi:  I thought.  “You  are  mistaken.”  he  said:  “ thr 


.who  reads  his  evidence  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  lofti-  } thought.  You  are  mistaken,  he  said;  “ fhree- 
ness  of  his  motives,  and  his  fairness  of  mind.  Never-  +f™rt’*  a”  C**^lcs' , “ Ho,w^°  Proyide  for 
theless  I am  satisfied  that  this  scheme  would  not  at  "“-Catholics?  I asked.  W e undertake,  ’ he 

- all  meet  the  case.  I l.ave  been  a Senator  of  the  Royal  “ Tl  Wlth,  -he?  Tffe1 

TT,s:^r,™,-+,v  i j „j-  ,1  c j 'L  j and  they  have  their  own  places  of  worship.”  “What. 


University  since  it,  foundation,  and  for  years  devoted  “d ‘"“S’, S"?  »ofh.p.”  "What, 

much  tine  and  labour  to  its  irganisation,  until  the  “X  1 S,1;  A 

system  of  its  management  crushed  out  m,  hopes  ot  its  ,,d'"lIs  ”™beI  W“  Cathol.es.” 


possible  success,  and  taught  me  that  no  such  hybrid 
compromise,  laden  with  inherent  elements  of  conten- 
tion, and  consequent  failure,  had  any  possibility  of 


Comment  is  needless.  What  would  our  Protestant 
friends  in  this  country  say? 

To  continue.  First,  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the 


prosperity.  The  Royal  University  is  not  a University  scheme  of  a Catholic  College  under  the  University  of 
m any  complete  sense  of  the  word,  and,  owing  to  the  Dublin.  Is  it  to  be  expected  for  a moment  that 

way  in  which  it  has  been  hampered  by  conflicting  inte-  the  University,  the  citadel  and  stronghold  of  Pro- 
rests, a lamentable  failure.  I foresaw  from  the  be-  testant  ascendancy  in  Ireland,  would  quietly  submit 

ginning  that  it  was  likely  to  meet  this  fate,  and  re-  to  have  a Catholic  College  affiliated  to  it,  and  its  con- 

sisted to  the  utmost  accepting  a Senator’s  seat.  I stitution  and  governing  body  so  modified  as  to  render  its 
finally  yielded  under  strong  compulsion,  and  against  jurisdiction  satisfactory  to  that  College  and  to  the 

my  better  judgment.  Time  has  proved  that  I was  Catholics  of  Ireland,  clerical  and  lay  ? Jurisdiction  it 

f'Kjrt.  I believe  that  a CathoLc  College  under  such  an  should  have  obviously,  else  how  could  we  expect  it  to- 
institution  could  never  solve  the  problem  now  before  extend  to  us  its  degrees  and  prestige.  If  six  years 
the  Royal  Commission.  I concede  to  the  Royal  Uni-  spent  in  Trinity  College  enables  me  to  judge  the  temper 

versity  one  merit,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  it  has  0f  that  institution,  I would  predict  that  such  a pro- 

demonstrated,  by  the  excellent  work  done  under  extra-  posal,  if  made  in  earnest,  would  rouse  into  activity 
ordinary  difficulties  a’;  University  College,  Stephen's-  the  most  violent  agitation  and  opposition  conceivable 
green  Dublin,  the  great  number  and  capacity  of  Catho-  and  if  carried  out  I believe  it  would  be  found  a 
iic  aspirants  for  University  Education.  I trust  this  calamitous  disaster,  all  round.  I can  imagine  the  up- 

may  weigh  as  a strong  claim  for  a more  equitable  con-  heaval  whielrsuch  a proposition  would  entail  within 

■ 51deration  of  their  wants  than  has  heretofore  obtained.  the  University  itself,  not  to  speak  of  the  House  of 

I do  not  dwell  at  any  length  upon  this  scheme  of  a Commons  and  Lords,  and  the  whole  kingdom. 

.catholic  College  under  the  Royal  University,  because  • T . „„  . . „„„„„„„  „ 

I cqv—  tt  v, a—  „ i I,  • Let  us,  for  a moment,  suppose  a change  of  places, 

seen  a great  deal  of  it  worn  d its  authorities- say  if  it  were  proposed  to  affiliate 

. Another  proposed  solution  of  this  problem  in  question  *•  * * **•»*?*  CWjl!S0'  *"d  *>  J**'"*  action. 

S£  ' “ Z3B&:  “.d  5S“’  5£fi*£S5 

by  a number  of  Catholic  laymen,  and  also  by  a petition  th4's  “ the  P^ioners  expect  from  the 

widely  circulated,  and  already  presented  to  thf  Royal  Universlty  of  Dublm'  .. 

Commissioners.*  I cannot  but  regret  this  movement.  Of  course,  if  mankind  Were  ideal,  marvellous 

, 1 was  asked  to. join  it,  but  refused.  . If  I understand  things  might  be  done ; but  as  we  are  not  ideal, 

aright, _ it  is  not  within  the  scop'e  or  power  of  the  Royal  it  is  quite^another  affair.  I-  am  practical,  and  discard 
Commission  to. touch  any.  solution  of  the  University  : theory  in  this  matter.  If  people  differ  radically,  it  is 

Question  which  would  involve  changes  in  the.constitu-  better  for  them  to  go  their  separate  ways  in  peace,  and 

hon  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  which  is  practically  eschew  that -irritating  contact  which  leads  to  ceaseless 
• See  page  581. 
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Dublin.  contention.  I learned  this  doctrine  from  a wise  friend 

— in  my  youth,  and,  so  long  as  I observe  it,  it  carries 

June  11, 1902.  me  safely  amidst  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

Sir  Franc  is  I shall  study  with  interest  the  action  which  the 

Richard  sponsors  of  the  University  of  Dublin  have  taken  at  the 

Cruise  d.l.  recent  sitting  of  the  Royal  Commission.  It  will  show 

jx.D.  ’ ’ 1 whether  I am  correct  or  not  in  my  opinion  as  to 

whether  a Catholic  College  under  that  University  is 
practicable  or  not.  That  the  promoters  of  the  petition 
fail  to  see  this  difficulty  puzzles  me  ; and  the  only  ex- 
planation I can  conceive  is  the  fact  that  the  greater 
number  of  signatures  (so  far  as  I have  seen)  are  of 
gentlemen  not  practically  familiar  with  the  vitally  im- 
portant subject  which  they  propose  to  settle  for  the 
country  at  large. 

Another  puzzle  is  that  such  a step  has  been  taken 
without  previous  reference  to  any  of  the  Bishops  who 
are  so  prominently  identified  with  the  Catholic  side  of 
this  weighty  affair,  or  to  the  Hierarchy  generally.  Be- 
sides the  seeming  inutility  of  this  petition,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  it  may  do  great  harm.  We  know,  by 
experience,  how  gladly  all  Governments  seize  upon  an 
excuse  to  do  nothing.  If  such  a wreckage  of  bright 
prospects  should  befall  us,  the  event  would  be  indeed 
deplorable. 

Secondly,  let  me  add  a few  words  now  as  to  the 
questionable  desirability  of  a Catholic  College  under 
ihc  University  of  Dublin.  Apart  from  the  grievous  draw- 
back and  humiliation  of  our  Catholic  youths  being  sent,  in 
the  position  of  unwelcome  guests,  to  partake  in  the  ad- 
vantages, such  as  they  may  be,  of  the  old  University, 
I,  as  a Catholic,  feel  a profound  repugnance  to  placing 
them  as  petitioners  to  an  institution,  which,  established 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  is,  and  has  ever  been,  the  strong- 
hold of  Protestant  ascendancy  and  the  foe  of  our 
loved  and  long-suffering  faith.  I confess  that  my 
pride  (I  hope  justifiable)  is  not  yet  in  sufficient  sub- 
jection to  accept  willingly  such  a proposition,  which, 
moreover,  my  common  sense  tells  me  is  most  unsuitable. 

Let  me  add  a word  here  on  the  subject  of  prestige — 
a matter  evidently  largely  influencing  the  petitioners 
for  a Catholic  College  under  the  University  of  Dublin. 
‘The  importance  of  this  shibboleth  seems  to  be  liable 
-to  much  exaggeration.  We  live  now  in  practical  times, 
-when  sense  regulates  the  world  rather  than  sentiment ; 
and  it  is  a matter  of  experience  that  any  University, 
recognised  by  the  State,  which  insists  on  a high  standard 
of  study  and  examination,  comes  straight  to  the  front, 
and  its  graduates  find  open  to  their  hands — practically 
everywhere,  with  exceptions  not  worth  consideration — 
all  the  privileges  and  advantages  which  a University 
degree  can  confer.  Moreover,  taken  at  its  most  fancy 
.standard,  we  have  to  consider  how  far  any  such  advan- 
tage is  worth  the  price  it  might  cost. 

In  fine,  granting,  which  I do  from  my  heart,  that  all 
dn  old  Trinity  and  its  University  are  as  honest  in  their 
-convictions  as  I am  myself,  still,  in  fairness  and  equity, 
-I  would  ask  for  a Catholic  University  for  Catholics,  as 
they  have  a Protestant  University  for  Protestants.  Nay 
more,  I believe  this  will  prove  to  be  the  true  road  to 
peace  and  good  will  amongst  all.  They  have  had  500 
years’  starb,  let  us  be  allowed  to-  take  up  the  race  now, 
and-  show  what  we  can  do.  I have  no  fear  for  the 
result. 

My  own  profession  illustrates  what  opportunity 
means,  and  I will  state  how,  very  briefly.  When  I was 
young,  hospital  appointments,  with  extremely  rare  ex- 
ceptions, weie  not  open  to  Catholics,  and  consequently 
there  were  very  few  Catholics  in  prominent  positions 
in  Dublin.  St..  Vincent’s,  the  Mater  Misericordi®, 
and  the  Maternity  Hospital,  in  Holies’ -street,  have 
altered  all  this,  and  hence  the  very  large  proportion  of 
Catholics  now  successful  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and 
other  branches  of  the  profession.  This  shows  what 
, opportunity  can  do  ; and  as  in  Medicine,  so  in  the  other 
various  departments  of  the  intellectual  life,  opportunity 
brings  fruit.  What  we  want,  and  ask  is  opportunity 
equal  with  that  of  others. 

-Lb  seems  not  unreasonable  for  us  to  hope  that  the  pre- 
• ' Government,  one  of  unprecedented  power,  and 

■ practically  without  opposition,  may  take  the  bold  step 
of  doing  a tardy  act  of  justice,  and  conciliating  a large 
and  influential  body ; even  though  they  may  not  agree 

■ in.  all  our  views.  The  expediency  of  the  hour,  combined 
with  disregard  for  the  natural  aspirations  of  the  mass 
of  our  pebple,  has  had  too  large  a part  in  the  system 
by  whioh  Ireland  has  been  governed,  and  with  the  sad 
but  inevitable  result  that  it  has  been  made,  despite  air  its 
natural  predispositions,  widely  disaffected.  This  result 


is  the  outcome  of  a policy  so  obviously  unwise  that  the 
great  marvel  is  that  its  exponents  remain  blind  to  its 
folly.  If  ever  “hope  deferred  sickened  the  heart,’’  the 
present  instance  is  surely  enough  to  point  that  sad 
moral.  I have  watched  this  struggle  myself  for  fifty 
years,  and  still  it  remains  unonded,  reminding  me  of 
the  words  of  a great  English  statesman,  no  lover  of 
Ii  eland,  indeed— who,  shortly  after  the  passing  0f 
Catholic  Emancipation,  deplored  the  fact,  that  in  all 
legislation  for  Ireland  nothing  was  ever  granted  until 
after  forty  years  or  more  of  agitation  ; until  the  object 
at  stake  war  almost  forgol'teu ; until  it  was  wrested  bv 
force ; and  gratitude  became  impossible.  1 

In  conclusion  I would  ask  permission  to  make  a few 
remarks  upon  certain  evidence  given  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, which  puts  forward  the  idea  tliat  the  present 
demand  for  a settlement  of  the  question  of  University 
Education  for  Catholics  in  Ireland  is,  in  fact,  the  work 
of  a clerical  party.  This  interpretation  is  not  truth- 
ful, and  does  not  boar  the  light.  If  we  look  back  no 
further  that  the  Petition  of  1897,  and  the  recent  Peti- 
tion to  the  Royal  Commission,  which  latter  certainly 
has  no  clerical  element  in  it,  we  find  a vast  body  of 
lay  Catholics  clamouring  for  a settlement  of  this  most 
important  question.  I believe  the  number  would  be 
far  larger  were  it  not  that  legislation  has  heretofore  so 
carefully  excluded  the  mass  of  Catholics  from  the  ad- 
vantages of  University  Education,  that  many  are  more 
or  loss  ignorant  of  its  importance,  and  consequently 
less  keen  about  the  matter  -than  the  better-informed. 

I beg  to  apologise  for  my  long  trespass  on  your 
patience,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  you  have 
afforded  me  of  placing  my  views  before  you. 

9536.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Your  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Royal  University  has,  I gather 
from  your  statement,  convinced  you  that  there  are  very 
serious  defects  in  its  system? — It  has,  my  lord. 

9537.  Would  you  regard  as  one  of  those  defects  the 
granting  of  degrees  as  the  result  merely  of  examination, 
without  Collegiate  training? — Certainly.  I think  that 
is  one  serious  defect  in  the  system. 

9538.  Do  you  regard  as  another  of  those  defects  the 
kind  of  control  exercised  by  the  governing  body  of  the 
University  over  the  affiliated  Colleges?— No  doubt. 

9539.  You  would  object  to  the  affiliation  of  a Roman 
Catholic  Teaching  College,  supposing  such  a College 
were  established  in  Dublin,  to  a University  possessing 
those  characteristics  ? — I would.  I think  it  would  not 
be  a success.  I do  not  think  it  would  place  things  upon 
what  I could  call  a fair  and  equitable  settlement  of 
equality,  such  as  would  ensure  finality. 

Q540.  I understand  that  the  first  essential,  in  order  to 
carry  out  your  views,  would  be  the  establishment  and 
endowment  of  a teaching  College  acceptable  to  Roman 
Catholics  ?— Precisely. 

9541.  Supposing  that  were  done,  the  next  question 
would  be,  by  what  body,  and  under  what  circumstances, 
the  students  in  that  College  should  obtain  degrees?— 
Certainly. 

9542.  But,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  the 
most  urgent  part  of  the  programme  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a properly-endowed  and  equipped  College? 
— Yes ; that  would  be  as  essential  as  the  establishment 
of  the  University. 

9543.  I am  sure  however,  that  you  recognise  diet 
there  are  very  great  difficulties  surrounding  the  solution 
of  this  question,  and  that  sometimes,  in  view  of  three 
difficulties,  statesmen  find  it  necessary  to  adopt  the 
second  best,  instead  of  what  they  would  regard  as  the 
best,  solution  ? — Undoubtedly  that  is  so  ; but  if  anyone, 
with  the  long  experience  I have  had,  is  asked  his  opinion 
as  to  what  is  right,  and  what  alone  will  succeed,  he  is 
bound  to  state  it. 

9544.  Certainly ; and  we  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  stating  your  opinion.  I take  it  that  your  objec- 
tion to  affiliation  with  the  Royal  University  is  largely 
founded  upon  certain  evils  which  your  experience  has 
shown  you  exist  in  the  system  of  that  University  at 
present? — Yes ; and  that  so  long  as  they  continue  to 
exist,  affiliation  with  it  would  afford  no  chance  of  suc- 

. 9545.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy.— There  are  a few  point* 
in  your  evidence  which  I wish  rather  to  develop  than 
criticise,  because  I thoroughly  agree,  in  the  main,  wita 
what  you  say.  The  first  is,  that  from  your  great,  experi- 
ence and  undoubted  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Empire,  7 
are  convinced  that  the  continuance  of  the  present  sta 
of  things  is  injurious,  not  merely  to  the  interests  of  tne 
Roman  Catholic  people  of  Ireland,  but  in  a - certain 
sense  also  injurious  to  the  solidarity  of  the  Empire  — 
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I have  stated  that,  and  I will  show  you  why  in  a mo- 
ment. If  there  be  any  influence  in  Ireland  that  is 
powerful,  it  is  the  influence  of  the  clergy.  Well,  now, 
the  Catholic  clergy,  to  my  knowledge,  are  largely  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  they  are  themselves  debarred 
of  the  opportunity  of  getting  a University  Education  ; 
and,  of  course,  it  cannot  possibly  be  that  that  conviction 
of  theirs  does  not  filter  out  to  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people  of  the  country  with  whom  they  live  in  contact ; 
therefore  I say,  and  I am  convinced  from  my  experi- 
ence, that  that  is  a most  widespread  cause  of  disaffec- 
tion. No  people  can  be  loyal  to  the  government  of  a 
country  unless  they  feel  that  they  are  fairly  and  equit- 
ably treated.  That  is  my  conviction. 

9546.  I quite  agree  with  you  in  that.  I dare  say  you 
think  also  that  any  attempt  to  restore  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity under  another  name,  as  a solution  of  the  ques- 
tion, would  be  perfectly  futile? — To  restore  it  under 
that  name,  or  any  other  name,  without  a complete 
change  of  its  system,  would,  I think,  be  absolutely 
useless.  In  fact,  the  Queen’s  University  was  based  on 
the  principle  of  giving  us  what  we  did  not  want,  and 
never  will  accept,  namely,  education  without  religion. 

9547.  And  you  think  that  any  such  attempt  would 
lead,  at  least  in  the  case  of  two  of  the  Colleges,  in  the 
future,  to  what  it  has  led  in  the  past,  a waste  of  public 
money  ? — Yes  ; a waste  of  public  money  and  of  time, 
which,  rightly  utilised,  would  result  in  the  settlement 
and  loyalising  of  the  country. 

9548.  And  it  would  leave  the  grievance  undiminished  ? 
— Yes  ; it  would  leave  the  sore  still  open. 

9549.  With  regard  to  the  other  proposal — that  of  es- 
tablishing a Roman  Catholic  College  within  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  and  with  reference  to  the  petition  of 
certain  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  which  has  been  sent 
in  to  this  Commission  in  favour  of  it,  I want  to  ask  you 
a few  questions.  First  of  all,  do  you  not  think  that 
any  proposal  of  that  kind  would  involve  the  loss  to 
Trinity  College  of  all  its  exclusive  privileges  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  because  the  claim  the  petitioners 
make  would  be  for  a College  which  would  have  an  equal 
share  in  the  government  of  the  University  with  Trinity 
College,  and  that  would  involve  a loss  of  the  exclusive 
privileges  which  Trinity  College  enjoys? — Certainly;  it 
would  reduce  the  Dublin  University  to  the  predicament 
of  the  Royal  University  if  there  were  two  Colleges  at- 
tached to  it. 

9550.  Therefore,  under  the  terms  of  our  Reference,  it 
would  be  out  of  our  power  to  enter  into  that  suggestion 
as  a solution  of  the  question  ?— I think  so,  and  I have 
stated  my  reasons  for  it.  I would  not  consider  it  fair 
to  Trinity  College,  any  more  than  to  us. 

9551.  So  that,  to  invite  this  Commission  to  consider 

that  suggestion  is  really  inviting  them  to  do  what  is 
manifestly  out  of  their  power? — Certainly.  In  my 

opinion,  it  is  a waste  of  time,  and  a waste  of  powder, 
to  put  forward  such  a suggestion.  Furthermore,  it  is 
dangerous,  because  the  petition  goes  on  to  say  that  that 
is  the  best  and  only  solution  of  the  question.  Now,  if 
that  is  to  be  taken  as  the  deliberate  view  of  the  Catho- 
lics of  this  country,  it  concludes  the  question,  as  far  as 
this  Commission  is  concerned  ; because  if  the  Commis- 
sion cannot  do  it,  and  if  this  is  put  forward  by  a re- 
sponsible body  of  Catholics  as  the  best  and  only  solu- 
tion, it  comes  to  this,  that  the  Commission  may  sav 
“We  are  asked  to  do  what  is  impossible ; and,  therefore, 
we  can  do  nothing.”  There  is  the  danger.  It  was  in 
fsct  a waste  of  powder  ; a useless  display  of  fireworks. 
That  was  the  reason  I refused  to  join  in  that  petition, 
and  prevented  several  influential  people  from  signing 
it,  because  I pointed  out  the  difficulty  in  "which  they 
would  place  themselves  by  doing  so. 

9552.  Did  it  strike  you,  in  reading  the  list  of  signato- 
ries to  that  petition,  that  it  included  very  few  who  could 
be  ranked  as  educationalists  ? — Yes  ; I,  as  respectfully  as 
f co*ild,  stated  that  in  my  evidence.  I did  not  like  to  say 
it  plainly ; but,  as  you  have  asked  me  the  question,  I 
feel  bound  to  say  that  I do  not  think  there  is  a single 
signatory  to  that  petition  who  has  the  same  knowledge 
of  Trinity  College  as  I have.  I say  that  with  the  ut- 
most respect  and  love  for  Trinity  College — I do  not  wish 
for  a moment  to  be  understood  as  having  any  hostile 

towards  it — but  it  is  a wholly  different  question 
whether  it  is  a right  place  for  a young  Catholic  to  go  to 
for  his  education. 

, ^3-  Did  it  strike  you  that  many  of  the  signatories 
r ,,oat  petition  were  themselves  ex-students  of  Trinity 
College? — Well,  there  were  some ; but,  at  the  same 
une,  they  may  not  have  given  as  careful  consideration 
10  the  matter  as  others  have  done. 


9554.  And  they  may  also  have  been  influenced  by  a Doelir. 

feeling  of  affection  for  their  Alma  Mater? — Yes.  . — 

9555.  And  also,  to  some  extent,  by  a consideration  of  June  11, 1902 

the  social  advantages  which  Trinity  College  confers  ? — . 

That  is  quite  true  ; but  that  bait  would  not  catch  me,  T®?01* 
against  the  substantial  objections  I have  put  forward.  c-ujBe  D L 

9556.  It  struck  me  that  considerations  of  that  kind  M'  D-  ’ ’ ' 
might  have  weighed  with  some  persons  who  signed  the 
petition? — Certainly.  There  might  be  a great  many 
explanations  offered  for  it.  I think  the  explanation 

that  has  been  given,  of  the  wish  to  share  in  the  prestige 
of  Trinity  College,  is  a very  intelligible  one ; but  at  the 
same  time  that  does  not  weigh  with  me.  I think  it  is  a 
mistake. 

9557.  In  your  opinion,  is  not  the  idea  of  sharing  in 
the  prestige  of  Trinity  College  an  illusory  one — would 
not  the  two  Colleges  be  distinct? — Yes  ; but  of  course  the 
signature,  “A.M.,  University  of  Dublin,”  would  carry 
weight  with  the  public. 

9558.  But  would  they  not  put  “ M.A.,  T.C.D.,”  after 
their  names  ? — I never  do  that ; I do  not  think  that  is  a 
right  signature. 

9559.  That  is  another  question — we  need  not  enter 
into  that  ? — I think  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity will  back  me  up  in  saying  that  if  I sign  myself  as 
“ M.D.,"  it  should  be  “ University  of  Dublin,”  and  not 
“ Trinity  College,  Dublin.” 

9560.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  would  be  quite  cor- 
rect in  that ; but  there  is  no  need  to  draw  any  distinc- 
tion, because  the  two  expressions  mean  the  same  thing  ? 

— Yes,  my  lord  ; but  what  the  Bishop  suggests  is  that  if 
there  were  two  distinct  Colleges 

9561.  Yes;  no  doubt  “M.D.,  T.C.D.”  would  have  a 
distinct  meaning  then  ? — No  doubt  it  would. 

9562.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healv. — The  “T.C.D."  would 
carry  the  prestige  then? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

9563.  I dare  say  you  agree  with  me  that  it  is  not 
what  you  would  call  a decent  thing  for  any  College  to 
try  to  borrow  the  prestige  of  another  institution,  which 
it  had  no  share  in  creating.  It  is  like  -wearing  a bor- 
rowed suit  of  clothes.  For  my  own  part,  I would 
sooner  wear  my  own  clothes,  even  if  they  were  not  up  to 
the  mark,  than  try  to  appear  decent  in  a borrowed  suit  ? 

— I quite  agree  with  you. 

9564.  Even  if  this  were  a practical  solution  of  the 
question  that  has  been  referred  to  the  Commission,  I 
gather  you  would  not  consider  it  a desirable  solution  for 
Catholics? — I do  not;  and  I have  given  my  reasons. 

9565.  I want  to  emphasise  the  fact  that,  with  your 
great  experience  of  Trinity  College,  you  consider  that 
it  is  a place  dangerous  to  Catholics  ?— I do  ; if  the  peti- 
tion in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  to  be  our  guide — “ Lead  us 
not  into  temptation.” 

_ 9566.  Exactly  so  ; many  may  escape  the  danger,  but 
the  danger  is  there,  and  some  may  succumb  to  it? — 

Yes.  The  best  comment  I can  make  upon  that  is  to 
mention  what,  perhaps,  your  lordship  knows,  that  the 
late  Cardinal  Cullen  said,  when  asked  how  he  had  re- 
mained a Catholic  when  educated  in  a Quaker  School : 

— “ Oh,”  lie  said,  “ Daniel  escaped  in  the  den  of  lions  ; 
the  exception  proves  the  rule.” 

9567.  I suppose  you  have  arrived  at  that  opinion  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Catholic  students  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, under  its  present  constitution,  would  be  without 
any  adequate  instruction  in  religion,  and  you  consider 
that  such  a state  of  things  necessarily  tends  to  indif- 
ference?— Yes.  We  all  tend  downwards,  and  if  not. 
well  held  up  we  go  to  the  bad.  Fortunately  for  me,  I 
lived  under  special  surroundings,  which  saved  me  from 
any  evil  results  ; and  so  have  many  others,  as  you  know- 
by  the  evidence  that  has  been  given. 

9568.  Of  course  it  might  happen  that,  for  the  sons; 
of  parents  who  live  in  Dublin,  and  have  domestic  safe- 
guards, Trinity  College  might  be  a comparatively  safe 
place,  whereas  for  Roman  Catholic  young  men  coming 
from  the  provinces  to  live  within  the  College,  it  would 
be  an  extremely  dangerous  place? — I think  that  is  ob- 
vious ; and  apart  even  from  the  question  of  actual  in- 
jury to  their  faith,  I think  there  is  in  Trinity  College 
a certain  strange  and  humiliating  position,  which  is  not 
good  for  young  Catholic  students.  They  feel  they  do 
non  belong  to  the  mass  of  the  students  ; and  though  they 
may  be  treated,  as  I was  always  treated,  with  the 
greatest  possible  courtesy— I never  heard  a word  to  of- 
fend me — still  I do  not  think  it  is  the  Tight  place  for  a 
young  Catholic. 

9569.  Professor  Lorrain  Smith. — I would  like  to 
have  your  opinion,  as  a medical  man,  on  a statement  we 
have  had  put  before  us,  that  the  Medical  curriculum  of 
the  Royal  University  is  too  severe,  and  deters  many 
students  from  going  up  for  its  examinations  ?— Well, 

2 Y 
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' Dublin.  perhaps  it  is  open  to  question  ; but  I have  been  always 

— — * of  opinion  that  too  much  attention  was  paid  to  what  I 

1902.  might  call  the  collateral  branches  of  study,  and  too 

g.  „ . little  to  the  practical  parts — Medicine,  Surgery,  and 

Richard* 018  Gynrecology  ; and  as  you  have  asked  the  question,  I will 

Cruise  d.l.  teli  y°u-  if  y°u  wil1  permit  me,  why  I split  off  from  the 

h. d.  ’ ' ’’  Royal  University  myself.  I struggled  for  a great  many 

years,  commencing  so  far  back  as  the  3rd  August,  1888, 
when  I put  forward  a notice  of  motion  asking  the  Senate 
of  the  Royal  University  to  consider  the  propriety  of  a 
suitable  examination  of  medical  students  at  the  earlier 
examinations  in  the  practical  subjects  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  in  place  of  leaving  such  tests  to  the  final  ex- 
amination, thus  causing  many  students  to  neglect  or 
postpone  hospital  attendance,  and  the  study  of  those 
practical  subjects  which  are  really  the  most  important 
matters  in  their  course.  I have  always  thought  that 
the  examinations  of  the  Royal  University  were  very 
fine  in  what  I would  call  the  outlying  subjects,  like 
Chemistry,  Botany,  and  so  forth,  and  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  attention  paid  to  insisting  upon  hospital 
work.  Medical  students  are  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the 
world ; they  mostly  only  do  what  they  must  do ; and 
if  you  do  not  so  draft  your  curriculum  that  they  will  be 
compelled  to  attend  to  hospital  work,  they  will  very 
often  neglect  it  It  came  to  my  knowledge  that  grin- 
ders, even  in  Dublin,  were  often  obliged,  owing  to  the 
severity  of  the  examinations  in  collateral  subjects,  to 
advise  their  students  not  to  attend  hospital  as  regu- 
larly as  I would  consider  right,  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  course,  the  result  of  that  being  that  the  " making 
up.”  so  to  speak,  of  the  practical  subjects  was  crowded 
into  a short  period  at  the  end  of  their  curriculum,  hos- 
pital work  being,  to  a large  extent,  neglected.  I wish 
to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  the  practical  work,  and 
especially  hospital  work.  It  is  all  very  well  to  be  an 
excellent  scholar,  to  pass  a fine  examination  in  Physics, 
Botany,  Chemistry,  and  so  on,  but  when  you  come  to  the 
patient’s  bedside,  it  is  what  you  know  of  hospital  work 
that  will  stand  to  you.  I struggled  for  years  to  get  this 
point  carried,  that  there  should  be  an  examination  in 
the  practical  subjects  before  the  last  examination.  When 
the  curriculum  was  a four  years’  curriculum,  that  was 
difficult,  and  I failed  to  do  it.  When  the  five  years’ 
system  was  introduced,  I succeeded,  and  an  examination 
in  practical  subjects  was  directed  to  be  held  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year.  I rejoiced  at  that  very  much.  I 
thought : “ This  will  now  be  a guarantee  that  the  stu- 
dents will  find  it  tlieir  interest  to  attend  to  hospital 
work,  not  merely  as  regards  their  ultimate  success  in 
life,  but  even  as  regards  the  question  of  examination.” 
But,  to  my  amazement,  a petition  from  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  was  presented  against  the  new  regulation ; and 
the  Medical  Sub- Committee,  I regret  to  say,  were 
foolish  enough  to  accede  to  that  petition.  No  doubt 
students  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  have  not  facilities  for 
hospital  work  equal  to  those  afforded  in  Dublin ; and 
that,  presumably,  was  the  cause  of  the  petition  ; but  I 
•could  not  accept  any  person’s  opinion  that  any  system 
which  minimises  the  attention  to  hospital  work  is  a 
•safe  one  ; and  having  fought  that  for  years  in  this  room, 
at  great  loss  of  time,  when  I found  myself  beaten  out  of 
the  field,  I said : “ I won’t  throw  away  time  that  I can 
spend  better,  in  attending  the  Royal  University  meet- 
ings any  more  ” ; and  I did  not.  That  is  the  fault  I 
had  to  find  with  the  Medical  curriculum  of  the  Royal 
University,  and  that,  in  my  opinion — I may  be  wrong, 
but  it  is  my  opinion— arose  from  the  fact  that  in  that 
particular  the  Medical  Sub-Committee  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  over-mastered  by  the  interests  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges. 

8570.  To  which  61  the  Colleges  do  you  refer  when  you 
say  that  the  students  are  unable  to  do  hospital  work  ? — 

I did  not  say  they  were  “ unable,’’  but  that  they  could 
not  compete,  in  that  respect,  with  Dublin.  I would  not 
say  they  were  unable  j they  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  very 
well ; but,  of  course,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Galway  could 
not  compete  with  Dublin  for  hospital  practice. 

9571.  That  is  your  opinion? — That  is  my  impression. 

9572.  Then  may  I take  it  that  if  the  Royal  University 
insisted  on  an  additional  examination  in  Clinical  work, 
before  the  final  examinations,  the  result  would  be  to 
further  increase  the  popularity  of  the  Medical  curri- 
culum of  the  University?— The  question  of  unpopu- 
larity; is  one  thing,  the  question  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
examinations  is  another.  I do  not  think  it  would  make 
the  curriculum  unpopular  to  have  such  an  examination 
as  I describe. 

V573.  The 'matter  I have  on  my  mind  is  this:  a cer- 
tain number  of  students  in  each  year  desire  to  obtain  a 
Medical  qualification,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it  they 


must  go  either  to  a University  or  to  one  of  the  licensing 
bodies.  As  we  know,  a large  number  do  go  to  licensing 
bodies  ; and  we  have  been  told  there  are  defects  in  the 
University  curriculum,  the  removal  of'  which  mioht 
make  it  more  attractive,  so  that  a larger  percentage°of 
die  students  would  go  for  the  University  degree.  Is  it 
your  opinion  that  a change  such  as  you  have  suggested 
that  of  having  a further  examination  in  Clinical  work’ 
would  have  that  result? — I do  not  say  that;  but  it 
would  make  the  University  degree  more  valuable.  It 
would  increase  the  reputation  in  practical  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  its  alumni,  and,  what  is  far  more  important, 
render  them  so  for  practitioners. 

9574.  One  objection  to  the  curriculum  is  that  the  first 
year’s  examination  in  Arts  is  not  only  in  itself  too  diffi- 
cult, but  that  the  regulations  under  which  it  is  de- 
manded are,  in  themselves,  awkward  as  regards  time?— 
I am  sure  that  a great  many  would  agree  with  me  that 
it  is  a great  pity  that  only  one  year  in  Arts  'is  insisted 
upon. 

9575.  You  would  insist  on  more? — Yes  ; I fought  that 
to  the  death  at  the  opening  of  the  University,  together 
with  Dr.  Lyons  and  Sir  John  Banks  ; but  we  were  over- 
mastered by  the  representatives  of  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity. I hold  that  the  man  who  has  a Medical  degree 
from  a University  should  be  a man  of  education,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a mere  licensed  practitioner. 

9576.  It  has  been  suggested  that  even  the  first  exami- 
nation in  Arts  should  not  be  demanded  ? — I am  totally 
opposed  to  that.  If  I could,  I would  require  a degree  in 
Arts. 

9577.  One  other  point.  The  number  of  students  at- 
tending the  Queen’s  Colleges  at  Cork  and  Galway  has 
fallen  off  in  a remarkable  way  since  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity was  founded.  Do  you  connect  the  two  facts  in  any 
way  ?— I am  not  in  a position  to  give  you  a clear  opinion 
about  that.  After  all,  you  know  the  opportunities  in 
Cork  and  Galway  are  small.  Belfast  is  a different 
thing.  The  number  has  not  fallen  off  there. 

9578.  Well,  even  in  Belfast  it  lias  fallen  off  consider- 
ably, though  not  to  the  same  extent.  In  Cork,  the  aver- 
age number  of  students,  before  the  foundation  of  the 
Royal  University,  was  nearly  400  ; it  is  now  only  200. 
In  Galway  it  was  200,  and  it  has  fallen  off  to  100?— I 
could  expect  nothing  else  ; I do  not  think  the  opportuni- 
ties of  students  in  Cork  and  Galway  are  equal  to  what 
they  are  in  Dublin. 

9579.  But  previous  to  the  existence  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity they  were  successful  ? — I never  could  look  upon 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Cork  and  Galway  as  successful. 

9580.  I am  speaking  as  far  as  the  number  of  students 
is  concerned? — I do  not  consider  that  numbers  are  al- 
ways an  indication  of  success.  Quality  should  come 
before  number. 

9581.  Still,  the  number  of  students  showed  that  they 
were  more  popular  at  that  time? — I could  not  accept 
that  as  an  argument  in  their  favour.  "What  I would 
accept  would  be  the  high  quality  of  the  men  they  turned 
out. 

9582.  Nevertheless,  you  could  not  say  they  were  a 
failure,  as  regards  numbers,  at  the  time  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity was  founded?— I suppose  the  Royal  University 
would  never  have  been  founded,  were  it  not  that  the  Col- 
leges were  looked  upon  as  failures. 

9583.  You  could  hardly  call  a College  with  400  stu- 
dents a failure? — It  would  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
money  they  had  at  their  disposal  to  offer  attractions  to 
students.  But  certainly  the  quality  of  the  education 
was  very  different  from  what  I would  wish  to  see  it.  I 
must  again  remark  that  quantity  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  quality. 

9584.  Dr.  Starkie. — You  have  stated,  at  considerable 
length,  and  with  great  lucidity,  your  objection  to  a 
Catholic  College  under  the  Royal  University.  You 
think  it  would  not  be  a final  or  satisfactory  settle- 
ment ; and  you  said  you  were  influenced  to  adopt  this 
view  by  your  experience  of  the  working  of  the  mixed 
Senate  of  the  Royal  University  during  the  last  twenty 
years?— I do  not  think  I used  the  expression  “Mixed 
Senate  ” ; but  if  you  wish  to  use  it,  I accept',  it-  * 
think  a mixed  Senate  of  that  kind  is  certain  to  lead  to 
unpleasant  contentions.  I do  not  speak  of  competition, 

I am  speaking  of  contention  ; I do  not  think  contention 
is  conducive  to  success.  _ 

9585.  Supposing  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University 
were  entirely  reconstituted,  on  different  lines  ; and  sup- 
posing the  Colleges  which  are  at  present, _ to  a certain  ex- 
tent, in  a condition  of  servitude,  I might  say,  to  tne 
University,  should  be  freed  from  the  control  of  t*1 
Senate  in  several  important  respects — for  instance,  i 
the  holding  of  their  own  examinations,  fixing  their  own 
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Colleges  by  their  own  Professors,  with  the  aid  of  extern 
Examiners,  do  you  think  that  under  those  circum- 
stances, your  objection  to  a federal  University  would  be 
very  much  diminished  ? — I am  not  certain  that  it  would. 
Of  course,  one  would  have  to  think  out  what  the  rami- 
fications of  the  working  of  such  a scheme  would  be.  I 
take  Trinity  as  a very  successful  University;  and  I 
wculd  like  to  see  a similar  University  established  for 
Catholics  as  Trinity  is  for  Protestants.  I think  the 
element  of  contention  that  arises  from  the  constitution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University,  which  I have  seen 
myself  during  the  course  of  its  existence— -the  contention 
that  arises  from  the  alternation  of  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants, is  fatal  to  the  successful  working  of  that  in- 
stitution. 

9586.  I might  say  I am  thoroughly  of  that  opinion 
myself ; but  supposing  it  were  possible  to  have  inde- 
pendence in  the  Colleges — I wish  to  avoid  the  word 
“ autonomy,”  of  which  we  have,  perhaps,  heard  too 
much — and  supposing  it  were  possible  to  have  an 
academic  Senate,  not  constituted  on  religious  lines, 
but  consisting  of  a .few  men  elected  by  the  affi- 
liated Colleges,  of  distinction  and  weight,  whose  duties 
should  be  merely  a general  supervision  of  the  course 
of  studies  in  tire  different  Colleges,  without  in- 
terfering in  the  least  with  the  independence  of  the  Pro- 
fessors, and  not  interfering  with  the  free  development 
of  the  Colleges  upon  their  own  lines — which  you  and  I, 
and  I hope  everybody,  would  agree  is  a matter  of  great 
importance — would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  a body  of 
that  kind  such,  we  will  say,  as  the  Council  of  Educa- 
tion. which  was  suggested  for  Scotland  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  of  1878 ; a Council  nominated  by 
the  four  Colleges,  which  should  exercise  a merely  super- 
visory power  ? — The  question  you  ask  is  a difficult  one 
to  answer.  It  looks  into  a great  deal  of  future,  and  no 
one  could  tell  how  it  would  work.  As  regards  the 
Scotch  analogy- you  have  suggested,  there  is  not  the  same 
religious  difficulty  in  Scotland  as  in  Ireland.  The  more 
I have  thought  the  matter  out,  the  more  firmly  I cling 
to  the  idea  I have  expressed,  that  Trinity  College  and 
the  University  of  Dublin  are  a . most  excellent  institution 
for  Protestants,  and  that  we  should  have  a similar  one 
for  Catholics. 

9587.  I quite  understand  that  that  is,  ideally,  prefer- 
able ; but  supposing  statesmen,  who,  we  all  know,  are 

very  weak-kneed  individuals (Witness). — I quite 

agree  with  you  in  that. 

9588.  Supposing  they  were  influenced  by  the  im- 
mense opposition  in  certain  parts  of  the  country, 
not  only  to  the  establishment  of  , a University 
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for  Catholics,  but  also  a University  for  Presby- 
terians in  Belfast — supposing  statesmen  were  influenced 
by  that  opposition,  and  refused  to  take  up  your  ideal 
scheme,  do  you  think  a scheme  such  as  I have  outlined 
to  you  would  have  a great  number  of  the  advantages 
of  a separate  University,  without  the  immense  disad- 
vantages and  evils  of  the  present  Royal  University? — 
It  would  be  an  experiment  to  try ; but  what  I oppose  is 
experiment,  because  we  have  already  had  too  much  ex- 
periment. I do  not  think  the  scheme  you  have  formu- 
lated would  be  a success,  any  more  than  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  or  the  Royal  University. 

9589.  Should  you  prefer  nothing  being  done  to 
having  a scheme  of  that  kind  tried,  which,  at  any  rate, 
holds  out  a possibility  of  development?  It-  has  been 
suggested  to  us  that  a scheme  of  that  kind,  where 
you  would  have  independent  Colleges  very  loosely  con- 
nected together,  would  have  a tendency,  at  any  rate,  if 
circumstances  proved  favourable,  to  produce  separate 
Universities,  when  those  Colleges  were  strong  enough 
to  justify  complete  independence.  Don’t  you  think 
that,  after  perhaps  five  or  ten  years,  as  in  the  case  of 
thp  Victoria  University,  in  England,  the  College  in 
Belfast,  if  strong  enough,  would  apply  to  Government 
for  a Charter  of  independence,  and  so  would  a Catholic 
College  in  Dublin?- — That  is  all  a question.  It  might 
or  might  not ; and  in  the  meanwhile,  time  would  be  lost. 

9590.  Not  lost  ? — Well,  I think,  to  a great  extent,  it 
wculd  be. 

9591.  If  the  Colleges  were  testing  their  wings  in  the 
meanwhile,  you  could  not  say  time  would  be  lost.  As 
you  are  aware,  Mr.  Wyse  accepted  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
though  they  did  not  come  up  to  his  ideal  ? — Mr.  Wyse 
merely  took  them  because  he  could  not  get  better.  He 
took  them  because  he  could  get  no  more ; he  did  not 
" accept  ” them. 

9592.  We  have  no  proof  of. that? — I think  I can  give 
you  proof  of  it.  In  my  opinion  fifty  years,  and  a large 
amount  of  public  money,  have  been  wasted  in  experi- 
ments, between  the  Queen’s  Colleges  and  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity, to  settle  the  question  of  higher  education  for 
Catholics ; and  I don’t  feel  disposed  to  recommend  any 
further  experiments. 

9593.  In  the  case  of  a Catholic  College,  if  indepen- 
dent, there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  its  devoting 
as  much  time  to  religions  instruction  as  those  in  autho- 
rity might  consider  desirable? — Well,  I may  be  right, 
or  I may  be  wrong ; but  in  my  opinion  the  only  true 
solution,  of  the  question  would  be  the  establishment  of  a 
University,  mainly  for  Catholics.  That  is  my  settled 
conviction. 

withdrew. 


Thomas  Myles,  Esq.,  .m.d.,  Fellow  and  ex-President  of  the  Royal  Coll'.ge  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  and 
Sir  Charles  Cameron,  c.b.,  m.d.,  f. r.c.p.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and.  Hygiene,  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland,  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  Public  Analyst  for  the  City  of  Dublin, 
examined. 


9594.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Would  you  kindly  pro- 
ceed to  state  your  views  regarding  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, which,  I understand,  you  represent,  in  so  far 
as  they  may  relate  to  the  question  of  University  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  which  is  before  our  Commission  ? — Mr. 
Myles — Our  principal  object  is  to  defend  the  interests 
of  our  College.  The  College,  as  a College,  has  not  the 
least  intention  of  expressing  any  opinion,  either  for 
or  against  the  endowment  of  a Catholic  University. 
As  individuals,  some  of  us  have  very  strong  opinions 
on  the  subject;  but  we  don’t  intend,  as  a body,  to 
offer  either  opposition  or  support;  but  we  do  contend 
that  if.  a scheme  be  established  which,  by  the  endowment 
of  our  strongest  rival  Medical  Schools,  would  enable 
them  to  compete  on  terms  of  greater  advantage  with 
ns,  then  we  claim,  as  a non-sectarian  body,  the.  right 
to  step  in  and  ask  State  assistance.  If  you  wish,  I 
will  develop  that  point. 

9595.  Certainly,  from  -that  point  of  view? — The 
school  of  the  College  of  Surgeons . has  existed  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  fulfils  a useful  function.  Our 
College  is  absolutely  non-sectarian,  and  consists  of 
Licentiates  and,  of  Fellows,  and  its  governing  body  is 
elected  on  the  most  democratic  basis  by  the  Fellows  of 
the  College.  It  has  no  Government  grant.  Sir  Charles 
Cameron.wiU  refer  to  the  early  days  of  the  pollege,  and 
tell  how  its  foundation  was  brought  about.  A,t  the  present 
moment  it  is  not  in  receipt  of  any.  State  aid,  , is  not  under 
the  patronage  of.  any  sectarian  body,  and . it  has  no 
politics.  Stqdenta  come  to  it  from. all  parts  of  the 


country,  and  there  is  no  test  of  any  kind,  except  their 
capacity  to  pass  the  Matriculation  examination,  and 
to  go  through  its  curriculum.  We  contend  that  the 
College  occupies  a neutral  position  between  the  conflict- 
ing parties  in  Ireland,  and  ought  not  to  be  abolished 
or  hampered  in  its  action  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
serves to  be  encouraged.  That  is  our  principal  conten- 
tion. At  the  present  moment  we  are  in  competition 
practically  with  the  School  of  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin, the  Cecilia-street  School,  and  the  Schools  of  Bel- 
fast, Galway,  and  Cork,  and  with  English  and  Scotch 
Colleges.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out  that 
the  Trinity  College  Medical  School  has  an  enormous 
endowment,  and,  consequently,  it  is  able  to  attract  very 
capable  men  to  its  Chairs.  The  Catholic  School  of 
Medicine,  which  has  been  a brilliantly  successful 
school,  has  also  an  indirect  endowment  through  the 
connection  of  its  Professors  with  the  Royal  University. 
That  endowment,  I should  think,  will  amount  to  an 
average  of  about  £150  per  annum  per  Chair.  I should 
think  that  the  receipts  from  some  of  the  Chairs  would 
not  be  equal  to,  or  certainly  not  much  more,  than  the 
indirect  endowment  which  they  have  from  the  Royal 
-University.  Our  Sohool.has  none  of  these  advantages  ; 
yet  our  School  manages,  in  fair  competition,  to  hold 
its.  own.  • But.  if-  you  should  give,  in  connection  with  a 
new  University,  a grant  for  the  equipment  of  modern 
laboratories  for  pathological . work  . and  scientific  re- 
search generally,  then  I Rave  very  little  doubt  that  in 
-face  of  such  competition  Qur  School  would  rapidly,  and 
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rightly,  go  to  the  wall— I say  rightly  because,  if  in- 
ferior in  its  equipments,  it  should  go  to  the  wall.  What 
we  say,  therefore,  is,  that  it  should  not  be  put  in  a 
position  of  inferiority,  and  that  a non-sectarian  body 
should  have  as  good  a claim  for  State  aid  as  a purely 
sectarian  institution. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron — I do  not  wish  to  go  over  the 
ground  already  covered  by  Mr.  Myles  ; but  I desire  to 
point  out  that  the  College  has  received  very  substantial 
support  by  means  of  Government  grants  in  former  times. 
It  was  founded  in  the  year  1784,  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  and  furnishing  surgeons  for  the 
use  of  His  Majesty’s  navy  and  army,  and  also  for 
various  public  services,  and  for  the  general  public. 
The  Irish  Parliament,  very  shortly  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  College,  gave  grants  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a School  of  Surgery  in  connection  with  the 
College.  At  that  time  the  education  of  surgeons  was 
very  imperfect,  both  professionally  and  with  regard  to 
Arts.  The  College  of  Surgeons,  very  early  in  its  his- 
tory, insisted  on  an  examination  in  general  education. 
So  impressed  was  Parliament,  after  the  union  of  the 
two  countries,  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  surgeons 
educated  properly,  and  that  ample  means  for  the  pur- 
pose should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  College, 
that  a series  of  grants,  amouning  to  over  £30,000,  from 
the  Treasury  was  given  from  time  to  time,  by  means  of 
which  the  College  in  Stephen’s-green  was  established, 
and  the  School  of  Surgery  also  established  there,  and 
these  grants  continu-  d ud  to  near  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  last  centufy.  We  have,  therefore,  a 
precedent  for  giving  us  grants  to  carry  out  the  objects 
of  the  College.  Whut  we  feel  is  that,  now  that  these 
grants  are  no  longer  either  asked  for  or  granted,  we  are 
now  dependent  solely  on  the  income  derived  from  the 
fees  charged  for  the  diplomas  of  the  College.  A por- 
tion of  this  income  is  used  for  maintaining  the  School 
of  the  College.  The  School  is  not  a means  of  income 
to  the  College,  but  is,  in  fact,  a source  of  expenditure. 
The  College  desires  to  have  the  School  of  Surgery  at- 
tached to  it  in  order  that  it  may  regulate  the  conduct 
of  the’  Technical  Education  that  is  given  in  it.  It  is 
not  a private  school  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  Its  Pro- 
fessors are  all  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  College, 
who  act  for  the  body  of  the  Fellows  at  large.  It  is 
most  desirable  to  have  the  schools  in  which  Medical 
men  receive  their  education  under  the  control  of  some 
competent  authority ; in  the  interests  of  the  general 
public  it  is  desirable  that  that  should  be  the  case. 
What  we  feel  is  this ; that  we  are  now  mainly  depen- 
dent on  the  fees  received  from  the  issue  of  our  diplomas, 
and,  having  but  a very  slender  estate,  producing  no 
more  than  £200  or  £300  a year,  we  feel  if  there  is  any 
amply-endowed  Medical  School  established  in  the  city 
of  Dublin  or  any  part  of  Ireland,  that  the  lower  fees 
which  would  in  all  probability  be  charged  would  attract 
a great  number  of  our  students  away,  and  our  School 
would  not  be  supported  properly.  Those  who  desire 
to  come  to  a non-sectarian  institution  would  not  be 
adequately  instructed  there,  because  in  the  first  place 
there  would  not  be  the  means  to  pay  competent  teachers, 
and  secondly,  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  School  could 
not  be  met  from  the  diminished  revenue  of  the  College. 
Therefore,  although  we  express  no  opinion  one  way  or 
the  other  with  regard  to  the  foundation  of  a teaching 
University  of  any  kind,  sectarian  or  non-sectarian,  we 
feel  that  if  public  funds  are  given  for  the  purpose  of 
•educating  men  in  professions  by  which  they  can  earn 
their  livelihood,  not  merely  in  Arts,  but  in  paying  pro- 
fessions, that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  public  inte- 
rests if  the  School  in  the  College  of  Surgeons  were  not 
granted  some  compensation  for  the  loss  that  would  in- 
evitably be  incurred  by  the  endowment  of  such  schools. 

9596.  Mr.  Justice  Maddest. — iAt  present  you  are 
an  independent  teaching  body  for  the  Medical  profes- 
sion ? — Perfectly  independent ; and  we  receive  no 
grants,  nor  have  we  asked  for  any,  since  the  foundation 
of  the  College  in  Stephen’s-green,  from  public  funds ; 
but  we  feel  we  have  a kind  of  a claim  from  our  origin, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  Parliamentary  grants  were  given 
from  time  to  time,  so  long  as  they  were  required. 
When  we  could  do  without  them  we  did  without  them, 
and  we  have  not  been  getting  any  grants  for  sixty  years. 
But  if  we  are  placed  in  different  circumstances,  and  if 
the  School’s  very  existence  is  imperilled,  we  feel  then 
we  have  a legitimate  claim  for  substantial  pecuniary 
support. 

9598.  Tour  claim  is  that  if  the  State  exposes  you  to 
increased  competition,  it  ought  to  have  regard  to  that 
fact,  and  enable  you  to  maintain  your  relative  position? 


—Yes ; we  say  we  should  not  be  exposed  to  an  unfair 
competition. 

9599.  Unfair,  I suppose,  only  in  the  sense  that  the 
fees  would  be  lower— disadvantageous  competition  ?- 
Precisely ; disadvantageous  competition. 

9600.  But  not  unfair  in  any  other  sense  ?— Mr.  Hylu. 
— Oh  no,  we  don’t  object  in  the  least  to  competition, 
It  is  more  the  diminution  of  fees. 


9601.  Your  point  is  that  it  would  be  unfair  of  the 
State  to  expose  you  to  competition  without  putting 
you  on  an  equality? — Yes  ; wo  don’t  fear  any  competi- 
tion, if  we  are  put  in  a position  to  meet  it. 

9602.  Is  there  any  other  matter  connected  with  Medi- 
cal Education  which  you  think  would  be  useful  to  bring 
before  us,  having  regard  to  the  scope  of  our  inquiry?— 
The  preliminary  teaching  of  Science  throughout  Ireland 
at  the  present  moment  is  very  defective— not  only  de- 
fective in  the  ordinary  schools,  but  defective  in  prac- 
tically all  the  Medical  Schools,  except  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, where  they  have  opportunities  for  carrying  it  out. 
Certainly,  in  all  the  minor  schools  it  is  defective. 

9603.  Do  you  mean  the  minor  Medical  schools?— 
Yes.  That  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  to  carry  it  out 
properly  requires  a large  endowment.  We  have  got 
estimates,  and  find  that  for  such  subjects  as  Pathology, 
to  build  a Pathological  laboratory  would  require  at  least 
£10.000.  Our  College  has  no  chance  of  finding  £10,000, 
unless  we  could  get  a Mr.  Carnegie  to  give  it  to  us. 

9604.  That  is  a branch  of  the  main  question— you 
would  be  unable  to  maintain  your  position  without 
some  financial  support  ? — Yes  ; what  we  contend  for 
is  that  between  the  rival  factions,  so  to  speak,  between 
the  denominational  extremes,  our  College  occupies  a 
neutral  position,  and  that  it  is  neither  wise  nor  just 
that  either  side  should  have  a highly-endowed  College, 
unless  we  were  put  in  a similar  position.  Trinity  Col- 
lege has  a highly-endowed  Medical  School,  and  if  we 
are  to  have  another  endowed  College,  on  the  other  side, 
we  would  be  crushed  between  the  upper  and  the  nether 
millstone ; and  we  contend  that  it  is  not  for  the  inte- 
rest, either  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
nor  of  the  profession,  that  a neutral  non-sectarian  body 
should  be  exposed  to  competition  of  such  a character. 
All  we  ask  is  that  if  a grant  be  given  by  the  State  to 
denominational  Universities,  a grant  should  also  be 
given  to  us,  to  enable  us  to  meet  them  in  fair  competi- 
tion. We  ask  for  nothing  more. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. — Another  point  is,  that  if  our 
College  is  allowed  to  languish  because  of  the  superior 
position  of  University  teaching  bodice,  the  large  pro- 
portion of  Medical  students  who  do  not  wish  to  become 
graduates  of  a University  would  have  really  no  place 
to  go  to.  They  would  be  compelled,  whether  they 
lik«L  it  or  not,  to  go  to  a University.  _ I myself  look 
favourably  on  graduation  in  a University ; but  great 
numbers  of  persons  have  not  the  means  of  getting  a 
University  Education,  and  all  that  class  of  persons 
would  have  no  place  to  go  to,  because  I think  our  Col- 
lege would  have  to  be  closed  up. 

9606.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Heady.— I suppose  you  think 

it  desirable,  speaking  merely  on  the  merits  of. the  ques- 
tion, and  in  the  public  interest,  that  if  Medical  stu- 
dents are  to  be  educated  at  all,  they  ought  to  be  edu- 
cated in  the  very  best  style,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  best 
teachers  obtainable,  and  with  the  best  appliances? 
Certainly.  ... 

9607.  Suppose,  then,  we  find  a school  like  Cecuia- 

street,  which  has  now  nearly  300  students,  destitu  e 
of  appliances,  and  having  no  means  of  obtaining  them, 
would  you  not  think  it  desirable,  in  the  interests  o 
Medical  education,  that  they  should  have  the  means  o 
obtaining  the  best  appliances  and  the  best  teaching 
Certainly.  ..  . v. 

9603.  And  they  have  got  a right  on  the  merits  to 
as  well-endowed  a school  as  Trinity  College?  ry 


9609.  I merely  add  bo  that,  that  I think  your  claim 
that  your  school  also  should  get  some  assistance  is 
an  unreasonable  one? — We  claim  simply  the  same. 

9610.  Professor  Lobrain  Smith. — There  is  one  4U 
tion,  Sir  Charles,  not  on  the  main  question,  out  **. 
which  I should  like  your  opinion.  You  are  an 

ner  in  Hygiene  in  the  Royal  University  ? — I a®- 

9611.  How  do  you  account  for  the  faot  that  p . ^ 
c&llv  no  candidates  come  up  for  the  diploma  of 

in  the  Royal  University? — From  the  general  op 
that  the  subjects  are  not  considered  to  be  strictly 161  ... 
to  Hygiene,  and  that  the  examinations  are  too 
in  Engineering,  Geology,  and  those  subjects. 
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MINUTES  OF 

9612.  I need  not  say  I quite  agree  with  you  in  that ; 
■what  remedy  do  you  propose  ?— The  remedy  I would 
suggest  is,  that  the  questions  put  should  be  more  like 
■what  are  put  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  the 
examinations  held  by  the  two  Colleges  hero  in  Dublin 
and  in  London,  that  is,  more  with  regard  to  the  duties 
of  a medical  officer  of  health. 

9613.  You  would  agree  with  the  opinion  that  it  is 
very  desirable  the  University  should  encourage  the 
■study  of  Hygiene  ? — I do  ; I very  much  regret  that  so 
lew  candidates  come  forward  in  this  University,  con- 
sidering the  large  number  of  candidates  for  the  ordinary 
medical  degrees. 

9614.  And  that  it  is  a very  desirable  thing,  from 
the  professional  point  of  view,  that  a large  number 
should  go  into  that  branch  of  tlie  curriculum  ? — Yes.  I 
acted  for  many  years  as  an  Examiner  for  that  diploma 

The  Witness 


EVIDENCE.  3il 

in  the  University  of  Cambridge ; and  the  Examiners 
consisted  solely  of  four  medical  men,  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  wants  of  a medical  officer  of  health, 
but  in  this  University  the  examination  is  conducted 
largely,  not  by  medical  men,  but  by  engineers  and 
other  experts,  who  ask  questions  that-  the  ordinary 
medical  officer  of  health  sometimes  would  not  be  able 
to  reply  to. 

9615.  For  instance,  I notice  they  require  Geology? — 
Yes. 

9616.  You  would  consider  that  is  unnecessary  ? — Yes, 
because  the  ordinary  meldical  student  has  no  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  Geology,  or  hearing  any  lectures 
upon  the  subject.  In  Cambridge,  where  I was  for 
about  eight  years,  I never  heard  a geological  question 
asked. 

withdrew. 


0.  Yelverton  Pearson,  Esq.,  m.d.,  m.ch.,  f.r.c.s.e.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, Queen’s  College,  Cork,  further  examined. 


9517.  Professor  Lorrain  Smith. — Professor  Pearson, 
you  wish  to  supplement  the  evidence  that  you  gave 
on  a former  occasion  in  regard  to  the  Medical  School  in 
Cork  1 — Yes  ; and  in  the  first  place,  I wish  to  show 
that,  while  on  the  former  occasion  I came  before  you  in 
my  individual  capacity,  both  myself  and  Professor 
Cummins  now  come  here  in  a representative  capacity. 

9618.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  say  in  what 
capacity  ? — This  (produced)  is  a resolution  nassed  by  the 
corporate  body  of  the  College,  appointing  Professor 
Cummins,  Professor  Corby,  and  myself  to  represent  to 
you  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  College.  Then  this 
'(produced)  is  a copy  of  a resolution  passed  by  the 
medical  staff  of  the  North  Infirmary,  of  which  I am 
a member,  asking  me  to  represent  the  medical  sbaff  as 
far  as  the  North  Infirmary  is  concerned.  Thera  are 
also  some  other  hospitals  that  I am  personally  connected 
with  that  I may  allude  to.  For  instance,  I am  Secretary 
to  the  Cork  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  I wiE  briefly  allude 
to  that. 

9619.  You  propose  to  give  us  evidence  as  to  the  facil- 
ities that-  exiat  in  Cork  for  giving  a complete  medical 
education  ? — Yes. 

9620.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  develop  your 
argument  in  your  own  way  ? — I wish  to  point  out  that 
our  special  object  in  bringing  this  matter  under  your 
notice  is,  that  some  evidence  has  been  already  published 
by  the  Commission,  indicating  that  Cork  was  not  in  a 
position  to  afford  a complete  medical  education.  We 
are  here  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  that,  and  showing 
that  Cork  is,  arid  has  been,  giving  a very  complete 
medical  education  ; that  it  is  in  a position  to  give, 
perhaps,  a still  better  medical  education,  if  further 
facilities  are  afforded,  and,  in  fact,  that  it  need  not 
be  second  to  any  Medical  School  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  I wish  to  point  out  that  the  Medical  School 
includes  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  College,  arid  the 
various  clinical  hospitals.  The  hospitals,  as  is  custom- 
ary in  other  places,  are  not  under  the  control  of  the 
corporate  body  of  the  College.  They  are  distinct  insti- 
tutions, bub,  of  course,  instruction  is  given  there  at 
such  times  ns  will  not  clash  with  the  lectures  aiid  teach- 
ing of  the  'College.  I want  to  allude  to  the  figures 
regarding  the  development  of  medical  teaching  in  Cork 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  I am  personally 
acquainted  with  it  since  the  year  1874,  when  I first 
became  a medical  student,  and  a reference  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  late  Doctor  Sullivan,  President  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  will  show  that  a large  number  of 
changes  were  effected  in  the  College  during  his  time  as 
President.  They  took  place  also  during  my  time,  when 
the  dissecting  room  was  increased  in-  size  to  double  its 
original  capacity.  It  is  now  a room  of  1B0  feet  in 
length,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  dissecting 
rooms  in  Ireland.  There  was  a large  museum  also 
built  for  Anatomy  and  Pathology.  Alterations  were 
made  in  the  various  lecture  rooms,  to  give  increased 
accommodation,  and  several  laboratories  were  estab- 
lished. The  first  Physiological  laboratory  in  Ireland 
was  established  in  Cork.  Then  a laboratory  for  Practi- 
cal Pharmacy  anld  Materia  Medica  has  been  established 
m the  Medica]  School.  The  Biological  laboratory  was 
established  during  Doctor  Sullivan’s  Presidency,  and 
also  the  plant  house  in  connection  with  that.  Then, 
mwe  recently,  a Pathological  laboratory  was  estab- 
lished, and  I have  already  given  evidence  to  show  that 
we  provided  a lecturer  in  Pathology,  Who  devoted  his 

* See  page  532. 


time  to  the  teaching  of  Pathology  exclusively  ; and,  m 
addition  to  that,  I pointed  out  that  lec- 

turers were  appointed  in  various  subjects  which 
had  been  added  to  the  medical  curriculum 

— lecturers  in  Ophthalmology,  Sanitary  Science,  and 
Psychological  Medicine.  The  lecturer  in  Psychological 
Medicine  carries  on  his  work  in  the  district  lunatic 
asylum,  and  not  in  the  College.  I wish  to  allude  to  the 
equipment  of  the  various  departments  of  the  College 
more  in  detail.  Before  doing  so,  I want  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  the  Commission  the  effect  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Queen’s  University,  and  the  system 
of  the  Royal  University,  on  the  Medical  School,  and  on 
the  number  of  students  taking  University  degrees.  I have 
drawn  up  here  a table,*  and  from  the  materials  contained 
in  the  table  I have  had  this  chart  (produced)  con- 
structed, t The  table  shows  the  number  of  First  Year’s 
medical  students,  and  the  total  number  of  students  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  in 
each  of  the  thirty  years  commencing  1872-73.  From  the 
numbers  contained  in  that  table  this  chart  has  been  con- 
structed, in  order  to  show  the  relationship  the  number  of 
students  in  Cork  bears  to  the  numbers  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  upper  line  represents  the  fluctua- 
tion of  the  number  of  medical  students  who  registered 
each  year  in  England,  the  red  line  shows  the  correspond- 
ing numbers  for  Scotland,  and  the  blue  line  for  Ireland. 
The  green  line  underneath  represents  the  number  of 
First  Year  medical  students  that  entered  the  College 
for  each  of  the  corresponding  years.  You  will  see  a 
considerable  fluctuation  takes  place  throughout  the  whole 
United  Kingdom,  and  for  some  parts  that  fluctuation 
corresponds  for  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  not  .altogetOver,  the  number  of  First 
Year’s  students  in  Cork  corresponds  to  that.  You  will 
find,  also,  that  there  are  points  of  departure.  I par- 
ticularly draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  largest 
number  of  medical  students  that  entered  the  College, 
as  shown  here,  was  in  the  year  1881,  which  corresponds 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Queen’s  University,  and  that 
then  we  had  a very  rapid  decline.  No  doubt  there  was 
a decline  generally  in  Ireland  at  that  time,  while  the 
numbers  in  Scotland  were  increasing. 

9621.  Most  Rev.  Dt.  Healt. — Oan  you  give  any 
explanation  of  the  increase  in  number  of  medical  stu- 
dents to  121  and  the  falling  suddenly  to  fifty-nine, 
from  1881-82  to  1887-88? — 1 think  the  increase  was 
partially  the  result  of  a general  increase.  You  will 
find  it  corresponds  with  the  rise  throughout  Ireland 
generally.  That  would  partly  account  for  it.  I think 
it  was  partly  accounted  for  also  by  the  anticipation  of 
changes  that  might  be  made  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Royal1  University. 

9622.  And  perhaps  getting  degrees  by  a kind  of  grace, 
or  the  hope  of  getting  them? — I ’don’t  know  about 
that. 

9625.  I only  wanted  to  know.  At  all  events  it  was 
a remarkable  thing? — 'Yes,  a very  remarkable  decline 
took  place  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Queen’s. 

9624.  Professor  Lorrain  Smith. — That  decline  has 
been  more  or  less  continuous? — You  wiE  notice  that 
our  numbers  are  going  up  again  this  year.  We  have 
fifty-one  students  of  the  first  year,  which,  compared 
with  the  immediately  preceding  year,  shows  a consider- 
able increase. 

+ See  page  532. 
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Cublin  9625-  Does  the  number  of  First  Year’s  entering 

’ students  exactly  represent  the  increase  in  your  students 

June  11,1902.  as  a whole  in  the  College? — 'No;  I give  you  that  in  a 
* — separate  column.  The  entrances  only  give  you  the  First 

11  Year’s  students,  for  it  was  the  only  thing  that  I could 
w n'T,!’™'  c<MnP»r®  with  the  total  number  registered  in  Ireland. 

'*  ‘ 9626,  Most  Rev.  'Dr.  Healy. — Do  you  think  has  the 

hope  of  some  of  your  students  getting  positions  under 
the  popular  bodies  now  constituted  anything  to  do  with 
that  recent  increase? — I do  not  know,  my  lord.  I have 
not  thought  of  the  matter  in  that  view.  I have  pointed 
out  how,  of  course,  the  general  decline  in  the  number 
of  medical  students  in  Del  and  would  naturally  affect 
Cork.  In  the  Summary  here  I allude  to  the  influence 
of  the  introduction  of  the  five  years'  system  on  medical 
education.  That  has,  no  doubt,  had  an  influence,  I 
won’t  say  in  diminishing  the  number  of  medical  stu- 
dents throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  so  much  ns 
in  preventing,  perhaps,  an  increase  that  otherwise  might 
have  taken  place.  The  increased  period  of  study  that 
is  now  required  by  the  Medical  Council,  and  the  in- 
creased cost  of  medical  education,  .for  a medical  edu- 
cation extending  over  five  years,  the  cost  is  greater, 
and  the  introduction  of  courses  of  study  which  were 
not  required  many  years  ago,  has  naturally  added 
to  the  cost  of  a medical  education.  The  unpopularity 
of  the  medical  service,  and  particularly  of  the  Army 
medical  service,  under  previous  warrants,  I have  no 
doubt,  has  influenced  to  a considerable  extent  the 
number  of  our  students.  A very  large  proportion  of 
the  graduates  from  the  Queen's  College  have  gone  into 
the  public  service,  and  I think  it  is  not  unlikely,  under 
the  present  warrant,  there  will  be  an  influence  in  the 
direction  of  an  increase.  I think  the  recent  warrant 
will  probably  be  regarded  in  a more  favourable  light 
than  previous  warrants. 

I now  come  to  the  present  position  of  the  Cork  Medi- 
cal SchopI  to  afford  a complete  medical  education.  I 
Wish  to  deal,  under  that  head,  with  the  equipment  of 
the  various  departments  in  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the 
College,  anld  then1  with  the  material  available  for  clinical 
teaching  in  Cork,  as  compared  with  other  Medical 
Schools.  In  the  first  place,  I wish  to  allude  to  the 
preliminary  subjects  of  medical  education.  The  equip- 
ment  of  the  Natural  History  and  Biological  department 
in  Cork  is  very  complete.  There  is  an  excellent 
laboratory,  and  there  is  an  excellent  Natural  History 
museum.  W©  have  extensive  plant  houses,  which  are 
furnished  with  a large  collection  of  tropical  and  other 
p.ants,  and  there,  is  also  a large  botanical  garden  in  the 
grounds,  which  is  systematically  laild  out  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  chemical  department  affords 
a complete  education  as  far  as  medical  students 
are  concerned,  though,  as  I pointed  out  before,  the 
laboratory  itself  is  not  all  that  wo  could  desire.  We  want 
a new  chemical  laboratory.  Them,  the  Physical  de- 
partment is  very  well  equipped  with  apparatus,  but 
the  Professor  is  obliged  to  utilise  the  place  where  the 
apparatus  is  kept  as  a laboratory.  There  is  no  distinct 
aboratory  for  the  class  of  students,  anld  that  certainly 
is  a wont, 

9627.  Professor  Lomiain  Smith.— You  want  a new 
building  for  Chemistry  and  Physics?— We  want  a new 
building  for  Chemistry,  and  we  want  a laboratory  for 
Physics.  The  reports  of  the  late  President  Sullivan 
^llshow  that  he  was  anxious,  many  years  ago,  to  have 
a Chair  of  Physiology  established,  and  to  separate  the 
teaching  of  Physiology  from  that  of  Anatomy.  The 
recommendation  has  never  been  carried  out.  I wish  to 
say  that  the  teaching  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in 
the  College  has  been  carried  out,  in  my  opinion — and  I 
am  very  intimately  acquainted  with  it,  for  I was  de- 
monstrator under  Professor  Charles  for  six  years — in  a 
very  thorough  manner  indeed,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Professor  has  had  to  deal  with  those  two  subjects.  I do 
not  think  it  fair  to  any  man  at  the  present  time  to  ask 
him  to  teach  Physiology  and  Practical  Physiology,  and 
also  to  be  responsible  for  the  Anatomical  School.  If  any 
c'lan£e  .m  that  .wfy  were  made  the  present  Professor 
snoula,  in  my  opinion,  be  amply  compensated  for  the  loss 
sustamed  by  the  separation  of  the  Chairs  in  the  way  of 
saidem  s fees  and  should  also  receive  facilities,  which 
he  does  not  at  present  possess,  in  the  way  of  assistants. 
When  a-  Professor  has  to.  do  an  amount  of  work  that 
ought  not  to  be  expected  from  any  one  Professor  he 
ought  to  ,have  paid  assistants  under  him;  and  if’ the 
Chairs  were  separated,  of  . course,  there  ought  also  be 
demonstrators  provided  for  under  the  Professor  of 
Anatomy.  The  equipment  .of.  the  Anatomical  depaxt- 
qient  is  .excellent.  There  are. a very  large  number  of 
-rozen  section*,  and  specially-mounted  bones,  whioh 


have  been  placed,  in  the  dissecting  room  during  the 
last  few  years.  The  Physiological  laboratory.  ..boasts  of 
a collection  of  Physiological  apparatus  that  1 think 
second  to  none  in  Ireland,  and  indeed  I . doubt  very 
much  if  except  perhaps  possibly  in  Cam  badge,  it 
equalled  even  in  England.  Jo,  certainly  is  not  equalled 
in  most  of  the  Medical  Schools  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  I now  come  to  my  own  department,  Surgerv 
We  have  a very  thorough  equipment  indeed,  aiidldon’i 
know  of  any  place  where  there  is  such  a complete  collec- 
tion of  surgical  instruments  for  educational  purposes 
as  in  the  Cork  surgical  department.  They  are  arranged, 
in  cases,  where  the  students  can  have  an  opportunity1  of 
studying  them  at  all  times,  and  each  instrument  is. 
labored.  There  is  also  a collection  of  splints  and  other 
apparatus.  Then  the  museum  contains  a very  fiue- 
eolloction  of  wax  models,  which  are  replicas  of  the  wax 
models  in  the  St.  Louis  Hospital,  Paris.  The  pathologi- 
cal specimens  are  not  as  numerous  at  present  as  I 
would  wish,  but  they  are  being  constantly  added  to,, 
and  in  a very  short  time  there  will  be  as  complete  a 
collection  of  pathological  specimens  as  may  be  con- 
sidered desirable.  There  is,  however,  one  thing  I 
would  wish  for,  and  .that  is  an  assistant.  I am  re- 
sponsible myself  for  the  whole  surgical  teaching,  both 
Theoretical  and  Operative  and  Practical  Surgery  and 
I am  not.  provided  with  an  assistant!  The  Medical 
Faculty  will  be  dealt  with  by  Professor  Cummins ; and 
Professor  Corby,  if  ho  gives  evidence,  will  deal  with 
the  Obstetrical  and  Gy ineco logical  departments.  The 
department  of  Materia  Medica,  of  which  I was  Pro- 
fessor for  fifteen  years,  is  very  thoroughly  equipped. 
Indced  the  finest  Materia  Medica  museum  I know  of  is. 
that  in  the  Cork  College.  There  is  a splendid  collec- 
tion of  drugs  there,  and  in  addition  to  that  special 
collection  there  are  specimens  of  all  the  ordinary  drugs 
m the  British  Pharmacopoeia  arranged  for  the  students 
to  study.  There  is  also  an  excellent  laboratory,  to- 
which  I have  already  alluded,  for  the  teaching  of 
Practical  Pharmacy.  I alluded  before  to  the  want  of 
endowment  of  a Pathological  Chair,  but  I fake  the- 
opportunity  of  referring  now  to  the  necessity  for  other 
Chairs  or  Lectureships.  If  you  will  allow  me  I will  read 
ar  extract  from  a report  of  President  Hullivan,  given 
ir..  the  year  1885-86.  In  dealing  with  the  Medical 
School,  lie  says,  “In  my  last  report  I dwelt  upon  the 
advisability  of  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  teaching  in  our 
Medical  School,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  perform  efficiently 
the  increased  work  imposed  upon  it  in  consequence  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  Medical  science,  and  the  gradual 
enlargement  of  the  Medical  curriculum  of  the  Boyal  Uni- 
versity. For  this  purpose  the  teaching  of  Physiology 
should  be  separated  from  that  of  Anatomy,  and  a special. 
Chair  of  Physiology  established.  I likewise  recommended 
the  establishment  of  two  new  Chairs,  one  of  human  and. 
comparative  Pathology,  and  the  other  of  Public  Health, 
including  Medical  Jurisprudence,  to  which1  should  be 
added  some  lectureships  on  the  special  branches  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine.”  “ These  recommendations  were  favour- 
ably considered  by  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  ' Earl 
bpencer,  but  the  time  was  not  considered  propitious  for 
making  so  important  a change,  and  nothing  has  been 
done ; and  we  still  remain  in  the  old  position,  as  far  as 
these  recommendations  were  concerned.” 

9628.  The  necessity  at  the  present  time  is  still  greater 
than  it  was  in  1885?— Yes. 

9629  Of  having  Chairs  in  Hygiene  and  Pathology? — 
Certainly.  Of  course  we  have  done  all  we  could.  We 
have  appointed  lecturers  in  these  subjects,  but  they 
have  no  endowment.  They  get  the  students’  fees  which 
amount  to  a very  small  thing  indeed.  I next  pass  to- 
the  material  available  for  clinical  teaching  in  Cork,  as 
compared  with  other  Medical  Schools.  I think  Profes- 
sor Cummins  has  prepared  a Table  showing  the  number 
or  beds  so  I will  not  deal  with  that  except  in  a passing 
way.  There  are  two  general  hospitals  in  Cork,  the 
North  Lifirmary  and  the  South  Infirmary,  each  of  which, 
contains  a hundred  beds.  The  Union-  Hospital,  which 
is  recognised  by  the  Royal  University,  though  not  re- 
cognised by  the  conjoint  Boards,  contains  1,200  beds. 

96S).  That  is,  beds  available  for  hospital  instruction  T 
—-Beds  available  for  clinical  instruction.  In  addition  to 
that-,  there  is  the  North  Fever  Hospital,  a separate  fever 
hospital,  which  contains  eighty  beds.  In  the  Victoria 
Hospital  for  women  and  children  there  are  forty  chil- 
dren s beds  available  for  teaching  senior,  students, 
aui-  ?ometi™ea  utilise  these.  It  is  not  an 
obligatory  tiling,  but  we  sometimes  take  senior,  stu-v 
dents  and  • show  them  cases  there,  and,  in  addition 
to  that,  there  are  special  hospitals,  which  I need 
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•not  .allude  to  just  now.  In.  other  words,  there  are 
8bos.ii  1,500  beds  available  for  teaching  medicine  and 
.surgery.  The  Lunatic  Asylum  contains,  at  present, 
.about  1,400  inmates,  and  the  students  attending  the 
lunatic  asylum  are  also  shown  the  cases  that 
are  in  the  hospital  of  the  asylum.  I am  not-  able  to 
give  you  particulars  of  'the  numbers,  but-  there  is  addi- 
tional material  for  the  study  of  medical  cases  afforded 
by  the  lunatic  asylum.  Now  if  you  compare  those 
numbers  with  the  hospitals  elsewhere,  you  will  find  that 
in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh,  which  is'  a very 
large  school  indeed,  the  number  of  beds  is  800.  The 
•Cork  student,  as  a rule,  takes  out  either  the  North 
-or  South  Infirmary,  but  a large  majority  of  the  students 
.also  avail  themselves  of  the  teaching  of  the  Union  Hos- 
pital, so  that  the  Cork  student  is  given  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  as  large  a number  of  cases  as  it  would  b’e 
possible  for  a student  reaily  to  avail  himself  of,  and 
a much  larger  number  than  are  available  to  students  in 
most  other  Medical  Schools  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Ip  Dublin  it  is  the  custom  for  students  to  take  a par- 
ticular hospital,  and  stick  to  that  hospital  throughout 
their  course.  The  majoritv  of  the  Dublin  hospitals 
contain  from  120  up  to  150  beds.  In  the  Mater 
Misericordiie — the  largest  hospital  — there  are  338 
beds,  less  fifty,  devoted  to  fever.  These  are  the 
figures  taken  from  the  Medical  Directory.  The  Rich- 
mond and  Whitworth.  Hospitals  together  contain  practi- 
vally  200  oeds  ; 192  is  the  number  given  in  the  Direc- 
tory. 1 exclude  the  Hardwicke  Hospital,  which  is 
associated  with  them,  because  it  is  altogether  a fever 
hospital,  and  I am  dealing  now  with  medical  and  surgi- 
cal cases.  What  I wish  to  point  out  is,  that-  a Dublin 
student,  if  he  goes  to  any  one  of  these  institutions,  gets 
all  his  clinical  teaching  in  that  particular  hospital,  and 
that  he  does  not  avail  of  the  various  other  hospitals 
throughout  Dublin.  The  students  of  Trinity  College 
Medical  School  chiefly  attend  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospi- 
tal. The  number  of  beds  in  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospi- 
is  only  104,  whereas  the  North  Infirmary  and  the  South 
Infirmary  each  contain  100 ; that  is  a difference  of  only 
four. 

9631.  You  say  the  majority  of  Cork  students  take 
cither  the  North  or  the  South  Infirmary,  and  also  the 
Union  Infirmary? — Yes,  in  their  later  years. 

9632.  So  that  it  is  customary  in  Cork  to  have  the 
same,  or  a larger,  amount  of  clinical  teaching  than  is 
•customary  in  Dublin?— "Yes,  or  elsewhere. 

9633.  So  that,  to  say  that  the  facilities  for  clinical  in- 
struction in  Dublin  were  incomparably  better  than  those 
in  Cork  would  hardlv  be  an  accurate  representation? — I 
think  it  is  the  reverse.  A student  in  Dublin  will  not 
pay  fees  to  two  Dublin  Hospitals,  and  even  if  he 
did  he  would  not  be  able  to  get.  the  instruction,  becauso 
the  hours  at  the  hospitals  would  clash  altogether. 
No  doubt,  to  some  extent,  they  do  with  us,  but  not 
•absolutely  as  Dr.  Cummins  will  tell  you.  I wish  now 
to  deal  more  particularly  with  the  North  Infirmary,  of 
which  I am  one  of  the  surgeons.  We  have  100  beds. 
Nearly  seventy  of  these  are  for  surgical  cases,  and  the 
remainder  for  medical.  There  is  a special  ward  for  the 
diseases  of  women,  and  there  is  a special  ward  set  apart 
for  the  diseases  of  children.  I have  here  a Table*  com- 
paring the  number  of  intern  cases  treated  in  the  North 
Infirmary  in  one  year  with  some  of  the  Dublin  hospitals, 
and  the  reason  I give  you  the  particular  hospitals  that 
are  down  here  is  that  they  are  contained  in  the  Irish 
Medical  Directory,  whereas  I had  no  means  of  giving  some 
■of  the  others.  However  they  are  quite  sufficient  for  my 
purpose.  In  this  Table  I deal  with  the  number  of  beds 
in  the  North  Infirmary,  the  Heath  Hospital,  Steeven’s 
Hospital,  the  House  of  Industry  Hospitals,  including 
the  Whitworth  and  Richmond,  but  excluding  the  Hard- 
wicke Fever  Hospital.  Tire  number  of  beds  in  the 
North  Infirmary  is  100.  The  number  of  intern  cases 
treated  during  the  year  is  1,125,  as  compared  with  1,268 
m the  Meath  with  120  beds  1,462  in  Steeven’s  with  160 
beds,  and  1,408  in  the  Richmond  and  Whitworth  with 
200  beds.  The  average  number  of  beds  occupied  during 
tie  year  was  seventy-seven- in  the  North  Infirmary,  as 
^gainst  84  in  the  Meath,  99  in  Steeven’s,  and 
*9  ’ 5 in  the  Richmond.  I may  also  mention  that  the 
number  of  beds  occupied  during  the  teaching  portion  of 
the  year,  when  the  students  are  taking  out  the  hospi- 
tal, is  higher  than  at  other  times,  and  that  the  average 
is  lowered  owing  to-  the  fact  that  during  the  months 
when  the  classes  are  not  attending,  some  of  the  wards 
are  closed  up  for  cleaning  and  other  purposes,  so  that 
the  total  number  of  beds  occupied  during  the  beaching 
Portion  of  the  session  would  be  greater  than  the  average. 


9634.  The  same  would  hold  in  the  other  hospitals  ? — Dubuw. 

I dare  say.  The  number  of  accidents  treated  in  the  N orth  — 

Infirmary  dining  one  year  was  7,520,  and  the  number  June  11, 1902. 
cl  extern  patients  treated  was  over  21,000.  Here  is  the  _ „ ' ' 
page  of  the  Medical  Directory  (produced)  from  which  I p’eM|on  Esq. 
obtained  the  figures.  Here  is  the  Report  of  the  North  M D P I!.C-Sl  ' 
Infirmary  for  the  year  1900  ( produced ) which  you  might 

wish  to  see.  In  the  North  Infirmary,  for  the  past  two 
years,  we  made  a division  of  the  students  so  as  to  try 
n>  give  them  every  advantage.  We  have  separated  the 
junior  students  from  the  seniors  and  the  juniors  are 
sent  chiefly  to  the  extern  departments.  There 
are  also  special  days  set  apart  for  giving  them 
special  instruction  in  the  wards.  The  object  of  that  is 
that  the  work  which  would  be  suitable  for  the  senior 
siudents  should  be  separated  from  the  junior  classes, 
as  if  they  were  all  taught  together  the  junior 
siudents  might  be  listening  to  instruction  which  thev 
might  not  be  able  to  understand.  I think  that  is  all  I 
have  to  say  with  regard  to  the  North  Infirmary. 

I merely  wish  to  add,  with  regard  to  the  County  and  City 
of  Cork  Lying-in-Hospital,  of  which  I have  been  Secre- 
tary for  a number  of  years,  that  we  have  seventeen  beds 
and  an  annual  average  of  200  cases  of  midwifery.  The 
facilities  there  for  learning  obstetrical  work  are  all  that 
anybody  could  desire.  In  addition  to  that,  there  is  a 
maternity  hospital  in  Cork,  attended  by  some  of  the  stu- 
dents ; but  Dr.  Corby  can  give  you  information  about 
that.  I wish  also  to  point  out  that  there  is  ample  mate- 
rial for  the  teaching  of  Practical  Pathology  in  Cork, 
with  the  details  of  which  Dr.  Cummins  will  deal ; but 
the  pathological  material  of  both  the  Infirmaries,  of  the 
Union  Hospital,  and  of  the  District  Lunatic  Asylum,  can 
be  availed  of,  and  as  will  be  shown  you,  is  being  availed 
of  to  some  extent,  and  the  arrangements  altogether  for 
affording  education  in  Pathology  can  be  made  perfect. 

The  two  Infirmaries  in  Cork  receive  a grant  of  £500 
from  the  Cork  Corporation,  and  the  South  Infirmary 
for  a large  number  of  years  has  been  receiving  £700 
from  the  County  Grand  Jury.  It  is  only  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Local  Government  Act  that  the  North  In- 
firmary has  received  anything  from  the  county.  It  was 
previously  called  the  city  hospital,  though  we  admitted 
a large  number  of  county  cases,  but  we  now  get  £700 
from  the  County  Council,  and  these  are  the  entire 
sources  of  endowment. 

9635.  £1,200  a year  ? — £1,200  a year ; but  the  hos- 
pital is  supported,  in  addition  to  that,  by  the  payments 
of  patients,  and  by  private  subscriptions  and  donations. 

We  are  constantly  in  debt;  and  what  I wish  particu- 
larly to  point  out  is  this,  that  where  there  is  a Medical 
School,  the  teaching  hospitals  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to 
receive  an  endowment  from  the  State,  in  order  to  equip 
them  in  every  way  for  the  purpose  of  clinical  educa- 
tion. It  was  only  by  special  efforts  that  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  the  collection  of  instruments  which  we 
now  possess  in  the  North  Infirmary.  Up  to  a few 
years  ago,  each  surgeon  was  obliged  to  bring  his  own 
bag  of  instruments  every  morning.  That  is  no  longer 
the  case,  because  we  have  a very  fine  collection  of  instru- 
ments now  ; but  we  have  never  received  any  help  in  that 
way,  and  I think  a clinical  teaching  hospital  ought  to 
receive  some  direct  endowment  from  the  State,  in  order 
to  place  it  in  a proper  position  for  affording  instruction 
to  students.  At  the  present  time  there  is  some  little 
clashing  with  regard  to  the  hours  at  the  Infirmaries  and 
at  the  district  hospitals,  but  it  will  be  possible,  by  a 
combined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  staffs  of  the  different 
hospitals,  to  arrange  matters  in  such  a way  that  no 
clashing  need  take  place.  In  other  words,  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  more  effective  organisation,  and  if  that 
effective  organisation  is  arrived  at,  then  the  clinical 
teaching  in  Cork  will  be  very  thorough  indeed.  I also 
wish  to  point  out  that  we  could  make  provision  for  post- 
graduate instruction.  Dealing  with  my  own  subject,  I 
could  very  easily  show  students  a large  amount  of  work 
that  would  be  exceedingly  valuable  to  them  after  gradua- 
tion, but  which  they  would  perhaps  not  care  to  spend 
their  time  over  previous  to  graduation.  The  same  would 
apply  to  the  teaching  of  advanced  Pathology  and  Bac- 
teriology ; and,  as  Dr.  Cummins  will  point  out  to  you, 
the  Union  Hospital  . affords  one  of  the  very  finest  fields 
for  post-graduate  clinical  instruction. 

9636.  I suppose  you  recognise  the  necessity  in  the  pro- 
fession in  the  South  of  Ireland  of  having  post-graduate 
instruction  ? — It  would  be  most  desirable. 

9637.  And  there  is  a demand  for  it  ? — The  demand  is 

not  at  present  very  great,  because  when  a student  gets 
his  degree  he,  as  a rule,  tries  to  get  an  appointment 
that  will  be  immediately  remunerative.  In  most  cases 
e 632.  . . . .. 
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DtJBUK.  our  students  are  not  sufficiently  well  off  to  settle  down 
— to  post-graduate  work.  I think,  however,  that  if  provi- 
Junc  11, 1902.  S10n  were  made,  a certain  number  of  them  would.  But 
C.  Yelverton  * may  point  out  there  are  many  of  the  Medical  men  in 
Pearson,  Esq.,  and  around  Cork  who  are  actually  holding  remunerative 
m.d.,  f.e!o.s.  ’ positions,  and  yet  would  have  sufficient  time  on  their 
hands  to  avail  of  post-graduate  instruction,  if  provision 
were  made  for  it. 

9638.  During  summer,  for  example  ? — Yes. 

9639.  Do  you  find  a considerable  number  now  anxious 
to  take  the  diploma  in  Public  Health? — I cannot  say 
that  I know  of  many. 

9640.  We  have  found  in  Belfast  that  the  number 
who  are  anxious  to  have  this  degree  seems  to  be  increas- 
ing. It  appears  to  me  a most  desirable  thing  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  that  as  large  a number  as  pos- 
sible should  have  the  special  training  which  that  dip- 
loma involves? — I think  it  is  most  desirable,  and  I 
think  the  present  system  of  appointing  dispensary 
Medical  officers  throughout  the  country,  nominally  as 
Public  Officers  of  Health,  who  have  received  no  special 
instruction  in  the  subject  of  Public  Health,  should  be 
put  a stop  to. 

9641.  Quite  so  ; and  it  very  likely  will  be  before  long  ? 
— Yes  ; and  I expect  that  this  wiil  be  the  tendency  of 
development. 

9642.  The  School  should  prepare  itself  for  that  by 
training  as  many  as  possible  in  that  special  direction  ? 
— Certainly ; but  we  have  no  endowment  for  that  at 
present. 

9643.  What  exactly  are  your  arrangements  for  teach- 
ing Hygiene  ? — There  is  a course  of  lectures  given  in 
Sanitary  Science  by  our  Lecturer,  Dr.  Donovan,  who  is 
alsc.  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  city  of  Cork.  In 
addition  to  giving  lectures  in  the  College,  he  takes  the 
class  to  visit  the  disinfecting  department,  and  to  show 
them  the  various  sanitary  arrangements  throughout  the 
city. 

9644.  Is  there  any  laboratory  course  in  that  depart- 
ment?— Nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  in  that  way,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  no  one  has  taken  out  a Labora- 
tory course  ; but  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  would  give 
the  Laboratory  course,  and  the  Pathological  department 
would  give  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

Wi tness.  — There  is  just  one  matter  that  I omitted  in 
dealing  with  the  effect  of  the  Royal  University  on  the 
number  of  students  who  take  University  degrees.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  me,  without  a great  deal  of 
trouble  and  expenditure  of  time,  which  I could  not 
devote  to  it,  to  tell  you  accurately  the  number  of  our 
students  who  graduate  at  the  University,  and  the  exact 
number  who  ■obtain  diplomas  in  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Edinburgh  and  Ireland  ; but  I refer  you  to  a table  that 


is  in  the  Appendix  to  your  First  Report  that  has  been 
supplied  by  Dr.  M'Keown,  and  I iliink  you  will  fina 
that  the  number  of  those  who  graduate  in  the  Univer 
sity  has  been  practically  reduced  to  one-half  of  what  it 
was. 

9645.  The  number  from  your  school? — From  Cork 
Table  5 gives  you  the  number  of  Medical  graduates  froa 
Cork  in  one  year— 1878— as  twenty,  and  Table  4 gives 
you  the  number  for  three  years  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Royal  University ; and  if  you  add  the  three- 
years  together,  you  get  thirty-four,  which,  roughly 
speaking,  gives  about  eleven  Medical  graduates  an- 
nually from  Cork  at  the  present  time.  Of  course  the- 
total  number  of  students  has  diminished  ; at  all  events 
the  tendency  has  been  to  diminish  the  number  of  those- 
obtaining  University  degrees,  and  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  only  obtain  diplomas  in  Medicine. 

9646.  That  has  been  the  tendency? — -Yes. 

9647.  If  the  examinations  in  Medicine  were  held  in 
Cork  for  the  University  degree,  do  you  think  that  would 
increase  the  willingness  of  the  students  to  take  the  Uni- 
versity degree,  as  compared  with  the  diplomas  of  the 
licensing  bodies  ? — I am  certain  it  would. 

9648.  Would  you  advocate  that  method  of  examin- 
ing ? — Certainly. 

9649.  There  is  another  point  I would  like  to  refer  to. 
I notice  that  before  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity your  numbers  of  students  entering  were  gradu- 
ally going  up  ; they  went  up  from  fifty  to  nearly  100. 
Of  course,  I notice  that  the  year  1882  was  exceptional, 
a;  there  were  in  that  year  121 ; but  I am  leaving  that 
out  of  account? — There  was  a steady  increase,  apart 
from  that. 

9650.  At  that  time  you  would  describe  the  College  as 
a success,  so  far  as  numbers  go? — Yes. 

9651.  You  liad  quite  a sufficient  number  of  students 
to  make  a flourishing  Medical  School  ? — Yes  ; I con- 
sidered we  had  a splendid  Medical  School.  At  that  time 
I was  delivering  lectures  as  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy, 
and  there  was  something  like  130  on  the  roll. 

9652.  I observe,  taking  the  average  for  the  three  years 
before  .the  exceptional  year,  there  were  about  eighty- 
three,  and  taking  the  last  three  years,  even  including 
the  rise,  the  average  is  only  forty-three,  as  compared 
with  eighty-three? — Yes. 

9653.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Hkaly. — What  number  of  stu- 
dents in  Arts  had  you  then  ? — Well,  I took  a year  in 
Arts  myself,  and  certainly  the  numbers  then  were  very 
fair.  I could  not  tell  you  accurately,  but  they  were 
very  much  larger  than  what  they  are  now. 

9654.  Professor  Lorrain  Smith. — Do  you  anticipate 
these  numbers  would  come  back  if  the  University  system 
were  re-arranged  in  a satisfactory  manner  ? — I do. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


W.  E Ashley 
Cummins, 
Esq.,  M.D. 


W.  E.  Ashley  Cummins,  Esq.,  m.d.,  Professor 

9655.  Professor  Lorrain  Smith. — Professor  Cum- 
mins, you  are  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Cork?— Yes.  I am  also  Senior  Medical  Officer  to 
the  Cork  District  Hospital.  I am  also  Consulting  Phy- 
sician to  the  Cork  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Hospital,  and 
Senior  Physician  in  Victoria  Hospital  for  diseases  of 
women  and  children.  I am  also  Consulting  Physician 
to  the  County  and  City  of  Cork  Lying-in  Hospital,  of 
which  Professor  Pearson  is  Secretary. 

9656.  You  hold  the  degree  of  what  University? — Of 
the  late  Queen’s  University ; I graduated  in  1879. 

9657.  You  are  prepared  to  give  us  evidence  on  the 
facilities  and  material  available  in  Cork  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a Medical  School  1— Yes.  I first  wish  to  hand 
in  a resolution  of  -our  Corporate  Body,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  by  Professor  Pearson  ; also  one  by  the  Medical 
staff  of  the  Cork  District  Hospital.  As  Professor 
Pearson  has  gone  so  very  fully  into  the  question  of  the 
College,  I will  not  speak  as  fully  as  I might  otherwise 
have  done  about  it.  First  of  all,  with  regard  to  Cork  as 
a centre  for  Medical  education.  Cork  itself  is  the  leading 
town  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  contains  a population 
of  about  80,000.  In.  addition  to  that,  it  is  a centre  for 
several  smaller  towns,  such  as  Bandon,  Fermoy,  Skib- 
bereen.  It  is  also  the  centre  for  the  neighbouring  counties 
of  Tipperary,  Limerick,  Kerry,  and  Waterford.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  students  from  the  neighbouring  counties 
find  it  more  convenient  and  cheaper  to  take  out  their 
Medical  studies  in  Cork  than  in  centres  more  distantly 
situated.  Another  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  boys 


of  Medicine,  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  examined, 
wi  o begin  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  to  study 
for  their  profession  are  more  under  control  in  a smaller 
place  like  Cork  than  they  would  be  in  a larger  city  like 
Dublin,  and  they  can  be  better  looked  after,  especially 
when  they  are  within  touch  of  their  parents,  than  2 
they  went  to  a more  distant  centre ; such  as  Dublin. 
With  regard  to  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  itself,  and  its 
equipment  for  teaching  Medical  subjects,  I only  speak 
specially  of  my  own  department,  that  is  the  department 
of  Medicine.  I am  Professor  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Medicine  in  the  College.  My  department,  I may  say, 
is  provided  with  all  the  usual  requisites — microscopes, 
pathological  slides,  diagrams,  plates,  pathological  speci- 
mens, &c.,  from  the  Museum.  The  supply  of  patho- 
logical specimens  from  the  Museum  has  been  inade- 
quate, but  now  arrangements  have  been  made  by  Dr. 
Moore,  the  Pathologist  of  the  College,  for  considerably 
increasing  the  number  of  morbid  specimens  in  the 
Museum.  I may  also  add  that  the  Council  of  the  Col- 
lege have  made  a special  grant  for  tlie  purchase  of 
books  for  the  library,  and  books  of  plates  especially, 
which  are  very  valuable  for  the  study  of  such  sub- 
jects as  diseases  of  the  skin.  With  regard  to  the 
other  department,  I can  speak  from  personal  knowledge- 
I was  assistant  demonstrator  in  Anatomy  during  ®y 
student  career,  and  I have  been  from  time  to  time  m 
the  Anatomy  room  and  the  Dissecting  room  since  I was 
appointed  a Professor  of  the  College ; and  I can  speak 
from  personal  knowledge  that  they  are  very  well  sup- 
plied with  all  the  necessary  appliances  and  materials 
for  teaching.  I need  not  say  anything  further,  because 
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instruction.  I certainly  tliink  it  would  be  very  desir-  iSel  ’ b1d  •Th,s  S f“r  ¥“I?  ca3“.  both 

abic,  provided  we  had  money,  that  either  senfer  sta-  5 It  iS?.  3fiVhTP?  3 m<!?“aI'  Tlle 
dents  or  recently-qualified  men,  were  appointed  to  act  ill,  f 1 . ..  12?  b\lLl  ,for  3elule  ca3e3,  women, 
s assistants  to  the  Professors,  and  also  to  “ d ai‘  111 , tlle  femaIe.  lunatic  division  we  have 


as  assis Lem t.a  lu  Liiu  j.  loiessurs,  ana  also  to  assist  in  ta/i  i • , . — - 

Medical  tutorial  work  in  the  College.  Speaking  of  my  fif.  co^to^t.occuPatl0?-  The  Protestant  ward 

oxn  Chair,  I would  find  it  a great  advantage  if  I had  o forty-two  beds  on  the  female  side,  both  medical 

it- ,,y  . r ua?e  11  1 “ad  and  surgical  cases.  The  Children’s  Rn^nital  ;=  th* 


ilia  assistance  of  a Medical  man  or  of  a semor  student  P,6  . Children’s  Hospital  is  the 

to  help  me  in  preparing  for  my  lectures.  There  is  an-  ^8est  cb‘ltlren  s.  hospital  an  Cork.  It  contains  eighty- 

- mere  is  an-  eight  beds  and  is  largely  availed  of  bv  students.  It 


her  point  to  which  I would  wish  to  refer,  and  that  is  rrnSti„0  k„A “ ,-  ^gely,  avalled,of 
the  inadvisability  of  students  taking  out  lectures  greatly  medical  “>d  surg.cal  cases,  aecute  cases 

in  advance  of  their  examinations.  I may  refer  to  naee  Af  .i^T*  cases\  lb  also  contains  a number  of  cases 
17  of  the  Medical  Regulations  of  the  Eoval  Uni  * <;}seaSuS  wlu<ih  we  gct  from  time  to  time.  We 
versify,  Ireland.  The  Examiners  in  the  Facuhv  bospitalcontaimng  sixteen  beds  for  child- 

«*  Medicine  recommend  that  in  the  third  }S  th  mfectlous  skm  diseases,  which  are  not.  tmM 


in  Medicine  one  or  two  of  the  f oil  owi  n g courses?  Modi-  homiLfTnr  husPltaL  We  have  also  a hoy*, 

cine,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  0,  b°^?  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen 


Children,  be  taken  out.  'But  in  that  year  students  „1C 
preparing  for  their  third  examination,  which  consists 
ci  Higher  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Practical  Pharmacy, 
and  also  Practical  Physiology  and  Histology  ; and  they 
are  not  able,  and  cannot  give  the  same  attention  to  a 
course  of  lectures  in  a subject  in  which  they  won’t  be 
examined  in  for  about  three  years,  as  they  would  if  the 
course  of  lectures  were  held  in'  the  fourth  year.  A 
better  plan  still  would  be  if  the  course  in  Medicine, 
and  I think  also  in  Surgery,  were  divided,  so  that  stu- 
dents m the  third  year  would  take  out  a second  course 
of  Medicine,  and  that  they  would  be  taught  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  subject ; and  that  in  the  fourth  year 
they  would  take  out  the  senior  portions.  When  I lec- 
ture on  advanced  nervous  diseases  to  a student  who  is 
not  reading  the  subject  at  all,  it  means  that  I am  talk- 
ing over  the  head  of  that  student  and  I think  it  would 
be  very  much  better  if  the  course  were  divided  into  two, 
or  else  that  the  student  should  take  out  the  course  in  a 
later  year. 

• 9658.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  regulation? 
—I  don’t  know.  Students  generally  tak«  out.  MWli. 


Students  generally  take  out  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  in  the  third  year,  but  I think  it 
would  be  better  to  have  it  in  the  fourth  year,  or  better 
still  if  the  course  were  divided,  so  that  in  the  third  year 
they  would  take  out  a junior  course  in  Medicine,  and  in 
the  fourth  year  a senior  course.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
you  cannot  get  into  the  lectures  the  whole  course  of 
Medicine  in  any  one  session.  With  regard  to  the  con- 
nection of  the  College  with  the  Clinical  hospitals,  that 
has  been  spoken  of  by  Professor  Pearson.  There  is 
really  no  connection,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  Profes- 
sors  m the  College  are  also  teachers  in  the  Clinical  hos- 
pitals ; but  the  Boards  of  the  hospitals  and  the  Queen’s 
College  have  no  connection.  I come  now  to  the  hos- 
pitals which  are  available  for  Clinical  teaching  in  Cork, 
rjrst  of  all,  I will  speak  of  the  Cork  District  Hospital, 
the  hospital  with  which  I am  more  intimately  connected, 


oi  sixteen,  containing  twenty-four  beds.  These  are 
both  medical  and  surgical  cases,  acute  and  chronic. 
Coining  to  the  male  hospital,  here  we  have  one  large 
division  containing  fifty-one  beds  for  men  under  fony 
years  of  age.  These  cases  are  both  acute  and  chronic, 
rhe  next  hospital  is  St.  Francis,  with  seventy  beds,  en- 
tirely devoted  to  surgical  cases  and  acc.  dents,  St. 
Josephs  Hospital,  combining  ninety-one  beds  for  sen- 
ile medical  cases,  and  also  large  wards  for  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system  in  men.  We  can  there  pub  before  the 
students  for  comparison,  perhaps,  four  or  five  cases 
of  some  particular  disease,  we  will  say,  of  babes,  or 
can  put  before  them  a number  of  different  gaits  of 
various  cases,  for  instance  the  gait  of  locomotor  ataxy, 
®ait  of  mudtiPle  sclerosis,  and  in  fact  all  the 
different  gaits  for  learning  by  comparison.  St.  Patrick’s 
ward  contains  ninety  beds  for  senile  cases  in  men.  The 
male  Protestant  ward  has  forty-two  medical  and  sur- 
gical patients.  I ask  your  pardon  for  going  so  much 
into  detail  m connection  with  this  hospital.  The  reason 
I do  so  is  that  this  district  or  union  hospital  has  often 
been  spoken  of  as  a collection  of  chronic  cases  that  are  of 
no  earthly  use  for  teaching  purposes,  and  that  nothing 
is  done  for.  That  is  not  so ; this  hospital  is  a general 
hospital  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  An  immense  num- 
ber of  surgical  operations  are  performed,  and  an  im- 
mense number  of  acute  cases  are  taken  in  too.  It  is 
the  poor  law  hospital  for  a district  containing  a popula- 
™^f,0Ver,  120’000  : thafc  is>  8°.«X>  for  the  city  and 
40,000  for  the  surrounding  country,  to  which  the  union 
extends  for  about  twelve  miles,  taking  in  as  far  as 
Queenstown.  This  will  indicate  some  of  the  operations 
recently  performed  (document  produced)  and  gives  an 
iaea  of  the  class  of  work  done  in  this  hospital,  which  is 
a huge  general  hospital.  J I wish  to  say  a few  words 
with  regard  to  the  recognition  of  this  hospital.  It  was 
recognised  by  the  Royal  University  in  1885.  Recogni- 
tion was  refused  by  the  Colleges  in  Glasgow  and  Edin- 


wiLu  which  a am  more  intimately  connected,  „ , , i , — jl-uiu- 

for  which  I speak  in  the  name  of  the  staff . This  hospital  Etobiir^Colle  ^ th®.  OoHegcs  in  Dublin.  The 


— ojjvron.  me  name  oi  Hie  Sian.  Mills  Hospital  , oil  ■ ° inn 

contains  1,200  beds.  It  comprises  a number  of  different  f C°lieges  P^cticaLy  stated  they  were  ready 

hospitals  for  different  affections.  This  table  ( produced ) DublTn^U-  US’  pnJ,  ed  were  racogPised  by  the 


gives  the  different  numbers  of’  beds  in  the  different  P"b!in  ,^ufps-as  they  reciprocaHy  recognised  institu- 
tions.* For  instance,  in  the  Fever  Hospital,  we  Colleges.  _ We  applied  then  to 

“?7e  ,eif>bty-eight  beds,  and  in  the  year  we  ’had  2®  .ub.Vn  for  recognition,  bub  were  refused. 


331  admissions;  and  I would  like  to  mention  here  ^ere  is  the  letter  from  Dr.  J.  Wm.  Moore,  Fellow  and 

we  have  every  kind  of  infectious  disease  in  this  feSlslfar  of  the  Coliege  of  Physicians— " Dear  Sir,— In 

hstf  met  with  in  the  British  Islands,  with  the  excep-  “P1?  t0  Jovx  letter  of  November,  I am  directed  by  the 
tion  of  smallpox.  Happily  for  the  city,  we  have  not  1 r“1.dent  and  Fellows  to  inform  vOU  that  at  their 
had  a case  of  smallpox  this  year  in  this  hospital,  al-  mS^i’  ,tbey  r®S(dved  not  to  recognise 


though  we  had  one  case  in  the  city.  In  Cork  we  have 
another  Fever  Hospital,  in  which  about  200  cases  are 
reated  annually,  so  that  practically  we  have  between 
je  and  six  hundred  cases  of  infectious  disease  avail- 


the  Cork  Union  hospital,  as  clinical  instruction 
amply  provided  for  in  Cork  by  the  two  institutions 
already  recognised  ’’—that  is,  by  the  North  and  South  * 
Infirmaries. 


. , v — Loaca  ui  iiueuiiuus  uisease  avau- 

W u ®iC  ,g  students  in  Cork-  1 d°  not  think  that  9659.  Is  there  any  objection  to  recognising  the  union 
There  a ^ ^ any  scb°°l  in  the  United  Kingdom.  hospitals  in  general  ?— There  is  no  objection  in  general ; 


devV  a?e  in  the  Mater  Hospital,  Dublin,  fifty  beds  and  it  would  be  recognised  by  the  Edinburgh  Colleges 
nit”  of  “ Co*k’„ students  have  an  opportu-  ponded  it  was  recognised  by  the  Dublin  Colleges. 


juf  °f,  lending  500  or  600  cases  annually,  and  natur-  The  Dublin  Colleges  do  not  recognise  us.  They  give 
lik'Ilf  + a v lmmens?  selection  of  cases,  which  are  not  so  no  reason  in  that  letter.  They  state  that  Cork  is 
connerHnn  ^'tb?n  other  hospitals.  Further,  in  already  amply  provided  for.  They  don’t  go  into  the 
nital  ^strict  Hospital,  we  have  a hos-  question.  The  letter  from  the  College  of  Surgeons  in 

cJ  and  S'SS  b2hefmeS’+^hichhaiS  111  bedS’  Medi;  an8?er  t0  a similar  application,  states,  that  masm’uch 


age  also  * ’ A * 1 ■ , J J t , , “^eauy,  on  more  tnan  one  occasion, 

ven’erpti  A-  d - fnr  Gyniec^ogical  cases,  cases  of  declined  to  recognise  clinical  teaching  of  union  hospitals 

cases  of  dlsease  ‘1}  mamed  women,  also  two  wards  for  the  request  of  the  medical  staff  of  Cork  Hospital  can- 

spinal  son1™*'?8  dlseas?8  ln  old  people,  where  advanced  not  be  acceded  to.  They  do  not  enter  into  the  facts. 

Eioune/foo  ?!  P^ra]yS18-  cerebral  paralysis  are  all  The  facts  as  regards  the  material  in  the  hospital  were 

menthm  T'®  and  .'are  liable  for  students.  I may  put  before  these  bodies,  but  they  did  not  enter  into  the 

given  Tr!  bhls  dlvisi°n  special  instruction  is  question  of  the  merits  of  the  hospital.  They  simply 

selves  yyr*®cology,  and  stud.ents  examine  for  them-  declined  to  recognise  it  as  a union  hospital.  We  made 

;n„  J’  and  d0  mmor  operations,  as  for  instance,  put-  subsequently,  an  application  for  recognition  of  the  fever 

sarv  m£!Sari®S;  P^emg  speculums,  and  all  the  neces-  certificate  in  that  large  fever  hospital,  containing 

cs&es  'n?  Work  m Gynmcology.  They  also  examine  eighty-eight  beds,  and  with  that  list  of  cases  which  you 

affecting Q W6  , , 1 ^em  to  diagnose  the  different  see  there,  taking  last  year’s  record,  but  they  declined 

ns  connected  with  the  pelvic  organs  for  them-  to  recognise  it.  The  letter  from  the  College  of  Phy- 

* page  533.  tSee  page  532.  JSes  page  583. 
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sieians  simply  says  that  they  are  unable  to  accedo  to  tho 
request.  I can  only  suppose  that  it  is  not  to  the  hospi- 
tal as  a teaching  institution  that  recognition  is  re- 
fused. In  all  probability  it  is  because  applications 
have  been  made  by  union  hospitals  elsewhere,  pos- 
sibly in  Dublin,  for  recognition,  and  that  the  Fellows  of 
the'  Colleges  do  not  contemplate  the  advisability  of 
recognising  union  hospitals  so  close  to  them . They  are, 
themselves,  connected  with  the  general  hospitals,  and 
not  with  union  hospitals. 

9660.  An  objection  I have  heard  put  forward  is  that 
union  hospitals  have  not  the  teaching  equipment  which 
a general  hospital,  as  a rule,  has,  and  therefore  should 
not  be  recognised? — I am  glad  you  mentioned  that, 
because  wj  have  a splendid  equipment  of  instruments 
and  appliances  ; and  instruction  is  given  in  the  ophthal- 
moscope, and  the  laryngoscope.  We  have  a special 
room  for  instruction  in  these.  We  have  three  opera- 
tion rooms,  and  a very  large  collection  of  surgical  in- 
struments. We  can  readily  get  surgical  instruments. 
We  have  only  to  apply  for  them,  and  they  are  granted 
to  us  : so  that  the  idea  that  the  hospital  is  not  properly 
supplied  with  appliances  for  teaching  is  not  correct, 
as  regards  Cork  District  Hospital. 

9661.  Before  you’  leave  the  subject  of  this  district 
hospital,  what  arrangements  have  you  for  teaching 
Pathology? — With  regard  to  that,  Professor  Moore  has 
recently  been  appointed  Pathologist  to  the  staff  of  the 
hospital,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  for  utilising 
the  pathological  material,  both  there,  and  also  at  the 
lunatic  asylum  ; and  I consider  that  shortly  we  will  hare 
ample  material,  for  the  teaching  of  Pathology.  With 
reterence  to  the  district  or  union  hospitals,  I may  men- 
tion that  in  addition  to  having  every  type  and  form  and 
stage  of  disease  under  treatment,  we  get  there  the  very 
class  of  cases  that  dispensary  medical  officers  daily  meet 
in  their  practice.  Many  graduates  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity and  of  the  Dublin  Colleges  became  dispensary 
doctors  throughout  the  country,  and  these  are  the 
very  class  of  cases  they  will  meet  in  their 
practice.  I may  mention  with  regard  to  teach- 
ing, that  it  is  my  practice  to  do,  what  they  have  not 
facilities  for  doing  in  other  hospitals,  and  that  is  taking 
studeuts  in  particular  diseases  and  putting  side  by  side 
a number  of  cases  of  the  same  disease  in  different  stages. 
1 can  put  side  by  side  a dozen  different  cases  of  the 
same  disease  and  take  the  students  one  morning  to 
teach  them  by  comparison  of  one  case  with  another, 
and  this  gives  the  student  the  power  of  practically  test- 
ing the  work  that  they  make  up  in  the  text-books. 

9652.  That  can  only  he  done  in  a very  large  hospital? 
— Id  can  only  be  done  in  a very  large  hospital.  I main- 
tain this  is  a distinct  advantage  over  a hospital  like, 
say  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s,  with  only  104  beds,  where  a 
student  taking  out  his  whole  course  has  not  the  same 
opportunity  of  seeing  a large  number  of  cases.  I may 
also  say,  in  connection  with  this  hospital,  that  it  is 
chiefly  the  senior  students  that  are  taught.  We  take 
students  generally,  but  we  don’t  advise  students  to  come 
to  us  until  their  fourth  and  fifth  years,  &c.  They  are 
then  in  a position  to  avail  themselves  of  the  value  of 
this  immense  number  of  cases.  We  have  also  now 
started  a class  for  junior  students,  teaching  them  mor- 
bid signs,  with  the  stethoscope,  which  will  be  of  a great 
advantage.  The  North  Infirmary  has  already  been 
spoken  of  by  Professor  Pearson.  The  South  Infirmary 
contains  100  beds,  and  is  also  a leading  hospital  for 
clinical  teaching  in  Cork.  Professor  Corby  will  possibly 
speak  on  th  is  sub j ect.  The  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Hospital 
contains  thirty-five  beds,  and  the  number  of  intern 
patients  treated  last  years  was  522 ; the  number  of  in- 
dividual extern-  patients  was  4,957.  Professor  Pearson 
has  spoken  of  the  'Lying-in  Hospital.  In  the  Cork 
Maternity  there  are  400  cases  annually  attended  in 
their  own  homes.  The  extern  department  of  the  Lying- 
in  Hospital,  recently  opened,  increases  the  number  of 
cases  available  for  students.  The  Victoria  Hospital, 
to  which  I am  also  attached  as  senior  medical  officer, 
contains  forty  beds  for  children,  besides  beds  for  women, 
and  the  children’s  beds  are  available  for  clinical  in- 
struction. Altogether  I may  mention,  we  have  available 
fox  clinical  instruction,  from  1,600  to  1,800  beds  in 
Cork.  I wish  to  refer  to  a statement  made  by  a leading 
senator  of  the  Royal  University  in  his  evidence  before 
this  Commission,  at  page  203  of  the  First  Volume.  He 
says  “the  interests  of  the  University  are  that  the  men 
who  present  themselves  for  these  examinations  shall  be 
highly  trained,  and  it  is  impossible  that  those  students 
can  get  a high  class  training  in  clinical  work  in  some 
of  the  provincial  Colleges,  and  they  must  come  to 
Dublin.”  I wish  to  controvert  that  statement.  I have 


shown  from  the  clinical  materials,  and  the  teaching  in 
Cora  hospitals,  that  we  can  give  a first  class  clinical 
training.  We  have  the  material  and  the  teaching— I can 
speak  from  personal  knowledge,  not  alone  in  my  own  hos- 
pital, but  of  all  the  hospitals  in  the  city.  So  also,  in 
another  place,  at  Question  3324,  on  the  next  page,, 
speaking  of  the  facilities  for  holding  clinical  examina- 
tions in  the  different  centres,  lie  presupposes  that  we 
have  not  got  the  material,  and  cannot  hold  a University 
examination!  in  Cork.  I maintain  we  can,  and  that  we 
have  the  most  complete  material. 

9663.  As  to  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  clinical  hospitals? — We  hope  to  do  that  l>y  arranging 
the  hours,  so  that  the  students  can  manage  to  obtain 
the  full  advantages  from  the  clinical  facilities  which 
exist.  We  look  upon  the  union  hospital  as  a comple- 
ment to  the  other  hospitals. 

96*54.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  as  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Royal  University  in  diminishing  the 
number  of  Cork  students  seeking  University  degrees  in 
Medicine? — I consider  there  arc  two  special  causes. 
First,  the  standard  of  the  Royal  University  is  looked 
upon  as  a very  high  standard.  Another  point  is  that 
students  who,  notwithstanding  the  high  standard,  would 
take  out  their  examinations  in  the  Royal  University, 
consider  themselves  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  final  examination  Cork  is  only  represented  on  the 
Examining  Board,  in  the  final  examination  for  Medicine 
ir.  two  minor  subjects,  and  that  in  the  four  principal 
subjects  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  and  Patho- 
logy, Cork  is  not  represented  on  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers for  the  final  examinations  of  the  Royal 
University.  The  students  consider,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  they  are  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  none  of  their 
own  professors  are  on  the  Board.  Of  course  that  may 
be  a sentimental  reason,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a 
reason  that  prevents  students  from  t-nking  out  the  Royal 
University  examinations,  so-  that  they  go  t-o  Edinburgh 
or  Glasgow  to  the  Licensing  Bodies.  Another  point 
is  that-  many  of  the  students  enter  into  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  Indian  Medical  Services.  Formerly  the 
competition  for  these  was  very  keen,  and  the  students 
who  had  R-oyal  University  degrees  had  undoubtedly  an 
advantage  over  students  who-  merely  took  out  licenses. 
That  was  generally  admitted.  Buti  in  recent  years,  as 
wc  know,  there  has  been  practically  no  competition  for 
the  army  medical  appointments,  and  students  can  pass 
the  army  examinations  quite  easily  with  diplomas  from 
the  licensing  bodies.  I believe  now  that  the  matter 
will  be  altered,  and  that  the  competition  will  he  very 
much  greater,  but  there  is  one  point,  that  Anatomy  has 
been  taken  from  the  curriculum  of  that  examination 
under  the  new  warrant,  and,  of,  course,  students  of 
the  Royal  University,  where  Anatomy  is  a great  point, 
will  no:  have  the  same  advantage  in  future. 

9665.  There  is  one  question  I would  like  to  ask  you. 
Of  course  you  are  aware  of  the  opposition  to  the  Queen  s 
Colleges,  which  exists  on  the  part  of  certain  sections 
of  the  community  ; does  that  not  -affect  the  facilities  for 
medical  education  ? — No,  it  has  not  hitherto  done  so. 

9666.  You  are  at  liberty  to  avail  yourselves  to  the 
full  of  the  facilities  you  have  detailed? — We  are. 

9667.  To  go  to  another  point,  you  mentioned  tlie 
standard  of  the  Royal  University  in  Medicine ?— As  8 
teacher  of  much  experience  what  do  you  think  of  the 
standard  of  the  M.B.  in  the  Royal  University 
think  it  is  a very  good  standard,  and  that  it  should  oe 
upheld. 

9568.  Do  you  think  the  compelling  of  students  to 
give  a year  to  Arts  is  a wise  regulation  ?— I do. 
think  it  would  be  disastrous  to  the  College  if  Arts  a 
Medicine  were  dissociated.  , M -n 

9669.  But  I mean  a student  going  up  for  the  m-  “• 

degree  of  the  Royal  University  who  passes  his  mat-ri 
tion ; he  has  then  to  pass  his  First  Arts  examma  i 
A good  many  witnesses  have  proposed  that  the  marric 
tion  might  be  raised  in  standard  to  such  a degree  tha 
First  Arts  might  be  done  away  with? — That  , 

tainly  increase  the  number  of  students  for  the  7 
University.  . . , 

9670.  Would  you  advocate  it?— That  is  a point 
I have  not  thought  over  to  its  ultimate  results. 

9671.  I will  ask  you  a question  I put  to  j 

Pearson — would  you  advocate  the  holding  of 
examinations  in  Cork  College? — I would,  .j 

doubtedly.  It  would  add  eno-rmously  to  tne  , 

of  students  taking  out  the  University  degree,  as  ag 

taking  out  the  diplomas  of  the  licensing  bodies- 

9672.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  He.vly.-I  suppose  the 
College  might  be  more  accurately  described  as  " 
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fessional  School  of  Medicine  than  as  a University  College  1 
—Well,  we  have  other  Faculties.  We  have  Engineering 
Arts  and  Law  also  taught. 

9673.  I know  you  have,  hut  unfortunately  we  have 

had  no  witnesses  from  the  two  latter  departments  to  en- 
lighten us  as  to  the  character  and  amount  of  the  work 
done  in  the  College.  Don’t  you  think,  after  all,  that  an 
educational  institution  should  derive  its  appellation 
from  the  destination  of  the  great  majority  of  its  stu- 
dents ? I am  not  prepared  to  say  that.  As  I mentioned 

before,  I think  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  Medical 
School,  if  the  Arts  School  were  dissociated  from  it. 

9674.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  it  is  a fact  or 
not  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  the  students  in 

The  I Vitnes 


Arts,  Engineering,  and  Law  in  Cork  were  only  25  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  and  the  medical  students  were  75 
per  cent! — I think  that  is  a very  probable  estimate. 

9675.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a satisfactory  state  of 
things  for  a University  College  ?— Certainly  not. 

9676.  It  is  very  desirable  to  do  something  to  enlarge 
the  work  in  the  Arts  and  other  departments? — I think 
one  of  the  reasons  of  the  diminution  is  students  are  not 
required  to  take  out  Arts  lectures  for  degrees  of  the 
Royal  University. 

9677.  They  are  required  t-o  spend  one  year  in  Arts  7 — 
I am  speaking  of  the  Arts  students. 

Professor  Pearson. — They  are  not  required  to  attend 
lectures. 
withdrew. 
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Miss  Mary  Hayden,  m.a.,  ex- Junior  Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  examined. 
Representative  appointed  to  give  Evidence  on  behalf  of  St.  Mary’s  University  College,  Donnybrook. 


Miss  Mary 
Hayden,  m.a» 


9679.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Miss  Hayden,  you  at- 
tend here  as  representative  of  St.  Mary’s  University 
■College,  Muckross  Park,  Donnybrook? — Yes. 

9680.  You  ‘hold  the  Degree  of  .Master  of  Arts? — 
Yes,  of  the  Royal  University. 

9681.  I believe  you  obtained  your  education  in  Alex- 
andra College? — Yes  ; I attended  soma  lectures  for 
Fellowship  at  St.  Mary's. 

9j682.  And  when  you  obtained  your  Degree  of  M.A. 
you  took  first  place  in  Modem  Literature? — I got 
•second  of  the  First  Glass  Honours. 

9683.  You  also  obtained,  by  open  competition,  a 
Junior  Fellowship  in  English  Literature  in  the  Royal 
University? — Yes  ; in  the  autumn  of  18951 

9684.  You  are  not  a Senior  Fellow  ?— I was  not  allowed 
to  become  one.  Of  course  it  would  be  by  election  ; but 
before  the  expiration  of  my  Junior  Fellowship,  I,  and 
also  another  woman  Junior  Fellow,  addressed  a petition 
to  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Senate,  asking  that 
we  might  obtain  promotion  as  vacancies  occurred ; but 
that  petition  was  rejected.  We  also  addressed  letters  to 
members  of  the  Standing  Committee,  asking  that  they 
would  support  us.  The  answer  made  by  most  of  them 
was,  that  the  matter  lay  with  the  authorities  of  Uni- 
versity College ; and  the  President  of  University  Col- 
lege said  that  he  could  not  recommend  that  a woman 
should  be  elected  to  a Senior  Fellowship.  He  a ted 
asked  me  when  writing  to  me,  whether  my  position  was 
that  there  should  be  a special  fund  for  continuing  the 
salaries  of  women  Junior  Fellows.  I told  him  twice 
that  that  was  not  our  position  ; that  our  position  was 
that,  as  vacancies  occurred,  women  Junior  Fellows 
should  get  promotion  the  same  as  men.  He  reiterated 
that  question  three  times  in  his  letters,  in  spite  of  my 
contradiction,  and  I left  it  so  in  the  end. 

9685,.  The  net  result  is  that  though  the  honours  and 
degrees  of  the  Royal  University  are  nominally  open  to 
■women,  still  there  is  no  complete  equality,  as  be- 
tween the  sexes,  in  the  University? — Yes.  I should 
like  to  mention  another  fact.  Since  the  time  I 
obtained  the  Junior  Fellowship  there  have  been  four 
vacancies  on  the  Board  to  which  I belonged — 
the  English  Board.  I petitioned  in  1900  for  one  of 
the  vacancies.  One  of  them  was  given  to  Mr.  Trench, 
and  one  to  Father  O'Neill,  who  was  next  to  me  in  the 
•Junior  Fellowship  examination.  There  were  two  more 
vacancies  after  that,  and  I petitioned  again.  In  reply 
the  President  of  University  College  told  me  that,  . by 
■statute,  women  were  not  eligible  for  Senior  Fellowships. 
1 asked  him  whait  statute.  He  said  by  implication,  as 
Women  were  not  mentioned.  I said  the  word  in  the 
statute  was.  “persons,"  and  that  “persona”  did  not 
necessarily  mean  men'.  He  did  not  answer  that.  I 
then  wrote  to  a legal  member  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee, and  he  replied  that,  in  his  opinion,  though  he 
could  not  say  he  would  support  the  election  of  women 
to  such  an  office,  there  was  no  legal  disability.  I sent 
a oopy  of  that  letter  to  the  President  of  the  University 
College. 

9686.  You  object  to  the  action  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Royal  University,  in  so  far  as  it  puts  women  wlio  have 
gained,  by  competition,  the  Junior  Fallow dlips,  under 
a disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  other  sex? — 'Yes; 
I consider  it  very  unfair. 

9687.  And  you  contend  that  that  disadvantage  should 
cease  to  exist?— Yes. 

9688.  Now,  with  reference  to  St.  Mary's  College, 

take1  your  own  course,  and  give  us  your  views,  having 
regard  to  the  scope  of  our  inquiry?— Yes.  The 


authorities  of  St.  Mary’s  University  College  have 
asked  me  to  lay  respectfully  before  the  Royal 
Commission  the  following  considerations: — That  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  interests 
of  society,  and  of  the  community  at  large,  that  oppor- 
tunities for  higher  education  should  be  open  to  women ; 
not  only  those  who  intend  to  earn  their  livelihood 
by  teaching,  ot  in  other  more  or  less  similar  ways, 
but  also,  and  even  especially,  to  those  who  will  marry, 
and  in  whose  hands  will  be  the  training  and  the  early 
education  of  future  generations. 

If  this  latter  class  of  women  receive  a really  solid 
education,  calculated  to  cultivate  their  minds,  to  develop 
their  understandings,  and  to  strengthen  their  mental 
powers,  the  effect  on  themselves,  on  their  children,  on 
their  dependents,  and  on  the  society  with  which  they 
are  brought  in  contact,  will  be  most  beneficial.  Ex- 
perience has  not  shown  that  to  be  true,  which  is  often 
alleged  by  those  who  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
investigate  the  facts,  viz.,  that  women  who  have  received 
a University  Education  are  thereby  rendered  less  fit 
for  the  discharge  of  domestic  duties.  On  the  contrary, 
they  bring  to  those  duties  a spirit  of  thoroughness,  a 
•habit  of  steady  work,  and  a dislike  for  idleness,  or 
of  a life  filled  with  mere  empty  amusement,  which 
enables  them  to  discharge  their  household  tasks  more 
systematically,  more  steadily,  and  more  quickly  than 
other  women,  who  have  for  a series  of.  years  before 
marriage  been  acquiring  the  art  of  wasting  time,  are 
likely  to  do. 

For  women  who  are  to  earn  their  livelihood  the 
necessity  of  higher  education  is  obvious.  Now-a-days, 
good  appointments  in  the  teaching  profession  cannot 
be  had  without  University  qualifications,  and  these  are 
often  required  too  from  those  seeking  employment  of 
other  kinds— -such,  for  instance,  as  the  post  of  Secretary. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that,  hitherto,  the  Royal  University 
has  been  a mere  examining  body,  its  'degrees  have 
ranked  below  those  of  Trinity  College,  of  Oxford,  or  of 
'Cambridge  ; and  it  has  been  found  that  the  best  ap- 
pointments, nob  only  in  England,  in  Scotland,  and 
abroad,  hut  often,  too,  in  Ireland,  have  generally  been 
given  to  women  who-  have  studied  either  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  In  advertisements  it  is  often  stated  that 
only  past  Oxford  or  Cambridge  students  need  apply. 

Under  whatever  scheme  a new  University  or  Uni- 
versity- College  is  to  be  established  in  Ireland  for 
Catholics,  the  authorities  of  St.  Mary’s  College  strongly 
urge  and  earnestly  request  that  all  lectures  at  such  a 
College,  or  Colleges,  all  professional  schools,  and  All 
scientific  laboratories,  should  be  open  to  women,  equally 
and  under  the  same  conditions  that  they  are  open  to 
men. 

They  express  their  conviction  that  the  scheme  which) 
has  been  suggested,  of  erecting  a Women’s  College  where 
women  would  study  apart,  and  where  they  would  obtain) 
degrees  in  competition  with  one  another,  would  not  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

(1.)  Such  a College,  in  order  to  be  really  efficient, 
would  require  a verv  large  endowment ; one,  in  fact, 
almost  equal  to  the  endowment  given  to  the  Men's 
College  ; else  efficient  teaching,  laboratories,  libraries, 
etc.,  could  not  be  provided  ; thus  the  expense  would  be 
doubled,  and  the  result  would  probably  be  that  the 
■Women’s  'College  would  be  unfairly,  treated  in  the 
allotment  of  endowments,  or  else  both  it  and  the  Men’s 
College  would  be  inadequately  endowed. 

(2.)  That  the  _suggestion  that  the  University  Fellows 
should  repeat  their  lectures  at  the  Women’s  College 
would  not  work  out  in  practice;  as  the  Fellows,  and 
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Dublin.  “°r®  ,esPeoialJy  the  finest  scholars,  precisely  those  whose 
— teaching  would  be  moss  valuable,  would  not  consent  to 
June  II,  1902.  do  double  work;  so  that  the  women  would  find  thein- 
Misa  Mar 7 selves  restricted  to  the  teaching  of  assistants  or,  at 
Hayden,  La.  V?st*  lecturers.  Tile  example  of  Queen 

Margarets  College,  G-asgow,  on©  of  tbhe  vary  ifew 
regular  University  Colleges  in  Great  Britain  where 
men  and  women  are  taught  apart,  may  b©  mentioned. 
It  has  become  the  custom  at  Glasgow  University  to 
send  the  assistants,  instead  of  the  senior  lecturers,  to 
lecture  at  Queen  Margaret’s  College,  to  the  great  and 
natural  discontent  of  the  women  students. 

(3.)  That  the  number  of  women  students  will,  from 
various  causes,  probably  always  bo  much  less  than  that 
of  men  stud  ends.  In  the  Royal  University  at  present 
they  are  only,  as  a rule,  about  a fourth  of  the  total 
number.  Yet,  for  women  students  of  Science,  labora- 
tories as  complete  as  those  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  men  would  have  to  bo  provided,  if  they  were  not 
„?  Pu,t'  ?t  a disadvantage.  Again,  cases  would 
certainly  arise  where  hut  a single  woman  student  was 
preparing  for  an  Honour  examination  in  a certain  sub- 
ject, and  for  this  one  student  a special  'Professor  would 
be  needed.  Thus,  the  cost  of  such  a Women's  College 
would,  m many  respects,  be  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  the  educational  results  obtained.  1 * 

(4.)  Even  supposing  that  the  teaching  were  of  as 
high  a standard,  and  the  education  given  as  good  at 
fr  en’S-i0°^ge’  “ at  ^e  Men’s  Oolkg? 

JLlni  « .i  rqiilte  im pos-srble  to  convince  the  outside 
mel!dn°ri!ne  fact  % und,  \0men  who  had  been  trained  in 
such  a College  and  had  obtained  degrees  in  competition 
with  women  only,  would  have  little  or  no  chance  of 
ed,S^g-  £r0°d  aPP^ntments  for  which  other  women, 
educated  in  mixed  Colleges,  were  candidates.  Thus  it 
would  happen  that  the  best  posits,  even  in  Roland 
would  fall  to  the  lot  of  Englishwomen  and  Scotch- 

AfTreS,  fc  greffcer  4e«ree  ^an  at  present. 

regards  the  objection  often  urged  against  co- 
Iwp  which  the  au  thorities  of  St.  Mary’s  Col- 

lege mean  it  may  be  mentioned,  merely  the  tcnruL 
of  men  and  women  students  together— they  'desire  me 

„*m,  Which  1„rps'ebei‘te 

srs'&sz  sr-n*  -a. 

ocption  declared  themselve,  in  ift  7 tl  1 «•; 

SS  ™ ai0"'d  tUt  *¥  5 women'in 

uiaintainug  SsSjET  adva”ta8e.  «»d  » great  aid  in 

tl  "o°4d™t"Lb”S'td  •d”ins  t!“  that 
lick,  Scotch,  and  Wekh  “oTcof””- " E"s- 

£StrSIrh"e  MM 

immm 

Kfto  iSsaf ‘ s"*"8  addt 

student.,  and  from  the  £1  «*  ‘“'hm8  for  the 

tisho%ws^  ^.irsiSSef* por- 
Coll™,  an“  °Sf  (b|/rt6d  t0 

specMuliy  to  £taf,  “at  a CtHe«*  beS  «- 

*“«■-  collet, stress 


diSrjsrA  MaViutf  *>■ 

same  opportunities  as  tLir^Protasteot81^  the“  Lthe 
began  the  work  in  1886.  testant  sisters.  They 

on2up™“th' uS"“®'  “d  h”»  carried 

their  private  ?e,onrc*  SST®  difficulties,  out  of 
lie  d They  have  ,St 

* See  page  CG5 


donations  for  Scholarships  or  prizes  exrenf  +v 
MOO  given  them  in  til  yea/lS,’  iTiS 

Ard.bi.hop  of  Dublin,  to  bo  enpended  during  a 2nd 

of  five  years  on  prizes ; this  sum  has,  of  conrJT? 
been  exhausted.  Ihey  have  no  suitable  buildings  ’daw 
rooms,  laboratories,  or  libraries,  so  that  stuclfn t, 
forced  to  study  in  the  public  libraries,  which  is  in  Lf 
respects,  inconvenient.  8’ ln  manJ 

Owing  to  the  general  poverty  of  Irish  Catholics  ... 
also  m some  mania,  to  the  foot  that  too  muTS'lC?. 
hotter  off,  in  lamentably  blind  to  the  impMancs^t 
education  and  often  grudge  money  expended  on 
fees,  whilst  they  spend  it  freely  o„  meTtenrie.^”1 
fe.s  at  bt.  Mary’s  College  arc  of  necessity  low  and  tliew 
even  have  had,  m countless  instances,  to  be  lowered 

cWs  S‘Ui'ntS  °f  “““  *0  atS'tte 

It  is  well  known  that,  even  under  the  most  favminM 
circumstances,  University  classes  ca^t  alwI^  S 
their  own  expenses.  In  this  case  if  i0  ^ pa? 

of  the  question  that  they  should  do  so.  TheyTouS  not 

ST.S4  as 

iajiy  ^ployed?  CSLl  ISs  ™tlTb.!5 

suflicc  for  the  purposes  of  the  school  itself  y 

It  may  be  mentioned  tliat,  though  under  present  nr 

cumstances,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity,  from  St  of' 
funds  to  provide  separate  buddings,  to  conduct  thfunf 
\ersity  and  junior  classes  in  the  same  building  and  to 

s-iSaas 

on  of  : an,dtf0r.t  ,e  junior  children,1  who  mtagle 
3kTho  lfUall  y(1Wlth  gf0wn  young  women.  S 
o.  I he  nature  of  the  work  done  by  St.  Mary’s  College 
may  be  gathered  from  the  Results  Sheets  which  have 

achieved  iw  somJr3)  a*7  ¥ C0™pare'1  with  the  results 
mnnlJ  ° n lughly^ndowed  institutions,  for  ex- 
J&oS  Oo“e8a'.  f°rk’  lh=  endowment  'of  which 
sU  £!' "h!ch  d“»”S  » period  of 

gained  ^ S? «g«inet  120 

abfc  Tnd  «,f.,Ulil”';'ih.ave  bMn  mere  rom«rk- 
ff  there  h2  2 0f  stalle”ls  have  been  much  larger, 
has  binh£  ™ f°  accessary  accommodation.  Them 
the  ^ 

gathered  °fv  ’ 1 8tnd?Iits  of  St-  Mary’a  niay  be 

feemed  bv  fWth  fhlg?  ?0S1Ttl0n8  and  la^ge  salaries 
land  and ih™  J Ireland-  alio  in  Eng- 

AfrirNew  7f’imiNmth  and  South  Amorica,  South 
where  ’ ?oL  nf  fTd'  TaSmania,  Australia,  and  else- 
bv  the  BLTd^  'T*1;6111  !,ave  been  appointed  Examiners 
Co  rlr  Intermediate  Education, 
under  the  WdVv  haVf  y°urself  acted  as  Examiner 
S all  odS  ;JA°  ymis-  Notwithstand- 

te  the  lW  rf  A St-  Gary’s  secured  First  Place 
LdinlS  ^ Women’®  College®  m Re- 

place. ’ and  in  other  yearE  always  secured  a high  . 

Catholic?®  obs8r7ed  thflt,  although  St.  Mary’s  is  a 
attended  thB  l^®’  ^ro*fs^nt  students  have  sometimes 
£S Sol n‘g  S.  "d  ““  *he“  ” 
hitherto  Hle  conditions  under  which  grants  have 

of  Bedford  A t0  Vniversity  CoUeS^  the  instance 
Women’s  ^l£eg!’  L°nd°n’  the  exclusively 

mnt  mav?!®  present_  receiving  * Government 
St  Marv’J  ro1lLC1faU7^ti0ned’  ^be  authorities  of 
as  tW  *ge.ufeel  that  these  conditions,  in  as  far 

and  I4S,S6c;xii°°  t rdomn"“ 

already  ofufS1  ea,  could  not  m their  case,  for  reasons 

P”’a,lIy  M«ncd.  a»d  *»«M  Pi™ 

JLah,' St.»f»'J"e  College  re.pectfully 
of  the  effipieTif  ^ Commission  that,  in  consideration 
and  Ii£SiWOrk  d°JDe’  and  of  the  briiliant  successes 
as  wel1  as  of  the  great  expen- 
share  in  ?nv  ^d-bn t le  immunity,  their  College  should 
share  in  any  privileges  and  endowments  to  be  granted. 

tac?^°+o]SfSt-JleV'>:Do’,?EA?Y-~l8  there  much  land  at- 
of  fields  St  Mary  8 College  ? — A fair  amount ; a couple 

. t See  pave  561. 
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9691.  Are  they  large  fields? — Yes.* 

9692.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a suitable  site  for  a 
residential  College  ? — I think  so.  It  is  a great  thing  to 
ha\e  country  air. 

9693.  Are  there  any  Intermediate  students  attending 
the  College  ? — Yes,  a large  number. 

9694.  You  do  not  think  that  a desirable  thing  in  a 
University  College? — Not  at  all. 

9695.  It  ought  to  be  reserved  exclusively,  if  possible, 
for  University  students? — Yes  ; or  else  the  two  depart- 
ments should  be  entirely  separate. 

9696.  Supposing  the  University  lectures,  and  labora- 
tories, and  so  forth,  were  open  to  ladies,  practically 
on  the  same  terms  as  to  male  students,  how  would  you 
suggest  that  financial  assistance  should  be  given  to 
Women’s  Residential  Colleges? — I should  think  a sum  of 
money  might  be  given  to  them,  to  enable  them  to  build 
a residential  College,  and  enable  them  to  provide  a 
library  for  the  students— a small  reference  library — 
and,  possibly,  some  practical  laboratories. 

9697.  In  your  opinion  it  should  take  the  form  of  a 
Parliamentary  grant? — Yes. 

9698.  Suppose  that  were  not  conceded,  but  that  a 
certain  number  of  Fellowships  were  attached,  for  tuto- 
rial purposes,  to  the  residential  College,  would  that,  in 
your  opinion,  meet  the  case? — Well,  I think  it  would 
not  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  any  recognised  lec- 
tures at  the  Women’s  College.  In  fact,  I am  not  quite 
sure  about  the  necessity  for  Fellowships  being  assigned 
in  that-  way.  I think  the  tutorial  work  could  be  done 
by  others  than  Fellows. 

9699.  But  it  would  be  one  way  of  giving  financial 
assistance  to  the  College? — It  would,  certainly.  There 
should  be  a fund  provided  to  enable  them  to  pay  teachers 
of  some  sort. 

9700.  Suppose  a building  grant  was  refused,  but  that 
you  got  a loan  on  easy  terms — what  would  you  think  of 
that?— I am  unable  to  say  whether  that  would  do.  I 
should  fancy  that  the  fees  must,  of  necessity,  be  very 
low ; and  I do  not  see  myself  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
pay  back  the  loan. 

9701.  As  far  as  I am  concerned,  I recognise  entirely, 
the  brilliant  work  that  has  been  accomplished  by  St. 
Mary’s  College,  and  I am  sure  there  would  be  a general 
desire  to  extend  the  sphere  of  its  utility ; but,  of  course, 
you  are  aware  that  there  are  difficulties  with  regard  to 
obtaining  a Parliamentary  grant  ? — I may  observe  that 
the  fees  are  not,  in  fact,  paid  by  one-third  of  the  stu- 
dents attending  the  College. 

9702.  Dr.  Starkie. — You  say  the  authorities  of  St. 
Mary’s  College  would  be  satisfied  by  the  erection  of  a 
merely  residential  College  ? — Yes. 

9703.  Supposing  that  were  done,  do  you  think  that 
the  ladies,  many  of  whom  you  say  are  unable  to  pay  the 
fees  at  present  charged,  could  afford  in  addition  to  pay 


the  considerable  fees  that  would  be  necessary  to  entitle 
them  to  attend  lectures  at  the  University  ?— Well,  we 
thought  that  there  ought  to  be  established  a system  of  June  11, 1902. 
Bursaries  for  poor  students,  which  would  enable  them  — 
to  pay  a portion,  or  the  whole  of,  the  fees.  Mibb  Mary 

9704.  1 suppose  you  contemplate  that  the  larger  num-  Hayden>  “ *• 
ber  of  the  lady  students  that  would  attend  lectures  at  the 
University  would  be  students  of  considerable  distinc- 
tion?— Yes. 

9705.  How  would  the  poorer  students,  who  were 
anxious  to  get  a higher  education,  but  who  were  not 
sufficiently  distinguished  to  get  Bursaries,  pay  their 
way? — I am  afraid  such  students  would  not  be  able  to 
attend  at  all. 

9706.  At  present  they  are  able  to  attend  the  lectures 
at  St.  Mary's  College  1 — Yes.  I think  it  probable  that 
St.  Mary’s  College,  if  endowed,  would  make  the  same 
concession  to  such  students  that  it  makes  now — perhaps 
more.  They  might  be  able  to  do  more  for  them. 

9707.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — The  point  that  has  been 
referred  to  by  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert  deals  with  a grave 
difficulty  as  regards  University  education  for  women. 

As  you  are  aware,  at  present  the  degrees  of  the  Koyal 
University  can  be  obtained  without  Collegiate  training  ? 

— Yes. 

9708.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  a number  of  wit- 
nesses that  this  system  should  cease,  and  that  Col- 
legiate training  should  be  required  from  candidates  for 
degrees ; but  if  it  were  insisted  that  all  women  stu- 
dents should  attend  Collegiate  lectures,  there  is  a 
serious  difficulty,  because  at  present  students  come  from 
Colleges  in  Belfast  and  Derry,  and  in  Dublin  from 
Alexandra  College,  and  from  the  very  successful  College 
which  you  represent ; and  the  great  difficulty  is  how 
students  are  to  obtain  Collegiate  training  in  those  dif- 
ferent institutions.  You  suggest  that  there  should  be  a 
State  endowment ; but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way, 
one  of  the  most  obvious  being  that  a good  many  of  those 
Colleges  are  more  or  less  denominational.  Can  you 
suggest  any  other  way  of  overcoming  the  difficulty? — 

Well,  I do  not  see  any  other  way  out  of  it.  What  has 
been  chiefly  complained  of  in  the  system  of  the  Royal 
University  is  that  it  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a Uni- 
versity at  all,  because  it  is  not  a teaching  institution. 

We  think  that  is  such  a grave  and  radical  fault  in  the 
system  that  it  should  be  got  rid  of  at  all  costs. 

9709.  You  consider  that  to  be  such  a radical  defect 
that  it  should  be  got  rid  of  at  all  costs,  because  under 
the  present  system  tile  degrees  of  the  Royal  University 
do  not  represent  Collegiate  training  ?— Certainly.  We 
think  that  the  women  students  should  be  allowed  to  at- 
tend lectures  with  the  men,  The  only  difficulty  would 
be  the  provision  of  residential  halls  for  them.  Those 
residential  halls  might,  of  course,  be  anywhere. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Rev.  William  Del  ant,  s.j.,  ll.d.,  President,  University  College,  Dublin,  arid  Member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  further  examined. 

, Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Dr.  Delany,  we  have  sultative,  but  deliberate 
Had  the  advantage  of  hearing  your  views  at  one  of  our 
previous  sittings.  We  understand  that  there  are  some 
points  as  to  which  you  desire  to  supplement  the  evi- 
dence you  have  already  given  ? — Yes.  I wish  to  submit 
*>me  additional  tables  ;+  and  in  the  evidence  that  has 
een  placed  before  the  Commission,  some  erroneous 
vh-Tr1?  were  made  regarding  University  College 
‘1®ve  asked  leave  of  the  Commission  to  correct. 
nu  T1*1  re8ar(l  bo  its  government:  — 
n has  been  conveyed  that  the  College  is  under  the 
solute  .irresponsible  control  of  the  Jesuit  body.  This 
Tr.;?k  £ ,1"accurate-  The  College  is  the  property  of  the 
bod  B^‘0pS-  w^°  hold  it  in  trust  for  the  Catholic 
to  m u have  entrusted  the  administration  of  it 
s,e.~~  and  ™y  colleagues ; and  they  have  not  inter- 
ior ™1  u,8  “ carrying  on  that  administration ; but 
sum<>eipressty  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to  re- 
mi.,),.  ?0sses.si0n  ?n  two  years’  notice  whenever  they 
iJ  a . advisable  in  the  public  interest  to  do  so  ; 


, and  elected  by  the  Collegiate 
body.  And  regarding  the  constitution  of  the  Council 
I may  note  that  only  one  member  besides  myself  is  a 
clergyman— the  Rev.  Father  Darlington.  The  other 
five— Professors  M’Weeney,  Magennis,  M'Olelland, 
Cadic,  and  Bacon — are  all  laymen. 

The  Council  meets  fortnightly,  and  all  the  business  of 
the  College  is  managed  by  them.  The  Bursar,  Mr. 
Skeffington  (a  layman),  receives  all  the  fees,  and 
accounts  for  them  at  the  Council  meetings ; and  all 
orders  for  disbursements  are  made  at  the  same  meet- 
ings. If.jgt  the  end  of  the  pear,  there  is  a balance  of 
receipts  over  expenditure,  it  would  be  divided,  pro  rata, 
amongst  the  Professors. 


surf  m,  7"  m the  public  interest  to  do  so  ; 

'leram?er+ft>re  our  'tenure  the  College  is  strictly 
uepL  . °n  bhe  degree  in  which  our  administration 
Seconal  6 ™’a’n>  bhe  approval  of  the  Bishops, 
the  fvii  ' ' regard  to  the  interior  management  of 
of  although  the  control,  from  the  legal  point 

r IWfa  ’ jS  v®®ted  solely  in  the  President,  and  was 
fanied  descr,hed  by  me  as  autocratic,  de  facto  it  is 
the  °n-,  enbirely  by  the  President  and  Council ; 
• ri , uncu  °b  six  members  beine  not  merelv  con- 
I*  have  since 


six  members  being  not  merely  con- 
ascerta'ned  that  the  grounds  attached  to  St.  Mary’s  College 


The  President  has  no  salary,  and  receives  nothing 
from  the  fees;  nor  do  the  Vice-President  nor  the 
Lecturer  in  Religion.  The  fees  for  the  Evening  Classes 
are  paid  directly  to  the  tutors,  who  are  all  laymen. 

Thirdly : The  indirect  endowment  given  to  the  Col- 
lege by  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University,  in  alloting 
to  it  fifteen  of  the  University  Fellowships,  has  been 
spoken  of  as  an  endowment  of  the  Jesuit  organisation. 

To  this  I reply : — 

(a.)  The  allotment  of  the  Fellowsliips  to  University 
Collegr  was  made  whilst  the  College  was  being  carried 
on  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Catholic  Bishops, 
two  years  before  the  Jes-Jts  were  charged  with  its  ad- 
ministration. 


e fully  se 


n extent,— M.H.]  t See  pages  657-60. 


Rev.  William 
Delany,  S.J., 

LL.D. 
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(6.)  Notwithstanding  the  indirect  endowment  given 
thiough  the  Fellowships,  the  management  of  the  Col- 
lege in  the  year  1882-3  entailed  on  Cardinal  M'Oabe  a 
loss  of  several  hundred  pounds. 

(c.)  From  1883  to  1888 — owing  to  the  outlay  neces- 
sary to  work  the  College  successfully — its  management 
involved  a loss  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  nearly  £6,000, 
although  the  President  and  several  of  his  colleagues, 
received  no  salaries. 

(d.)  The  salaries  paid  to  the  members  of  the  Jesuit 
body,  who  were  appointed  Fellows  (at  no  time  exceeding 
five),  were  devoted  entirely  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
College ; and — according  as  the  College  became  m-ore 
prosperous,  and  the  outlay  diminished — to  the  gradual 
paying  off  of  its  debts.  And,  over  and  above  the 
salaries  of  the  Jesuit  Fellows,  there  were  also  devoted 
to  the  working  and  development  of  the  College  more 
than  £2,000  received  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  from  other 
sources.  I may  add  that,  according  to  the  strict  terms 
of  the  Canon  Law,  there  is  no  authority  in  the  Jesuit 
body,  which  could  take  away  from  the  College  in  St. 
Stephen’, s-green,  any  portion  of  the  endowment  which 
it  receives  from,  the  Royal  University,  or  utilise  it  for 
the  purposes  of  the  organisation  elsewhere.  It  must 
all  be  expended  for  the  good  of  the  College. 

Far  from  seeking  to  make  a Jesuit  monopoly  of  the  Fel- 
lowships, when  Father  Mallac  resigned  his  Fellowship 
in  Modern  Languages  a layman  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him  ; and  when  Professor  O’Nowlan,  s.J.,  resigned,  a 
layman,  Professor  Semple,  was  nominated  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

It  will  be  found,  on  comparing  the  Honour  lists  of  the 
Royal  University  with1  the  list  of  appointments  to 
Fellowships,  that  according  as  vacancies  offered,  they 
were  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  most  highly  dis- 
tinguished Catholic  students.  From  one  of  the  Tables, 
which  I now  present,*  it  will  be  seen,  that  Dr.  Sigersou 
and  Father  Finlay  were  appointed  in  1882  on  the  nom- 
ination of  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  that  Father  Hogan  was 
selected  for  the  Fellowship  in  Irish  by  the  late  Dr. 
W.  K.  Sullivan,  President  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 
himself  a most  competent  Irish  Scholar ; that-  Professor 
Ryan,  d.sc.,  was  proposed  by  Sir  C.  Nixon,  and  Pro- 
fessor Bacon,  m.a.,  by  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert ; that 
of  the  remaining  ten  who  were  proposed  by  me,  seven  : 
namely,  Professors  Darlington,  M'Weeney,  Magennis, 
Gitney,  McClelland,  Conroy,  and  Semple  had  obtained 
the  very  liighest  honours  and  the  first  places  in  their 
respective  subjects. 

Two  appointments  have  been  specially  criticised ; those 
•o if  - Father  O’Neill  and  of  Professor  Bacon. 

Father  O’Neill’s  appointment  lias  been  found  fault 
with  on  the  ground  that  he  was  preferred  to  Miss 
Hayden,  who  had  defeated  him  at  the  Junior  Fellow- 
shins  examination.  At  that  examination  the  marks  of 
the  two  candidates  were  1,205  and  1,2C6.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  lihe  Standing  Committee,  when  these  figures  came 
before  us—tlie  names  of  the  candidates  being  still  unknown 
— several  members  of  the  Committee,  looking  at  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  marks  over  the  different  subjects,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  second  candidate  was  the 
better,  as  having  scored  better  in  the  more  important 
parts  of  the  examination ; a special  prize  of  £100  was 
therefore  unanimously  voted  to  that  candidate,  on  the 
motion  of  Professor  Leebody,  and  it  was  ordered  that  a 
note  should  be  inserted  in  the  calendar  stating  that 
the  marks  of  the  two  candidates  were  practically 
identical.  The  Standing  Committee  had  these  facts 
before  them  when  they  recommended,  unanimously,  the 
appointment  of  Father  O’Neill  to  a Vacant  Fellowship 
in  English. 

'But  they  had  also  before  them  the  consideration  that 
the  appointment  to  the  Fellowship  carried  with  it  the 
obligation  of  lecturing  in  University  College  to  large 
classes  of  young  mem,  and  that  I as  President,  Idid  not 
f6el  myself  authorised  to  introduce  so  strange  a novelty 
in  a Catholic  University  College,  whereas  Trinity  College 
has  persistently  excluded  ladies  altogether. 

Mr.  Bacon’s  appointment  has  been  also  criticised, 
and 'he. has  been  even  spoken  of  as  a mere  undistinguished 
Passman,  with  no  qualifications  for  a Fellowship  in. 
English.  The  facts  are  quite  otherwise ; in  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations  Mr.  Bacon  had  won  the  highest 
honours  in  Modem  Languages,  obtaining  the  Silver 
Medal  for  first  place  in  Frenoh,  and  gaining  the  second 
place  .in  Italian.  In  the  Royal  University  examinations 
he  had  been  an  Exhibitioner  at  Matriculation  and  First 
Arts,  again  with  First  Honours  in  Frenoh ; and  at  the 
B.A.  examination  in  Mental  Science  he  was  again  an 
Exhibitioner  with  fourth  place  in  honours  in  one  of  the 
mo6t  brilliant  classes  in  Mental  Science  that  we  have 
* See  page  557.  t See  page  557. 


had  in  the  University  ; the  first  and  second  places  being 
wm  by  the  present  Professors  Woodbuin  and  Magennis* 
and  the  fifth  place  by  Mr.  Coyne,  a highly  accomplished 
Scholar,  who  fills,  with  great  distinction,  an  important 
post  in  the  public  service. 

But  Mr.  Bacon’s  chief  recommendation  for  the  Fel- 
lowship in  English  was,  that  after  his  graduation  he 
has  taught  that  subject  successfully  for  several  years, 
having  been  selected  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  from 
among  many  candidates  for  the  Professorship  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  Training  College,  Drumcondra ; an  impor- 
tant permanent  post,  with  a salary  of  £300  a year;  i 
that  he  had  held  that  post  with  satisfaction  until  ha 
was  elected  to  a Fellowship  in  the  same  subject;  and 
that  he  had  also  filled  for  many  years  the  post  of  Assis- 
tant Examiner  in  the  University. 

He  was  proposed  by  the  'Bishop  of  Clonfert,  seconded 
by  the  President  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  elected 
unanimously,  no  other  candidate  having  been  proposed. 
Miss  Hayden  had  again  submitted  her  name ; but,  for 
the  reason  already  given,  was  not  put  forward  by  any 
member  of  the  Senate. 

I submit,  then,  a list  of  the  staff  of  the  College,  t 

9711.  Would  you  wish  that  to  appear  in  the  Appen- 
dix?— Yes.  It  gives  the  names  of  the  Professors,  the 
dates  of  their  appointment,  their  University  status, 
and  their  educational  distinctions  and  qualifications. 

I also  submit  a list  of  the  students,  not  necessarily  for 
publication,  but  merely  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
mission, showing  their  religions  in  a Summary  at  the 
end.J 

9712.  The  names  might  be  classified? — 'Yes  ; they  are 
all  classified  ait-  the  end.  The  lists  show  alphabetically 
the  students  of  the  various  classes,  and  the  religion 
to  which  each  student  belongs  ; and  also  the  number 
of  lady  students.  181  students  have  attended  one  or 
more  courses  of  lectures  in  Aits  during  the  session. 

Of  tliese  1163  were  Catholics,  twelve  Protestants,  one 
Methodist,  one  Presbyterian,  and  four  Jews.  Eighteen 
ladies  attended  the  classes,  chiefly  in  the  Second  Aria 
and  B.A.  courses. 

Coming  now  to  deal  with  an  allegation  that 
a Catholic  University  College  has  necessarily 
something  6f  the  character  of  a semiiuiry,  I 
beg  to  submit  a copy  of  our  daily  lecture 
table. § I would  ask  the  Commission  to  note; 
first,  that  the  programme  of  education  is  that  prescribed 
hy  the  Royal  University  for  its  degrees  ; secondly,  that 
of  the  181  students,  probably  not  more  than  six  or 
eight  were  students  who  intended  to  proceed  to  taka 
Orders,  and  become  clergymen ; a very  much  smaller 
proportion,  I may  remark,  than  is  to  be 

found  in  Trinity  College ; timidly,  that  of  the 
staff  of  twenty  Professors,  only  five  axe  clergy- 
men ; the  remaining  fifteen  are  laymen,  many 
-of  them  axe  maxrded,  and  one  of  them  a Protestant  | 
There  is  absolutely  no  foundation  fox  any  suggestion 
ahat  the  education  is  that  of  a seminary. 

9713.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy. — There  is  one  point 
which  has  been  stated  in  the  evidence,  and  to  which  I 
wish,  to  call  your  attention,  as  it  might  mislead  the 
public  if  it  were  not  corrected.  It  has  been  asserted 
before  the  Commission  that  you,  and  your  Jesuit  col- 
leagues, owe  no  allegiance,  either  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, or  to  the  Irish  Bishops.  Have  you  any  remarks 

to  make  with  regard  bo  tha-t  statement  ? — Certainly.  I ! 
have  incidentally  dealt  with  one  portion  of  that  asser- 
tion already,  as  regards  the  Irish  Bishops.  If  at  any 
time,  from  the  time  we  took  charge  of  the  College,  any 
act  of  our  administration,  or  any  portion  of  our  teaching, 
displeased  the  Irish  Bishops,  any  suggestion  from  them 
would  have  been  at  once  acted  upon.  I may  sd<k 
also,  that  if  they  were  in  any  respect  dissatisfied  with 
us,  they  oould  at  any  time  have  withdrawn  the  College 
from  our  administration.  We  regard  ourselves  as 
strictly  bound  at  all  times  to  carry  on  the  College  in 
accordance  with  their  views.  With  regard  to  the  other 
point,  that  J esuits  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  British 
Government,  of  course  I am  aware  that,  again  w™ 
again,  that  statement  bias  been  made,  and  most  er- 
roneously. It  wae  my  duty,  at  an  early  period  of  n*7 
life,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Queen. 
Independent  of  that  oath  of  allegiance,  which  is  strictly 
binding  upon  me,  I hold  myself  bound,-  and  all  ntf 
colleagues  hold  themselves  bound,  in  whatever  country 
they  may  live,  to  the  strictest  obedience  to  the  law 
of  the  country,  whenever  those  laws  are  not  immoral  . 
wicked.  In  tihis  country  my  colleagues  and  /*  '10  . 
ourselves  bound  as  strictly  as  any  other  subject. 
His  .Majesty,  to  be  loyal  subjects  of  the  Crown, 
obedient  to  the  law. 

J See  page  558.  § See  page  569. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE.  001 

Q7id  To  any  person  who  knows  the  constitution  of  Well,  I regard  that  question  not  from  the  purely  educo-  Dublin. 
Order  Ptl^re  can  be  no  second  opinion  upon  tional  point  of  view,  but  from  the  point  of  new  of  the 
the  Jesuits  acknowledge  the  same  duty  of  general  good  of  the  College  ; and  to  securethe  confi-  June  11^19  . 
t to  the  Crown  as  any  other  class  of  His  dence  of  the  Catholic  population  of  the  country ,1  ^mk  R waliam 

subjects  1 — 'Certainly  ; and,  as  a matter  of  it  would  be  essential,  or,  at  a 1 events,  highly  desirable,  Delanyi 
* fdo  not  think,  since  the  time  when  the  mere  fact  that  in  the  commencement  of  its  career,  at  all  events,  ^ D. 

ffw£n*  a Jesuit  was  held  to  he  a treasonable  act,  the  President  and  the  Dean  should  be  clergymen  I 

?[  ^i^/record  a single  instance  of  any  Jesuit  being  quite  admit  that  there  might,  at  times  be  a very  dis- 

thcre  is  ith  an  °ct  o{  sedition,  or,  still  less,  of  tmguished  mail,  who  from  purely  educational  qualifica- 

ever  chaig  Ijions  might  be  the  most  competent  to  be  President  or 

treason.  . Dean  • but  it  seems  to  me  also  quite  possible  that,  as 

9715.  Tour  obedience  to  your  religious  superiors  is  ^ tl  most  important  qualifications,  such  a 

purely  a religious  obedience ?-Purely.  I may  add  that  ^ ^ not  carry  with  Ivim  that 

if  my  Jesuit  Superior  directed  me,  under  any  penal^,  ®nd  personal  influence  with  the  Catholic  people 

to  do  any  act  which  was  unlaw * “L  of  the  country,  and  with  the  students  in  the  institution, 

trivial,  so  far  from  being  bound  to  obey  hun  I would  ^ we  ^ wish  Mm  to  have. 

he  bound  to  disobey  him ; arid,  more  timn  that,  1 g725_  You  know  that  a distinction  might  be  made 

should  be  bound  to  report  the  foot  to  the  attention  of  bptween  the  offices  of  president  and  of  the  person  who 
those  higher  powers,  who  could  deal  with;  so  giave  an  .g  ca]led  Rector  Magnificus  in  foreign  Universities, 

abuse  of  authority.  . Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  sufficient  if  the  latter  of- 

9716.  If  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  have  the  admin-  fleer  were  a cleric  1 — I think  such  an  arrangement  might, 
istration  of  the  College,  receive  public  money  in  their  perhaps,  be  found  satisfactory. 

capacity  as  teachers,  they  are  bound,  both  by  tlieir  own  9725A.  Doubtless  you  also  are  aware  that  the  Hector 
constitution,  and  by  die  law  of  the  Church,  to  spend  May ni ficus  occupies  a merely  honorary  position?— I 
the  money  for  the  purpose  of  the  College,  and  for  no-  don’t  think  that  is  so  in  every  case — Louvain,  for  m- 
ihinc  else?—' Certainly  ; they  have  no  authority  what-  stance.  , , 

ever  to  withdraw  a single  penny,  or  to  spend  it  m any  9725.  I feel  very  strongly  that  one  of  the  greatest 
other  way.  It  must  be  expended  for  the  goold  of  the  needs  in  this  country  is  that  a wider  and  more  attractive 
College  in  Idoing  its  own  educational  work.  educational  career  should  be  opened  to  Catholic  laymen. 

9797  Professor  loBUl.toH.-A.  I untested,  Hr.  OTtodl  min  «•  to* 

^ — — Si  --s£  £ r*s«r 

S‘°971B.  In  view  of  arrangement  .hat  ' te.ehi OafMu 

may  be  made,  do  you  advocate  the  continuance  r^the  the  fact  t]iat  the  Catholic  celibate  clergy 


may  IK  umun,  xu  juu  — ----- --  - measure,  the  tact  that  tne  uainouc  ceuuaie 

College  as exists  at  pin^nt  under  the  ° 0an  do  educational  work  much  more  cheaply,  and  quite 

the  Jesuit  Fathers ?-^Oerta^y  not.  ^ aa  efficiently-  as  laymen;  and  owing  to  the  fact  that 

meat  would  be  entirely  inadmissible.  In  place  Catholic  educational  institutions  have  no  direct  en- 

no  endowment,  however  generous,  coulld  make  of  the  J t there  is  a great  inducement  to  employ  celi- 

£2  - teachers  because  they  are  cheapen 


College,  still  less,  a suitable  independent  University ; 
there  is  no  room  for  the  necessary  buildings  and  grounds. 
In  the  next  place,  even  if  there  were  no  legislative  or 


Do  you  agree  with  me  Khali  there  is  a great  need  in 
this  country  for  a sufficiently  remunerative  educational 
career  for  Catholic  laymen?— I have  already  stated  that 


other  difficulty  in  .the  way,  I consider  that  m the  con-  g evidence ; and  I have  pointed  out  that  the  reason 
templet ed  institution,  there  should  be  room  for  all  toe  ^ ^ Catholic  Professors  of  eminence  in  certain 

best  intellects  of  the  country  : that  it  should  be  national  , of  education,  especially  in  Mathematics  and 

in  its  constitution,  and  should  be  governed  from  within,  ^ and  phvsical  Sciences,  is  that  we.  Catholics, 

not  by  any  mere  section  of  the  Catholic  community,  Jlot  what  esists  ;n  Trinity  College,  an  inducement 

hut  by  a body  thoroughly  representative  °f  the  whole  up  the  stndr  of  those  branches  of  knowledge, 

Catholic  people,  with  all  its  Crests  and  there  foie  thArospect.  of  obtaining  a dignified  position,  or 

enjoying,  as  far  as  possible  the  confidence  of  all , and  J a Cf>‘’  tencv  in  life.  Catholics  have  nothing  .of 
tnat  the  mam  condition  of  appointment  to  its  posts  y am  strongly  in  favour  of  having  that  m- 

shauld  be  excellence  of  qualifications,  the  best M man  „ remove(].  Our  Fellowships  in  the  Royal  Uni- 
winning, whether  priest  or  layman ; cxce^,  pjri Ijg.  ^rsit/ haY0  i,een  referred  to  ; but  I feel  very  keenly 

m a very  few  administrative  posts,  whi^  migbt,  with  in8ufficiencr  0f  those  Fellowships  for  affording  such 
advantage— as  m me  Colieges  m Oxtord  and  Cam-  & ^ In  the  firsfc  place,  1 regard  £400  a year 

bridge— be  confined  to  clergymen,  as  b^  hkely  to  I ^ - onhr  a lwg(rajiy  income  for  a man  of 

command  greater  confidence  m the  mattor  of  religion  di’fchl  i(?hed  abilitr  look  forward  to  as  a provision 
and  moral  influence.  For  the  rest,  T JJer  ask  nor  ^ j.g*  &nd  in  th(?  second  place,  there  is  no  permanent 
wish  for  any  monopoly  or  special  piiyilege  for  the  for  that  £400  a year ; and  there  are  no 

clergy.  Speaking  for  myself,  I jdjiggd  any  ££io„°J.  The  Fellows7  are ’appointed  only  for 

monopoly— whether  lay  or  clerical— as  disastrous.  Dor  *» „ . and  thev  have  no  guarantee  that  they  will 

the  Jesuits,  I would  only  ask  the  same  f ^ urpla^ whi "e  co-ntinu’ed.  They  feel  that  very  much,  and  I cordially 
should  he  given  .to  everyone  else  Oat  they  should  be  fchise  with  ^ nob  merely  on  the  ground  of  the 

judged  singly  on  their  individual  merits  and  treated  bub  also  on  acoounb  of  the  want  of  status 

accordingly,  without  any  special  favour  or  disfavour.  , im.n’ielcl  Tlieir  Fellowships  at  present  are  not 

9719.  Dr.  Snmft— 1 toM  W.J.  •*  J™  & iy  opinion,  it  mU 

jut lss 

4,1, „ of  the  are  carried  on  bv  ecclesiastics,  that  fact  is  due 

972L  You  think  the  President  and  the  D to  the  ^;0nomic  conditions  of  the  country,  which  are 

College  should  be  olergymen?  Yes  > 1 w those  institutions  did  not  exist,  there  would 

always,  or  necessarily  ; but  I' fchmk  it noght  be  found  ™c^OTSeconl;,arv  or  higher  education  at  all.  because 
advantageous  that  they  should  be  clergymen  as  being  • ^ students  would  not  be  sufficient  to 

more  Idrely  to  command  influence  with  young  men,  going  if  laymen  were  employed  as 

o-mn  S^l^'lenoe  of  parents.  . r li  teachers  1 That  is  so.  If  Cflongowes,  for  instance,  ban 

9722.  With  regard  to  the  other  poste  mtte  College,  teachers^  ^ same  educational 

you  say  educational  merit  should  be  paramount  ? ™ “J  P . actnallv  teaching  there 

r™™*,  «.» 1»* »»  ’“‘O'  S^5Sd“ £!"« 


Presidency  of  the  College  was  not  open  to  them  ? m the  country. 
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Dublin, 


Where  then,  I would  ask,  is  the  additional  £4,000  a 
year  to  come  from  ? There  are  only  two  sources  ; either 
June  11, 1902.  from  increased  pensions,  and  that  is  out  of  the  question ; 
Ser  wilium  ^le  Parent'9  could  not  pay  them  ; or  from  a public 
Delany  a j.  endowment,  which  means  that  the  oountry  should  be 

y.p,  ’ ’’  taxed  £4,000  a year  additionally  in  order  to  substitute 
lay  teachers  of  equal  ability,  for  the  ecclesiastical 
teachers  in  whom,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Irish  Catholic 
parents  have  much  greater  confidence.  And  that  is 
precisely  what  Mr.  O'Donnell’s  argument  comes  to. 
Surely  a man,  if  otherwise  thoroughly  competent, 


9730.  And  unless  we  can  provide  encouragement  for 
such  men  to  devote  themselves  to  educational  purSU£ 


educated  Catholic  laymen  which  it  is  deaiJhu7 
should  have?— That  is  so.  aesirable  - 


9731.  At  present,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  adecuat* 
prizes  in  education,  Catholics  of  ability  in  this  counts! 
pass  uito  'the  Indian  Civil  Service,  or  go  to  the 


to  the  medical  profession  ; and  those"  WmerT 
minted  on  Senates  to  deal  with  educational  questions 


1UC°_Ut  haPpV  ^ naMy 


priest.  Mr.  O’Donnell  points  to  the  example  of  3' ™ 7 7n+l J?£7  forest  in  such  matters- 

France,  where  between  200,000  and  300,000  laymen  ; i 7 b 7 f,°  nitfc  take  the  same  active  part 

will  be  now  employed  in  teaching.  Rut  that,  is  localise  '^9  do?—* uSnlv’  tramdl  educationalists, 

the  religious  are  being  suppressed,  the  great  bulk  of  * 7 ’ hnPlx'n3  ln  'he  Royal  Uni- 

wliom  received  no  salaries  from  the  State  ; whereas  the  anct‘>  *’“'en  'natters  connected  with 

substitution  of  paid  lay  teachers  will  cost  the  State  t m C,°’m<>  b.e,foret.tI*e  Senate  for  considers, 

several  millions  a year  in  additional  taxation.  That  a . j , ^ ,.j  ’?rs  *eave  entirely  to  the  medical  men 
layman  should  get  an  educational  post,  rather  than  an  ™ «em,  because  we  feel  ourselves  incom- 

ecclesiastic,  no  matter  how  good  the  ecclesiastic’s  educa-  tY®™  ’ a tak?  lfc  f'or  granted  that  tlie  same  thine 
tional  qualifications  may  be,  is,  to  my  mind,  utterly  il-  n'aPPens  111  other  departments — tlvat  the  medical  mem- 


Liunax  4uttiiui;ai,iuns  may  ue,  is,  to  my  mmu,  uLteriy  11-  , * - , , . , : ‘ , mcuicai  mem- 

logical  and  unjustifiable,  especially  in  a religious  country  1®^  d<>  n,  e l themselves  competent  to  deal  with  I 

like  Ireland.  With  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  lay  lelatinS  *>  “8^  education  ; and  that  the  legal  ' 

teachers,  I may  add  that,  it  is  felt  in  England,  though  fre  not  UP  to  the  latest  thing®  in  modern 

not  to  the  same  extent.  The  best  men  in  England  acre  S'16"?®  an,,  other  branches  of  educational  training ; and 
seeking  other  careers  than  that  of  education,  because  the  .3®  ”?U8fc ,be  ft.lack  of  tlvnt  practical  scientific 

openings  available  for  men  of  exceptional  ability  in  <*'  educational  matters  winch  would  make 

other  careers  are  far  more  lucrative  and  more  attractive.  f- 3. reinm'ent  ol  'be  University  by  the  Senate  really 

We  have  felt  that  ourselves  in  our  College  in  St.’  e ecnre' 

Stephen’s-green  ; many  of  our  best  men  have  gone  to  9732.  Tbe  consequence  is  that  the  laymen  leave  those 
the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  other  employments.  questions  to  he  dealt  with  by  the  clerical  members  of 

9728.  You  recognise  that  that  is  one  of  the  grave  diffi-  “io  Senate,  not  because  they  are  unable  to  assert 
culties  we  have  to  contend  with? — Certainly;  and  it  themselves  against  clerical  influence,  but  really  because 
strengthens  the  argument  for  endowment.  If  there  were  bhey  feel  that  the  clerical  members  ’of  -the  Senate  know 
a suitable  endowment,  the  difficulty  would  be  greatly  more  a, bout  the  subjects  than  they  do ?— Certainly  • 
mitigated.  In  suoh  a case,  I would  like  t-o  see  the  jjbat  I think,  is  clear.  I think  that  is  partly  due  to  the 
educational  posts  open  to  laymen  and  clerics  alike,  defects  of  the  present  arrangement  by  which  the  Senate 
and  that  the  best  men  should  win  ; and  I have  regarded  18  appointed,  and  vacancies  fillefd  up  ; it  is  nob  so  much 
it  as  one  of  my  most  pressing  Unties  to  encourage  young  educational  knowledge  or  experience  that  actuates  the 
menof  ability  to  fit  themselves  to  become  -teachers.  Government  in  the  appointments,  as  other  considers- 

9729.  It  has  often  been  stated  in  Parliament  that  the  t'ons,  on  account  of  which  gentlemen  holding  certain 

reason  why  the  Government  have  not  appointed  Catho-  prominent  positions,  though  not  necessarily  as  skilled 

lies  to  places  of  high  emolument  is  because  there  are  no  m educational  matters,  are  invited  to  .take  places  on 

Catholic  laymen  qualified  for  such  posts.  I dare  say  Win  Senate. 

there  may  be  some  truth  in  that ; but  the  reason  of  that  „ ,,  , „ ^ „ 

strange  lack  of  educated  Catholic  laymen,  available  for  973(5.  Most  Rc-v.  Dr.  Healy.— You  are  doubtless 

such  positions,  is  the  absence,  up  to  the  present,  of  f'""aia . . * Jn  Mayn'oobh,  where  the  Professors  must 

adequate  provision  for  Catholic  education  of  the  higher  De  ec.  ,.esiasfclcs-  ™e  Professorships  are  given  after 
class  ?— Certainly.  If  you  had  for  Catholics  a suitabV  a P1”'1'0  competition,  lasting  four  or  five  days,  arid 


—Certainly.  If  you  had  for  Catholics  a suitable 
provision,  and  adequate  inducements,  suclh  as  are  pro- 
vided by  the  Fellowships  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
that  would  very  soon  disappear.  For  instance, 


open  to  all  candidates  from  the  Three  Kingdoms  ?— Yes. 


9734.  And  I suppose  you  would  be  in  favour  of  having 


Fellowsh ip  e'xamiMtions  ^lT^Trinity X OoUege^’for  the  titLn  ?-CerSlv°f  ?-ublil  CMnp* 

one  man  who  wms,  there  are  five  or  six  who  go  through  that whilT nZ  & W,t  l.the  understanding,  however, 
the  same  <-nnr=a  nf  ‘ mat  wniie  the  Professorships  are  entirely  open  to  com- 


the  same  course  of  educational  braiMng^  and  some”  of  petitio^th^v  ar T °1]“  to 

t-hese  will  go  for  educational  posts.  Hence  it  is  that  i not  necessarily  to  be  awarded  solely  j 

Prntpctii.n*  ™ Si-,,  1,118,6  °n  ™e  results  of  a competitive  exam  nation  : but  that 


Protestant  schools  are'  abundantksuTmiied"  with3  resaltf  a competitive  examination;  but  that 

petent  scholars  to  teach  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  lishJd  3 f Slf 1 ? 80 liad  of  such  otber  clearly-estab- 
Sciences,  whereas  Catholic  scSTra  not.  7 °f  ad«“tlonal  quaiifications  as  the  several 


’ °**holi”  •*«*  *"  “*■  ' candidates  may  toin  apSilo 

The  Witness  withdrew. 


Very  Rev. 
John  T. 
Murphy, 

o.s. SP. 


Very  Bcv.  John  T.  Mukjhy,  e.e.sp.  President,  Blackrodc  Ctollege.  Dnblm,  enamined- 
Witnm  appointed  by  the  Catholic  Seadmatteri  Association 

9735.  Mr.  Justice  Madden — Father  Murphy,  you  are 
President  of  Blackrock  College  ? — Yes. 

9736.  That,  we  know,  is  an  important  Secondary 
School,  doing  work  in  connection  with  the  Intermediate 
Board,  is  it  not?— Yes  ; and  we  have  a University  Col- 
lege also. 

9737.  I believe  you  are  here  to  give  evidence,  not  only 
in  your  individual  capacity  as  President  of  Blackrock 
College  but  also  as  representative  of  the  Catholic  head- 
masters?— Yes;  I am  one  of  the  representatives  chosen 
by  them. 

9738.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  tlie  material  pro- 
vided by  Irish  Catholic  Intermediate  Schools  for ‘the 
purposes  of  University  Education?— I consider  the 
material  very  good.  I think  it  as  good  as  you  will 
find  anywhere.  I have  a large  experience  of  the 
material,  both  in  foreign  countries,  and  in  England 
as  well  as  here ; and  I think  the  material  in  Ireland  is 
as  good  as  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

9739.  You  point  out  that  the  average  number  of  high- 

clas»  candidates  for  the  past  four  years  was  155  ? Yes  • 

that  is  the  calculation. 

9740.  What- is  yeur  rough  estimate,  because  of  course 
it-  can.  be  nothing  more  than  a rough  estimate,  of  the 
supply  of  students  for  University  Education  which  we 


might  expect  to  be  afforded  by  the  Intermediate  Schools ; 
I think  you  state  that  it  is  about  300  ?— About  300.  That 
is  to  say  not  directly  through  the  Intermediate  ; but  we 
nave  m the  Intermediate  Schools  a number  of  boys  over- 
age whose  names  do  not  appear  on  that  list. 

9741.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  300  each  year 
entering  for  the  University? — Yes.  I could  not  say  yon 
would  have  300  entrances  each  year,  but  you  would  have 
more  than  300  fit  to  enter. 

9742.  You  mean  that  there  would  be  about  300  sup- 
plied annually  qualified  to  enter,  and  not  that  the 
actual  entrances  would  consist  at  one  given  time  of  300? 
—No ; I would  say  about  200. 

you  consider  that  sufficient  facilities  are 
now  afforded  for  developing  the  University  material 
that  m supplied  by  the  Intermediate  Schools?— I think 
the  facilities  are  not  sufficient.  I presume  you  have 
already  had  evidence  of  that. 

9744.  You  indorse  the  opinion  expressed  by  so  many 
other  witnesses,  that  sufficient  facilities  are  not  pro- 
vided?— Yes. 

9745.  What  would  be  your  practical  suggestion  on  the 
rabiettl— As  f.r  as  I can  tons  an  opiSlon,  I ahoald 
think  that  the  best  suggestion  would  be  in  the  way  of 
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• -T.tr  a good  University  Education  to  Irish  Catholic 
g(1T!wts  on  the  same  lines  as  they  receive  Intermediate 
Secondary  education.  Speaking  of  Ireland,  weare 
•n  this  difficulty,  that  we  are  a very  poor  country,  and 
hilst  we  have  talent,  and  a desire  to  learn,  that  talent 
rpouire  to  be  encouraged  for  a certain  time.  The 
SteiSte  School,  that  we  have  in  Ireland  ?t  present 


ar>  conducted  on  a system  unique  in  the  world,  namely, 
minimum  of  cost  to  parents.  Persons  have  come 
over  here  recently  from  England— some  Inspectors  under 
the  Intermediate  Board,  and  others-and  they  have  been 
nuite  surprised  that  we  are  able  to  supply  in  Ireland 
Lh  Intermediate  education  as  we  give  our  boys  for  the 
“ t I have  gone  into  details  as  to  some  of  the  schools 
in  England  and  elsewhere;  and  I find  that  to  educate 
a bov  in  the  best  schools  in  Ireland  costs  much  less  than 
in  similar  schools  elsewhere  ; and  for  this  reason,  that 
JL  chief  burden  of  the  work  of  our  schools  is 
home  by  men  who  give  tlieir  services  for  no- 
th nir  We,  in  Blackrocli,  employ  almuit  one-third 
„r  one-fourth  laymen.  These  laymen  all  receive 
salaries.  The  others  give  their  services  free.  That 
“ the  reason  we  can  give  it  so  cheaply.  In  deal- 
inc  with  University  Education  m Ireland,  I would  be 
inclined  to  indorse  either  of  the  two  plans  proposed, 
namely,  to  have  either  a great  National  University,  or 
el=o  to  have  a Catholic  University  which  would  be  built 
up  and  carried  out  according  to  what  the  Catholic  repre- 
sentatives, Bishops,  clergy,  and  laity,  would  consider 
the  most  feasible  plan.  Personally,  I would  prefer  it 
would  be  a University  ; but  if  that  cannot  be  arrived  at, 

I would  be  in  favour  of  an  aggregation  of  Co.leges,  rather 
than  of  a single  College.  I consider  that  if  the  State 
gave  a sufficient  endowment  for  University  Education 
for  Catholics  in  Ireland,  we  would  certainly  have  within 
three  or  four  years  over  a thousand  students,  and  m the 
course  of  a certain  number  of  years  we  might  expect 
from  1,500  to  2,000.  I consider  such  a number  as  that 
would  be  unwieldy,  as  regards  residence,  in  one  College. 

I believe  that  a system  of  small  Colleges  for  residential 
and  tutorial  purposes  not  in  competition,  but  with  com- 
mon University  laboratories,  and  common  Medical, 
Law,  and  scientific  schools,  would  be  the  best  plan  ; for 
this  reason : I do  not  think  there  is  any  moral  force 
that  could  influence  sufficiently  such  a large  number  of 
young  men  in  one  institution.  I think  that  in  a Univer- 
sity, whilst  a large  number  may  be  dealt  with  for  general 
University  work,  yet  for  educational  and  tutorial  pur- 
poses, young  men  require  to  be  brought  under  personal 
influence,  as  they  are  in  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  That  is  particularly  so  as  regards  Catho- 
lics. We  have  ideas  of  discipline,  and  ideas  as  to  the 
moral  training  of  young  men,  that  do  not  prevail  else- 
where, and  we  think  that  no  satisfactory  system  can  be 
adopted  which  would  entail  the  looking  after  of  very 
large  numbers  by  any  given  person  ; and  I think,  there- . 
fore,  that  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  have  a system  of 
smaller  Colleges,  not  that  I favour  Colleges  at  a gje£t 
distance  from  the  centre ; but  we  believe  it  would  be 
best  for  this  other  reason.  The  College  I represent,  and 
another  College  under  the  same  Society,  could  supply 
material  for  a good  University  College  in  Arts,  perhaps 
from  eighty  to  100.  Other  sohools  could  supply  the 
same.  We  have  in  Ireland  very  much  the  same  condi- 
tion of  things  which  obtained  in  England,  for  sometime 
after  the  foundation  of  Oxford , University.  The  dif- 
ferent Colleges  in  Oxford  represented  the  best  outcome 
of  the  schools.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  New 
College,  founded  by  William  of  Wykebam,  That  College 
controlled  the  studies  of  Winchester,  and  represented 
the  best  students  of  Winchester,  who  went  there. 
King’s  College  was  founded  on  the  same  flan  in 
connection  with  Eton.  The  best  schools  m Lre- 
land  would  supply  material  for  such  Colleges ; and 
while  the  young  men  could  meet  in  a common  Univer- 
sity, that  College  training  could  be  carried  on  for  tuto- 
rial work,  residence,  and  games  and  sports.  It  would 
be  preferable  that  their  domestic  life  should  be  in  the 
smaller  Colleges.  I would  say,  with  reference  to  Our 
College  in  Blackrock,  we  have  carried  on  that  experi- 
ment for  the  past  twenty  years.  We  have- a- small  Uni- 
versity College  there,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
Intermediate  School  in  every  respect.  The  young  men 
there  have  had  from  the  beginning  the  same  privileges 
ffiat  they  have  in  a University  College,  'such  as  Oriel 
College,  in  Oxford,  for  example.  They  are  reasonably 
free,  and  there  is  nothing  at  all  like  the  same  supervi- 
sion exercised  over  them  that  there  is  over  the  boys  in 
the  Intermediate  School.  They  have  their  own  dining- 
rooms, their  own  discipline,  and  their  own  teachers,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the”Intermediate  College.  Some 
witnesses  who  have  previously  given  evidence  before  the 


Commission,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  University  Dubux. 
College  was  really  a Secondary  School.  I am  in  a posi-  — 
tion  to  say  that  it  is  not  at  all  so,  and  that  the  Univer-  June  11, 1902. 
sity  College  has  from  the  beginning  been  quite  separate 
from  the  Intermediate.  When  the  Royal  University  ^,e 
was  founded  the  Blackrock  University  College  was  con-  M j,  ‘ 
sidered  in  a position  to  enter  as  a College  of  the  Uni\Ar-  0 8Sp.  ’ 
sity.  The  present  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  then 
President  of  Maynooth,  the  late  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  wished  to  have 
some  of  the  Professors  recognised  as  Professors  of  the 
University.  That  was  not  done,  but  we  have  struggled 
on  ever  since,  because  the  best  boys  of  the  Secondary 
School,  the  best  boys  of  Blackrock  College,  Rockwell 
College,  and  other  Colleges  in  Ireland  and  abroad,  came 
there,  and  have  come  there  ever  since,  to  receive  a higher 
education.  Others  of  them,  owing  to  the  unfair  system 
of  competition  to  which  I have  referred  in  my  memo- 
randum, are — the  best  of  them — proceeding  to  get  posi- 
tions in  the  Civil  Service.  Blackrock  prepares  for  the 
higher  branches  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  and  succeeds  in  securing  positions  in  these 
every  year.  The  high-class  Honours  examinations  in 
the  Civil  Service  and  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  in  which 
its  men  compete  successfully,  are  considered  among  the 
most  difficult  examinations  in  the  empire.  Then,  of 
course,  others  are  being  prepared  for  the  different  pro- 
fessions. The  carrying  through  of  that  work  has  been 
done,  I may  say,  at  a very  great  sacrifice  and  a very 
great  expense.  It  has  been  done  in  many  cases  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  when  the  young  men  got  positions  they 
would  endeavour  to  repay  part  of  the  expenses  of  their 
tuition ; and  it  could  not  have  been  done  at  all  but  that, 
for  the  reasons  which  I have  mentioned,  we  have  been 
enabled  to  carry  it  out  at  a minimum  cost.  £60  a year 
will  enable  a student  to  get  board,  tuition,  private  rooms, 
fires,  lights,  servants,  and  practically  all  the  accommo- 
dation he  requires,  with  games,  societies,  and  in  fact 
everything  that  constitutes  a residential  University  life. 

The  students  are  not  very  numerous.  About  thirty-five  is 
the  number  we  usually  have  in  residence.  This  year  we 
have  forty-two.  That  is  as  many  as  we  can  accommo- 
date in  the  present  condition  of  things  ; but  if  moderate 
help  were  given  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  building  and 
encouraging  teaching,  we  have  proved  that  we  can  do 
work  of  the  best  kind.  Our  work  in  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity is  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done.  But  after 
twelve  years’  experience  of  work  in  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity, our  students  found  that  they  had  very  little  chance 
of  obtaining  the  highest  positions,  owing  to  the  system 
of  examinations,  as  the  University  Examiners  were  the 
teachem  of  some  of  the  students  in  other  institutions, 
and,  therefore  those  students  had  an  advantage — not  that 
the  examinations  are  in  any  way  unfair — but  they  know 
what  books  should  be  read  and  what  books  need  not  be 
read.  The  result  is  our  students  gave  up  looking  for 
University  degrees  as  an  object  in  itself.  I wish  fur- 
ther to  say  these  University  degrees,  in  the  system  which 
obtains  in  Ireland  at  present,  do  not  carry  with  them 
any  social  position  or  influence,  and,  of  course,  a degree 
would  confer  no  advantage,  from  their  point  of  view, 
in  getting  positions  for  them,  because  positions  could 
be  only  got  by  the  students  of  the  Professors  who  ex- 
amined in  the  Royal  University,  and  therefore  most  of 
the  students  pursue  their  studies  with  a view  to  prepar- 
ing for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  in  which  they  come 
into  competition  with  members  of  the  Dublin  Univer- 
sity, and  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  for  Inspectorships 
of  National  Schools  ; and  they  include  some  students  of 
our  own  Society,  who  intend  to  be  teachers  afterwards, 
and  whom  we  have  sent-  forward  to  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity. Certainly  our  students  have  not  gone  in  of  late 
to  the  Royal  University  to  the  same  extent  as  they  did 
formerly,  because  they  have  felt  there  was  no  encourage- 
ment from  outside  for  doing  so.  We  have  continued 
the  University  College  at  very  great  cost  to  ourselves. 

Our  students  have  repeatedly  got  first  place  in  the  In- 
termediate examinations,  and  the  first  boy  the  year  be- 
fore last— the  most  brilliant  student  in  Ireland — is  there 
now.  We  have  an  excellent  body  of  teachers  connected 
with,  our  University  College — in  fact,  we  consider  they 
are  among  the  best  teachers  in  the  country.  Most  of  the 
students  intend  eventually  to  go  in  for  the  First  Class 
Home  Civil  Service,  or  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  They 
feel  they  are  precluded  from  the  best  positions  in  the 
Royal  University.  The  working  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity from  that  point  of  view  has  not  been  satisfactory. 

But  the  young  men  themselves,  as  far  as  I can  judge, 
have  gained  a great  deal,  and  their  character  has  been 
improved 'by  the  training  they  get.  They  meet  Dublin 
University  and  other  places,  in  their  football  teams, 
and  in  their  games,  and  they  have  a little  University 
3 A 
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Very  Rev. 
John  T. 
Murphy, 


Dublin  -life  among  themselves.  The  accommodation  is  rather 
— poor.  In  fact  it  is  surprising  how  young  men  will  con- 
June  11, 1902.  sent  to  stay  with  us  three  or  four  years  with  such  accom- 
modation  ; but  we  have  not  funds  to  give  better  accom- 
modation. But  because  they  have  their  own  private 
rooms,  and  have  their  own  discipline,  they  seem  rather 
to  like  it,  and  although  the  accommodation  is  insuffi- 
cient, yet,  as  a rule,  they  prefer  that  state  of  things  to 
what  a better  accommodation  would  give  in  a Secondary 
School.  We  have  only  select  students.  We  don’t  ad- 
mit into  it  any  save  those  who  are  determined  to  work, 
and  who  have  a good  previous  record,  so  that  they  would 
probably  be  considered  an  exceptional  class  of  students  ; 
and  we  have  also  from  time  to  time  students  from 
abroad  from  Spain  and  the  United  States — who, 
though  precluded  from  going  in  for  examinations  for 
the  Civil  Service,  come  to  us  for  the  benefit  of  the  teach- 
ing. 

9746.  The  proposal  you  advocate  for  a settlement  of 
the  University  Question  is  based  on  the  federation  of 
several  Colleges  in  a common  University?— Yes. 

_ 9747  I suppose  you  regard  it  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  scheme  that  there  should  be  one  or  more  teaching 
Colleges  acceptable  to  the  Roman  Catholics? — Certainly. 

9748.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  more  than  one  ?— I 
would  be  in  favour  of  more  than  one.  I don’t  believe 
any  single  College  can  satisfactorily  give  an  education 
suitable  to  the  different  spirits  and  tempers  of  all  stu- 
dents. I think  it  would  lie  very  hard  to  concentrate  all 
the  Catholic  talent  of  the  country  in  any  one  College. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  have  such  a College  or- 
ganised in  a way  that  would  give  satisfaction.  I be- 
lieve a good  deal  of  the  intellectual  force  of  the  country 
would  be  wasted. 

9749.  Would  you  have  these  Colleges  self-governing? 
—Yes ; except  that  they  should  be  subject  to  the  Uni- 
versity  Council’  to  show  that  their  system  was  accept- 
able, that  the  accommodation  was  sufficient,  and  that 
the  teaching  was  up  to  a certain  standard.  With  re- 
gard  to  scientific  and  professional  teaching,  scientific 
schools  which,  of  course,  would  require  laboratories, 
Law  schools,  and  Medical  schools,  I would  have  them 
m common  ; hut  as  regards  the  teaching  in  the  Colleges 
I refer  to  subjects  in  Arts. 

9750.  You  evidently  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  the 
federation  of  a number  of  Colleges  of  the  same  type — 
the  Catholic  Colleges  you  refer  to  would  be  all  of  the 
same  type— clo  you  see  any  difficulty  in  a federation  of 
Colleges  of  different  types,  provided  each  College  were 
autonomous?—1 The  difficulty  I see  is  this:  that  if  you 
make  each  College  autonomous,  holding  its  own  exami- 
nations, and  perfectly  independent,  it  appears  to  me 
that  each  becomes  practically  a University,  and  the 
university,  as  such,  disappears. 

9751.  Your  ideal  seems  to  be  to  have  several  Catholic 

Colleges— Colleges  of  the  same  type— in  the  immediate 
neigbboiirhood  of  which  there  would  be  a common 
University.  In  the  great  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  all  the  Colleges  are  of  the  same 
type  but  each  looks  after  its  own  students,  and  sees 
to  then-moral  training  and  discipline?— That  would 
be  my  ideal.  When  you  have  a number  of  Colleges  of 
•different  types  federated  together,  with  different  ideals, 
and  each  College  autonomous,  the  University,  as  such 
disappears.  ’ 

9752.  Or  has  a tendency  to  disappear  ?— It  actually 
disappears.  I do  not  see  how  you  could  have  any  com- 
mon University  bond  between  them.  Their  ideals  would 
be  quite  at  variance. 

9753.  The  bond  might,  no  doubt,  be  slight ; but  appa- 
rently there  would  be  no  educational  objections  to  such 
a system  ?— Rerhaps  not. 

9764  At  present,  as  we  all  know,  the  degrees  of  the 
Royal  University  are  attainable  by  examination,  with- 
out attendance  on  Collegiate  lectures— would  you  con- 
tinue that  system?— No  ; I am  decidedly  in  favour  of 


Collegiat0  residence  and  attendance  on  lectures  bing  in. 

9755.  Attendance  at  lectures  in  a recognised  College? 

9756.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Heady. — Do  you  consider  it  a 
sirable  in  the  interests  of  education  generally  that  * 
same  institution  should  be  at  once  a University 

and  an  Intermediate  School  ?-No,  I should  not  S 
S0-J™  “ tlle  *ame  Pla«b  the  same  institution? 

9757.  Yes  ; would  not  it  be  desirable  to  have  a sens- 

rate  staff  and  separate  buildings,  and  separate  X 
for  the  University  College  from  those  of  the  Intern” 
diate  School  ? — I tlunk  so.  ™e 

9758 . That  practically  they  should  be  two  distiuet 

institutions  ? — Yes.  ““ 

. 97“.  Speaking  of  the  Catholic  University  students 
in  Dublin,  would  not  you  think  it  desirable  that  all  the 
students  within  reach  of  Dublin,  should  attend  Univer! 
sitv  lectures  in  the  same  centre  of  instruction  ?— I think 
it  would  be  desirable  that  they  should  attend  lectures  in 
sonic  central  institution,  but  I would  be  inclined  to 
modify  the  kind  of  lectures.  I would  consider  that  in 
addifon  to  lectures,  there  should  be  tutorial  work  done 
in  the  Colleges. 

9760.  I do  not  question  that,  but  what  I mean  to  say 
is,  do  you  think  it  desirable  they  should  be  all  required 
to  attend  the  same  University  lectures  in  some  central 
institution  as  distinct  from  tutorial  work  ?— Yes 
i 97.6,1'  4"d  t,!en  the  residential  halls  or  Colleges  conld 
07aoS  w 0l;t,hepUrl?flS,f  of  tutorial  work  ? — Certainly. 
9762.  Would  you  think  it  a feasible  scheme  if  your 
CoUege  aud  Castleknock— and  I am  afraid  Clongowes 
is  a little  far  removed  for  the  purpose — but  if  the  Col- 
leges within  reach  of  Dublin  could  all  send  their  stu- 
dents to  a central  institution  for  the(purpose  of  obtaining 
University  lectures,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  could 
reside  in  suitable  residential  halls,  where  a great  deal  of 
tutorial  work  could  be  done,  would  that  be  a feasible 
scheme?— I think  a great  deal  of  that  would  depend  on 
where  you  would  establish  the  institution,  and  at  what 
distances  they  would  be.  For  instance,  we  have  some 
students  at  present  in  residence  with  us  who  come  into 
the  Catholic  University  School  of  Medicine  every  day, 
so  what  they  do  would  be  quite  feasible  in  the  other  snb- 
n™;  -?uVf  tlc  l,lace  were  very  far  away  it  would  not  do. 

Suppose  there  were  a central  University  in- 
stitution in  a convenient  place  in  Dublin,  would  it  not 
be  practicable  for  the  Colleges  near  Dublin  to  send  stu- 
dents to  attend  lectures  in  that  central  institution  ?- 
Ut  course,  there  are  certain  difficulties,  but  I suppose 
it  could  be  done.  There  is  a question  of  loss  of  time 
going  in  and  out,  and  there  is  also  the  question  of  ex- 
pense  for  the  mid-day  lunch,  and  other  matters.  There 
are  a great  many  practical  difficulties,  but  as  far  as  I 
can  see  they  could  be  overcome. 

9764.  On  the  other  hand,  you  could  scarcely  have 
University  Education,  at  least  in  the  scientific  depart- 
ment, if  it  were  to  be  dispersed  over  a number  of  Col- 
eges  m the  city  here,  and  there  would  have  to  be  an 

undue  multiplication  of  apparatus  ?— Yes ; for  scientific 
work  centralisation  would  be  necessary.  As  regards 
literary  work,  however,  the  best  literary  work  does  not 
requn-e  large  classes. 

9765.  But  even  in  literary  work,  if  you  have  Profes- 
. "3e  “lgl>®st  type  in  the  University,  don’t  yon 

think  it  desirable  that  all  University  students  should 
nave  an  opportunity  of  attending  those  lectures  in  a 
common  hall  ? — Certainly. 

.Therefore,  you  believe  it  desirable  to  have  a 
central  institution  where  University  work  could  be  done, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  there  might  be.  a new  residential 
nail  in  the  city,  and  the  existing  Colleges  might  be 
Yes  ^ 35  re8lden^a*  halls  for  doing  tutorial  work?— 

j in_  that  way  you  would  have  all  the  stu- 

cients  in  one  University,  and  you  would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  tutorial  work  in  the  Colleges  ?— Yes. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Edmond  J. 
McWeeney, 
Esq.,  m.a  , 


E“I0HD  j.  Mow™,  ES«„  K.A.,  »»  r,„feS0r  ot  p,ttol  ^ Blcterid  OM,  ,DBirmitr  seta, 
of  Medicine,  Dublin,  examined. 


9768.  Mr.  Justice  Madden— Dr.  McWeeney,  you  are 
a Master  of  Arts  of  the  Royal  University  ?— Yes. 

9769.  You  are  also  a Doctor  of  Medicine,  a Master  in 
Surgery,  and  a Master  in  Obstetrics?— I am 

. ?770-  Y°u  are  a member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians ? — Yes.  6 


0771.  You  have  the  diploma  of  Public  Health? — Yes. 

9772.  You  are  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacterio- 
logy at  the  Catholic  University  Medical  School? — I am. 

9773.  You  are  also  Examiner  in  the  same  subjects  in 
the  Royal  University?— Yes. 
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9774.  And  you  are  Bacteriologist  to  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  for  Ireland? — I am. 

9775!  We  understand  that  you  are  prepared  to  make 
a statement  of  your  views,  not  only  with  regard  to  Uni- 
versity Medical  Education,  but  also  on  the  general  sub- 
ject which  has  been  referred  to  us  ? — Yes.  The  general 
aspects  of  the  Irish.  University  Question  having  been 
already  dealt  with  from  almost  every  possible  stand- 
point by  witnesses  of  undoubted  competence,  I propose, 
in  the  following  observations,  to  confine  myself  to  a con- 
sideration of  the  position  and  requirements  of  Univer- 
sity Medical  education,  with  special  reference  to  the 
subjects  in  the  study  and  teaching  of  which  I have  been 
engaged  for  the  last  twelve  years.  I would  also  venture 
to  point  out  what  appear  to  me  to  be  defects  in  the  work- 
in"  of  the  Royal  University  system — defects  of  which  I 
have  become  personally  cognisant  during  my  career  as  a 
student,  and  subsequently  as  an  Examiner  in  the  Medi- 
cal Faculty. 

I may  say  at  the  outset  that  my  University  career  is 
coseval  with  that  of  the  “ Royal  ” itself,  for  I entered 
at  the  first  Entrance  examination  it  ever  held — in  No- 
vember, 1881.  I was  one  of  the  first  batch  of  men  who 
took  the  Arts  degree,  and  with  the  exception  of  a few 
years  after  my  graduation  in  Medicine,  in  1887,  have 
been  associated  with  the  University  as  Examiner  ever 
since.  I have  held  two  Studentships,  one  in  Arts,  the 
other  in  Medicine,  an  occurrence  which,  I believe,  is 
unique  in  the  records  of  the  University. 

Of  the  whole  domain  of  Medical  Science,  the  region 
that  has  of  recent  years  proved  most  fruitful  in  new 
and  important  discovery  is  that  of  Pathology  and  Bac- 
teriology. I need  only  refer  to  the  work  of  Virchow,  of 
Pasteur,  of  Lister,  and  of  Koch — work  which  has, 
within  a generation,  revolutionised  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  The  discoveries  that 
have  been  made  still  more  recently  in  connection  with 
anti-toxic  and  anti-bacterial  sera,  show  what  enormous 
practical  results  we  may  expect  from  laboratory  research. 
Indeed,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  research  nowadays 
claims  an  equal  share  with  teaching  in  the  business  of 
a School  of  Medicine.  By  the  word  “ School,”  I do  not 
now  mean  a place  where  instruction  is  given,  but  an 
association  for  the  advance,  by  research  and  teaching,  of 
a science,  or  group  of  allied  sciences. 

So  long  as  it  was  possible  for  practitioners  of  the 
healing  art  to  advance  the  Science  of  Medicine,  the 
Dublin  School  was  in  the  van  of  progress.  That  was 
the  time  when  the  senses,  either  quite  unaided,  or  as- 
sisted by  instruments  of  relatively  simple  application, 
such  as  the  stethoscope,  continued  to  suffice  for  the 
making  of  new  discovery.  These  were  the  palmy  days 
of  the  Dublin  School,  the  days  of  Graves,  of  Stokes,  of 
Corrigan,  when  students  used  to  flock  to  Dublin  from 
abroad.  Now,  all  that  has  been  changed.  Students 
from  without  still  come  here  in  relatively  small  num- 
bers, to  take  advantage  of  the  excellent  opportunities 
offered  by  our  large  and  well-conducted  maternities  for 
the  practical  study  of  the  Obstetric  art.  But  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Science  of  Medicine  in  general,  the 
Dublin  School  has  fallen  into  the  background,  and  no 
new  discoveries  of  importance  have  been  made  here 
during  recent  years.  In  saying  this,  I do  not  ignore 
the  fact  that  a considerable  amount  of  useful,  though 
not,  perhaps,  very  original  work,  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  by  the  teachers 
of  the  scientific  branches  of  Medicine  in  Dublin,  and 
the  several  Collegiate  centres;  but  that  work  has  been 
crippled,  as  I hope  to  show,  through  want  of  resource 
and  want  of  encouragement.  I do  not  fear  contradic- 
tion when  I assert  that  the  Irish  School  has  ceased  to  be 
productive  in  original  scientific  discovery.  It  has  ceased 
to  attract  students  from  without,  its  periodical  litera- 
ture has  ceased  to  be  read  outside  of  its  own  immediate 
territorial  limits,  and  it  is  now  content  to  follow — 
longo  intervallo,  I am  sorry  to  have  to  say  it — where 
once  it  led  the  van. 

The  cause  of  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  is,  I 
mink,,  to  be  sought  for  in  the  relatively  undeveloped 
condition  of  those  scientific  subjects  such  as  Anatomy, 
physiology,  Pathology,  Bacteriology,  and  Hygiene,  upon 
iruitful  research  in  which  the  success  of  a School  very 
largely  depends.  The  mutual  relations  of  these  sub- 
bo  each  other,  and  to  the  teaching  of  the  healing 
Art,  are  not  in  accordance  with  modern  requirements. 
A few  examples  will  make  this  clear.  In  two  of  the 
three  Queen’s  Colleges,  the  subjects  of  Anatomy  and 
■Physiology  are  still  conjoined  in  the  one  Chair,  a stage 
01  development  which  may  properly  be  called  primitive, 
n i(°m  w-k’cb>  the  most  progressive  of  the  three — that 
Belfast— only  emerged  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  The 

rofessors  of  Anatomy  at  the  Dublin  Medical  Schools 
Werc  expected,  until  recent  years,  as  I am  informed,  to 


teach  Surgery  as  well.  A striking  instance  of  what  a 

Pathologist  would  call  a persistence  of  embryonic  con-  ® 1 ' 

ditions  was  afforded  this  very  year,  when  a Professor  jwxe  u,  1902. 
of  Physiology  had  to  be  appointed  in  Dublin,  and  one  — 
of  the  duties  of  the  post  was  found  to  be  that  of  acting  Edmond  J. 
as  physician  to  one  of  the  hospitals,  and  giving  Clinical  McWeeney, 
instruction  there.  Of  course,  no  competent  Physiologist  M-A ' 
could  be  found  willing  to  undertake  such  diverse  duties, 
and  the  two  positions  had  to  be  disjoined.  Then  there 
is  the  conjunction  of  Hygiene  with  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. The  former  has  of  late  years  become  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  in  the  whole  Medical  curricu- 
lum. I have  been  informed  on  good  authority  that 
during  the  late  war  in  South  Africa,  a practical  know- 
ledge of  Hygiene  was  looked  upon  as  more  important 
to  the  military  doctor  than  even  Surgery.  We  lost  more 
men  from  typhoid  fever — which  may,  to  a large  extent, 
be  prevented  by  observing  the  laws  of  health — than  from 
all  the  enemy’s  bullets.  No  man  can  hope  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Government  Medical  Service  in  future 
who  has  not  acquired  a competent  knowledge  of  Hygiene, 
and  there  is,  in  consequence,  a very  general  effort  on  the 
part  of  young  qualified  men  to  obtain  diplomas  in  Pub- 
lic Health.  Thanks  to  the  persistent  and  successful 
advocacy  of  the  claims  of  his  subject  by  the  Professor 
of  Hygiene  at  the  Catholic  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine, Dr.  Roche,  the  General  Medical  Council 
has  recognised  the  importance  of  lectures  on  Sani- 
tary Science  as  part  of  the  Medical  curriculum,  and 
the  position  of  the  subject  amongst  the  courses  required 
by  the  Royal  University  is  less  unsatisfactory  than  it 
is  elsewhere.  Hygiene  still  suffers,  however,  from  its 
conjunction  with  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Which  ought, 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  dissected  up  into  its  component 
elements,  and  the  more  advanced  parts,  such  as  the 
detection  of  poisons,  struck  out  of  the  programme  alto- 
gether. Such  things  must,  of  necessity,  and  very 
properly,  be  reserved  for  specialists. 

The  position  of  Pathology  and  its  offshoot.  Bacteri- 
ology, which  links  it  with  general  Biology  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  Hygiene  on  the  other,  is  highly  un- 
satisfactory from  the  point  of  view  of  both  teaching  and 
research.  Outside  of  Trinity  College,  that  provision  is 
as  follows: — The  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  has  a Pro- 
fessorship on  the  subject,  the  emoluments  of  whose  Chair 
are  derived  from  the  interest  on  a capital  sum  of  £5,000 
at  3 or  3^  per  cent.,  say  £150  or  £175  a year,  together 
with  a small  annual  salary  out  of  the  endowment  of  the 
College,  which  is  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  and  carries 
the  right  to  pension.  The  Professor  has,  of  course, 
other  emoluments,  but  that  is  all  he  receives  qua  Pro- 
fessor. In  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  there  is  no  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology,  but  the  subject  is  ei.trus  ed  to  a 
Lecturer,  who  receives  £30  or  £35  a year  as  Curator 
of  tlie  museum,  and  the  students’  fees — some  £40  they 
amounted  to  last  year,  I am  told.  At  Galway,  they 
had  not  even  a Lecturer  until  a few  year's  ago.  One 
of  thei  other  Professors  used  to  receive  the  sum  of  fifteen 
guineas  annually  for  giving  instruction  in  the  subject. 

For  such  wretched  remuneration’  little  or  no  practical 
work  could  be  given,  or  even  expected  ; and  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  the  College  authorities  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  appointing  a man  to  deliver  such  a course 
as  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  examining  bodies, 
at  a fee  of  £50  or  £60.  At  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  in  Dublin,  there  is  a Professor  of  Pathology, 
who  has  a small  laboratory.  I am  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  financial  aspect  of  this  position,  but  I believe- 
that  if  you  had  the  Professor  here,  and  were  to  ask 
him  about  the  endowment  of  his  Chair,  and  the  'equip- 
ment of  his  laboratory,  he  would  tell  you  that  they  are 
quite  incommensurate  to  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

Turning  now  to  the  only  other  Medical  School,  that 
of  the  Catholic  University,  the  teacher  of  Pathology 
and  Bacteriology  has  a seat  on  the  Medical  Faculty, 
with  the  title  of  Professor  ; but  apart  from  the  fees 
paid  by  .the  students,  there  is  no  salary.  Even  the  fees 
axe  not  received  in  their  entirety  by  the  teacher,  but 
are  subject  to  heavy  deductions  for  working  expenses — 
not  merely  laboratory  expenses,  but  general  school 
expenses,  which  .the  teacher  of  Pathology  has  to  pay 
his  share  of,  like  the  other  Professors.  He  has  to 
provide  all  his  specimens  for  'demonstration,  and  most 
of  his  diagrams  and  instruments  ; the  cost  of  all  his 
stains,  chemicals,  and  glassware  falls  upon  him  alone, 
and  he  has  to  pay  his  own  laboratory  porter  as  well. 

There  is  no  Pathology  lecture  hall,  and  all  the  speci- 
mens, &c.,  required  for  the  practical.  demonstrations 
have  to  be  carried  down  a flight  of  stairs,  and  along  a 
passage,  to  the  Histology  theatre,  where  the  lectures 
are  allowed  to  be  giv-n,  by  permission  of  the  Professor 
of  • Physiology.  The  structural  arrangements  of  tins 
3 A 2 
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room  being  defective,  work  can  only  be  carried  out  man,  Lord  Iveagh  elected  to  endow  an  - « 

there  with  difficulty  when  the  class  is  at  all  large,  tuti'o-n  in  London.  The  inference  from  ii 

Still,  by  dint  of  being  in  earnest  we  manage  to  ac-  this  is,  that  unless  the  Irish  Medical  School— usin 
coroplish  a good  deal,  and  if  a man  displays  a taste  for  term  “ school  ” in  the  wider  sense  above  defined—  i 
the  subject,  and  wishes  to  go  initio  the  higher  parts  of  drift  into  a position  of  hopeless  inferiority  the  Go*S 
it,  lie  can  do  so.  The  'Bacteriological  laboratory  is  a rnent  must  interfere.  I do  not  wish  to  be  under^*!! 
small  room,  with  a sort  of  oloset  adjoining  iib,  where  the  as  asking  for  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  flat-lr 
incubators  are  set  up  and  the  specimens  stored.  Not  University  School  of  Medicine  alone.  I am  sin 
more  than  six  men  can  work  there  at  once,  and  when  desirous  of  seeing  the  provincial  schools  nlacpH 
they  are  there,  the  Professor  has  to  desist  from  lvis  own  nroner  footing  The  -rio-hfoona  if.  ~ .... 1 


meie  wan  six  men  can  woric  mere  at  once,  and  when 
they  are  there,  the  Professor  has  to  desist  from  his  own 
work.  In  fact,  there  is  then  hardly  room  to  turn  round. 

The  advanced  men  come  there  for  Honour  courses  and 
special  prizes,  such  as  the  Travelling  Scholarship,  and 
Studentship  in  Pathology — both  of  which  have,  by  the 
way,  been  recently  awarded  to  men  from,  our  School 

The  D.P.H.  men  also  come  there  for  their  Bacteriology,  the  trend  of  progress  elsewhere,  and  have  to  a mi 

Were  it  not  that  the  Professor  is  enabled  to  supple-  inconsiderable  extent,  emerged  from  their  nrimitto 

men*  hw  income  by  acting  as  Pathologist  for  several  stage  of  being  conjoined  with  and  merged 
hospitals,  and  holds  the  position  of  Government  Bac-  practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  It  is  to  the  Dean  nt 

teriologist,  he  oould  not  afford  bo  devote  himself  to  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  ‘Catholic  University  Sir 

Science.  Respite  the  unfavourable  circumstances,  he  Christopher  Nixon,  now  President  of  the  Boval  (UL, 
has  been  able  to  accomplish  a certain  small  amount  of  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  that  belongs  the  great  merit 


01.  ***“"«,  Wle  provincial  schools  placed  on  » 
proper  footing.  The  righteous  claims  of  the  Catholics 
have  hitherto  barred  the  way,  and  the  sooner  that 
obstacle  is  removed,  by  the  satisfaction  of  those  claims 
the  better.  ' 

Altliough  an  adequate  endowment  is  still  want™ 
the  scientific  branohes  of  Medicine  have  begun  to  follow 
the  trend  of  progress  elsewhere,  and  have,  to  a not 
inconsiderable  extent,  emerged  from  their  primitto 
stae-0  of  lip.inn-  erminto^rl  •BritJ,  J • . 


. . , uuouuipusu  a certain  small  amount  ot  or  jrnysicians  m Ireland,  that  belongs  the  great, 

original  work^  as  may  be  seen  from  the  .titles  of  papers  of  being  the  first  to  grasp  the  importance  of  this  inde 

“ ’■  * a list  of  which  he  now  hands  in*  pendent  development  of  tOie  theoretical  aspect  of  medical 

J , teachino-.  To  Tmraia.ru.a  nt  j 


he  has  published,  a list  ot  which  he  now  hands  in*  pendent  development  of  the  theoretical  aspect  of  Medical 

Such  being  the  provision  for  teaching  and  research  teaching.  _ In  pursuance  of  this  enlightened  policy  he 

m two  of  the  most  progressive  branches  of  Medical  vacated  his  own  Chair  of  Anatomy,  anJd  handed  it  over 

Science— branches  the  successful  cultivation  of  which  *°  a specialist,  Dr.  Birmingham.  For  another  special- 

has  mads  the  fortune  of  come  of  rw, ist,  Dr.  Ooffev.  ho  was  main-lv  ku. 


ist,  Dr.  Coffey,  ho  was  mainly  instrumental  in  obtain- 
ing and  consolidating  the  'Chair  of  Physiology.  To  me, 
then,  at  the  commencement  of  my  medical  career,  and  &s 
yet  uncertain  as  to  what  course  I should  adopt,  he  offered 
what  inducement  he  oould  to  devoite  myself  to  Patho- 


wo  or  wie  most  progressive  branches  of  Medical 
Science — branches  the  successful  cultivation  of  which 
has  made  the  fortune  of  some  of  the  Continental 
schools— it  can  harldly  remain  any  longer  a matter  of 
surprise  that  the  Irish  Medical  School  has  fallen  behind. 

The  state  of  things  in  Great  [Britain  affords  a useful  ■’Y*'  uncurtain  as  to  want  course  i should  adopt,  he  offered 

oonibrast.  At  most  of  the  'London  hospital  schools  there  lv ’.  inducement  he  oould  to  devote  myself  to  Patho- 

are,  as  I know  from  personal  experience,  commodious  and  in  order  to  enable  me  to  do  so  he 

and  well-equipped  laboratories.  At  Oxford,  a splendid  cau&od,  a new  salaried  post-— that  of  Pathologist— to  be 
new  building  has  just  been  thrown  open  for  the  sole  created  for  me  at  the  Mater  Misericordi®  Hospital 
purpose  of  teaching  and  research  in  Pathology  and  he  had  been  my  teacher.  It  was  at  his  instance 

Bacteriology.  One  of  the  students  in  the  class  (Mr.  *“*  “*»  Medical  Faculty  of  the  Catholic  Universitv 
Fraser, -observing  the  need  for  increased  accommodation  fe.at.ed  a separate  Professorship  of  Pathology  and  Bac'- 
gave  £5,000  towards  the  expenses,  and  the  University  ™riology  appointed  me  to  the  new  Chair,  and  assigned 
authorities  did  the  rest.  The  Professorship  of  Path-  • m<$vf  laboratory  in  the  school  buildings.  That  was 
ology  at  Cambridge  is  worth  £800  a year,  at  University  m.  J.8"',  * have  already  pointed  -out  the  inadequacy 
Uoltoge  Liverpool,  it  is  about  the  same,  whilst  the  Chair  of  * . laboratory.  Small  and,  in  may  respects,  in- 
of  Pathology  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  was  en-  oon7fni6nt  as  it  is,  it  gave  me  a Incus  in  quo,  and 
dewed  by  a gentleman  named  Procter,  and  is  worth  6rf.bIfd  m10  fo  accomplish  tlie  first  part  of  my  life-work. 

lnc,sa;ar7  al°ne-  The  'Chains  of  Pathology  at  most  laTO  years  031  increasing  num.ber  of  young  men  have 
of  the  Scottish  schools  are  valuable,  especially  at  Edin-  8“®,m  a tendency  to  come  in  tliere  after  qualifying, 
bUroi  Glasgow,  wlhere  the  emoluments!  reach  £1,100  f . m the  study  of  Morbid  Histology  or  Bac- 

ot  £1,200  a year.  Then,  in  addition  to  these  'Collegiate  tieTlol?^r-  „ 1 ma.T  instance  Dr.  William,  Dargan,  who 
posts,  there  are  otlief  positions  of  distinction  and  profit  gam®d  a Studentship  in  these  subjects  last  year.  He 
open  to  Pathologists  in  Great  'Britain,  for  which  there  7ns  th6  °rsb  of  my  volunteer  assistants,  and  ]J  have  never 
us  no  parallel  here.  In  London,  the  conjoint  Colleges  been  without  one  since.  Already,  I think,  I can  ttace 
ot  Physicians  and  Surgeons  have  started  a research  . f beginnings  of  an  original  and  independent 

laboratory  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  the  Director-  4 ■ , thought  and  research,  developing  amongst 
s p of  which  is  worth  at  least  £500  a year,  and  there  is  5 !S  1 Catholics,  ^lT1(]  jn  a(ni  atmosphere  congenial  to 
*, opportunity  for  distinction.  The  -Royal  College  1 kn°w  -that,  there  are  many  who  look  upon  the 

of  Physicians  in  Edinburgh  has  founded  a similar  in-  f™?®  Church  as  being  antagonistic  to  Modem  Science, 
sbitution,  similarly  officered.  [But  the  really  capital  1 bh*nk  lb  important  that  I should  state  my  experience 
cases  are  the  Thompson- Yates  Laboratories  at  Liver-  f,1?  ***  Pomb-  , Not  only  have  I never  been  in  the 
pool  and  the  Jenner  Institute  in  London.  The  Rev  sllShtest  trammelled  or  interfered  with  in  my  teaching  or 
Mr.  Thompson-Yates  gave  £35,000  to  ereob  and  fit  up,  I?Se1ITjl'Tork  b-v  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  who  have 
m connection  with  University  College,  Liverpool,  , fullest  °ontro1  over  our  Medical  School,  but  I have 

rf0r  I^farch  in  Physiology,  Pathology  avs  1receiJed  from  .them  the  warmest,  expressions  of 
They  are  equipped  on  the  most  lavish  ?PZr°V£  md  ®n«0U1,agement.  I may  instance  the  fact 
*{£?  wTlth  every  requisite  for  work  of  the  highest  r6!}'rn,flJoim  Germany,  where  I had  been 

. to  ^.n  'Wlilb  them  is  the  Liverpool  School  m U,n<!fr,  ^ocb-  and  before  my  appointment  to 

. iP  ^^Ca!’  and  wblch  epioys  an  annual  en-  “i*!,.0?  tkf  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  -Dr.  Walsh,  to 
°f  £i95?  » from  private  donors.  I have  2£JS?  • th?  ,first  ®acb«riol'ogical  Laboratory  ever 
S Pn^t  ?9t  V ^ Institute,  for  the  “ IrelaPd-  The  A^hbishop  provided  the 

■pS^f  0nST£  ■kno^n  as  the  British  Institute  of  Tx?  f t5l'e  Py^ase  of  the  equipment,  and  .the  Sisters 
lan  nrnT  «*>wed  with  a sum  of  ° W>ra  the  Mater  Hc^pital  belongs,  placed 

on  oonditi<>n  that  £40,000  * IfxJ  a.fc  f7  dlsP°sa1-,  Thus  was  I enabled  to  bridoe 

^her  sources.  Thanks  to  the  SS*6  ’PteTre^n'um  till  my  appointment  to  the  School, 
fhtot  h!7  v bIle  I>uk6s  of  Westminster  and  Devon-  S16  “struments,  &c.,  were  subsequently  trans- 

th  s ^ °f-  Mr‘  L-  Mond,  and  Xers  k -^4.  83  this  ***  clearly  of  im^rtance 

£10  0wT  W38  ™Sed-  716  Grocers'  Company  gave  TO,!”?6  advlsaWlt7  of  endowing  Catholic  University 
2£2SL?S  "°Tr  was  ,1(he  Bistitute  installed  in  its  wXwrm  “Nation.  I believe,  that  were 
home  'the  Chelsea  Embankment,  removed  by  a suitable  endowment, 

in  ^ Sen'erosity  of  Lord  Iveagh  placed  it  3?  a,  ver7  few  years,  witness  ,the  develop- 

“ “W1*??11  °*  Permanent  financial  security.  He  ^ Sf'°°}  of  scien*ifio  thought  amongst  Catholics 

”?  *«»  than  a quarter  of  a millton  ^ to  that  whicb  now  exists  at  'Lorain.  The 

work  to  1S,  entirely  given  up  to  resenroh-  Wk  A of/ialm  scientific  inquiry  that  would  undoubtedly 

im-nehis  Bathology,  and  Bacteriology.  The  tL’  ?b0rfrmn  .sob<x>l,  might  tend  towards  allaying 

Teoently  been  imparted  to  thera  itodie!  tJJ  hng?  01  pi>?ltlcal  contentiousness  from  which  the 
in  Ureat  Bn  tom,  ratlins  clearly  shown,  and  the  r3  continue  to  suffer,  and  might  attract  to 

WlS  wT*®!  ™ a flourisliing  S ”»d  useful  ™iito  many  brilliant  inteltecta, 

WB?  Z r to  SX  0TOr  aa  against  ^1  thJ  ar?  at  Iving  fallow. 

^^rabAe  excePfci<»  certain  wealthy  «,?  q*  to,cont™to  mv  line  of  thoughto-having  a seat  on 
tionT^ni  . I ’ th4.  «**  of  benefactor  *WmS  the  University.  Sir  Christopher 

thtoT?  tw  not  seesm  t0  16X13(1  111  Ireland— or  does  not  S^/ccupies  a position  of  considerable  influence, 

thmV  +.K.J,  * • Ific  development  to  to  hLhas1l,tilised  assist  the  Science  of  Pathol 

Although,  a Dublin  ence  Lar^d®  f°r  h*  t0  ^ indePe.ndent.e:c 


TO  6xisra  1X1  lTel- 

W £5  as ...  _ „ _ 

° " ““>■  L«e%  «,  Hio  reSlt  of  his  exertions; 

* See  page  561. 
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made  into  a separate  subject  at  the  Degree  examination. 
That  was  in  1893.  I may  say,  in  parenthesis,  that  a 
relic  of  its  previous  dependence  remains  in  the  fact  that 
the  "Pathology  questions  are  still  “tacked  on"  to  the 
papers  on  Medicine  and  Surgery.  In  other  respects, 
however,  especially  as  regards  the  practical  tests,  the 
■examination  is  conducted  on  lines  more  advanced,  I be- 
lieve, than  those  adopted  by  most  other  Examining 

-jjQdies lines  which  have  gained  the  expressed  approval 

of  the  supervising  Inspectors  of  the  General  Medical 
Council,  and  have,  indeed,  been  singled  out  by  them 
for  special  commendation.  In  this  connection  I must 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance  which 
the  Examiners  in  Pathology  have  always  received  from 
the  University  officials,  and  especially  from  the  Curator, 
Er.  Adeney,  in  their  effort  so  to  mould  this  important 
part  of  the  examination  as  to  bring  it  into  line  with 
modern  requirements.  , 

Another  advance  in  the  same  direction  was  made  m 
the  following  year,  1894,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Nixon.  I allude  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Studentship  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  lasting  for 
two  years,  at  an  annual  stipend  of  £200.  A consider- 
able impetus  has  thus  been  imparted  to  the  study  of  the 
highest  parts  of  the  subject.  The  effort  to  qualify  for 
obtaining  this  Studentship,  the  standard  for  which  is 
extremely  high,  has  brought  about  a dozen  young  men 
to  the  threshold  of  original  research.  Unfortunately, 
the  distant  outlook  is  not  sufficiently  clear— no  salaried 
posts  worth  mentioning,  little  hope  of  distinction  in  re- 
search— and  the  consequence  is,  I am  sorry  to  say,  that 
most  of  these  promising  young  men  have  had  to  more  or 
less  abandon  science,  and  go  into  practice. 

This  leads  me  to  the  other  topic  upon  which  I thought 
of  laying  my  ideas  before  the  Royal  Commission — the 
defects  in  the  working  of  the  Royal  University  system. 
Had  the  University  seen  its  jvay  to  throw  open  its  labo- 
ratories, stocked  as  they  are  with  the  necessary  mate- 
rial equipment,  to  the  holders  of  the  Scientific  Student- 
ships, under  some  scheme  whereby  they  might  carry  on 
research  under  proper  guidance,  that  would  have  been 
an  enormous  step  in  advance,  and  one  which,  so  far  as 
I can  see,  would  not  have  been  contrary  to  either  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  Charter.  That  would  really 
have  been  to  promote  the  advancement  of  learning, 
which  is  in  the  title  of  the  Act  founding  the  Univer- 
sity. However,  they  did  not  see  their  way  to  do  it. 
Seldom,  in  the  whole  history  of  University  Education, 
has  there  been  witnessed  a greater  anomaly  than  a Uni- 
versity, with  laboratories  that  may  not  be  laboured  in, 
with  a splendid  set  of  instruments  and  apparatus  that 
may  not  be  used,  with  a fine  collection  of  books  even  the 
outside  of  which  the  student  may  not  contemplate.  That 
is  the  system  to  which  I take  exception.  It  is  only  right 
to  say  that  very  occasionally,  permission  was  granted 
to  Fellows  and  Examiners  to  do  work  at  the  University 
outside  of  examinations.  The  late  Professor  Preston 
carried  out  some  excellent  work  at  the  University  as  the 
result  of  this  permission  having  been  extended  to  him. 
I was  also  allowed  to  come,  but  could  not  accomplish 
much,  partly  owing  to  the  claims  of  my  own  laboratory 
on  my  time,  but  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  laboratories  at  the  Royal  had  been 
mainly  along  physico-chemical  rather  than  biological 
lines.  The  atmosphere  of  the  plac&— if  I may  employ 
a phrase  which  has  become  popular  in  the  discussion  of 
the  University  Question — was  not  altogether  congenial. 
Fortunately,  the  official  who  has  the  care  of  these  labo- 
ratories— Dr.  Adeney — is  deeply  imbued  with  the  true 
scientific  spirit,  and  has  availed  himself  of  the  wealth 
of  material  resourse  at  his  control,  to  carry  out  a re- 
markabe  series  of , original  investigations,  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  which  is  now  generally  recognised. 

The  lack  of  effective  sympathy  with  scientific  research, 
to  which  I adverted  a moment  ago,  is,  no  doubt,  largely 
the  necessary  outcome  of  the  peculiar  system  devised 
by  the  founders  of  the  University.  The  composition  of 
the  Senate  has  also,  I venture  to  think,  something  to  do 
with  it.  The  personnel  of  that  body  consists  of  men  of 
high  social  position  and  intellectual  power — men  who 
have  been  successful  in  their  respective  spheres  of  acti- 
vity. Speaking  generally,  they  are  not  men  who  have 
been  brought  into  very  close  contact  with  Science,  and 
who,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  look  at  things 
from  the  standpoint  of  men  whose  function  it  is  to 
■evolve  Science  in  the  laboratory,  and  expound  it  in  the 
lecture  halL  I know  there  are  exceptions,  but,  influen- 
tial as  no  doubt  they  are,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  give 
the  tone  to  the  entire  Senate.  I am  well  aware  of  the 
peculiar  difficulties  involved  in  making  appointments 
to  the  Senate.  Suitable  men  are,  doubtless,  hard  to 
find.  In  my  view,  and  this  is  the  point  I wish  to  em- 
phasise, the  difficulty  is  an  artificial  one,  arising  out  of 
<he  exclusion  of  the  Fellows  from  appointment  cn  the 


Senate.  These  are  the  very  men  whose  knowledge  and  dubuh. 
experience  would  be  invaluable  in  a body  which  has  — — 

the  practically  uncontrolled  administration  of  the  Uni-  June  11, 1902., 
versity,  and  yet  they  are  the  only  graduates  who  can-  Edmond 
not  by  any  possibility  become  members  of  the  governing  jjcWeeney 
body  of  their  University,  unless,  of  course,  they  elect  to 
abandon  their  life  work  for  the  dignified  repose  of  a seat 
in  the  Senate.  Should  it  be  decided  to  continue  the 
Royal  University  in  any  shape,  this  feature  might,  in 
my  opinion,  be  advantageously  modified. 

Then  there  is  another  characteristic  highly  distinctive 
of  the  Royal  University,  to  perpetuate  which  under  any 
new  arrangement,  would  be,  in  my  opinion— -and  here  I 
may  say  that  every  Fellow  and  Examiner  with  whom  I 
have  exchanged  views,  agrees  with  me — inadvisable.  The 
feature  to  which  I refer  is  the  position  occupied  by  the 
Secretaries.  That  position  is  one  of  enormous  influence 
and  authority.  They  form  the  only  channel  of  com- 
munication between  the  Senate  and  the  other  members 
of  the  University.  Their  position  carries  with  it  the 
honorific  distinction  of  LL.D.  On  the  roll  of  Univer- 
sity precedence,  as  given  on  page  29  of  the  Calendar, 
they  occupy  a place  by  themselves,  after  the  Senators 
and  before  the  Fellows.  Under  their  administration  a 
remarkable  system  of  marking  has  become  developed, 
whereby  the  candidates,  even  at  the  higher  examina- 
tions, are  supposed  to  lie  known  to  the  Examiners  by 
number  only,  and  the  key  of  the  system  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretaries.  An  Examiner  or  Fellow  found  to  be 
acquainted  with  a candidate’s  number  might  find  him- 
self in  an  unpleasant  position.  The  fact  would  be  re- 
garded by  the  Secretaries  as  a grave  impropriety,  and 
reported  as  such  to  the  Senate.  The  implied  reason  for 
this  arrangement  is — I do  not  know  if  it  is  the  expressed 
one — that  an  Examiner,  who  knew  who  the  candidates 
were,  might  be  unfair  in  his  marking.  That  implica- 
tion is  not  just  to  men  who  occupy  the  responsible  post 
of  University  Fellows  and  Examiners.  It  suggests  a 
suspicion  .which  does  not  appear  to  attach  to  men  simi- 
larly situated  elsewhere.  I may  be  told  that  the  cir- 
cumstances are  peculiar,  and  that  the  system  is  be- 
gotten of  the  keen  competition  between  rival  Colleges. 

I reply  that,  whatever  its  genesis,  it  is  a feature  that 
is  radically  at  variance  with  the  true  University  spirit 
— that  it  casts  an  unmerited  slur  upon  upright  men, 
because  it  means,  in  plain  English,  that  they  cannot  be 
trusted  to  do  their  duty.  I think  that  the  sooner  it  is 
done  away  with  the  better.  The  system  is  hardly 
realisable  in  practice,  where  there  are  oral  examina- 
tions, and,  moreover,  seems  to  me  to  be  positively  un- 
desirable on  general  grounds.  Thus,  for  example,  at 
the  Medical  degree  examination,  the  style  and  address 
of  the  candidate,  the  sort  of  English  he  talks,  the  way 
he  goes  about  examining  liis  case,  all  these  are  regarded 
by  the  experienced  Examiner  as  elements  of  great  im- 
portance in  deciding  whether  the  candidate  in  question 
ought  to  have  the  stamp  of  a University  degree  con- 
ferred upon  him.  They  are  elements  that  are  hardly 
susceptible  of  numerical  expression  in  the  form  of 
marks,  and  must,  therefore,  be  left  out  of  account  in  the 
Royal  University  system. 

There  is  another  point,  a small  one,  perhaps,  and  yet 
of  great  importance  to  individual  candidates.  I mean 
the  practice  of  “ rushing  ” the  higher  Medical  examina- 
tions through,  compressing  them  into  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  It  is  done,  I have  been  told,  with  the  praise- 
worthy object  of  saving  public  money,  but  the  way  it 
works  out  in  practice,  as  I know  from  oft-repeated  ex- 
perience, is  that  the  candidates  are  often  kept  too  long 
pent  up  in  comfortless,  and  sometimes  insufficiently- 
warmed  waiting-rooms,  and  even  in  courtyards,  expect- 
ing their  turn  to  undergo  oral  examination.  Some- 
times they  are  kept  so  long  and  have  so  many  “ orals  ” 
in  the  same  afternoon,  that  I have  seen  excellent  candi- 
dates reduced  to  a condition  of  amnesia — if  I may  be 
permitted  the  use  of  a technical  term— or,  at  any  rate,  of 
aphasia.  They  cannot  collect  their  thoughts  or  And 
words  in  which  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  them. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  say  that  I have  always  worked 
harmoniously  with  the  Secretaries,  of  whose  sterling 
honesty,  ability,  and  zeal  I entertain  the  highest  pos- 
sible opinion.  I am  most  anxious  not  to  be  understood 
as  reflecting  upon  them,  whether  in  their  official  or  per- 
sonal capacity.  It  is  to  the  system  that  I venture  most 
respectfully  to  call  attention — a system  which  could 
hardly  have  lasted  so  long  if  administered  by  men  of 
less  conspicuous  ability,  fairness,  and  tact  than  the 
present  Secretaries  ; but  a system  which  it  would,  in  my 
opinion  at  least,  be  highly  undesirable  to  perpetuate  in 
any  future  re-arrangement  of  University  Education  in 
Ireland. 

9776.  Professor  Lorrain  Smith. — I would  like  to 
have  the  benefit  of  your  ideas  on  one  point.  You  say, 
and  I quite  agree  with  you,  that  the  subject  of  Hygiene 
is  one  of  enormous  importance? — Yes. 
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Dublin.  9777.  What  position  does  it  hold  in  the  M.B.  exami- 
— nation  of.  the  Royal  University? — At  present  it  is  joined 
June  11, 1902.  with  the  subject  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  the 
EdinoDd  J.  same  Examiners  examine  in  both  subjects.  This  places 
Mr W coney,  us  in  a position  of  difficulty.  Medical  Jurisprudence 

Esq.,  m. a.’  ’ is  a subject  of  extreme  technicality,  one  which,  in  my 

*-n.  . opinion,  is  chiefly  a matter  for  experts,  and  ought  not 

really  to  form  part  of  the  ante-graduates’  curriculum. 
It  includes  Toxicology,  Pathological  Anatomy  of  a very 
special  kind,  and  other  subjects  which  are  necessary 
only  for  experts.  The  ordinary  practitioner  would 
never  dream  of  undertaking,  for  example,  the  analytical 
investigation  of  a case  of  poisoning.  In  my  opinion, 
the  subject  of  Hygiene  should  be  examined  in  by  spe- 
cialists in  Hygiene,  and  should  be  divorced  altogether 
from  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

9778.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  number  of  marks 
are  allotted  to  Hygiene  in  the  examination? — Fifty 
marks  ; an  entirely  insufficient  number,  in  my  opinion. 

I would  be  in  favour  of  taking  away  some  of  the  marks 
allotted  to  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  giving  them  to 
Hygiene. 

9779.  The  dispensary  doctors  in  Ireland,  of  whom 
there  are  a very  large  number,  are  usually  appointed 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  in  their  respective  districts? 
—Yes. 

9780.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a misfortune,  having  re- 
gard to  the  position  occupied  by  the  subject  of  Hygiene 
in  the  curriculum? — I regard  it  as  a great  misfortune. 
Ihe  position  they  occupy  as  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
is  higlily  unsatisfactory,  and  would  require  to  be  al- 
tered. I may  mention  that  they  only  receive,  as  a rule, 
a salary  of  from  £15  to  £30  as  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  ; and  their  duty  as  officers  of  health  places  them 

j ■ 0 , 11  *n  .direct  antagonism  to  their  interests  as 
Medical  practitioners.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  introduce  a new  order  of  men,  equipped 
with  the  diploma  of  Officer  of  Health,  and  let  them  be 
appointed  over  a larger  area  than  the  existing  dispen- 
sary areas.  ° 

9781.  Do  you  think  the  existing  arrangements  of  the 
Royal  University  are  satisfactory,  as  regards  encourag- 
mg  men  to  take  out  the  diploma  of  Public  Health?— 

1 hey  are  not.  The  curriculum  is  altogether  over- 
weighted. So  much  is  this  the  case  that  in  all  my  ex- 
perience, and  it  dates  back  to  the  year  1893,  I do  not 
recollect  having  had  to  examine  more  than  one  man 
going  for  the  Public  Health  diploma.  The  require- 
ments for  the  diploma  in  the  Royal  University  are  in 
eXS0T^ve  tbe  Examining  Boards  elsewhere. 

9782.  I believe  that,  as  a result  of  that,  what  actually 
happens  is  that  Medical  graduates,  instead  of  going  to 
the  Royal  University  for  this  diploma,  go  to  the  Col- 
leges  of  Physmians  and  Surgeons,  or  the  University  of 
Lam  bridge? — Yes. 

9783.  Closely  connected  with  that  is  the  system  of 
panting  the  M.D.  degree  in  the  Royal  University?— 

9784.  On  what  footing  is  the  M.D.  degree?— At  pre- 
novae 1 .questl°"  of  passing  an  examination. 

Vttit).  It  is  an  Honours  examination  ?— It  ranks  as 
an  Honours  examination,  undoubtedly. 

9786.  It  indicates  a high  level  of  attainment  ?— The 
ment3701^  1S  t0  make  ifc  indicate  a ki£h  level  of  attain- 

What  subjects  does  the  examination  include?— 
Medicme  and  Pathology  are  the  chief. 

9788.  Do  you  think  it  is  adequate?— I do  not.  In  my 

opinion,  the  scope  is  too  narrow.  In  other  words,  it 

SSS  *»  b«  ■ 

9789.  Would  you  advocate  the  continuance  of  the  ex- 

amining system  for  the  degree  of  M.D.  ?— No.  In  my 
opinion  when  a man  has  got  to  the  level  of  an  M D 
he  is  above  examination.  He  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
to  lxamin^V  ’ Examiners  think  it  necessary 

of  his  S.kn’  lefc  them  e2amme  him  on  the  subject 

think  that  if  a system  was  carried 
lt  would  be  ,an  encouragement  to  post-graduates  to 
man^who  5^“?  ?-CcJtainly  1 for  instance,  a 
had  °btamed  a Studentship  in  PhysioW  or 
SS?Kwld  bimseIf  111  research  work,  and 

P qVq^  on  »*  for  tbe  degree  of  M.D.  ’ 

tion^ of  tte  Wif?  t0  y°ur- oriticism  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Senate,  do  you  contemplate  that,  if  the  Royal 


- University  is  retained',  but  with  a reformed  constit„ 

1 tion,  the  Senate  should  be  more  directly  in  touch  with 
: the  teaching  and  examining  elements  of  the  University? 

> — x es  ; I hold  that  strongly.  •' ' 

’ 9792.  Would  you  have  representatives  on  the  Senate 

• of  the  teaching  Colleges,  and  also  of  the  Examiners?— 
’ would  have  a certain  amount  of  representation  of  the- 
bellows  and  Examiners  on  the  Senate.  I am  bound  to 
say  I have  not  thought  out  the  matter  fully : but  I 
think  it  is  a mistake  that  an  Examiner  cannot  become- 
nership  61  °f  ““  Senate’  unless  be  resigns  his  Exami- 

9793.  Do  you  approve  of  the  regulation  by  which  the 
Examiners  are  deprived  of  all  knowledge  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  candidates?— No.  In  the  higher  exami- 
nations, especially,  the  personality  of  a candidate  is  a. 
very  important  factor.  For  example,  there  might  be  a 
candidate  whose  appearance,  manner,  mode  of  speech 
and  entire  personality,  were  such  that  he  ought  not  to 
be  let  in.  Under  the  existing  system,  the  Examiners 
know  a candidate  merely  by  his  number. 

9794.  That  is  just  one  of  the  necessary  consequences 
of  the  present  mechanical  system  of  the  examinations? 
— les.  I would  add  that  I think  it  involves  the  rather 
insulting  implication  that  if  the  Examiners  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  candidates,  they  would  do  their 
duties  improperly. 

9795.  But  does  not  that  system  prevail  also  in  the 
case  of  other  Examining  Universities  ?— Not  to  the 
same  extent.  Of  course,  where  a large  number  of  can- 
didates have  to  be  examined  by  written  papers,  it  may 
be  more  convenient  to  indicate  them  by  numbers,  as 
ttiere  may  bo  several  candidates  of  the  same  name— 
John  Smith,  William  Robinson,  and  so  on ; but  at  the 
higher  examinations,  where,  as  a rule,  the  candidates 
are  not  so  numerous,  I think  a candidate’s  personality 
forms  part  and  parcel  of  his  fitness. 

9796.  Several  of  the  witnesses  who  have  advocated  a 
reform  of  the  Royal  University  have  recommended  that, 

u a conslderaMe  extent,  the  University  examinations 
should  be  conducted  in  the  Colleges.  Does  that  strike 
you  as  desirable?— That  is  a point  upon  which  I would 
prefer  not  to  express  an  opinion.  I have  not  sufficiently 
thought  out  the  matter  ; nor  do  I know  precisely  to  what 
examinations  those  witnesses  referred. 

9797  Some  witnesses  have  said  that  the  entire  of  the 
Medical  examinations  should  be  carried  out  in  the  con- 
stituent Colleges  by  the  Frofessors  of  each  College  plus 
University  Examiners  ?- Well,  if  the  result  of  that 
would  be  to  do  away  with,  or  minimise,  the  competi- 
tion that  at  present  prevails  between  the  Colleges, 

I would  regard  it  as  desirable.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tom,  an  unheaithy  competition  prevails— we  have  Dub- 
lin, Belfast  Cork  Galway,  all  the  Colleges,  each  trying: 
others,  and  priding  themselves  on  the- 
number  of  Honours  and  prizes  they  win.  That,  in  my 
°Po^oon’^S  calculated  to  develop  true  education. 

^ Starkie.— I wish  to  ask  you  a question 
with  regard  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  Secretaries 
of  the  University  with  regard  to  the  examinations.  We 
inlLSrt. S0?e  Tdence  as  to  the  influence  which  it  is 
alleged  the  Secretaries  exert  at  the  conferences  of  Ex- 
aminers at  which  they  preside.  I should  be  glad  to 
know  what  your  experience  has  been  as  to  that.  Some 
witoesses  have  told  us  that  the  fact  of  the  Secretaries 
f at  these  conferences  influences  the  judgment- 

“ ,by  their  Pledge  of  precedents,  and 

so  forth?— Yes,  I know  that  has  been  said.  I would 
not  say  that  the  Secretaries  seek  in  any  way  to  influ- 
ence  the  judgment  of  the  Examiners  ; at  any  rate,  not 
at  the  Examination  Board  of  which  I am  a member, 
ikey  always  seemed  to  me  to  wait— if  I may  use  the 
expression— for  the  trend  of  opinion  amongst  the  Ex- 
aminers to  declare  itself,  and  then,  if  consulted  as  to 
any  point  of  precedent,  they  state  what  has  been  done 
upon  previous  occasions.  I do  not  think  I can  fairly 
say  that  they  have  ever  sought  to  influence  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Examiners,  at  any  rate,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes. 

bav?  h®611  told  that  on  certain  occasions, 
when  the  Examiners  were  inclined  to  recommend  the 
passing  of  certain  candidates,  on  a lower  percentage 
“aa  usual,  the  Secretaries  have  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  the  precedents  were  against  the  recommendation  7— 
Welt,  1 can  only  say  that  that  is  not  my  experience. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH  DAY. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  12th,  1902. 

AT  10  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  Earlsfort-terrace,  Dublin. 

Present ' The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  J ustice  Madden,  m.a.,  lt,.d.,  p.c.  (in  the  Chair) ; The  Most  Rev.  John 
Healy,  d.d.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Clontert:  Professor  J.  Lorrain  Smith,  m.a.,  m.d.  : William  J.  M. 


Starkie,  Esq.,  LITT.D. ; Rev.  Professor  R.  H 


The  Rev.  Geokob  Salmon,  d.d.,  f.b.s.,  Pro- 

9800.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — (Mr.  Provost,  you  have 
been  kind  enough  to  come  here  in  ortler  to  give  us  the 
advantage  of  your  views  on  some  of  the  questions  which 
have  been  submitted,  to  us  for  consideration.  Perhaps 
you  would  .wish  to  do  so  in  your  own  way,  rather  than 
in  the  form  of  replies  to  questions  ?— -Well,  I have 
prepared  a Statement,  which,  perhaps,  I may  be  per- 
mitted to  make  first ; and  then,  if  there  are  any  ques- 
tions which  you,  or  any  of  the  Commissioners,  desire 
to  ask,  I shall  be  happy  to  answer  them.  I think  I 
need  make  no  apology  if,  in  what  I have  to  say,  I 
•confine  myself  to  giving  my  opinion  as  to  the  possible 
effect  on,  the  interests  of  Literature  and  Science  of  pro- 
posed changes  in  University  Education.  I am  quite 
aware  that  statesmen  have  often  to  look  at  such  ques- 
tions from  • >ther  points  of  view.  They  have  to  consider 
the  general  state  of  public  feeling,  and  the  probable 
effects  of  legislation  on  the  political  well-being  of  the 
•country.  Above  all,  they  will  think  it  important  to 
•calculate  what  reception  the  House  of  Commons  will 
give  to  any  measures  they  may  bring  forward ; they 
will  abstain  from  proposing  reforms  which  they  think 
■desirable  if  it  is  likely  that  they  will  not  be  accepted, 
and  they  will  even  accept  measures  proposed  by  private 
members,  of  which  they  themselves  disapprove,  if  by 
withdrawing  opposition  they  can  obtain  an  earlier  dis- 
solution, or  can  facilitate  the  passing  of  Bills  in  which 
they  feel  stronger  interest.  But  I count  that  the  topics 
with  which  I propose  to  deal  are  those  of  really  per- 
manent value.  Political  disputes  change  their  aspect 
■or  die  out  altogether ; but  anything  that  is  a real 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  sure  to  bo 
ultimately  found  out  and  removed. 

The  undeniable  advantages  which  we  gain  by  our 
system  of  government  by  party,  are  subject  to  the 
-drawback  that  it  sometimes  inspires  distrust  of  England 
on  account  of  the  instability  of  her  action.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  function  of  an  Opposition  is  to  oppose,  and 
fhat,  at  least,  is  a function  which  is  always  vigorously 
■exercised.  Any  proposal  made  by  the  Government  is 
sure  to  be  severely  criticised,  either  because  the  thing 
proposed  is  not  the  right  thing  to  do,  or,  at  least,  not 
at  the  td-me  or  in  the  way  suggested.  -When  in  the 
ordinary  see-saw  of  parties  the  Opposition  becomes  the 
Ministry,  its  members  are  hampered  by  speeches  which 
they  had  made  in  their  opposition  days,  and-  the  policy 
of  England  becomes  reversed.  Hence  -her  vacillations 
get  her  the  reputation  on  the  Continent  of  not  being 
sincere  in  professions  which  she  abandons  so  easily, 
and  she  is  characterised  as  hypocritical  and  dishonest. 

It  would  be  a small  matter  if  it  was  only  her  enemies 
who  held  this  opinion  about  -her ; it  is  worse  that  she 
should  be  reckoned  an  unstable  friend ; one  with  whom 
it  was  not  safe  to  enter  into  an  alliance,  because  one 
could  not  be  secure  that  she  might  not  at  any  moment 
make  a separate  peace,  abandoning  to  the  merev  of  the 
common  enemy  those  who  had  been  fighting  on  her  side, 
and  who  thought  they  could  count  on  her  continued  co- 
operation. There  is  reason  to  fear  that  this  may  be  the 
experience  of  those  who  at  her  instigation  have  been 
fighting  the  battle  of  united  education. 

The  doctrine  of  the  superiority  of  united  education 
rosy  be  said  to  be  the  discovery  of  the  century  which 
has  just  expired.  In  former  times  it  was  held  that 
secular  ought  not  to  be  separated  from  religious  edu- 
ction, and  that  he  who  refused  the  latter  was  unworthy 
to  be  granted  the  former.  Those  who  provided  edu- 
cational endowments  were,  for  the  most  part,  persons 
whose  chief  interest  was  in  the  religion  which  was  to 
he  taught ; and  if  this  were  such  as  they  desired  they 
could  easily  excuse  some  shortcomings  in  the  provision 
for  secular  instruction.  According  to  th©  monarchial 
theory  of  government,  State  provision  for  education 
■was  regarded  as  the  personal  gift  of  the  Sovereign, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  be  of  the  right  religion  himself, 
«nd  to  enforce  its  adoption  by  all  his  people.  But  this 
theory  has  ceased  to  be  maintained,  and  now  political 


F.  Dickey,  m.a.,  d.d.  ; 

and  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


?ost  of  Trinity  Oo-llege,  Dublin,  examined, 
power  is  no  longer  wielded  by  a single  hand,  but  has 
come  to  be  distributed  among  a multitude  of  people 
of  different  religions,  each  claiming  for  his  own  not  only 
toleration  but  equality  of  treatment.  Equality  of 
treatment  can  bo  obtained  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways  ; 
either  by  distributing  the  funlds  available  for  education 
among  the  different  religions  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  adherents  ; or  else  (with  regard  to  those 
subjects  which  men  of  all  religions  desire  to  have  taught) 
by  providing  instruction  which  all  may  receive  together. 
It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  when  the  second 
can  lm  adopted  it  is  the  most  economical  way.  It  is 
obviously  cheaper  to  appoint  a single  Professor  in  any 
subject.,  than  to  provide  a separate  Professor  for  each 
of  the  chief  sects  into  which  Christianity  is  divided, 
and  perhaps  one  or  more  for  those  who  refuse  to  class 
themselves  under  any.  And  this  consideration  of 
economy  cannot  be  overlooked  by  those  who  have  to 
administer  a limited  endowment,  which  if  frittered  away 
by  subdivision,  would  not  provide  an  income  for  any 
teacher  sufficient  to  attract  the  services  of  the  ablest 
men. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  is  only  by  accident  that  the 
sendees  of'  the  ablest  man  can  be  obtained  by  any 
institution  which  puts  religious  restrictions  on  the 
qualifications  of  the  men  whose  services  it  employs. 
It  may,  no  doubt,  -happen  that  the  ablest  man  will 
chance,  to  be  of  the  right  religion  ; and  in  no  case  is  it 
likely  that  one  will  be  chosen  quite  ignorant  of  the 
subject  which  he  is  employed  to  teach.  But  supposing 
that  a candidate  possesses  a sufficient  amount  of  positive 
merit  to  prevent  him  from  being  an  absolute  disgrace  to 
the  institution  which  he  represents,  he  will  be  preferred 
to  a superior  in  secular  knowledge  who  is  not  of  the 
right  faith.  In  short,  the  electors  will  not  look  out  for 
the  very  best  man,  but  for  one  fulfilling  conditions  on 
which  they  lay  more  stress,  and  who,  in  their  judg- 
ment, is  good  enough  for  their  purpose.  But  at  the 
present  day,  when  for  many  years  a succession  of 
energetic  and  well-trained  men,  working  each  in  his 
own  department  of  study,  has  enlarged  the  boundaries 
of  each  branch  of  knowledge-,  it  may  be  said  without 
a paradox  that  “good  enough”  is  no  longer  good 
enough  for  our  needs.  •Chemistry  affords  an  illustra- 
tion which  can  be  easily  understood  of  what  is  equally 
true  of  each  of  tire  other  subjects  of  which  good  teaching 
is  desired.  Chemistry,  which  at  first  aimed  at  enabling 
adepts  to  obtain  the  precious  metals  without  the  aid  of 
miners,  next  became  the  handmaid  of  Medicine,  and 
physicians  are  now  no  longer  open  to  the  reproach  that 
they  spend  -their  time  in  pouring  drugs  of  which  they 
know  little  Into  a body  of  which  they  know  less.  But 
it  is  only  in  our  own  age  that  the  importance  of  com- 
mercial chemistry  has  been  recognised ; though,  it  is 
alleged,  not  as  fully  in  our  own  islands  as  on  the  Con- 
tinent. We  are  told  that  in  Germany  all  the  great 
manufacturers  employ  a staff  of  chemists,  each  in  touch 
with  the  University  Professors  from  whom  he  learned 
his  science,  by  which  they  are  enabled,  not  only  to 
obtain  the  useful  metals  more  cheaply,  more  abundantly, 
and  in  greater  purity,  but  also  to  form  other  products 
of  equal  practical  value ; for  a man  who  could  make 
gold  and  silver  would  be  no  richer  than  one  who  could 
form  products  for  which  other  men  would  gladly  give 
gold  and  silver. 

Many  can  understand  from  this  example  how  much  it 
is  in  the  power  of  Universities  to  contribute  to  the 
national  prosperity ; but  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  also  understand  that  this  contribution  can  only 
be  made  if  the  Universities  are  encouraged  to  choose 
ns  their  teachers  the  very  best  men.  The  illustration 
enables  me  to  explain  what  I mean  by  a “ good-enough  ” 
Professor.  I mean  such  a Professor  as  would  be  likely 
to  be  chosen  by  a large  body  of  electors,  the  majority 
cvf  whom  could  only  judge  by  the  report  of  otihe-rs  of 
the  merits  of  the  candidates.  Those  with  whom  the 
religion  of  the  candidates  was  a primary  consideration 


Dublin. 
June  12, 1902; 


Rev.  George 
Salmon,  d.d. 
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Dublin.  would  ho  well  pleased  if  they  could  find  nn  intelligent 
- — man  of  the  right  faith,  with  a sufficient  knowledge  of 

•June  12, 1902.  what  previous  masters  of  science  had  done,  and  able  to 
8er  George  interest  the  general  public  in  his  subject  by  the  delivery 
Salmon  nfa  °f  good  popular  lectures.  But  when  the  thing  wanted 
’ is  a man  capable  of  striking  out  new  paths,  and  in- 

venting new  processes,  a “good-enough”  Professor  will 
not  supply  the  need,  and  a middling  chemist  will  be  as 
worthless  as  a middling  poet.  What  I have  said  about 
Chemistry  applies  equally  to  every  department  of  study  ; 
namely,  that  ms  shall  be  left  hopelssly  behind  in  the 
race  if  any  «xtraneous  consideration  induces  us  to 
prefer  to  be  represented  by  a tolerably  good  man,  rather 
than  by  the  very  best  man  we  can  find  ; but  it  is  useful 
to  take  an  example  from  Physical  Science,  because  this 
is  a subject  nn  which  argument  is  not  needed  to  con- 
vince people  of  its  national  importance,  and  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  provision  for  its  cultivation  made  by 
our  ancestors. 

As  regards  those  subjects,  the  importance  of  which 
was  recognised  in  former  days — I mean  Mathematics 
and  the  study  of  languages — so  -much  provision  by 
public  and  private  endowment  was  made  by  former 
generations,  though  both  departments  of  knowledge 
have  received  much  extension  in  modem  times,  and 
though  each  has  developed  brandies  claiming  special 
and  separate  cultivation,  yet  so  good  a foundation  has 
been  laid,  that  we  may  hope  that  private  effort  will 
complete  the  work  by  supplemental  additions.  The 
case  is  otherwise  with  the  Experimental  Sciences,  which 
are  of  such  recent  growth  that  we  have  inherited  from 
our  ancestors  but.  scanty  provision,  for  their  cultivation, 
and  which,  besides,  require  for  their  successful  pro- 
secution equipment  so  expensive  that  it  is  no  ordinary 
wealth,  that  can  furnish  it.  To  found  a new  Professor- 
ship in  one  of  the  older  subjects,  it  is  enough  if  we 
can  provide  a sufficient  annual  salary  for  one  man, 
who,  if  given  recess  to  a good  library,  requires  nothing 
else  to  aid  him  in  his  pursuits.  But  a Professor  of 
Experimental  Science  must  have  on©  or  more  assistants, 
and  he  must  have  a laboratory  of  his  own,  furnished 
with  instruments  which  often  are  very  costly.  And 
now  that,  owing  to  causes  too  well  known  to  need  to 
be  stated,  the  annual  produce  of  ancient  endowments 
Is  J,ess  than  . it  formerly  was,  and  threatens  to  be 
further  diminished,  when  the  modern  sciences,  which 
crave  so  much,  look  for  seats  at  the  table  spread  by  the 
bounty  of  our  ancestors,  they  find  all  the  places  filled  bv 
older  nceimjtTiro  iclm  j-i. Ti . ..  . * 


older  occupant®,  who  complain  that  they  are  too 
crowded  already.  The  question  now  is  whether  we 
must  turn  out  some  of  these  older  occupants,  ' 
make  room  for  the  new  claimants.  ' 


a order  to 

,.  , . • — - — — j-u  i3  not  that  the 

subjects  for  .ho  study  of  which  our  ancestors  thought 
it  important  to  provide  are  now  thought  unworthy  of 
cultivation,  but  that  new  wants  have  arisen  which 
former  generations  had  not  anticipated.  The  obvious 
questions  which  suggest  themselves  are,  Shall  we  do 
well  if  we  are  satisfied  to  live  on  the  bounty  of  our 
ancestors  without  making  any  exertions  of  our  own? 
and • Is  Vie  Present  generation  incapable  of  making 
sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations,  such  as 
those  which  former  generations  made  for  us,  anld  of 
which  we  are  now  enjoying  the  benefit?  There  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  Hie  answers  that  must  be  given  to  these 
questions.  _ It-  will  not  be  denied  -that  the  present 
generation  is  caJed  on  to  make  an  effort  ; but  the  effort 
ex,stifS  wants  is  eo  great,  that  we 
-annot  hope  to  be  successful  if  we  distract  our  aims  bv 
trying  to  make  (he  same  weapon  serve  different  uses 
U is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  best  chemist  will  also 
have  the  soundest  views  on  Theology.  If  he  have  not 
maj  gkdly  r..to  « „(  his  *£*»!  £m  ft 
ThSllgf  * r°  *“  *«a  »ot  tea*  li, 

m*  urethod  by  win*  we  Imre  endeavoured  to 
XJ®  considerations  from  entering  into  our 

College  is  to  *«,a| 

competitive  ejsmmation. . I am  fan  from  saying  tliet 


Srs * r *» is  “ "StX 


«.«  the  man  who  ran 


wonid  leiesl 


by  one  member  were  common  to  him  with  liis  brethren 
Failing  the  method  of  election  by  examination,  there 
comes  that  of  election  by  votes  ; and  in  order  that  this 
method  of  election  should  produce  good  results,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  t'he  body  of  electors  should 
not  be  large.  It  is  not  merely  that  in  a large  body 
there  must  be  a great  number  without  means  of  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the  candidates  who 
are,  therefore,  forced  to  take  their  verdict  on  ’ trust 
from  others,  but  also  that  the  sense  of  responsibility 
is  so  diluted  that  electors  finld  it  hard  to  ex-in. Is  con- 
siderations which  they  perceive  are  affecting  the  choice 
of  several  of  their  brother  electors.  I cannot  help 
feeling  that  I owe  my  whole  position  in.  life  to  our 
mode  of  election ; for  coming  up  as  I did  a.  raw  lad: 
from  a provincial  town,  I should  have  teen  utterly 
unqualified  for  canvassing  or  otherwise  makinn-  mV 
merits  known  to  a strange  body  of  electors.  ° 

It  remains  to  notice  a method  of  election  very  likely 
to  be  adopted,  viz.,  that  of  direct  appointment  by  the 
Government.  This  method  is  open  to  even  more  objec- 
tions than  that  of  nomination  by  electors,  some  at  least 
of  whom  may  be  competent  judges  of  the  merits  of  the 
candidates.  But  appointment  by  the  Crown  in  prac- 
tice means  appointment  by  a single  person,  who  has  to 
form  his  opinion  on  the  report  of  unknown  irresponsible 
advisers,  and  who  will  himself  be  very  likely  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  considerations  of  religion  and  politics  In 
order  to  avoid  an  outcry  he  will  probably  endeavour  to 
distribute  his  appointments  between  different  religions 
m proportion  to  the  number  of  their  adherents,  but  this 
again  brings  in  the  question  of  religion  in  a very  objec- 
tionable way.  It  is  all  alike,  whether  the  best  teacher 
is  excluded  because  he  does  not  belong  to  a favoured  re- 
ligion, or  because  too  many  of  his  own  religion  have 
been  appointed  to  teach  other  subjects,  or  because,  as 
sometimes  happens,  he  is  too  singular  in  his  religious 
views  to  have  the  support  of  any  largo  community. 

If,  in  making  an  appointment,  regard  is  ever  to  be 
paid  to  the  religion  of  the  candidates,  it  can  only  be 
when  no  one  man  stands  out  as  clearly  superior  to  the 
rest,  and  when  in  selecting  between  men  tolerably  equal 
m merit,  it  may  be  desirable  to  show  that  the  choice  has 
not  been  influenced  by  religious  considerations.  But  in 
such,  a case  it  is  clear  that  in  order  to  maintain  reli- 
gious equality,  what  has  to  be  looked  to  is  the  manner 
in  which  religions  are  distributed  among  the  well-qnali- 
, candidates,  each  of  whom  ought  to  get  an  equal 
chance.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  look  in- 
stead to  what  may  be  very  different,  the  proportion  of 
religions  among  the  pupils.  According  to  this  latter 
rule  if,  as  some  desire,  women  were  admitted  to  Uni- 
versities on  equal  terms  with  men,  the  majority  of  the 
I rofessors  ought  to  be  women,  since  in  these  islands 
the  females  somewhat  on  (.number  the  males.  I have 
myself  had  experience  on  a Board  where  the  method  rf 
paying  regard  to  religion  in  the  choice  of  Examiners 
occasionally  led  to  the  appointment  of  quite  incompe- 
tent men  ; but  the  merits  of  a good  candidate  can  be 
appreciated  even  by  a bad  Examiner  ; but  when  we  are 
choosing  not  Examiners,  but  teachers,  the  appoint- 
ment of  inferior  men  would  be  disastrous. 

I do  not  know  that  there  is  any  better  method  of  elec- 
tion.than  by  what  they  call  in  Cambridge  a syndicate  ; 
consisting  of  a small  number  of  persons,  themselves  with 
knowledge  of  the  subject  in  which  a teacher  has  to  be 
provided,  sufficient  to  make  them  good  judges  of  the 
competence  of  the  candidates,  with  whom  the  majority 
nave  had  some  previous  personal  acquaintance,  such 
as  to  enable  them  to  be  aware  if  there  are  disqualifica- 
tions for  efficient  work  to  which  any  of  the  candidates 
may  be  subject,  but  balanced  by  a.  certain  number  of 
strangers  not  likely  to  be  influenced  bv  considerations 
°fu  <2.d6I1P.or  th®  reverse.  I count 'it  to  be  a time 
wnen  the  topics  which  I have  brought  forward  specially 
need  to  be  dwelt  on.  It  seems  plain  that  it  is  incum- 
0I}  ™e  State  to  form  new  endowments  for'  the 
cultivation  and  teaching  of  those  experimental  sciences 
for  winch  earlier  endowments  hftve  not  sufficiently  pro- 
vided. But  money  so  spent  will  be  wastod  if  care  be 
not  taken  to  procure,  not  sufficiently  good  teachers,  but 
the  very  best  that  can  be  had  ; for  there  is  a constant 
tendency  to  regard  endowments  as  created  for  the 
benefit.  of  those  who  receive  them,  and  not  for  the 
furthering  of  the  branch  of  knowledge  which  lias  to  be 
taught.  I cannot  'help  recalling  !how  not  long  since 
there  was  a cry  that  it  was  urgently  desirable  that  the 
w Ud?  °.  ■ Celtic  languages  should  be  promoted ; and 
oho  testimony  o-f  foreign  experts  was  appealed  to  in 
order,  to  establish  the  importance  of  this  branch  of 
learning  ; and  in  order  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
testimony  of  these  witnesses,  their  competence  was 
highly  extolled  ; but  when,  in  furtherance  of  this  new 
movement,  it  was  proposed  to  appoint  one  of  these 
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externa  to  a situation  for  which  an  Irishman  was  a 
candidate,  so  loud  an  outcry  was  raised  that  it  became 
evident  that  what  was  wanted  was  a place  for  a man, 
and  not  a man  for  a place. 

I can  appeal  to  our  own  experience  in  Trinity  College 
as  proving  that  it  is  by  no  means  ■ necessary,  in  the 
interests  of  religion,  to  limit  the  teaching  in  secular 
subjects  to  men  of  one  religion.  I remember  when 
almost  all  the  Roman  Catholics  who  sat  on  the  judicial 
bench  were  men  who  had  received  their  education  in 
Trinity  College,  and  all  of  them  could  hear  witness 
that  no  attempt  had  been  made  there,  either  by  their 
companions  or  their  teachers,  to  tamper  with  their 
religious  convictions,  nor  could  it  be  said  that  they  were 
not  attached  members  of  their  own  Church.  The  idea 
that  a Roman  Catholic  is  not  safe  in  Trinity  College  is  a 
gross  distortion  of  the  truth,  which  is  simply  that  his 
prelates  would  much  prefer  that  his  education  were 
entirely  in  their  own  hands.  I do  not  believe  that 
this  view  is  shared  by  those  lay  Roman  Catholics  who 
desire  a University  Education  for  their  sons,  and  that 
lhe  only  lay  support  given  to  it  comes  from  the  un- 
educated classes  who  now  have  a predominance  of  vot- 
ing power,  which  enables  them,  though  not  wanting 
University  Education,  for  themselves,  to  compel  those 
who  do  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  their 
clerical  leaders,  on  pain  of  expulsion  from 
political  life.  In.  fact,  the  Roman  Catholic 

Prelates  on  the  20bh  June,  1900,  issued  an  edict,  the 
substance  of  which  is  that  no  one  who  did  not  swell  the 
cry  for  a Roman  Catholic  University  was  to  be  held 
eligible,  either  for  a seat  in  Parliament,  or  for  any 
office  bestowed  by  popular  election.  The  Prelates'  De- 
claration was  as  follows: — • 

“(1.)  In  view  of  the  general  elections  which  are 
believed  to  be  imminent,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  ex- 
press our  earnest  hope  that  Catholic  electors  will 
not  support  any  candidate  who  will  not  expressly 
pledge  himself,  in  his  election  address,  to  use  his 
exertions  for  the  establishment  of  a University  to 
which  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  can  repair  without, 
sacrifice  of  their  religious  convictions.’’ 

“(2.)  As  certain  English  politicians  and  re- 
ligious bodies  are  said  to  be  already  adopting  means 
to  oppose  the  granting  of  our  legitimate  demands 
in  this  matter  of  University  Education,  wo  appeal 
to  our  fellow-countrymen,  to  our  co-religionhrs, 
and  to  all  fair-minded  men  in  England,  to  use  their 
influence  in  counteracting  this  movement  made  in 
opposition  to  the  just  demands  of  Irish  Catholics.” 
“(3.)  Furthermore,  seeing  that  Irish  Catholics 
are  practically  excluded  from  higher  Government 
, appointments  on  the  plea  of  their  want  of  Univer- 
sity Education,  we  trust  that  the  various  public 
bodies  in  Ireland  will  do  their  part  towards 
remedying  this  injustice,  so  long  as  it  continues,  by 
giving  appointments  in  their  gift  to  properly  quali- 
fied candidates  from  amongst  those  who  suffer  so 
great,  a wrong  from  their  loyal  adherence  to  their 
religious  principles." 

It  is  certainly  not  adherence  to  their  religious  princi- 
ples that  forbids  Roman  Catholics  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  educational  advantages  of  Trinity  College,  but 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  Hierarchy.  Re- 
ligious principles  are  not  altered  by  change  of  place ; 
what  is  wrong  in  Dublin  cannot  be  right  in  Oxford. 
But  in  point  of  fact,  when  the  richer  members  of  their 
communion  desire  a bettor  education  for  their  sons  than 
is  offered  by  seminaries  from  which  the  best  teachers 
are  excluded  on  account  of  their  religion,  they  are  per- 
mitted to  seek  if  in  England,  but  not  in  Ireland. 
One  would  imagine  that  the  faith  of  their  young  men 
would  be  much  more  secure  in  this  country  where,  if 
their  Bishops  choose  to  permit  it,  the  majority  of  the 
students  would  be  of  their  own  faith,  than  in  England, 
where  they  must  be  a minority,  and  where  whatever 
influence  young  men  exert  on  each  other  must  be  in  the 
wrong  direction.  But,  a®  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect 
that,  Roman  Catholics  should  send  their  sons  over  to 
Ireland  for  their  education,  these  cannot  be  prohibited 
from  using  the  English  Universities,  and  it  cannot  be 
reasonably  contended  that-  what  is  safe  for  them  can  be 
unsafe  for  Irishmen.  'But  it  is  certainly  unpatriotic 
to  provide  that  those  who  want  the  really  highest  edu- 
cation should  be  denied  it  in  Ireland,  and  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  find  it.  And  Irish  Roman  Catholic  education 
must  be  kept  in  a permanently  low  state  while  it  is 
protected  from  competition  with-  institutions  worked  on 
a freer  system. 

Now,  about  the  Irish  language;  another  resolution 
of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  relates  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  Irish  language  ; and  it'  is  proper  that 


I should  say  something  on  this  subject,  because  there  p0BL1N. 

is  a current  of  misrepresentation  that  we,  in  Trinity  

College,  are  opposed  to  the  study  of  that  language.  June  12, 11*02. 
Quite  the  opposite  is  the  truth  ; all  the  modem . cul-  G^ree 
tivat-ion  of  the  Irish  language  originated  in  Trinity  Sall^on  DD, 
College.  The  Todd  lectures  at  the  Irish  Academy  were  ’ 

founded  to  preserve  the  memory  of  one  of  our  Fellows, 
who  was  well  known  in  my  youth  for  the  interest  he 
took  in  Irish  literature  and  history.  He  exerted  himself 
to  make  converts  in  our  body  to  the  pursuit  of  this 
branch  of  study.  I was,  myself,  one  of  the  several 
whom  lie  enlisted  as  members  of  a society  called  the 
Irisn  Archieologieal  Society,  the  object  of  which  was 
the  printing  of  previously  unpublished  documents  in 
that  language  ; of  the  value  of  which',  both  as  literature 
and  history,  he  gave  us  glowing  accounts.  I am  sorry 
to  have  to  confess  that  we  felt  considerable  disappoint- 
ment when  we  received  the  publications  which  were 
to  reward  our  subscriptions.  The  study,  however,  which 
was  initiated:  by  Dr.  Todd,  was  continued  in  Trinity 
College  by  Dr.  Graves,  afterwards  Bishc'  Graves,  both 
leading  members  of  the  Irish  Academy,  who  directed 
a considerable  portion  of  its  funds  to  the  employment 
and  remuneration  of  Irish  scribes,  who  had,  from 
childhood,  used  the  language  as  their  vernacidar.  Nor 
has  Trinity  College’s  interests  in  the  language 
ceased.  The  authority  of  one  of  our  Professors  (Atkin- 
son) in  this  department  stands  very  high,  and  the 
language  continues  to  be  diligently  studied  by  one  of 
our  own  Junior  Fellows  (Gwynn.)  But  it  must  be 
honestly  confessed  that  it  is  only  as  a dead  language 
that  we  have  cultivated  Irish,  and  it  must  also  be  con- 
fessed that,  to  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  island,  Irish  is  a dead  language;  and  this  truth 
is  acknowledged  in  the  phrase  that  has  now  become 
common,  that  an  effort  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
revival  of  the  Irish  language.  With  this  cry  I have  no 
sympathy,  believing  as  I do  that  the  thing  aimed  at 
is  now  impracticable,  and  that  if  it  could  be  effected  it 
would  be  at  immense  injury  to  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  country.  We  have  sometimes  Wales  presented 
to  us  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation,  because  there 
the  people  have  so  largely  retained  their  own  language. 

I consider  it  would  be  a disastrous  thing  for  Ireland  if 
it  was  brought  down  to  a level  with  Wales,  which  has 
been  stnnied  by  its  isolation.  Sir  Frankland  Lewis 
said,  with  truth  (reported  by  Mrs.  Simpson  in  her  book 
“ Many  Memories,”  1898),  “ I never  countenance  the 
Eisteddfods  and  other  contrivances  for  keeping  up  the 
use  of  Welsh.  Want  of  knowledge  of  English  is  the 
cause  that  principally  keeps  down  the  people  of  Wales. 

It  excludes  them  from  domestic  service.  It  prevents 
their  employment  in  the  English  towns.  It  indisposes 
them  to  emigrate:  if  they  enter  the  army  it  prevents 
them  from  rising  above  the  lowest  rank.  In  short,  it  is 
a badge  and  a cause  of  inferiority.  But  the  clergy  dis- 
courage English,  oecause  as  long  as  it  is  necessary  for 
a clergyman  to  speak  Welsh,  Welshmen  have  the  mono- 
poly of  Welsh  living."  What  was  here  said  of  Wales 
applies  equalljjo  Ireland  except  that  the  endeavour  to 
substitute  Irish  for  English  in  vernacular  use  is  made, 
not  by  the  clergy,  but  by  politicians,  whose  aim  it  is 
to  make  separation  between  the  two  islands  as  wide 
as  possible.  Certainly  men  who  have  no  chance  of  dis- 
tinction in  any  wide  competition  have  an  interest  in 
narrowing  the  field  by  introducing  conditions  likely  to 
exclude  formidable  rivals.  But  the  advantage  thus  won 
by  individuals  is  gained  at  the  expense  of  tlje  general 
prosperity ; for  protection  given  to  any  industry  tends 
to  lower  its  standard  of  excellence.  I lately  had  a 
curious  illustration  of  this  in  a complaint  that  the  en- 
dowments possessed  by  the  Cathedrals  had  been  mis- 
spent in  important  singers  from  England,  a practice 
which  could  not  be  justified  in  the  case  of  a city  with 
300,000  inhabitants.  I believe  it  was  quite.  true  that 
the  Dublin  Cathedrals  were,  in  former  davs,  rich  enough 
to  be  able  to  tempt  away  singers  from  less  wealthy 
English  institutions ; but  who  can  pretend  that  such 
proceedings  were  not  an  advantage  to  Dublin  music? 

■What  I am  urging  all  along  is  that  the  prosperity  of 
any  institution  is  the  greater,  the  less  it  is  hampered 
by  local  or  other  jealousies  in  its  choice  of  those  who 
are  to  conduct  its  business.  The  prosperity  of  England 
is  greatly  due  to  the  freedom  which  she  uses  in 
admitting  foreigners  to  her  citizenship  when  they  are 
qualified  to  do  her  useful  service.  It  is  thus  that  new 
methods  have  been  introduced  into  many  branches  of 
’industry ; and  there  have  been  many  prominent  figures 
in  our  political  life  whose  names  still  bear  witness 
-to  their  foreign  extraction.  But,  in  any  case,  it  is  now 
too  late  to  make  Irish  supersede  the  vernacular  use  of 
English  which  has  now  become  almost  universal  in  this 
island.  You  cannot  make  men  unlearn  a language 

3 B 
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which  they  have  been  taught  at  their  mother’s  knee, 
and  which  ail  around  them  are  speaking.  Anyone  who 
endeavours  to  effect . such  a revolution  may  be  very 
ge  clever,  but  must  certainly  .be  described  as  a goose,  for 
.d.  it  is  a mistake  to  imagine  that  a goose  is  a stupid 
animal.  These  creatures  are  usuallv  very  intelligent, 
though,  owing  to  a defective  sense  of  humour,  they  are 
not  aware,  that  in  their  attempts  to  attract  attention, 
they  make  themselves  ridiculous  by  unseemly  noises 
and  ungainly  gestures.  Surely  no  one  with  any  sense 
of  humour  can  help  laughing  at  such  a sham  as  the 
affectation  of  Irish'  speaking  has  become.  Imagine  a 
man  addressing  an  audience  in  a language  which  lie  well 
knows  scarcely  half  a dozen  of  his  'hearers  understand 
and  people  priding  themselves  in  the  use  of  late-learned 
phrases,  which  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  use,  and 
would  be  puzzled  to  spell.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  vernacular  use  of  Irish  has  not  the  support  which 
that  of  Wales  has  gained  'from  some  kind  of  literary 
use  of  the  language.  There  are  in  Welsh  newspapers, 
Welsh'  translations  of  the  Bible,  Welsh  religious  tracts  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  this  in  Ireland’ 
where  the  people  who  habitually  spoke  the  old  language 
were  those  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  a 
placard  in  the  old  language  would  be  as  great  a puzzle 
to  an  Irish  peasant  as  to  an  English  stranger.  I must 
pay,  therefore,  that  I count  it  a great  waste  of  public 
money  that  so  much  has  been  spent  in  Intermediate 
botools  for  sentimental  or  political  reasons,  in  the 
artificial  resuscitation  of  an  expiring  language.  A boy 
has  not  time  to  learn  everything,  and  the  most  useful 
tilings  to  teach  him  are  those  which  will  be  of  service 
to  him  in  after  life.  I remember  how  in  Irish-speaking 
districts,  the  old  people  did  not  sympathise  with  the 
teaching  of  their  language  in  schools,  looking  forward 
to  the  probability  that  their  children  would  emigrate  to 
a country  where  that  language  would  be  useless  to  them. 
And  if  they  remain  at  home,  it  is  still  only  through 
the  medium  of  the  English  language  that  they  can  hime 
to  have  any  influence  in  the  world.  Even  those 
politicians  who  desire  to  make  the  Celtic  the  national 
language  could  not  gain  any  influence,  or  even  get  a 
hearing,  but  for  their  having  acquired  an  expert  use 
o.  the  English  language.  Of  course  the  necessity  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  Celtic  languages  to  the  students  of 
Philology  must  secure  those  languages  a place  in  Uni- 
versity Education  ; but  I had  evidence  what  little  regard 
was  paid  to  the  study  of  Irish  from  this  point  of  view 
when  I remember  , how  the  proposal  was  received  when 
L°+weT9^Su‘iSted  t iat  ? P«»  to  be  given  for  proficiency 
in  the  Irish  language  should  have  coupled  with  it  an  ex- 

nurnn^0nnfm+i^elsh'i  Tbis.  ^ould  n°t  at  all  answer  the 
purpose  of  those  who  desired  that  a bonus  should  be 
■!7eT  •?  b°ySi whon!.  ea?13r  circumstances  had  placed  in 
“it8pe%  district,  or  to  men  who  wire  com- 
thS  ? .th^  langnaSe-  There  were  other 

& d.“ired  to  sPeak  about,  but  had  not 

time  to  put  into  writing. 

, There  was  a suggestion  made  in  an  article 
that  you  contributed  some  time  ago  to  the  Contcm- 
Snett10’  ^ brought  before  us  ami 

deveioped  by  a good  many  witnesses.  You  called 

know^r  SdSLf  nl^Te 

„T“ent.-  °f.  3 m,°re  adequate  and  satisfactorv  ehar- 
+ ““Sht  be  substituted.  I presume  you  see  no  reason 
S.t  SU2£e.stion  y°u  *ben  made? — No.  I do 

Im'said  a3Vthl?S  V roundabout  As  I 

l&r  s“  ™s  to  to«ndtog  .a 

-sag,  ? 


us  yesterday  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  a place  dancer 
ous  to  the  faith  of  Catholics  ?— I should  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  his  opinion  differed  from  mine  on  this  as 
on  many  subjects.  I should  like  to  know  whether  in, 
stated  any  facts  to  justify  his  opinion.  He  is  hinisel' 
a graduate  of  Trinity  College,  and  must  be  described  us 
in  the  fullest  sense  a good  Catholic.  If  I had  been  pre 
sent  at  his  examination  I should  have  asked  nip’! 
whether  when  lie  was  with  us  lie  did  not  enjoy  the  re- 
spect of  his  teachers  and  of  his  fellow-students  whether 
any  of  them  ever  attempted  to  tamper  with  his' religious 
convictions,  directly  or  indirectly.  ° 

9806.  Would  you  not  consider  that,  other  tilings  being 
equal,  a Catholic  is  more  likely  to  be  a good  judge  of 
what  would  be  dangerous  to  the  faith  of  Catholics,  than 
a Protestant  gentleman,  especially  a Protestant  clergy- 
man?—I do  not.  I thiuk,  on  the  contrary,  that  I am 
able  to  take  a more  impartial  view  of  the  matter  than 
a man  whose  influence  and  professional  success  depends 
to  a considerable  extent,  on  the  favour  of  the  Catholic 
prelates. 

9807.  Do  you  think  that  Sir  Francis  Cruise’s  in- 
fluence and  professional  success  depend  now  upon  the 
favour  of  the  Catholic  prelates?— I do  not ; but  a man’s 
opinion  is  influenced  very  much  by  his  surroundings. 

9808.  Do  you  think  that  the  opinion  of  a Catholic 
educated  eewtiwma  on  such  a question  is  more  likely 
to  be  influenced  by  his  surroundings  than  that  of  a 
Protest***  clergyman,  a dignitary  .of  the  College,  and  a 
distinguished  controversialist? — Any  one  who  knows  me 
knows  that  I am  not  a controversialist  in  private  life. 
If  a man  says  that  Trinity  College  is  dangerous  to  the 
taith  of  Roman  Catholics,  he  must  say  in  what  respect 
»t  is  dangerous.  Has  any  man  given  evidence  that  his 
religious  opinions  were  ever  offended,  or  affected  in  any 
way,  by  the  teaching  he  gob  hi  Trinity  College?  The 
mere  opinion  of  any  man,  no  matter  how  distinguished 
he  may  be,  is  not  enough.  He  must  put  his  finger  on 
something.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  him  to  say  that  his 
clerical  advisers  tell  him  that  it  is  dangerous.  He  must 
say  how. 

9809.  I suppose  you  know  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon 
very  well?— Yes. 

9810.  He  is  a distinguished  man  ?— He  is  ; but,  with 
all  respect,  I have  come  here  to  state  my  own.  views 
not  those  of  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon,  Sir  Francis!  Cruise, 
or  anybody  else. 

9811.  I was  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  would  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon  says 
that  tiie  claim  made  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  or,  if  you 
will,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy,  is  a just  and1 
reasonable  claim,  and  ought  to  be  conceded?— As  I 
nave^said,- 1 am  not  here  to  be  influenced  by  the  views 

ooi  o -P60^®’  bub  ate'te  my  own  opinions. 

9812.  I asked  these  questions  in  order  to  show  that 
some  of  the  statements  you  made,  among  others,  that 
the  claim  made  by  the  Catholics  with  regard  to  Uni- 
versity Education  is  a claim  made  by  uneducated  people, 
can. hardly  be  sustained.-  Neither  Six-  Francis  Cruise, 
nor  many  others  who  have  given  evidence  before  us  in 
support  of  that  claim,  can  be  described  as  uneducated 
Pe^lx  m am  not  at  aI1  say“g  that. 

8813.  To  pass  to  another  point.  I entirely  agree 
witt1  what  you  have  said  as  to  the  supreme  importance 
of  selecting  the  very  best  men  for  the  Chairs  in  any 
Uxiiveraty ; and  I think  that  any  University  that  did 
,d°  ^ woIlId  unworthy  of  the  name.  I 
may  add  also  that  I am  inclined  to  agree  with  you 
methods  of  selection  you  hove  indicated  iii 
£ mte£esttin.2  Statement.  I suppose  you  will  agree 
-m®  j?  y°u  want  public  money  you  must  bear 
f?  difficulty  of  getting  it?— I do  not  think 
that  the  maim  for  Roman  Catholic  lay  education  is  at 
a Pres.smS  claim.  The  truth  is,  that  Roman 
theological  education  is  provided  for  in  an 
j 2 nt,  way*  They  have  got  possession  of  the  en- 
iSSSiiS^t  1 .”»*  to.ow  wirt  wa.  the 

T Si.  tont-ion  m the  provision  made.  for.  Maynooth.; 
i,S0  was  partly  intended  to  provide  for  lay 
t-ion  Tf  hi,*1*  S°ne  P^ide  clerical  educa- 

linvo  in  ?aere  la  *°  be  equality,  there  will  certainly 
5 ,be  ,a  ‘“un  made  on  behalf  of  Protestant 
education  Maynooth  has  got  . an  enormous 
«00.«>0>  while  the  Divinity 
„„  . rtorty  College'  is  at  the  mercy  of  a body  who 

S™6*  renlIS6  t0  coutinue  paying  for  it.  It 
^Tt7nat  alu  ■ Ifc  may  at  ftuy  W be  left  out 
1 Wtt  wouM  prefer  very 
ftll!gS  8,110,114  ^ Ieffc  as  they  are,  but  it  is 
£ i unstable  position,  as  far  as  the  Divinity 
when  wm  concen?ed-  .The  inequality  is  enormous, 
Catholin  +1  provision  ipade  for  Roman 

Catholic  theological  instruction  with  that  made  for 
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Protestant.  Now,,  with  regard  to  female  education,  I 
think  that,  also,  is  a pressing  subject.  I have  brought 
down  a paper  which  _ was  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Trinity  College  some  time  ago,  and  which  I think  it  is 
as  well  to  read.  It  was.  pressed  upon  us  that  we  should 
open  Trinity  College  to  women.  I saild,  “ That  is  a 
thing  also,  just  like  the  cultivation  of  the  Irish  language, 
which  I am  in  favour  of,  but  not  in  the  way  suggested.” 
This  is  ft  copy  of  the  Statement  that  has  been  issued 
by  the  Board  : — 

“The  Board,  though  sympathising  strongly  with  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  promote  the  higher 
education  of  women,  are  convinced  of  the  inadequacy  of 
anything  that  can  he  done  to  further  that  cause  by  an 
institution,  all  whose  arrangements  have  been  made, 
and  must  continue  to  be  made,  in  the  interest  only  of 
the  education  of  men ; whose  funds  have  been  given 
them  only  with  the  latter  object,  ankl  cannot,  without 
breach  of  trust,  be  diverted  to  a different  purpose. 
Nor  does  it  seem  to  them  self-evident  that  the  best 
education  for  a woman  must  necessarily  be  identical 
with  that  which  is  found  to  be  most  advantageous 
towards  fitting  a man  for  his  work  in  life.  They  are 
persuaded  that  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  is  to 
ba  found  in  the  establishment  of  a Central  University 
for  Women  with  affiliated  Colleges.  Such  a University 
would  select  courses  of  -study,  with  special  reference  to 
the  wants  of  women.  It  ought  to  be  enabled  to  reward 
proficiency  by  degrees  or  other  certificates  and  titles  of 
honour ; and  would,  perhaps,  be  able  to  find  some  more 
suitable  title  than  bachelor  to  designate  a well-educated 
woman. 

“ If  it  is  once  recognized  that  this  is  what  is  wanted, 
the  Board  do  not  doubt  that  the  necessary  funds  would 
ba  forthcoming.  The  liberalitv  of  our  ancestors  have 
provided  many  endowments  for  the  education  of  men ; 
but  with  the  success  of  research,  and  the  consequent 
multiplication  of  new  subjects  for  study,  the  pressure 
on  the  old  endowments  has  increased.  In  our  own 
University,  scarcely  a year  'passes  that  the  foundation 
of _ some  new  Professorship  is  not  called  for.  Conse- 
quently, it  has  been  repeatedly  necessary  to  supplement 
the  old  endowments  for  male  education,  and  Parliament 
has  freely  responded  to  calls  made  on  it  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

"But  our  ancestors  did  little  or  nothing  by  way  of 
endowment  for  female  education.  In  our  own1  time  the 
demand  for  a higher  education  for  .women  has  grown  up, 
and  it  is  for  our  own  generation  to  provide  for  it.  No 
adequate  provision  can  be  made  out  of  old  endowments 

The  Witne, 


created  with  a different  purpose,  and  strained  already 
to  meet  their  legitimate  objects.  If  it  was  female 
education  that  had  been  originally  endowed,  and  nothing 
had  been  done  for  males,  it  would  be  thought  a 
ridiculous  way  of  supplying  the  latter  want  by  insisting 
that  Alexandra  School  should  be  compelled  to  receive 
boys  of  all  ages,  and  Alexandra  and  St.  Mary’s  Colleges 
made  to  admit  young  men  into  their  classes.  The  new 
want  must  be  met  by  direct  effort.  Private  liberality 
has  done  a great  deal  already  in  the  foundation  of 
female  Colleges,  and  may  he  trusted  to  do  a good  deal 
more.  But  the  foundation  of  a Central  University,  or 
probably  more  Universities  than  one,  ought  to  be  the 
work  of  the  State.  If  women  had  votes  for  Members 
of  Parliament,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  he  unable  to  resist  a demand  that  the 
State  should  do  for  the  education  of  women  something 
in  some  degree  comparable  with  what  has  been  done  for 
the  education  of  men.  Those  who  dislike  the  granting 
of  the  franchise  to  women  are  likely  to  be  as  ready  as 
those  who  wish  for  such  a change,  in  showing  that 
Parliament,  constituted  as  it  now  is,  will  be  willing  to 
satisfy  all  reasonable  and  legitimate  demands  of  women.” 

9814.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — You  would  be  in  favour 
of  establishing  a University  exclusively  for  women? — I 
think  so.  Of  course,  they  might  have  such  male 
assistance  as  they  chose  to  employ. 

9815.  We  have  had  interesting  evidence  from  wit- 
nesses connected  with  the  higher  education  of  women, 
and  their  views  tend  in  the  opposite  direction.  They 
are  all  in  favour  of  education  for  men  and  women  ? — I 
know.  They  are  anxious  to  keep  up  the  standard,  and 
they  go  on  the  idea  that  the  best  thing  for  men  must 
also  be  the  best  for  women. 

9816.  Is  there  any  other  point  as  to  which  you  would 
wish  to  give  us  your  views  ?— There  is  another  paper 
which  I brought  with  me,  as  showing  the  attitude  of 
Trinity  College  with  regard  to  Roman  Catholic  and 
Presbyterian  religious  education. 

9817.  There  were  some  documents  brought-  before  us 
by  Mr.  Lecky  and  Dr.  Traill  in  reference  to  that 
matter ; especially  a resolution  of  the  Junior  Fellows, 
and  the  answer  of  the  Senior  Fellows  with  reference  to 
religious  instruction ?*— Very  well;  then  I need  not 
read  them. 

9818.  Those  documents  are  already  in  .evidence? — 
Then,  I think,  that  is  all  I have  to  state.  If  any  of  the 
Commissioners  desire  to  ask  me  any  questions,  I shall 
be  happy  to.  answer-  them  as  well  as  I can. 

withdrew. 


His  Honor  Judge  James  Johnston  Shaw,  k.c.,  le.d. 

Senate  of  the  Royal  University 

9819.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Judge  Sha-w,  you  hold 
the  Degree  of  LL.D.  ? — Yes  ; an  honorary  degree  in  the 
Royal  University.  It  was  the  late  Queen’s  University 
conferred  it  on  me ; of  course  I was  transferred  to  the 
Royal  University. 

9820.  You  have  been  for  some  years  a member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Royal  University  ? — 'Yes  ; I was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Senate  by  Convocation  in  1886,  and 
have  been  re-elected  ever  since,  at  intervals  of  three 
years ; and  I have  been  a member  of  the  Standing 
Committee  from  the  time  of  my  election,  or  shortly 
afterwards. 

9801.  You  have  devoted  a great  deal  of  attention  to 
educational  questions  for  many  years? — Yes.  I have 
had  great  experience,  of  the  working  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity, because  I have  attended  very  regularly  the 
meetings  both  of  the  Standing  Committee  and  the 
Senate;  and  before  I was  elected  a member  of  the 
Senate  I had  a varied  acquaintance  with  the  conditions 
of  University  Education  in  this  country,  because  I was 
a.  student  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  a graduate  of  the 
Queen’s  University,  was  Professor  in  Magee  Oollege 
from  1869  to  1877,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
University  of  Dublin  from  1877  till  1882,  and  Examiner 
jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy  in  the  Queen’s 

9822.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  the  benefit  of  your 
Views  oh  the1  subject  that  has  been  referred  to!, 
?s  f°r  consideration ? — I wish,  in  the  first  place,' 
,?  say  f word  or  two  about  a matter  that  has  been 
j subject  of  a great'  deal  of  complaint,  especially 

may.  say,  on  the  part  of  my  fellow-Fresbyterians. 

at  is, : the  exolusion  of  Trinity' -College  from  the  scope 

* See  page  203  and  also  Appendix  to  Second  Repor 


, County  Court  Judge- of  Kerry,  and  Member  of  the 
r of  Ireland,  examined. 

of  the  investigation  of  this  Royal  Commission.  I was  a 
member  of  the  deputation  from  the  Royal  University 
which  waited  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  ask  for  this 
Royal  Commission,  and  I may  say  at  once,  that  I would 
not  have  been  a member  of  that  deputation,  nor  would 
I have  gone  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  at  all,  if  it  had 
not  been  distinctly  understood  that  Trinity  College 
was  to  be  excluded  from  the  purview  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  deputation  was  sent  in  consequence' 
of  a resolution  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Royal  University  on  the  21st  of  February, 
1901. t I suppose  you  have  had  that  resolution  already 
several  times  before  -you ; and  there  is  not  a word  in 
it,  except  to  ask  for  an  inquiry  into  the  working  of  this 
University,  and  its  relations  with  its  own  Colleges  and 
students,  and  with  other  Colleges  and  students.  I 
remember  very  well  that  Bishop  Healy,  when  he  spoke 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  at  the  deputation,  explained  to 
him  that  when  we  spoke  of  the  relations  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  its  own  Colleges  and  students,  and  other 
Colleges  and  students,  by  other  Colleges  and  stu- 
dents we  meant  Colleges  which  sent  students  to  the- 
Royal  University,  and  not  Trinity  College.  The  reason 
I would  have  strongly  objected  to  our  asking  for 
a Commission,  ' if  Trinity  College  were  to  be  included 
within  its  scope,  is,  first  of  all,  that  it  would  be  a gross 
impropriety  for  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  to- 
ask  for  an  inquiry  into  the  working  of  Trinity  College. 
If  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  sent  a deputation  to  the 
Bord  Lieutenant  to  ask  .for  an  inquiry  into  the  working- 
of  , the  Royal  University,  we  would  -be  very  much-' 
dissatisfied.  Secondly,  I regard  the  independence- 
Trinity  College  'has  of  the  Executive,  and  the  entire 
t,  pige  161.  t See  page  507 
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Dublin. 
June  12, 1902. 

Rev.  Georgs 
Salmon,  D.D. 


His  Honor 
Judge  James 
Johnston 
Shaw,  k.o. 
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_ absence  of  any  Government  control  over  its  internal 

u ' concerns,  as  almost  its  chief  advantage  in  this  coun- 
June  12, 1902.  try.  In  speaking  of  Trinity  College,  I,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  mean,  Trinity  College,  regarded, 
not  only  as  a College,  but  as  a University.  I 
use  the  words,  “ Trinity  College,”  in  the  popular  way, 
as  meaning  both  Trinity  College  and  the  University  of 
Dublin.  Now,  I have  a very  gTeat  suspicion  and  jealousy 
of  the  interference  of  the  Government  with  educational 
institutions.  I think  that  one  of  the  great  causes  of 
the  want  of  success  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  was  the 
continual  interference  of  the  Government  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  Professors  and  otherwise  ; and  I have  a 
strong  opinion  that  if  the  Queen’s  Colleges  had  been 
autonomous,  as  Trinity  College  is,  and  had  been  left 
very  largely  to  local  government  in  their  several  places, 
that  within  a very  short  time  they  might  have  been  made 
very  popular  with  the  whole  country,  and  advantageous 
for  the  whole  country  ; and  I certainly  believe  that,  once 
the  Government  begins  to  interfere  with  the  University 
of  Dublin,  by  appointing  men  on  the  governing  body, 
either  for  political  or  religious  reasons,  the  whole 
character’ of  the  institution  will  be  destroyed.  Now, 
another  matter  I wish  to  say  is  this.  I finld,  what  I 
really  can  hardly  understand,  a Presbyterian  grievance 
against  Trinity  College.  I am  speaking  as  a Presby- 
terian myself,  and  I do  not  comprehend  what  the 
grievance  is  that  Presbyterians  have  against  Trinity 
College,  since  the  passing  of  Fawcett’s  Act.  I have  a 
son  myself  who  is  an  undergraduate  of  the  College,  and 
I am  absolutely  unaware  of  any  disability  or  any  dis- 
advantage he  is  under  because  he  is  a Presbyterian. 
Out  of  the  last  five  Fellows  that  have  been  elected  in 
Trinity  College,  no  less  than  fcliree  are  Presbyterians. 
Yet,  at  the  General  Assembly  tire  other  day,  it  was  saild 
that  Trinity  College  was  practically  a monopoly  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  It  is  a queer  sort  of  monopoly, 
when  three  out  of  the  five  last  Fellows  elected  were 
Presbyterians.  An  objection  is  made  to  the  Divinity 
School  of  Trinity  College.  Well,  I,  as  a Presbyterian, 
would  .strongly  object  to  any  dissociation  of  the  Divinity 
School  of  Trinity  . College  from  the  University. 
I regard  a Divinity  School  which  is  incorpo- 
rated in  a University,  and  ia  part  and  parcel  of  the 
working  of  the  University,  as  an  infinitely  higher  and 
better  organ  of  education  for  the  clergy  than  a theologi- 
cal seminary.  Of  course,  I am  speaking  from  a Protestant 
point  of  view.  I regard  a Divinity  School  associated 
with  a University  as  not  only  very  much  better  for  the 
young  men  who  are  being  trained  for  the  ministry,  but 
very  much  better  for  the  University  itself,  because  it 
introduces  an  element  into  the  University  which  I 
regard  as  a great  advantage.  Therefore,  I would 
strongly  object  to  the  dissociation  of  the  Divinity  School 
from  Trinity  College  ; and  so  far  from  looking  upon  it 
as  a grievance,  I regard  it  as  a great  advantage.  I would 
object  as  strongly  to  the  dissociation  of  the  Divinity 
School  from  Trinity  College  as  I would  object  to  the 
dissociation  of  the  Divinity  Schools  from  the  Scottish 
““•I  am  myself  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
emstence  of  Divinity  Schools  in  close  association  with 
the  Universities  m England  and  Scotland  is  of  enor- 
mous advantage  to  the  clergy  of  both  Churches.  That 
is  the  view  taken  by  the  dissenting  bodies  in  England, 
because  they  are  all  moving  their  Theological  Colleges 
to  the  seats  of  the  Universities.  The  Presbyterians  in 
England  have  established  Westminster  College  in  Cam- 
bridge the  Independents  have  established  a College  in 
Cnf\Zd’  ■ ain  fthj  U,??*ar,ians  haye  now  established  a 
9xford>  Wltk  tlle  view  of  bringing  their  stu- 
fc  on  rv°  d°JSe  C0nnectl01i  with  the  Universities.  That 
is  all  I have  to  say  upon  the  preliminary  point. 

w*«  PM*d  by  the  Senate  of 
y 1 YumyerSlt?’  ,and  w3nch  was  tlje  basis  of  the 
deputation  that  waited  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
grounded  upon  the  unsatisfactory  relations  of  the  Uni- 
versity with  its  own  Colleges  and  students.  From  my 

“ lle  University,  I 

would  say  that  the  disadvantages  of  the  present  system 

IE  Fen™  .WVlr“a  first  " ,he  SJSte"1  “P™  SKE 

the  l ellows  and  Examiners  are  appointed.  When  I went 

oFthe  TTn?ena4  the  SU®ct  of  ^e  FeUowsh  ps 

of  toe  University  had  been  a matter  of  a great  deal  of 

am°nl  tlie  S/aduates  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
srty,  who  were  then,  of  course,  very  largely  the  old 
graduates  °f  the  Queen’s  University ; , and ¥ believe  one 
of  the  objects  with  which  I was  elected  hvtoTLYT 

ntrtfh”  i-hat  14  Was  lllegah  distinctly  illegal ; and  I do 
not  think  anyone  can  read  the  9th  section  of  the  Act  of 


Parliament  without  having  toe  gravest  doubts  as  to 
whether  it  was  competent  for  the  Senate  of  the  Royal 
University  to  appoint  to  a Fellowship  any  man  who  was 
not  a matriculated  student  of  toe  University ; and  I 
think  it  is  also  open  to  very  serious  doubt  whether  it  is 
competent  under  the  Act  to  appoint  any  man  to  a Fel- 
lowship without  examination.  I am  not  so  confident 
upon  the  last  point  as  I am  upon  the  first,  because  I 
think  if  it  is  competent  to  the  Senate  to  elect  from  their 
own  students  Fellows,  that  unless  it  is  distinctly  said 
they  shall  not,  it  is  competent  for  them  at  least  to  con- 
sider other  matters  than  mere  passing  an  examination 
or  the  marks  obtained  at  tlie  examination  ; but  I am 
thoroughly  confident  that  if  a Fellowship  were  an  office 
that  was  the  subject  of  a quo  warranto — suppose  it  were 
a freehold  office  that  was  the  subject  of  a quo  warranto 
— I am  confident  that  if  I went  before  the  King’s  Bench 
and  moved  for  a quo  warranto,  on  behalf  of  a man  who 
was  a candidate  for  a Fellowship,  and  was  a matricu- 
lated student,  when  a man  wlio  was  not  a student  had 
been  appointed,  I am  confident  that  I would  obtain  a 
quo  warranto,  and  have  it  made  absolute ; because  the 
words  of  the  statute  are  that  toe  Fellowships  and  other 
prizes  are  “ to  be  open  to  all  students  matriculating,  or 
who  have  matriculated,  in  the  University.”  I think  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  contend  that  those  words  leave  it 
open  to  the  Senate  of  the  University  to  appoint  men 
who  have  never  been  matriculated  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity. In  fact,  the  only  doubt  I have  ever  had  on  the 
matter  was  that  the  scheme  for  appointment  to  Fellow- 
ships was  passed  when  eminent  lawyers  were  members 
of  toe  Senate,  men  like  Lord  O’Hagan,  Lord  Morris, 
and  Lord  Justice  Barry. 

9823.  And  Dr.  Ball  ? — Yes  ; I had  forgotten  Dr.  Ball. 
That  is  the  only  matter,  in  my  mind,  that  gives  me  any 
doubt  whatever  about  it.  But,  passing  from  that,  the 
next  point  I wish  to  refer  to  is  this : that  the  present 
mode  of  appointing  Fellows  and  Examiners  leaves  the 
Senate  no  real  power  of  choice  in  respect  of  their  own 
Fellows  and  Examiners  at  all.  Of  course,  it  is  only  in 
relation  to  the  Fellowships  that  the  point  of  illegality 
arises,  because  toe  Senate  have  entire  power  to  appoint 
Examiners  in  any  way  they  choose,  and  they  are  not 
controlled  by  the  Act  of  Parliament.  But  tlie  Fellow- 
ships and  Examinerships  are  distributed  in  certain  pro- 
portions among  the  teaching  Colleges.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, one  half  are  assigned  to  University  College, 
Stephen’s-green,  and  to  the  Catholic  University  School 
of  Medicine ; and  the  others  are  distributed  in  certain 
proportions  among  the  Magee  College  and  tlie  Queen’s 
Colleges,  under  a well-understood  arrangement.  Now, 
under  this  arrangement,  it  is  all  but  impossible  for  any 
member  of  the  Senate  to  object  to  any  man  who  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  by  toe  head  of  one  of  the  Colleges. 
It  is  assumed,  and  naturally  assumed,  that  as  the  Fel- 
lows are  to  teach  in  toe  Colleges  to  which  they  are  allo- 
cated, the  heads  of  toe  Colleges  may  be  trusted  to  see 
that  they,  are  competent.  But  the  Fellows  are  not  only 
teachers  in  tlieir  respective  Colleges  ; they  are  also  Ex- 
aminers in  the  University ; and  it  is  certainly  a most 
anomalous  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  that  in  a 
University  which  is  almost  purely  an  examining  Uni- 
versity, the  governing  body  of  the  University  should 
have  practically  no  say  in  the  appointment  of  its  Ex- 
aminers, the  men  who  are  to  do  toe  work  for  which  the 
University  exists..  You  can  easily  understand  that 
when  we  are  sitting  here  as  a Senate  and  a man  is 
nominated  for  a Fellowship,  either  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Delany  of  the  University  College,  Stephen’s-green,  or 
•7  the,-?r-  I)r-  Hamilton,  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
it  would  be  a most  invidious  tiling  for  any  of  us  to  ob- 
ject, and  say  toe  man  was  not  competent,  or  to  require 
evidence  of  his  competency.  In  fact,  it  is  never  done, 
l never  heard  toe  appointment  of  a Fellow  seriously  dis- 
cussed, or  any  questions  asked  about  his  competency  or 
qualifications  ; they  are  assumed.  I certainly  am  bound 
to  say  that,  as  a general  rule,  no  man  is  appointed 
who  is  wholly  incompetent.  I am  bound  to  say 
that ; but  I am  perfectly  certain  that  men  have  been 
appointed  Fellows  on  the  nomination  of  the  Colleges 
who  never  would  have  been  appointed  if  the  Senate  had 
the  sole  control  of  the  matter,  and  had  toe  election  been 
without  any  nomination.  There  is  no  doubt  also  that 
the  system  of  appointing  Fellows,  as  a mode  of  endow- 
ing a College,  leads,  and  must  naturally  lead,  to  abuses  ; 
because  toe  College  looks  to  toe  appointment  of  those 
ellows  as  part  and  parcel  of  its  endowment,  and,  of 
course,  objects  if  anything  happens  which  would  inter- 
fere with  its  receiving  toe  endowment  that  it  has  been 
accustomed  to  receive.  Now,  two  matters  especially, 
“»*I  became  a member  of  toe  Senate,  have  turned  up 
which  showed  me  the  extreme  inconvenience  of  the 
whole  system.  I will  not  mention  any  names ; but  I 
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may  say  there  was  an  eminent  medical  man  in  Dublin, 
-who  for  many  years  before  I joined  the  Senate  and 
afterwards,  was  an  Examiner  in  Midwifery  in  the 
Koyal  University.  In  1886,  I think  it  was,  but  I am 
not  quite  sure  as  to  the  date— it  is  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Senate,  Volume  2 — a resolution  was  passed  that  no  Ex- 
aminer appointed  after  1886  should  remain  in  office  for 
a longer  period  than  four  consecutive  years.  Now,  this 
gentleman  had  been  Examiner  in  Midwifery  for  some 
years  before  1886,  and  accordingly,  in  1890,  he  was  not 
eligible  to  be  re-appointed.  An  appeal  was  made,  first  to 
Ihe  Standing  Committee,  and  afterwards  to  the  Senate, 
in  relation  to  the  appointment.  It  was  said  : “ This  is 
£100  a year  lost  to  the  Catholic  University  School  of 
Medicine  if  this  gentleman  is  not  re-appointed  ” ; and 
a strong  effort  was  made  to  have  him  re-appointed,  not- 
withstanding the  rule  that  he  was  not  to  be  re-elected 
after  four  years.  Well,  that  could  not  be  done,  but 
what  was. done  was  this  : he  was  appointed  an  extra  Ex- 
aminer in  Medicine,  a subject  in  which,  admittedly,  he 
was  not  an  expert  at  all.  Of  course,  any  man  can  un- 
derstand that  an  expert  in  Midwifery  can  hardly  be  an 
expert  in  Medicine.  The  matter  came  before  the 
Senate,  and  the  late  Mr.  Redington  moved  that  no 
extra  Examiner  in  Medicine  should  be  appointed.  That 
motion  was  seconded,  but  was  lost ; and  the  gentleman 
who  had  been  examining  in  Midwifery  was  appointed 
an  extra  Examiner  in  Medicine,  the  Examinerships  in 
Medicine  being  full  at  the  time;  and  Sir  John  Banks 
stood  up  in  the  Senate  and  said  he  had  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  appointment  of  this  gentleman  as  an 
■extra  Examiner  in  Medicine,  on  the  understanding  that 
he  was  not  to  interfere  with  the  Medical  examination. 

Now,  there  was  another  case  that  came  before  me, 
and  it  was  a rather  peculiar  case  in  its  way.  We  had 
an  Examiner  in  Pathology,  who  was  appointed  at  a 
salary  of  £100  a year.  A Medical  Studentship  was  in- 
stituted in  connection  with  the  University  ; and  I think 
the  greater  part,  or  perhaps  one-half,  of  the  examina- 
tion for  the  Medical  Studentship  consisted  in  an  exami- 
nation in  Pathology;  at  all  events,  it  was  one  of  the 
main  subjects  in  the  examination.  The  Examiner  in 
Pathology  presented  himself  as  a candidate  for  the 
Medical  Studentship.  Well,  of  course,  we  had  not  gone 
so  far  that  we  could  ask  this  gentleman  to  ex- 
amine himself ; and  accordingly  this  resolution 
was  passed,  it  appears  in  the  minutes,  Volume 
3,  page  251: — “That  the  Committee  having  been 
informed  that  it  is  probable  that  one  of  the  Uni- 
versity Examiners  in  Pathology  will  be  a candidate 
for  the  Medical  Studentship  offered  for  competition  in. 
October  next,  recommend  that  in  such  event  the  exami- 
nation should  be  conducted  by  a Board  consisting  of 
two  external  Examiners,  together  with  the  other  Exami- 
ner in  Pathology.”  Well,  I don’t  know  of  my  own 
knowledge,  but  I gather  that  the  other  Examiner  in 
Pathology  must  have  declined  to  examine  his  co-Exami- 
ner ; because  I find  at  page  273  of  the  same  volume,  that 
the  Standing  Committee  reported  to  the  Senate:  — 
“ That  it  has  been  found#necessary  to  employ  the  fol- 
lowing additional  Examiners,  and  the  Committee  recom- 
mend that  they  be  paid  for  their  services  the  sums  men- 
tioned after  their  respective  names,  together  with  the 
usual  travelling  expenses  and  allowances : — Dr.  G.  Sims 
Woodhead  (Pathology),  £25 ; Dr.  J.  Malet  Purser, 
£10 10s. ; Dr.  Jeremiah  Cotter,  £40.”  That  is  to  say,  the 
"University  paid  £75  10s.  for  the  examination  in  Patho- 
logy. because  the  Examiner  in  Pathology  did  not  resign 
his  position  when  becoming  a candidate  for  a Student- 
ship in  which  Pathology  was  the  main  subject  of  the 
examination.  When  this  matter  came  to  my  knowledge, 
I considered  it  a gross  abuse,  and  remonstrated  in  the 
strongest  way.  Bishop  Healy  knows  something  about 
the  matter.  The  result  ultimately  was  that  a resolu- 
tion was  passed  that  for  the  future  no  Examiner  or  Fel- 
low should  be  a candidate  for  any  prize  in  the  College 
so  long  as  he  remained  an  Examiner.  One  would  have 
thought  that  was  elementary ; but  it  required  a resolu- 
tion. I mention  this  to  show  the  abuses  and  inconveni- 
ences that  must  arise  from  this  system  of  indirectly 
endowing  institutions. 

Another  inconvenience  arising  from  this  system  is  the 
great  predominance  on  the  Examining  Boards  given  to 
one  institution,  the  University  College,  in  Stephens- 
green,  and  the  Catholic  University  School  of  Medicine, 
owing  to  that  institution  having  one-half  of  the  Fellow- 
ships and  Examinerships,  the  other  half  being  distri- 
buted amongst  the  other  institutions.  I have  said  over 
and  over  again,  that  during  the  fifteen  years  I have 
oeer.  a member  of  the  Standing  Committee,  I have  never 
had  brought  to  my  notice  anything  in  the  nature  of 
unfairness  or  undue  advantage  given  to  any  particular 
students  in  the  examinations ; but,  undoubtedly,  the 


predominance  that  these  institutions  have  on  the  Ex-  ddbus. 

amining  Boards,  leads  to  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  

people  who  do  not  know  how  the  system  is  working;  June  12, 1902.., 
and  there  is  no  question  whatever  that  in  Belfast  ' 
there  is  tile  strongest  ieeling-I  think  it  is  in  • great  ““  . 

measure  unfounded,  but  undoubtedly  it  exists— -that  stu-  j0),nSton 
dents  from  those  institutions  have  advantages  in  the  ghaw  k.c. 
examinations  of  the  University ; and,  of  course,  that  ' 
cannot  be  helped  so  long  as  the  present  system  con- 
tinues. 

The  fourth  objection  I have  against  this  system  is 
this : that  as  long  as  this  system  lasts  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible that  the  Royal  University  can  have  anything 
in  the  nature  of  extern  Examiners.  It  is  pretty  well 
known  now  that  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  and  the 
new  Universities  that  are  springing  up  in  England, 
have  all  adopted,  with  the  greatest  advantage,  the  sys- 
tem of  extern  Examiners,  that  is,  submitting  the  results 
of  their  teaching  to  the  judgment  of  independent  ex- 
perts who  have  no  connection  with  the  institution  what- 
ever. A great  many  efforts  have  been  made  on  the 
Standing  Committee,  and  at  the  Senate  of  the  Royal 
University,  to  have  extern  Examiners  appointed  in  the 
various  faculties  ; but  we  have  found  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  do  anything  in  that  way,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  have  no  money.  All  our  funds  are  mort- 
gaged to  these  other  institutions  ; and  the  endowment 
which  ought  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  University, 
and  to  be  used  by  the  University  for  its  own  purposes, 
according  to  the  best  judgment  of  the  governing  body 
of  the  University — all  these  funds  are  mortgaged  for 
other  purposes,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  we  can 
have  extern  Examiners. 

I may  mention  a matter  that  somewhat  startled  me 
when  it  arose,  in  connection  with  this  subject.  We  had 
a discussion  at  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Royal 
University  about  the  appointment  of  extern  Examiners. 

Some  were  in  favour  of  it,  and  some  were  against  it ; 
but  one  matter  was  raised  which  was  wholly  unexpected 
by  me.  It  was  said  that  if  we  appointed  an  extern 
Examiner  in  any  particular  subject  because  of  his  pecu- 
liar eminence,  that  if  he  happened  to  be  a Protestant, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  appoint  a Roman  Catholic  to 
balance  him,  whether  he  was  a man  of  the  same  stand- 
ing or  not.  Well,  I was  entirely  unprepared  for  that, 
for  this  reason  : it  was  always  understood  in  the  Senate, 
and  I have  heard  it  said  over  and  over  again,  that  the 
election  to  the  Fellowships  was  not  a matter  of  religion, 
but  was  a matter  of  the  Colleges.  For  example,  it  was 
always  held  that  if  a Protestant  was  appointed  a Fellow 
for  Dr.  Delany’s  College,  he  should  count  as  a Fellow 
for  the  Catholic  side  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  a 
Catholic  was  appointed  for  one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
he  should  count,  not  as  one  on  the  Catholic  side,  but  as 
one  on  the  other  side — so  that  it  was  not  a matter  of 
religion  so  much  as  of  institutions  ; and  when  the  objec- 
tion was  first  broached  that  if  we  appointed,  say,  Lord 
Kelvin,  to  examine  in  some  branch  of  Physical  Science,, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  also  appoint  some  Catholic,  on 
the  dual  system,  to  balance  him,  I confess,  it  startled 
me.  It  shows  the  inconvenience  and  absurdity  to 
which  the  thing  has  been  reduced.  Of  course,  if  that 
view  was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  it  would  make  the  ap- 
pointment of  extern  Examiners  more  and  more  an  im- 
possibility, because  not  only  could  we  not  find  the 
funds,  but  in  many  cases  we  could  not  find  the  men. 

The  last  matter  I have  to  mention  is  that  it  seems  to 
me  an  extreme  injustice  to  the  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity itself  that  the  Fellows  should  be  appointed 
in  this  way.  The  Fellowships  were,  undoubtedly,  in- 
tended, as  anyone  who  reads  the  Act  will  see,  as  prizes 
for  students  of  the  University.  It  was  not,  of  course, 
intended  that  they  should  be  so  numerous,  or  anything 
like  so  valuable;  but,  undoubtedly,  the  Fellowships 
created  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  were  intended  as 
prizes  for  students ; and  yet,  since  1879,  the  students 
have  practically  been  shut  out  from  those  prizes,  have 
lost  the  stimulus  to  work  which  the  Fellowships  would 
give,  have  lost  the  opportunities  for  research  and  fur- 
ther education  that  the  enjoyment  of  those  Fellowships 
would  afford,  and,  of  course,  the  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity has  been  very  much  impeded  by  that  system.  In 
1888,  I brought  before  the  Senate  the  legitimate  claim 
of  the  graduates  of  the  University  to  these  Fellowships. 

On  the  5th  June,  1888,  I moved  a resolution  admitting 
that,  under  present  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  to 
take  away  all  these  Fellowships  from  the  teaching  Col- 
leges, bijt  insisting  that  something  in  the  nature  of 
Fellowships,  or  high  prizes,  for  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity, should  be  instituted.  In  consequence  of  that, 
there  was  a system  of  Junior  Fellowships  instituted, 
which  has  been  in  operation  since,  with  great  advantage 
bo+b  to  the  University  and  the  graduates. 
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Now,  that  is  what  I have  to  say  about  this  system,  of 
appointing  Fellows  and  Examiners  ; and  then  comes 
2.  the  question,  what  is  the  remedy  for  that  system?  I 
say  at  once,  and  frankly,  I see  no  remedy  for  the  evils 
that  I have  pointed  out,  and  which  I think  are  ad- 
mitted by  almost  every  man  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity, except  the  independent  endowment  of  a College  for 
Roman  Catholics.  It  has  been  forced  upon  me  from  the 
very  beginning  of  my  connection  with  the  University  that 
it  is  impossible,  absolutely  impossible,  ever  to  deprive  the 
Catholic  Colleges  of  the  small  and  very  inadequate 
endowment  provided  for  them  in  this  way,  until  some 
other  endowment  is  provided  in  substitution  for  it.  In 
fact,  the  Royal  University  can  never  have  the  control 
it  ought  to  have  over  its  own  funds,  and  over  its  own 
Examiners,  until  some  adequate  provision  is  made  for 
the  teaching  of  Roman  Catholics  in  some  other  way. 
I may  sav,  I suppose,  that  I am  a convert  to  that  view, 
because  if  I had  been  asked  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I 
first  came  on  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University — I was 
always  a strong  advocate  myself  for  mixed  education, 
in  this  country  particularly— if  I had  been  asked 
fifteen  years  ago,  I would  probably  have  said  it  was 
not  the  business  of  the  State  to  consider  religion  in  this 
matter  at  all ; that  if  the  State  provided  a good  system 
of  education  in  secular  subjects,  and  if  people  would  not 
take  it  unless  they  got  something  else  with  it,  let  them  do 
without  it ; it  was  their  own  fault.  But  I have,  entirely 
changed  my  view  upon  that  point.  I have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  where  you  have  to  deal  wtih  con- 
scientious objections,  it  is  perfectly  useless  trying  to 
gauge  other  people’s  consciences  by  your  own  conscience. 
You  have  to  learn  that  it  is  other  people’s  consciences 
have  to  be  satisfied,  and  not  yours  ; and  you  cannot 
judge  for  other  people.-  I have  sometimes  thought  that 
the  attitude  that  strong  advocates  of  mixed  education 
take  up  on  this  subject  is  very  like  an  old  story  I read 
at;  school  about  the  stork  and  the  fox.  The  stork  asked 
the  fox  to  supper,  and  had  a fine  banquet  prepared,  but 
it  was  in  a long  narrow  jar,  which  the  stork'  could 
get  at  readily;  but  the  fox  was  left  to  lick  the 
outside,  the  stork  always  calling'  the  fox  to  come 
on  and  asking  why  he  didn’t  partake  of  the  good 
cheer.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  very  much 
ttie  attitude  of  people  who  persist  in  saying : “ If 
Roman  Catholics  want  education,  why  don’t  they  come 
J?  College  for  it  ” ? I have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  much  better  for  every  interest  in  the  State,  not 
only,  for  the  Roman  Catholic . interest,  but  for  every 
. interest  in  the  State,  that  Roman  Catholics  should  be 
educated  in  their  own  way,  if  they  will  have  no  other 
way  than  that  they  should  not  be  educated  at  all.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  only  remedy  for  this  great  defect 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Royal  University  is  a provi- 
sion from  some,  other  source  of  an  adequate  endowment 
for  a Roman  Catholic  College. 


Now,  I understand,  probably  as  well  as  most  people 
do,  the  attitude  of  the  Presbyterians,,  of  whom  I am 
one  myself,  upon  this  subject.  They  look  upon  this 
question  from  a totally  . different  point  of  view  from  that 
of  a Roman  Catholic.  To  begin  with,  Presbyterians, 
as  a general  rule,  attach  comparatively  little  importance 
to  religious  education  in  the  school  or  in  the  College.  : 
The  family  is  the  organ  of  religious  education  with 
Presbyterians.  Religious  Presbyterians  look  upon  the 
family  as  the  proper  and  natural  place  for  religious 
teaching.  Family  worship,  and  family  instruction  in 
religion  are  much  more  common  among  Presbyterians 
than  among  other  denominations  of  Protestants  or  among 
Roman  Catholics — at  least,  that  has  been  my  observa- 
tion. When  I was  a boy  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  Sun- 
day evening  was  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible,  and  the  teaching  of  the  shorter  Cate- 
chism, and  family  worship  extended  down  to  a much 
lower  stratum  of  the  population  among  Presbyterians 
than  it  does,  according  to  my  observation,  among  other 
denominations.  I know  that  family  worship  is  a very 
common  practice  among  the  Protestant  gentry  of  all 
denominations  in  Ireland ; but  when  you  come  to  the 
small  farmers,  shopkeepers,  labourers,  and  artisans,  it 
as  not  a common  thing  as  it  . is  among  strict  Presbyte- 
rians. Now,  that  is  one  reason  why  I think  Presby- 
terians attach  less  importance  to  religious  educa- 
tion m the  school  and  in  the  College.  Another 
reason  is  that  strict  Presbyterians  regard  the  school- 
master who  may  be  a good  man  to  teach  secular 
sumects  as  not.  Tween-*;  I.*  o -fii  „„„  ± 


““v  man  10  teach  secular 

subjects  as  not  necessarily  a fit  man  to . teach  reli-  : 
gion,  because  strict  Presbyterians  regard,  the  mere 
mechanical  teaching  of  religion  as  of ,. little  importance  :•  • 
and  if  a man  is  not  in  earnest  .himself  about  religion, 


that;  The  net  result  of  that  is  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  satisfy  them: as  regards  religious  education  at  school 
or  College  than  it  is  with  other  denominations.  I mat 
refer  to  my  own  experience  in  this  matter.  I was 
to  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  when  I was  a boy  It 
was. one  of  the  - Godless  Colleges.”  Well,  I think  that 
rather  an  offensive,  and  an  unjustifiable  expression 
from  my  experience.  But  when  I was  sent  to  Belfast' 
I was  put  into  a Presbyterian  family  to  board,  in  which 
there  was  family  worship  night  and  morning ; and  I 
was  put  under  the  charge  of  a Presbyterian  clergyman 
win  came  to  see  me,  and  made  me  go  to  his  Church  and 
Sunday  School ; so  that,  so  far  from  having  too  little- 
religious  education,  I thought  then,  and  think  still  that 
I had  too  much.  I mention  these,  tilings  to  show ’that, 
in  my  opinion,  a system  of  education,  from  a religions 
point  of  view,  winch  may  bo  very  satisfactory  to  Pmhv 
tennns,  might  not  at  all  be  suitable  for  others,  whose, 
habits  and  ideas  are  not  the  same.  Of  course,  we  know 
that  m the  Roman  Catholic  fqt-m  of  religion,  and  in  the' 
religion  of  the  late  Established  Church  in  this  country 
much  more  weight  is  attached  to  the  teaching  of  religion! 
in  the  school  and  College  than  among  Presbyterians 
who  attach  more  importance  to  the  teaching  and  prac- 
tice of  religion  in  the  family. 

1 have  this,  further,  to  say  with  regard  to  this  matter. 
1 lie  attachment  to  mixed  education  has  not  been  ac- 
cording to  my  experience,  the  result  of  any  theory  on  the- 
subject,  but  has  been  very  much  the  result  of  circum- 
stances. Fifty  years  ago,  about  the  time  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  were  established,  there  was  a very  strong  feel- 
against  mixed  education  amongst  Presbyterians  in 
the  North  of  Ireland.  I remember  very  well,  when  I 
was  a boy  in  Belfast,  there  were  two  old  Professors,  both 
picturesque  figures,  walking  about  the  streets  of  Belfast. 
One  of  them  was  Professor  Bruce,  who  was  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast, 
i used  to  hear  constantly  of  the  violent  attacks  made  on 
the  Institution  in  Belfast,  and  especially  on  Professor 
Bruce,  because  he  was  a Unitarian,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cooke.  The  ground  assigned  for  it  was  that  the  syntax 
of  the  Greek  article  had  a great  bearing  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  some  texts  of  the  Greek  Testament  refer- 
ring to  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  that  a Unitarian- 
teacher  could  not  be  trusted  to  teach  the  syntax  of  the- 
Greek  article  to  orthodox  students.  There  was  another 
1 rofessor  named  Feme,  who  was  Professor  of  Moral 
1 lnlosophy  in  the  Academical  Institution,  who  had 
been  assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
Glasgow  before  he  came  to  Belfast.  An  agitation  was 
got  up  against  him  because  lie  was  teaching  some  doc- 
trinal am  not  sure,  but  I think  it  was  that  he  was 
t®a™lng  Utilitarianism  in  morals — and  in  consequence 
of  the  agitation  the  Presbyterian  students  for  the  minis- 
try  were  withdrawn  from  his  class,  and  it  was  left  all  but 
desolate.  That  was  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  was 
in  consequence  of  those  things  that  Magee  College  was 
established,  because  the  cry  at  that  time  was  that  stu- 
dents for  the  Presbyterian  ministry  could  only  be  en- 
trusted to  an  institution  wfeich,  as  someone  in  the 
General  Assembly  said,  should  be  Presbyterian  from  the 
I resident  to  the  porter.  Well,  since  that  time,  venr 
much  m consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  and  the  success  that  has  attended  it— 
it  is  very  much  in  consequence  of  that,  and  the  other 
circumstances  I have  mentioned — an  attachment  to- 
mixed  education  has  grown  up  amongst-  Presbyterians ; 
arul  I certainly  am  myself  strongly  in  favour  of  mixed 
education.  I do  not  understand  the  use  of  keeping 
various  sects  apart  in  matters  of  secular  education  ; but 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  that,  because  a thing  may  be 
good  for  Presbyterians,  and  acceptable  to  Presbyterians, 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  thrust  it  down  everybody's 
throat. 


+Vl  ~ 1“  ‘ caiueac.iumaeix  aoout  religion, 

they,  do  not  think  his  .religious  instruction:  of  mnoh', 
value ; and,  indeed,  .,!  very  much  agree  with  them  :in, , 


Now,  the  next  point  I wish  to  say  a word  about  is 
this.  If  a Roman  Catholic  College  is  to  be  founded,  I 
would  give  it  an  adequate  endowment,  but  I do  not 
think  an  extravagant  endowment  would  be  at  all  neces- 
sary.  I think  that,  in  this  country  and  considering 
the  population  we  have  to  provide  for — I mean  the 
Roman  Catholic  population — the  students,  as  a general 
rule,  would  be  poor  students,  not  rich  students;  and 
twhat  would  be.  wanted  for  them  would  not  be,  in  my 
opinion,  an  institution  like  the  English  Universities, 
which  are  largely  attended  by  rich  men*,  who  are  able  to 
live  in  luxury,  and  are  not  struggling  as  the  great  majo- 
rity of  students  in  this  country  would  be.  I think  a Uni- ; 
versity  more  upon  the  German  or  Scotch  type,  for  poor, 
hard-working  students,  who  had  to  make  their  way  in 
W01J^  be  much  more  likely  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  this  country,  than 
an-  institution  in  whioli  it  would  require  a considerable 
income  to  enable-thenv  to  live  in  the.  way  other-people 
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■were  living  about  them.  I think  myself  that  the  views 
put  forward  by  the  Chief  Baron,  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  endowment  required  for  a Roman  Catholic  institu- 
tion in  this  country,  were  very  extravagant ; and  that 
he  did  not  at  all  consider  the  class  of  men  who  would  be 
likely  to  attend  the  College.  I will  give  you  an  example 
that  came  under  my  own  observation.  A gentleman  in 
the  North  of  Ireland  was  sending  his  son  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  as  a Medical  student.  There  is 
a Hall  of  Residence  recently  got  up  in  connection 
with  that-  University  for.  students  attending  the 
University.  This  gentleman,  who  is  not  by  any 
means  a poor  man,  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  he  found 
the  expense  of  sending  his  son  to  the  residential  hall 
-was  so  great  that  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  sending  him  to 
the  residential  hall  altogether,  and  took  lodgings  for 
him  in  the  town.  This  man,  as  I have  said,  was  not  by 
any  means  a poor  man  ; he  was  a richer  man  than  tho 
fathers  of  most  of  the  students  who  would  attend  the 
Roman  Catholic  College.  I do  not  think  there  ought 
to  be  founded  any  institution  which  would  necessitate 
any  great  expenditure  on  the  part  of  students.  If  it  is 
to  be  successful,  it  ought  to  be  an  economical  College, 
where  the  poorest  man  could  fight  his  way  through  by 
living  economically  and  working  hard.  But  as  far  as 
providing  the  very  best  education  is  concerned,  I would 
be  most  liberal.  I would  provide  the  best  educational 
equipment,  and  the  best  educational  experts  that  were 
to  be  had  for  the  College ; but  as  far  as  the  students 
were  concerned,  I would  make  it  an  economical  College. 

Another  point  that  I would  be  very  strong  upon  is 
this.  The  College  ought  to  be  left  as  free  as  possible. 
There  ought  to  be  as  few  restrictions  and  as  few  condi- 
tions as  possible  imposed  upon  the  use  to  be  made  of  the 
■endowment,  consistent  with  securing  that  it  was  applied 
to  the  higher  education  of  Irishmen.  I would  give  full 
freedom,  and  full  responsibility ; because,  in  my 
'opinion,  you  can  never  have  an  educational  institution 
working  satisfactorily  if  you  have  external  interference, 
and  somebody  outside  the  institution  laying  down  this 
■condition  and  that  restriction.  If  the  men  who  have 
the  responsibility  of  the  working  of  the  College  are  not 
left  free  to  carry  out  their  own  ideal  of  education,  and 
-organise  the  teaching  in  their  own  way,  there  will  be 
no  success  for  the  institution.  For  that  reason  I find 
it  difficult  to  understand  Mr.  Balfour’s  position  on  this 
■subject,  that  there  is  to  be  no  State  endowment  for  the 
teaching  of  Ethics,  Metaphysics,  or  Modern  History  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  College.  It  seems  to  me  that  those 
are  the  very  subjects  in  which  distinctively  Roman 
•Catholic  teaching  is  most  required.  It  is  in  those  sub- 
jects that  Roman  Catholic  teaching  would  be  almost 
a necessity  of  the  institution.  It  is  a very  curious 
thing  ; but  at  the  time  Mr.  Balfour  made  that  state- 
ment, it  occurred  to  me  that  the  Professor  of  Mod  ern 
History  in  his  own  University  of  Cambridge  was  a 
Roman  Catholic — Lord  Acton  ; and  the  first  Roman 
Catholic  Fellow  ever  elected  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
was  made  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy — Dr.  Maguire. 
It  seems  to  me  an  extraordinary  tiling  that  at  this  time 
of  day  it  should  be  proposed  to  establish  a University 
or  a College  in  which  Modern  History,  Metaphysics, 
and  Ethics  were  to  be  ignored. 


Again,  with  regard  to  this  College,  I must  say  that 
™ ray  opinion  we  do  not  want  another  mixed  College. 
Alow,  Dr.  Delany,  in  his  evidence  laid  down  that  in 
nils  new  College  we  were  to  have  (1),  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  Professors  teaching  side  by  side  (Ques- 
tion  1327) ; (2),  Protestant  and  Catholic  students  learn- 
ing side  by  side  (1328) ; (3),  a conscience  clause  (1329) ; 

v religious  instruction  for  Roman  Catholics, 
which  Protestants  should  not  be  expected  to  attend.  All 
these  matters  seem  to  me  to  be  the  fundamentals  of 
.mixed  education.  If  that  is  the  sort  of  College  that  is 
T ^ y°u  are  t°  have  a College  with  Protestant 

Oft  r an  Catholic  teachers,  Protestant  and  Roman 
'catholic  students,  a conscience  clause,  and  religious,  in- 
action  only  for  those  who  choose  to  take  it,  it  seems 
T wcmM  have  the  Queen’s  Colleges  over  again, 

in  . 3 no*'  ask  anything  in  the  nature  of  understand- 
xi  ®n6agenients  of  that  sort  at  all.  I would  leave 
' '-,atholic  College  perfectly  free  to  teach  in  its  own 


liko’  mu0testants  11  °t  go  to  it  at  all  if  they  do  not 
Ono'  • « °nly  “easing  of  the  agitation  against  the 
fLivp  .-‘'egGS  is  that  what  is  wanted  by  Roman 
tinn  „ 1CS  ls  not  mixed  education  at  all,  but  an  educa- 


tion „ uiiacu  euucauon  ai  air,  out  an  eauca- 

wJ*rme,ated  through  and  through  with  the  distinctive 
0j  ',nS  °f  the  Roman  .Catholic  Church.  Unless  you 
thin  !m  ,,  a*'  do  n°t  see  any  use  in  giving  them  any- 
i ^,ecause  H that  is  not  what  they  want,  they 
fW  tll<?y  want  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  ; and  if 

y won  t accept  the  Queen’s  Colleges  it  must  be  because 


they  want  something  distinctively  Catholic.  I am 
afraid  that  I am  occupying  your  time  very  long. 

9824.  Pray  do  not  say  so.  Your  -evidence  lius 
been  very  interesting,  and  I am  sure  it  is  the  wish  of 
the  Commission  that  you  should  not  curtail  it? — Thank 
y°u-  ,N°W>  another  question  upon  which  there  has  been 
a good  deal  of  discussion  is  whether  the  provision  for 
teaching  of  Roman  Catholics  should  take  the  shape  of  a 
College  or  a separate  University.  There  are  various 
considerations  on  both  sides  of  that  question  ; but  I 
think  there  are  strong  reasons  in  favour  of  a College,  as 
distinguished  from  a University.  In  the  first  place,  a 
College  would  interfere  very  little  with  existing  ar- 
rangements. It  would  involve  very  little  in  the  way  of 
change,  because  it  would  be  merely  substituting,  for  the 
present  indirect  and  inadequate  endowment  that  the 
College  derives  from  the  funds  of  the  Royal  University, 
an  adequate  endowment,  given  openly  and  directly. 
That  would  practically  be  the  only  change,  and  it  would 
be  a very  slight  change,  because  although  my  own  opinion 
is  that  the  present  form  of  endowment  is  an  illegal  one, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  tacit  assent  of  Parlia- 
ment it  has  been  going  on  since  1886  ; and,  therefore, 
there  would  be  no  alteration  of  principle ; it  would  be 
simply  doing  in  a direct  and  open  way  what  lias  been 
already  done  in  an  indirect  way.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  establish  a separate  University,  you  must  re- 
volutionise the  present  state  of  things.  It  would  in- 
volve the  abolition  of  the  Royal  University,  because,  if 
you  have  a separate  University  for  Roman  Catholics, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  maintain  the  Royal  University 
for  the  small  number  of  Protestant  students  in  Ireland 
outside  Trinity  College.  Now,  the  abolition  of  the 
Royal  University  would  undoubtedly  involve  very 
serious  problems  ; first  of  all,  as  to  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges ; secondly,  as  to  Magee  College  ; and  thirdly,  as 
to  the  graduation  of  women  students.  All  these,  of 
course,  would  have  to  be  provided  for  in  some  other 
way  ; and,  therefore,  the  establishment  of  a Roman 
Catholic  University  would  involve  a complete  upheaval 
of  the  whole  system. 

In  the  next  place,  as  I have  already  said,  I would 
allow  the  fullest  freedom  to  Roman  Catholic  teaching 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  College,  without  any  interfer- 
ence from  outside.  I think  that  is  absolutely  necessary. 
But,  in  that  case,  I think  the  State  would  naturally 
require  that  the  educational  results  of  the  College  should 
be  evidenced  in  some  way.  That  is  to  say,  the  State 
would  stipulate  that  there  should  be  some  guarantee 
that  the  money  was  not  wasted,  some  evidence  of  ade- 
quate results.  Now,  that  evidence,  in  my  opinion,  could 
only  be  conveniently  obtained  if  the  students  of  the  Col- 
lege are  examined  by  an  independent  body,  and  in  com- 
petition with  students  trained  in  other  places  and  under 
different  systems. 

In  the  next  place,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  very 
much  easier  to  get  Parliament  to  assent  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a College  than  to  the  establishment  of  a 
University  under  exclusively  Roman  Catholic  manage- 
ment ; because  it  is  obvious  that  the  establishment  of  a 
University,  which  means  granting  a power  to  give  de- 
grees which  would  carry  a certain  civic  value,  and  en- 
able men  to  practise  in  the  Medical  and  other  profes- 
sions, is  a matter  that  Parliament  would  find  much 
greater  difficulty  in  handing  over  to  one  exclusive  reli- 
gious body. 

Another  consideration  is  this : that  the  degrees  of  a' 
Roman  Catholic  University  would  have  much  less  value 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  large,-  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  than  the  degrees  of  an  open  University.  People 
would  say : “ That  is  only  a degree  of  a narrow  sectarian 
University,  not  the  degree  of  an  open  University,  where 
everybody  is  free  to  compete  ” ; and  although  the  popu- 
lar opinion  might  not  lie  accurate,  ■ still  it  would  exist, 
and  would  give  less  value  to  the  degree. 

In  the  next  place,  there  is  this  consideration,  which 
I think  should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  Primary  and 
Intermediate  systems  of  education  are  both  governed  by 
mixed  Boards  in  this  country.  The  National  Educa- 
tion Board,  which  has  the  control  of  Primary  Educa- 
tion, is  a mixed  Board,  composed  of  representatives  of 
various  denominations.  The  Intermediate  Education 
Board; is  the  same.  It  would  seem  natural  that  the 
higher  education  should  follow  the  same  lines,  and  that 
the  University  should  also  be  under  the  control  of  a 
mixed  Board.  I think  it  would  be  a great  misfortune 
for  Ireland  if  the  Irishmen  of  various  denominations 
who  meet  at  these  Boards  ceased  to  meet  and  co-operate. 

I have  sat  for  many  years  both  on  the  National  Board 
of  Education  and  on  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity, and  I can  for  myself  say  that  what  I have  seen  of 
my  Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  on  both  these  bodies  has 
given  me  a much  truer,  a less  prejudiced,  and  a more 


Dublin. 
June  12, 1902. 

Hia  Honor 
Judge  Jnmea 
Johnston 
Shaw,  k.o. 
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charitable  view  of  my  fellow-country  men  who  differ 
from  me  in  religion  than  I otherwise  would  have  had. 
I do  not  for  a moment — I would  be  the  last  man  in  the 
world  not  to  acknowledge  the  moral  and  religious  advan- 
tages of  a strict  Presbyterian  education  ; but  undoubt- 
edly it  leaves  a crust  of  prejudice  behind  it.  I frankly 
say  that,  by  contact  with  gentlemen  of  different  reli- 
gious denominations  on  the  Boards  I have  sat  upon,  I 
have  had  a good  deal  of  that  crust  of  prejudice  rubbed 
off.  I do  not  know  whether  others  have  had  the  same 
experience ; but  I regard  it  as  of  great  advantage  to  the 
country  that  men  should  learn  to  co-operate  in  the  most 
important  matters  with  men  who  hold  different  views 
in  religion  ; and  I think  that  is  particularly  wanted  in 
Ireland. 

These  are  the  considerations  that  seem  to  me  strongly 
in  favour  of  a College,  as  against  a separate  University. 
Against  those  considerations  is  to  be  set  the  argument  so 
well  expressed  by  Bishop  O’Dwyer  in  his  evidence  : — 
“ If  Colleges  are  to  be  combined  in  one  University,  there 
should  be  some  homogeneity  between  them,  some  com- 
munity of  aim,  and  some  community  of  tone  and  feel- 
ing, that  will  make  them  work  harmoniously  for  their 
common  purpose.”  (Page  31  of  Minutes  of  Evidence, 
Vol.  I.)  Now,  I do  not  think  it  necessary,  or  even  de- 
sirable, that  the  Colleges  of  one  University  should  all  be 
of  the  same  type,  and  aiming  at  the  same  ideal  of  edu- 
cation. I would  have  each  College  develop  its  own  ideal, 
and  teach  on  its  own  lines.  The  function  of  the  Uni- 
versity should  be  to  see  that  the  teaching  is  real  and 
efficient,  whatever  its  type.  I would  have  the  Roman 
Catholic  College  teach  Modern  History  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  point  of  view,  with  the  explanations  and  infer- 
ences natural  to  that  point  of  view  ; but  I would  have 
the  University  see  that  the  students  really  knew  the 
facts  and  understood  the  explanations.  I would  have 
the  Roman  Catholic  Professor  teach  the  views  of  Des- 
cartes, Spinoza,  and  Kant,  or  Locke,  Berkeley,  and 
Hume,  with  whatever  “ antidote”  the  Church  supplies  ; 
but  I would  have  the  University  see  that  the  students 
really  knew  the  views  of  these  philosophers,  and  not 
some  distorted  or  perverted  account  of  them.  A High 
Church  tutor  at  Oxford  will  not  teach  Ancient  or 
Modern  Philosophy  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  a 
broad  Church  or  agnostic  tutor  ; but  each  will  prepare 
his  pupils  for  the  same  examination,  and  probably  with 
equal  success.  In  London  University  there  are  two' 
Colleges — University  College,  which  is  a strictly  secular 
College,  and  King’s  College,  which  is  a Church  College. 
Both  are  preparing  students  for  the  examinations  of 
the  London  University,  and  each  teaching  on  its  own 
lines,  very  different  lines  in  many  respects  ; and  as  far 
as  I know,  there  would  be  no  greater  divergence  between 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  University  College, 
Steplien’s-green,  than  there  is  between  those  two  Col- 
leges. My  opinion  is  opposed  to  Dr.  O’Dwyer’s  on  that 
point.  So  far  from  the  existence  of  different  ideals 
within  the  same  University  being  fatal  to  its  success, 
I believe  they  would  give  it  additional  vitality  and 
vigour. 

"Another  serious  defect  in  the  Royal  University  sys- 
tem, which  has  been  forced  upon  me  by  my  experience, 
is  this  : that  the  degrees  in  Arts  of  the  Royal  University 
are  conferred  without  any  evidence  of  academic  train- 
ing. That  is  almost  the  necessary  result  of  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  of  the  absence  of  any  proper  provi- 
sion for  academic  training  for  Roman  Catholic  stu- 
dents. But,  provided  a proper  and  adequate  provision 
is  made  for  the  academic  training  of  Roman  Catholic 
students,  I think  that  the  University  should  cease  at 
once  to  grant  any  degrees  in  Arts  without  having  evi- 
dence that  the  candidate  has  passed  through  an  ade- 
quate and  sufficient  course  of  University  training.  A 
University  degree  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  absurdity  if  it 
does  not  connote  a University  Education.  The  posses- 
sion of  a certain  quantum  of  knowledge  is  one  thing ; 
University  training  is  a wholly  different  thing  ; and  the 
confusion  of  the  two  by  bestowing  on  them  the  same 
mark,  has  led  to  most  disastrous  results  in.  education. 
The  Royal  University,  by  bestowing  degrees  in  Arts 
upon  the  mere  results  of  examination,  has  gone  far  to 
ruin  the  higher  education  in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  I 
desire  to  speak  chiefly  of  the  Presbyterian  population  of 
Ulster  to  winch  I myself  belong,  and  of  which  I have 
had  a life-long  knowledge.  A great  number  of  students 
come  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  who  have  picked  up 
their  knowledge  in  the  most  haphazard  and  chaotic 
fashion,  to  get  a degree  in  the  Royal  University.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  requires,  for  example,  from  its 
ministers  a degree  in  Arts  as  a necessary  qualification 
for  admission  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  There 
are  only  two  subjects  in  which,  as  I understand  they 


require  evidence  of  attendance  upon  the  classes,  namely 
the  class  of  Metaphysics  and  the  class  of  Greek.  I have 
been  told  by  the  Professor  of  Greek  in  Belfast  that  it 
is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  a student  for  the 
Presbyterian  ministry  to  come  to  him,  and  enter  him- 
self as  a student  in  Greek,  for  the  purpose  of  qualify- 
ing himself  for  admission  to  the  ministry,  after  he  has 
got  his  degree  in  the  Royal  University,  and  after  he  has 
already  passed  through  two  sessions  in  the  class  of 
Biblical  Criticism  at  the  Assembly’s  College,  Belfast, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  studied  the  criticism  and 
interpretation  of  the  Greek  Testament.  Well,  that  is 
obviously  a turning  upside  down  of  the  whole  business 
and  seems  to  me  to  be  a mere  travesty  of  education.  It  is 
obvious  that  a man  who  lias  not  attended  the  Greek 
classes,  who  does  not  know  something  about  Greek  is 
unable  to  follow  with  any  advantage  the  lectures  on  the 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
But  that  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  Royal  University 
granting  degrees  without  any  evidence  of  University 
training.  A man  can  get  his  degree  without  Greek,  but 
is  obliged  to  take  out  a course  of  lectures  in  Greek  after- 
wards, for  the  special  purpose  of  qualifying  for  the 
ministry.  When  I was  a boy  myself,  and  a young  man, 
I was  brought  into  contact  with  a great  many  of  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  Ulster.  These  were,  at  that 
time,  generally  men  who  had  been  educated  either  at 
Glasgow  University,  or  at  the  old  Academical  Institu- 
tion in  Belfast,  which  was  the  predecessor  of  the  Queen’s 
College ; and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  and  many 
of  my  contemporaries  to  whom  I have  spoken  thoroughly 
agree  with  me,  that  those  men  were,  as  a rule,  better 
educated,  more  cultivated,  and  more  abreast  of  the  best 
thought  of  their  time,  than  their  present  successors. 
I attribute  that  largely  to  the  system  instituted  by  the 
Royal  University,  of  giving  degrees  without  academic 
training.  These  men  have  had,  as  a rule,  no  Univer- 
sity life  or  training,  such  as  is  to  be  had  in  the  Scotch 
Universities.  They  can  get  a degree  at  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity without  any  systematic,  well-ordered  course  of 
studies,  evolved  under  the  direction  of  large-minded  and 
experienced  teachers.  They  can  pick  up  scraps  of 
knowledge  in  a haphazard  sort  of  fashion  from  cram- 
mers, sufficient  to  scrape  through  the  Pass  examinations 
of  the  Royal  University.  They  are  subjected  to  no  in- 
tellectual discipline,  and  they  pursue  their  course  of 
so-called  studies  in  the  most  chaotic  fashion.  The  result 
is  a very  inferior  order  of  men.  I am  speaking,  of 
course,  of  the  Pass-men.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
good  students,  the  Honour  men,  of  the  University,  find 
it  necessary,  and  do,  as  a matter  of  course,  attend  the 
classes  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast ; but  it  is  the 
Pass  men  who  specially  need  the  guidance  of  a regular 
Collegiate  course,  and  the  contact  with  a broadly  edu- 
cated and  large-minded  set  of  teachers.  The  Honour 
men,  the  active-minded,  studious  men,  can  work  their 
way  under  almost  any  circumstances ; but  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  men  who  most  need  the  training  and  discip- 
line of  Collegiate  life  who,  under  present  circumstances, 
do  not  get  it,  because  they  avoid  the  College  classes,  and 
6°  to  the  easiest  place  for  getting  a sufficient  number 
of  “tips”  to  get  through  the  examination.  In  my 
opinion,  the  system  is  destructive  of  real  education.  I 
say  that  no  degree  in  Arts  should  be  given,  any  more 
than  in  Medicine,  without  evidence  of  real  academic 
training. 

I would  not  exclude  self-taught  students,  or  men  who 
had  gone  through  no  regular  course  of  study  in  a teach- 
ing College,  from  the  examinations  of  the  University; 
nor  would  I refuse  them  a certificate  of  their  having 
passed,  with  or  without  Honours,  any  examination  of 
the  University.  But  I would  not  give  a degree  in  Arts, 
any  more  than  a degree  in  Medicine,  without  evidence 
of  attendance  on  a sufficient  course  of  lectures.  A 
certificate  of  having  passed  the  examination  would  in- 
dicate the  truth  ; but  a University  degree  is  a falsehood 
on  the  face  of  it,  if  the  man  has  not  got  a University 
training. 

9825.  They  are  proceeding  on  somewhat  similar  lines 
to  what  you  recommend  in  the  London  University, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  so  thoroughly.  They  give  a 
degree,  but  differentiate  it  in  some  way  1 — I think  that 
is  a bad  system.  _ As  a matter  of  fact,  very  few  people 
would  ever  inquire  whether  a degree  was  obtained  hy 
academic  training,  or  merely  by  passing  examinations. 
I do  not  think  that  such  a man  is  entitled  to  anything 
but  a certificate  of  the  fact  that  he  has  passed  the  exami- 
nation. I would  give  him  that,  and  no  more.  Now,  m 
that  case,  of  course,  the  University  would  have  to  de- 
cide what  institutions  it  would  recognise  as  sufficiently 
equipped  for  the  purpose  of  academic  training.  An 
institution  might  be  well  equipped  for  one  course  of 
study  and  not  for  another.  I would  not  allow  a student 
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to  present  himself  for  examination  in  a particular 
branch  of  literature  or  science,  if  the  institution  in 
which  he  was  educated  was  not  sufficiently  equipped  for 
the  proper  teaching  of  that  branch.  For  instance,  if  a 
man  came  from  the  College  of  Science,  I would  not 
allow  him  to  go  in  for  examination  in  a literary  course ; 
nor  would  I allow  a student  to  present  himself  for 
examination  in  Chemistry  or  Physics  if  the  University 
authorities  had  declared  that  there  was  no  sufficient 
equipment  in  the  way  of  laboratory  appliances  or  other- 
wise, for  the  teaching  of  Chemistry  or  Physics  in  the 
College  in  which  he  was  educated. 

With  regard  to  women  students,  I would  allow  them 
freely  to  go  in  for  all  the  examinations  in  the  Univer- 
sity, but  on  the  same  conditions  as  men,  that  they 
should  not  get  a University  degree  without  satisfying 
the  University  authorities  that  they  had  gone  through 
an  adequate  course  of  training  in  some  institution  re- 
cognised as  well  equipped  for  the  work  of  teaching.  It 
should  be  the  business  of  the  University  authorities  to 
inquire  into  the  teaching  given  by  all  institutions  send- 
ing students  for  its  degrees,  just  as  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity does  now  in  the  case  of  Medical  teaching.  It 
recognises  certain  hospitals,  and  sends  inspectors  to 
ascertain  whether  they  are  well  equipped.  In  the  same 
way  it  should  be  the  business  of  the  University  to  in- 
quire into  institutions  for  education  in  Arts,  to  see  that 
they  were  properly  equipped  as  regards  teachers  and  ap- 
pliances for  the  teaching  of  the  subjects  they  professed 
to  teach ; and  if  they  were  not,  the  University  should 
refuse  to  recognise  attendance  at  any  such  institutions 
as  entitling  a candidate  to  present  himself  for  examina- 
tion for  a degree. 

Now,  assuming  a well-endowed  and  well-equipped  Col- 
lege were  provided  for  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
of  this  country,  the  last  thing  I want  to  say  a word 
about  is  as  regards  the  provision  of  better  education  for 
Ulster.  If  a College  for  Roman  Catholics  is  estab- 
lished at  the  public  expense,  it  will  naturally  and  pro- 
perly be  established  on  a liberal  scale,  and  with  a full 
equipment  for  the  best  teaching  of  the  time.  In  that 
case  I think  it  is  evident  that  something  must  be  done 
to  complete  the  equipment  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Bel- 
fast, and  to  make  it  more  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
province.  In  my  opinion,  the  first  and  most  necessary 
step  in  that  direction  is  to  free  it,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  Government  control,  and  to  place  it  under  local 
management.  If  the  Belfast  College  is  to  be  what  it 
ought  to  be,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  people 
of  Belfast  and  tho  surrounding  counties  feel  that  the 
College  is  their  own,  and  that  they  are  responsible  for 
its  development  and  success.  It  has  never  taken  the 
hold  it  ought  to  have  had  on  the  interest  and  affections 
of  the  people,  because  they  have  regarded  it  as  a Go- 
vernment institution,  in  whose  management  they  had 
no  say,  and  for  whose  prosperity,  therefore,  they  were 
in  no  way  responsible.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  the 
comparative  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  wealthy 
people  of  Belfast'  towards  the  College  established  in 
their  midst,  as  compared  with  the  way  in  which  the 
people  of  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and 
Leeds  provide  for  similar  institutions  in  those  places, 
except  on  the  ground  that  the  people  feel  that  it  is  a 
Government  College.  They,  say : “ It  is  a Government 
institution,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Why 
should  we  put  our  hands  in  our  pockets  to  endow  or 
help  along  an  institution  managed  by  the  Government, 
m which  every  Professor  is  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  which  we  have  no  concern  at  all  ” ? In 
my  opinion  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  could  be  made 
an  admirable  institution  if  it  were  handed  over  to  a 
local  governing  body  to  make  the  best  of  it.  I would 
constitute  a local  governing  body,  something  like  the 
bodies  that  control  the  Scotch  Universities,  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Professors,  of  the  students,  past 
and  present ; of  the  Belfast  Corporation,  and  of  the 
County  Councils  of  Down,  Antrim,  and  Armagh.  I 
would  make  the  President  of  the  College  ex-officio 
chairman  of  this  body ; I would  hand  over  to  them  the 
endowment ; they  should  have  the  financial  manage- 
ment of  the  College  ; and  I would  commit  to  that  body 
^election  of  the  Professors.  Similar  bodies  elect  certain 
of  the  Professors  in  the  Scotch  Universities,  and  the  sys- 

* +i?as-  ^een  ^0llnd  f°  work  well.  I would  put  the  control 
the  internal  discipline  of  the  College,  the  teaching, 
°f  studies,  and  examinations,  in  the  hands  of 
nie  President  and  Council,  as  at  present.  Just  as  the 
President  of  the  College  at  present  reports  to  the  Lord 
f'leutenant  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates 
tor  Professorships,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  selects 
S™.™  the  report  of  the  President.  I would  have  the 
President  report  to  this  body  on  the  qualification  of 


candidates  for  Professorships,  and  I would  have  this 
body  appoint  the  Professors,  and  give  them  thereby  an 
interest  in  the  institution  which  they  never  otherwise 
would  have.  The  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  I need 
hardly  say,  would  not,  under  those  circumstances,  be  a 
College  only  for  Presbyterians ; it  would  be  a College 
for  Ulster. 

9826.  Would  you  apply  the  same  principle,  mutatis 
mutandis,  to  Cork  and  Galway?— I would,  certainly. 
In  fact,  if  that  had  been  done  from  the  first,  I believe 
the  Colleges  of  Cork  and  Galway  would  long  ago  have 
been  fully  acceptable  to  the  population  surrounding 
them.  I think  it  is  the  fact  of  the  Government  main- 
taining them  as  Government  institutions  that  has  all 
along  been  the  bane  of  those  Colleges.  With  regard  to 
the  Belfast  College,  I would  have  it  strictly  maintained 
on  its  present  non-sectarian  lines,  not  at  all  a Presby- 
terian institution,  because  that  is  not  wanted  ; but  as  a 
College  for  Ulster  generally.  I find  rather  a peculiar 
thing.  When  I go  to  the  North  of  Ireland,  in  talking 
on  these  matters,  I find  it  impossible  to  get  my  Presby- 
terian friends  to  understand  that  Trinity  College  is  not 
a strictly  Church  of  Ireland  institution  ; just  as  when 
I come  here  I find  it  impossible  to  get  my  friends  here 
to  understand  that  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  is  not 
a strictly  Presbyterian  institution.  Both  have  got 
exactly  the  same  idea.  The  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  is 
Presbyterian  merely  in  the  sense  that  the  majority  of 
its  students  are  Presbyterians.  When  I was  a student 
there,  I attended  the  lectures  of  thirteen  Professors  in 
Arts  and  Law,  and  of  those  thirteen  just  two  were  Pres- 
byterians ; so  that,  at  that  time,  at  any  rate,  there  was 
no  great  preponderance  of  Presbyterians  amongst  the 
Professors.  I am  aware  there  has  been  a larger  pro- 
portion since ; but  why?  Because  there  has  been  an 
inclination,  as  vacancies  occurred,  to  appoint  men  who 
were  old  alumni  of  the  College,  and  these,  of  course, 
were  chiefly  Presbyterians.  Dr.  O’Dwyer  has  said  that 
there  was  a feeling  of  the  friendliest  character  between 
the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  the  Presbyterian  body. 

I must  say  that,  in  my  time,  I did  not  find  that.  On 
the  contrary,  I found  a strong  jealousy  and  tension  of 
feeling  between  the  College  and  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  College  adopting  a rather  supercilious  attitude  to- 
wards the  Church,  and  the  Church  regarding  the  Col- 
lege as  quite  too  liberal  and  Sadducean  : so  that  the 
Presbyterian  ministry  did  not  regard  it  at  all  with  the 
friendly  feelings  Dr.  O’Dwyer  thinks  they  did.  I re- 
member while  I was  a student,  one  of  the  Professors, 
Dr.  Reicliel,  who  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Meath, 
preached  a sermon,  in  which  he  advocated  what  Presby- 
terians considered  too  liberal  views  with  regard  to  the 
observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  a terrible  storm  was  pro- 
duced. and  every  Presbyterian  minister  in  Belfast  de- 
nounced him. 

9827.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy. — Do  you  know  what  the 
present  state  of  feeling  is  between  the  Presbyterian  body 
and  the  College? — I am  not  sure  that  I do. 

9828.  Of  course,  I have  no  great  means  of  judging, 
but  from  what  I have  seen  and  heard,  there  appears  to 
me  to  be  a very  cordial  feeling? — Well,  of  course,  that 
would  naturally  occur,  because,  as  I said  before,  as  new 
men  have  been  appointed,  there  have  been  more  Presby- 
terians appointed ; but  in  my  time,  undoubtedly,  the 
relations  between  them  were  not  at  all  of  the  cordial 
character  that  was  represented  here.  I won’t  detain 
the  Commission  any  longer,  I think,  except  as  to  one 
matter — Magee  College,  Londonderry.  In  my  opinion, 
if  a University  degree  is  not  to  be  conferred,  except 
upon  a University  student,  and  if  Magee  College  is  to  be 
maintained  as  a School  of  Arts,  its  teaching  staff  should 
be  greatly  enlarged,  and  its  equipment  extended.  As 
it  at  present  exists,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  it  is  not  adequately  equipped  as  a School  of  Arts 
and  such  teaching  power  as  it  possesses  has  been  ab- 
surdly wasted,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  allocation  of  two 
Professors  to  Mental  Science,  while  there  is  only  one 
Professor  for  the  whole  range  of  the  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Sciences.  Where  you  have  only  four  Professors 
in  Arts,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  absurd  to  allocate  two  of 
them  to  Mental  Science,  and  only  one  to  Mathematical 
and  Physical  Science.  I do  not  know  whether  Magee 
College  will  he  maintained  as  a School  of  Arts,  or 
whether  it  will  ultimately  become  a purely  theological 
institution  ; but  if  it  is  to  be  maintained  as  a School 
of  Arts,  undoubtedly,  if  am  endowment  is  given  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  institution,  the  authorities  of  Magee 
College  will  have  a fair  claim  to  an  adequate  endowment, 
to  fit  it  for  the  modem  teaching  of  Science  and  Arts, . - 

9829.  Dr.  Starkie. — Do  you  mean  an  annual  grant;  <s 
a sum  of  money? — Well,  whatever  form  it  might  take, 
it  shouM  be  such  as  would  enable  them  to  appoint  '*’ 
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Dublin.  additional  Professor  or  two,  and  to  provide  the  proper 
—r~  equipment  and  laboratories  which  are  necessary  for  the 
June  12, 1002.  teaching  of  Modem  Science.  An  additional  Oliair  of 
His  Honor  Literature  is  also  wanted.  At  present  there  is  only 
Judge  James  °.ne  Professor  for  the  whole  range  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Johnston  literature.  Whether  it  took  the  form  of  an  annual  en- 
Skaw,  k.o.  dowment,  or  of  a lump  sum  to  be  applied  for  those 
purposes,  would  seem  to  me  to  make  very  little  dif- 

9830.  Mr.  Justice  Madhen. — Your  evidence  has  been 
so  carefully  thought  out.,  and  so  fully  and  clearly  ex- 
pressed, that  for  my  paid;  I have  not  any  questions  to 
put  to  you. 

9831.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Ueat,y. — I quite  agree  with  Mr. 

Justice  Madid en.  I think  yon  have  made  a singularly 

able  and  well-reasoned  statement.  'Now,  with  regard  to 
the  local  governing  bodies  Which  you  propose  for  the 
Colleges  in  Belfast,  Galway,  and  Cork,  I presume  you 
would  have  them  academic  bodies,  as  far  as  possihle  ? — 
Certainly  ; and  I would  have  them  mixed  bodies.  It 
would  not  be  possible,  I think,  to  have  them  purely 
academic  bodies ; but  I assume,  for  example,  that  if 
the  County  Councils  had  to  appoint  men  on  such  a 
body,  they  would  appoint  University  men,  if  they  could 
get  them. 

9832.  But  it  might  be  that  they  would  not  have  them  ? 
Yes.  of  course. 

9833.  You  think,,  if  we  had  this  proposed  Catholic 
University  College  in  Duiblin,  as  its  lines  arid  its  spirit, 
would,  in  some  ways  be  divergent  from  those  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  in  Belfast,  Galway,  and  Cork,  that 
it  would  beof  importance  to  give  each ' of  the  Colleges  as 
much  autonomy  as  possible 7— Certainly.  I think  that 
is  essential  to  their  success. 

,,  p8.34;,1  quite  agree  with  you  in  that?— I do  not 
think  there  would  be  the  slightest  use  in  offering  the 
Homan  Catholics  a College  unless  you  give  them  full 
freedom. 

preference  to  the  constitution  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  College,  there  is  one  point  to  Which  I wish  to 
call  your  attention.  I think  you  misunderstood  an 
observation  of  Dr.  Delany,  or,  at  least,  vou  understood 
S “5  different  sense  from  that  in  which  I understood 
it.  The  Provost  told  us  a while  ago  the  supreme  im- 
portance  of  having  the  best  men  for  the  various  Chains 
and  said,  in  fact,  that  if  you  did  not  get  the  best  men’ 
the  Unjversity  would  go  to  the  wall,  and  would  not  be 
Chimin  1,16  n,aSeL  i*0^'  supP°sc-  the  Chair  of 
CitlmllwT0'  °f  ^^al  Phdosophy,  was  vacant  in  the 
Catholic  University  College,  and  that  there  was  no 

besl1mInCnCandlid/t°  for  Jt  who  00111(1  1>e  described  as  the 
I?u  nofc  consider  it  desirable  that  they 
CertainlvPPmn  * Profcesfftnt  * ]l°  were  the  best  man  ?- 

•n^w,6'  1 thil!k  5 wa?  som«thin8I  that  kind  that  Dr. 
LT H,n*’bth?fc  lf  theI  001,1(1  not  fln!rl  a Catholic 
*2  beofc  theI  should  appoint  a Pro- 
5 if£X'i.7lU!ieJSO  5 buB  wbat  1 ^eant  to  say 
which  to laid  dow,n,  certain  conditions  under 

wluch  the  new  CoJege  would  be  worked,  and  these 

dbtonTTf  aPp^are/  tome  t0  the  fundamental  con- 
ditions of  mixed  education. 

9837.  In  that  sense? — Yes. 

“ *«  “A  ,u  * suitable  men  »ho  » 

Srtiri  hL*°*  tr“le;  fv.  appoint  » Pre- 

El  yfTi  to  the  students,  I do  not 

thmk  the  Catholic  College  would  be  a suitable  College 

think  t0  1 thufci 

SS39.  But  at  the  same  time,  supposing  there  mas  an 
°f  «r  of  Chemistry  in 

the  Latholic  College,  don’t  you  think  it  you'd  be  hardlo 
f*,r  *»  Ptrtestout  rtndenfa  4„ Sid 

’College”^  SS  g”  -»• 

“■  SS^enld  be 

given  A ,'“te  ‘°  "">il  Mmselt  o£  the  rfuoatio^ 
viett™’Si<’  2"  <*“«.  fro-  as 

vour  StatemenH-fIto  1 2 B™*  “Passion  to  in 

the  National  B»ri  S St  mXth°”  " be,<“* 

SJSSB 


9841.  With  regard  to  lady  students,  I .think  you  wil 
agree  with  me  that  ladies  have  a legal  right  to  rat 
degrees,  if  they  fulfil  the  conditions,  in  blie  Roval  TTni 
versity  ?— 'Certainly. 

9842.  You  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  it  would 
be  desirable  if  tlioy  get  degrees  they  should  get  academic 
training  ? — Yes. 

9843.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  how  that  could  be 
realised  ? — The  way  I have  suggested  is  this  ; that  the 
University  should  inspect  the  institutions,  and  ascertain 
wbat  their  equipment  was. 

9844.  That  is,  the  Ladies’  Colleges?— Yes ; that  the 

University  should  see  what  their  equipment  was,  who 
the  teachers  were,  what  the  length  of  the  session  was 
what  classes  were  taught,  and  how  many  days  in  the 
week  tlio  si u dents  attended  them  ; and  on  the  result  of 
that  inspection  report  whether  the  institutions  should 
be  recognised  as  adequate  for  the  University  trainins 
of  women.  ° 

9845.  Hie  ladies  claim,  or  at  all  events  some  of  them 
have  claimed,  that  the  lectures  in  the  University  Col- 
leges for  men  should  be  open  to  women,  and  I am 
afraid  that  the  feeling  in  favour  of  that  is  growing-I 
say  deliberately  that  I am  afraid.  I wish  to  ask  you 
would  you  be  in  favour  of  opening  the  lectures  in  Men's 
Colleges  to  ladies?— I would  leave  each  College  to  settle 
that  question  for  itself.  If  the  authorities  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  College  had  an  objection  on  moral 
grounds  to  mixing  the  sexes  in  education,  I would  allow 
them  to  forbid  the  attendance  of  women  at  classes  where 
men  attended. 

9846-  Some  Roman  Catholic  ladies  are  claiming  it? 
—'Well,  as  I have  said  before,  I would  leave  the  internal 
dlsoTllT1*of  ,‘!ie  Allege  the  hands  of  the  College. 

J847.  Would  yon  think  it  desirable  to  give  financial 
assistance  to  Colleges  for  women  ?— That  is  a question 
I have  not  considered. 

9848.  They  are  expecting  it?— Well,  I do  not  see  why 
they  should  not.  If  we  give  financial  assistance  to  men 
1 no/in01/60  wl,y  wo  should  not  give  it  to  women. 

9849.  Professor  Lorbain  Smith.— You  are,  of  course 
aware  that  the  Junior  Fellowships  in  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity are  awarded  after  a competition  1 — Yes, 

9850.  I understand  that  is  wbat  in  your  opinion  ought 
to  be  the  arrangement  for  all  the  Fellowships?— Yes ; 
but  when  I say  that  the  Fellowships  of  the  University 
were,  in  my  opinion,  intended  to  be  given  by  competitive 
examination  among  the  students,  I do  not  think  it 
was  intended  that  the  Fellowships  should  either  be  so 
numerous,  or  so  largely  endowed  as  they  are.  I do 
7™k  ,fc  wns  intended  to  give  thirty-six  Fellowships 
of  £490  a year  each. 

9851.  But  the  principle  of  competition  has  been  ap- 
plutom  workmg  out  the  scheme  of  Junior  Fellowships? 

9852.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Fellows  have  no 
FeUows?*10  manasenw?nt  of  the  University  ?— The  Junior 

. SB®3-  Any  of  the  Fellows  ?— (No  ; they  have  no  voice 
m too  government  of  the  University. 

9854.  Don’t  you  regard  that  as  a grave  defect?— Well, 

ltilS  * ™ccssar.r  consequence  of  the  present  state  of 
..  • iollcann°t  givo  a voice  in  the  management  of 

Lnlversil-7  te  outside  institutions,  which  are  not 
JwrrJ^ C°ntro1  of  the  University.  The  Fellows  of 

® University  at  present  are  teachers  in  institutions 
over  winch  the  University  has  no  control,  and,  there- 
.lfc  naturally  follows  that  the  teachers  of  those  in- 
stitutwns  should  have  no  control  over  the  University 
c,  aro  not  Fellows  of  the  University  in  any  real 
P"*5,?4  the?  are  really  men  selected  from 
„ _ £‘®ere5lt  Colleges,  and  given  a certain  amount  of 
Oolle^es30^  ^Car  B°r  4be  PurPose  of  teaching  in  those 

9855.  Mr.  Justice  Maddux.— The  defect  is  a radical 
one,  according  to  your  view ; though  called  Fellows, 
they  are  not  Fellows  in  a real  sense?— They  are  not, 
m roal  sense,  Fellows  of  the  University. 

b856.  Professor  Lorhain  Smith.— To  be  Fellows  in  a 
real  sense,  they  should  occupy  a responsible  position 
m the  management  of  the  University  ?— Yes.  If  we 
had  an  endowment  for  a Roman  Catholic  College,  which 
would  set  the  funds  of  the  Royal  University  free,  and 
give  toe  University  not  only  control  over  its  "own  funds, 
out  control  over  its  students,  then  I think  it  would  be 
exfcremelv  desirable  that  the  Fellows  of  the  University, 
like  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  who  have  obtained 
r highest  place  in  the  University  by  competition, 
Univers'3''6  a dlslincl;  Place  in  the  government  of  the 

9857.  The  view  has  been  put  before  us  by  several 
witnesses  that  the  examining  functions  of  the  University 
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should  be  associated  as  intimately  as  possible  with  the 
teaching,  and  that  the  teachers  in  the  College  should 
be  ex  officio,  examiners? — That  was  the  system  in  the 
Queen's  University,  and  it  worked  very  well ; but  that 
was  a homogeneous  institution. 

9858-  If  the  endowment  of  the  Royal  University  were 
set  free,  and  the  University  homogeneous,  as  you  sug- 
gest, you  could  carry  out  practically  the  old  arrangement? 
—Yes  ; you  might  have  the  Examining  Board  composed 
of  representatives  from  each  of  the  teaching  Colleges. 

9859.  With  extern  Examiners? — Yes,  with  extern 
Examiners  also.  If  the  funds  of  the  University  w-ere 
set  free,  we  would  have  plenty  of  money  to  get  the  most 
eminent  men  to  examine  in  the  University. 

9860.  Dr.  Stakkie.— I wish  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions  with  regard  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  You 
said  that  the  Queen’s  Colleges  were  not  autonomous  in- 
stitutions ; and  in  another  part  of  your  evidence  you 
stated  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  autonomous,  but  Government  institutions,  was  their 
bane.  I am  not  quite  clear  in  what  respect  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  were  not  autonomous? — Well,  perhaps  the  word 
“ autonomous  ” is  susceptible  of  misconception.  Of 
course  the  internal  discipline  of  each  College  is  under 
the  control  of  the  President  and  Council  of  the  College 
itself.  No  extern  body  interferes  with  it,  and  I would 
not  have  any  extern  body  interfere  with  it ; but  the 
appointment  of  the  governing  men — the  appointment  of 
the  President  and  Professors — is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government ; and  what  I meant  by  being  autono- 
mous was,  that  the  governing  body  of  the  College  should 
have  the  appointment  of  the  oflicers  of  the  College. 

9861.  There  is  no  doubt,  of  course,  t hat  the  Presidents 
are  appointed  by  the  Government ; but  with  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Professors,  we  all  know  that  the 
Government  rarely  exercise  any  discretion — they  act  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  President,  without  raising 
any  question. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy. — So  much  the  worse. 

The  Witness. — Well,  I have  heard  statements  to 
the  contrary.  I know  that,  shortly  after  I became 
a student  in  the  Belfast  College,  when  Dr.  M'Cosh 
was  transferred  to  Princeton,  the  question  of  the 
appointment  of  his  successor  came  up  at-  the  time 
when  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  was 
in  the  air,  and,  if  I am  not  misinformed,  a.  Presbyterian 
minister  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  discussion 
was  very  nearly,  and  all  but  aciually,  appointed  to  t)he 
vacant  Professorship — that  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics — 
although  there  was  no  evidence  that  he  knew  what  was 
meant  by  a syllogism ; but  Lord  Mayo,  who  was  then 
Chief  Secretary,  was  strong  enough  to  stop  the  thing ; 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  done.  That  is  the  sort  of 
tiling  I was  thinking  of. 

9862.  Dr.  Stark  if.. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  ob- 
jection to  the  present  mode  of  appointment  is,  that  the 
Government  are  saddled  with  the  responsibility,  when  as 
the  real  responsibility  rests  with  the  President  of 
the  College ; and  that,  consequently,  there  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  hugger-mugger  in  the  view  of  the  public? 
—The  public  don’t  know  anything  about  it,  I think. 
As  a general  rule,  I understand,  the  President,  sends  up 
three  names,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  selects  from 
them. 

9863.  You  made  interesting  remarks  about  the  future 
government  of  the  Colleges,  in  the  direction  of  making 
them  more  popular  ; I think  you  said  you  did  not  see 
any  difficulties  in  the  way  of  popularising  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Colleges  in  Cork  and  Galway? — I did  not 
say  anything  about  difficulties  in  the  way.  I said  I 
would  apply  the  same  principle  to  Cork  and  Galway  as 
to  Belfast.  I think  there  would  be  more  practical  dif- 
ficulty in  the  case  of  Cork  and  Galway  than  there  would 
he  in  Belfast. 

9864.  I regard  that  question  as  most  important,  and 
I should  be  glad  to  have  your  views  as  to  the  constitution 
of  the  governing  body  in  Galway  or  Cork?— Well,  I 
Wa®  thinking  more  of  Belfast,  with  which  I am  familiar, 
and  in  which  I take  an  interest,  as  I am  a Visitor  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  -Belfast.  With  regard  to  Galway,  I 
would  give  representatives  on  the  governing  body  to 
^President  and  the  corporate  body  of  the  Professors. 

*365;  Representatives? — Yes.  The  President  should, 
f?  officio,  be  the  Head,  and  I would  have  representa- 
-ivto  of  the  Professors,  and  representatives  of  the  stu- 

oo  Pask  aT"^  present. 

_“°66-iA.nd  representatives  of  the  County  Council? — 
..e*i  No  doubt  there  might  be  some  embarrassment 
th  ™ ft!1  ’ hhink,  by  throwing  the  responsibility  on 

ttoOounty  Council  to  appoint  proper  men,  you  would 
pr°kaoly  get  them  in  the  end  to  work  well  enough.  . 

y°67.  Some  years  ago,  when  I was  in  Galway,  it  was 


proposed  to  give  a certain  number  of  representatives  to  ocbuh 

the  County  Councils ; but  as  far  as  I remember,  the  — 
County  Councils  were  not  then  in  existence,  and  re-  June  12,  1902. 
cently  the  policy  of  the  County  Councils  has  not  been  ■ — 

such,  in  the  opinion  of  some  people,  as  to  encou-  ?IS,  1 °J10r 
rage  the  giving  to  them  of  much  control  over  the  Vnhnstnn 
College? — Well,  they  would  only  have  a represents-  siiaw>  K.c. 
tion.  I an;  nearly  sure  the  County  Council  would 
be  disposed,  in  a matter  of  which  they  had  no  practical 
knowledge,  to  appoint  a man  who  they  thought  had 
such  knowledge  ; they  would  lay  to  get  a University 
man,  a Bishop,  or  some  person  of  that  kind. 

9868.  When  we  were  in  Galway,  some  evidence  was 
brought  before  us  that  their  choice  might  be  in  another 
direction — I suppose  yon  are  aware  of  what  was  done  by 
the  Urban  Council  with  regard  to  the  Technical  School 
in  Galway? — Well,  that  arose  out  of  peculiar  circum- 
stances ; it  was  due  to  the  excitement  of  an  election  ; 
that  was  only  temporary,  I think. 

9869.  There  was  another  important  point  referred  to 
in  your  evidence.  You  spoke  of  the  kind  of  control 
that  would  be  exercised  by  the  Senate  of  the 
newly  constituted  University.  You  contemplate 
the  Colleges  being  free,  and  most  persons  would 
agree  with  you  that  it  is  a great  desideratum  that  they 
should  be  free ; but  what  kind  of  control  should  you 
contemplate  the  Senate  of  the  University  exercising  ? — 

I tried  to  indicate  that  in  my  evidence  generally. 

9870.  Should  you  allow  the  Colleges  to  fix  their  own 
syllabuses  of  instruction,  and  abolish  the  prescribing 
of  courses,  which  some  persons  think  the  most  ob- 
jectionable feature  in  the  Royal  University  ? — I would 
not  prescribe  courses, _ in  the  sensei  of  prescribing  books  ; 
hut  there  are  certain  general  lines  upon  whicli  all 
education  should  go.  For  example,  in  Mathematics, 

Physics,  and  Moral  Philosophy,  there  are  certain  broad 
lines  upon  which  all  teaching  must,  more  or  less,  go. 

Of  course,  within  those  lines  men  may  teach  in  a 
different  sense,  and  perhaps  with  different  implications. 

But  if  a man  is  teaching,  say,  Ancient  Philosophy,  ho 
must  lake  Plato  anil  Aristotle  ; in  Modern  Philosophy, 
he  must  take  Descartes,  and  so  on. 

9871.  Should  you  propose  that  tho  Colleges  should 
hold  their  own  earlier  examinations  ? — Yes,  up  to  gradu- 
ation. That  was  the  old  system  in  the ’Queen’s  Col- 
leges. When  I entered  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
there  was  no  University  examination  whatever  till  yon 
came  to  the  degree.  Afterwards,  during  the  time  I was 
a student,  the  “Little-Go,”  that  is,  the  first  half  of  the 
degree  examination,  was  instituted  at  the  end  of  tho 
second  year ; but  those  were  the  only  two  University 
examinations— all  the  rest  were  College  examinations. 

I think  that  system  worked  admirably. 

9872.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
m candidates  in  History  being  examined  against 
each  other.  You  propose  that  each  College  should  bo 
quite  free  to  teach  in  its  own  way ; and  you  suggested 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  a common  examination,  the 
students  should  know  the  facts  of  History.  Of  course, 
you  agree  with  me  that  a knowledge  of  History  should 
include  a great  deal  more  than  a knowledge  of  the  facts 

that  the  philosophy  of  History  is  infinitely  more  im- 
portant ?— Of  course,  the  application  of  the  facts,  and 
the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them,  would  not  be 
common  to  Catholics  and  Protestants.  I do  not  think 
yon  need  examine  upon  those. 

9873.  Don’t  you  think  that  if  the  application  of  the 
facts  of  History,  and  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
them  were  left  out  of  the  examination,  if  what  most 
people  would  consider  the  highest  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject were  omitted,  the  students  who  were  preparing  for 
the  examination  would  pay  no  attention  to  those  parts 
of  the  subject.  That,  at  any  rate,  has  been  my  experience 
m teaching  young  men.  I found  the  students  paid  at- 
tention to  my  lectures  only  so  far  as  they  dealt  with  the 
facts  which  they  thought  they  would  be  examined  in. 
and  that  when  I went  outside  the  mere  facts,  and  dealt 
with  what  most  persons  would  consider  the  most  impor- 
tant portion  of  the  subject,  the  students  simply  did  not 
listen  ; is  not  that  a great  difficulty  in  the  wav  of  pre- 
paring students  for  a common  examination?— iNo  doubt 
there  is  a considerable  difficulty  about  that.  I do  not 
see  why  you  should  not  have  two  Lecturers,  one  from 
the  Catholic,  and  the  other  from  the  Protestant  point  of 
view,  both  practically  teaching  the  same  leading  facts, 
although  they  drew  different  inferences  from  them. 

9874.  I don’t  disagree  with  that  in  the  least ; but  as 
regards  the  examinations,  should  you  have  a system  by 
which  a student  who  had  attended  lectures  with  a pecu- 
liar tinge  being  examined  by  their  own  Lecturers,  with 
the  help  of  an  extern  Examiner  ?— I don’t  think  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  that.  I think  there  would 
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Dublin.  be  no  objection  that,  in  subjects  like  History  and  Moral 
— Philosophy,  there  should  be  two  sets  of  Examiners. 

June  12,  1902.  9875.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy. — That  is  so,  practically, 

G at  present  ? — Yes.  Of  course,  I would  also  have  an  ex- 

CL  tern  Examiner. 

Johnston  9876-  Dr-  Starxie.— What  exactly  do  you  mean  by 

Shaw,  x.o.  an  extern  Examiner  ? — One  who  has  had  no  part  in  the 
preparation  of  the  students  who  are  being  examined. 
An  extern  Examiner  has  sometimes  been  defined  as 
meaning  a man  who  is  not  connected  with  any  of  the 
institutions  which  have  sent  in  candidates;  but  a 
person  who  has  prepared  pupils  privately  is  quite  as 
objectionable  as  a Professor  from  any  of  the  Colleges, 
indeed,  even  more  so.  That  was  exactly  the  subject  of 
a controversy  we  had  at  the  Senate  of  the  University. 
My  definition  of  an  extern  Examiner  is  a person  who 
has  had  no  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  candidates  ; 
but  the  definition  accepted  by  the  Senate  was  that  it 
meant  a man  not  connected  with  the  Queen’s  Colleges  or 
the  Catholic  University  College. 

9877.  That  would  be  another  proof,  in  addition  to 
those  you  have  adduced,  to  show  that  the  system  of  the 
Royal  University  produces  an  extraordinary  effect  on 
the  reasoning  powers  of  those  who  control  it? — Well,  I 
myself  thought  it  was  a rcductio  ad  absurdum  of  the 
whole  thing. 

9878.  Professor  Dickey. — Your  evidence  will  doubt- 
less be  regarded  in  certain  quarter's  as  of  great  import- 
ance, not  only  because  it  has  been  so  clearly  thought 
out,  but  because — and  perhaps  especially  because — you 
speak  as  a Presbyterian? — Yes ; but  I do  not  claim  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  Presbyterians.  I do  not  repre- 
sent- the  Presbyterian  Church. 

9879.  Your  views  are  not  at  all  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  General  Assembly? — I am  aware  of 
that. 

9880.  At  the  same  time,  you  have  discussed  the  ques- 
tion with  Presbyterians  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ? — Yes.  Though  my  evidence  does  not  represent  the 
official  view  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  any  way,  I 
may  say  that  the  views  I have  expressed  are  held  by  a 
large  number  of  educated  Presbyterians,  not  only  in 
Dublin,  but  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  I have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that. 

9881.  There  is  one  part  of  your  evidence  on  which  I 
wish  to  ask  you  a question,  lest  it  might  be  misunder- 
stood. You  said  the  main  stress  was  laid  by  Presby- 
terians on  religious  instruction  given  in  the  family? — 
I said  that  was  the  reason  why,  in  my  opinion,  less 
stress  was  laid  by  them  on  religious  instruction  given  in 
the  school. 

9882.  But  you  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  Presbyte- 
rians do  not  recognise  the  importance  of  religious  in- 
struction being  given  in  the  Primary  Schools?— I do 
not  think  they  lay  as  much  stress  upon  it  as  other  deno- 
minations do,  as  a rule. 

9883.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  of  the  resolutions 
passed  in  the  Assembly  in  recent  years,  in  which  increas- 
ing attention  is  being  paid  to  that  very  point?— Yes ; 

I was  reading  yesterday,  as  I came  in  the  train,  a dis- 
cussion on  that  subject ; and  I noticed  that  Professor 
Petticrew  said  exactly  what  I have  said  myself,  that 
the  best  place  for  religious  education  was  not  in  the 
school,  but  in  the  family,  and  that  unless  Presbyterian 
families  gave  more  assiduous  attention  to  the  religious 
education  of  children  they  could  not  correct  it  by  reli- 
gious education  in  the  school.  In  that  he  took  the  view 
I have  always  taken. 

9884.  Still  Professor  Petticrew  did  not  ignore  the 
fact  that  religious  instruction  should  be  provided  for  in 
schools  and  Colleges  ?— Quite  so  ; but  I must  say  that  if 
a boy  is  being  taught  the  Bible  and  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism at  home  for  five  or  six  hours  on  Sunday  evenings, 
very  little  religious  instruction  in  the  school  will  be 
enough  for  him. 

9885.  I think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  is  opposed  to  the  secularisation  quite 
as  much  as  to  the  sectarianising  of  Primary  teaching  ? 
— I quite  agree  with  you. 

9886.  And  they  would  object  still  more  to  the  seculari- 
sation of  University  Education  ?— What  I say  is  that  the 
religious  part  of  education,  in  the  case  of  Presbyterians 
is  generally  given  in  the  family,  and  that  they  do  not 
lay  so  much  stress  upon  religious  education  in  the  school. 

9887.  Another  point:  you  say  that  in  some  cases,  can- 
didates for  the  Presbyterian  ministry  attend  lectures  in 
Biblical  criticism  before  attending  classes  in  Greek?— 
Yes. 

9888.  Are  yon  aware  that  no  theological  class  can  be 
taken,  or  will  count  as  a theological  class,  until  the 
law  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  attendance  on  classes  in 
Greek  and  other  subjects  of  the  undergraduate  course 


has  been  complied  with  ?— That  may  be  the  rule,  but  as 
a matter  of  fact  I know  it  is  broken.  Professor  Dill 
the  Professor  of  Greek,  told  me  distinctly  that  he  had 
men  coming  to  him  for  a first  year’s  course  in  Greek 
who  had  gone  through  the  course  of  Biblical  criticism 
in  the  Assembly’s  College  in  Belfast.  He  told  me  he 
regarded  it  as  a farce. 

9889.  You  have  pointed  out  two  main  defects  in  the 
existing  system  of  the  Royal  University,  and  have  sug- 
gested the  remedies.  There  are,  however,  two  other 
defects  upon  which  I should  like  to  have  your  opinion 
as  to  how  they  might  be  obviated  in  any  seller^  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Royal  University.  There  is 
e.g.,  the  dual  principle  in  the  appointment  of  sena- 
tors?— I am  not  in  love  with  the  dual  principle. 
I think  it  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the 
University  of  Dublin  that  Fellows  are  elected,  not  b£ 
cause  they  are  of  this  or  that  religion,  but  because  they 
succeed  in  a competitive  examination.  A competitive 
examination,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  the  best  way,  or  the 
ideal  way,  of  appointing  the  governors  of  a College; 
but  it  has  one  great  advantage,  that  it  excludes  jobbery. 

9890.  How  would  you  propose  to  get  over  the  dual 
difficulty? — I did  not  propose  to  get  over  it ; I think  the 
constitution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  must 
remain  very  much  as  it  is. 

9891.  You  are  aware  that  is  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jections to  the  constitution  of  the  Senate? — I do  not 
object  to  a mixed  Senate.  As  I have  said  already,  it  is 
only  carrying  out,  as  regards  University  Education, 
what  has  worked  fairly  well  both  in  Primary  and 
Secondary  Education ; that  is  to  say,  the  mixing  of 
men  of  different  religions  on  the  Boards,  in  certain  pro- 
portions. 

9892.  Do  you  regard  the  system  of  mixed  Boards  such 
as  that  tor  Intermediate  Education,  as  a model  for  the 
University  ? — No  ; I do  not  regard  it  as  a model  system 
at  all ; but  we  must  take  things  as  we  find  them. 

9893. ’  The  other  defect  in  the  existing  system  is  its 
instability.  Does  not  this  defect  belong  also  to  the 
scheme  you  have  sketched,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  told  by  Dr.  O’Dwyer  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  would  accept  an  endowed 
College  for  Catholics,  but  that  such  a solution  would 
not  be  satisfactory,  that  it  would  not  give  equality,  and 
that  the  grievance  would  remain? — But  I would  ask, 
is  there  such  a thing  as  finality  at  all  in  this  world? 

9894.  But  your  scheme  suggests,  and  even  points 
the  way,  to  something  very  different.  Supposing 
that  a Catholic  University  were  established,  is  it 
not  likely  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  Belfast 
College  would  claim  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
University? — That  might  be  a possible  and  natural 
development.  I do  not  see  any  objection  to  it,  theo- 
retically. I do  not  put  my  scheme  forward  at  all  as 
having  finality.  If,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  became 
more  convenient  for  the  education  of  the  country,  that 
there  should  be  two  Universities  instead  of  one,  I do  not 
see  any  great  objection  to  it. 

9895.  According  to  your  scheme,  I think  the  Colleges 
would  be  divided  into  two  classes — constituent  Colleges 
of  the  University,  and  recognised  affiliated  Colleges? — I 
did  not  make  any  distinction  of  that  kind. 

9896.  I inferred  from  some  observation  you  made 
that  you  drew  such  a distinction  ? — No ; I made  no  dis- 
tinction. What  I said  was  that  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  University  should  be  to  decide  what  institutions 
were  to  be  recognised. 

9897.  Then  all  those  institutions  would  be  on  the 
same  footing  ?— Certainly. 

9898.  Without  any  representation  on  the  Senate?— 
No.  Of  course  they  have  a representation  on  the  Senate 
at  present ; but  it  is  not  a representation  in  any  defined 
way.  There  is  no  necessity  that  the  Presidents  of  the 
three  Queen’s  Colleges  should  be  on  the  Senate ; but  it  is 
found  convenient  to  have  them  there. 

9899.  Do  you  think  the  Senate  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Government  or  by  Convocation? — I would  hope 
that  in  the  course  of  time  the  Senate  would  be  more  ap- 
pointed by  the  graduates  of  the  University  and  less  by 
the  executive  government.  There  should  be  a larger 
representation  of  the  Convocation  than  there  is  at  pre- 
sent. At  present  we  have  only  six  out  of  thirty.  I 
think  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  as  the  Convocation 
increased  in  number,  they  should  have  an  increased  re- 
presentation on  the  Senate. 

9900.  Would  you  not,  in  that  case,  recommend  that 
the  Colleges  should  have  their  own  representatives?— 
Well,  you  might  have  so  many  Colleges  sending  up  men' 
to  the  University  that  that  would  be  impracticable.  Of 
course,  if  you  did  not  allow  any  students  to  come  up  to 
the  University  except  from  the  Catholic  College  and  the 
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three  Queen’s  Colleges,  you  might  have  a representative 
from  each  of  them  ; but  if  you  allow  Blackrock  College 
and  other  institutions  to  be  recognised  as  teaching  Col- 
leges, I do  not  see  how  you  could  have  representatives 
for  them  all. 

9901.  We  have  had  evidence  from  the  President  of 
jfasee  College.  Do  you  think  there  is  a growing  need 
for~a  University  College  such  as  the  Magee  College  in 
the  North-west  of  Ireland? — Well,  I have  always 
thought  it  was  a mistake  to  have  an  Arts  Faculty  in 
Ma^ee  College  at  all.  That  is  my  deliberate  opinion. 
What  I would  like,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  it,  would 
be  to  use  part  of  the  Magee  College  endowment  to 
strengthen  the  Assembly’s  College  in  Belfast,  and  estab- 
lish a Presbyterian  Theological  Faculty  in  connection 
The  Witi 


with  Trinity  College.  I tliink  that  could  be  easily  done. 
The  Presbyterians  would  only  require  Professors  of 
Church  History  and  of  Systematic  Theology.  Presby- 
terians and  Episcopalians  could  attend  the  same  lec- 
tures in  Anologetics,  Ethics,  Hebrew,  and  Biblical 
Greek.  I would  like  to  see  a larger  number  of  Presby- 
terian ministers  educated  at  Trinity  College,  and  getting 
their  Theological  education  there,  too. 

9902.  You  know  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  that? — No  doubt  there  are  difficulties,  because  Magee 
College  is  constituted  under  a decree  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  a scheme  settled  by  Sir  Edward  Sullivan. 
Of  course  all  that  would  have  to  be  reopened. 

9903.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  practical  difficulties 
in  the  way  are  insuperable  ? — I do  not. 

ss  withdrew. 


Feancis  Alexander  Taeleton,  Esq.,  sc.d.,  ll.d.,  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  examined. 


9904.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — (Dr.  Tarlebon,  you  are  a 
Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College? — Yes. 

9905.  For  some  time  you  were  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dublin? — Yes,  I was. 
I was  elected  a Fellow  in  1866,  appointed  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  November,  1890,  and  was  co-opted 
a Senior  Fellow  last  December. 

9306.  And  you  are  a Commissioner  of  Intermediate 
Education? — Yes. 

9907.  Would  you,  in  your  own  way,  give  us  your 
views  on  the  subjects  into  which  the  Commission  is 
inquiring? — The  general  question  of  University  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland  appears  to  me  to  involve  three  distinct 
questions,  viz.,  I.,  the  religious  question  ; II.,  the  social 
question ; III. , the  question  as  to  the  best  method  of 
promoting  higher  technical  instruction. 

I.  The  religious  question. — The  religious  difficulty 
in  Ireland  arises  chiefly  from  a controversy  which  has 
agitated  Europe  ever  since  the  Middle  Ages,  viz.,  the 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  Philosophy  and  the 
Church,  in  other  words,  between  free  thought  and  the 
untrammelled  investigation  of  truth,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  subordination  to  some  particular  system  of  dogmatic 
theology,  on  the  other.  In  this  controversy  the  majority 
of  Protestants  have  taken  one  side,  and  the  majority  of 
Catholics,  at  least  of  devout  Catholics,  the  other.  By 
a 'devout  Catholic  I mean  one  who  obeys  without  dis- 
pute the  commandsi  of  his  Church,  and  regards  the  orders 
of  its  Bishops  as  the  mode  in  which  those  commands 
are  made  known. 

A Catholic,  so  far  as  I know,  believes  that  he  belongs 
to  an  infallible  Church,  whose  assertions  are  absolutely 
true,  so  that  any  result  which  contradicts  a doctrine 
of  the  Churchy  though  apparently  arrived  at  by  scien- 
tific investigation,  or  the  careful  weighing  of  probable 
evidence,  must  be  false.  He  believes,  also,  that  to 
doubt,  or  call  in  question,  any  doctrine  laid  Idown  by 
his  Church  imperils  his  everlasting  salvation. 

To  one  holding  these  beliefs,  no  system,  of  University 
Education  can  be  satisfactory  which  is  not  in  the  last 
resort  under  the  control  of  his  Church,  so  that  nothing 
may  be  taught  which  is  opposed  to  its  doctrines,  or 
which  can  terid  to  produce  doubt  or  disbelief  of  any  of 
its  assertions. 

In  the  present  state  of  University  Education  in  Ire- 
land, devout  Catholics  have,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me, 
a rea]  grievance.  The  University  of  Dublin  is  free 
from  the  control  of  any  Cliuroh  or  ecclesiastical  system 
whatever,  and  this  freedom  is  made  a reality  by  the 
fact  that  access  to  the  chief  chamber  of  its  governing 
body,  and  to  the  most  important  portion  of  its  teaching 
staff,  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  competitive  examination, 
which  is  open  to  all  without  regard  to  their  religious 
belief.  The  Royal  University  is  also,  theoretically  at 
^denominational  and  free  from,  the  control  of 
any  Church.  If  devout  Catholics  can  obtain  there  the 
r™  education  which  they  desire,  it  can  only  be  by 
indirect  methods.  I hare  endeavoured  to  state,  as 
c early  as  I can,  the  kind  of  grievance  under  which, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  Catholics  are  really  placed,  because 

good  deal  of  misapprehension  prevails,  I think,  on 

is  subject.  A great  deal  has  been  saild  about  a Pro- 
»swnt  atmosphere  as  being  a grievance  to  Catholics, 
thn  1 1 ^>ro^esbairi  atmosphere  is  meant  freedom  of 
aiH*1  i an<^  investigation,  and  independence  of  ecclesi- 
cal  control,  such  an,  atmosphere  certainly  does  exist, 
m,  • I hope,  always  exist,  in  Trinity  College. 

fr/\m  ^™}osphere  undoubtedly  prevents  Trinity  College 
as  a img  together  satisfactory  to  devout  Catholics 
ex-  , PJa°e  of  education.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cnee  of  a Protestant  atmosphere  means  merely  that 


the  majority  of  the  students  are  Protestants,  and  that 
the  only  place  of  worship,  arid  the  only  Divinity  School, 
are  Protestant,  such  a state  of  things  constitutes,  in  my 
opinion,  no  grievance  at  all.  In  fact,  to  alter  it  rests 
entirely  with  ■Catholics  themselves.  If  this  be  all  that 
is  meant  by  a Protestant  atmosphere,  Catholics  might 
as  reasonably  complain  of  the  Protestant  atmosphere  of 
the  British  army  as  of  the  Protestant  atmosphere  of 
Trinity  College. 

How  far  the  real  grievance  of  Catholics,  in  reference 
to  University  Education,  should  be  remedied  by  the 
State  is  a question  for  politicians.  It  seems,  however, 
in  these  days,  to  be  generally  held  that  if  a large 
portion  of  the  population  desire  something  for  them- 
selves which  can  be  obtained  from  the  State,  and  which 
is  not  injurious  to  others,  their  demands  should  be 
granted.  Of  the  Irish  'Catholics  whom  a University 
Education  would  benefit,  I Ido  not  know  how  many 
belong  to  the  class  I have  called  devout,  but  of  this 
class  there  are,  no  doubt,  very  many  who,  under  exist- 
ing conditions,  are  debarred  from  such  an  education  by 
religious  scruples.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  real 
grievance  of  Catholics  should  be  remedied,  .it  becomes 
a question  how  this  can  be  idone  best. 

It  is,  I think,  obvious  that  the  most  straightforward 
and  satisfactory  course  would  be  to  charter  and  endow 
a University  which  would  be  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy.  ‘Whether  tlie  govern- 
ing body  and  teaching  staff  of  such  an.  institution  were 
subject  or  not  to  religious  tests  would  practically  make 
no  difference.  It  is  only  when  appointments  are  made 
by  competitive  examination  that  the  presence  or  absence 
of  religious  tests  is  of  vital  importance.  Such  an  in- 
stitution as  I have  mentioned  would  satisfy  completely 
the  requirements  of  devout  Catholics,  arid  afford  them 
the  kind  of  education  which  they  desire.  To  make  the 
system  of  University  Education  in  Deland  complete  it 
would,  of  course,  be  necessary  that  there  should  be 
another  University,  free  from  the  control  of  any  Church 
whatever,  where  truth  would  be  sought  by  the  best 
methods  available,  quite  irrespectively  of  any  considera- 
tion as  to  the  orthodox  or  heretical  character  of  the 
results  obtained.  In  this  University  there  should  be  no 
religious  tests  or  disabilities,  and  admission  to  the 
supreme  governing  body  and  teaching  staff  should  de- 
pend simply  on  scientific  and  literary  attainments,  and 
not  in  the  least  on  politics  or  religion.  In  Deland  there 
is,  I believe,  only  one  way  in  which  this  state  of  things 
can  be  secured,  and  that  is,  by  making  open  competitive 
examination  the  only  mode  of  admission  to  the  supreme 
governing  body,  and"  the  principal  port  of  the  permanent 
teaching  staff. 

To  make  the  University  which  I am  describing 
complete,  there  should  be  Schools  of  Divinity  and  places 
of  worship  for  every  Christian  denomination  desirous 
of  having  them,  and  furnishing  a number  of  students 
sufficient  to  make  such  institutions  of  practical  value 
and  justifiable  on  financial  grounds.  This  University 
would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  all  Protestants  whose 
opinions,  are  worthy  of  the  least  consideration,  and  also 
the  requirements  of  those  Catholics  who  prefer  freedom 
of  thought  arid  independence  of  action  to  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  their  Bishops.  It  would  also  serve 
what  is,  from  the  highest  point  of  view,  the  most  im- 
portant end  of  all,  that  is,  to  promote  the  progress  of 
Deland  in  science  and  learning,  and  to  enable  her  to 
hold  a place  among  the  civilized  and  enlightened 
countries  of' the  world. 

To  make  the  University  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin 

Ess  all  the  characteristics  I have  described,  very 
is  required,  in  fact,  I may  say  nothing,  except  the 
co-operation  of  the  various  religious  denominations  in 


Dublin. 
June  12, 19,12. 

His  Honor 
Judge  James 
Johnston 
Shaw,  K.C. 


Francis 
Alexander 
Tarleton, 
Esq.,  sc.D., 

LL.D. 
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Dublin.  Ireland,  and  the  expenditure  of  a certain  amount  of 

— ‘ money.  In  saying  this  I am,  making  no  unfounded 

Jvne  12.  If 02.  assertion,  but  one  based  upon  the  express  statements 

- ~ of  the  Provost  and  Fellows,  Senior  and  Junior,  of 

Trinity  College. 

Mr.  Lecky  in  inis  evidence  (Vol.  II.,  p.  1*61)  quoted 
resolution  passed  by  the  Junior  Fellows  in  March. 


Francis 
Alexander 
Tarleton, 
Esq.,  sc.d.. 


ail.  11*  '11*13  evauuncc  l,  VOi.  11.,  p.  J.O_,  

a resolution  passed  by  the  Junior  Fellows  in  March, 
1901,  and  signed  by  twenty-two  out  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  twenty-five.  The  resolution  was  as  follows: — * 
.“That  the  Junior  Fellows  wish  to  urge  on  the  Board 
the  desirability  of  intimating,  publicly  and  officially, 
to  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  their  readi- 
ness to  provide  facilities  for  the  catechetical  and  reli- 
gious instruction  of  Roman  Catholic  students,  by  lec- 
tures, examinations,  and  the  supervision  of  then- 
religious  observances  by  clergymen  of  their  own  Church, 
and  of  inviting  their  co-operation  in  drawing  up  a 
scheme  for  securing  this.”  The  Board,  in  reply,  sent  to 
each  Junior  Fellow  a printed  document,  stating  that 
they  were  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  sentiments  that 
prompted  the  action  of  the  Junior  Fellows,  but  that 
they  thought  they  would  lay  themselves  open  to  much 
misconstruction  if  they  made  advances  to  the  heads  of 
different  religious  bodies  unless  they  were  given  reason 
to  think  that  they  would  meet  a more  favourable  re- 
ception than  was  given  to  similar  advances  made  be- 
fore. 

The  same  document,  after  mentioning  the  Divinity 
School  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Ireland,  con- 
tains the  statement: — "It  seems,  therefore,  too  ob- 
vious to  need  any  public  announcement,  that  if  any 
other  religious  denomination,  which  also  desired  that 
its  clerical  candidates  should  receive  not  only  theological 
but  also  good  secular  education,  proposed  that  they 
should  receive  that  education  here,  instead  of  being  dis- 
couraged, they  would  be  heartily  welcomed.”  Again, 
farther  on  it  is  said,  “ We  think  it  fair  that  members 
of  other  religions  should  enjoy  any  privilege  which  they 
covet  that  is  already  enjoyed  by  members  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland.” 

On  March  25th,  1901,  the  following  telegram  was 
sent  to  Sir  Edward  Carson  from  the  Provost: — "No 
need  for  interference  of  Commission  with  Trinity  Col- 
lege, which  would  be  ready  at  any  time  to  receive 
favonrabiy  any  proposal  made  directly  to  it,  tending  to 
make  the  College  more  attractive  to  persons  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  ef  Ireland.  If  there  is  any  privilege 
enjoyed  by  members  of  that  Church  which  other  de- 
nominations desire  to  have,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  granting  it.”  3 

This  telegram  was  sent  at  the  beginning  of  the  short 
Easter  vacation,  when  several  of  the  Senior  Fellows 
were  absent  from  Dublin.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
this  that  it  was  sent  from  the  Provost  instead  of  from 
the  Board,  but  two  Senior  Fellows,  and  the  senior  of 
the  Juniors,  were  with  the  Provost  when  the  telegram 
was  written.  B 

I have  sketched  what  I believe  to  he  the  complete 
and  perfect  solution  of  the  religious  difficult  but 
before  I leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  I should  ‘like  to 
o7twet«nS  0f.0ther  Platts  which  have  been  proposed, 
n • the  principal  are:— 1.  The  establishment  in 
^.b-1.n  of  a ^tholic  College  or  Col- 
TrUllfcy  ColleSe  ! 2 the  endowment 
of  a .Catholic-  College  connected  with  the  Royal  Uni- 
veSb/  3‘  ^bhaWnt  in  Ireland  of  three  Uni- 
T Catholic,  one  Protestant  Episcopalian,  and 
one  Protestant  Presbyterian.  ' 

establishment  of  a Catholic  College  in  the 
L Diversity  of  Dublin  has  been  advocated  by  many  whose 
£®J10] “ “£  ability  entitle  their  opinion  to  much  r J 
hafd'ly  think  that  fche  ^sequences 
of  such  a procedure  have  been  thought  out  hy  them  in 
detaal.  If  the  Catholic  College  and  Trinity  College  are 
SrSTS-!  “i  each  following  a, 

aar  *»  *•»»  •?  wn»%  w v»£ 
A*S;,  £ 

ZLTZX'Z  S 

gsiSi 

real  I nlJ  °pen  to  Ejection  is  that  of  a 


beset  with  difficulties,  and  to  involve  disastrous  con 
sequences.  If  by  separate  Colleges  it  were  meant 
merely  that  there  should  be  separate  buildings,  with  place* 
of  worship  attached,  for  the  different  religious  denomi 
nations,  the  plan  might  possibly  be  carried  out  with  no 
evil  consequences.  But  if  this  were  all  that  is  meant 
separate  Colleges  would  be  quite  unnecessary,  as  such 
a plan  could  be  realised  in  Trinity  College  as  at  present 
existing,  and  it  would  require  for  its  accomplishment 
nothing  more  than  the  access  of  a sufficient  number  of 
Catholic  students,  and  the  expenditure  of  money. 

It  is  plain  however,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  case- 
anil  from  the  history  of  the  past,  that  something  very 
different  would  be  required  to  satisfy  the  devout  Catho- 
lic. What  he  desires  is  education  entirely  approved  of 
and  consequently  entirely  under  the  control  of,  hi* 
Church,  m winch  there  will  be  no  taint  of  heresy  and 
no  peril  to  any  of  his  religious  beliefs.  What  the’ Pro- 
testant requires  is  the  free  investigation  of  truth  by 
purely  scientific  methods,  uncontrolled  by  any  Church 
and  without  taking  into  account  the  heretical  or  ortho- 
dox character  of  the  results  obtained. 

With  the  devout  Catholic  the  Church  is  infallible 
and  nothing,  can  be  true  or  worthy  of  consideration 
which  it  demes  or  condemns.  With  the  Protestant  the 
Church  is  fallible,  and  cannot  predetermine  with  cer- 
tainty what  ought  to  be  the  results  of  scientific  investi- 
gation. 

In  the  higher  departments  of  most  subjects  of  educa- 
tion there  are  books  of  great  repute  advocating  pro- 
positions regarded  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
not  un  frequently  by  Protestants  also,  as  heretical.  Such 
books  the  devout  Catholic  seeks  to  avoid,  whilst  the  Pro- 
testant most  commonly  thinks  that  any  study  of  the 
subject  which  does  not  include  them  is  one-sided  and 
incomplete. 

The  two  Colleges  would  differ  then,  not  merely  in  the 
details  of  their  arrangements,  but  in  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  their  systems  of  education  would  be 


To  make  the  University  as  distinguished  from  the- 
Colleges  a reality  there  must  ho  University  examina- 
tions. University  lectures,  and  University  Professors. 

It  would  be  in  the  management  of  the  University  that 
the  evils  of  the  plan  under  consideration  would  appear 
most  conspicuously. 

Most  probably  in  the  great  majority  of  subjects  there 
would  be  a- struggle  over  the  courses  appointed  for  Uni- 
versity Honours.  Trinity  College  would  desire  to  in- 
troduce books  which  the  Catholic  College  would  regard 
as  dangerous  or  heretical,  and  it  would  be  urged  that 
the  salvation  of  the  soul  was  of  infinitely  greater  im- 
portance than  a knowledge  of  the  most  recent  investiga- 
tions  m any  subject.  If  Trinity  College  triumphed, 
tDe  University  courses  would  be  unsatisfactory  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  devout  Catholic;  if  the  Catholic  College 
triumphed,  these  courses  would,  in  the  opinion  of  every 
one  except  the  devout  Catholic,  be  antiquated,  one-sided, 
JJDpeffect.  The  actual  result  would  probably  be 
that  the  University  courses  would  not  be  satisfactory  to 
anyone,  but  would  be  both  feeble  and  unorthodox. 

In  respect  of  the  University  Professors,  the  state  of 
things  would  be,  if  possible,  still  worse.  As  a matter  of 
course,  one-half  of  the  Professors  would  be  Catholic,, 
and  the  other  half  Protestant.  The  result  would  be 
that  when  a Professorship  became  vacant,  the  primary 
question  with  respect  to  a candidate  for  the  post  would 
be,  not  whether  he  was  master  of  the  subject,  hut 
whether  he  was  of  the  right  religion.  One  curious 
effect  of  the  system  would  be  that  a particular  Pro- 
fessorship, as  for  example  the  Professorship  of  Greek,, 
would  always  be  filled  by  a man  of  the  same  religious 
denomination,  no  matter  how  eminent  might  he  the 
scholars  of  a different  way  of  thinking  who  .were  de- 
sirous  of  getting  the  appointment.  There  is  at  present 
existing  an  example  of  an  arrangement  of  this  sort  in 
the  case  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  of  Interme- 
diate Education.  One  of  these  gentlemen  is  required 
to  be  a Classical  expert  and  the  other  a Mathematician. 

-^-ss'stant  Commissioner  must  in  all  prob- 
ability be  always  a Catholic,  and  the  Mathematical  a 
Protestant,  because  when  one  of  the  two  posts  becomes 
vacant,  the  appointment  of  a man  of  a religion  different 
from  that  of  his  predecessor  would  destroy  the  balance. 

Difficulties,  similar  to  those  connected  with  the  courses 
would  arise  in  regard  to  the  lectures.  These  lectures 
^d  be  unsatisfactory  and  dangerous  to  the  devout 
Catholic  if  the  Lecturer,  brought. .forward  evidence  in 
favour  of  propositions  tainted  with  heresy,  or  likely  to 
produce  in  the  mind  of  his- hearers  a doubt  with  respect 
to  any  doctrine  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Ghurch. 
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On  the  whole,  the  University  would,  I am  convinced, 
he  a complete  failure ; it  would  satisfy  no  one  ; it  would 
accentuate  religious  differences ; it  would  render  more 
hitter  the  struggle  between  different  denominations,  and 
1 believe  that  the  final  result  would  be  the  complete 
disappearance  of  high-class  University  Education  from 
Ireland. 

2.  The  next  plan  which  I desire  to  mention  is  the  en- 
dowment of  a Catholic  College  in  connection  with  the 
Royal  University.  Unless  the  constitution  of  that  Uni- 
versity be  very  much  altered,  I have  little  doubt,  that  if 
this  endowment  be  given  on  a scale  which  will  at  all 
■satisfy  Catholics,  the  Catholic  College  will  ultimately 
dominate  the  whole  University,  and  the  result  will  be 
much  the  same  as  if  a Catholic  University  were  char- 
tered and  endowed.  To  me,  however,  it  seems  that  the 
latter  mode  of  procedure  would  be  the  best,  as  it  would 
he  more  satisfactory  to  devout  Catholics,  and  more 
honest  and  straightforward  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

3.  The  last  plan  which  I propose  to  consider  is  the 
establishment  of  three  Universities,  one  Catholic,  one 
Protestant  Episcopalian,  and  one  Protestant  Presby- 
terian. 

The  Protestant  Episcopalian  University  would,  no 
doubt,  be  the  existing  University  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  This  plan  differs  from  that  which  I’have  ven- 
tured to  advocate  in  two  respects.  In  the  first  place  it 
would  make  Trinity  College  a sectarian  institution,  and 
in  the  second  place  it  would  found  another  sectarian 
“University  for  Presbyterians. 

These  two  characteristics  of  the  plan  under  considera- 
tion seem  to  me  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable. 

The  best  thing  which  ever  happened  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege was.  the  abolition  of  its  sectarian  character  by  Faw- 
cett’s Bill.  Anything  which  could  tend  to  bring  it 
under  the  control  of  any  Church  would,  in  my  opinion, 
he  a retrograde  step,  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
•education,  and  ultimately  to  those  of  religion.  Unless 
■the  strongest  and  most  invincible  religious  scruples  be  in 
the  way,,  free  united  education  for  different  denomina- 
tions is  immeasurably  the  best. 

. As  regards  a Presbyterian  University,  I can  see  no 
justification  on  religious  grounds  for  founding  such  an 
Institution.  Presbyterians  are  not  more  infallible  than 
Episcopalian  Protestants,  nor  are  they  more  timid 
about  their  prospects  in  a future  life.  To  place  them 
m a state  of  perfect  and  complete  equality  with  Epis- 
copalians in  Trinity  College,  all  that  is  required  is  a 
Presbyterian  Divinity  School  and  a Presbyterian 
Dliapel.  To  defray  the  expense  of  these  institutions 
would  cost  the  State  far  less  than  the  endowment  of  a 
Presbyterian  University. 

I have  already  quoted  a resolution  of  the  Board,  and 
51  resolution  of  the  Junior  Fellows,  to  show  that  the 
•governing  body  and  teaching  staff  of  Trinity  College  are 
in  favour  of  giving  every  religious  privilege,  which  can 
be  desired,  to  Catholics,  and  all  other  religious  denomi- 
nations ; hut  I desire  to  mention  now  that  Presby- 
renans  and  Methodists  wore  specially  considered  by  the 
iJoard  and  Junior  Fellows.  On  February  13,  1899,  the 
following  resolution  was  passed  at  a meeting  of  tire 
Junior  Fellows 

“ That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Junior  Fellows,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  should 
appoint  representatives  to  confer  with  the  heads  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  of  the  Methodist 
oiiurch,  in  Ireland,  to  ascertain  whether  they  wish  to 
establish  Schools  of  Divinity  in  connection  with 
.minty  College,  and  that  the  Board  should  facilitate 
xiie  foundation  of  such  schools,  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
+ j ^ a sufficient  number  of  students  to  at- 

tend them.” 

^-arci.i;  A1®  Board  directed  a reply  to  be  sent  to 
uni°r  Fellows,  containing  the  following  statement : 
Junim.2  IT  ,1°ar(1  are  “ complete  agreement  with  the 
or  nf  ^at  i*  the  heads  of  the  Presbyterian, 

Scbnnlc  f body  Should  desire  to  establish 

«verv  -Pmni*y  in  connection  with  Trinity  College, 
t/  faciht7  ought  to  be  given  to  them.” 
it  appears  incredible  tw  t* — 
no  . religions  scruples  in  t 
University,  which  must  i 


no  r incrfdiMe  that  Presbyterians,  who  have 
UnivpJ;?,'S  s?,ru,ples  ln  their  way,  could  prefer  a new 
to  acmn-r I'  “nst  rwiuire  a long  period  of  years 

%.  whirl  c.ele]3rity.  to  a University  possessing  the  pres- 
which  is  the  result  of  t.W* 


°*  three  centuries  of  greatness, 
Goldsmith  ^ °f  -Ber^ele5r.  Hamilton,  and  Salmon,  of 
astct  Qf  5ioM00r!'  and  Burke‘  So  far  a«  the  religious 
veSv  R *mcqeUe9tl0n  18  “n^rned,  a Presbyterian  Uni- 
II  ThhQ  • .m®  unnecessary  and  mischievous. 

?« ,W MW*.* 


we  best  ViT,ri  • wmversrcy  naucauon  ot 

conditions  nfv«^lveS  ,ColleSiate  residence,  and  if  the 
of  residence  be  such  as  would  be  tolerated  by 


gentlemen,  the  expense  is  considerable.  It  would  seem 
then  that  the  only  method  practically  possible' of  afford- 
ing University  Education  with  residence  to  a large  por- 
tion of  the  population  is  the  establishment  of  a number 
of  Colleges  in  which  the  social  conditions  would  be  of  a 
comparatively  low  type.  I believe,  however,  that  it  is 
ns  advantage  to  young  men  of  only  average  ability  to 
receive  a University  Education  unless  they  have  con- 
siderable private  resources,  or  unless  their  families  be 
sufficiently  wealthy  to  start  them  in  a profession.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  no  doubt  very  beneficial  to  the 
country  to  increase  the  facilities  afforded  to  young  men 
of  exceptionally  high  ability  to  obtain  a University 
training,  which,  in  their  case,  is  likely  to  lead  to  a bril- 
liant career.  It  is  of  no  small  importance  to  the  rest 
of  the  community,  as  well  as  to  themselves,  that  such 
young  men  should  receive  culture  in  addition  to  know- 
ledge, and  should  acquire  the  ideas  and  habits  of  gentle- 
men. This,  I think,  could  be  brought  about  in  the  best 
manner,  not  by  setting  up  a number  of  inferior  Col- 
leges, but  by  endowing  a number  of  Exhibitions  or 
Scholarships  in  the  two  Universities  which  I have  advo- 
cated. 

III.  The  Question  as  to  the  best  method  of  promot- 
ing higher  technical  instruction. — As  all  objects  of  sense 
are  in  space  and  time,  and  subject  to  their  laws,  the 
science  of  space  and  time,  that  is  Mathematics,  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  accurate  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena. 
Indeed,  as  any  physical  science  approaches  perfection, 
it  tends  to  become  mathematical.  Heat,  Optics,  Elec- 
tricity, Mechanics  are  highly  mathematical,  and 
Mechanism,  or  the  transformation  of  one  kind  of  motion 
into  another,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  mathematical  of  all. 
Hence,  to  be  a really  great  adept  in  any  of  these  de- 
partments of  knowledge,  more  is  required  than  mere 
training  in  a workshop  or  laboratory,  or  than  a mere 
acquaintance  with  machinery.  This  additional  train- 
ing, in  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Physics,  is 
identical  with  an  essential  part  of  the  course  taught  in 
Universities  of  the  existing  type.  In  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  it  seems  to  me  that,  except  it  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary, the  multiplication  of  Universities  is  undesirable. 
To  set  up  a separate  University  devoted  to  the  higher 
technical  instruction  would,  therefore,  I think,  be  a 
mistake. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  would,  no  doubt,  be  a large 
number  of  young  men  desirous  of  acquiring  merely  prac- 
tical skill  without  any  deep  knowledge  of  principles. 

It  seems,  then,  that  any  expenditure  authorised  by 
the  State  might  best  be  utilised  in  setting  up  schools 
or  Colleges  of  technical  instruction,  in  which  peculiar 
facilities  and  advantages  would  be  allowed  to  Univer- 
sity students,  such  as  diminution  of  fees,  and  special 
arrangement  of  courses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Uni- 
versities might  permit  students  working  in  the  Technical 
Schools  to  select  for  their  Arts  course  subjects  con- 
nected wth  their  technical  training,  or  likely  to  be 
useful  to  them  in  their  future  career. 

In  fact,  between  the  Universities  and  the  schools  of 
technical  instruction  there  might  be  a relation  analogous 
to  that  at  present  existing,  in  reference  to  legal  studies, 
between  the  Universities  and  the  Inns  of  Court. 

Before  I conclude  I should  wish  to  be  permitted  to 
refer  to  some  statements,  made  by  previous  witnesses  in 
reference  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  seem  likely 
to  mislead. 

1.  Trinity  College  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Delanv 
(Report,  Yol.  I.,  p.  83,  coL  2,  No.  1263)  as  a single  cleri- 
cal College,  having  the  privileges  and  powers  of  a Uni- 
versity. 

At  present  the  Provost  and  four  of  the  seven  Senior 
Fellows  are  clergymen.  On  the  other  hand,  only  two  of 
the  whole  body  of  Junior  Fellows  are  clergymen,  so  that 
if  the  constitution  of  the  College  remain  unaltered,  it 
is  certain  that  before  very  long  the  majority  of  the 
Board  will  be  laymen. 

The  Board  does  not  constitute  the  whole  governing 
body,  either  for  the  College  or  for  the  University.  This 
body  includes  a second  chamber,  viz.,  the  Council.  The 
majority  of  the  Council  are  at  present  laymen.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  with  the  exception  of  the  Provost, 
are  elected,  and  hold  their  seats  for  only  four  years. 

2.  The  influence  of  the  Divinity  School  has  been  ex- 
aggerated. Dr.  O’Dwyer  (Report,  Vol.  I.,  p.  51,  col.  1) 
spoke  of  there  being  200  or  300  young  clergymen  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Trinity  College.  To  make  this 
statement  agree  with  facts  it  would  be  necessary  to  un- 
derstand  by  the  term  young  clergyman  any  student  in 
the  Divinity  School  or  having  the  intention  of  entering 
it  at  any  future  time.  The  number  of  students  actually 
in  the  Divinity  School  varies  from  110  to  150. 

3.  Dr.  O'Dwyer  attributes  a sectarian  character  to 
the  constitution  of  Trinity  College  in  asserting  (Report 
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Vol.  I.,  p.  13,  col.  1)  that  Trinity  College  is  bound  by 
the  statutes  to  maintain  the  Chapel,  and  maintain  in  it 
2-  the  worship  of  the  Disestablished  Church  in  Ireland, 
and  to  maintain  the  religious  instruction  of  the  students, 
in  stain  pupillari,  in  the  doctrines  of  that  Church. 

This,  I believe,  is  a mistake. 

When  the  statutes  were  revised,  after  Fawcett’s  Act 
became  law.  all  reference  to  the  liturgia  Anglicana  dis- 
appeared. In  the  preamble  to  Fawcett’s  Act,  Trinity 
College  is  described  as  a place  of  religion  and  learning, 
and  in  the  statutes  the  duty  of  observing  Sunday  and 
attending  Divine  Worship  is  enjoined  on  the  students. 
By  Fawcett’s  Act  it  is  provided  that  no  student  can  be 
compelled  to  attend  the  public  worship  of  any  Church, 
sect,  or  denomination  to  which  he  does  not  belong. 

It  thus  appears  that  Fawcett's  Act  and  the  revised 
statutes  are  intended  to  provide  for  a state  of  things  in 
which  there  will  be  religious  worship,  and  religious 
teaching,  in  Trinity  College,  but  not  for  any  particular 
denomination  exclusively. 

4.  Dr.  Delany  (Report,  Vol.  I.,  p.  83,  col.  2)  spoke 
of  the  danger  to  their  faith  to  Catholics  going  to  Trinity 
College,  but  admitted  that  it  was  not  by  any  wilful  or 
voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  their  teachers. 

The  danger  of  which  Dr.  Delany  spoke  is  not,  I think, 
peculiar  to  Catholics,  but  is  one  to  which  every  person 
who  has  been  taught  any  system  of  belief,  is  exposed 
when  his  knowledge  increases,  and  he  comes  to  think 
and  reason  for  himself. 

Protestants,  for  the  most  part,  hold  that  out  of  this 
nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  the  flower  safety,  but  devout 
Catholics  think  otherwise,  and  I have  already  stated 
that  this  belief  on  their  part  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  reasons  why  they  suffer  at  present  under  a real  griev- 
ance. 

5.  Professor  Leebody  (Report,  Vol.  I.,  p.  184,  col.  2, 
No.  3158)  stated  that  for  at  least  one-half  of  its  students 
the  University  of  Dublin  had  always  been  a purely 
Examining  Board. 

The  term  resident  student  is  ambiguous.  Numbers  of 
students  whose  families  live  in  Dublin  attend  lectures 
and  belong  to  College  societies  without  residing  inside 
Trinity  College.  There  are  numbers  of  others  who  at- 
tend one  or  more  tei-ms  of  lectures  during  their  Col- 
legiate course.  During  the  last  five  years  only  11  • 5 
per  cent,  of  the  students  on  the  College  books  have  never 
attended  lectures  or  lived  in  Trinity  College.  Thus  it 
is  only  for  this  number  that  the  University  of  Dublin 
can  be  correctly  described  as  a purely  Examining  Board. 

6.  Dr.  O’Dwyer  (Report,  Vol.  I.,  p.  13.  col.  1)  stated 
that  of  the  students  of  Trinity  College,  86  per  cent,  are 
Episcopalian  Protestants,  6 per  cent.  Catholics,  and 
8 per  cent.  non-Episcopalian  Protestants.  These  num- 

?re  n0^  1u^e  correct.  The  average  percentages  for 
the  last  ten  years  are : —Episcopalian  Protestants 
(Church  of  Ireland),  79-9;  Catholics,  7-8;  Presby- 
terians, Methodists,  and  others,  12-3. 

9908.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy.— I was  much  interested 

with  the  opening  part  of  your  statement,  and  particu- 
larly.  noted  that  you  consider  that  the  atmosphere  of 
trinity  College  would  be  more  accurately  described  as 
an  atmosphere  of  free  thought  than  a Protestant  atmo- 
sphere?— It  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  Protestant. 
If  you  mean  by  Protestant,  non-Catholic,  I should  say 
that  it  certainly  is  Protestant ; but  if  you  mean  by- 
Protestant J 

9909.  At  any  rate,  the  atmosphere  is  non-Catholic?— 
Certainly. 

C«aAnd  is  also  an  atmosphere  of  free  thought?— 

9911.  And  an  atmosphere  where  freedom  of  investiga- 
tion is  encouraged,  you  say,  uncontrolled  by  any  Church, 
and  without  taking  into  account  whither  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  investigator  lead  him  ?— Certainly,  if  he  is 
engaged  in  scientific  investigation. 

9912.  We  have  had  certain  distinguished  scientific 
men,  like  Professor  Tyndall  and  Professor  Huxley,  who 
have  told  us,  with  regard  to  Christianity,  whither  their 
conclusions  led  them,  in  their  published  books  : suppose 
you  had  similar  Professors  in  Trinity  College  pursuing 
their  investigations,  and  arriving  at  agnostic  conclu- 
sions, would  you  consider  these  men  should  be  free  to 
teach  these  agnostic  doctrines  ?-I  don’t  think  these  doc- 
tones,  as  such,  would  come  into  their  lectures  at  all 
They  would  be  free  to  teach  doctrines  which  their 
hearers  might  regard  as  leading  ultimately  to  agnosti- 
cism but  they  would  have  no  means  of  discussing  the 
question  of  whether  Christianity  is  true  or  false,  so 
tjiat  it  could  not  possibly  come  into  a College  lecture 


Besides  this,  it  would  be  altogether  impossible  to  show 
by  a scientific  investigation  that  Christianity  is  false 
Science  can  deal  only  with  what  is  within  the  field  of 
experience.  1 

9913.  Suppose  the  authorities  perceived  that  these 
Professors  were  teaching  doctrines  which  ultimately 
might  lead  to  agnosticism,  would  you  think  they  should 
be  left  uncontrolled?— They  certainly  should  if  their 
teaching  was  restricted  to  questions  within  their  own 
province. 

X!  991rn  1 ?,ou  are  1llite  right,  therefore,  in  saying 
that  Trinity  College  is  no  place  for  devout  Catholics 
meaning  by  that  those  who  yield  obedience  to  the  nastn™ 
of  thoor  Ctarcli;  and  I am  thankful  to  you  for  sa™, 
that  such  people  have  a grievance,  and,  as  you  have  said 
in  effect,  that  the  doors  of  Trinity  College  are  prac- 
tically closed  against  them?— I did  not  say  they  were 
closed. 

9915.  To  devout  Catholics  ? — You  know  questions  such 

as  you  have  been  discussing  could  only  possibly  arise  in 
connection  with  the  highest  department  of  education 
As  regards  the  ordinary  students  they  would  really 
never  turn  up  at  all.  3 

9916.  They  have  actually  arisen  in  educational  in- 
stitutions in  the  past,  and  if  I am  correctly  in- 
formed they  still  arise  frequently  in  educational 
institutions,  and  must  actually  arise  in  places  like 
Trinity  College,  where  there  is  no  authority  to 
check  ^ them  at  any  time,  and  where  they  are  uncon- 
trolled by  any  Church  or  the  representatives  of  anv 
Church.  Therefore,  no  matter  where  tlieir  conclusions 
lead  them,  they  must  be  free  to  teach  and  hold  these 
opinions,  and  that  is  why  I say  Trinity  College,  in  mv 
opinion,  is  no  place  for  a devout  Catholic. 

9917.  Dr  Staricie.— With  regard  to  the  questions  the 
Bishop  has  been  putting  to  you,  I would  just  like  to  ask 
you  a question.  We  cross-examined  on  that  very  sub- 
ject a number  of  witnesses,  some  from  Louvain  Uni- 
TCrsity,  and  others  from  other  Universities,  and  I think 
bather  Delany  himself  among  the  rest,  and,  so  far  as 
I could  grasp  the  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  with 
reference  to  this  subject,  I under-stood  that  the  teaching 
or  1 rofessors  of  Science  was  absolutely  free  in  so  far  as 
they  confined  themselves  to  Science.  Father  Delanv 
told  us  for  instance,  that  a Professor  of  Geology  could 
teach  that  the  world  was  three  hundred  thousand  years 
old,  or  five  million  years  old,  according  to  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  that  so  long  as  he  confined  himself  to  that 
teaching,  no  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  would 
pull  him  up ; but  suppose  he  went  outside  that,  and 
drew  inferences  of  this  kind,  that  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  proved  by  science  that  the  world  was  five  million 
years  old  was  inconsistent  with  the  cosmogony  of  Moses, 
m that  case  Father  Delany  told  us  the  authority  of  the 
Church  would  step  in,  and  say : “ You  are  going  beyond 
the  bounds  of  your  own  province,  but  so  long  as  you 
confine  yourself  to  your  own  science  of  Geology,  we  shaH 
say  nothing  " — would  not  you  agree  with  that  repre- 
sentation  of  Father  Delany  ?— Certainly  ; but  there  is  one 
difficulty  which  that  does  not  appear  to  meet.  Suppose 
oue  of  the  students  says : “ Sir,  does  not  this  theory  dis- 
agree with  the  Mosaic  account”?  What  would  you 
have  a Lecturer  say  in  those  circumstances,  if  he 
thought  it  did  ; would  he  be  obliged  to  say  that  he  de- 
clined to  answer  that  question  ? 

9918.  That  is  a difficulty  which  Father  Delany  should 
be  here  to  answer  ? — Or,  if  he  were  an  orthodox  Catho- 
lic, would  he  be  obliged  to  say  “ things  look  this  way, 
but  I don’t  believe  them  ”?  That  is  the  kind  of  diffi- 
culty which,  it  appears  to  me,  would  arise. 

9919.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — In  your  ideal  Univer- 
sity,  ana  in  Trinity  College,  whatever  conclusions  the 
scientific  investigator  might  arrive  at  in  his  own  mind, 
his  lectures  to.  his  classes  would  be  confined  to  instruc- 
tion in  the  sciences  which  he  was  investigating  ?— Cer- 
tainly. 

9920.  Dr.  Starkie. — That  is  all  I meant.  He  is  un- 
controlled, so  far. 

9921.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy. — He  would  not  be  free 
to  give  expression  to  his  own  doubts  regarding  the  con- 
flict between  the  results  of  his  investigations  and  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity? — Certainly  not,  unless  he 
were  asked. 

9922.  If  he  were  asked? — If  it  were  my  case,  and  a 
student  said  to  me : “ This  thing  you  are  teaching  is  in- 
consistent with  this  particular  dogma,”  I should  say  : 

“ It  is,  in  my  opinion.” 

9923.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — If  it  were  inconsistent? 
— If  it  were. 
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9924.  You  spoke  of  the  prosecution  of  scientific  or  lite- 
rary inquiries  without  reference  to  the  doctrines  of  any 
particular  church.  I presume  that  it  would  be  a breach  of 
discipline  on  the  part  of  any  Professor  of  any  branch  of 
Science  or  Literature,  no  matter  what  conclusions  in  his 
own  mind  his  investigations  had  led  him  to,  when  he  was 
engaged  in  academic  teaching  to  dispute  any  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  ?— I think  it  would  be  going 
outside  his  province. 

9925.  Though  he  himself,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
research,  might  have  arrived  at  certain  conclusions,  he 
would  be,  as  a matter  of  discipline,  obliged  to  confine 
his  teaching  to  the  subjects  that  he  was  appointed  to 
teach  ? — Certainly. 

9926.  And  such  a breach  of  discipline  could  be  dealt 
with  like  any  other  breach  of  discipline  ? — Certainly  ; 
it  would  be  as  if  he  were  to  lecture  on  some  subject  that 
he  was  not  called  on  to  lecture  on. 

9927.  Or  otherwise  to  misconduct  himself  as  a Pro- 
fessor?—Yes. 

9928.  Dr.  Starkie. — From  what  you  have  just  said, 
it  would  appear  that  you  would  agree  with  Dr.  Delany, 
when  he  stated  that  the  duty  of  a historian  or  a scien- 
tist in  a University  is  to  teach  either  History  or  Science 


as  he  knows  it,  subject  to  no  control  or  interference,  but  Dublin. 

that  he  has  no  right  to  go  outside  his  proper  sphere  ? — 

Yes.  June  12,  1902. 

9929.  It  is  his  duty  to  teach  History  or  Science,  or  

any  other  subject  he  is  appointed  to  teach,  and  nothing  Francis 
else? — That  is  exactly  my  opinion.  Perhaps  you  would  Alexander 
allow  me  to  add,  before  I go,  that  there  is  a provision  Tarleton, 
in  the  statutes  against  blasphemy.  I don’t  know  liow  ao-D-> 
that  would  be  interpreted  by  a court  of  law,  but  if  a ' 
man  made  an  aggressive  attack  upon  any  received  doc- 
trine of  Christianity,  though  he  might  consider  it  fol- 
lowed from  something  he  had  arrived  at,  it  might  pos- 
sibly, and  I dare  say  would,  be  held  by  a court  of  law 

that  it  was  blasphemous  ; but  that  is  the  only  provision 
in  the  statutes  which  I know  of  that  directly  bears  on 
this  question. 

9930.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — But  there  are  conceiv- 
able breaches  of  discipline,  not  specially  provided  for  by 
the  statutes  ? — Certainly. 

9931.  And  if  a lecturer  were  to  say  things  offensive 
to  the  beliefs  of  any  of  the  students,  I presume  that 
would  be  considered  a grave  breach  of  discipline  ? — Yes. 

9932.  Or  if  a man,  after  warning,  exceeded  the  due 
performance  of  his  duties  as  Professor,  that  also  would 
be  a breach  of  discipline  ? — Certainly. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Rev.  Matthew  Leitch,  d.d.,  d.lxt.,  President  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly’s  College,  Belfast,  and  Rev.  Matthew 
Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  examined.  Leitch,  d.d 


9933.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Rev.  Dr.  Leitch,  you 
hold  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  in  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity, and  you  are  also  a Doctor  of  Divinity  ? — Yes, 
my  lord. 

9934.  You  are  President  of  the  General  Assembly’s 
College,  Belfast,  and  a Senator  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity?— I am. 

9935.  I believe  you  are  also  Dean  of  Residence  for 
students  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  Church? — Yes. 

9936.  The  Commission  will  be  glad  to  bear  your  views 
on  the  subject  which  they  are  investigating? — I may  be 
permitted  to  mention  what  seem  to  me  some  of  the 
main  defects  of  the  Royal  University  as  at  present  con- 
stituted. 

1.  I need  not  dwell  on  the  defect  which  is  so  generally 
acknowledged,  that  it  is  not  directly  a teaching  Uni- 
versity, but  a mere  examining  Board.  In  any  recon- 
struction of  the  University  it  should  consist  of  Colleges 
which  teach.  Every  Professor  in  these  constituent  Col- 
leges should  be  a University  Professor,  and  as  such 
should  be  on  the  Board  of  University  Examiners.  In 
this  way  jibe  University  examination  should  follow  the 
teaching  of  the  Colleges,  and  not  dominate  it,  as  it  does 
at  present.  Originality  and  independence  in  the  teach- 
ing would  thus  be  preserved  and  mere  cramming  dis- 
couraged. But  there  should  be  also  “ extern  ” Exami- 
ners to  discount  mere  idiosyncrasies  of  Professors,  and 
to  secure  that  the  whole  subjects  in  their  length  and 
breadth  should  be  examined  on.  This  would  be  some- 
thing like  the  system  of  teaching  and  examining  in  the 
University  of  Wales. 

2.  Its  examinations  are  not  satisfactory.—1 There  is 
among  the  students  an  almost  universal  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  examinations.  They  complain  of 
their  unfairness  and  their  uncertainty,  and  the  result 
is  that  a great  number  of  students,  especially  in  the 
North  and  attending  the  Medical  classes,  go  to  Scotland 
or  England  for  their  degrees.  That  one  College  in  Dub- 
lin should  have  one-lialf  of  all  the  University  Exami- 
ners in  eyery  subject  is  not  fair  to  the  students  from 
any  one  of  the  four  provincial  Colleges.  A student 
from  the  Catholic  College  has  always  one-half  of  his 
Examiners  composed  of  liis  own  teachers ; a student 
from  any  other  College  may  have  only  one-fourth,  or 
none  at  all,  of  his  teachers  among  his  Examiners.  The 
system  of  making  the  University  Fellowships  an  in- 
direct endowment  of  the  Catholic  College  may  have  been 
an  arrangement  made  beforehand  between  politicians 
and  ecclesiastics,  but  it  was  not  understood  either  by  the 
House  of  Commons  or  the  country,  when  the  Act  was 
h«ng  passed.  The  Fellowships  should  be  all  given  to 
tne  graduates  of  the  University — as  the  Act  seemed  to 
intend — by  competitive  examinations  as  rewards  of 
ability  and  scholarship. 


3.  The  principle  of  balancing  of  religious  denomina- 
tions against  each  other  on  the  Senate  is  objectionable. 
That  a University  should  be  governed  by  men  who  are 
chosen  because  they  represent  certain  Churches  is,  on 
academic  grounds,  indefensible.  But  the  worst  of  it  is 
that  the  balancing  has  not  been  just.  I am  not  speak- 
ing of  the  balancing  of  Protestant  against  Catholic. 
That  may  he  fair  enough.  If  one  of  the  two  Secre- 
taries is  a Protestant,  the  other  is  a Roman  Catholic ; 
if  the  Chancellor  is  a Protestant,  the  Vice-Chancellor 
is  a Roman  Catholic,  and  the  rest  of  the  Senate  is  simi- 
larly balanced.  But  it  is  of  tlie  Protestant  side  I am 
speaking.  The  Royal  University  was  founded  chiefly  to 
meet  the  educational  wants  of  Roman  Catholics  and 
Presbyterians.  The  Episcopalians  had  Trinity  College, 
and  did  not  need  another  University.  It  would  have 
therefore,  been  only  fair  that  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
graduates  of  the  destroyed  Queen’s  University  should' 
have  the  predominance  on  the  Protestant  side  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  University.  But  instead  of  that 
there  were  only  six  Presbyterians  on  the  whole  Senate, 
and  one  of  the  six  a Professor  in  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, and  only  two  Queen's  University  graduates  on  the 
whole  Senate.  The  Protestant  Secretary  was  an  Epis- 
copalian and  a Trinity  College  man.  Indeed.  Trinity 
College  completely  dominated  the  new  University.  As 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament  constituting  the  University, 
it  was  expressly  enacted  that  the  Senate  should  have- 
regard  to  the  University  of  Dublin  and  Trinity  College, 
so  as  to  avoid  doing  any  injury  to  them  (University 
Education  (Ireland)  Act,  9 — 3),  so  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  University  care  was  taken  of  Trinity  College 
by  putting  the  governmeut  largely  into  the  hands  of 
Senators  and  officials,  who  were  Trinity  College  men 
and  Episcopalians. 

The  Presbyterians,  therefore,  although  they  furnished 
the  large  body  of  the  students,  have  from  the  beginning 
had  practically  no  position  and  no  influence  in  the 
University,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  have  never 
had  any  love  for  it,  and  very  little  confidence  in  it. 

4.  The  last  defect  of  the  Royal  University  of  which  T 
shall  speak  is  that  it  tends  to  accentuate  and  increase 
the  rivalry  and  antagonism  between  the  religious  deno- 
minations in  Ireland.  United  examination  is  not 
united  education,  but  seems  to  produce  the  very  opposite 
results.  United  education,  in  which  studentsbelonging 
to  different  Churches  mix  with  one  another  on  equal 
terras  in  the  playground  and  the  class-rooms  removes 
misunderstandings,  cements  life-long  friendships,  and 
draws  men  together  in  the  brotherhood  of  a common 
affection  for  their  Alma  Mater.  United  examination, 
such  as  the  Royal  University  affords,  produces  un- 
healthy rivalry  and  small  jealousies.  Belfast  students 
think  that  the  students  of  Dublin,  especially  of  Uni- 
versity College,  have  unfair  advantages  over  them  in 
the  examinations ; Roman  Catholic  students  think  that 
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Queen’s  College  students  have  unfair  advantages  over 
them  in  the  large  endowments  of  these  Colleges,  which 
io  they  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy.  And  so  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity, by  breeding  suspicion  aiul  jealousy,  and  provok- 
tvr  ing  an  unliealthy  and  injurious  rivalry,  only  tends  to 
increase  the  antagonism  between  the  denominations  in 
Ireland. 

Most  of  the  defects  of  the  Royal  University  are 
mitigated,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  courtesy  anil  con- 
ciliatory spirit  manifested  by  the  members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  officials  hi  the  working  of  the  University. 
I may  say  that  the  government  of  the  University  is 
practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretaries  and  the 
Standing  Committee  o-f  the  Senate.  The  meetings  of 
the  Senate  are,  for  the  most  part,  formal  meetings  for 
the  registering  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  Standing 
Committee.  They  do  nob,  therefore,  ordinarily  awaken 
very  much  interest.  The  Standing  Committee  really 
does  the  work.  But  the  most  serious  of  the  defects  of 
the  Royal  University  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
task  set  before  it.  For  instance,  the  balancing  of  the 
representatives  of  religious  denominations  seems  a 
necessity  in  a University  that  emlbraces  a College 
governed  by  the  Jesuits,  in  which  naturally  all  interests 
are  subordinated  to  their  Oliureh,  along  with  oilier 
Colleges  established  by  the  State  for  the  education  of  all 
tihe  members  of  the  community.  Such  defects  could  not 
be  removed  without  a radical  reconstruction  of  the 
University.  The  real  remedy  for  all  these  evils,  which 
se^m  essentially  inhoient  in  the  present  eonstitu  don  of  the 
Royal  University  would  be  such  a radical  reconstruction 
of  ii.  as  would  make  it  a teaching  University,  consisting 
of  Colleges  which  are  all  enidowed  directly  by  the  State, 
and  which  are  all  open  with  equal  privileges  to  all 
members  of  the  State  (men  and  women)  irrespective  of 
their  religious  faith,  and  which  in  their  government  are 
not  under  the  domination  of  any  Church.  In  order  to 
make  these  constituent  Colleges  of  the  University  ac- 
ceptable and  attractive  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  they 
should  not  be  exactly  the  same  as  nhe  present  Queen’s 
Colleges.  I would  suggest  the  following  modifications  : 

1.  The  provision  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  for  the  sus- 
pension or  removal  of  any  Professor  who  teaches  nnv- 
tmng  that  is  contrary  to  the  faith,  or  “injurious  or 
disrespectful  to  the  religious  convictions,”  of  any  of 
his  students,  should  be  strengthened,  so  as  more  effec- 
tively to  safeguard  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  students 
of  any  Church.  Representatives  of  eneh  Church  should 
be  the  judges  of  wliat  is  contrary  to  the  faith  of  that 
Church. 

2.  More  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
moral  and  religious  oversight  of  the  students  by  the 
authorities  of  their  own  Churches.— -The  present  system 
of  Deans  of  Residences  is  not  very  effective,  though  I 
must,  say  that,  as  far  ns  my  knowledge  goes  of  the 
students  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  there  is  no  anti- 
religions  feeling  among  them.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  on  the  whole  a healthy  moral  and  religious’ tone  in 
t 'e  C ollege.  'But  I think  that  in  some  way  more 
.mmivagemenb  should  be  given  to  the  Churches 'to  look 
after  the  religion  and  morals  of  their  own  students. 

3.  Tt  may  he  necessary  in  some  of  the  Colleges,  to 
have  two  Professors  of  Philosophy.  Philosophy  might 
include  the  Philosophy  of  History.  The  facts  of  His- 
tory may  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

T IMtfion  of  government 

1 think  the  Col.eges  should  ultimately  become,  to  a 
great  extent,  self-governing.  For  a time  the  Professors 
n iirht  he  appointed  by  the  Crown.  Self-aovemment 
should  come  gradually,  and  no  College  “should  be 
governed  m the  interests  of  a denomination. 

2irrA  to,the  c^iculum  of  study,  each  College 
sho.  d have  a large  measure  of  freedom  in  arranging 
for  its  own  Pass  and  Honour  examinations.  But  a few 
of  the  highest  prizes  should  be  given  by  the  University 
on  examinations  conducted  wholly  by  extern  examiners7 
* “S  *1°  °^eotlon  to  a State-endowed  College  being 
governed  by  Roman  Catholics,  if  the  members  of  the 
governing  body  are  not  appointed  directly  or  indirect’v 
hv  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  to  represent  the 
interests  of  that  Church.  If  the  members  of  the 

I Ihru'ldg  bfdy  °f  j ^°lleRe  were  a11  Roman  Catholics 
nofc  regard  it  ns  a (denominational  College  if 
l L ™ f.pprn,ed  s»lel7  on  educational,  and  not 
on  ece  esiastical,  grounds.  For  example,  if  thev  were 

Sir416'1’  as  Srnd,iates  selected  by  oom- 

petitire  examination  for  their  learning  and  ability 
some  of  them  selected  by  vote  as  representatives  of  all 
the  graduates,  and  some  of  them  selected  as  represen- 


tatives by  some  local  non-ecclesiastical  bodies,  I should 
not  regard  a College  governed  by  them,  even  thouuh 
all  Catholics,  as  denominational.  If,  on  the  other  hand 
* O’f**’  is  f“*f  br  "tt;"  selected  Ijj-  the  Bisw' 
and  by  the  clerical  heads  of  Secondary  Schools  or  bv 
the  Irish  Government  at  the  suggestion  of  tho  authorities 
of  I ho  Church,  I .should  regard  that  College  even 
though  all  the  governing  body  were  laymen,  as  a de 
noniinatiunal  College  governed  for  tlic  interest*  of  a 
•Church,  and  not  for  the  interests  of  the  (whole  com 
uumity. 

If  some  such  modifications  weio  made  to  meet  the 
objections  which  are  made,  especially  by  the  authorities 
of  tho  Roman  Catholic  Church,  against  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges, 1 should  not  despair  of  that  Church  yet  acceptin'-" 
a system  of  undenominational  education.  This  system 
did  not  get  a fair  chance  of  success  in  Ireland  at  the 
tune  of  the  founding  of  tlic  Queen's  Colleges  and  the 
Queen’s  University.  Several  circumstances  conspired  to 
turn  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
against  them.  (1).  The  members  of  that  Church  were 
only  for  a short  tunc  emancipated  from  tho  Penal  Laws 
and  were  naturally  suspicious  that  mixed  education 
was  only  another  and  more  subtle  means  of  destrovim- 
iheir  faith.  (-2).  At  that  time  the  Irish  Church ’was 
richly  endowed  by  the  State,  and  Roman  Catholics 
were  naturally  dissatisfied  that  no  money  whatever  was 
given  to  their  Church  for  education  in  connection  with 
the  Queen’s  Colleges.  (3).  The  authorities  at  Rome 
were  alarmed  at  tho  recent  outbreaks  throughout 
Europe  of  revolutionary  ideas  hostile  to  their  Church 
and  to  all  religion.  They  associated  the  unsectarinn 
education  offered  them  in  Ireland  with  the  secular  and 
atheistic  movement  in  Europe.  (4).  The  Irish  Bishops 
were  thou  contemplating  the  setting  up  in  Ireland  of  a 
Catholic  University  modelled,  after  Louvain.  (5).  Bad 
feeling  was  excited  between  England  and  the  Vatican 
over  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles. 

Ail  these  unfavourable  circumstances  at  the  time 
conspired  to  lead  the  authorities  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
to  decide  against  the  system  of  education  embodied  in 
the  Queen’s  Colleges.  But  they  did  not  arrive  at  this 
decision  without  much  hesitation,  and,  fur  a time, 
serious  division  of  opinion.  It  seems  even  probable 
tlml.  if  some  concessions  had  been  made  the  decision 
might  have  been  in  favour  of  the  expediency  of  falling 
m with  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

But  none  of  these  unfavourable  influences  now  oper- 
ate. Intelligent  Roman  Gatlin]  ies  do  not  now  suspect 
that  mixed  education  is  a deep  scheme  designed  to 
undermine  their  faith.  Chiefly  to  please  Roman  Catho- 
lics, the  Irish  Church  has  been  disestablished,  and  with 
their  hearty  support  a new  policy  for  Ireland  has  been 
adopted,  according  .to  which  no  State  endowment  is 
given  to  any  religious  denomination.  To  endow  de- 
nominational Colleges  and  Universities  would  be  a re- 
versal oF  that,  policy,  and  would  be  a return  to  the 
policy  of  indiscriminate  endowment  of  all  religions 
which  has  been  rejected  by  the  nation. 

No  doubt,  the  Roman-  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  still 
an  educational  grievance — and  the  Presbyterians  have 
the  very  same — in  the-  connection  of  Trinity  College 
with  the  disendowed  Irish  Church  ; but  this  is  only  a 
belated  survival  of  tho  times  of  Protestant  establish- 
ment and  ascendancy ; and  Trinity  College  has  been 
gradually  liberalising  itself,  and  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be 
more  completely  set  free  from  connection  with  any 
Church.  It  see-ms  to  me  bettor  to  be  patient  with 
Trin-ity  College  in  this  process,  than  to  take  an  irre- 
vocable step  towards  a policy  that  would  be  disastrous 
to  religion,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  tho  community, 
the  indiscriminate  endowment  of  all  religions  in  Ire- 
land. 

As  the.  representatives  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
before  this  Commission  have  advocated  a system  of 
non-denominational  education  for  Ireland,  and  as  this 
attitude  of  Presbyterians  lias  been  misunderstood,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  give  my  view  of  the  attitude  of 
our  Church  on  this  question. 

Our  ideal  of  education  is  not  that  of  Colleges  and 
sdionls  in  which  education  is  divorced  from  religion. 
We  believe,  that  the  more  close’- v they  are  associated 
the  better,  it  will  be  both  for  education  and  religion. 
We  recognise,  along  with  Roman  Catholics  and  others, 
the  danger  to  young  people  at  school  or  College  of 
exposing  them  to  influences  hostile  to  religion.  We  are 
specially  sensible  of  the  danger  to  which  our  students 
are  exposed  in  Colleges  where  the  appointment  of  Pro- 
fessors is  not  under  the  control  of  our  Church.  But 
we  seem  to  diffw  ptr-man  Catholics  in  our  greater 
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that 


and  I 
been  given  before 
witnesses,  such  as 
Dr.  Wliitla.  1 have 


confidence  that  religious  faith  is  able  to  withstand  the 
ordinary  perils  of  mixed  education,  and  that  the  re- 
ligious faith  and  moral  character  which  has  been  de- 
veloped in  the  open  air  of  intellectual  and  religious 
freedom,  will  prove  better  able  to  withstand  the  temp- 
tations of  life,  than  those  which  have  grown  up,  like 
hot-house  plants,  in  die  eloso  atmosphere  of  denomi- 
national. institutions. 

But  the  chief  reason  why  Presbyterians  encourage 
their  young  people  to  run  the  risk  of  mixed  education 
is,  that  wo  believe  it  to  be  for  the  general  good 
of  our  country.  Owing  partly  to  the  unfortunate  his- 
tory of  Ireland,  with  ils  penal  laws  and  persecutions, 
and  partly  to  the  temperament  of  the  Irish  people’ 
religious  antagonism  and  sectarian  animosity  are  par- 
ticularly stioug  anil  active  in  Ireland."  Within 
they  have  greatly  increased, 

similar  personal  testimony  has 
the  'Commission  by  other 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  and 

no  doubt  that  sectarian  educa- 
wliile  it  may  he  partly  the  effect,  is  also  largely 
the  cause  of  this  increase  of  sectarian  bitterness  and 
strife.  The  disgraceful  riots  in  Belfast,  and  the  re- 
ligious bigotry  and  intolerance  manifested  in  Sligo  and 
Limerick,  and  indeed  generally  throughout  Ireland, 

are,  to  a large  extent.,  the  natural  product  of  a system 

of  education  that  separates  the  people  of  Ireland,  during 
the  whole  Period  from  childhood  to  manhood,  info 
hostile  denominational  camps.  This  system  naturally 
and  necessarily  produces  misunderstandings,  suspicions, 
antagonism,  and  hatred.  We  need  not-,  therefore,  be 
surprised  that,  'brought  up  from  infancy  under  this 
system,  ignorant  Protestants  look  on  Roman  Catholics 
as  sheer  idolaters,  and  ignorant  Catholics  look  on 
Protestants  as  infidels,  with  whom  any  intercourse  is 
perilous  to  their  faith  and  morals.  As  long  as  this 
system  continues,  there  never  can  be  peace  in  Ireland. 
The  State,  by  paying  for  it,  is  only  adding  to  the 
difficulties  of  governing  the  country,  and  hindering  its 
peace  and  industry.  Presbyterians  are,  on  this  ac- 
count, opposed  to  all  State  endowment  of  denomina- 
tional education,  and  they  maintain  that,  while  every 
Church  may  he  left  free  to  have  its  own  educational 
policy,  and  every  individual  conscience  left  free  to 
adopt  that  policy,  the  State  ought  not  to  endow  with 
puhlio  money  sectarian  education,  which  is  so  in- 
jurious to  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  whole  community. 

Ii;  has  been  stated  that  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
while  opposed  to  (he  endowment  of  a Catholic  Uni- 
versity, is  not,  or  not.  so  .much,  opposed  to  the  endow- 
ment of  a College  governed  by  Catholics  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  University.  As  far  as  I know  the 
views  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  it  regards  the  en- 
dowment of  a Roman  Catholic  College,  which  would 
dominate  the  Royal  Universiiy,  as  still  more  objection- 
abm  than  that  of  a separate  Catholic  University.  In 
a Catholic  University  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  would 
bare  the  complete  control  of  the  education  of  its  own 
people ; but  in  a well-endowed  Catholic  College,  which 
would  dominate  the  Royal  University  (and  it  wouM 
necessarily  do  so),  it  would  have  the  control  also  of 
the  education  of  Presbyterians.  As  it  is.  the  Presby- 
terians have  little  influence  in  the  Royal  University, 
and  from  the  beginning  none  of  its  arrangements  have 
teen  made  to  suit  them.  But  with  a well-endowed 
college,  and  a correspondingly  larger  control  of  the 
Mtate  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  all  the 
courses  of  study,  and  all  the  examinations,  would  be 
hi  a v their  College  and  their  Church.  We 
j emid  he  completely  swamped  in  such  a University. 

11  ”e  a £reai;  and  manifest  injustice  to  give  us ' 
pwchcally  i10  C011'trf|l  the  education  of  our  students, 
hr  ni  v us  nn<*  foot  to  a University  governed 
fr  a ^lurc‘l  whose  ideals  of  education  are  so  different 
. ours-  ^]'is  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  for  us  the 
the  tt  • . *ke  solutions  that  have  been  proposed  of 

the  University  problem.  . 

’ ^ref°re’  we  should  be  reduced  to  a choice  be- 

‘..7.  ■Mr-  Balfour’s  scheme  of  founding  two  new  Uni- 
enniiw  anf*  the  other  scheme,  of  endowing  and 
fw  n on.  Kcal®  trf  Trinitv  College,  a College 
ws  i°i  'n  connection  with  the  Royal  University, 
snouia  certainly  prefer  Mr.  Balfour’s.  If,  in  spite 


of  our  opposition,  a Cathulic  University  be  established, 
we  sliou.d  claim  a University  in  Belfast,  and  the  Pres- 
byterians would  have  a right  to  the  same  privileges  in 
it  which  Reman  Catholics  would  have  in  tlieir  Uni- 
versity, and  which  Episcopalians  practically  now  enjoy 
in  Trinity  College. 

But-,  even  if  this  right  were  admitted,  I do  not  think 
that  Presbyterians  ought  to  ask,  or  would  ask,  that  this 
■Northern  University  should  be  governed  by  their 
Church.  They  would  demand  that  it  be  a self-govem- 
nig  University,  and  that  its  Professors  should  not  be 
appointed  by  Dublin  Castle,  but  by  some  boldv  repre- 
senting the  graduates,  the  Professors  of  each  faeuliv, 
and  perhaps  some  local  interes;®.  (But  they  wouid 
desire  to  keep  it  as  free  and  as  open  on  equal  terms 
to  all  denominations  as  Queen’s  College,  Belfast  is 
now. 

If  such  a University  were  founded  in  Belfast,  I think 
that  Presbyterians  would  first,  ask  that  it  should  lie 
united,  on  fair  terms,  in  the  University  of  Dublin  with 
Trinity  College,  that  thus  there  might  be  one  common 
University  for  all  the  Protestants  of  Ireland.  But  if 
tins  request  were  refused,  and  the  Presbyterian  idea  of 
united  education  eouldnot.be  carried  into  effect-,  because 
no  others  would  unite  with  them,  I should  not  despair 
of  our  being  able  to  build  up  a successful  University 
in  the  North,  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  late  Qin-en’s 
University,  but  with  full  powers  of  self-government. 

The  College  in  Belfast  needs  to  be  developed  in  two 
directions.  I11  a large  centre  of  inHnslrv  like  Belfast, 
there  is  need  and  room  for  a strong  Faculty  of  Com- 
merce and  Manufactures.  And  there  is  equal  need 
for  the  development  of  its  literary  and  scientific  side. 
Its  work  has  hitherto  bepn  limited  chiefly  to  giving 
such  an  education  as  will  fit-  men  for  the  professions,  for 
the  higher  departments  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  fur 
proceeding  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  the  higher 
branches  of  Science  and  Literature.  It  has  been' too 
much  limited  to  elementary  work.  There  is  great  need 
of  some  provision  for  encouraging  the  best  students  to 
continue  at  the  College  after  graduation.  There  should 
be.  more  valuable  Senior  Scholarships,  and  some  Fellow- 
ships, to  keep  the  best  men  at  the  College  teaching 
or  doing  original  work.  There  should  also  be  assisiant 
Professors  in  every  subject.  At  present  the  Professor 
is  so  occupied  in  instructing  The  general  body  of  stu- 
dents, that  he  cannot  give  time  and  attention  to  ad- 
vanced students,  either  in  the  way  of  teaching  or 
tutorial  supervision. 

Whatever  settlement  mav  be  now  made  of  University 
Education  in  Ireland,  it  should  give  some  grounds  for 
confidence  that  it  will  be  permanent.  Ever  since  the 
high-handed  destruction  of  the  Queen’s  University, 
when  it  had  alreadv  won.  in  a-  hard  fight.  a splendid 
success,  and  was  doing  its  best  work,  there  has  been 
in  the  community  a painful  sense  of  the  insecurity  of 
all  educational  institutions  that  are  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State.  This  sense  of  instability  is  at 
present  killin'?  the  Belfast  Collecre,  and  the  last  blow 
seems  to  be  this  Royal  Commission.  Students  will 
not  go  to  a College  or  University  which  they  think  has 
no  permanence,  and  which  tlier  believe  will  at  any 
time  he  sacrificed  to  political  expediency,  or  thrown  iut 
a sop  to  anv  part-v  that  persistently  demands  its  de- 
struction. Whatever  settlement  he  now  made  of  Uni- 
versity Education  in  Ireland,  it  on  edit  to  have  in  it  the 
elements  of  permanence  arid,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
finalitv. 

9937.  Professor  Dickw. — Ton  are  strongly  opposed 
to  the  endowment  of  a denominational  College  in  con- 
nection with  the  Royal  University  ? — Yes. 

9938.  I observe  von  do  -not  provide  for  any  Collegiate 
institution  in  Dublin? — Well.  T would  not  object  to 
that.  I would  not  ohjeet  to  a College  in  Dublin.  That 
is  a matter  for  the  Dublin  people. 

9939.  At  present,  as  yon  are  aware,  there  is  a College 
in  Dublin,  which  is  indirectly  endowed,  through  the 
Royal  University? — Yea. 

9940.  Would  you  propose  anything  to  take  the  place 
of  that  College? — I think  that  endowment  was  pot  in- 
tended. I think  that,  should  cease,  due  regard,  of  course, 
being  had  to  vested  interests,  and  they  might  have  a 
complete  College  in  Dublin,  something'  like  any  of  the: 
Queen’s  Colleges,  instead  of  it. 

9941.  Undenominational ?— Undenominational^ 


Ddbijn. 
June  12, 1902. 

Rev.  Matthew 
Leitch,  d.d. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 


Ddbi.ih. 


Count  Mooke,  d.i.,  Mooresfbii,  Tipperary,  examined. 


June  12, 1902.  9942.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. —Count  Moore,  you  are  a 

Deputy-Lieutenant  of  the  County  Tipperary  ?— Yes,  my 

Count  Moore,  lord. 

d.i..  9943,  You  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 

Irish  life,  and  have  given  attention  to  the  University 
Question,  I understand  ?— Yes,  my  lord. 

9944.  Kindly  give  us  your  views  on  the  subject? — 
The  first  question  is  whether  the  existing  opportunities 
for  the  higher  education  of  Catholics  outside  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  are  sufficient.  To  this  question  I an- 
swer emphatically,  no.  There  is  no  place  of  higher 
studies  in  this  country  where  I,  as  a father,  would  send 
my  son  without  serious  conscientious  objection.  There 
is  no  opportunity  of  University  Education  in  its  high 
and  lofty  sense,  available  for  Catholics  in  this  coun- 
try. By  University,  I mean  a place  of  universal  learn- 
ing, where  all  human  knowledge  in  its  different 
branches  would  be  taught,  where  the  most  eminent  men 
would  occupy  the  Professorial  Chairs  on  the  grounds 
of  merit  alone,  merit  in  the  sense  of  intellectual  attain- 
ments and  in  the  honourable  tenor  of  their  lives,  and 
where  the  students  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Pro- 
fessors not  merely  during  the  lecture  hours,  but  where, 
by  residential  and  Collegiate  life,  they  would  be  brought 
into  constant  touch  with  the  best  and  most  highly- 
trained  intellects,  and  drink  in,  as  it  were,  those  ideas 
of  refinement  and  those  orderly  habits  of  mind  which 
form  the  true  ground  work  of  education.  The  Catholic 
father  knows  that  he  has  an  absolute  right  to  bring  up 
his  son  in  his  own  religion  as  he  was  brought  up  him- 
self. You  cannot  ask  him  to  accept  a system  that  is 
secular,  in  -which  liis  religion  is  prescribed,  whilst  Pro- 
testantism is  honoured  and  exalted  in  the  great  Uni- 
versities of  the  country,  both  in  Ireland  ana  in  Great 
Britain  ; and  no  system  will  satisfy  us  in  this  country 
which  does  not  cease  to  ignore  our  religious  feelings, 
and  which  does  not  put  our  religion  in  such  a position 
as  to  be  respected,  and  protected  from  hostile  influences. 

I pass  by  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  Our  objections  to  them 
I need  not  go  into.  "With  regard  to  Trinity  College,  I 
believe  it  is  outside  the  scope  of  your  inquiry ; but  as 
long  as  Dr.  Traill  and  Dr.  Mahaffy  speak  in  sucli  terms 
of  contempt  of  ns  Catholics  and  of  all  we  hold  most  dear, 
it  is  impossible  to  expect  any  self-respecting  Catholic 
to  send  bis  son  there.  The  July  number  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  1901,  contains  an  article  by  Dr. 
Mahaffy,  in  which  he  laments  the  fact  that  we  Catho- 
lics are  not  still  worshipping  in  mud  cabins,  as  we  were 
doing  not  long  ago,  and  bitterly  regrets  the  existence  of 
those  Religious  Orders  which  have  given  our  children 
all  the  education  we  have  a chance  of  getting.  Again, 
I ask,  how  in  such  circumstances  can  a self-respecting 
Catholic  father  send  his  son  to  Trinity  College  with 
such  active  hostility  raging  against  his  faith?  It  is 
useless  to  taunt  us  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
ask  us  why  what  is  good  enough  for  Catholics  in  Eng- 
land is  not  good  enough  for  Irish  Catholics.  In  the 
first  place,  English  Catholics  are  obliged  to  go  to  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge,  or  forego  for  ever  all  hope  of  Uni- 
versity Education.  It  was  not  likely  that  England 
would  start  a separate  University  for  them,  with  their 
small  numbers.  They  had  therefore,  no  alternative. 
Again,  the  circumstances  are  entirely  different.  The 
English  Catholic  goes  up  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  al- 
ready well  educated  in  his  religion  ; he  goes  up  on  a 
footing  of  absolute  equality,  socially  and  politically, 
and  this  is  a very  great  matter.  There  is  no  racial  or 
-political  strife  going  on  in  England  which  provokes  men 
on  both  sides  to  say  hard  things,  and  creates  an  atmo- 
sphere, certainly  of  political,  and  I think  I may  say, 
-even  of  religious  antagonism.  How  anyone  can  com- 
pare the  case  of  a young  Catholic  Englishman  of  good 
family  and  easy  circumstances,  and  well  educated  in 
his  religion,  going  to  Oxford,  with  that  of  a farmer’s 
son  coming  up  here  from  a remote  part  of  the  country, 
with  only  a scanty  and  hurried  preparation,  I cannot 
understand.  In  going  to  the  existing  institutions  in 
Ireland,  the  young  Catholic  is  plunged. at  once  into  a 
hostile  atmosphere,  where  he  is  likely  enough  to  be  the 
butt  of  a good  deal  of  ridicule  on  account  of  his  countri- 
fied appearance  and  manners,  and  it  only  wants  an  un- 
scrupulous Professor  of  History  to  make  him  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  his  religion,  of  his  people,  and  his  race. 
For  thjpe  reasons,  I submit  there  is  no  parity  between 
the  case  of  the  English  University  and  the  Irish  Uni- 
versity. Under  some  circumstances  I would  be  very- 
glad  to  send  a son  of  mine  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

Now,  as  to  the  next  point  to  which  I wish  to  refer,  I 
think  you  have  already  had  evidence  with  regard  to  the 


Medical  School  in  Cecilia-street,  so  that  I need  not  go 
into  it  in  detail ; but  I would  like  to  draw  attention  to 
the  immense  increase  in  the  number  of  students  attend- 
ing it.  In  1884-1885,  there  were  109  ; in  1889-1890,  the 
number  rose  to  153  ; in  1894-1895,  it  was  203 ; and  in 
1900-1901  it  was  260.  In  fact,  the  lecture  rooms  are  now 
so  crowded  that  the  lectures  have  to  be  repeated  three  or 
four  times.  Comparing  it  with  all  the  other  Medical 
Schools  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Cecilia-street  was  last 
year  exceeded  by  only  four  schools — those  of  Gny’s, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Cambridge.  Evidence  as'  to 
the  success  of  the  Cecilia-street  students  has  been  al- 
ready given  you.  It  has  been  especially  remarkable  in 
this  respect,  that  every  single  Studentship  in  Biology 
in  the  Royal  University  has  been  won  by  students  of 
that  school.  I merely  mention  these  facts  to  show  that 
whenever  Catholic  religious  feelings  are  duly  consulted, 
a great  expansion  may  be  looked  for  in  the  educational 
state  of  the  country. 

I would  now  wish  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  upon 
the  mischievous  effect  on  the  relations  between  England 
and  Ireland  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  There  is 
no  subject  in  which  England  should  be  more  sincerely 
anxious  than  to  see  these  two  countries  drawn  together 
upon  a basis  of  justice  and  equality,  and  the  relations 
of  the  countries  consolidated.  I say  that  the  intellectual 
starvation  of  Catholics  is  a cruel  bar  and  hindrance  to 
the  harmonious  relations  which  ought  to  exist.  The  fact 
that  so  many  thousands  of  Irishmen  have  been  driven  to 
America  and  England  in  this  starved  state  as  regards 
education,  which  has  placed  them  in  a position  of  in- 
feriority in  those  countries,  is  one  that  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered. We  know  the  condition  of  so  many  thousands 
of  Irish  in  their  miserable  dwellings  in  Liverpool  and 
London.  This  is  largely  to  be  attributed  to  their  intel- 
lectual starvation.  The  result  is  that  when  they  go  to 
these  countries  they  find  themselves  in  a position  of  in- 
feriority, hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  Then 
there  is  a dangerous  class,  that  enterprising  class  of 
men  who  by  their  brains  in  journalism,  or  by  their  com- 
mercial talents,  raise  themselves  to  a high  position,  and 
with  embittered  feelings  towards  the  English  Govern- 
ment, resent  the  fact  that  they  have  never  had  a 
liberal  education.  I was  talking  recently  to  some 
friends  in  America,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
at  the  bottom  of  the  anti-English  feelings  in  America 
was  the  fact  that  the  prosperous  American  Irish- 
man, the  man  who  had  made  money,  was  unable 
to  take  the  place  he  felt  himself  entitled  to  take  in  social 
life.  I mention  this  matter,  because  I think  it  is  the 
desire  of  this  Commission  to  remove  any  grievance 
which  tends  so  much  to  breed  disunion  and  ill-feeling 
between  the  countries.  This  intellectual  starvation, 
this  absence  of  education,  leaves  a deep  sense  of 
grievance  in  the  minds  of  many  men  who  are 
struggling  to  rise,  and  who  have  already  created  for 
themselves  a competence,  and  wish  to  occupy  a good 
social  position  in  the  world.  Another  mischievous  ef- 
fect has,  I understand,  been  brought  before  you,  and  I 
won’t  allude  to  it — the  absence  of  Catholics  fit  by  educa- 
tion to  take  even  very  moderate  posts  in  the  police  and 
administration  of  the  country. 

Now,  as  to  the  Catholic  desire  for  education.  I came 
over  to  live  in  Ireland  as  a young  man  with  almost  al- 
together an  English  training.  I found  a great  many 
things  which  struck  me  as  quite  different  from  what  I 
had  been  accustomed  to.  I was  very  much  struck  by  the 
desire  for  education  that  was  exhibited.  I always  oc- 
cupied a moderate  position  in  politics,  and  people  would 
perhaps  tell  me  more  than  they  would  to  others ; per- 
haps I have  more  the  ear  of  the  shopkeepers  and  farmers 
than  most  men,  and  I have  been  deeply  touched  by  the 
great  sacrifices  made  by  farmers  and  others  for  the  sake 
of  the  education  of  their  children.  I know  many  cases 
of  farmers  in  my  own  district,  and  of  shopkeepers  down 
in  Clonmel,  a town  which  I represented  for  many  years, 
making  the — for  them — most  wonderful  sacrifices  for 
the  education  of  their  children.  I know  instances  of 
these  children  walking  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  a day 
to  try  to  get  some  little  better  education  than  was  af- 
forded by  the  very  unsatisfactory  National  Schools  that 
we  have  in  my  part  of  the  country ; and  in  other  cases 
also  I found  these  children  travelling  long  distances  by 
train  and  I have  heard  the  bitter  complaints  of  parents 
that  they  had  no  outlet  for  their  children,  and  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  They  could  not  leave  the 
farms  to  all  of  them  ; they  had  no  positions,  no  outlets 
for  them  to  fill,  and  the  only  course  left  open  to  them 
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was  to  send  them  to  America.  Then  I noticed,  coming  to 
this  country,  a singularly  beautiful  characteristic  among 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  that  is  their  wonderful 
family  union  ; the  fact  that  the  man  that  was  brought 
Tip  by  the  savings  and  hard  sweat  of  his  father  and 
mother  to  a profession,  worked  and  toiled  for  the  rest 
of  the  family,  and  remained  unmarried,  without  any 
attempt  to  provide  for  himself,  until  well  on  to  middle 

2ife all  these  things  point  to  a great  desire  of  the 

people  to  raise  themselves,  and  to  a very  great  griev- 
ance not  a grievance  in  the  mouths  of  popular  politi- 
cians, but  still  a grievance  deeply  felt  among  the  think- 
ing, and  sober,  and  laborious  people  of  the  country. 
And  now  I come  to  the  point  with  regard  to  the  solution 
of  this  University  Question.  I follow  very  closely  the 
views  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  after  reading  very 
carefully  all  the  evidence  that  has  been  law  before  you, 
without  any  communication  with  any  person — I hap- 
pened to  be  away  at  the  time,  and  had  leisure  while 
travelling  in  the  Mediterranean  to  read  the  very  volu- 
minous evidence,  and  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron’s  statement,  and  I follow  him  very  much 
in  that  solution  which  lie  should  wish  to  see  adopted. 

I should  like  to  see  an  autonomous  College  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  for  Catholics,  so  constituted  in  its 
governing  body  as  to  command  the  sympathy  and  loyal 
support  of  the  Catholic  people,  preponderating^  lay  in 
its  constitution,  but  with  a small  minority  of  Bishops, 
whose  views  would  be  supreme  in  faith  and  morals  ; 
not  more  religious  in  its  statutes  than  the  Colleges  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  ; the  two  Colleges  to  be  linked 
together  by  a small  Board  of  “ Curators  ” — I think  that 
wns  the  word  Dr.  Mahaffy  used — representing  both  Col- 
leges, and  with  one  or  two  outsiders,  if  necessary, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  guarding  against  unfair  com- 
petition, and  keeping  up  the  standard  of  education  to  a 
certain  fixed  level.  It  might  perhaps  be  necessary  even 
to  moderate  the  standard,  because  probably  the  action 
of  a newly-constituted  body,  in  the  absence  of  antece- 
dents, might  .be  to  exact  an  unduly  high  standard.  I 
believe  that  this  solution  has  been  ruled  out  of  order, 
but  I cannot  alter  my  opinion.  I don’t  believe  that 
either  of  the  alternative  solutions  would  give  the  same 
confidence  to  the  great  body  of  friendly  Protestants  who 
wish  us  well,  even  when  they  don’t  quite  realise  our 
views.  This  confidence  would  be  gained  by  knowing 
that  the  new  College  was  a member  of  the  old  Univer- 
sity, that  the  two  Colleges  were  united  by  a link  above 
described,  again  the  youth  of  the  country  would  not  be 
kept  unnecessarily  apart ; and  under  happier  circum- 
stances, and  when  Catholics  got  a fair  start,  and  were 
no  longer  in  a position  of  social  inferiority,  possibly  the 
relations  of  the  two  Colleges  might  grow  much  closer, 
and  the  prestige  of  Dublin  University,  regarded  as  a 
national  asset,  which  ought  not  to  be  lightly  surren- 
dered, would  not  suffer,'  but  would  be  increased.  This 
arrangement  would  give  real  equality,  and  equality 
would  tend  to  the  union  of  all  classes  ; and  finally,  this 
solution  has  been  welcomed  by  Dr.  Mahaffy,  and  more 
recently  by  the  Protestant  Primate.  While  I say  this, 
I think  I ought  to  guard  myself  in  this  respect.  These 
are  my  own  personal  views  ; this  would  be  the  tendency 
of  my  own  mind.  At  the  same  time,  I am  bound  to 
say  that  though  this  is  my  personal  opinion,  there  is  a 
great  weight  of  Catholic  opinion  in  the  country  against 
this  solution.  There  is  the  practical  objection  that  it 
might  not  take  with  the  people  generally,  who  might 
consider  it  not  sufficiently  democratic,  and  might  also 
think  that  it  would  lead  them  into  heavy  expense  in  edu- 
cating their  sons — an  expense  that  would  be  beyond 
their  means.  You  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence 
about  the  dismissal  of  Professors.  Strangely  enough  I 
foresaw  that  this  would  be  a burning  question  with  you. 
As  early  as  last  July,  I visited  the  University  of  Lou- 
'rain,  and  happened  to  ask  the  worthy  Vice-Rector  of 
that  University  had  there  ever  been  any  difficulty 
found  with  the  Professors  of  Science,  and  he  said : “ No, 
certainly  not  outside  Theology,”  and  that  never  in 
twenty  years  had  any  Professor  been  interfered  with- 
outside  of  the  Theological  department.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Theology  it  was  quite  otherwise,  and  the  autho- 
rities had  frequently  occasion  to  pull  up  Professors  of 
Theology.  Then  pausing,  he  said  : “ Perhaps  it  is  right 
to  tell  you  that  we  had  a little  difference  with  Pro- 
fessor Mivart.  He  was  not  one  of  our  regular  Profes- 
sors, and  it  was  not  on  account  of  anything  he  said  or 
dm  here ; but  the  fact  was  he  had  written  a book  called 
Happiness  in  Hell.’  This  book  was  condemned,  but 
ho  refused  to  submit,  and  we  declined  to  let  him  lecture 
here  in  future.”  This  was  the  only  occasion  on  which 


3S/1 

any  approach  to  a difficulty  had  arisen  in  the  memory  of  Dublin 

the  venerable  Vice-Rector.  There  is  also  a friend  of  ' 

mine  studying  there  at  the  present  moment.  He  studied  Tune  12,  J902. 

four  or  five  years  in  the  King's  College,  London,  and  is  

now  taking  his  degree  in  Biology  in  the  University  of  Count  Moore, 
Louvain ; and  he  tells  me  he  never  remembers  the  D.x. 
slightest  difficulty  with  the  Professors  arising,  either  in 
London  or  in  the  University,  during  those  scientific 
studies  he  has  been  pursuing.  Then,  again,  a great 
many  English  friends  of  mine,  who  look  upon  this 
thing  from  a broad  point  of  view,  seem  to  think  that 
this  University  might  lead  to  a tremendous  increase  of 
clericalism,  regarding  clericalism  as  a sort  of  undue 
intrusion  of  ecclesiastics  into  the  civil  affairs  of  life, 
and  a sort  of  reversal  of  the  Scriptural  maxim  of  ren- 
dering unto  Ctesar  the  things  that  are  Ccesar’s.  I have 
only  to  say  that  if  people  think  there  will  be  an  increase 
of  the  clericalism  of  old  days,  such  as  one  used  to  see, 
and  as  some  of  us  remember,  when  at  the  elections  the 
landlords  might  be  seen  riding  on  their  horses  bringing 
their  tenants  to  the  poll,  and  the  parish  priest  follow- 
ing armed  with  a horsewhip,  they  are  mistaken  if  they 
think  anything  of  that  sort  will  happen  again.  That  day 
has  entirely  passed,  and  they  will  not  again  have  that  in- 
terference of  clergymen  in  many  walks  of  life  which  in 
the  past  was  a necessity,  especially  in  remote  parts  of 
the  country,  where  the  parish  priest  was  the  only  man  of 
education  whom  the  people  could  possibly  consult.  All 
that  sort  of  influence,  which  we  may  characterise  briefly 
as  undue  influence,  I think  is  bound  to  pass  away,  and 
will  pass  away  more  rapidly  with  the  development  of 
education  ; but  I don't  think  the  legitimate  influence  of 
the  priest  as  a minister  of  religion,  and  as  teaching  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  and  urging  men  to  better 
lives,  I don’t  think  that  that  legitimate  normal  influ- 
ence which  we  would  all  like  to  see  increased,  would  be 
diminished  ; but,  as  I have  pointed  out,  broadly,  in  one 
word,  I think  undue  influence  would  be  almost  a thing 
of  the  past.  Men  would  begin  to  say  to  themselves : 

“ This  is  a political  question  ; this  is  a question  which 
we  are  ourselves  competent  to  deal  with  ; we  don't  any 
longer  require  the  assistance  that  we  did  in  our  political 
infancy."  I say  I don’t  see  why  such  a College  should 
be  more  clerical  than  the  English  Colleges  of  Stoney- 
hurst  and  Beaumont.  I understand  that  in  the  late 
war  three  Victoria  Crosses  were  awarded  to  ex-pupils  of 
Stoneyliurst,  and  one  to  an  ex-pupil  of  Beaumont,  and 
I don’t  see  why  a Catholic  College  in  Ireland  should  be 
any  more  clerical  than  the  Colleges  which  have  obtained 
such  results  in  the  war.  I don’t  suppose  that  such  a 
College  would  be  more  clerical  than  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  There  is  no  use  in  labouring 
the  point  as  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. No  doubt  you  have  had  abundant  evidence  as 
to  how  they  are  constituted,  and  as  to  the  power  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  other  Bishops,  who  have 
got  power  to  hear  all  complaints,  and  interpret  statutes, 
which  practically  makes  them  supreme  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  Colleges,  with  their  well-paid  chaplains, 
and  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Colleges  four  or  five  chap- 
lains, and  with  the  religious  instruction  which  they  are 
bound  to  give  to  students  in  statu  pupillari.  We  read 
about  St.  Catherine’s,  Cambridge,  that  there  shall  be  in 
the  College  “ a master  or  keeper  of  good  life  and  con- 
versation, a priest  in  Holy  Orders.”  We  read  of  Peter- 
house  that  the  Fellows  shall  be  fit  to  be  Fellows  of  the 
College  as  a place  of  education,  religious  learning,  and 
research.  We  don’t  ask  any  more  than  that. 

Then  I come  to  a subject  with  which  I am  more  fami- 
liar, and  which  I can  speak  upon  more  easily,  that  is 
the  terrible  want  of  science  in  this  country.  I disagree 
with  one  of  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Synnott.  He  said  we 
were  going  to  make  this  a great  place  of  the  old  learning. 

(Evidence,  Vol.  II.,  Question  6807.)  Now,  of  course,  all 
one’s  sentiments,  all  one’s  prejudices,  are  in  favour  of 
the  old  learning ; but  we  must  grapple  with  the  plain 
facts  of  life.  In  a poor  country  like  this,  the  University 
we  want  must  be  one  that  will  lead  to  the  opening  of 
new  careers,  which  will  enable  men  to  get  into  the  pub- 
lic service,  which  will  enable  them  to  go  in  for  scientific 
research,  and  give  them  a knowledge  of  practical  and 
commercial  science.  In  this  direction  I don’t  know  a 
University  to  come  up  more  to  my  expectations  than 
Louvain.  There  we  find  a Faculty  of  Commerce.  They 
have  absolutely  got  as  far  as  a Chair  of  Chinese,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Commercial  element  has  been  so 
greatly  expanding  in  China.  They  have  got  schools  of 
Electricity,  Brewing,  and  Agriculture  ; and  other  schools 
of  Applied  Science.  I wish  to  support  very  strongly  the 
evidence  of  the  Bishop  of  Bass,  whom  I thought  one  of 
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Dublin.  the  most  interesting  witnesses  you  have  had  before  you. 

His  evidence  of  the  total  want  of  scientific  knowledge 

June  12, 1902.  in  this  country  I thoroughly  indorse,  and  the  fact  also 

that  lie  has  made  so  clear,  that  whereas  the  acreable 

Count  Moore,  results  of  the  crops  in  Belgium  were  increasing,  in  ] ro- 
D-L-  land  they  were  receding.  I wish  to  indorse  all  that  very 

much,  and  to  indorse  his  expression  of  opinion  that 
Chemistry  is  now  a matter  of  paramount  necessity  if 
we  are  to  go  forward  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  coun- 
try. Chemistry  seems,  so  far  as  I have  studied  this 
question,  on  the  Continent  to  ho  the  very  foundation  of 
all  the  agricultural  schools,  and  the  attention  of  these 
schools  is  directed  primarily  to  Chemistry.  It  is  a 
strange  thing,  but  so  it  is,  that  there  is  no  profession  in 
the  world  but  that  of  landlord  or  landowner  which  has 
not  some  form  of  apprenticeship.  A man  is  a good  ar- 
tillery officer,  or  a good  engineer  ; his  father  dies,  and 
he  comes  into  an  estate  without  any  technical  prepara- 
tion for  liis  position  as  a landlord,  and  for  the  impor- 
tant duties  that  he  has  got  before  him.  You  have  felt 
this  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  You  have  felt  the 
terrible  want  of  agricultural  education  in  these  countries, 
and  some  ten  years  ago  Cambridge  founded  * Chair  of 
Agriculture.  We  cannot  keep  pace  in  our  agriculture  with 
foreign  countries,  unless  we  base  it  upon  solid  science. 
There  is  a very  interesting  fact,  which  may  not  have 
been  mentioned  to  you,  and  to  which  I hope  you  will 
allow  me  to  call  attention.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture brought  over  a foreign  expert  to  deal  with  a 
ravaging  disease  of  an  epidemic  nature,  which  has  been 
killing  vast  quantities  of  young  stock  for  several  years 
past.  I have  set  myself  within  the  last  few  weeks  to 
apply  the  course  of  treatment  recommended  by  the 
expert  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  I am  happy 
to  say  that  I have  almost  completely  banished 
this  disease,  from  which  some  50  or  60  per  cent, 
of  my  own  calves  used  to  die  in  previous  years.  Tins 
shows  what  science  can  do.  With  the  assistance  of 
this  valuable  expert,  and  Professor  Campbell’s  treat- 
ment also,  I have  succeeded  in  banishing  the  disease 
ont  of  a large  dairy  farm.  During  this  year  I 

had  only  one  case,  and  that  was  one  in  which  the  treat- 
ment was  not  used,  whereas  previously  from  50  to  60 
per  cent,  of  these  calves  used  to  die.  One  word  more  on 
the  Science  question,  and  that  is  as  to  the  lamentable 
absence  of  advice  regarding  forestry.  [Forestry  is  a very 
important  question,  but  I don't  want  to  occupy  your 
time  at  this  hour  of  the  evening  .by  talking  about  that 
subject,  further  than  to  say  there  is  not  in  this  country 
one  single  expert  to  whom  you  can  apply  to  get  proper 
advice  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  timber. 

9945.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.— This  country  is,  unfor- 
tunately, almost  denuded  of  trees?— Yes,  and  it  is  a 
very  serious  matter.  If  you  investigate  the  conditions 
of  those  countries  where  the  trees  have  been  cut  down, 
you  will  see  that  the  resources  of  the  land  have  been 
greatly  deteriorated  in  consequence.  I have  applied 
over  and  over  again  to  the  Agricultural  Board,  of  which 
I am  a member,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  the 
name  of  a single  expert  to  give  advice  on  Forestry.  With 
regard  to  the  higher  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  it  is  a most  extraordinary  anomaly  that  a Pro- 
testant country  like  England  should  have  instituted 
and  sustained  a magnificent  ecclesiastical  College  in 
this  country,  and  out  of  public  funds,  to  teach  Catholic 
Theology  and  arm  students  of  the  Catholic  Church  with 


every  possible  Theological  weapon,  and  should  at  a 
same  time  deprive  them  of  the  advantage  of  a libpi-.? 
education  ; that  they  should  have  armed  them  with  cvere 
possible  weapon  to  resist  encroachments  on  their 
religion  and  at  the  same  time  should  have  depr5 
them  of  the  advantages  of  all  training  in  Science 
and  Poll  I ical  Economy,  which  would  have  fiiw 
them  still  further  for  their  all-important  mission  and. 
have  enabled  them,  by  their  advice  and  assistance  to 
have  done  much  for  the  development  of  the  country  ’and 
to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  people.  It  seems  to 
b,  a ,M*ct that  „ch  an  oinigbt  could™ 
occurred.  Yon  will  perhaps  ask  mo,  if  proper  ptovi- 
s. on  was  made,  would  the  ecclesiastical  students  come? 
With  regard  to  that,  wliatj  say  is  this.  The  eccle- 
siastical students  would  not  crowd  in  at  first  in  Meat 
numbers,  but  if  the  discipline  and  government  of  the 
College  commended  itself  to  the  Bishops,  and  they  saw 
they  could  safely  send  the  young  men  there,  the  rela- 
tions would  gradually  grow  closer,  and  the  number  of 
ecclesiastics  would  increase.  With  regard  to  the  num 
her  of  students  that  would  lie  likely  to  frequent  such  an 
institution,  from  my  knowledge  of  my  own  district  I 
cannot  possibly  think  that  the  county  Tipperary  would: 
not  furnish  some  forty  or  fifty  students,  whose  parents 
would  be  willing  to  pay,  in  meal  or  in  malt,  as  the  sav- 
ing is,  say  £40  a year,  perhaps  not  all  in  pension,  but 
one  way  or  another,  for  the  education  of  their  sons 
i he  county  would  produce  that  alone,  without  conntina 
the  towns.  Therefore  I take,  broadly  speaking,  an  avei> 
age  of  thirty  men  from  each  county  in  Ireland,  and  I 
. i • , y°u  were  able,  under  the  proposed  system,  to 
establish  a liberal  system  of  Bursaries,  by  which  en- 
couragonient  would  be  given  to  the  clever  youths  through- 
?u”l: '®  country,  you  might  expect  to  see  some  900  or 
1,000  students.  I cannot  put  the  figure  any  lower.  In 
my  own  county  there  would  be  fifty  or  sixty,  but,  of 
course,  it  is  a large  county  ; still  I cannot  conceive  that 
there  would  be  a smaller  average  than  thirty  students 
for  each  county. 


9946.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy.— Your  statement  has 
been  so  full  and  convincing  with  regard  to  the  Catholic- 
grievance  in  tliis  matter  of  University  Education  that  I 
don  t think  I need  do  more  than  ask  this  question— do 
yoa  think  that  those  opinions  of  yours  with  regard  to 
Catholic  grievances  in  the  matter  of  education  are  gene- 
rally shared  by  educated  Catholic  laymen  ?— Yes  ; there 
is  no  substantial  divergence  of  opinion. 

9947.  And,  therefore,  if  it  were  alleged,  as  it  has  been 
alleged,  that  it  was  merely  the  uneducated  Roman 
Catholics  who  were  urged  on  by  tlieir  clergy  to  make 
this  demand,  it  would  be  an  unfounded  statement  ?- 
Absolutely  unfounded.  I have  repeatedly  seen  allega- 
tions that  men  were  coerced,  and  that  they  had  signed 
these  documents  unwillingly.  Of  course,  in  opinions 
on  a question  such  as  this  thero  must  be  degrees,  and 
we  ourselves  have  never  looked  upon  it  as  a thing  im- 
possible to  send  our  sons  to  the  existing  institutions, 
under  circumstances  of  extraordinary  pressure  in  indi- 
vidual  cases,  and,  therefore,  we  must  allow  a consider- 
able margin  of  divergence  in  degree  as  regards  the 
opinions  of  Catholic  laymen  on  this  matter,  but  in  the 
main  there  is  an  absolute  unanimity,  and  I have  never 
heard  any  Roman  Catholic  questioning  broadly  the 
principle  I have  endeavoured  to  lay  down. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Bis  Honor 

O’Connor 

Morris. 


His  Honor  Judge  O’Connor  Morris,  County  Court 

9948.  Mr.  Justice  Madden.— Judge  O’Connor  Morris, 
you  are,  I think,  a Graduate  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford?— Yes  ; I was  a Scholar  of  Oriel,  and  a Graduate 
of  Oxford. 

9949.  You  have  been  for  a good  many  years  a County 
Court  Judge  in  Ireland? — Thirty. 

9950.  And  a student  of  Irish  affairs,  as  we  all  know  ? 
— Yes. 

9951.  Would  you  give  us  your  views  upon  the  sub- 
jects which  we  are  now  considering?—!  may  say  at 
the  outset  I am  in  principle  what  is  called  a strong 
denommationalist ; but  having . regard . to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  Ireland,  I am  an  intense  denomina- 
tional ist.  I think,  having  regard  to  the  history  of 
Ireland,  and  the  different- peoples  into  which  it  is 


Judge  for  Roscommon  and  Sligo,  examined. 

divided,  that  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  I don’t  think 
any  attempt  of  legislation  or  administration  will  change 
that  character  which  lias  been  impressed  on  them  for 
centuries.  Now,  applying  those  facts,  which,  I think, 
are  plain  facts,  and  above  all  they  are  to  be  deduced 
from  the  writings  of  the  deepest  thinker  on  Irish  his- 
tory— Edmund  Burke — applying  those  facts,  let  us  just 
see  what  the  present  system  of  University  Education  in 
Ireland  is.  In  the  first  place,  supreme  over  all  is 
Trinity  College.  Trinity  College  has  been,  under  Faw- 
cett’s Act,  and  subsequent  Acts,  thrown  open.  to  all 
comers  under  certain  restrictions,  but  not  of  import- 
ance. That  legislation  appears  to  me  on  principle 
false.  It  is  conceivable  that  Trinity  College  might  be 
atheistical.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Trinity  College  as 
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an  institution  is  Protestant.  It  is  Anglo-Protestant. 
It  is  an  outwork  and  buttress  of  the  late  Established 
Church  of  Ireland ; and,  in  my  opinion,  in  its  present 
state,  it  is  in  very  great  danger  ; but  Trinity  College, 
the  only  institution,  I believe,  of  which  all  Irishmen  arc 
proud,  is,  and  I trust  always  will  remain,  an  essentially 
Anglican  Protestant  institution  It  is  so  from  its 
teaching,  it  is  so  from  its  traditions,  it  is  so  from  its 
organisation  ; and  thirty  years  after  Mr.  Fawcett’s  Act 
it  is  essentially  Protestant,  and  will  remain  Protestant. 
There  is  no  child  alive  that  will  see  it  anything  hut  a 
Protestant  institution.  That  I am  convinced  of.  That 
being  so,  how  does  it  stand  as  regards  the  other  parts 
of  the  Irish  community?  Taking  the  Presbyterian 
people  first — because  Ireland  is  divided  into  three 
peoples,  and  there  is  no  use  in  concealing  it — Protes- 
tants, Presbyterians,  and  Catholics — but  taking  Pres- 
byterians first,  the  number  going  to  Trinity  College  is  a 
mere  handful. 


9952.  It  was  stated  by  a witness  here.  County  Court 
Judge  Shaw,  that  of  the  last  five  Fellows  elected  to 
. Trinity  College,  three  were  Presbyterians? — I am  very 

Sad  to  hear  that.  Still  I think  you  will  find  the  num- 
r of  Presbyterian  undergraduates  is  very  small.  Now, 
as  to  Catholics,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
most  eminent  Catholics  in  Ireland  were  educated  in 
Trinity  College — my  dear  lamented  friend,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Monahan,  the  late  Chief  Baron  Pigot,  my  living 
friend,  Chief  Baron  Palles,  and  others — at  all  events, 
there  are  a great  number  of  eminent  Catholics  who 
were  educated  in  Trinity  College,  and  who  never 
derived  anything  but  advantage  from  Trinity  College. 
But  a swallow  does  not  make  a summer,  and  those  are  a 
small  minority,  almost  an  infinitesimal  minority,  com- 
pared with  the  Catholics  who  naturally  should  go  to 
Trinity  College,  if  it  were  a place  that  was  in  accord- 
ance with  their  convictions  and  sympathies.  Of  that 
I am  convinced.  No  doubt,  a certain  number  go,  but 
they  are  quite  a small  minority,  not  more  than  6 or  7 
percent,  of  the  Students,  and  always  will  be  a minority, 
and  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  anything  else.  The  Catho- 
lic Church  has,  through  its  heads,  set  itself  against 
Trinity  College,  and  it  has  set  itself  more  against 
Trinity  College  since,  it  has  been  opened  than  it  did 
before.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  at  present  it  is  more 
opposed  on  principle  to  Catholics  going  to  Trinity 
College  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  That  is 
my  impression.  Taking  that  as  the  fact — it  is  a vul- 
gar saying  that  you  may  bring  a horse  to  the  brook, 
but  you  cannot  make  him  drink — you  have  this  great 
public  institution,  but  you  have  it  the  institution  of  a 
small  minority  of  the  people,  to  which  the  majority  will 
not  go.  I quite  admit  that  that  majority  is,  three- 
tourths  of  it,  uneducated,  but  there  is  one-fourth  of 
whom  a considerable  number  would,  I think,  go  to 
Trinity  College  hut  for  their  religious  convictions,  or, 
if  you  like  to  call  them  so  religious  prejudices  or  reli- 
gions sympathies.  That  is  the  fact,  and  without  going 
into  what  I may  call  the  philosophy  of  the  question, 
or  the  metaphysics  of  the  question,  it  is  a very 
serious  thing  that  that  institution  stands  outside  the 
current  that  should  exist  of  higher  education  in  Ire- 
land. However,  that  is  a fact,  and  we  must  deal  with 
iacts ; and  the  result  of  that  is,  in  the  first  place,  that 
Trinity  College  is  in  danger  ; that  is  the  first  thing.  I 
nave  very  little  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that,  just  as  the 
Established  Church  went  down,  Trinity  College  will  go 
down,  if  it  is  not  practically  made  an  institution  to 
■"'Inch  all  creeds  can  go  in  accordance  with  their  religious 
convictions,  _ or  unless  (what  I think  should  be  done1) 
some  other  institution  is  put-  alongside  of  it  that  shall 
satisfy  the  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  wants  of  the 
country.  I don’t  want  to  press  the  question  too  far, 
but  I would  just  make  one  remark.  Let  ns  reverse  the 
case  of  Trinity  College.  Let  us  suppose  that  England 
were  a great  Catholic  power ; let  us  suppose  that  this 
peat  Catholic  power  conquered  Ireland,  being  a Pro- 
estant  country,  and  let  us  suppose  that,  the  majority  of 
ne  people  of  Ireland  being  Protestants,  England  put  up 
substantially  a great  Catholic  University  in 
rifo  should  like  to  know  how  many  of  that  majo- 
Tfs  °'  Protestants  would  go  to  such  a University? 
j._,, 1 ^ Per  cent,  of  Catholics  go  to  Trinity  College,  I 
believe  that  2 per  cent,  of  Protestants  would  go  to  a 
ar  lre£il*,.v  that  kind.  We  must  take  things  as  they 
t,„j-  We  roust  take  into  account  the  prejudices  or 
trn__  C®H  them,  what  you  like,  of  the  people.  Turn 
ami  ,tnnity  College,  end  take  the  case  of  the  Catholics 
ceniiJii  ll®en’a  Colleges.  So  far  as  Belfast  is  con- 
’ “le  Queen’s  College  there  falls  in  with  Presby- 
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terian  ideas,  Presbyterian  sympathies,  and  so  on.  I 
think  the  Queen’s  Colleges  were  founded  on  an  essen- 
tially false  principle,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I would 
be  sony  to  disturb  Belfast  College,  because  the  Pres- 
byterians like  it,  and  that  is  what  the  Presbyterians 
want  and  should  have  ; but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  Catholic  Ireland  Idoes  not  resort  to  the 
Colleges  in  Galway  and  Cork,  and  those  Colleges  have 
been  failures,  the  number  of  students  there  being 
nothing  compared  with  the  large  funds  which  the  State 
gives  to  them.  Then,  I think  those  two  institutions 
are  thoroughly  had,  quite  independently  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  were  founded,  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  an  essentially  false  principle.  The  principle 
is  this— it  was  fifty  years  ago  denounced  as  Godless  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
the  Godless  principle  on  which  those  Colleges  have 
been  founded  is  this — that  the  human  is  to  lie  put 
before  the  Divine,  that  students  are  to  be  educated 
together  in  secular  matters,  and  are  to  run  their  chance 
of  education  in  religious  matters.  That,  I think,  in 
itself  is  a false  principle,  bub  independently  of  that, 
education  of  that  kind,  even  in  secular  matters,  or 
quasi-secular  matters,  must  be  a mutilated  and  bad 
system  of  education.  You  cannot,  on  the  principle  on 
which  the  Queen’s  Colleges  were  founded,  have  any 
proper  education  in  History,  Moral  Philosophy,  Meta- 
physics, or  even  in  Physical  Science.  You  cannot 
have  it ; you  may  say  you  have  it,  but  you  won’t  have 
it.  You  cannot  go  to  the  bottom  of  those  studies 
under  a system  in  which  young  men  of  different  creeds 
are  brought  together  and  work  together.  I quite  admit 
there  are  certain  portions  of  Moral  Philosophy  on  which 
I think  the  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Presbyterian 
positions  would  be  in  agreementr— -i for  example,  as 
regards  Butler's  Analogy,  Aristotle’s  Ethics,  and  Plato’s 
Dialogues.  But  I am  perfectly  certain  they  would  not 
agree  about  Locke  or  about  Bentham  ; they  would  not 
agree  about  the  History  of  England  or  about  the 
History  of  Ireland.  ' They  would"  tear  each  other  to 
pieces  about  things  like  that,  Hut,  putting  that  out 
of  the  question,  I think  that  the  principle  on  which 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  are  founded  is  essentially  immoral 
and  bad.  Take  it  as  applied  to  the  Universities  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  particularly  Oxford.  If  a 
young  man  were  sent,  to  the  University  of  Oxford  to  be 
educated  on  the  principle  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  I 
venture  to  say  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
parents  of  England  would  take  away  their  sons  from 
education  of  that  kind.  Why,  at.  Oxford  the  whole 
education  is  permeated  with  religion  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end ; and  so  it  is  at  Trinity  College,  and 
very  rightly  so.  We  get  up  at  8 o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  hear  prayers,  and  hear  prayers  again  at 
half  past  fouj.  We  take  the  sacrament  regularly  every 
month.  All  our  chief  tutors  are  clergymen,  everyone 
of  them,  from  our  Provost  down  ; and  the  whole  system 
is  permeated  with  religion.  The  wind  blowetli  where  it 
listeth  ; you  cannot  tell  what  the  precise  effect  of  those 
things  will  be,  but  that  is  religious  education,  and  it  is 
nob  non-religious  education  or  irreligious  education,  as 
I would  call  it.  Taking  these  things  as  they  are.  let 
us  see  what  we  are  to  do  in  Ireland,  having  regard 
to  all  these  anomalies  and  inconsistencies.  I repeat 
Trinity  College  is  Protestant,  and  is  avoided,  prac- 
tically, by  Catholics  and  Presbyterians.  Belfast  is  Pres- 
byterian, and  is  practically  a Presbyterian  seminary. 
Galway  and  Cork  are  non-religions,  or,  as  I call  them, 
irreligious,  and  are  certainly  tabooed  by  Catholic  Ire- 
land— there  is  no  question  about  it  at  all.  Then,  the 
Roya]  University  is  an  excellent  makeshift,  and  has 
worked  very  well,  but  the  Royal  University  is  not  a 
real  University,  and  no  man  accustomed  to  University 
life  can  say  for  one  moment  that  it  is  a University 
The  Royal  University  is  an  excellent  Examining  Board, 
and  has  done  exceedingly  well ; and  on  that  point,  as 
some  unfair  observations  have  been  made  with  reference 
to  Catholic  education,  I am  happy  to  say  that  Catholic 
students  have  done  remarkably  well  in  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity ; no  one  can  deny  that.  I have  thought  over 
the  matter  a great  deal,  and  I approach  the  subject 
with  strong  feelings,  and  possibly  with  strong  preju- 
dices. I would  leave  Trinity  College  entirely  alone. 

I would  not  touch  it.  It  is  the  one  institution  that 
has  really  thriven  in  Ireland.  I would  not  let  the 
Government  touch.  it.  I think  any  Government  inter- 
ference with  Trinity  College  would  be  fatal  to  it.  I 
would  take  the  Catholic  University  as  you  find  it. 
It  would  be  divided  into  separate  Colleges,  but  I would 
endow  it,  and  I would  give  it  the  power  of  conferring 
degrees.  I would  give  it  buildings.  I would  endow  it, 


DtJBUK 

June  12,  If  92k 

His  Honor 
Judge 
O’Connor 
Morris. 
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Dublin.  not  very  largely.  I am  one  of  those  who  believe  that 

the  number  of  students  of  the  Catholic  University 

jwic  12, 1902.  would  not  be  very  many.  I dare  say  they  would  not  be 

more  for  a number  of  years  than  three  or  four  hunldred  ; 

His  Honor  j think  the  time  would  come  when  the  number  might 

iVp6®  possibly  be  increased  to  800,  but  I don’t  think  more. 

Morr?sU°r  I ^ink,  unfortunately  for  Ireland,  education,  except 

in  Trinity  College,  is  at  a very  low  ebb.  Higher  edu- 
cation in  Ireland  is  miserable  compared  with  what  it 
is  in  England,  or  even  in  Scotland.  Therefore,  I Won’t 
think  there  would  be  very  many  students  at  your 
Catholic  University,  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  would 
be  three  or  four  hundred.  It  is  a cruel  grievance  that 
the  Catholic  University,  to  which  those  who  won’t  go 
to  Trinity  College,  or  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  would 
resort,  is  practically  starved  by  the  State,  on  the  plea 
that  it  is  denominational,  which  I say  is  no  plea  at 
all.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I would  not — on  this  I am 
very  strong— hear  of  the  Catholic  University  being 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  heads  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  I don’t  think  that  would  be  fair  or  just.  Tho 
State  that  would  endow  that  institution  bliat.  I advocate 
should  have  a large  voice  in  the  matter.  On  this  point  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Arthur  ’Balfour  thoroughly.  It  would  be 
uniust  and  unwise  that  the  heads  of  a Church  should 
get  exclusive  control  over  education.  I don’t  think 
that  the  State  has  a right  to  exclusive  control,  but  it 
should  have  a clear  voice  in  education,  and  I think  it 
would  be  even  worse  that  the  beads  of  a Church  should 
have  the  exclusive  control  of  education.  The  direction 
of  education  should,  prima  facie,  be  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  parents  of  the  students.  I don't  wish 
to  press  that  doctrine  too  far.  but  I think  the  State 
should  have  a clear  right  of  interference,  and  if  the 
State  pays  the  money  to  establish  a University  and  to 
pay  Professors,  and  so  on,  why,  as  a matter  of  course,  I 
think  the  State  should  have  a voice,  and  there  I agree 
with  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour.  The  Professors  of  the 
Catholic  University  should  be  subject  to  tests,  applied 
as  they  are  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  it  could  .he 
so  managed  that  the  Professors  should  have  a majority 
of  Catholics  among  them,  and  the  genius  loci , the 
nature  of  the  place,  should  be  Catholic,  but  subject  to 
the  right  of  the  State  to  have  a potential  voice  in  the 
matter.  I should  not  like  to  see  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity in  any  way  put  under  the  Castle,  but,  at  the  same 
time.  I quite  conceive  that  there  should  be  a strong 
lay  element,  on  the  governing  body.  I see  no  reason  in 
the  world  against  that.  For  instance,  my  friend,  Chief 
Baron  Palles.  ami  dozens  of  Catholics  of  eminence — 
do  you  suppose  for  a moment  that  men  like  Palles 
would  swerve  one  hair’s  breadth  from  insisting  on 
giving  a good  education  and  nothing  else  ? But  I don’t 
mention  his  name  in  particular.  There  aro  dozens  like 
the  O’Oonor  Don.  There  should  be  a lay  element,  with 
the  heads  of  the  Church.  They  should  have  a strong 
element,  on  the  Board,  particularly  having  regard  to  the 
peculiar  history  of  Ireland.  The  peculiar  history  of 
Ireland  is  very  melancholy  and  sad  reading.  We 
cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland  preserved  the  Irish  people  in  the  eighteenth 
century  from  being  simply  brutalised  savages  under  the 
penal  code.  The  Catholic  Church  has  ever  since  held 
a peculiar  position  here,  forming,  I am  sorry  to  sav, 
a kind  of  religious  State  within  the  State.  There  is 
no  use  concealing  the  fact-  It  is  a great  power,  and 
a power  that  every  statesman,  and  every  patriotic  Irish- 
man. should  try  if  possible  to  gain  for  the  side  of  the 
law,  for  the  side  of  the  Government,  and  the  side  of 
the  constitution.  One  of  the  ways  of  doing  that  is  to 
establish  a Catholic  University.  Let.  Catholics  have 
what  they  want,  and  let  the  heads  of  the  Ohnrch  have 
a considerable  voice  in  directing  the  studies  of  the 
Catholic  Universitv.  Devond  that  I would  not  go. 
Therefore,  I would  leave  Trinity  College  as  it  is.  I 
would  endow  the  Catholic  University,  always  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  State  should  have  a potential  voice, 
and  the  heads  of  the  Church  should  have  a potential  voice, 
and  I would  endow  Belfast  College  as  a University  for 
Presbyterians.  As  I understand  the  Presbyterians  ap- 
prove of  that. 

9955.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Heart. — In  fact,  you  have  for- 
mulated pretty  clearly  the.  Catholic  demand  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  that  is,  a Catholic  University  of  their  own  ? 
— Quite  so. 

9954.  And  you  are  disposed  to  concede  that  as  a 


just  and  reasonable  demand? — Most  certainly,  and  « 
essentially  a right  demand.  If  I were  a Catholic  I WOu!d 
not  send  a son  of  mine  to  Queen’s  College,  an<l  I would,  i 
not  send  a sort  of  mine  to  Trinity  College.  f 

9955.  It  is  a just  and  reasonable  demand  ?— Yes. 

9956.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy  expressly  declared  that  they  did  not  want 
any  dominating  influence,  and  only  wanted  ordinary 
representation  ? — I am  aware  of  that.  For  thirty  yeare 
they  have  said  so.  I am  familiar  with  the  history  of 
tho  thing.  In  tho  year  1871  they  passed  a resolution  to 
that  effect,  and  another  one  only  the  other  day;  and 
in  1871  there  was  a strong  declaration  from  the  Catholic 
laity  of  Ireland  in  favour  of  a Catholic  Universitv. 

9957.  As  regards  clerical  influence,  the  origin  of  which 
you  have  touched  on,  such  as  it  is,  you  think  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  priesthood  and  episcopacy  of 
Ireland  who  saved  the  people  from  becoming  brutalised 
savages,  that  is  the  real  source  of  clerical  influence  such 
as  it  exists  at  present? — That  is  my  distinct  opinion. 

9958.  And  with  tho  spread  of  education,  especially 
University  Education,  that  would  be  a diminishing 
influence? — If  you  study  what  the  state  of  Irish  society 
was  in  the  eighteenth  century,  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  penal  laws,  if  you  look  at  the  appalling  state  of 
things  which  existed  from  about  the  battle  of  Aughrim 
to  the  death  of  Swift,  if'  you  look  at  the  state  of  things 
existing  then,  you  see  very  plainly  it  was  the 
Catholic  Church  saved  the  people  of  this  country.  That 
I am  as  convinced  of  as  I am  of  anything.  Just  read 
Swift’s  writings.  Swift  was  a large-minded  man,  but 
Swift  looked  upon  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  as,  for  he 
compared  them  to,  awine  of  the  field.  Take  another 
man,  very  different  from  Swift.  Take  Berkeley,  who 
was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  large-minded  men,  one 
of  the  most  liberal-minlded  men,  that  ever  lived.  Just 
read  Berkeley’s  letters,  at  the  time  of  the  great,  famines 
of  1739  and  1741,  to  the  Catholic  clergy  of  his  day,  and 
there  you  will  see,  in  spite  of  all  his  large-minded  liber- 
ality, he  had  the  dominant  spirit  and  ideas,  that  grew 
out.  of  the  state  of  things  in  this  country  ; and  when  you 
go  away  from  such  men  to  the  ordinary  people  of  the 
day,  you  can  imagine  very  well  what  it  must  have  been, 

9959.  Dr.  Starkie. — ‘Yon  have  proposed,  I see,  that 
there  should  be  three  Universities  in  Ireland  outside 
the  Royal  University,  that,  is,  the  Presbyterian  Uni- 
versity in  Belfast,  the  University  for  Catholics  in 
Dublin,  and  Trinity  College  ; but  I don’t  know  that 
you  told  us  what,  you  would  do  with  the  Royal  Uni-  . 
versity  ? — I would  leave  it  alone. 

9960.  You  would  allow  it  to  continue  doing  its  work? 

— I would  leave  it  alone,  as  there  would  Ire  a very  con- 
siderable number  of  poor  students,  who  could  not 
possibly  go  to  any  of  those  three  Universities,  and,  at 
least,  probably  would  not.  When  a thing  works  well, 

I am  in  favour  of  leaving  it  alone,  and  that  is  also 
a strong  reason  why  Trinity  College  should  be  left  alone. 

9961.  The  effect  would  be  that  in  Dublin,  which  is 
not  a very  large  city,  you  would  have  three  Universities 
in  operation  ? — I don’t  admit  the  Royal  University  is  a 
University'  at  all,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
You  may  call  it  a University,  but  it  is  not  a University. 

It  is  an  Examining  Board. 

9962.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  called  a University?— T«s- 

9963-  Do  you  know  of  any  other  city  in  the  world 

in  which  there  are  three  Universities? — We  know  there 
is  not ; but  does  anyone  know  any  country  in  Europe 
in  a position  with  respect  to  education  like  that  o. 
Ireland?  That  is  my  answer.  I will  only  say  one 
thing  in  conclusion.  I trust  all  those  evil  feelings 
that  existed  in  the  eighteenth  century  are  passing  away,  j 
I believe  they  are  among  all  rational  men,  but,  at  toe  j 
same  time,  the  spirit  of  education  in  Ireland  of  ™9  ' 
higher  kind  is  still  based  practically  on  this  principle- 
that  you  are  to  compel  people  to  take  a system  of edu' 
cation  they  don’t  approve  of.  That  is  the  principle  o 
which  it  rests.  It  is,  of  course,  smoothed  away,  j*  i 
mitigated,  it  is  modified,  bub  in  its  nakedness  it  ; 
the  very  principle  on  which  the  Chartered  Schools 
the  eighteenth  century  wore  founded.  I defy  you 
get  out  of  it.  I don’t  mean  to  say  the  prohibition  or 
the  Chartered  Schools,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  e • 
could  asrain  take  place,  but  the  principle  is  theca® 

“we  will  force  these  people  in,  we  will  make  the® 
or  they  shall  have  no  education  at  all.”  That  is  • 
principle,  and  I say  that  principle  should  be  aband 


The  Witness  withdrew. 
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Marcus  Tertius  Moses,  Esq.,  j.p.,  Member  of  the  Dublin  Chamber  of  Commerce,  examined. 

Representative  appointed  by  the  Dublin  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Doblis. 


9964.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Mr.  Moses,  we  are  very 
glad  to  see  you  here,  as  representing  the  Dublin 
Chamber  of  Commerce  ; I may  tell  you  we  have  had 
already  a very  considerable  body  of  evidence  dealing 
with  commercial  education,  and  the  suggestion  has 
been  made  that,  in  whatever  College  or  University  is 
established  in  Ireland,  there  should  be  a Chair  of  Com- 
merce, that  is  to  say,  of  commercial  education  of  a 
University  type ; arid  we  would  be  interested  to  know 
whether  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  endorses  that  sug- 
gestion ?— They  endorse  it  very  much.  Our  idea  is 
this,  we  look  on  commerce  as  the  bulwark  of  the 
country,  and  we  think  that  all  the  professions  are  more 
or  less  dependent  upon  tile  widening  and  extension 
of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  whether  in  Ireland  or 
in  England,  and  we  think  a great  many  of  the  best 
of  our  men  are,  as  it  were,  driven  away  from  com- 
merce, because  University  Education  is  not  adapted  to 
it  as  it  ought  to  be.  Talcing  even  a very  low  view  of 
commerce,  I know  myself  that  even  a commercial  travel- 
ler who  is  a well-educated  man  commands  more  respect 
even  in  a country  village  than  one  who  is  not  well- 
educated. 

9965.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  there  are 
two  classes  of  students  that  might  fairly  be  expected 
to  avail  themselves  of  a commercial  course  in  a Uni- 
versity ; first,  there  are  the  sons  of  the  leaders  of 
commerce,  who  look  forward  to  succeeding  their  fathers 
and  taking  a leading  place  in  commercial  life,  and  they 
might  he  glad,  in  passing  through  the  University,  to 
combine  with  an  .Arts  course,  a course  of  education 
of  a specially  commercial  character;  and  it  has  also 
been  suggested  to  us  that  there  is  a second  class,  that 
of  clerks  and  persons  who  look  forward  to  becoming 
olerks  in  good  commercial  establishments,  and  that  if 
they  were  provided  with  a commercial'  education  of  a 
University  type,  stamped  with  the  hall-mark  of  the 
University,  they  might  reasonably  expect  to  enter  life  in 
a higher  position  ; do  those  views  commend  themselves 
to  you? — Certainly.  And  in  addition,  what  perhaps 
you  have  not  thought  of,  we  would  suggest  a third  class 
—we  think  a good  deal  might  be  done  in  the  National 
Schools  and  the  Secondary  Schools  as  regards  practical 
commercial  education,  and  some  of  us  thought  that  there 
might  be  a class  of  men  who  would  take  advantage  of  a 
University  training  in  commercial  subjects,  and  become 
teachers  of  such  in  these  schools.  In  the  Chamber  the 
other  day,  when  talking  over  the  matter,  we  drew  the 
attention  of  one  another  to  the  fact  that  in  Trinity 
College,  and  I suppose  in  other  Colleges,  the  Engin- 
eering School  is  a good  school,  but  rt  is  very  dif- 
ficult for  the  man  leaving  the  Engineering  School 
to  get  work,  because  he  has  not  had  practical  work, 
although  he  may  have  spent  four  years  there,  and  we 
thought  that  the  practical  aspect  of  a Chair  of  Com- 
merce in  a University  would  make  all  the  other 
faculties  go  in  for  practical  work. 

9966.  You  don’t  see  any  difficulty  in  having  a very 
high  commercial  course  of  a University  type,  of  a 
sufficiently  high  type  to  be  suitable  for  University 
students? — Not  at  all.  My  suggestions  are,  that  there 
are  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  man  himself  in 
developing  his  ideas,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  by 
attendance  on  University  lectures,  and  that  many  men 
having  had  the  advantage  of  residence  in  a University, 
would  be  able  to  go  through  a course  of  instruction, 
^ be  directed  towards  fitting  them  to  take  a large 
view  of  commercial  matters,  such  as  widening  the 
markets  for  our  produce,  and  all  matters  connected 
with  local  administration,  particularly  since  the  new 
system  of  administration  has  been  introduced,  also  as 
regards  customs,  operations,  local  finance,  and  other 


matters — it  would  be  important  to  have  a course  of 
education  of  that  kind. 

9676.  Economic  sciences  should  be  an  important  part 
of  the  curriculum? — Certainly.  There  was  another 

matter  that  struck  us,  and  that  was  with  regard  to 
stimulating  the  inventive  faculty.  I suppose  you  are 
aware  of  what  has  been  done  in  America  as  regards 
wheat.  They  are  studying  there  to  improve  the  growth 
of  wheat,  because  they  find  that  the  produce  of  wheat 
is  deteriorating. 

9968.  Foreign  languages  would  come  in  as  portion 
of  that  curriculum  ? — Yes ; but  only,  we  think,  as 
spoken,  and  with  commercial  terms,  because  we  find 
very  often  that,  the  young  men  after  leaving  College 
don’t  -know  how  to  speak  French  or  German. 

9069.  They  should  certainly  be  learned  as  spoken 
languages.  There  is  a difference  of  opinion, 

about  the  necessity  of  introducing  into  a com- 
mercial course  what  is  called  “ commercial  ” 
French  or  German.  It  lias  been  represented 

to  us,  at  the  Intermediate  Board,  that  special 
commercial  phrases  and  terms  are  easily  acquired  by 
a student  who  has  already  got  a knowledge  of  the 
language,  and  that,  perhaps,  it  is  rather  a waste  of  time 
to  devote  attention  to  it  in  schools  and  Colleges? — No 
doubt,  the  great  tiling  is  to  acquire  a conversational 
and  practical  knowledge  of  the  languages.  Then,  as  to 
Geography — perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into 
these  things — 'but  we  want  Geography  in  a practical 
sense.  What  we  mean  by  that  is,  to  know  where  places 
are  situated,  their  relative  positions,  how  to  go  to 
them,  and  how  to  send  commodities  to  or  from  them. 
Then,  there  is  a need  for  practical  Mathematics,  not 
merely  from  the  book,  because  there  are  a great  many 
fellows  who  now  learn  Trigonometry  from  the  text- 
book, bub  they  don’t  know  how  to  apply  it.  It  is  so  also 
with  other  scientific  subjects,  particularly  Statistics ; 
we  find  many  men  educated  in  various  branches,  but  if 
you  give  them  statistics,  such  as  those  relating  to  the 
local  government,  matters  of  rates  and  taxes,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  them  to  understand  and  work  them 
out.  Then,  we  believe  there  should  be  courses  of  in- 
struction in  University  Colleges,  by  which  men  would  be 
trained  foT  various  public  administrative  positions.  I 
was  told  in  Turin  that  they  had  Colleges  for  training  men 
more  or  less  for  parliamentary  life,  I forget  what  they 
call  them,  and  for  training  commercial  men,  such  as 
the  men  you  refer  to,  the  sons  of  merchants,  and  so 
on,  and  if  such  men  were  trained  in  Colleges  they 
would  be  more  useful  in  business,  or  for  representing 
the  wants  of  commerce  in  Parliament,  or  in  local 
Councils. 

9970.  As  a practical  man,  I would  like  to  draw  on 
your  knowledge  of  Irish  commercial  life.  Do  you  think 
is  there  material  in  this  country  for  a reasonably  suc- 
cessful commercial  school  in  the  sense  in  which  you 
understand  it? — I think  so.  Of  course  it  would  be  more 
or  less  a growing  one.  It  might-  'be  small  at  first,  but  if 
once  established  1 think  the  advantages  to  he  derived  from 
it  would  soon  be  such  that,  the  demand  for  it  would 
increase. 

9971.  I believe  the  experience  in  England  is,  that  at 
first  it  is  rather  small,  but  that  it  begins  to  be  ap- 
preciated afterwards? — Yes.  All  it  wants  is  develop- 
ment. We  hare  not  developed  the  education  even  of 
art.izans  here  at  all  yet.  Art-izans  in  England  are 
furnished  with  means  of  acquiring  education  in  various 
subjects  which  are  not  given  in  this  country,  and 
which  if  they  are  not  given  the  result  will  be  that  men 
from  England  will  take  positions  which  our  Irish 
arbizans  are  not  qualified  to  fill. 


June  12,  1902. 
MarcuB 

Tertiua  Mosei, 
Esq.,  j.p. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Henry  Corby,  Esq.,  m.d.  m.ch.,  Professor  of  Midwifery,  Queen’s  'College,  Cork,  further  examined. 


9972.  Mr.  Justice  Madden. — Dr.  Corby,  we  had  the 
benefit  of  some  evidence  from  you  when  we  were  at 
Oork.  I understand  that  you  have  been  appointed  by 
the  Corporate  Body  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Pearson  and  Dr.  Cummins,  to 
give  evidence  as  regards  the  facilities  and  material  for 
Applying  a complete  medical  education  afforded  to 
students  attending  the  Oorlc  Medical  School?— Yes.  I 
Wlsb  also  to  say  that  I represent  the  medical  anld 
surgical  staffs  of  the  Cork  South  Infirmary. 


9973.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  statement  you 
wish  to  make  on  that  subject? — On  the  5tli  inst.,  the 
Corporate  Body  of  the  Cork  Qneen’s  College  empowered 
me,  in  conjunction  with  Professors  Cummins  and  Pear- 
son. "to  give  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  University  Education  in  Ireland,  as  regards  facilities 
and  material  for  supplying  a complete  medical  education 
to  students  attending  the  Cork  Medical  School.”  And 
on  the  6th  inst.  the  medical  and  surgical  staff  of  the 
Cork  South  Infirmary  and  County  Hospital  requested 


Henry  Corby, 
Esq.,  M.D. 


3d* 
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n me  to  explain  to  you  the  methods  adopted  in  that 

Dublin.  institution  to  impart  thoroughly  sound, clinical  iustruc- 
June  12, 1902.  tion  to  the  students.  As  I have  already  given  evidence 
— with  regard  to  the  general  facilities  for  teaching  medical 
Henry JJorby,  students  at  the  Queen's  College,  I will  now  briefly 
Esq.,  m.d.  refer  to  mj  own  department.  I give  a systematic 
series  of  lectures  in  Midwifery,  Gynaecology,  and  Child- 
ren’s Diseases,  and  I am  provided  with  a large  supply 
of  instruments  and  diagrams  to  illustrate  my  lectures. 
I also  receive  annually  a money  grant  to  procure  for 
the  library  new  books  dealing  with  my  subjects.  For 
many  years  past  the  Council  have  borne  in  mind  the 
necessity  of  encouraging  students  to  pay  attention  to 
their  clinical  work,  anid  three  Exhibitions,  value  for 
£15  each,  are  awarded  every  year,  one  in  Practical 
Midwifery,  one  in  Practical  Surgery,  and  one  in  Prac- 
tical Medicine.  I may  mention  that  at  the  recent  exami- 
nations the  competition  for  the  Exhibition  in  Practical 
Medicine  was  so  good,  the  Council  awarded  four  Ex- 
hibitions in  that  subject — two  of  £16,  one  of  £12,  and 
■one  of  £10.  We  have  also  what  are  known  as  the 
Blayney  Scholarship,  worth  £35,  and  the  Blayney 
Exhibition,  worth  £30,  and  the  examinations  for  those 
include  clinical  work.  I see  by  your  First  Report 
that  Sir  Christopher  Nixon,  a Senator  of  the  Royal 
University,  stated  that  “ it  is  impossible  for  students 
to  get  a high  class  training  in  clinical  work  in  some  of 
the  provincial  Colleges,”  and  that  “ they  must  come  to 
Dublin.”  As  there  are  three  provincial  Colleges,  the 
statement  is,  of  course,  a little  indefinite,  but  the 
numerous  clinical  teachers  connected  with  the  Cork 
hospitals  are  particularly  anxious  that  it  should  be 
clearly  explained  to  you  that  high  class  clinical  teaching 
can  be,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  is  given  in  the 
hospitals  in  Cork.  On  thinking  over  the  matter,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  if  Sir  Christopher  Nixon’s  state- 
ment referred  to  Cork  he  must  be  acting  on  information 
he  obtained  by  visiting  the  Cork  hospitals,  or  on- 
information  he  received  in  his  capacity  of  Senator  of  the 
Royal  University.  I have  made  inquiries,  and  I regret 
to  say  that  I cannot  ascertain  that  Sir  Christopher 
Nixon  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  himself  the 
methods  adopted  for  imparting  clinical  instruction  in 
the  Cork  hospitals.  Accordingly,  I have  taken  some 
trouble  to  hunt  up  the  records  of  the  Royal  University, 
and  I have  succeeded  in  getting  together  some  very 
interesting  facts  bearing  on  the  question.  It.  struck 
me  that,  as  clinical  work  forms  part  of  the  final  exami- 
nations for  medical  degrees,  it  would  be  well  to  see 
how  Cork  students  fared  at  these  examinations.  If 
they  obtained  a fair  proportion  of  honours,  Senators 
of  the  Royal  University  should  feel-  justified  in  asserting 
that  they  had  received  hiofli 


that  they  had  received  high  class  clinical  instruction* 
In  this  connection  I may  mention  that  the  Visitors 
appointed  by  the  General  Medical  Council  to  inspect 
the  recent  examinations  of  the  Royal  University,  re- 
ported on  the  clinical  examinations  in  laudatory  terms. 
The  time  at  my  disposal  for  looking  up  statistics  has 
been  very  limited,  and  I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  total  number  of  students  from  the  Cork  College 
who  have  taken  their  medical  degrees  at  the  Royal 
University,  but  I have  availed  myself  of  the  interesting 
tabuiar  statement  supplied  to  you  by  Dr.  M'Keown, 
of  Belfast.  In  that  statement  lie -shows  that  in  the  ten 
years  ending  1900,  the  number  of  students  from  the 
Cork  College  who  obtained  medical  degrees  at  the  Royal 
University  was  18  • 8 per  oent.  of  the  whole.  We  may 
fairly  assume  that  that  was  the  average  proportion  of 
Cork  students  who  obtained  medical  degrees  at  the 
Hoyal  University  during  its  existence.  Let  us  now 
turn  to  the  honours  list,  and  what  do  we  find?  Since 
the  foundation  of  the  Royal  University,  honours— First 
or  Second  Class— at  the  final  examinations  were  awarded 
^ sbudents>  .ajlH  twenty-three  of  those 

TstP5en.ts  received  their  education  in  Cork 


of  the  Cork  Queen’s  College.  To  put  it  in  another  wav 
the  students  of  the  Cork  Queen’s  College  who  obtainXi 
their  medical  degrees  formed  not  quite  one-fifth  of  tK 
whole,  yet  they  managed  to  carry  off  not  very  far  shm+ 
of  one- third  of  all  the  honours  awarded.  In  a WOrj 


, , . J\at  13  to  say,  out  of  all  the  students  who 
obtained  honours  at  the  Royal  University  at  the  final 
examinations  m Medicine,  29 -S  per  cent,  were  students 


against  all  the  other  candidates  and  ? 
desire  to  again  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
clinical  work  formed  portion  of  the  examinations  in 
which  they  distinguished  themselves.  And  it  is  further 
worthy  of  note  that  not  a single  one  of  the  clinical 
Examiners  was  connected  with  the  Cork  School  of  Medi 
erne.  What  a pity  it  will  be  if  such  an  amount  of  talent 
will  not  be  further  developed  by  the  foundation  of  a 
Cork  University.  A very  large  number  of  Cork  stu- 
dents have  succeeded  in  entering  the  army  and  navy 
medical  services  by  competitive  examinations,  and  quite 
recently  one  of  our  students  obtained  first  place  at 
tho  army  examination,  and  another  first  place  on  enter- 
ing the  navy.  And  this  is  not  an  unusual  circumstance. 
With  regard  to  Clinical  hospitals,  I may  mention  that 
there  are  two  institutions  in  Cork  which  give  practical 
instruction  in  Midwifery.  In  connection  with  the 
Cork  Maternity  the  students  see  the  women  in  their 
own  homes,  and  a number  of  critical  cases  are  treated 
annually.  Though  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  Edinburgh  require  attendance  on  only  six 
cases,  a student  attending  the  Cork  Maternity  will  not 
receive  a certificate  till  he  will  have  been  present  at 
twenty  confinements,  and  I have  known  a student  to 
have  been  present  at  as  many  as  sixty  cases.  At  Erin- 
ville  Hospital  the  patients  are  received  into  the  hos- 
pital and  detained  till  convalescence.  The  Cork  South 
Infirmary  receives  medical  and  surgical  patients  from 
the  city  and  from  the  county  of  Cork,  which  is  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  of  Ireland.  About  eight  years  ago 
the  operation  theatre  of  the  Cork  South  Infirmary  was 
reconstructed : tiled  floor,  tiled  walls,  glass  tables,  in- 
struments kept  in  glass  cases,  wash-hand  basin  worked 
by  pedals,  so  that,  in  accordance  with  antiseptic  prin- 
ciples, hands  of  surgeon  should  not  be  contaminated. 
At  tlie  time  of  its  reconstruction  the  only  hospital  in 
London  that  had  one  equal  to  it  was  St.  Thomas’s. 
There  was  nothing  in  Dublin  like  it.  About  twelve 
months  ago  we  got  a Kingscherer  Sterilizer  from  New 
York,  which  was  the  best  we  could  select,  and,  with  a 
single  exception,  it  was  the  only  one  of  them  in  any 
hospital  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Wo  have  all  the 
most  modem  surgical  instruments,  which  can  be  seen 
at  any  time  by  our  students.  There  is  electric  light 
in  the  operation  theatre,  and  through  the  whole  hos- 
pital. We  have  an  anresthetic  room.  And  as  far  back 
as  1898  we  were  provided  with  an  X-ray  apparatus, 
which  has  a Watson’s  coil,  16-inch  spark — probably  the 
largest  in  Ireland.  An  Ophthalmic  surgeon  and  a Patho- 
logist are  on  our  staff.  Our  Pathologist,  Dr.  Moore,  is 
Lecturer  on  Pathology  at  tho  Queen’s  College,  and  at  the 
hospital  lias  charge  of  the  Bacteriological  and  Patho- 
logical laboratory.  In  tho  laboratory  are  a centrifugal 
machine,  a hcemacytometer,  a hremaglobuinometer, 
three  microscopes,  including  a large  one,  with  l-12tli 
oil  immersion  lense,  for  bacteriological  purposes,  micro- 
tomes, and  an  incubator.  Dr.  Moore  was  specially 
trained  in  Pathology  at  Prague  and  Vienna,  where  a 
post-mortem  examination  is  made  on  every  patient  who 
dies  in  hospital,  and  he  is  somewhat  disappointed  that 
the  Irish  respect  for  the  dead  precludes  the  possibility 
of  having  quite  as  abundant  a supply  of  material  for 
Pathological  investigation.  However,  since  he  came 
amongst  us  he  has  done  much  for  the  advancement  of 
Medical  Science,  and  the  consequent  postponement  of 
the  possibility  of  post-mortem  examinations.  I find 
from  our  annual  report  that  last  year  we  had  343 
major  operations,  including  ovariotomies,  hysterecto- 
mies— in  fact,  ah  the  operations  at  the  disposal  of  tho 
surgeon  for  alleviating  human  suffering  and  saving 
human  life.  I think  I am  justified  in  saying  that  if 
the  Cork  South  Infirmary  stood  alone  it  would  provide 
ample  facilities  for  giving  high-class  Clinical  instruc- 
tion to  the  students  of  the  Cork  Queen’s  College. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 
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DiO  CUM  ENTS. 

I. 

Memorandum  put  in  bytfthe  Corporate  Body  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 


Memorandum  agreed  upon  by  the  Corporate  Body  of 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  at  a Meeting  held  on  the 
4th  March,  1902,  and  ordered  to  be  laid  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  University  Education  in 
Ireland. 

1.  That  we  reaffirm  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Corporate  Body  on  10th  February,  1899,  viz.,  “That  in 
our  opinion  the  present  provision  for  University  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland  is  unsatisfactory.” 

2.  That  we  affirm — 

(a)  The  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which 

Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  was  based,  viz., 
united  secular  education  ; — appointment  to 
professorships,  scholarships,  and  prizes  on 
academical  grounds  alone  ; — and  the  absolute 
protection  of  all  Students  from  interference 
with  their  religious  convictions  ; and 

(b)  That  these  should  remain  the  permanent  basis, 

and  the  guiding  principles,  of  this  College. 

3.  That,  while  the  Corporate  Body  does  not  recom- 
mend any  particular  solution  of  the  problem  of  Univer- 
sity Education  in  Ireland  as  a whole,  in  our  opinion 
this  College  should  have  such  autonomy  in  respect  of  its 
government,  and  of  the  courses  of  study,  methods  of 
instruction  and  examinations  for  the  Degrees  °r  Di- 
plomas in  its  various  faculties  as  may  be  compatible 
with  the  adequate  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  uni- 
versity to  provide,  in  the  public  interest,  that  our 
standards  of  instruction  and  knowledge  be  sufficiently 
high,  fair,  and  uniform. 

4.  That  we  consider  it  desirable  that  the  constitution 
of  the  College  should  be  so  modified  that  various  public 
bodies  in  Belfast  and  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  also 
benefactors  and  former  students,  might  be  represented 
on  its  governing  body. 

5.  That  it  is  eminently  desirable,  in  order  to  provide 
a complete  Technological  curriculum  for  University  De- 
grees, &c. , that  an  arrangement  should  be  made  between 
this  College  and  the  Belfast  Municipal  Technical  Insti- 
tute, whereby  complementary  courses  and  joint  examina- 
tions might  be  established.  Such  an  arrangement  might 
be  expected  to  prove  most  advantageous  to  both  institu- 
tions and  to  the  cause  of  education  generally  in  the 
North  of  Ireland. 

6.  That,  in  view  of  the  growing  educational  require- 
ments of  commercial  life,  as  expressed  in  recent 
resolutions  of  the  Belfast  Chamber  of . Commerce,  and 
emphatically  recognised  in  the  donations  to  promote 
these  requirements  made  to  the  “ Queen  s College 
Equipment  Fund  ” by  Mr.  John  M'Connell  and  others, 
it  is  desirable  to  establish  a Commercial  cumculum 
leading  to  a Diploma  to  be  conferred,  under  the  joint 
authority  of  the  College  and  the  Belfast  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  on  those  who  have  attended,  the.  prescribed 
courses  and  passed  the  prescribed  examinations. 

7.  That  the  value  of  the  Junior  Scholarships  tenable 
by  students  in  this  College  ought  to  be  largely  increased, 
and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  repeal  or  modify 
“ction  9,  sub-sec.  4,  of  the  University  Education  (Ire- 
land) Act,  1879,  which  enacts  that  no  student  holding 
any  exhibition,  scholarship,  f eUowship,  or  other  similar 


prize  in  this  College,  can  hold  an  exhibition,  &c. , in  the 
Royal  University  without  taking  the  value  of  such  pre- 
vious prize  into  account. 

That  Fellowships  or  Studentships  should  be  created 
in  this  College  in  each  of  the  chief  subjects  of  study, 
subject  to  the  conditions  that  the  Fellows  or  Students 
shall  assist  the  Professors  by  lecturing  or  tutorial  work. 


8.  That  the  growing  demands  of  education  and  re- 
search, in  Arts  no  less  than  in  Science,  require  a large 
addition  to  the  resources  of  the  College  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  admittedly  inadequate  endowments  of 
the  existing  Chairs,  founding  new  Professorships,  Lec- 
tureships, Assist antships,  and  Demonstratorships,  and- 
to  provide  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  in  full 
efficiency  of  necessary  Class  Rooms,  Laboratories,  and 
Museums,  as  well  as  to  afford  additional  funds  for  the 
College  Library. 


9.  That,  on  the  subject  of  attendance  on  Collegiate 
Courses,  the  unvarying  opinion  of  this  College  since  its 
foundation  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  following  -resolu- 
tions of  the  Corporate  Body  adopted  in  1873  and  1899, 
respectively,  viz. : — 

On  March  1st,  1873,  it  was  resolved— 

“That  the  success  of  the  Students  of  this  College 
has  been  mainly  due  to  the  systematic  courses  of 
study  which  they  have  hitherto  been  required  to 
pursue.  . . ." 

“ That  while  University  honours  will  stimulate 
the  higher  class  of  students,  they  will  not  reach  the 
ordinary  students,  whose  training  is  not  less  im- 
portant to  the  community.  . . ." 

« That  for  these  reasons  alone,  if  there  were  no 
others,  we  entertain  the  gravest  apprehension  that 
the  working  of  the  new  measure  [Mr.  Gladstone  s 
Irish  University  Bill]  may  be  unfavourable  to 
academic  learning,  particularly  in  the  provinces, 
unless  a distinct  provision  be  added  to  the  Bill  that 
candidates  for  Degrees  shall  pursue  a regular  course 
of  study  in  a recognised  College  of  the  Univer- 
sity. ...” 

“ That,  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties  with  which 
it  has  to  contend,  the  Queen’s  University  has  never 
departed  from  the  sound  principle  of  requiring,  a 
full  Collegiate  training  from  the  candidates  for.  its 
decrees,  and  we  earnestly  trust  that  this  principle 
wifi  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  new  arrangement 
for  the  extension  of  University  Education  in  Ire- 
land.” 

On  February  10th,  1899,  it  was  resolved—  . 

“ That  it  is  desirable  that  all  candidates  for  Uni- 
versity degrees  should  have  attended  complete 
courses  of  lectures  at  a recognised  College  or 
Institution.” 

We  may  now  add  that  the  experience  ot  the  last 
twenty  years  has  demonstrated  the  expediency,  m the 
interests  of  systematic  education,  read  culture  and  aca- 
demic spirit,  of  requiring,  as  a condition  for  an  aca- 
deSic  degree  i'n  any  Faculty,  attendance  on  prescribed 
courses  in  Colleges  or  Institutions  recognised  by,  or 
affiliated  to,  the  University. 

10  That  in  our  opinion,  it  is  desirable  that  Halls 
of  Eesidenie  under  proper  tutorial  supervision  should, 
be  connected  with  the  College. 

J.  SYMINGTON, 

Registrar. 

3 E 
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DoooMBim,  Documents  put  in  by  Rev.  Thomas  Hamilton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President,  Queen’s 
— College,  Belfast. 

- (See  the  Evidence  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  p.  1.) 

(1) 


Charter  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 


Patent  granting  a Charter  for  the  Queen’s  Collece,  Belfast,  and  constituting  Statutes,  Rules,  Regula- 
tions, and  Ordinances  for  the  Government  of  the  same. 


[ Granted , 10  th  August,  1863.  Amended  by  Letters  under  the  Eoyal  Sign  Manual,  bearing  date  Qth 
December,  1882  ; 14 th  March,  1893 ; 4 th  December,  1895  ; 20 th  August,  1896,  and  30 th  October,  1901.] 


Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  arid  Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  to  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come 
greeting.  Whereas,  by  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  Ireland,  bearing  date  at  Dublin,  the  thirtieth 
day  of  December,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Our  reign,  and 
made  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  a 
Session  of  Parliament  hodden  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
year  of  Our  reign,  entitled,  “ An  Act  to  enable  Her 
Majesty  to  endow  now  Colleges  for  the  Advancement 
of  Learning  in  Ireland,”  We  willed,  ordained,  consti- 
tuted, declared,  and  appointed  that  in  or  near  the  town 
of  Belfast,  in  the  Province  of  Ulster,  there  should  and 
might  be  erected  and  established  one  perpetual  College 
for  Students  in  Aits,  Law,  Physic,  and  other  useful 
learning,  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  “ Queen's  College, 
Belfast,”  and  should  consist  of  one  President,  one 
Vice-President,  and  such  number  of  Professors  in  Arts, 
Law,  and  Physic,  not  exceeding  twelve  in  number,  as 
should  be  appointed  under  arid  by  virtue  of  the  said 
recited  Act. 

And  whereas,  by  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  Ireland,  bearing  date  the  eleventli  day  of  De- 
cember, in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Our  reign,  We  did 
increase  the  number  of  Professors  in  said  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  and  constitute  Rules,  Statutes,  and 
Ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  same. 

Now,  know  ye,  that  We  have  revoked  and  deter- 
mined and  Ido  by  these  presents  revoke  and  determine 
the  said  recited  Letters  Patent,  and  every  clause, 
article,  and  thing  therein  contained  respectively. 

And  deeming  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Our  Royal  Office 
to_  afford  to  all  classes  and  denominations  of  Our 
faithful  subjects,  without  any  distinction  of  religious 
creed  whatsoever,  an  opportunity  for  pursuing  a regular 
and  liberal  course  of  education  urfder  the  provisions  of 
the  said  recited  Act. 

Know  ye,  therefore,  that  We,  of  Our  special  grace, 
certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  Our  Right  Trusty  and  Right 
Well-belovecl  Cousin  and  Counsellor,  George  William 
Frederick,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  k.g.,  Our  Lieutenant- 
General  and  General  Governor  of  that  part  of  our  said 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called 
Ireland,  and  according  to  the  tenor  of  Our  Letter,  under 
Our  Privy  Signet  and  Royal  Sign  Manual,  bearing 
date  at  Our  Court  at  St.  James’s,  the  Tenth  day  of 
August,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Sixty  Three, 
m the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Our  Reign,  and  now 
enrolled  in  the  rolls  of,  Our  High  Court  of  Chancery 
in  that  part  of  Our  said  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland, 
have  willed,  ordained,  constituted,  declared,  and  ap- 
pointed, and  by  these  presents,  for  Us,  Our  heirs  and 
successors,  We  do  will,  ordain,  constitute,  declare,  and 
appoint  that  in  or  near  the  town  of  Belfast,  in  the 
Province  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  there  shall  and  may  be 
established  one  perpetual  College  for  Students  in  all 
such  courses  of  education  and  branches  of  knowledge 
as  may  be  pursued  in  the  Colleges  of  any  University 
in  Our  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
which  College  shall  be  called  by  the  name  of  “ Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,”  and  shall  consist  of  one  President 
and  such  number  of  Professors,  not  at  any  one  time 
exceeding  thirty  in  number,  as  have  been  or  ah  all 


be  appointed  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  hereinbefore  in  part  recited,  Professors  of 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  created  by  our  said  Letters 
Patent  of  the  thirtieth  day  of  December,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  our  reign,  or  of  the  College  created  by  this  our 
Charter. 

And  We  do,  by  these  presents,  for  Us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  will,  declare,  and  establish  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Professors  of  the  said  College,  and  their  suc- 
cessors for  ever,  shall  be  one  distinct  and  separate 
body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  and  style  of 
the  President  and  Professors  of  Queen’s  College,  Bel- 
fast, arid  that  by  the  same  name  they  shall  have  per- 
petual succession  and  a common  seal,  and  that  they 
and  their  successors  shall,  from  time  to  time,  have 
full  power  to  break,  alter,  make  new,  and  change  such 
Common  Seal  at  their  will  and  pleasure,  and  as  shall 
be  found  expedient ; and  that  by  the  same  name  the 
said  President  and  Professors,  and  their  successors 
from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  shall  be  a 
body  politic  and  corporate,  in  deed  and  in  law,  and  he 
able  and  capable  to  have,  take,  receive,  hold,  possess, 
enjoy,  and  retain.  And  Wo  do  hereby,  for  Us,  our 
heirs,  and  successors,  give  and  grant  full  authority, 
and  free  licence  to  them  and  their  successors,  by  the 
name  aforesaid,  notwithstanding  any  Statute  or  Sta- 
tutes of  Mortmain,  to  have,  take,  receive,  hold,  possess, 
enjoy,  and  retain,  to  them  and  their  successors,  not 
only  all  such  lands,  buildings,  hereditaments,  and  pos- 
sessions as  may  lie  from  time  to  time  used  and  occupied 
for  the  immediate  purposes  of  t.lio  said  College,  but 
also  and  other  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  rents, 
and  hereditaments  of  what  kind,  nature,  or  quality 
soever,  so  as  that  such  messuages,  lands,  tenements, 
rents,  ami  hereditaments  do  noB  exceed  in  yearly  value 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  above  all  charges,  such 
annual  value  to  be  calculated  and  ascertained  at  the 
period  of  taking,  purchasing,  or  acquiring  the  same, 
and,  moreover,  to  take,  purchase,  acquire,  have,  hoH, 
enjoy,  receive,  possess,  and  retain,  notwithstanding 
any  such  Statute  or  Statutes  to  the  contrary,  all  or 
any  goods, . chattels,  personal  property,  charitable  and 
other  contributions,  gifts,  and  benefactions  whatsoever, 
and  to  grant,  demise,  alien,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the 
property,  real  or  personal,  belonging  to  the  said  Col- 
lege, provided  that  no  such  grant,  demise,  alienation, 
or  other  disposition  shall  be  made  contrary  to  ™e 
provisions  of  the  said  Act  of  Parliament,  and  to  do 
all  other  matters  incidental  or  appertaining  to  a body 
politic  ancl  corporate,  in  as  large,  ample,  and  beneficial 
a maimer  as  any  other  corporate  body  or  any  other 
our  liege  subjects  are  capable  in  law  of  doing. _ 

And  We  do  hereby,  for  Ourselves,  our  heirs  ana 
successors,  will,  order,  and  direct  that  the  President 
ancl  Professors  of  the  said  College,  arid  their  succes- 
sors, and  also  the  students  admitted  to  the  said  College, 
and  the  office  bearers  and  servants  thereof,  shall  be 
regulated  and  governed  according  to  the  Statutes  « 
the  said  College,  which  Statutes  herein  or  hereafter 
shall  be  framed,  made,  and  approved  of  by  Us,  onr 
heirs,  and  successors,  arid  shall  and  may,  all  and  every 
and  any  of  them,  be  revoked,  repealed,  changed,  aug- 
mented, altered,  or  made  new,  by  writing  under  o 
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or  their  Sign  Manual,  as  to  Us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
from  time  to  time  shall  seem  meet  and  expedient,  and 
all  and  singular  •which  Statutes  so  to  be  framed,  made, 
and  approved  of  as  aforesaid,  We  Ido,  for  Us,  our  heirs 
and  successors,  charge  and  command  to  be  strictly  and 
inviolably  observed,  kept,  and  performed,  from  time 
to  time, ’so  long  as  they  shall  respectively  remain  in 
full  vigour  and  effect,  under  the  penalties  to  be  thereby 
or  therein  inflicted  or  contained. 

And  in  order  the  better  to  carry  our  will  and  in- 
tention into  execution  in  this  behalf,  We  have  consti- 
tuted arid  by  these  presents  for  Us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  do  constitute  the  several  persons  heretofore 
nominated’  to  the  several  offices  of  Visitors,  President, 
Vice-President,  Professor,  Registrar,  'Bursar,  and  Lib- 
rarian in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  created  by  our  said 
Letters  Patent  of  the  thirtieth  day  of  December,  in 
ihe  ninth  year  of  our  reign,  the  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Professors,  Registrar,  Bursar,  and  Librarian,  in 
the  College  created  by  this  our  Charter. 

And  We  do  hereby  further  will,  declare,  and  direct, 
that  the  lands,  buildings,  goods,  chattels,  and  property 
of  the  College  created  by  our  said  Letters  Patent  of 
the  thirtieth  day  of  December,  in  the  ninth  year  of  our 
reign,  shall  be  and  become  the  property  of  the  College 
created  by  this  our  Charter ; and  that  the  College 
created  by  this  our  Charter  shall  pay  and  discliarge  all 
the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  College  created  by  our 
said  Letters  Patent  of  the  thirtieth  day  of  December  in 
the  ninth  year  of  our  reign  ; and  that  all  persons  who 
have  studied  in  the  last-mentioned  College,  or  obtained 
any  standing  or  other  privilege  therein,  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  advantages  to  which  they  would  have  been 
entitled  if  their  studies  had  been  pursued  or  privileges 
acquired  in  the  College  created  by  this  our  Charter. 

And  We  further  will  and  ordain  that  all  by-laws  and 
regulations  made  by  the  Council  of  the  said  College 
created  by  our  Letters  Patent  of  the  thirtieth  day  of 
December,  in  the  ninth  year  of  our  reign,  and  in  force 
at  or  immediately  before  the  granting  of  this  our  Char- 
ter, shall,  until  they  shall  be  altered  or  repealed, 
remain  in  force  as  by-laws  and  regulations  of  the 
College  created  by  this  our  Charter,  and  which,  last- 


mentioned  College  is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Dqocisbnts,. 
College.  IX. 

And  We  do  hereby  will,  declare,  and  direct,  that  the  — 
future  Presidents  of  the  College  shall  be  such  persons 
as  We,  our  heirs  and  successors,  shall  select  and  ap- 
point by  writing  under  our  or  their  Sign  Manual. 

And  that  if  We  should  hereafter  deem  it  expedient  to 
appoint  future  Vice-Presidents,  that  they  also  shall  be 
appointed  by  writing  under  the  Sign  Manual  of  Us, 
our  heirs  and  successors,  from  among  the  Professors 
for  the  time  being.  And  that  the  future  Professors  of 
the  College,  unless  it  shall  be  otherwise  provided  by 
Parliament,  shall  likewise  be  appointed  by  wxiting 
under  the  Sign  Manual  of  Us,  our  heirs  and  successors. 

And  We  do  hereby  further  will,  declare  and  direct 
that  the  persons  who  hereby  are,  and  such  persons  as 
shall  hereafter  be,  appointed  to  the  said  respective 
offices  of  President,  Vice-President,  and  Professors  of 
said  College,  shall  hold  anid  be  continued  in  tlieir  offices 
respectively  during  the  pleasure  of  Us,  our  heirs  and 
successors. 

And  We  do  hereby  further  will,  direct,  and  appoint 
Shat  the  persons  who  hereby  are,  and  all  person  or 
persona  who  shall  from  time  to  time  be  nominated  and 
appointed  to  be  President,  Vice-President,  or  Profes- 
sors of  the  College,  shall,  before  he,  they,  or  any_  of 
them  shall  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  or  execution 
of  any  of  the  said  offices,  respectively  make  and'  sub- 
scribe before  one  of  our  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the 
County  of  Antrim,  or  before  the  Chairman  of  the 
County  of  Antrim,  a solemn  declaration  for  tlie  true 
and  faithful  execution  of  such  office,  arid  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  duties  thereof. 

'And  We  do  hereby  further  will,  declare,  and  direct, 
that  all  visitorial  power  and  authority  of  the  said 
College  shall  be  exercised  by  such  person  or  persons 
as  We  hereby  appoint,  or  as  We,  our  heirs  or  succes- 
sors, shall  from  time  to  time  appoint  by  warrant  or 
warrants,  under  our  or  their  Sign  Manual  to  execute 
the  office  of  Visitor  or  Visitors. 

And  We  do  further  will,  ordain,  and  direct,  that  the 
following  Statutes,  Rules,  and  Ordinances,  which  have 
been  made  by  us,  shall  be  the  Statutes  for  the  govern- 
ment and  discipline  of  the  College.  • 


(2.) 

Statutes  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 


CHAPTER  L 

Of  the  Body  Politic  and  Corporate. 

The  Body  Politic  and  Corporate  shall  consist  of  the 
President  and  the  Professors. 

We  will  and  ordain  that  the  Rev.  Pooley  'Shuldham 
Henry,  D.D. , heretofore  President  of  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  created  by  our  Charter  of  the  thirtieth  day  of 
December,  in  the  ninth  year  of  our  reign,  be  the  first 
President  of  the  College. 

We  further  will  and  ordain  that  the  following  per- 
sons, heretofore  Professors  of  the  said  College  created 
by  our  Charter  of  the  thirtieth  day  of  December,  in 
the  ninth  year  of  our  reign,  be  the  first  Professors  of 
the  College,  that  is  to  say  : — 

Charles  Mac  Douall,  LL.D. , ti  be  Professor  of  Greek. 
Charles  P.  Reichel,  D.D.,  to  be  Professor  of  Latin. 

John  Purser,  M.A.,  to  be  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
John  Stevelly,  LiL.D.,  to  be  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy.  , _.  . 

George  Lillie  Craik,  LL.D.,  to  be  Professor  of  History 
and  English  Literature.  . , 

James  MCosh,  LL.D.,  to  be  Professor  of  Logic  ana 
Metaphysics.  , _ . e 

Thomas  Andrews,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  to  be  Professor  of 
Chemistry.  1 

Wyrille  Thomson,  LL.D.,  to  be  Professor  of  Natural 
History.  T 

Wilhelm  Fradersdorff,  to  be  Professor  of  Modem  Lan- 
guages. . _ . 

Thomas  E.  C.  Leslie,  LL.B.,  to  be  Professor  of  Juris- 
prudence and  Political  Economy. 

Echlin  Molyneux,  M.A.,  to  be  Professor  of  English 
Law.  , 

Peter  Redfem,  M.D.,  to  be  Professor  of  Anatomy  ana 

JoltiP1C.“16§isiin,  M.A.,  M.B.,  to  bo  Professor  of 

Medicine. 


Alexander  Gordon,  M.D.,  to  be  Professor  of  Surgery. 
James  Seaton  Reid,  M.D.,  to  be  Professor  of  Materia 
'Medica.  ,,, , . 

William  Burden,  M.D.,  to  be  Professor  of  Midwifery. 
James  Thomson,  M.A.,  to  be  Professor  of  Civil  En- 


And  we  further  will  and  ordain  that  the  Reverend 
Richard  Oulton,  B.A.,  be  Registrar,  the  Reverend 
George  Hill,  librarian,  and  Alexander  Dickey  be 
Bursar ; and  that  the  said  several  persons  above  named, 
and  snob  other  person  or  persons  as  shall  hereafter  be 
appointed  to  the  respective  offices  of  President,  Profes- 
sor, Registrar,  Bursar,  and  Librarian  of  the  College, 
Bh.«n  hold  and  be  continued  in  their  respective  offices 
during  the  pleasure  of  Us,  cux  heirs  and  successors. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Of  the  Powers  of  the  Corporate  Body. 

The  Corporate  Body  of  the  College  shall  consist,  as 
aforesaid,  of  tie  President  and  tie  Professor.. 

The  presence  of  not  less  than  ten  members  shall  be 
necessity  to  constitute  a meeting  for  tie  transaction 

°1ThTSdent,  or,  in  his  absence  Ins  Deputy,  shell 
ex-officio  be  Chairman.  In  the  absence  of  both  tie 
President  and  bis  Deputy  from  any  meeting,  the  mem- 
taS  present  shall  select  one  from  among  their  number 

S^STsody  shall  annually  meet  and  elret 
two  from  among  the  Professors  to  be  members  of  the 
College  Council  for  the  three  ensuing  years.  Outgoing 
members  of  Council  may  be  re-elected.  . . 

to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  ^Corporate  Body  shall  elect  four  other  Pro-. 

3 E 2 
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feesors  to  be  members  of  the  Council ; two  of  them 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  remaining  two  for  the 
two  ensuing  years. 

In  case  any  member  of  the  College  Council  shall, 
from  illness  or  other  cause,  be  prevented  from  per- 
forming his  duties,  the  President  shall  have  power  to 
declare  the  office  vacant,  and  the  Corporate  'Body  shall 
thereupon  proceed  to  the  election  of  another  Professor 
to  supply  the  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  time  of  office. 

The  Corporate  Body  shall  so  select  the  Professors 
whom  they  shall  elect  members  of  Council  that  the 
Council  may  constantly  include  one  at  least  of  the 
following  Professors,  that  is  to  say,  the  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  the  Dunville  Professor  of  Physiology,  the 
Professor  of  Medicine,  the  Professor  of  Surgery,  the 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  the  Professor  of  Mid- 
wifery, and  the  Musgrave  Professor  of  Pathology. 

The  President  shall  vote  in  the  election  of  members 
of  the  Council  only  in  tho  event  of  an  equality  of 
votes.  In  tho  absence  of  the  President,  the  Deputy 
of  the  President,  or  other  Professor  acting  as  Chair- 
man, shall,  in  all  cases,  have  a vote,  but  shall  not  have 
a second  or  cashing  vote. 

CHAPTER  nr. 

Of  the  Constitution  and  Powers  of  the  College  Council. 

The  general  government  and  administration  of  the 
College  shall  be  vested  in  a Council,  consisting  of  the 
President  and  six  Professors  elected  in  the  manner 
aforesaid. 

The  presence  of  not  less  than  five  members  of  the 
College  Council  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a 
meeting  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

The  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  his  Deputy,  shall 
ex-officio  be  Chairman  of  the  Council.  In  the  absenco 
of  both  the  President  and  his  Deputy  from  any  meeting 
of  Council,  the  members  present  shall  elect  one  from 
among  their  number  to  act  as  Chairman. 

The  President  shall  in  all1  cases  have 'a  vote,  and  in 
case  of  an  equality  of  votes  shall  have  a second  or 
casting  vote.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  from 
any  meeting  of  Council,  the  Deputy  of  tho  President, 
or  other  Professor  acting  as  Chairman,  shall  in  all 
cases  have  a vote,  -but  shall  not  have  a second  or 
casting  vote. 

The  Council  shall  have  power  to  regulate  the  course 
of  proceedings  at  meetings  of  Council,  and  to  make 
arrangements  as  to  the  times  of  its  ordinary  meetings. 

The  OouncLL  shall  have  power  to  make  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  College,  in  oases  not  provided 
for  by  the  Statutes. 

The  Council  shall  have  power  bo  prescribe  the  courses 
of  instruction  to  be  pursued  in  the  College,  and  to 
prescribe  the  Entrance,  Scholarship,  and  other  Col- 
legiate Examinations. 

The  'Council  shall  have  power  to  make  regulations 
for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  good  conduct 
among  the  Students,  both  without  and  within  the 
College  precincts,  in  cases  not  provided  for  by  the 
Statutes,  and  of  affixing  penalties  and  punishments  to 
the  violation  of  the  same. 

The  Council  shall  have  power  to  appoint  Committees 
of  Professors  for  any  collegiate  purpose,  and  to  pre- 
scribe their  duties  and  define  their  powers. 

The  Council  shall  have  power  to  require  the  co- 
operation or  assistance  of  any  Professor,  Scholar,  or 
office-bearer  of  the  College  in  such  reasonable  ways  as 
it  may  prescribe,  for  the  better  maintenance  of  discip- 
line and  good  conduct  among  the  Students,  or  for  the 
general  business  of  the  College. 

The  Council  shall  exercise  a general  supervision  and 
control  over  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  College. 

No  resolution  of  the  Council  shall  come  into  operation 
until  it  shall  have  received  the  signature  of  the  Presi- 
dent, or,  in  his  absence,  of  his  Deputy,  acting  by  his 
authority. 

'CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
President. 

The  President  shall,  in  virtue  of  1ns  office,  preside 
over  all  Collegiate  meetings  at  which  he  may  be  present. 

He  shall  have  power  to  regulate  and  prescribe  the 
order  to  be  observed  at  the  opening  and  close  of  the 
Collegiate  Session,  at  the  conferring  of  Honours,  and 
generally  at  all  public  proceedings  of  the  College. 

He  shall  prepare  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
College  and  forward  it  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  be 
laid  before  Parliament,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of 
8th  and  9th  Victoria,  chapter  66,  section  20. 


The  correspondence  of  the  College  shall  be  conctot*) 
under  his  direction,  whether  founded  on  a 
of  Council  or  otherwise.  Mlut,on 

Ho  shall  sign  or  authorise  tho  signature  of  .n 
Certificates  of  Prizes,  and  other  Official  documents 
shall  authenticate  the  affixing  of  the  College  Seal  t 
suoh  ■documents  as  may  require  it.  *° 

Ho  shall  prescribe  the  times  and  hours  of  attendance 
of  the  Registrar  and  Bursar  in  their  respective  office 
He  shall  have  Hie  power  of  appointing  the  minor 
Officers  and  Servants  of  the  College,  and  shall  regulate 
their  duties  and  control  their  conduct.  8 

Ho  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  granting  leave  of 
absence  to  the  Professors,  Officers,  and  Servants  of  the 
College. 


He  shall  have  power,  at  all  times,  to  visit  any  Hall 
Lecturo-rnoin,  Office,  or  public  apartment  of  the  College’ 

He  shall  advise  and  remonstrate  with  any  Professor 
of  the  College,  whenever  it  shall  come  to  his  knowledge 
that  such  Professor  has  been,  negligent  of  his  duties  or 
has  shown  a want,  of  zeal  in  using  the  most  efficaci’ons 
means  of  imparting  instruction  to  his  class,  and  of 
promoting  education  in  tho  College. 

He  shall  advise  and  remonstrate  with  any  Office- 
bearer of  the  College,  whenever  it  shall  come  to  his 
knowledge  that  such  Office-bearer  has  been  negligent  of 
his  duties. 

Should  any  Professor  or  Office-bearer  of  the  College 
prove  inattentive  to  the  advice  or  remonstrance  of  the 
President,  the  President  shall,  after  giving  the  said 
Professor  or  Office-bearer  notice  of  his  intention,  and 
furnishing  him  with  a copy  of  the  official  statement 
he  proposes  to  make  of  the  case,  call  the  attention  of 
the  Government  to  tho  conduct  of  such  Professor  or 
Office-bearer. 


Additional  Statute  enacted  20th  August,  1896,  to  be 
treated  and  read  as  following  Chap.  IV.,  paragraph 
12,  after  the  words  “ Office-bearer  ” — 


“ He  shall  report  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  fact  of 
his  approaching  the  age  of  seventy  years  at  least  three 
months  beforo  he  attains  that  age,  and  shall  report 
similarly  upon  the  case  of  any  Professor  or  Office-bearer 
wlm  may  be  approaching  the  ago  of  sixty-five  years, 
stating  at  the  same  time  Iris  opinion  as  to  the  fitness 
of  such  Professor  or  Office-bearer  for  continuance  in 
office  ; and  ho  shall  furnish  to  tho  Professor  or  Office- 
bearer concerned  a copy  of  the  Report  so  made.” 


Ho  shall  exercise  a constant  supervision  over  all 
departments  of  the  College,  and  shall  direct  his  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  maintenance  of  order  and  disci- 
pline in  the  same. 

He  shall  appoint  Auditors  of  the  Bursar's  accounts, 
who  shall  report  to  the  Council  on  the  financial  state  of 
the  College  ; and  he  shall  sign,  at  the  meetings  of  Coun- 
cil, all  orders  for  the  payment  of  money  on  account  of 
the  College. 

He  shall  have  power  to  license  Boarding-houses  for 
Students,  and  to  exercise  a full  supervision  of  the  same, 
for  the.  purpose  of  ascertaining'whether  the  regulations 
made  by  him  for  their  order  and  discipline  shall  have 
been  complied  with. 

Ho  shall  make  arrangements  for  the  holding  of  Visi- 
tations, as  directed  by  the  Statutes,  and  shall  have 
power  to  call  extraordinary  meetings  of  the  Visitors. 

He  shall  have  power  to  summon  extraordinary  meet- 
ings of  the  Corporate  Body,  of  the  Council,  and  of  any 
Collegiate  Committee. 

He  shall  have  power  to  dissolve  any  Collegiate 
Committee. 

He  shall,  on  occasions  of  his  absence  or  illness,  ap- 
point a Deputy  from  among  the  Professors,  who  snali 
exercise  his  powers  and  discharge  his  duties  for  the 
time  being  ; provided  that  no  one  but  the  President 
shall  exercise  a casting  vote  at  meetings  of  Council,  or 
authorise  the  signature  of  resolutions  of  Council. 


Of  the  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Vice-President. 
We  will  and  ordain  that  Thomas  Andrews,  M.D-» 
F.R.S.,  shall  be  Vice-President  of  the  College,  aa 
that  until  the  office  of  Vice-President  shall  detenJUpi 
he  shall  be  ex-officio  the  Deputy  of  the  President  au  g 
his  absence  or  illness,  and  shall,  in  the  absence  o 
President,  have  a second  or  casting  vote  in  .the  Oo  i 
notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary  in  tne  p 
sents ; and  that  tho  following  shall  be  his  powers 
duties  as  Vice-President ; that  is  to  say:  _ .isnt 

He  shall  hold  a position  next  in  rank  to  the  r . 
in  the  government  of  the  College,  and  at  all  Co  g 
meetings. 
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He  shall  be  a member  of  the  Council,  in  addition  to 
the  President  and  those  members  of  Council  whose  elec- 
tion has  been  hereinbefore  directed,  and  shall  attend 
the  meetings'of  the  College  Council  and  the  public  meet- 
ings of  the  College. 

He  shall  have  power  to  visit,  at  any  time,  any  hall, 
lecture-room,  office,  or  other  public  apartment  of  the 
College. 

He  shall  exercise  a constant  supervision  over  all  de- 
partments of  the  College,  and  shall  direct  his  particular 
attention  to  the  maintenance  of  order  and  discipline 
in  the  same. 

He  shall,  in  respect  to  the  Professorship  which  he 
holds,  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes  which 
regulate  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Professors. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Professors. 

Every  Professor  shall  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Corporate  Body  of  the  College,  and,  if  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Council,  shall  attend  the  meetings  of 
Council  and  perform  the  other  duties  pertaining  to  that 
office. 

He  shall,  if  appointed  Deputy  to  the  President, 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  President  during  his  ab- 
sence, or  until  a successor  shall  have  been  appointed 
by  the  President. 

He  shall  serve  upon  all  Committees  to  which  he  may 
be  appointed  by  the  Council,  shall  discharge  the  duties 
of  a College  Tutor,  if  requiral  to  do  so  by  the  Council, 
and  shall  assist  and  co-operate  with  the  Council  in 
such  other  reasonable  ways  as  the  Council  may  pre- 
scribe, for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  good 
conduct  in  the  Students,  or  for  the  general  business  of 
the  College. 

He  shall  hold,  or  assist  at,  all  College  Examinations 
according  to  the  appointment  of  the  Council. 

He  shall  lecture,  teach,  and  examine  such  classes,  at 
such  hours  and  for  such  periods  as  may  be  appointed 
by  the  College  Council,  and  shall  observe  punctuality 
and  diligence  in  discharging  these  duties,  and  shall 
maintain  strict  order  and  discipline  in  his  class. 

No  Professor  shall  deliver  any  special  lectures,  or 
courses  of  instruction,  except  under  the  sanction  of  the 
College  Council. 

Any  Professor  may,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
President,  receive  into  his  house,  for  residence,  a limited 
number  of  the  Students  of  the  College. 

Each  Professor  shall  arrange  and  prepare  catalogues 
of  all  College  property  entrusted  to  his  charge,  and 
shall  carefully  attend  to  the  preservation  of  the  same. 

He  shall  annually  revise  the  catalogues  of  the  collec- 
tions entrusted  to  his  charge,  and  report  to  the  Council 
on  the  condition  of  the  collections,  and  on  any  ad- 
ditions they  may  liave  received,  or  any  losses  they  may 
have  sustained,  since  the  last  previous  report. 

If  any  Professor  shall,  in  any  Lecture  or  Examination, 
or  in  the  discharge  of  any  other  part  of  his  Collegiate 
duty,  teaoh  or  advance  any  doctrine  or  make  any 
statement  derogatory  to  the  truths  of  revealed  religion, 
or  injurious  or  disrespectful  to  the  religious  convictions 
of  any  portion  of  his  class  or  audience,  or  shall  intro- 
duce or  discuss  any  subjeot  of  controversy,  political  or 
religious,  tending  to  produce  contention  or  excitement, 
such  Professor  shall  be  summoned  before  the  Council, 
and,  upon  sufficient  evidence  of  his  having  so  trans- 
gressed, shall  be  formally  warned  and  reprimanded  by 
the  President ; and  if  any  such  Professor  be  guilty  of  a 
repetition  of  said  or  similar  offence,  the  President  shall 
forthwith  suspend  him  from  Ms  functions,  and  take 
steps  officially  to  recommend  to  the  Crown  his  removal 
from  office,  as  having  transgressed  the  Statutes  of  the 
College  and  violated  his  obligations  to  its  authorities. 

Every  Professor  shall,  upon  entering  into  office,  sign 
the  following  declaration  : — "I,  A.  B.,  Ido  hereby  pro- 
mise to  the  President  and  Council  of  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  that  I will  faithfully,  and  to  the  best  of  my 

ability,  discharge  tile  duties  of  Professor  of  in 

?aid  College ; and  I further  promise  and  engage  that 
m lecturing  and  examining,  and  in  the  performance  of 
all  obheir  duties  connected  with  my  Chair,  I will  care- 
fully abstain  from  teaching  or  advancing  any  doctrine 
or  making  any  statement  derogatory  to  the  truths  of 
revealed  religion,  or  injurious  or  disrespectful  to  the 
religious  convictions  of  any  portion  of  my  class  or 
audience.  _An!d  I moreover  promise  to  the  President 
and  Council  that  I will  not  introduce  or  discuss  in  my 
place  or  capacity  of  Professor,  any  subjeob  of  contro- 
Ye*ePt  political  or  religious,  tending  to  produce  con- 
tention or  excitement;  nor  will  I engage  in  any 
avocation  which  the  Council  shall  judge  inconsistent 
with  my  office ; but  will,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  promote 


on  all  occasions  the  interests  of  education  and  the 
welfare  of  the  College.” 

Provided  always  that,  if  any  Professor  heretofore 
appointed  by  us  prefer  that  his  duties  be  those  imposed 
by  our  former  Letters  Patent  of  the  eleventh  day  of 
December,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  our  reign,  he  shall 
be  ruled  by  the  Statutes  therein  contained,  so  far  as 
his  duties  are  concerned,  and  be  exempted  from  any 
additional  duties  imposed  by,  or  in  virtue  of,  these 
presents,  provided  that  he  announce  his  desire  in  writing 
to  the  President  within  one  calendar  month  from  the  date 
of  these  presents,  and  in  this  case,  any  increase  which 
would  have  accrued  to  his  stipend  under  the  provisions  of 
these  our  Letters,  over  and  above  the  stipend  allotted 
to  him  in  our  said  former  Letters  Patent,  shall  be 
applied  to  augment  the  sum  hereinafter  allocated  to  the 
payment  of  College  Scholarships  and  other  prizes. 

CHAPTER  YI. 

Of  the  Duties  of  the  Registrar. 

The  Registrar  shall  attend  in  his  office  at  such  times 
as  the  President  shall  prescribe,  and  shall  be  in 
readiness  at  all  times  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Council. 

He  shall  take  a general  charge  of  the  College 
buildings  and  property,  and  especially  during  the 
vacation,  and,  for  this  purpose,  shall  reside  within  the 
College  precincts,  unless  by  the  written  permission  of 
the  President,  or  unless  he  be  required  to  attend  in 
Dublin,  as  University  Examiner,  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Queen’s  University  in  Ireland,  and  he  shall  make  such 
arrangements  for  the  security  of  the  College  buildings 
and  property  during  his  absence  as  shall  be  satisfactory 
to  the  President : Provided  that  his  residence  within 
the  College  precincts  shall  not  be  required  until  the 
office  of  Yice-President  shall  have  determined. 

He  shall  keep  a list  of  the  names  and  residences  of 
the  Students,  arranged  according  to  their  respective 
classes,  and  shall  furnish  to  each  Dean  of  Residences 
the  list  of  those  Students  who  are  committed  to  his 
charge. 

He  shall  prepare  and  issue,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President,  summonses  for  the  meetings  of  Council, 
and  all  other  summonses  and  notices  for  Collegiate 
purposes. 

He  shall  preserve  the  rolls  of  attendance  of  the 
Professors  and  Students  at  lecture. 

He  shall  prepare,  under  the  direction  of  the  Council, 
programmes  of  all  examinations. 

He  shall  prepare,  under  the  direction  of  the  Council, 
all  orders  for  the  disbursement  of  money. 

After  each  Entrance  Examination  he  shall  forward 
to  the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland  a 
list  of  the  Candidates  who  shall  have  passed  the 
Entrance  Examination,  and  entered  on  the  study  of  the 
course  prescribed  for  a degree  or  other  University 
distinction,  in  order  that  they  may  be  matriculated  in 
the  University.  And  all  Students  whose  names  shall 
have  been  thus  returned  to  the  Senate  for  matriculation, 
shall  enjoy  the  privileges  and  disoharge  the  duties  of 
Matriculated  Students  within  the  College. 

He  shall  also  prepare  and  forward,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  all  other  document®  relating  to 
the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland  which  the  Chancellor 
or  Senate  may  require,  and  shall  preserve  copies  of 
the  same. 

He  shall  carry  on  the  correspondence  of  the  College 
under  the  direction  of  Hie  President. 

He  shall  keep  a record  of  all  College  transactions. 

He  shall,  when  required  by  the  President  or  Council, 
prepare  the  official  documents  of  the  College,  and  shall 
preserve  copies  of  the  same. 

He  shall  prepare  and  make  copies  of  all  other  College 
documents  which  the  President  or  Council  may  require. 

He  shall  keep  a list  of  the  licensed  Boarding-houses,, 
and  of  the  Students  resident  therein. 

He  shall  inspect  and  report  on  the  condition  of  the- 
licensed  Boarding-houses,  when  required  to  do  so  by 
the  President. 

He  shall  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  Council  in 
such  other  reasonable  ways  as  the  Council  shall  pre- 
scribe for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  anld  good 
conduct  in  the  Students  and  for  the' general  business  of 
the  College. 

He  shall  sign  a declaration  that  he  will  preserve  all 
books,  records,  or  documents  committed  to  his  care 
by  the  President  or  Council ; that  he  will  not  allow 
them  to  be  removed,  read,  or  inspected  by  any  person 
whatever  without  the  written  permission  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  Council ; and  that  he  will  observe  due  secrecy 
with  respect  to  the  proceedings  of  the  College  Council, 
and  his  official  communications  with  the  President. 


T OOCTbTHNrS, 

II. 
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Doocmow,  CHAPTER  VII. 

II*  Of  the  Duties  of  the  Bursar. 

The  Bursar  shall  attend  in  his  office  at  such  times  as 
the  President  shall  prescribe. 

He  shall  lay  before  Ulie  Council,  at  each  of  its 
ordinary  meetings,  the  accounts  of,  and  vouchers  for, 
aill  moneys  disbursed  on  behalf  of  the  College  since  its 
last  previous  meeting.  He  shall  also  present  a detailed 
estimate  of  the  sums  required  for  the  current  expenses 
of  the  College,  and  shall  thereupon  receive  the  written 
authority  of  the  Council  to  disburse  the  same. 

He  shall  collect  from  the  Students,  oil  behalf  of  the 
College,  all  collegiate  fees,  shall  give  receipts  for  the 
same,  and  shall  account  for  all  sums,  so  received  to  the 
Council. 

He  shall  collect  from  the  Students,  on  behalf  of  the 
Professors,  the  class  fees,  and  shall  pay  over  the  same 
to  the  several  Professors,  at  such  periods  as  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Council. 

He  shall  receive  and  disburse,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Council,  all  other  moneys  of  whatsoever  kind 
accruing  to  or  to  be  expended  on  behalf  of  the  College. 

He  shall  prepare  all  such  documents  relating  to  the 
income  and  expenditure  of  the  College  as  the  President 
or  Council  may  require,  and  shall  preserve  copies  of 
the  same. 

He  shall  assist,  when  required  by  the  President, 
in  preparing  and  making  copies  of  College  documents. 

He  shall  pay  constant  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
College  buildings,  and  shall  from  time  to  time,  as 
occasion  may  require,  lay  before  the  'Counoil  a state- 
ment of  any  repairs  or  alterations  which  may  be 
necessary  for  the  conservation  thereof. 

He  shall,  when  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  Council, 
make  a general  inventory  of  all  the  College  property, 
and  prepare  a report  on  the  general  condition  thereof, 
and  shall  lay  such,  inventory  and  report  before  the 
Council  at  its  next  subsequent  meeting,  and  shall 
preserve  copies  of  the  same. 

He  shall  cany  out  the  instructions  of  the  Council  in 
such  other  reasonable  ways  as  the  Council  shall  pre- 
scribe for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  good 

• conduct,  in  the  Students,  and  for  the  general  business 

• of  the  College. 

He  shall,  before  entering  on  his  office,  give  such, 

. and  so  much,  security  to  the  College  for  the  faithful 
•discharge  of  his  duties,  as  the  Council  shall  deem 
-.sufficient. 


; • CHAPTER  vni; 

Of  the  Duties  of  the  Librarian. 

The  Librarian  shall  attend  in  the  Library  at  such 
times  as  the  Council  shall  prescribe. 

He  shall,  under  such  restrictions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Council,  allow  the  Students  to  consult 
the  books  therein. 

He  shall  keep  a list  of  all  books  given  out  from  the 
Library,  with  the  dates  of  their  issue  and  return. 

In  case  of  any  book  being  injured  or  defaced,  he 

• 'shall  report  the  same  to  the  Council 

He  shall  arrange  the  Library,  and  prepare  catalogues 

• of  the  books  in  such  mode  and  form  as  the  Council  shall 
prescribe,  and  shall  superintend  the  printing  of  the 

■■  same. 

He  shall  call  in,  at  such  time  each  year  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Council,  all  the  books  which  may 
have  been  issued  from  the  lending  department  of  the 
Library,  and  shall  revise  the  catalogues  under  the 
direction  of  the  Council. 

He  shall  also  report  to  the  Council  the  additions 
made  to  the  Library  during  the  year,  and  any  losses  it 
may  have  sustained,  as  well  as  upon  the  general  state 
of  the  books  and  furniture. 

He  shall  oarry  out  the  instructions  of  the  Council  in 
such  other  reasonable  ways  as  the  Council  shall  pre- 
scribe for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  good  con- 
duct in  the  Students  and  for  the  general  business  of  the 
College. 

He  shall  sign  a declaration  that  he  will,  to  the 
utmost  of:  his  power,  preserve  from  loss  or  damage  the 
books  and  other  property  contained  in  the  Library. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  the  Scholarships  and  the  Duties  of  Scholars. 

Thirty.  Junior  Scholarships  shall  be  founded  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  of.  the  annual  value  of  £24 ; ten 


tenable  by  Students  of  the  first  year,  ten  by  Students 
of  the  second  year,  and  ten  by  Students  of  the  third 
year,  and  shall  be  conferred  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

Of  the  ten  Junior  Scholar  sh  ips  in  Arts  tenable  bv 
Students  of  each  year,  five  shall  be  awarded  for  pro. 
ficiency  in  literary  studies,  and  five  for  proficiency  in 
scientific  studies  ; provided  that  it  shall  be  competent 
for  tlio  Council,  in  case  Selwlarships  in  either  depart 
ment  be  withheld  on  the  ground  of  insufficient  answer- 
ing, to  assign  the  unawarded  Scholarships  to  the  other 
department. 

Four  Junior  Scholarships  shall  be  founded  in  the 
Faculty  of  Law,  of  the  annual  value  of  £25  each ; two 
tenable  by  Students  in  Law  of  the  first  year,  and  two 
by  Students  in  Law  of  the  second  year ; and  shall  be 
conferred  by  Examination,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Council  shall  prescribe. 

Ten  Junior  Scholarships  shall  be  founded  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  of  the  annual  value  of  £20  each  • 
two  tenable  by  Students  of  the  first  year,  two  by  Stu- 
dents of  the  second  year,  two  by  Students  of  the  third 
year,  two  by  Students  of  the  fourth  year,  and  two  by 
Students  of  the  fifth  year ; and  shall  be  conferred  by 
Examination,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Council 
shall  prescribe. 

Five  Junior  Scholarships  shall  be  founded  in  the 
School  of  Engineering,  of  the  annual  value  of  £20; 
two  tenable  by  Students  of  the  first  year,  two  by 
Students  of  the  second  year,  and  one  by  a Student  of 
the  third  year  ; and  shall  be  conferred  by  Examination, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Council  shall  prescribe. 

Seven  Senior  Scholarships  shall  be  founded  of  the 
value  of  £40  each ; tenable  by  Matriculated  Students 
who  shall  have  during  three  College  Sessions,  of  which 
two,  at  least,  shall  have  been  attended  in.  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  attended  such  Courses  of  Lectures  and 
passed  such  Examinations  as  shall  be  prescribed  in 
that  behalf  by  the  Council  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
and  who  shall  have  passed  the  necessary  Examination 
within  five  years  from  the  date  of  Matriculation,  and 
who  shall  have  complied  with  such  further  conditions 
as  the  Council  shall  impose ; and  such  Senior  Scholar- 
ships shall  be  conferred  and  retained  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Council  shall  prescribe. 

Junior  Scholars  shall  forfeit  their  Scholarships  on 
ceasing  to  oontinue  their  studies  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  Council  to  Students  of  their  class  and 
standing,  or  on  ceasing  to  comply  with  such  other 
conditions  as  till©  Council  shall  impose. 

They  shall,  if  requireld  by  the  Council,  take  charge 
of  the  rolls  of  the  classes,  register  the  attendance  of 
the  Students  at  Lecture,  and  assist  the  Professors  in 
the  arrangements  for  the  Lectures,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Council  shall  prescribe. 

They  shall  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  one 
moiety  of  the  Class-fees  for  the  courses  prescribed  to 
Students  of  their  faculty  and  standing;  but  this 
exemption  is  nob  to  extend  to  the  fees  of  any  Honour 
lectures  attended  by  them,  out  of  the  order  of  studies 
laid  down  in  the  curriculum. 

Senior  Scholars  and  Junior  Scholars  in  Medicine  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  years  shall,  if  required  by  the 
Council,  assist  the  Professors  in  such  ways  anld  under 
such  regulations  as  tilie  Council  shall  prescribe. 

Scholars,  whether  Senior  or  Junior,  shall  carry  out 
the  instructions  of  the  Council  in  such  other  reasonable 
ways  as  the  'Council  shall  prescribe  for  the  maintenance 
of  discipline  and  good  conduct  in  the  Students,  and  for 
the  general  business  of  the  College. 

If  any  candidate  for  Junior  Scholarships  in  Arts 
shall  be  placed  first  in  order  of  merit  on  both  the  list  of 
candidates,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  two  Junior  Scholar- 
ships, one  in  Literature  and  one  in  Science ; but  in 
no  other  case  shall  t/wo  Scholarships,  senior  or  junior, 
be  simultaneously  held  by  one  individual. 

All  Scholarships  and  Prizes  shall  be  open  to  Students 
of  either  sex. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Of  the  Duties  of  Matriculated  Students. 

Every  Matriculated  Student  shall  obey  the  Statutes 
of  the  College,  conform  to  all  decrees  or  otljer  regula- 
tions made  by  the  authorities  of  the  College  for  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  and  good  conduct,  and  assist 
the  College  authorities  in  enforcing  the  same. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Of  the  Duties  of  Non-Matriculated  Students. 

Non-Matriculated  Students,  on  paying  the  regulated 
class  fees,  and  signing  an  engagement  to  observe  order 
and  discipline  in  the  College,  shall  be  permitted,  -with- 
out undergoing  a preliminary  examination,  to  attend 
any  separate  course,  or  courses,  of  lectures ; but  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  'become  candidates  for  Scholarships 
or  other  prizes,  or  to  enjoy  the  other  privileges  of 
Matriculated  Students. 

Matriculated  Students  who  attend  voluntary  courses 
shall  so  far  as  these  courses  are  concerned,  be  regarded 
as  Non-Matriculated  Students. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Of  the  Library. 

The  Library  shall  he  open  at  such  times,  and  shall 
be  suhiect  to  such  regulations,  as  the  Council  shall 
prescribe. 

CHAPTER  XHI. 

Of  the  Museums. 

The  Museums  shall  be  open  at  such  times,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  such  regulations,  as  the  Council  shall 
prescribe. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

Of  Visitations. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  appointed  by  us  shall  hold 
their  ordinary  Visitation  triennially,  at  some  time  in 
the  College  Session  to  be  fixed  by  them,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  President!,  if  or  (the  purpose  of 
visiting  and  inspecting  the  different  departments  of  the 
College,  and  of  inquiring  into  the  general  state  of 
discipline  therein,  and  of  hearing  appeals  of  such 
Professors,  Office-bearers,  or  Students,  as  may  consider 
themselves  aggrieved  by  any  sentence  of  the  College 
authorities,  and  of  deciding  upon  them  according  to 
the  Statutes  of  the  College ; provided  that  notice  of 
such  appeals,  and  of  the  acts  or  decisions  complained 
of,  be  furnished  to  the  President  at  least  seven  days 
before  the  commencement  of  such  Visitation. ; and, 
during  the  period  of  Visitation,  the  Visitors  shall  have 
free  access  to  all  departments  of  the  College,  and  shall 
have  authority  to  obtain  from  each  officer  of  the  College 
any  information  and  assistance  they  may  require  re- 
garding his  peculiar  department. 

The  Registrar  of  the  College  shall  act  as  Registrar 
to  the  Visitors,  and  take  proper  minuteB  and  make 
records  of  their  proceedings. 

The  Visitors  shall  have  power  to  hold  an  extra- 
ordinary Visitation  at  any  tame  during  the  Collegiate 
Session,  upon  giving  three  weeks’  previous  notice  to 
the  President,  which  notice  shall  contain  a full  state- 
ment of  tdie  objects  of  such  Visitation  and  the  names 
of  all  persons  concerned  therein  ; and  the  Registrar 
of  tire  College,  by  the  direction  of  the  President,  shall, 
fourteen  days  previous  to  the  appointed  day,  notify  to 
all  persons  so  named  by  the  Visitors  the  time  and 
objects  of  such  Visitation,  and  shall  cause  a public 
notice  thereof  to  be  affixed  to  some  conspicuous  part 
of  the  College. 

Any  Professor,  Office-bearer,  or  Student,  who.  shall 
consider  himself  aggrieved  by  any  aot  or  decision  of 
the  President  or  College  Council,  shall  have  the  power 
of  praying  for  an  extraordinary  Visitation,  and  shall 
prepare  a statement  setting  forth  the  grounds  on 
which  he  considers  himself  aggrieved,  which  statement 
shall  be  communicated  to  the  President,  and-  by  him 
forthwith  transmitted  to  the  Visitors,  and  in  case  the 
Visitors  shall  determine  that  sufficient  cause  has  been 
shown  for  holding  a Visitation,  they  shall  notify  their 
determination,  and  also  the  day  and  place  which  they 
have  appointed  for  the  same,  to  the  President,  three 
clear  weeks  before,  and  the  President  shall  direct  the 
Registrar  to  issue  the  special  and  public  notices,  as  in. 
all  cases  of  extraordinary  Visitations. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  shall,  in  all  cases  of  appeal, 
communicate  their  decisions  to  the  President  • and 
Council,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  carried  into 
effect  according  to  the  Statutes  of  the  College. 


CHAPTER  XV.  Doodkixm, 

Of  Punishments.  — 1 

Any  Student  guilty  of  any  of  the  following  offences 
shall  -be  liable  to  expulsion  from  the  College  ; but  it 
shall  be  competent  to  the  Council,  should  they  deem  it 
mo-re  conducive  to  the  discipline  of  the  Co,llege!  arid 
the  reformation  of  the  offender,  to  impose  some  lighter 
punishment  for  -the  same:— 

1.  Habitual  neglect  of  attendance  for  Divine 
Worship  at  such  church  or  chapel  as  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  his  parents  or  guardians. 

2.  Habitual  neglect  of  attendance  on  the  re- 
ligious instruction  proviided  for  the  students  of  his 
church  or  denomination. 

3.  Immoral  or  dishonest  practices. 

4.  Treasonable  or  seditious  conduct. 

5.  Drunkenness. 

6.  Grievous  offences  against  the  College  rules  or 
discipline. 

7.  Wilful  and  serious  injury  to  the  property  of 
the  College. 

For  all  offences  and  violations  of  the  Statutes  of  the 
College,  or  of  the  Decrees  or  other  regulations  of  the 
College  Council,  of  a less  grievous  nature  than  the 
preceding,  the  Council  shall  have  power  to  inflict  such 
fine  or  other  punishment  as  shall  appear  to  them 
suitable  to  the  same. 

No  Student  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  or  pursue 
his  studies  in  the  said  Queen’s  College  while  under 
sentence  of  temporary  exclusion,  or  after  expulsion 
from  any  one  of  -the  Colleges  founded  under  the  said 
Act  of  Parliament. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Of  the  Residences  of  Students,  and  the  Deans  of 
Residences. 

Every  Matriculated  Student,  being  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  shall  be  required  to  reside,  during 
the  College  Terms,  with  his  parent  or  guardian,  or 
with  some  relation  or  friend  to  whose  care  he  shall 
have  been  committed  by  his  parent  or  guardian  and 
who  shall  have  been  approved  of  by  the  President, 
or  in  a Boarding-house  licensed  and  arranged  for 
the  reception  of  Students  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
described. 

The  relation  or  friend,  to  whose  care  a Student  shall 
have  been  committed,  shall  attend  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Student  into  College,  to  certify  to  the  President 
the  said  Student’s  place  of  residence,  and  to  accept  the 
charge  of  -his  moral  and  religious  conduct. 

Every  Student  intending  to  reside  in  a licensed 
Boarding-house  shall,  at  his  entrance  into  the  College, 
produce  a certificate  to  the  President  from  his  parent 
or  guardian-,  specifying  the  Boarding-house  in  which 
it  is  proposed  lie  shall  reside. 

The  President  shall  require  every  person  applying 
for  a licence  to  keep  a general  Boarding-house,  to  pro- 
duce a certificate'  of  moral  and  religious  character  from 
his  clergyman  or  minister,  and  shall  obtain  sajtasfactory 
evidence  of  'tihe  suitableness  of  the  proposed  establish- 
ment, and  of  its  means  of  providing  for  the  health  and' 
comfort  of  the  Students. 

If  the  Bishop,  Moderator,  or  Constituted  Authority 
of  any  Church  or  religious  denomination  shall  notify  to 
the  President  his  or  their  desire  that  there  shall  be  a 
Boarding-house  specially  licensed  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  Students  of  such  Church  or  denomination,  and 
shall  specially  recommend  persons  applying  for  licence 
to  establish  the  same,  the  President  shall,  in  every  such 
case,  grant  such  licence,  provided  he  shall  obtain 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  suitableness  of  the  proposed 
establishment,  and  of  its  means  - of  providing  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  Students. 

In  the  ease  of  Collegiate  Students  residing  in  a 
seminary  or  school  which  is  under  the  special  juris- 
diction of  the  Bishop,  Moderator,  or  the’  Constituted 
Authority  of'  any  Church  or  religious  denomination, 
the  President  shall,  on  receiving  a notification  from 
such  authority,  consider  residence  in  such  seminary  or 
School  as  equivalent  to  residence  in  the  house  of' a 
parent  or  guardian,  and  shall  exempt  such  seminary  or- 
school  from -licence  or  inspection,  but  shall  require  the 
same  attendance  at  entrance  as  in  the  case  of  a Student 
residing  with  his  parent  or  guaiidian. 
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For  the  better  maintenance  of  moral  and  religious 
discipline  in  the  licensed  Boarding-houses,  such  Clergy- 
men or  Ministers  as  We  shall,  from  time  to  time,  by 
warrant  under  our  Sign  Manual,  appoint  Deans  of 
Residences,  shall  have  the  moral  care  and  spiritual 
charge  of  the  Students  of  their  respective  creeds  re- 
siding in  the  licensed  Boarding-houses. 

The  ‘College  Council  shall  have  power  to  assign 
lecture-rooms  within  the  precincts  of  such  College, 
wholly  or  in  part,  for  the  use  of  the  Deans  of  Resi- 
dences, for  the  purpose  of  affording  religious  instruction 
to  the  Students  of  their  respective  creeds,  and  also  to 
make  rules  concerning  tire  days  and  times  when  such 
religious  instruction  shall  be  given  therein,  and  for 
securing  that  the  same  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
general  discipline  of  the  College:  Provided  always, 

that  no  Student  shall  be  compelled  by  any  rule  of  the 
College  .to  attend  any  theological  lecture  or  religious 
instruction  other  than  is  approved  by  his  parents  or 
guardians,  and  that  no  religious  test  shall  be  adminis- 
tered to  any  person  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  be 
admitted  a _ Student  of  any  such  College,  or  to  hold  any 
office  therein,  or  to  partake  of  any  advantage  or  privi- 
lege thereof. 

No  Clergyman  or  Minister  shall  be  competent  to 
assume  or  continue  to  hold  the  office  of  Dean  of 
Residences,  unless  approved  of  by  the  Bishop,  Modera- 
tor, or  Constituted  Authority  of  his  Church  or  religious 
denomination. 

The  Registrar  shall,  at  the  commencement  of  every 
Collegiate  Session,  furnish  each  Dean  of  Residence 
witha  list  of  the  names  and  residences  of  the  Students 
of  his  religious  persuasion  who  may  reside  in  the 
licensed  Boarding-houses. 

Each  Dean  of  Residences  shall,  at  the  termination  of 
every  Collegiate  Session,  report  to  the  President  on  the 
general  conduct  of  the  Students  unlder  his  moral  care 
and  _ spiritual  charge,  and  on  the  manner  in  which 
discipline,  regarding  such  Students,  has  been-  observed 
m the  several  licensed  Boarding-houses  in  which  they 
reside. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


If  any  part  of  the  aforesaid  charge  of  £7,000  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund  remain  unexpended  in  any  year  it 
shall  be  competent  for  the  'Council  to  apply  the  sum 
so  unexpended  in  the  institution  and  augmentation  of 
College  Scholarships  and  other  prizes  or,  provided 
the  assent  of  our  Lieutenant-General  and  General 
Governor  of  Ireland  shall  have  been  previously  ob- 
tained, in  such  other  ways,  consistent  with  the*  pro- 
visions of  the  said  Act  of  Parliament,  as  shall  to  them 
seem  most  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  learning 
and  knowledge,  and  to  the  promotion  of  those  objects 
for  which  the  College  has  been  founded. 

Provided  always,  that  in  no  case  Shall  the  stipend  of 
any  Professor  or  Officer  heretofore  appointed  by  as  fall 
short  of  the  salary  allotted  to  him  by  our  aforesaid 
Letters  Patent  of  the  11th  day  of  December,  in  the 
13th  year  of  our  reign. 


CHAPTER  XVTII. 

Regulating  the  College  Sessions,  and  Fees  payable  by 
Students. 

The  College  Session  for  Students  in  Arts  shall  com- 
mence on  tihe  third  Tuesday  in  the  month  of  October 
in  each  year,  and  terminate  on  the  second  Saturday 
in  June,  and  shall  consist  of  three  terms — the  first 
extending  from  the  commencement  of  the  Session  to 
the  Christmas  recess  ; the  second  from  the  Christmas 
recess  to  the  Easter  recess  ; arid  the  third  from  the 
Easter  recess  to  the  end  of  tilie  Session. 

The  recess  at  Christmas  and  Easter  shall  not  exceed 
two  weeks  each. 

Persons  desirous  of  prosecuting  particular  branches 
of  science  or  literature  shall  be  permitted,  on  conform- 
ing to  the  regulations  made  in  reference  to  Non- 
Matriculated  Students,  to  attend  any  separate  Course 
or  Courses  of  Lectures,  but  not  to  become  Candidates 
for  Scholarships,  or  to  enjoy  the  other  privileges  of 
Matriculated  Students. 

The  fees  payable  for  Matriculated  Students  to  the 
Bursar,  on  behalf  of  the  College,  shall  not  exceed:  — 


Of  the  Allocation  of  the  Endowment. 


The  following  sums  shall  be  annually  allocated  out 
of  the  sum  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  College,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
8th  and  9th  Vic.,  c.  66,  s.  12,  that  is  to  say: — 

The  sum  <xf  £800  shall  be  annually  allocated  out  of 
the  aforesaid  charge  to  the  payment  of  the  President. 

The  sum  of  £3,900  shall  be  annually  allocated  out 
of  the  same  fund  to  the  payment  of  the  Professors, 
according  to  the  following  scale,  viz. : — 


Professor  of  Greek 
Latin 


£312 
312 

Mathematics  . . 312 

Natural  Philosophy  . 312 

History  and  English  Literature  312 


Logie  and  Metaphysics 
Chemistry 
Natural  History 
Civil  Engineering 
Modem  Language* 
Anatomy 

Jurisprudence  and  Political 
Economy 
English  Law 

Medicine  . . . 

Surgery 
Materia  Medica 
Midwifery 
Dunville  Professor  of  Physiology 
Musgrave  Professor  of  Pathology 


312 


The  sum  of  £790  shall  be  annually  allocated  out  of 
the  same  fund  to  the  payment  of  the  Registrar, 
Bursar,  and  Librarian,  and  of  the  minor  officers  and 
servants  of  the  College  ; provided  that  if  a Professor 
be  appointed  to  the  office  of  Registrar,  Bursar,  or 
Librarian,  he  shall  not  receive  for  his  services  in  this 
capacity  a stipend  exceeding  £75  annually  from  the 
aforesaid  sum  charged  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

The  sum  of  £1,500  shall  be  annually  allocated  out  of 
the  aforesaid  charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  the 
payment  of  College  Scholarships  and  other  prizes. 


At  the  commencement  of  tire  first  year 
(including  Entrance  fee),  . .300 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  year,  2 0 0 
At  the  commencement  of  the  third  year,  2 0 0 
At  the  commencement  of  tihe  fourth  year,  2 0 0 

The  fees  payable  by  Students,  whether  Matriculated 
or  Non-Matriculated,  to  the  several  Professors,  for 
attendance  on  the  several  Pass  Courses  of  Lectures  or 
instruction,  which  are  now  or  may  be  hereafter  pre- 
scribed by  -the  College  Council,  for  any  degree  or  other 
University  distinction,  shall  be  £1  for  each  Course, 
extending  over  one  term  only,  and  £2  for  each  Course 
extending  over  more  than  one  term  of  a Session, 
when  attended  for  the  first  time,  and  £1  for  each  re- 
atten’dance  on  the  same;  except  that  the  fee  payable 
for  the  Course  of  Physiology  shall  be  £3  when  attended 
for  the  first  time,  and  £2  for  every  subsequent 
attendance,  except  also  that  the  fee  payable  for 
Practical  Anatomy  shall  be  £3  for  each,  attendance, 
and  except  also  that  the  fee  for  Anatomy  shall  be  £2 
when  attended  for  the  first  time,  and  £1  for  each 
re-attendance  on  the  same,  and  that  the  fee  for 
Advanced  Anatomy  shall  be  £2  when  attended  for 
the  first  time,  and  £1  for  each  re-attendance  on  the 
same,  and  that  the  fee  payable  for  Practical  Physiology 
or  Practical  Chemistry  shall  be  £3  for  each  attendance. 

In  the  case  of  Students  receiving  special  instructions 
not  prescribed  as  a qualification  for  a Degree  or  other 
University  distinction,  or  attending  Honour  Courses  of 
Lectures,  the  Council  Shall  have  power  to  fix  the 
amount  of  the  fee  to  be  paid  by  each  Student,  provided 
that  the  fee  to  be  paid  for  any  Honour  Courses  of 
Lectures  which  Students  are  entitled  to  substitute  for 
a prescribed  Pass  Course,  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than 
£2. 

No  Professor  shall  be  entitled  to  claim  the  fees  of 
any  Class  of  Students,  except  so  long  as  that  Class  shall 
be  required  by  the  Council  to  attend  his  instructions, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  revise  and 
amend,  the  Regulations  prescribing  Courses  of  Study 
from  time  to  time,  whenever  they  deem  it  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  education  and  of  the  Students  so  to 
do,  irrespective  of  considerations  affecting  the  incomes 
of  Professors. 
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CHATTED  NTT. 

Ad-eundem  Student t. 

It  shall  he  competent  to  the  Council  to  permit  any 
Student  who  shall  have  pursued  part  of  his  Collegiate 
studies  in  any  one  of  the  Colleges  founded  under  the 
said  Act  of  Parliament,  or  in  any  University  capable  of 
granting  Degrees  in  the  several  Faculties  of  Arte,  Law, 
and  Medicine,  and  any  Legal  or  Medical  Student  who 
shall  have  pursued  part  of  his  legal  or  medical  studies 
under  teachers  recognized,  or  to  be  recognized,  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University,  on  passing  such 
examinations  and  fulfilling  sudh  other  conditions  as 
the  Council  shall  prescribe,  to  take  corresponding  rank 
in  this  College,  and  also  to  compete  for  Scholarships 
or  other  prizes  of  the  corresponding  year,  provided  he 
shall  not  hold  at  the  same  time  a Scholarship  or  other 
office  of  emolument  in  any  other  University,  College, 
or  Medical  School 

And  We  do  also,  for  Us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
grant  and  declare  that  our  said  Royal  Letter  and  the 
Letters  Patent  intended  to  be  issued  by  virtue  thereof, 
or  the  enrolment  or  exemplification  of  sudh  Letters 
Patent,  shall  he  in  all  things  good,  firm,  valid,  and 
effectual  in  the  law,  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  same  ; and  shall  be  taken,  construed., 


and  adjudged,  in  all  our  courts  or  elsewhere,  in  the 
most  favourable  and  beneficial  sense,  and  for  the 
best  advantage  of  tihe  said  College,  any  mis-recital, 
non-recital,  omission,  defect,  imperfection,  matter  or 
thing  whatsoever  notwithstanding.  And  lastly, 
We  do  hereby  promise  and  declare,  for  Us  our 
heirs  and  successors,  that  We  and  they  shall  and  will, 
at  all  tames  hereafter,  give  and  grant  to  the  aforesaid 
President  and  Professors,  and  their  successors,  such 
other  reasonable  powers  and  authorities  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  better  government  thereof,  arid  the 
more  effectual  execution  of  these  premises.  In  Witness 
whereof,  we  have  caused  these  our  Letters  to  be  made 
Patent. 

Witness,  George  William  Frederick,  Earl 
op  Carlisle,  our  Lieutenant-General  and 
General  Governor  of  Ireland,  at  Dublin, 
the  twelfth  day  of  October,  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  our  reign. 

Enrolled  in  the  Office  of  the  Rolls  of  Her  Majesty's 
High  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland,  on  the  thirtieth 
day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-three. 

JOHN  REILLY. 


Documents, 

II. 


Extracts  from  the  Calendar  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  1901. 


Visitors  of  the  College. 

The  Most  Honourable  the  Matquess  of  DuSerin  and 
Ava,  K.P. 

The  Most  Honourable  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry, 

KG. 

The  Right  Honourable  A.  M.  Porter,  Master  of  the 
Rolls  in  Ireland. 

His  Honour  Judge  Shaw,  K.C. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Welland,  D.D. 

The  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Sinclair,  J.P.,  D.L. 


The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  for  the  time  being. 

The  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Ireland,  for  the  time  being.  _ 

The  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
Ireland,  for  the  time  being. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ire- 
land, for  the  time  being. 

The  President  of  the  Association  of  Non-Subscribing 
Presbyterians  of  Ireland,  for  the  time  being. 


President. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hamilton,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


Materia  Medica — William  WhitJa,  M.A.,  M.D. 
Midwifery — John  W.  Byers,  M.A.,  M.D.,  M.Ch., 
M.A.O. 

Civil  Engineering — Maurice  F.  FitzGerald,  B.A., 
Assoc.  M.I.C.E. 

Musgrave  Chair  of  Pathology — J.  Lorrain  Smith,  M.A., 

M.D. 


Professors. 

The  Greek  Language — Samuel  Dill,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
and  Tutor,  C.C.C.,  Oxford. 

The  Latin  Language— Thomas  Wilson  Dougan,  M.  A., 
late  Fellow  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 

Mathematics — John  Purser,  LL.D.,  D. Sc.,  F.R.U.I. 

Natural  Philosophy — William  Blair  Morton,  M.A., 

History  and  English  Literature — Frederick  S.  Boas, 
M.A. 

Logic  and  Metaphysics — John  Park,  M.A.,  D.Lit., 

Chemistry— Edmund  A.  Letts,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E., 
F.C.S.,  F.R.U.I.  __ 

Natural  History— Robert  O.  Cunningham,  M.D.,  JJ.bc., 
F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  C.M.Z.S.,  F.R.U.I. 

Modern  Languages — Albert  L.  Meissner,  Ph.D. 

Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy — William 
Graham,  M.A. 

English  Law — James  Sinclair  Baxter,  LL.B. 

Anatomy — Johnson  Symington,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E., 

Dunville  Chair  of  Physiology — -William  Henry  Thomp- 
son, M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng. 

Medicine — James  A.  Lindsay,  M.A.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. 
(London).  . ■ _ _ 

Surgery— Thos.  Sinclair,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng. 


Lecturers. 

Medical  Jurisprudence- — J.  Lorrain  Smith,  M.A., 
M.D. ; John  Tennant,  M.A.,  M.B. 
Ophthalmology  and  Otology— William  A.  M'Keown, 
M.D.,  M.Ch.  ^ „ 

Sanitary  Science — Edmund  A.  Letts,  Ph.D.,  D.So., 
F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.U.I.  ; Henry 
Whitaker,  M.D. 

Tropical  Medicine — James  Moorhead,  M.A.,  M.D. 
Demonstrators. 


Chemistry— R.  F-  Blake,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

Practical  Pharmacy— Victor  G.  L.  Fielden,  M.B. 
Natural  Philosophy— John  Wylie,  B.A. 

Anatomy — David  M'Mordie,  B.A.,  M.B.,  B.CH. 


Council. 

The  President. 

Professor  Purser.  Professor  Sinclair. 


Cuuningham. 

Dougan. 


Office-Bearers. 

Registrar — John  Purser,  LL.D. 
Bursar— William  Wylie. 
Librarian— A.  L.  Meissner,  Ph.D. 


Curators  of  Museums. 

Natural  History  Museum— The  Professor  of  Natural 
History. 

Medical  Museum— The  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Museum  of  Sanitary  Science— Henry  0 Neill,  M.D., 
M.Ch.  (Honorary). 


Deans  of  Residences. 

Appointed 

Church  of  Ireland— Rev.  S.  Edward  Busby, 

M.A.,  LL.D.  1872 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland— Rev.  Matthew 

Leitch,  D.D.,  D.Lit.  1892 

Wesleyan  Methodists— Rev.  Wm.  Nicholas,  D.D.  1895 

Association  of  Irish  Non- Subscribing  Presby- 
terians—Rev.  Douglas  Walmsley, 

B.A.  1895 
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Documexts,  _ Terms. 

II.  The  First  Term  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  15, 

" — and  end  on  Saturday,  December  21,  1901. 

The  Second  Term  will  commence  on  Monday,  Jan.  6, 
and  end  on  Saturday,  March  22,  1902. 

The  Third  Term  will  commence  on  Monday,  April  7, 
and  end  on  Saturday,  June  14,  1902. 

Lectures. 

Lectures  in  Medicine  commence  on  Tuesday,  October 
15,  1901  (except  those  in  Physics,  Chemistry  and 
Zoology,  which  begin  at  the  same  time  as  the  lectures 
in  Arts  and  Engineering),  and  end  at  the  close  of 
March. 

Lectures  in  Arts  and  Engineering  commence  on  Mon- 
day, October  28,  1901. 

Lectures  in  Law  commence  on  Monday,  December  9, 
1901. 

In  the  Medical  Faculty,  Lectures  end  for  Christmas 
Recess  on  Thursday,  December  19,  1901,  and  recom- 
mence on  Thursday,  January  2,  1902. 

, The  Summer  Medical  Classes  commence  on  Thursday, 

May  1,  1902,  except  Botany,  which  begins  on  Wednes- 
day, April  2. 


General  Regulations. 

Students,  whether  Matriculated  or  Non-Matriculated, 
are  at  liberty  to  attend  any  class  or  classes  on  payment 
of  the  ordinary  College  and  Class  Fees. 

Women  are  admitted  to  attend  classes  in  College  in 
all  the  Faculties,  and  are  eligible  for  all  Scholarships 
and  Prizes. 

Every  Student,  Matriculated  or  Non-Matriculated, 
shall  obey  the  Statutes  of  the  College,  conform  to  all 
Decrees  or  other  Regulations  made  by  the  authorities  of 
the  College  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  good 
conduct,  and  assist  the  College  authorities  in  enforcing 
the  same. 

It  shall  be  competent  to  the  Council  to  permit  any 
Student  who  shall  have  pursued  part  of  his  collegiate 
studies  in  one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  or  in  any  Univer- 
sity capable  of  granting  Degrees  in  the  several  Faculties 
o?  Arts,  Law,  and  Medicine,  on  passing  such  examina- 
tions an<^  fulfilling  such  other  conditions  as  the  Council 
shall  prescribe,  to  take  corresponding  rank  in  this  Col- 
lege, and  also  to  compete  for  Scholarships  or  other 
Prizes  of  the  corresponding  year,  provided  he  shall  not 
hold  at  the  same  time  a Scholarship  or  other  office  of 
emolument  in  any  other  University,  College,  or  Medical 
School. 

Matriculated  Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  are 
strongly  recommended  to  pursue  the  Courses  laid  down 
below. 

Every  Student  is  expected  to  attend  all  the  Lectures 
and  Demonstrations  given  in  each  Course  for  which  he 
has  entered. 

In  all  cases  of  absence  arising  from  illness,  a Student 
should,  on  resuming  attendance  at  College,  lodge  in  the 
Registrar’s  office  a written  statement  regarding  same, 
supported  where  necessary  by  a medical  certificate. 

A Student  is  not  entitled  to  receive  a certificate  of 
attendance  on  any  class  unless  he  has  attended  three- 
fourths  of  the  Lectures  delivered  therein,  and  it  is  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  the  allowance  of  one-fourth  is 
intended  to  provide  for  cases  of  illness  or  other  unavoid- 
able causes  of  absence. 

The  Council  reserves  to  itself  the  power  to  grant 
certificates  in  exceptional  cases  in  which,  owing  to  pro- 
tracted illness,  the  number  of  absences  may  be  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  above  limit.  In  any  such  case  the  Stu- 
dent must  immediately  on  recommencing  his  attendance 
lodge  with  the  Registrar  a written  statement  setting 
forth  the  grounds  of  his  absence,  supported  by  a medical 
certificate. 

Any  Student  who  appears  to  the  Professor  to  have 
omitted  preparation  for  Lecture  without  due  cause,  or 
who  shall  have  misconducted  himself  during  Lecture, 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Professor,  be  deprived  of 
credit  for  attending  at  the  Lecture,  such  deprivation  to 
be  expressed  by  a small  circle  in  the  Class  Book. 

If  any  Student  have  been  more  than  five  times  thus 
deprived  of  credit  for  attendance,  the  Professor  shall 
report  his  case  specially  to  the  Council,  and  the  Council 
reserves  to  itself  the  power  of  withholding  the  certificate. 

A Professor  may  inflict  a fine,  not  exceeding  2s.  6 d. 
on  any  Student  for  any  breach  of  discipline  in  his 
class,,  which  he  does  not  consider  of  sufficient  importance 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Council,  and  such  fine 
shall  be  paid  before  the  Student’s  next  attendance  on 
the  Professor’s  class. 


In  case  of  an  Examination  any  Student  having  an* 
book  or  written  or  printed  papers  in  his  possession 
when  he  enters  the  Hall  or  Lecture-room  in  which  ho 
is  to  be  examined,  shall  immediately  deliver  the  same 
to  the  Professor,  or  failing  to  do  so  shall  make  himself 
liable  to  the  loss  of  his  examination  ; and  any  Student 
who  shall  copy  from  any  book  or  paper,  or  who  shall 
receive  aid  from,  or  give  aid  to  any  other  Student 
during  the  examination,  shall  lose  the  examination 
and  shall  also  be  deprived  of  any  honours  or  prizes  to 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  entitled  at  the 
examination  then  in  progress. 

No  Student,  being  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
shall  be  a member  of  any  Society  formed  for  discussing 
party  politics,  or  shall  take  any  active  part  in  any 
public  meeting,  or  sign  any  public  document,  for  like 
purpose.  Any  Student  violating  this  rule  shall,  for 
the  first  offence,  be  liable  to  rustication  for  a period  not 
exceeding  one  year,  anil,  for  a second  offence,  to  expul. 
sion.  The  Council  may  impose  a lighter  punishment. 

All  Matriculated  Students  are  required  to  appear  in 
Academic  Costume  on  such  occasions  as  the  Council 
shall  direct. 

The  Library. 

1.  The  Library  is  open  during  the  Winter  and 
Summer  Sessions  on  the  first  five  days  of  the  week, 
from  10  a.m.  till  4 p.m.,  or  until  dusk,  and  on  Satur- 
days, from  10  a.m.  till  1 p.m. 

After  the  termination  of  the  Summer  Session,  it  is 
open  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  from  11 
a.m.  till  3 p.m.,  until  the  31st  July. 

It  is  entirely  closed  during  the  month  of  August. 

In  September,  and  during  the  first  fortnight  in  Octo- 
ber, it  is  open  every  day,  except  Saturday,  from  11  a.m. 
till  3 p.m. 

During  the  Christmas  (Medical)  Recess  and  the 
Easter  Recess,  it  is  open  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays,  from  11  .a.m.  till  3 p.m.,  except  on 
Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  and  Easter  Monday. 

2.  A Student  desiring  a book  for  consultation  in  the 
Library  must  fill  up  a “ Consultation  Ticket,”  and  pre- 
sent it  to  the  Librarian,  and  is  held  responsible  for  the 
book  till  he  return  it  to  the  Librarian,  and  receive  back 
his  Consultation  Ticket. 

3.  Each  Student  borrowing  hooks  from  the  Library 
shall  pay  to  the  Bursar  a deposit  of  £1,  to  be  returned, 
on  his  ceasing  to  attend  College,  provided  that  he  has 
returned  all  the  books  borrowed. 

4.  Students  actually  in  attendance  upon  Classes  in 
the  College  shall  be  held  to  have  the  first  claim  on  books 
specially  required  for  a College  or  University  Course, 
and  the  Librarian  shall  have  a discretionary  power  of 
refusing  to  allow  such  books  to  leave  Belfast,  and  shall 
be  empowered  to  act  after  the  consultation  with  the 
Professor  to  whose  department  the  books  belong. 

5.  A Student  desiring  to  borrow  a book  from  the 
Library  shall  fill  up  a “ Loan  Ticket,”  and  present  it 
to  the  Librarian,  and  is  held  responsible  for  the  book 
so  borrowed  till  ho  return  it  to  the  Librarian,  and  re- 
ceive back  his  Loan  Ticket.  No  Student  can  have  more 
than  two  volumes  on  loan  from  the  Library  at  the  same 
time. 

6.  No  volume  borrowed  from  the  Library  is  to  be  re- 
tained longer  than  fourteen  days ; but  the  borrower, 
on  returning  the  book,  may  renew  the  loan,  if  the  book 
has  not  in  the  meantime  been  applied  for. 

The  Library  Committee  may,  in  case  of  repeated 
violation  of  this  rule,  suspend  the  privileges  of  bor- 
rowers for  such  period,  not  exceeding  one  month,  as 
they  may  think  fit. 

7.  Any  Student,  on  receiving,  at  any  time,  a notice 
from  the  Librarian,  must  return,  within  twenty-four 
hours,  the  books  belonging  to  the  Library  in  his  pos- 
session. 

8.  Any  person  losing  or  injuring  a book  belonging 
to  the  Library  must  replace  it  by  another  copy  of  the- 
same  edition  and  equal  in  value,  or  pay  such  a sum  of 
money  as  will  enable  the  Library  Committee  to  replace 
it. 

9.  Students  residing  at  a distance  of  not  less  than 
ten  miles  from  the  College  may,  during  the  Long  Vaca- 
tion, retain  the  books  they  have  borrowed'  for  a month, 
instead  of  fourteen  days,  as  prescribed  in  Rule  7. 

10.  Graduates  of  any  University  who  have  been  Stu- 
dents of  this  College,  and  are  resident  in  Belfast  or  its 
neighbourhood,  will  be  allowed  to  take  books  on  loan 
from  the  Library,  on  paying  a deposit  of  £2,  or  of  the 
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value  of  the  books,  if  such  value  exceed  that  6um.  The 
Library  Regulations  now  in  force  with  regard  to  the 
Students  of  the  College  shall  apply  in  all  respects  to 
such  graduates. 

11.  Gentlemen  who  have  been  Matriculated  Students 
of  the  College  may,  for  one  year,  be  permitted  to  borrow 
books  from  the  Library  on  the  following  terms : — That 
they  shall  pay  a fee  of  5s.  to  the  College  for  the  use  of 
the  Library ; that  they  shall  lodge  a deposit  of  £2 
with  the  Bursar,  or  the  value  of  the  book  borrowed,  if 
•such  value  shall  exceed  that  sum  ; that  the  name  of 
every  person  so  borrowing  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
'Council. 

12.  Visitors,  on  signing  the  Visitors’  Book,  are  per- 
mitted to  read  in  the  Library,  provided  they  shall  con- 
form to  the  regulations  of  the  Council  in  reference  to 
the  consultation  of  books  by  persons  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  College. 

13.  No  person  shall  write  or  make  any  mark  on,  or 
otherwise  deface,  any  part  of  a book  belonging  to  the 
Library ; nor  in  making  extracts,  shall  any  one  lay  the 
paper  on  which  he  writes  on  the  book  he  is  using.  No 
person  shall  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Library 
-until  he  has  signed  a declaration  that  he  will  strictly 
observe  this  rule. 

14.  It  may  be  sufficient  merely  to  suggest  that  silence 
is  absolutely  requisite  in  a place  devoted  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  study. 


The  Observatory. 

Early  in  1851,  the  Governors  of  the  Armagh  Observa- 
tory, with  the  sanction  of  her  Majesty,  transferred  to 
the  College  the  Transit  Instrument  and  Astronomical 
Clock  which  were  formerly  in  the  Observatory  at  ICew. 
The  latter  has  been  fitted  with  a Mercurial  Pendulum. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Astronomer 
Royal  of  England,  acceded  to  an  application  from  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  for  transferring  to  the  College  a mural 
circle,  by  Jones,  which  had  been  in  use  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  afterwards  for  a short  time  at  the 
Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich. 

For  the  reception  of  these  instruments  an  Observatory 
has  been  erected  in  the  College  grounds,  the  expense 
having  been  defrayed  by  subscription. 

The  Museums. 

The  Natural  History,  Medical,  and  Materia  Medica 
Museums  are  open  to  Students,  during  the  College 
Terms,  from  10  a.m.  till  3 p.m.  on  the  first  five  days 
<rf  the  week,  and  from  10  a.m.  till  12  noon  on  Satur- 
days. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  contains  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  Zoological  and  Geological  specimens, 
some  of  great  rarity  and  not  represented  in  any  other 
Museum  in  Ireland.  While  the  greater  number  of  the 
specimens  have  been  obtained  by  purchase,  many  have 
been  presented  by  old  students  of  the  College.  The 
Curator  will  always  gratefully  receive  lieLp  in  this  way 
from  graduates  who  may  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
tributing to  the  collection.  The  Herbarium  contains  a 
good  representation  of  the  British  Flora,  and  a number 
of  exotic  plants. 

The  Medical  Museum  contains  a large  collection  of 
specimens  in  illustration  of  Normal  and  Pathological 
Anatomy.  A type  collection  of  fractures  and  a series  of 
specimens  of  diseases  of  the  skeleton  have  been  mounted 
in  the  cases  on  the  floor  of  the  Museum,  while  the 
gallery  contains  the  moist  specimens,  both  Normal  and 
Pathological.  The  Curator  will  be  glad  to  receive  from 
former  students  and  other  friends  of  the  College  speci- 
mens of  Anthropological  or  Pathological  interest. 

Through  the  generosity  of Two  Friends  ” a Museum 
of  Sanitary  Science  was  established  in  1898.  It  is  sup- 
plied with  instruments,  models,  and  specimens  for  the 
illustration  and  teaching  of  Hygiene. 


The  Laboratories. 

The  new  Chemical  Buildings  oontain,  in  addition  to  a 
large  Glass-room  for  elementary  'Practical  Chemistry, 
Laboratories  for  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis, 
Bjorns  for  Waiter  and  Gas  Analysis,  Dark  Room  for 
Photographic  purposes,  Balance  Room,  &o.,  provided 
with  all  modem  appliances.  Special  facilities  axe  given 
to  those  wiuo  wish  to  pursue  original  research. 


The  Anatomical  Department  contains  a large  and  dqcttmukts, 
well-lighted  Dissecting  Room,  a Lecture  Room,  a Pro-  XI. 

fessor's  and  a Demonstrator's  Room,  a Bone  Room,  and  

a Laboratory  for  Microscopic  and  Photographic  work. 

The  Medical  Museum  is  in  the  same  buildings. 

The  Physiological  Department  (opened  in  1896)  com- 
prises (1)  a large  and  well-lighted  Class-room  for  Prac- 
tical Physiology  and  Histology,  fitted  with  motor  and 
shafting,  and  with  arrangements  for  Lantern  projec- 
tion ; (2)  a Laboratory  for  Chemical  Physiology  ; (3) 
an  Apparatus  Room  ; (4)  a Dark  Room ; (5)  Private 
Research  Rooms  ; (6)  a Centrifuge  Room. 

The  Pathological  Laboratory.  In  this  Department 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  research  in  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology.  The  department  is  in  touch  with  most 
of  the  Hospitals  in  Belfast,  an!d  there  is  an  ample 
supply  of  material  for  investigation  by  graduates  in 
Morbid  Histology,  Clinical  Pathology,  and  the  Bacteri- 
ology of  Infectious  Diseases. 

A course  in  Pathology  or  Bacteriology  is  given  to 
graduates,  and  members  of  this  class  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  methods  employed  in  the  various 
investigations  carried  out  in  the  department  for  the 
Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Corporation,  in  con- 
nection with  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  meat  and 
milk  supply,  the  diagnosis  of  cases  of  infectious  dis- 
eases, &c.,  &c. 

The  certificate  issued  to  members  of  the  class  in 
Bacteriology  qualifies  for  the  D.P.H.  Degree. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Laboratory  is  fitted  and  equipped 
for  the  work  of  practically  instructing  students  in  the 
compounding  and  dispensing  of  medicines. 

Photographic  Studio. 

A Photographic  Studio  lias  been  presented  to  the 
College  by  James  Wilson,  Esq.,  M.E. 

The  TJnAon. 

Through  the  generosity  of  friends  of  the  College  a 
Union  has  been  established  for  the  use  of  graduates 
and  undergraduates.  It  was  opened  in  January,  1897. 

The  Union  building  contains  reading-room,  library, 
dining  and  refreshment  room,  cloak-room,  bath-room, 
lavatories,  and  various  recreation  rooms.  The  meetings 
of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  the  Medical  Stu- 
dents’ Association,  and  other  Students’  Societies  and 
Clubs  are  held  here.  Membership  is  open  to  _ all 
graduates  and  undergraduates.  Annual  Subscription, 

7/6 ; Life  Membership,  £2  2s. 

Matriculation. 

Matriculated  Students  of  the  Royal  University  of 
Ireland  will  be  admitted  as  Matriculated  Students  of 
this  College. 

Students  who  have  passed  the  Matriculation  Exami- 
nation of  any  University  capable  of  granting  degrees  in 
Arts,  Law,  and  Medicine,  will  be  admitted,  ad  eundem, 
as  Matriculated  Students  of  this  College,  provided  they 
pass  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  this  College  in 
any  subjects  not  included  in  the  examinations  they  have 
already  passed. 

Fees. 

Matriculation  Fee,  10s. 

This  fee  is  not  required  from  Studente  admitted  ad 
eundem. 

College  Fee,  payable  by  every  Student  (Matriculated 
or  Non-Matriculated),  10s. 

Junior  Scholars  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
one  moiety  of  the  class  fees  for  the  courses  prescribed 
by  the  Council,  but  this  exemption  does  not  extend  to 
the  fees  for  Honour  Lectures. 


Table  of  Glass  Fees. 


Each  re-attendance  on  the  same  course,  half  fee,  except 
as  noted  in  second  column. 


Anatomy,  Junior  . . . 

,,  Senior  . . 

„ Practical,  . 
Bacteriology 
Biological  Chemistry  . 

Biology,  Practical 
Chemical  Laboratory- 
Winter  Session 
Summer  Session  or  Single 
Term,  .... 


£2  0 0 

2 0 0 

3 0 0 3 0 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

5 0 0 5 0 

3 10  0 3 10 

3 F 2 


0 


0 

0 
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Docckents,  Chemistry £2  0 0 

II  „ Practical  . . . 3 0 0 £3  0 0 

— Oml  Law  . .200 

Engineering — 'Civil  and  Mechanical  2 0 0 

„ Office  and  Field  Work  2 0 0 
English  Language  and  Literature  2 0 0 

Equity  and  Common  Law  . 2 0 0 

French  _ ....  2 0 0 

Geometrical  Drawing  . . 2 0 0 

German  . . . .200 

Greek  . . . .200 

Histology,  Practical  . . 2 0 0 2 0 0 

ii  ,,  Advanced  and 
Embryology  . . . 2 0 0 2 0 0 

History  . . . .200 

Jurisprudence  . . .200 

Latin  2 0 0 

Law  of  Property,  The  . . 2 0 0 

Logic  2 0 0 

Materia  Mediea  . . .200 

Mathematics  . . . .200 

Mechanical  Drawing  . . 2 0 0 

Medical  Jurisprudence  . . 2 0 0 

Medicine,  Practice  of  . .200 

Metaphysics  . . . .200 

Midwifery  . . . .200 

Mineralogy  and  Geology  . . 2 0 0 

Ophthalmology  and  Otology  . 2 0 0 

Pathology  . . . .200 

„ Practical  . . 2 0 0 

Pharmacy,  Practical  . . 2 0 0 

Physics,  Experimental  . . 2 0 0 

,,  Mathematical  . . 2 0 0 

Physiology  . . . 3 0 0 2 0 0 

„ Clinical  . . . 2 0 0 2 0 0 

„ Practical  . . 2 0 0 2 0 0 

„ and  Histology,  Praeti- 
_ cal  (combined)  . . . 3 0 0 3 0 0 

Political  Economy  . . .200 

Surgery,  Operative  . . .200 

„ Practice  of  . . .200 

Sanitary  Science  . . . 2 0 0 

Tropical  Medicine  . . .10  0 

Zoology  and  Botany  . . .200 

An  Honour  Class  in  any  subject  2 0 0 2 0 0 

Faculty  of  Arts. 

The  Course  of  Study  for  Students  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  extends  over  three  Sessions,  in  which  the  following 
curriculum  is  recommended  by  the  Council:— 

FIRST  SESSION. 

Latin. 

Greek,  or  a modem  Continental  language. 

English  Language  and  Literature. 

Mathematics. 

Experimental  Physics. 

SECOND  SESSION. 

Any  four  of  the  following  classes 

Latin  (second  course). 

Greek  (second  course). 

French  (second  course). 

German  (second  course). 

English  Language  and  Literature  (second  course). 

Logic. 

Mathematics  (second  course). 

Experimental  Physics  (second  course). 

Mathematical  Physics. 

Chemistry. 

Zoology  and  Botany. 


A student  ifi  itfli  flntitled  to  count  as  one  of  Hr 
qualifying  classes  any  class  which  he  attends  for  a 
second  Session,  and  which  was  counted  as  one  of  hig 
qualifying  classes  in  a previous  Session.  018 


Sessional  Certificates. 

A Matriculated  Student  in  Aits  who,  during  anv 
Session,  attends  the  recommended  courses  of  lectures^ 
and  passes  the  Class  Examinations,  shall  be  entitled  to 
a Sessional  Certificate. 

If  a Student  attend  a Class  in  Arts  of  any  year  in 
this  College  and  subsequently  pass  the  Examination  of 
the  Royal  University  corresponding  to  that  year  such 
Examination  sluall  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the 
Sessional  Examination  in  that  Class,  provided  that  the 
subject  of  the  Class  formed  part  of  his  Examination. 

Students  of  the  Royal  University  who  have  passed 
the  First  University  Examination  of  that  University 
will  be  admitted  as  Second  Year  Students  of  this 
College  and  will  be  allowed  to  compete  for  Second  Year 
Arts  Scholarships. 

Students  who  have  received  the  Sessional  Certificate 
of  tins  College,  either  foT  the  First  or  the  Second  Year 
m Arts,  and  who  have  passed  the  Second  University 
Examination  in  Aits  of  the  Royal  University  will 
be  admitted  as  Third  Year  Students  of  this  College,  and 
will  he  allowed  to  compete  for  Third  Year  Arts  Scholar- 
ships. 


Diploma  of  Associate  in  Arts. 

A Student  in  Art®  who  has  received  the  Sessional 
Certificate  for  throe  Sessions,  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
Diploma  of  Associate  in  Arts  of  Queen’s  College 
Belfast. 


Arts  Scholarships. 

Thirty  J undor  Scholarships  have  been  founded  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  of  the  annual  value  of  £24  each ; Ten 
tenable  by  Students  of  the  first  year ; Ten  by  Students 
of  the  second  year  ; and  Ten  by  Students  of  the  third 
year. 

Of  these,  Fifteen  are  awarded  for  proficiency  in 
Literature,  viz. : — 

Five  to  Matriculated  Students  of  the  First  year. 

Five  » „ Second  year. 

Five  „ ,,  Third  year. 

Fifteen  are  awarded  for  proficiency  in  Science,  viz. 

Five  to  Matriculated  Students  of  the  First  year. 

Five  ,>  „ Second  year. 

Five  ,,  ,,  Third  year. 

These  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually,  by  exami- 
nation, anld  are  tenable  for  one  year  only. 


Engineering  Scholarships. 

Five  Junior  Scholarships  have  been  founded  in  the 
School  of  Engineering  of  the  annual  value  of  £20  each. 
Two  tenable  by  Matriculated  Students  of  the  First  year. 
Two  ,,  ,,  „ Second  yep. 

One  tenable  by  a Matriculated  Student  of  the  Third 


THIRD  SESSION. 

Any  three  of  the  following  classes : — 

Honour  Latin. 

Honour  Greek. 

English  Literature  (Third  Year  Course). 
Honour  French. 

Honour  German. 

Honour  Logic. 

Metaphysics. 

History. 

Political  Economy  or  Jurisprudence. 
Honour  Mathematics. 

Honour  Mathematical  Physics. 

Honour  Experimental  Physics. 
Chemistry. 

Practical  Chemistry. 

Zoology  and  Botany. 

Pnysiology. 

Geology. 


Medical  Scholarships. 

Ten  Junior  Scholarships  have  been  founded  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the  annual  value  of  £20  each. 
Two  tenable  by  Matriculated  Students  of  the  First  year. 
Two  » „ „ Second  year. 

Two  „ ,,  Third  year. 

Two  „ ,,  ,,  Fourth  year. 

Two  „ ,,  ,,  Fifth  year. 


Laio  Scholarships. 

Four  Junior  Scholarships  have  been  founded  in  ihe 
Faculty  of  Law  of  the  annual  value  of  £25  each:— • 
Two  tenable  by  Matriculated  Students  of  the  First  year. 
Two  ,,  f>  ,,  Second  year. 
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Senior  Scholarships. 

"Seven  Senior  Scholarships  shall  be  founded  of  the 
value  of  £40  each  ; tenable  by  Matriculated  Stu- 
dents who  shall  have  during  three  College  Sessions, 
of  which  two,  at  least,  shall  have  been  attended  in 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  attended  such  courses  ojf 
Lectures  and  passed  such  Examinations  as  shall  be 
prescribed  in  that  behalf  by  the  Council  of  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  and  who  shall  have  passed  the 
necessary  examination  within  five  years  from  the 
date  of  Matriculation,  and  who  shall  have  com- 
plied with  such  further  conditions  as  the  Council 
shall  impose  ; and  such  Senior  Scholarships  shall 
be  conferred  and  retained  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Council  shall  prescribe.” — ( Extract  from  the 
College  Statutes.) 

The  Senior  Scholarships  are  awarded  by  examina- 
tion : they  are  tenable  for  one  year  only ; and  no 
Student  who  has  already  held  a Senior  Scholarship  can 
again  become  a candidate  for  a Senior  Scholarship. 
Candidates  must  have  previously  entered  their  names 
for  at  least  one  class  in  College. 

Of  the  Seven  Senior  Scholarships,  one  is  awarded  for 
proficiency  in  each  of  the  following  departments : — 

1.  The  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  and  Ancient 

History. 

2.  The  Modem  Languages  and  Modern  History. 

3.  Mathematics. 

4.  Natural  Philosophy. 

5.  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  Political  Economy. 

6.  Chemistry. 

7.  Natural  History. 


The  Falcc nh am  Scholarships. 

Two  Scholarships  have  been  founded  in  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  by  the  Bev.  Arthur  Hercules  Paken- 
ham,  one  designated  the  “Sir  Hercules  Pakenham 
Scholarship,”  in  memory  of  the  late  Major  General  the 
Honourable  Sir  Hercules  Robert  Pakenham,  the  other 
the  “Emily  Lady  Pakenham  Scholarship,”  in  memory  of 
the  Honourable  Emily  Lady  Pakenham.  They  are  of 
the  annual  value  of  £20  each,  and  tenable  for  two 
years. 

These  Scholarships  are  open  to  anyone  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  entering  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  for  the 
first  time,  whether  as  a Matriculated  or  Non-Mahri- 
cuiated  Student. 

Pakenham  Scholars  are  expected  to  follow  the  courses 
recommended  to  Students  in  Arts  of  the  first  and  second 
years,  or  such  other  course  as  the  Council  may  sanction. 

Pakenham  Scholars  cannot  hold  any  other  Scholar- 
ship, Exhibition,  or  Studentship  in  Queers  College, 
Belfast,  during  the  tenure  of  their  Scholarships. 


The  Sullivan  Scholarships. 

Three  Scholarships,  called  the  Sullivan  Scholarships, 
have  been  founded  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  under 
the  will  of  Dr.  Robert  Sullivan.  They  are  of  the 
annual  value  of  about  £40  each,  and  tenable  for  three 
years. 

Candidates  for  two  of  these  Scholarships  _ must  have 
acted  as  teachers  or  assistant  .teachers,  during  at  leash 
two  years,  in  Irish  National  Schools ; and  candidates 
for  the  other  Scholarships  must  have  been  pupils, 
during  at  least  three  years,  in  the  Schools  of  the  Royal 
Belfast  Academical  Institution. 

The  holders  of  Sullivan  Scholarships  must  he  Matri- 
culated Students  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  of  their  term  of  Scholarship  they 
must  attend  in  that  College  the  Courses  of  Lectures 
recommended  by  tlhe  Council  to  Students  in  Arts  of  the 
First  and  Second  years,  and  pass  the  corresponding 
Class  Examinations:  and  during  the  third  year  they 
must  attend  the  Lectures  recommended  to  Students  in 
Arts  of  the  Third  year,  and  pass  the  corresponding 
Class  Examinations  or  such  professional  Course  in  Law, 
Medicine,  or  Engineering  as  the  Council  may  sanction. 


The  Porter  Scholarships. 

Two  Scholarships  have  been  founded  in  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  under  the  will  of  John  Porter,  Esq. 
They  are' of  the  annual  value  of  £50  each,  and  are 
tenable  for  two  years,  one  being  awarded  each  year. 


A Candidate  must  be  an  Undergraduate  of  two  years’  Doctjmbktb 
standing,  and  not  more,  and  during  these  two  years  he  n.  * 

must  have  been  a Student  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  — — 

The  Porter  Scholar,  during  the  Eirst  year  of  his 
Scholarship,  is  required  to  pursue  the  Course  recom- 
mended to  Art  Students  of  the  Third  year,  and  to  pass 
the  corresponding  Class  Examinations,  or  such  other 
course  as  the  Council  may  specially  sanction.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Second  year  of  his  Scholarship,  he 
must  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Council  for  the  course 
he  intends  to  pursue  during  that  year. 

Scholarships  given  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners 
of  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 

These  Scholarships  are  of  the  value  of  £150  per 
annum,  and  are  tenable  for  two,  or,  under  special  con- 
ditions, for  three  years.  They  are  limited  to  those 
branches  of  Science  (such  as  Physics,  Mechanics,  and 
Chemistry)  the  extension  of  which  is  specially  impor- 
tant for  our  national  industries.  Tire,  intention  of  the 
Scholarships  is  not  to  facilitate  attendance  on  ordinary 
collegiate  studies,  but  to  enable  students  who  have 
passed  through  a College  curriculum,  to  continue  the 
prosecution  of  Science,  with  tlhe  view  of  aiding  in  its 
advance,  or  in  its  application  to  tire  industries  of  the 
country.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  place  of 
continued  study  or  research  to  which  the  Scholar  may 
resort,  provided  that  it  is  properly  equipped  for  the 
prosecution  of  Science.  The  holder  of  a Scholarship 
must  be  a student  of  not  less  than  three  years  standing, 
and  must  give  an  undertaking  that  he  will  wholly  de- 
vote himself  to  the  object  of  the.  Scholarship,  and  will 
not  hold  any  position  of  emolument  during  its  con- 
tinuance. 

Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of 
1851  placed  in  the  Session  1890-91,  in  the  Session  1892- 
93,  in  the  Session  1894-95,  in  the  Session  1896-97,  in 
the  Session  1898-99,  and  again  in  the  Session  1900-1, 
a nomination  to  one  of  these  Scholarships  at  the  dis- 
posal of  this  College,  and  have  expressed  a hope  of 
placing  a similar  Scholarship  at  its  disposal  periodi- 
cally. 


The  Drennan  and  Tcnnent  Exhibitions. 

Two  Exhibitions,  entitled  respectively  the  Drennan 
Exhibition  and  the  Tennent  Exhibition,  of  £5  each  are 
conferred  annually  upon  Students  who  enter  this  Col- 
lege from  the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution, 
and  who  obtain  the  highest  places  in  the  Literary  and 
Science  Divisions  at  the  Examinations  for  Scholarships 
of  the  First  Tear. 

The  Dunvillc  Studentships. 

Two  Studentships  have  been  founded  in  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  by  the  late  William  Dunville,  Esq., 
each  tenable  for  two  years,  and  of  the  value  of  £50  for 
the  first  year,  and  £100  for  the  second  year. 

These  Studentships  are  awarded,  one  in  each  year, 
by  Competitive  Examination,  and  are  open  to  all 
Students  who  are  recognized  by  the  Council  as  of 
three  or  more  years’  standing  in  any  Faculty,  provided 
that  the  last  of  the  three  or  more  years  which  give  such 
standing  has  been  spent  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
and  has  been  the  year  preceding,  or  the  year  but  one 
preceding,  the  Examination. 

The  Subjects  of  the  Examination  in  1901,  arid  in  every 
succeeding  alternate  year,  will  be  Mathematics, 
Chemistry,  Physiology  and  any  one  of  the  following : — 

(1) .  Zoology. 

(2) .  Botany. 

(3) .  Geology,  including  Paleontology. 

The  Subjects  of  the  Examination  in  1902,  and  in 
every  succeeding  alfemaitte  year,  will  be  Mathematics, 
Chemistry,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  including  Applied 
Mechanics. 

The  same  person  shall  not  hold  both  Studentships, 
nior  shall  a person  who  has  once  held  either  Student- 
ship be  eligible  for  the  same  or  the  other  Studentship  ; 
and  no  person  shall  hold  at  the  same  time  a Dunville 
Studentship  and  a Porter  Scholarship. 

Dunville  Students  shall  he  bound  to  pursue  in  the 
College  during  the  term  of  their  Studentship  such 
courses  of  study  hearing  upon  the  subjects  in  which 
thev  have  been  examined  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Council,  and  to  undertake,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Professors  of  these  subjects,  such  duties  connected  with 
the  Museum  or  other  Department  of  the  College  as 
the  Council  may  direct. 
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' DoauMBiras,  The  Andrews  Studentship. 

■ • When  Dr.  Thomas  Andrews,  f.r.s.,  in  October, 

1879,  resigned  the  office  of  Vice-President  and  the 
Chair  of  Chemistry  in  this  College,  it  was  strongly  felt 
by  hifl  former  colleagues  and  by  numerous  other  friends, 
that  an  effort  should  bo  made  to  commemorate,  in 
Borne  permanent  form,  a career  at  once  so  distinguished 
in  the  active  duties  of  academic  life,  and  so  illustrious 
in  the  field  of  scientific  research. 

Accordingly,  a meeting  with  this  object  was,  at  their 
invitation,  held  in  the  College  in  December  of  the  same 
year.  At  this  meeting  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted : — 1 

“ That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  desirable 
to  commemorate,  by  some  permanent  memorial,  the 
distinguished  services  rendered  to  science  and  edu- 
cation by  Dr.  Thomas  Andrews,  during  the  long  period 
in  which  he  lias  filled  the  office  of  Vice-President  of 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast." 

‘‘That  the  memorial  shall  consist — firstly,  of  a Por- 
trait or  Bust  to  be  placed  in  the  College,  and  of  a 
replica  to  be  presented  to  Dr.  Andrews’s  family; 
secondly,  of  a Prize  or  Scholarship  to  be  founded  in 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  awarded  for  high  attain- 
ment in  those  sciences  in  which  Dr.  Andrews  has 
achieved  his  distinction. 

The  Committee  which  was  formed  to  carry  out  these 
resolutions  received  subscriptions  towards  the  objects 
set  forth  amounting  to  £1,792  7s. 

They  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Hooke  to  paint  the 
portrait  of  Dr.  Andrews.  This  portrait  was  presented 
to  the  College,  and  now  hangs  in  the  Examination  Hall ; 
and  a replica,  painted  by  the  same  artist,  has  been 
given  to  Dr.  Andrews’s  family. 

A Deed  has  been  executed,  investing  £1,533  T6s. 
lOd.  Three  per  cent.  Government  Stock,  and  £110 
•3$.  6 d.  cash,  in  the  names  of  three  trustees — Rev. 
•Thomas  Hamilton,  d.d.,  Sir  William  Quartos  Ewart, 
Bart,  m.a.  , and  Edmund  Albert  Letts,  pii.d. — and 
. containing . provisions  for  to©  establishment,  in  con- 
nection with  this  College,  of  a Studentship,  to  be 
. .awarded  by  examination,  for  proficiency  in1  Chemical 
and  Physical  Science,  to  be  called  the  Andrews  Stu- 
dentship. 

The  Studentship  is  awarded  every  alternate  year. 
The  next  examination  will  be  held  at  the  commence- 
of  the  Session  1901-1902. 

It  will  be  open  to  any  person  who  has,  during  each 
of  two  Winter  Sessions,  attended  two  Courses  of 
Lectures  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  toe  last  of 
such  Sessions  having  been  the. Session  preceding  or  toe 
Session  next  but  one  preceding  the  Examination. 


As  the  fund  is  at  present  invested,  each  And™*. 
Student,  during  tho  tenure  of  his  StodentsMp 
receive  payments  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about 

The  Subjects  of  the  Examination  and  the  Marks 
be  as  follows  : — 

fnorganic  Chemistry,  100  marks.  Organic  Chemistrv 
iOO  marks.  Practical  Chemistry,  200  marks.  Climb 
cal  Physics,  100  marks.  Physics,  150  marks. 

Tho  successful  Candidate  will  be  required  durinr- 
tenuro  of  his  Studentship  to  work  regularly  fj, 
Chemical  Laboratory— for  two  Terns  in  the  Ohemiud 
Laboratory  of  Queen’s  College,  -Belfast!,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  tho  time  either  in  that  Laboratory  or  in 
such  other  Laboratory  ns  may  be  approved  of  bv  th« 
Council  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  7 “ 


The  Blayncy  Exhibition. 


A Uiayney  Exhibition  of  the  value  of  £30.  or  there- 
abouts, derived  from  funds  bequeathed  by  the  late  Lord 
Blayncy,  will  bo  offered  for  competition  at  the  com- 
mencement of  next  Session.  This  Exhibition  will  be 
open  to  all  candidates  eligible  to  compete  for  the  Senior 
Scholarship  in  Ancient  Classics. 


The  conditions  of  tenure  of  the  Exhibition  and  the' 
examination  for  the.  Exhibition  will  he  identical  with 
the  conditions  and  tenure  of,  and  too  examination  for 
the  Senior  Scholarship  in  Ancient  Classics.  ' 


The  M'Kane  Medal. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Will  of  the  late  John  M'Kane, 
ll.d.,  Professor  of  English  Law  in  this  College,  a 
Gold  Medal  is  offered  for  competition  annually  by 
Examination  in  the  subjects  of  Jurisprudence  and 
Political  Economy.  All  Matriculated  Students  are 
eligible  who  either — 

(a)  Shall  have  pursued  in  this  College  the  Three 
rears  Curriculum  recommended  by  the  Council  to 
Students  in  Arts  ; 

Or  (6)  shall  have  been  admitted  by  the  Cfeuncdl  of 
eundem  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second  year,  and  have 
subsequently  pursued  in  this  College  the  Second  awl 
Third  year  Courses  recommended  to  Students  in 
Arts ; 

Or  (c)  Bhall  have  pursued  in  this  College  toe  First 
and  Second  year  Courses  recommended  to  Students  in 
Law. 

. Provided  that  no  Student  shall  be  eligible  to  compete 
if  more  than  seven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  data  of 
his  admission  into  this  College  as  a Matriculated 
Student. 
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; Documents,  Table  II. 

U-  Number  of  Students  attending  each  Faculty  in  Session 
— 1900-1901. 

Arts, 117 

Law,  ......  11 

Medicine,  ......  22a 

Engineering,  ......  13 

3b7 

Attending  in  more  tban  one  Faculty,  . . 8 

359 


Table  III. 

Number  of  Students  who  came  from  each  of  the  Pro- 


vinces of  Ireland,  and  from  other  Places. 


Ulster. 

Munster, 

Leinster, 

Connaught, 


England,  . 
Scotland, 

New  Zealand, 
United  States, 


I France, 

I Belgium, 


Table  IV. 


Ages  of  Students  in  Attendance. 


Under  Seventeen  years,  3 

From  Seventeen  to  Eighteen  15 
From  Eighteen  to  Nineteen,  -42 
From  Nineteen  to  Twenty.  52 


From  Twenty  to  Twenty-one,  47 
Above  Twenty-one  years,  20U 

Total,  . 359 


Number  of  Lectures  given  by  each  Professor,  and 
Number  of  Students  attending  them,,  in.  Session. 
1900-1901. 


Greek, 

Latin,  ... 

( English  Language  and  Literature, 
1 History, 

French, 


! Logie, 

t Metaphysics, 

Mathematics, 
j Natural  Philosophy, 

( Physical  Laboratory, 

(Chemistry, 

Practical  Chemistry,  Summer,  IE00, 

Do.,  Winter,  1900-1601, 

Laboratory,  Summer,  1900,  . 

Do.,  Winter,  1900-1501, 

( Zoology,  ..... 

' Botany,  Summer,  1900,  . 

I Geology  and  Mineralogy, 
l Practical  Biology,  2 hours  each,  Summer, 
English  Law,  .... 
f Jurisprudence  and  Civil  Law, 

1 Political  Economy, 


Anatomy, 

(Physiology, 

Prs  11  ical  Physiology, 
Practical  Histology, 


i Practical  Histology, 

'.Biological  Chemistry,  . 

Medicine,  .... 

j Surgery,  ..... 

I Operative  Surgery,  Summer,  1900, 
Midwifery,  .... 

Materia  Medica, 

Ophthalmology  and  Otology, 

Sanitary  Science, 

Medical  Jurisprudence,  Summer,  1900, 
Engineering,  .... 

("Systematic  Pathology,  Summer,  1900, 

A Practical  Pathology,  2 hours  each,  Summer, 
l Bacteriology,  Summer,  1900,  . 

Practical  Pharmacy,  Summer,  1900, 


* In  addition,  fifty -nine  Lectures  w 

t In  addition,  fifty-six  Lectures  we._  , . 

t Daily,  except  Saturdays,  during  the  Session. 

5 Daily,  except  Saturdays,  during  the  Session. 

II  Daily  during  the  Session  from  9 to  5. 

T Laboratory  open  daily  daring  the  Second  Term. 

**  la  addition  instruction  given  in  Office  Work  89  hours. 


Table  VI. 

Benefactors  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
since  iibs  Foundation  in  1845. 

Anno. 

1847.  Presented  by  Charles  Davis,  Esq.,  a large  ail 
painting  of  the  Assassination  of  Peter  the 
Martyr,  by  Atkins,  being  a copy  of  the  original 
painting  by  Titian. 

Presented  by  Professor  Craik,  a portrait  of  Con- 
fucius. 

1851  The  Governors  of  the  Armagh  Observatory,  with 
the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty,  transferred  to  the 
College  the  Transit  Instruments  and  Astrono- 
mical Clock  which  were  formerly  in  the  Ob- 
«ervatory  at  Kew. 


The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Astronomer  Royal  of  Eiw. 
land,  acceded  to  an  application  from  Professor 
Wilson  for  transferring  to  the  College  a Mural 
Circle  by  Jones,  which  had  been  in  use  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

For  the  reception  of  these  instruments  an 
Observatory  was  erected  on  the  College 
grounds,  the  expense  having  been  defrayed  by 
subscription. 

1854.  Presented  by  W.  P.  Wilson,  Esq.,  m.a.,  a former 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  College,  a 
(Bust  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

1855.  Presented  by  Robert  Lynn,  Esq. , London,  an  oil 

portrait  of  James  the  First  of  England  when  a 
child,  an  oil  portrait  of  Joannes  Carolus,  and 
an  oil  portrait  of  John  Milton. 

1860.  An  oil  portrait  of  Hugh  Carlisle,  m.d.,  former 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the 
College ; presented  by  the  subscribers. 

1864.  Given  by  R.  M.  Wilson,  Esq.,  an  Exhibition  of 
Twenty  Pounds  to  be  conferred  annually  upon 
one  or  more  of  the  most  deserving  unsuccess- 
ful candidates  for  a Scholarship  of  the  First 
Year. 

This  Exhibition  was  awarded  for  eleven 
years. 

1864.  Given  by  the  Royal  Academical  Institution,  Bel- 
fast, two  Exhibitions  of  Five  Pounds  each,  to 
be  conferred  annually  upon  students  from  that 
Institution  who  obtain  the  highest  places  in 
the  Literary  and  Science  Divisions,  'at  the 
Examination  for  Scholarships  of  the  First 
Year. 

1866.  Given  by  John  Charters,  Esq.,  an  Exhibition, 
value  Fifteen  Pounds,  and  two  Exhibitions, 
value  Ten  Pounds  each,  in  the  Literary  Di- 
vision of  the  Faculty  of  Arts ; also  one  Ex- 
hibition, value  Fifteen  Pounds,  and  two,  value 
Ten  Pounds  each,  in  the  Science  Division  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts,  to  be  called  the  “ Charters’ 
Exhibitions,"  and  to  be  annually  awarded 
during  ten  years,  at  the  Examination  for  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  Scholarships  of  the 
First  Year,  to  Students  who,  during  at  least 
one  year  previous  to  their  entrance  into  college, 
were  in  continuous  attendance  at  the  Royal 
Academical  Institution,  and  who  attain  the 
standard  of  excellence  required  at  the  Junior 
Scholarship  Examinations.  Ajlso,  an  Exhi- 
bition, value  Fifty  Pounds,  tenaible  for  one 
year,  to  be  called  the  “Charters'  Medical  Ex- 
hibition,” to  bo  annually  awarded  during  ten 
years,  in  connection  with  the  Belfast  School 
of  Medicine,  by  the  trustees  of  the  “ Charters” 
Educational  Fund.” 

— * — • An  oil  portrait  of  William  Burden,  m.d.,  former 
Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  Coll ege ; pre- 
sented by  the  subscribers. 

1868.  Bequeathed  by  Robert  Sullivan,  Esq.,  lld., 

Barrister-at-Law,  the  sum  of  Four  Thousand 
Pounds  for  the  endowment  of  Three  Scholar- 
ships in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  to  be  called 
the  Sullivan  Scholarships,  two  of  them  to  he 
restricted  to  candidates  who  shall  have  acted  as 
Teachers  or  Assistant  Teachers  in  Irish 
National  Schools  for  at  least  two  years,  and 
one  of  them  to  candidates  who  shall  have  been 
educated  in  tilie  Royal  Academical  Institution, 
(Belfast,  for  at  least  three  years. 

These  Scholarships  are  of  the  annual  value 
of  Forty  Pounds  each  and  are  tenable  for  three 
years. 

1869.  Given  by  William  Coates,  Esq.,  a prize,  value 

'Thirty  Pounds,  to  be  called  “ The  Coates 
Prize,”  and  to  be  awarded  in  the  Department 
of  Engineering. 

This  Prize  was  awarded  for  four  years. 

1869.  A Bust  of  the  Rev.  P.  Shuldham  Henry, 

late  President  of  the  College,  presented  by  tue 
Professors  and  other  subscribers. 

1871.  An  oil  portrait  of  George  L.  Craik,  ll.d.,  former 
Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature 
in  the  College,  and  also  a photograph  group  ° 
some  of  the  Professors;  presented  by  Messrs. 
Marcus  Ward  and  Co. 
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187L  'Bequeathed  by  John  Porter,  Esq.,  the  sum  of 
Three  Thousand  One  Hundred  and  Ten 
Pounds  Eight  Shillings  and  Four  Pence  for 
the  endowment  of  Two  Scholarships  in  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  to  be  called  "The  Porter 
Scholarships.”  These  Scholarships  are  of  the 
annual  value  of  Fifty  Pounds  each,  and  are 
tenable  for  two  years. 

2073,  A Deed  was  executed  by  William  Dunville,  Esq._ 
establishing  the  “ Sorella  Trust.”  This  Deed’ 
which  also  provides  funds  for  other  educational 
purposes  not-  connected  with  the  College,  en- 
dows two  Studentships  in  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  to  be  called  “The  Dunville  Student- 
ships.’’ They  are  awarded,  in  alternate  years, 
one,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Science,  the  other, 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  Natural 
Science.  Each  person  obtaining  a Studentship 
receives  Forty  Five  Pounds  for  the  first  year, 
and  One  Hundred  Pounds  for  the  second  year. 

1873.  Given  by  the  Widow  and  Children  of  the  late  John 

Robinson  M'Clean,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer,  Lon- 
don, through  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  P.  S. 
Henry,  n.D.,  President,  the  sum  of  Five 
Hundred . Pounds,  to  be  expended  in  -the  pur- 
chase of  Scientific  works  for  the  Library  oi 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

1874.  Given  by  the  Methodist  College,  'Belfast,  one 

Exhibition,  value  Ten  Pounds,  to  be  awarded 
annually  to  the  highest  answerer  among  Stu- 
dents from  the  Methodist  College  who  obtain 
Literary  Scholarships  of  the  First  Year  in 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast ; and  another  Exhibi- 
tion, also  Value  Ten  Pounds,  to  the  highest 
answerer  among  Students  from  the  Methodist 
College,  who  obta'il  Science  Scholarships  of 
the  First  Year  in  the  same  College. 

1876.  Given  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Hercules  Pakenham, 
for  the  endowment  of  two  Scholarships  in 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  one  to  be  called  the 
“Sir  Hercules  Pakenliam  Scholarship,”  and 
the  other  the  11  Emily  Lady  Pakenham  Scholar- 
ship,” the  sum  of  One  Thousand  Pounds,  in- 
vested in  five  bonds  of  £100  each  of  the 
Moscow  Jaroslaw  Railway  Company,  and  five 
bonds  of  £100  each  of  the  Oharkofl  Azov 
Railway  Company. 

1887.  Given  by  an  anonymous  donor,  Ten  Pounds  to 
provide  for  an  Entrance  Prize  of  Five  Pounds, 
to  be  awarded  for  proficiency  in  French. 

This  Prize  was  awarded  for  two  years. 

1878.  An  Oil  Portrait  of  Alexander  Gordon,  m.d., 
former  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  College ; 
presented  by  the  subscribers. 

1880.  The  subscribers  to  a testimonial  given  to  Dr. 

MacDoua'll  on  his1  retirement  from  the  Profes- 
sorship of  Greek,  presented  to  the  College, 
in  addition  to  a portrait  of  Dr.  MacDouall  now 
placed  in  the  Examination  Hall,  a collection 
of  Classical  and  Oriental  Works  of  the  value 
of  £275,  selected  from  the  Library  of  Dr. 
MacDouall,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a depart- 
ment of  tlie  Library  to  be  called  “ The  Mac- 
Douall Library.’’ 

1881.  The  sum  of  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and 

Ninety-two  Pounds  Seven  Shillings  was  raised 
by  public  subscription,  for  the  establishment 
of  a Scholarship  to  commemorate  the  distin- 
guished services,  rendered  to  this  College  and 
to  Chemical  Science,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Andrews, 
f.e.s.,  the  late  Vice-President. 

At  the  same  time  a full-length  Oil  Portrait  of 
Dr  Andrews  was  placed  in  the  ’Examination 
Hall. 

1882.  The  sum  of  Eight  Hundred  and  Seventy-five 

Pounds  Six  Shillings,  in  New  Three  Per  Cent. 
Government  Stock,  being  a portion  of  the 
beqnest  of  the  late  Lord  Blayney,  was  trans- 
ferred to  this  College  by  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity. 

1882.  A Medal,  to  be  awarded  annually,  was  founded 
with  a portion  of  the  residue  of  the  Peel  Fund 
of  the  late  Queen’s  University. 

1882.  An  Oil  Portrait  of  William  Nesbitt,  m.a.,  former 
Professor  of  Latin  in  the  'College ; presented 
by  the  subscribers. 


1889.  Bequeathed  by  John  M’Kane,  Esq.,  ii.p.,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law,  former  Professor  of  English  Law 
in  the  College,  a Gold  Medal  to  be  awarded 
annually  for  answering  in  Jurisprudence  and 
Political  Economy. 

1889.  An  Oil  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  J.  Leslie  Porter, 

D.n.,  LX..D.,  late  President  of  the  College ; 
presented  by  tlhe  President  and  Professors. 

1890.  An  Oil  Portrait  of  John  Purser,  lld.,  Pro- 

fessor of  Mathematics  in  the  College ; pre- 
sented by  his  former  students. 

1891.  Given  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  the 

Exhibition  of  1851  the  nomination  to  a Scholar- 
ship of  the  value  of  £150  per  annum,  tenable  for 
two,  or  under  special  conditions,  for  three  years, 
and  limited  to  those  branches  of  Science  (such 
as  Physics,  Mechanics,  and  Chemistry),  the 
extension  of  whieh  is  specially  important  for 
our  national  industries. 

1893.  Given  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  the 

Exhibition  of  1851  the  nomination  to  a Scholar- 
ship of  the  value  of  £150  per  annum,  tenable 
for  two,  or,  under  special  conditions,  for  three 
years,  as  above. 

189(5.  Founded  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Sorella  Trust 
the  “Dunville  Gliair  of  Physiology.” 

1894.  An  Oil  'Portrait  of  Peter  Redfem,  m.d.,  Pro- 

fessor of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1860-93 ; 
presented  by  the  Subscribers. 

1894.  Subscribed,  and  raised  by  a Fancy  Fair,  about 

£8,000  for  the  erection  of  a College  Union. 

1895.  Given  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  the 

Exhibition  of  1851  the  nomination  to  a Scho- 
larship of  the  value  of  £150  per  annum, 
tenable  for  two,  or,  under  special  conditions, 
for  three  years,  as  above. 

1895.  An  Oil  Painting  of  James  MacAdam,  Esq.,  the 

first  Librarian  of  tlhe  College,  presented  by 
Miss  MacAdam. 

1896.  Given  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Sorella  Trust  the 

stun  of  £100  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  for 
the  department  of  Physiology. 

1897.  Given  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  the 

Exhibition  of  1851  tlie  nomination  to  a Scholar- 
ship of  the  value  of  £150  per  annum,  tenable 
for  two,  or,  unHer  special  conditions,  for  three 
years,  as  above 

1897.  An  Oil  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  George  Hill,  Libra- 
rian of  the  College,  1850-1880 ; presented  by 
the  Subscribers. 

1897.  An  Oil  Portrait  of  Sir  William  MacCormac,  Bart. , 
m.d.  , President'  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, England  ; presented  by  the  Subscribers. 

1897.  An  Oil  Portrait  of  John  Stevelly,  ll.d.,  Pro- 

fessor of  Natural  Philosophy,  1849-1867 ; pre- 
sented by  his  son,  Robert  Samkey  'Stevelly,  b.a. 

1898.  Two  Friends,  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  a 

Museum  of  Sanitary  Science,  £20. 

1898.  An  Oil  Portrait  of  Joseph  David  Everett,  m.a., 

d.c.l.,  f.e.s.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
1867-1896 ; presented  by  the  Subscribers. 

1899.  Given  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  the 

Exhibition'  of  1851  the  nomination  to  a Scholar- 
ship of  the  value  of  £150  per  annum,  tenable 
for  trwo,  or,  under  special  conditions,  for  three 
years,  as  above. 

1899.  Two  friends,  to  assist  in  general  equipment  of 

the  College,  £20. 

1900.  Two  friends,  to  assist  in  general  equipment  of 

the  College,  £20. 

1900.  An  Oil  Portrait  of  James  Cuming,  m.a.,  m.d., 
f.e.c.p.x.,  Professor  of  Medicine,  1865-1899 ; 
presented  by  the  Subscribers. 

.1901.  An  Oil  Portrait  of  John  Frederick  Hodges,  M.D., 
l.a.h. , d.f.p.s.,  F.e.s.,  f.i.c.,  Professor  of 
Agriculture,  1849-1899  ; presented  by  the  Sub- 
scribers. 
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Subscriptions  to  Fund  fob  Better  Equipment  of 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 

Up  to  1st  July,  1901. 

£ s.  d. 

Right  Hon.  W.  J.  Pirrie,  le.d.,  d.l.  : — A 
Laboratory  of  Physics  and  Engineering. 

Sir  James  Musgrave,  Bart.,  d.l.,  ...  5,000  0 0 

The  President  250  0 0 

“ Pat  Semour,”  100  0 0 

Ro>bt.  Dods,  J.P.,  50  0 0 

John  Finnegan,  b.sc.,  10  0 0 

Sir  Otto  Jaffe,  J.P.,  500  0 0 

J.  R.  Fisher,  b.a.,  25  0 0 

D.  <J.  Barkley,  ll.d.,  200  0 0 

Professor  Redfern,  m.d.,  ...  500  0 0 

Letts,  d.so.  , 100  0 0 

Morton,  m.a.,  ....  100  0 0 

Thompson,  m.d.,  100  0 0 

Symington,  m.d.,  ...  ....  100  0 0 

Whitla,  m.d.,  ...  ...  ...  100  0 0 

_ Lindsay,  m.d.,  100  0 0 

J.  Lorrain  Smith,  m.d.,  ...  100  0 0 

Henry  O’Neill,  m.d.,  100  0 0 

Dr.  Kelley  Patterson,  ...  5 0 0 

John  Tennant,  m.d.,  ...  .'  25  0 0 

John  McConnell,  j.p.,  ...  1,000  0 0 

Young  and  Mackenzie,  ....  ...  ...  25  0 0 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  K.G.,  ....  50  0 0 

Charles  C.  Craig,  ...  10  0 O 

Judge  Shaw,  k.c.,  „ ...  25  0 0 

H.  L.  M'Kisaok,  m.d.,  10  0 0 

R.  Kyle  Knox,  ll.d.,  25  0 0 

The  Dean  of  Connor,  ...,  5 0 0 

Hermann  Boas,  j 25  0 0 

Lieut. -Col.  Moorhead,  m.d.,  10  0 0 

Wm.  Crawford,  100  0 0 

H.  M'Neile  M'Oormick,  10  0 0 

Rev.  A.  J.  0.  Allen,  m.a.,  5 0 0 

Joseph  Laimor,  F.B.S.,  21  0 0 


Joseph  Cilthberb,  j.p., 

Sir  W.  MacCormac,  Bart., 
J.  J.  Redfern,  m.d.,  .. 

S.  C.  Davidson,  

Prof.  Robinson,  M.B., 

Lord  Dunleath,  ....  „ 

Prof.  Baxter,  ll.b. 

Basil  M'Crea,  .... 

Prof.  Park,  d.lit., 

Robb.  Thompson,  j.p., 

Wm.  Graham,  m.d., 

T.  Houston,  m.d., 

Tine  Lord  Bishop  of  Down, 
W.  G.  Aston,  d.lit., 

T.  O.  Dickie,  b.a., 

Hugh  Hyndman,  ll.d., 

W.  A.  Chapman, 

R.  J.  M'Mordie,  m.a., 

Prof.  FitzGerald,  b.a., 

Prof.  Purser,  ll.d., 

Adam  Puffin,  ll.d., 

Cecil  E.  Sliaw,  m.d., 

J.  Taylor  Blackwood,  j.p.,  ... 

John  Jaffe,  j.p.,  

Prof.  Dill,  litt.d., 

Prof.  Cunningham,  m.d., 
M'Laughlin  and  Harvey, 
Samuel  Young,  m.p.,  _> 

Edward  Ooey,  j.p.,  ... 

"Wm.  Oalwell,  m.d., 

R.  A.  M'Oall,  k.c.,  _ 

James  Wilson,  m.e.,  „ 

G.  Herbert  Brown,  j.p., 
Colonel  'Bevinigton1,  j.p., 

R.  W.  Corry,  j.p., 

Edwin  Hughes,  j.p., 

D.  Allen  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Miss  Holy,  ...  ... 

James  Barbour,  j.p., 

James  Inglis,  j.p., 

Students  of  the  College, 


& *•  d. 

50  0 0 
5 0 o 
10  0 0 
20  0 0 
10  0 0 
50  0 0 
25  0 0 
100  0 0 
15  0 o 
50  0 0 

10  10  o 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
SO  0 0 
5 0 0 
500  0 0 
75  0 0 
250  0 0 
10  0 0 
5 5 0 
50  0 0 
1,000  0 0 
SO  0 0 
10  0 0 
10  0 0 
25  0 0 
10  0 0 
5 0 0 


List  of  the  Professors  and  Officers  of  the  College,  showing  their  length  of  Service,  their  Salaries,  and 
their  Emoluments  from  Class  Fees. 


Clui  Feoi  fo 
roar  coded  31i . 
M&roh,  1801. 


Greek.  , 

Latin,  . ; , . 

Mathematics,  . . 

Natural  Philosophy,  . 
History  and  English  Litera- 

Logic  and  Metaphysios, 
Chemistry 
Natural  History, 

Modem  Languages,  . 
Jurisprudence  and.  Political 
Economy. 

English  Law,  . . j 

Anatomy, 

Physiology, 

Medicine,  . 

Surgery,  . , 

Materia  Medica, 

Midwifery, 

Civil  E 


Librarian, 


Samuel  Dill,  M.A.,  .... 
Thomas  Wilson  Dougan,  M.A.,  . 

John  Purser,  LLD.,  D.SC.,  fji.UX., 

■William  Blair  Morton,  M.A.,  F.R.U.T.,  . 

Samuel  James  MacMullan,  M.A.,  F.R.U.I., 

John  Park,  M.A.,  DLITT.,  F.R.U.I., 

Edmund  Albert  Letts,  PH.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.U.I., 
Robert  O.  Cunningham,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  f.g.s. 
F.R.UX 

Albert  Ludwig  Meissner,  PH.D., 

William  Graham,  M.A.,  . 


(London). 

Thomas  Sinclair,  M.D.,  M.CH.,  F.E.O.S.,  Er 
William  Whitla,  M.A.,  M.D, 

John  William  Byers,  II .A..  MD„  M.A.O., 


John  Purser.  LL.D, 

William  Wylie, 

Albert  Ludwig  Meissner,  PH.D, 


27  February.  1890, 

7 January,  1882, 

8 July,  1863,  . 

20  March,  1897. 

IS  January,  1892, 

1 October,  1868, 

4 December,  1879, 

5 April,  1871,  . 


28  February,  1899, 
8 December,  1900, 

10  October,  1893, 

10  October,  1893, 

7 November,  1899, 

1 November,  1886, 
23  Ootober,  1890, 

30  September,  1893, 

29  November,  1884, 


8 January,  1878, 

8 December,  1894, 
4 July,  1882,  . 


75  0 0 
160  0 0 
75  0 0 


76  0 0 
101  0 0 
73  0 0 
194  0 0 


72  0 0 
156  0 0 


329  14  S 

370  0 0 
626  0 0 
472  0 0 


73  7 0 
27  16  6 
705  0 0 
658  0 0 
192  0 0 

276  0 0 
189  0 0 
191  0 0 
304  0 0 


• Of  this  ram  £t40  is  piid  by  iho  Trustees  of  tie  “8oroll»  Trust,"  who  h»ve  endowed  the  Dunvllie  Cb»ir  of  Physiology  with  that  tnnusi  amount. 
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Documents  put  in  by  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Sinclair,  P.C.,  President  of  the  Belfast 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  8t 

1 

Courses  of  Study  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

‘ " (See  the  evidence  of  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Sinclair,  p.  54.) 


General  Information  with  Reference  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Location. 

The  buildings  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
twenty-nine  in  number,  are  situated  in  Philadelphia, 
on  property  covering  an  area  of  over  fifty-five  acres. 

Departments. 

The  University  comprehends  the  following  depart- 
ments : — 

*The  College,  including 

(In  the  School  of  Arts),  Courses  in  Arts  and 
Science,  Finance  and  Economy,  Commerce  and 
Industry,  Biology,  Music. 

(In  the  Towne  Scientific  School),  Courses  in 
Architecture,  Science  and  Technology,  Me- 
chanical and  Electrical  Engineering,  Civil  En- 
■ gineering,  Chemistry,  Chemical  Engineering. 
(The  Courses  for  Teachers.) 

•Department  of  Philosophy  '(Graduate  School). 
•Department  of  Law. 

•Department  of  Medicine. 

University  Hospital. 

Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology. 
Laboratory  of  Hygiene. 

•Department  of  Dentistry. 

•Department  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Veterinary  Hospital. 

University  Library. 

Department  of  Archeology  and  Paleontology. 
Flower~Astronomical  Observatory. 

Department  of  Physical  Education. 

Applications  for  Catalogues,  &e. 
Applications  fori  copies  of  the  annual  University 
Catalogue  (published  in  December)  should  be  addressed 
to  tiie  Assistant  Secretary,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

■Special  Circulars  of  Information,  relating  either  to 
‘‘-the  separate  Departments  of  the  University,  or  to  the 
various  courses  (liberal  and  scientific)  offered  in  the 
College  proper,  will  be  mailed  free  to  anyone  upon  re- 
ceipt of  name  and  address. 

The  Wharton  School. 

Officers. 

Charles  C.  Harrison,  ll.d.,  Provost. 

Edgar  F.  Smith,  ph.d.,  sc.d.,  Vice-Provost. 

Josiah  H.  Penniman,  ph.d.,  Dean  of  the  College. 

Rev.  George  S.  Fullerton,  ph.d.,  Philosophy. 

Simon  N.  Patten,  ph.d..  Political  Economy. 

Joseph  French  Johnson,  a.b.,  Journalism. 

John  Bach  M'Master,  a.m.,  litt.d.,  American  History. 
Edward  P.  Cheyney,  a.m.,  European  History. 

Emory  R.  Johnson,  eh.d..  Transportation. 

Samuel  M.  Lindsay,  ph.d.,  Sociology. 

Leo  S.  Rowe,  ph.d.,  Political  Science. 

Henry  R.  Seager,  ph.d.,  Political  Economy. 

James  T.  Young,  ph.d.,  Administration. 

Albert  S.  Bolles,  ll.d.,  Banking. 

William  E.  Lingelbach,  a.b.,  European  History. 
William  H.  Allen,  ph.d.,  Public  Law. 


(i.) 

Courses  in  Finance  and  Economy. 
(The  Wharton  School). 


Frederick  A.  Cleveland,  ph.d.,  Practical  Finance 
Edward  S.  Meade,  ph.d.,  Industry  and  Banking'. 
Thomas  R.  White,  B.L.,  ll.b.,  Business  Law. 

William  E.  Mikell,  Common  Law. 

Edgar  S.  Shumway,  a.m.,  ph.d.,  Homan  Law. 

Origin  of  the  Wharton  School. 

The  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy  was 
founded  in  1681  by  Joseph  Wharton,  Esq.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, as  one  of  the  departments  in  the  College  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  founder  of  the  School 
expressed  the  desire  that  it  should  offer  facilities  for 
obtaining : 

(1)  “ An  adequate  education  in  the  principles  under- 
lying successful  civil  government.” 

(2)  “A  training  suitable  for  those  who  intend  to 
engage  m business  and  to  undertake  the  management 
of  property.” 

Begun  as  a two-year  course  for  Juniors  and  Seniors, 
the  curriculum  has  been  expanded  until  it  now  embraces 
the  following  courses:  — 

Courses  in  Finance  and  Economy. 

(a)  The  four-year  course  in  Finance  and  Economy 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Eco- 
nomics,t described  elsewhere  in  this  circular. 

(b)  The  four-year  course  'in  Commerce  and  Industry, 
described  in  Circular  P. 

(c)  The  two-year  course  in  Social  Work,  described  in 
Circular  M. 

(d)  The  two-year  course  in  Business  Practice  and 
Banking,  described  in  Circular  0. 

Students  who  find  it  impracticable  to  take  a regular 
course  may  be  admitted  to  a partial  course,  upon  pre- 
senting satisfactory  evidence  of  fitness  for  the  studies 
they  wish  to  pursue. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Course. 

The  basis  of  the  four-year  course  in  Finance  and 
Economy  is  the  study  of  the  social  sciences.  About 
these  are  grouped  modern,  languages,  philosophy,  com- 
merce, banking,  journalism,  and  kindred  topics.  It  is 
believed  that  the  growth  of  the  political  and  social 
sciences  in  recent  years  furnishes  a fund  of  knowledge 
suitable  for  collegiate  instruction.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  present  this  knowledge  in  such  a way  as 
to  afford  students  the  intellectual  discipline  of  a college 
education,  while  at  the  same  time  to  make  of  them 
broad-minded  and  practical  men  of  affairs,  equipped 
with  an  understanding  of  the  complex  problems  of 
modern  life,  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  good  citizen- 
ship. Its  studies  and  methods  are  designed  to  be  of 
assistance  to  those  who  intend  to  enter  the  higher  walks 
of  business,  whether  manufacturing,  mercantile  trade, 
commerce,  transportation  or  banking,  and  also  to  those 
who  look  forward  to  careers  in  journalism,  in  law,  in 
the  civil  or  consular  service,  or  to  work  in  connection 
with  organized  charities. 

The  Scope  of  the  Course— Economics. 

A brief  survey  of  the  field  covered  by  the  course  will 
serve  to  make  its  nature  clearer.  Man’s  welfare  de- 
pends in  high  degree  upon  the  natural  advantages  of 
different  portions  of  the  earth’s  surface.  Courses  in 


tThls  course  is 


* Department  of  Instruction,  with  a Dean  and  Faculty. 
io  arranged  as  to  include  four  years’  work  in  Journalism  for  those  who  elect  this  subject. 
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physical  and  commercial  geography,  in  industrial  his- 
tory and  in  the  development  of  civilization,  extending 
through  the  whole  four  years  of  study,  tend  to  empha- 
size the  extent  of  this  dependence.  Man  lias  at  no 
time  been  the  passive  slave  of  his  surroundings.  His 
activities  in  shaping  natural  conditions  to  suit  his  pur- 
poses receive  attention  in  the  courses  in  political 
economy,  commerce  and  transportation,  which  also  ex- 
tend over  the  whole  four  years  of  instruction.  In 
addition  to  the  conditions  of  individual  and  national 
welfare,  the  relation  between  man  and  goods,  the  cir- 
cumstances determining  value  and  price,  the  vexed 
questions  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  between  labour 
and  capital,  the  standard  of  value  and  the  medium  of 
exchange,  the  causes  of  panics  and  depressions,  &c., 
receive  attention  in  these  courses. 

Politics  and  Sociology. 

In  his  efforts  to  master  nature,  man  early  entered 
into  political  and  social  union  with  his  fellows,  and  the 
resulting  types  of  organization  furnish  the  material  for 
the  political,  legal  and  sociological  courses  included  in 
the  curriculum.  American  and  European  constitutions 
are  studied  in  the  Freshman  year.  In  subsequent  years, 
such  topics  as  legislative  procedure,  business  law, 
modem  legislative  problems,  practical  politics,  public 
administration  and  colonial  government  receive  special 
attention.  The  study  of  sociology  is  begun  in  the 
Junior  year,  and  includes,  in  addition  to  the  principles 
of  sociology,  an  account  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  different  types  of  society,  an  analysis  of  race  traits 
and  a survey  of  race  distribution,  a description  and 
criticism  of  modem  charitable  and  penal  institutions, 
and  a review  of  social  reforms  and  reformers  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 


The  course  in  elementary  law  covers  four  hours  a jjj 
week  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  In  the  former,  — 1- 

common  law  and  elementary  Roman  law  are  studied  by 
the  aid  of  text-books  and  lectures.  This  leads  in  the 
Senior  year  to  courses  on  the  history  of  legal  institu- 
tions and  on  the  interpretation  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  by  the  Federal  Courts.  Though  designed 
primarily  to  prepare  men  to  take  a regular  course  in 
law,  it  is  believed  that  these  studies  will  be  valuable 
to  all  classes  of  students. 

Methods  of  Instruction. 

The  plan  of  instruction  embraces  recitations,  lectures, 
and  the  preparation  of  papers.  An  earnest  effort  is 
made  to  train  the  students  to  think  independently, 
and  to  exclude  all  dogmatism  in  political  and  economic 
teaching. 

Original  research  by  the  students,  under  the  direction 
of  the  instructors,  is  a part  of  the  work  of  the  school, 
and  is  encouraged  by  the  offer  of  the  Willis  Terry  prize 
of  $120  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  class  preparing  the 
best  essay  on  a given  topic  each  year.*  The  results  of 
some  of  these  investigations  have  been  published  as 
follows : — 

“The  Recent  Development  of  American  Industries," 
by  the  Class  of  ’91,  pp.  111. 

“ The  City  Government  of  Philadelphia,”  by  the  Class 
of  ’93,  pp.  278. 

“Railway  Co-operation,”  by  Charles  S.  Langstroth 
and  Wilson  Stilz  of  the  Class  of  '98,  pp.  220. 

Tuition  Fee. 

The  tuition  fee  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  (150.00) 
dollars  per  annum. 


History. 

An  important  element  in  the  course,  also  extending 
over  the  whole  four  years  of  study,  is  the  work  in 
history.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  history  of 
the  United  States  and  of  England.  Those  epochs  in 
general  European  history  which  have  had  the  greatest 
influence  in  shaping  the  course  of  civilization  are  dealt 
with,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  engender  in  the  minds 
of  students  the  historical  spirit  so  important  to  the 
wise  solution  of  the  social  questions  of  our  own  day. 

Practical  Finance. 

The  study  of  practical  finance,  including  accounting, 
business  practice,  credit  and  money,  banking  and  cor- 
poration finance,  is  also  begun,  in  the  Freshman  year. 
The  effort  in  the  treatment  of  these  topics  is  to 
familiarize  the  student,  not  merely  with  the  theoretical 
principles  necessary  to  their  comprehension,  but  also 
with  the  actual  operations  of  business  life.  While  it 
is  recognized  that  no  amount  of  text-book  or  lecture 
instruction  can  take,  the  place  of  experience  in  the  office, 
exchange,  or  bank,  it  is  yet  believed  that  typical  .busi- 
ness operations  may  be  made  intelligible  to  college 
classes,  and  that  a student’s  mastery  of  the  concrete 
details  of  the  business  in  which  he  may  happen  to 
engage  after  graduation  may  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
this  portion  of  the  course. 

The  work  in  philosophy,  literature,  mathematics,  and 
languages,  which  forms  a component  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  outline  of 
courses  given  elsewhere. 


J ournalism,. 

With  direct  reference  to  practical  careers  other  than 
business,  instruction  is  given  in  journalism,  and  in  the 
elements  of  law.  The  course  in  j ournalism  begins  in 
the  Freshman  year  with  newspaper  practice,  including 
exercises  in  reporting,  in  condensation,  in  the  editing 
of  copy,  and  in  proof-reading.  The  same  work  is  con- 
tinued in  the  Sophomore  year,  when  it  is  supplemented 
by  lectures  and  reports  prepared  by  the  students  them- 
selves on  current  topics.  In  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years  more  advanced  work  ajong  the  same  lines  is  re- 
quired, including  editorial  writing  and  the  application 
of  the  knowledge  acquired  to  practical  work  for  the 
college  and  city  papers.  In  addition,  courses  of  lec- 
tures are  given  on  the  art  and  history  of  newspaper 
making  and  newspaper  law. 

‘This  prize  was  established  through  the  generosity  of  Henry  C.  Terry,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia, 
of  the  Class  of  1896. 

+ For  students  in  Journalism  who  omit  “ Accounting: " in  the  second  term.  ^ 

J For  students  in  Journalism  who  omit  “ Theory  and  Geography  of  Commerce 
. S ill  .1  the  ™„n  1„  «„  Junior  mi  Senior  jan  «ro  olcllve.  In  enoh  of  tta*  Jim  «•  -Indent ..  re,n,red 
sixteen  hours. 


European  History, 
American  History, 


Four-Year  Course  in’  Finance  and  Economy. 

Freshman  Year.  hrt 

English  Composition, 

English  Language,  .... 

German  or  French,  .... 

Mathematics,  or  ... 

Practical  Economic  Problems,  . 

American  History,  .... 

Accounting, 

Physical  and  Economic  Geography,  . 
Constitutional  Law,  .... 

Journalism,  t ..... 

Sophomore  Year. 

English  Literature 

German  or  French,  .... 

European  History,  .... 

Practical  Finance  and  Foreign  Exchange, 

Business  Law,  . . . 

Theory  and  Geography  of  Commerce, 

Political  Economy,  .... 

Legislative  Procedure, 

Journalism,  J 

Public  Speaking  (optional), 

Junior  Year.§ 

Logic  and  Ethics,  .... 

English  Literature,  .... 

Economics, 

Sociology, 

Modern  Legislative  Problems,  . 

American  History,  .... 

Modern  European  History, 

English  Industrial  Development, 

Money  and  Credit,  .... 

Elementary  Common  Law, 

Roman  Law,  . 

Industrial  Development  of  the  United  ! 
Journalism,  ..... 

Charities  and  Correction,  . 

Race  Traits  and  Distribution,  . 

Practical  Politics 

Senior  Year.§ 

Public  Finance, 

Public  Administration, 

English  Civilization,  .... 

Social  Reformers, 


. 1 
his. 


memory  of  his  son,  Willis,  a member 
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Documents,  Transportation, 2 

XII.  Colonial  Government, 2 

— Panics  and  Depressions, 1 

Corporation  Finance, 1 

American  Commerce  and  Commercial  Relations,  2 

Principles  of  Government,  ....  2 

Municipal  Government, 1 

International  Law, 1 

English  Legal  Institutions,  . . . . 2 

Court  Decisions  on  the  Federal  Constitution,  . 2 

Journalism, 2 


Representative  Courses  as  Described  in  the 
University  Catalogue. 

Professor  Patten  : 

. 6-  Advanced  Political  Economy. — This  course  is  de- 
signed primarily  as  an  introduction  to  social  philo- 
sophy. Mill’s  Political  Economy  is  used  as  a test-book. 
Each  of  the  leading  doctrines  is  traced  through  the 
various  phases  of  its  development  until  it  assumes  its 
final  form  in  the  writings  of  Mill.  Juniors  in  Finance 
and  Economy.  Two  hours. 

7.  The  Development  op  English  Civilization. — A 
study  of  the  social  progress  of  England  during  the  last 
three  centuries.  The  facts  in  regard  to  each  great  in- 
dustrial epoch  are  presented,  and  their  influence  on 
national  life,  thought  and  activity,  considered.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  those  phases  of  English  develop- 
ment  which  throw  light  upon  the  trend  of  American 
civilization.  Elective  for  Seniors  in  Finance  and 
Economy.  Two  hours. 


Professor  J.  F.  Johnson: 

8.  Money  and  Credit— Lectures  on  the  methods  and 
principles  of  banking ; the  national  bank  note  system 
compared  with  the  issues  of  Canadian,  French,  Ger- 
man and  English  banks  ; the  world’s  credit  machinery : 
the  causes  of  gold  movements ; panics  ; the  influence 
of  speculation  upon  prices,  &c.  Dunbar’s  History  and 
, TV-?!  Banking;  Bagehot’s  Lombard  Street;  Report 
of  the  Monetary  Commission.  Elective  for  Juniors  in 
finance  and  Economy.  Two  hours. 

. Practical  Finance. — The  organization  and  finan- 
ciering of  corporations  and  trusts.  Stock  and  produce 
-exchanges.  Investment  and  speculation  in  stocks  and 
bonds.  Jenks  Trust  Problem  and  Financial  Review 
published  by  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle. 
-(S“0erm)m  manCe  and  Economy-  Two  hours 
6.  Foreign  Exchange  and  the  Money  Market. — 
J.  he  phenomena  of  the  money  market  in  their  relation 
“J,ra,de’  1i?dusiry-  and  speculation.  The  principles 
regulating  the  flow  of  gold  and  currency  in  domestic 
and  international  settlements.  The  machinery  of  the 
domestic  and  foreign  exchanges.  Goschen’s  Foreign 


Exchange,  Clare’s  A B C of  Foreign  Exchange.  Sopho- 
mores in  Finance  and  Economy.  Two  hours  (Second 
Term ). 


Assistant  Professor  Rowe: 

9.  Modern  Legislative  Problems — Relation  of  the 
individual  to  the  State,  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  Limitations  on  legislative  action.  Contrast  be- 
tween American  and  European  ideas  concerning  the 
functions  and  powers  of  government.  The  development 
of  individual  liberty  in  modern  times,  as  illustrated  in 
our  political  system  by  the  rights  of  citizenship,  State 
and  federal.  Juniors  in  Finance  and  Economy.  Two 
hours. 


Assistant  Professor  E.  R.  Johnson: 

15.  Transportation.— A study  of  railway  transpor- 
tation, inland  navigation  and  ocean  shipping,  with 
special  reference  to  die  United  States.  Lectures,  essays 
and  readings.  Elective  for  Seniors  in  Finance  and 
Economy.  Two  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Lindsay: 

20.  Sociology. — I.  Study  of  ancient  and  modern 
social  ideals,  and  of  the  projected  types  of  an  ideal  so- 
ciety. Social  elements  and  history  of  sociological 
theories ; modem  theories  concerning  social  organiza- 
tion. Plato’s  Republic,  Aristotle’s  Politics  and  Ideal 
Commonwealths  constitute  part  of  the  required  reading 
of  the  course.  II.  Study  and  analysis  of  historical  and 
existing  societies.  Special  reference  to  the  general 
stages  of  social  evolution,  to  the  factors  in  social  psycho- 
logy, to  the  requisites  of  social  survival,  social  efficiency 
and  social  control.  Lectures  follow  Manual  and  Out- 
lines. Assigned  readings  in  Giddings’  Principles  of 
Sociology  and  Theory  of  Socialization;  Patten’s  Theory 
of  Social  Forces ; Ross’  Social  Control;  Ward’s 
Dynamic  Sociology;  Spencer’s  Principles  of  Sociology; 
and  others.  Juniors  in  Finance  and  Economy.  Two 
hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Seager: 

4.  Public  Finance. — A course  on  public  expenditures 
and  public  revenues,  with  special  reference  to  the 
financial  systems  of  the  United  States,  of  Pennsylvania 
and  of  Philadelphia.  Daniels’  Public  Finance.  Seniors 
in  Finance  and  Economy.  Two  hours. 

Dr.  Young  : 

1.  American  Constitutional  Law. — A study  of  the 
theory  and  practical  workings  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. Recent  changes  and  present  tendenc.es.  Re- 
quired readings,  lectures  and  leading  cases.  Freshmen 
in  Finance  and  Economy.  Two  hours  ( First  Term). 

2.  European  Constitutional  Law.— The  Federal 
Constitutions  of  Switzerland  and  Germany.  ,Compari- 
sons  of  Swiss  democracy  and  German  federalism  with 
the  American  Constitution.  Growth  of  the  federal 
form.  Lectures  and  required  readings.  Freshmen  in 
Finance  and  Economy.  Two  hours  ( Second  Term). 


. Course  in  Business 

'.Special  Codrse  in  Business  Practice  urn  Baniino. 
■Charles  C.  Harrison,  LL.D.,  Provost 

Ph.D.,  Vice-Provost. 

Josiali  H.  Penmman,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College. 
Instructors. 

J°lns°n-  Money  and  Banking. 
PhA>  Practical  Banking.  S 

Roland  P.  Falkner,  Ph.D.,  Monetary  History. 

Henry  R.  Seager,  Ph.D.,  Political  Economy 
Emory  R.  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  Commerce 
John^Sach  M’Master,  A.M.,  Litt.D.,  American  His- 

felA3°Ung’,  Political  Science. 

E dusSySherW00d  Mead®’  PLIX’  Commerce  and  In- 
William  H Allen  Ph.D..  Economic  Geography 
Frederick  A.  Cleveland,  Ph.D.,  Practical  fAA 
PelixE.  ScheUiag,  A.*.,  Ea8ii,h™Stu«”‘"“' 
Morton  W\  Easton,  Ph.D.,  English  Language. 

Josiah  H.  Penniman,  Ph.D.,  English  Literature 
Clarence  G.  Child,  Ph.D.,  English.  Ure‘ 

Arthur  Hobson  Quinn,  Ph.D.,  English  • 

Cornelius  Weygandt,  B.A.,  English. 


(ii.) 

Practice  and  Banking. 

Purpose. 

This  course  extends  over  two  years  and  is  designed  to 
prepare  young  men,  as  far  as  is  possible  in.  two  years, 
for  the  intelligent  conduct  of  banking  or  general  busi- 
ness. The  work  is  in  every  sense  college  work,  the  aim 
being  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  principles 
rather  than  a superficial  knowledge  of  details.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  special  course  of 
two  years  will  train  and  broaden  a young  man  as  does 
a regular  college  course.  Every  young  man  is  advised 
to  take  a regular  course  if  he  can  do  so. 

Business. 

The  conditions  of  success  in  business  have  greatly 
changed  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Markets  have 
widened,  competition  has  increased,  the  credit  system 
has  been  greatly  extended,  and  the  scale  of  operations 
has  been  enlarged.  These  charges  have  raised  the  stan- 
dard of  intelligence  for  success  in  the  business  world, 
and  education  has  become  as  necessary  to  the  man  of 
affairs  as  for  the  lawyer,  clergyman,  or  physician.  It 
must  be  both  broad  and  special  in  character,  nbt  only 
producing  intelligent,  well-poised  men,  but  also  ac- 
quainting them  with  the  laws  and  forces  of  the  business, 
world. 
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Banking. 

' Recent  financial  and  political  events  render  it  un- 
necessary to  dwell  on  the  importance  or  value  of  educa- 
tion to  the  American  banker.  The  magnitude  of 
modem  business  undertakings,  and  the  intimate  finan- 
cial relationship  established  by  the  cable  and  telegraph 
between  all  parts  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  relation 
of  banking  to  great  issues  of  national  politics,  have 
made  a wide  intellectual  horizon  essential  to  a banker’s 
safety  and  prosperity.  The  theory  and  history  of 
money,  credit,  and  banking  ; bank  notes  as  issued  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many ; the  experiences  of  State  banks  prior  to  1860  ; 
the  economic  and  financial  causes  affecting  the  rate  of 
interest  and  the  prices  of  securities ; the  nature  and 
history  of  panics ; stock-exchange  operations,  invest- 
ments ; the  mechanism  of  foreign  and  domestic  ex- 
change ; the  international  movements  of  gold  ; commer- 
cial law — all  these  topics,  which  are  studied  in  the 
special  course  in  Business  Practice  and  Ranking,  are 
indispensable  to  any  adequate  preparation  for  the  busi- 
ness of  banicing. 

Citizenship. 

The  fact  is  not  overlooked  that  bankers  and  men  of 
business  need  more  than  a special  training  for  their 
vocation.  “ Nothing  would  do  more,’’  writes  the  Hon. 
James  Bryce,  in  the  North  American  "Review  for  June, 
1899,  “to  secure  sound  legislation  in  all  questions  of 
currency  and  taxation  (and  especially  in  tariff  ques- 
tions) than  the  possession  by  a considerable  number  of 
leading  business  men  of  a mastery  of  the  scientific 
theory  of  these  subjects.”  That  statement  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  questions 
at  issue  in  the  politics  of  this  country  concern  business 
men  closely,  and  they  are  important  factors  in  shaping 
public  opinion.  In  this  special  course,  therefore,  an 
effort  is  made  to  train  young  men  for  intelligent  citizen- 
ship as  well  as  for  business  life.  The  subjects  of  in- 
struction include  not  only  political  economy,  banking, 
&o.,  but  also  English  language  and  literature,  the 
science  of  government,  and  American  history. 

Addresses  by  Business  Men. 

The  students  hear  each  year,  a number  of  addresses 
by  men  prominent  in  business  and  public  life. 


Admission. 

Any  one  desiring  to  enter  the  course  must  first  satisfy 
the  Committee  on  Special  Students,  Professor  Edgar 
Marburg,  chairman,  that  he  is  qualified  to  undertake 
the  work.  See  Circular  A. 

Expenses. 

The  tuition  fee  is  $150  a year.  Board  and  lodging 
can  be  had  near  the  University  Buildings  at  $5.00  a 
week  and  upward.  The  necessary  books  cost  from  $15.00 
to  $20.00  a year. 

Certificates. 

Students  who  complete  the  full  course  and  pass  satis- 
factory examinations  in  each  branch  will  be  awarded  a 
certificate  of  proficiency. 

Wharton  School  Courses. 

The  special  course  in  Business  Practice  and  Banking 
represents  but  a small  part  of  the  work  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  is  doing  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  business  men.  Its  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
and  Economy,  from  the  curriculum  of  which  most  of 
the  subjects  in  the  course  are  drawn,  is  especially  de- 
signed to  equip  young  men  for  various  practical  careers, 
including  banking,  commerce,  transportation,  jour- 
nalimi,  and  the  civil  and  consular  service.  There  are 
two  four-year  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
2 “Clenc©  in  Economics : the  course  in  Finance  and 
economy,  designed  to  give  a general  training  in  Litera- 
™re>  History,  and  the  Social  Sciences,  and  to  fit  young 
citizenship  ; and  the  course  in  In- 
an<i  Commerce,  intended  to  equip  the  student 
Jrp j.™ owledge  useful  in  the  higher  walks  of  commer- 
tbn  n'  descriptive  of  the  various  courses  in 

e College  will  be  mailed  upon  request  addressed  to  the 
Registrar,  College  Hall. 


Business  Practice  and  Banking. 


First  Year. 


8ubjeot. 

Hoursper 

Term 

2nd 

Term. 

•I.  Accounting,  

Dr.  Meade, 

3 

2.  Corporation  Accounting,  ... 

Dr.  Meade, 

- 

3 

graphy, 

Dr.  Allen, 

2 

2 

4.  The  Money  Market,  ... 

5.  Domestic  and  Foreign  Ex- 

Prof.  J.  F.  Johnson, 

2 

- 

Prof.  J.  F.  Johnson, 

- 

2 

6.  Banking  Law  and  Practice, 

Dr.  Bolles, 

, 

1 

Finance, 

Prof.  B.  P.  Falkner, 

2 

2 

8.  American  History,  ... 

9.  American  Political  Instltu- 

Prof.  MeMaster,  ... 

2 

2 

10.  European  Political  Xnstitu- 

Dr.  Young, 

2 

" 

tions,  ... 

Dr.  Young, 

- 

2 

11.  English  Composition, 

Dr.  Quinn, 

2 

2 

12.  English  Language, 

Prof.  Easton, 

1 

17 

1 

17 

Second  Year. 


13.  Business  Law,  

Professor  Falkner, 

1 

1 

11.  Theory  of  Money  and  Credit, 

Prof.  J.  F.  Johnson, 

2 

- 

15.  Modem  Banks  of  Issue  and 
Deposit, ... 

Prof.  J.  F.  Johnson, 

_ 

2 

16.  Political  Economy,  ...  | 

Dr.  Allen, 

2 

2 

17.  History  of  Banking,  ...  1 

Dr.  Cleveland,  ... 

2 

- 

18.  Panics  and  Depressions,  ...  j 

Dr.  Cleveland,  ... 

- 

2: 

19.  Investment  and  Speculation, 

Dr.  Cleveland,  ... 

2 

- 

20.  Financiering  of  Trusts  and 
Corporations,  ... 

Dr.  Cleveland,  ... 

_ 

2- 

21.  Monetary  History, 

Prof.  Falkner,  ...  : 

2 ' 

2 

22.  Publio  Finance, 

Professor  Seager,... 

2 

2 

23.  American  Commerce, 

Dr.  Meade,  ... 

2 

2 

24.  English  Literature, 

Prof.  Penniman,  ... 

- 

2 

26.  English  Literature, 

Prof.  Schelling,  ... 

2 

17 

17 

* The  numbers  refer  to  the  description  of  couises  in  this  circular. 


Description  of  Courses. 

First  Year. 

1.  Accounting. — Instruction  in  the  principles  and 
methods  of  keeping  books  by  both  single  entry  and 
double  entry.  Three  hours  (First  Term). 

2.  Corporation  Accounting. — Instruction  in  the  ac- 
counts of  corporations,  especially  banks  and  railroads. 
Three  hours  (Second  Term). 

3.  Physical  and  Economic  Geography. — A study  of 
elementary  physical  geography  and  geology,  and  their 
relation  to  the  industrial  and  social  life  of  the  people- 
of  the  United  States.  Tarr’s  Elementary  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, Monographs  I to  X of  the  National  Geographic 
Society.  Lectures,  essays,  and  readings.  Freshmen  in 
Finance  and  Economy.  Two  hours. 

4.  The  Money  Market.— A study  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  money  market  and  its  relations  to  industry, 
trade,  investment,  and  speculation.  As  the  rate  of  in- 
terest is  the  most  important  fact  in  the  money  market 
the  course  aims  to  group  together  all  the  forces  and  con- 
ditions which  exert  an  influence  upon  it.  • The  relation 
of  New  York  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  as  its  commer- 
cial and  financial  centre,  is  described ; various  reasons 
why  money  flows  toward  New  York,  such  as  the  law  as 
to  reserves,  the  wide  demand  for  New  York  exchange 
and  the  constant  demand  for  loans  in  New  York  for 
speculative  purposes.  It  is  shown  why  currency  moves 
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from  the  East  to  the  West  in  the  fall  and  flows  back 
again  in  the  spring  ; what  effect  an  increase  of  the 
money  supply  lias  upon  the  interest  rate  and  upon 
speculation  ; how  a national  deficit  or  surplus  disturbs 
the  supply  of  currency  and  so  tends  to  unsettle  business 
conditions  ; why  the  rate  of  interest  tends  to  rise  in 
good  times  and  fall  in  hard  times  ; why  it  is  necessarily 
influenced  by  rates  of  interest  in  European  money  mar- 
kets. For  purposes  of  illustration,  the  students  make 
reports  on  the  fluctuations  of  New  York  exchange  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  explaining  so  far  as  pos- 
sible the  interior  movements  of  currency  indicated  by 
the  quotations.  The  course  includes  a study  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  money  mar- 
ket ; of  the  effect  of  the  sales  or  purchases  of  bonds  ; of 
the  necessity  for  deposits  of  public  money  in  the  banks  ; 
of  the  work  done  by  note  or  bill  brokers  ; of  the  various 
methods  of  transferring  currency,  and  of  domestic  bills 
of  exchange  as  instruments  for  the  transfer  of  capital. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  analysis  is  also  made 
of  the  English  money  market,  students  being  required 
to  read  Bagehot’s  “ Lombard  Street."  Two  hours  ( First 
Term). 

5.  Domestic  and  Foreign  Exchange. — This  course 
begins  with  a discussion  of  the  nature  and  advantages 
of  foreign  trade,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  a nation's 
imports  of  merchandise  under  normal  conditions  tend 
to  be  balanced  by  its  exports.  The  method  of  payment 
through  bills  of  exchange,  sterling  bills  being  most  in 
demand  throughout  the  world,  is  described.  The  im- 
portance of  international  movements  of  capital  and 
various  forms  of  credit  in  the  effect  upon  the  quotations 
of  foreign  bills  is  considered  at  length,  also  the  effect  of 
foreign  travel ; of  the  payment  of  carrying  charges  ; 
and  of  differences  in  the  rate  of  interest  in  different 
financial  centres.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  make  the 
student  understand  the  nature  of  all  the  forces  which 
act  upon  foreign  exchange  rates,  and  so  to  cause  an  ex- 
port or  import  of  gold.  R!e  is  required  to  know  the 
monetary  systems  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  of  one  silver-standard  coun- 
tiy  like  Mexico,  and  of  one  paper-standard  country  like 
Brazil.  The  course  aims  to  explain  how  payments  are 
effected  between  countries  of  different  standards,  and  to 
make  the  student  understand  through  what  concrete 
operations  such  payments  are  effected.  It  is  shown 
how  an  inflation  of  the  currency,  by  lowering  the  rata 
of  interest,  increases  the  demand  for  foreign  exchange, 
and  so  leads  inevitably  to  an  export  of  gold.  For  pur- 
poses of  illustration,  detailed  study  is  made  of  the 
foreign  exchange  market  in  this  country  between  1890- 
95.  and  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Bank  of  France 
for  the  payment  cf  the  indemnity  at  the  close  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  Use  is  made  of  the  following 
books  : “ Monetary  Systems  of  the  World,”  Mulileman  ; 

“ Foreign  Exchange,"  Goschen ; “ A B C of  Foreign 
Exchanges,”  Clare.  Two  hours  (Second  Term). 

6.  Banking  Law  and  Practice. — This  course  takes 
up  the  details  of  the  organisation  and  operation  of  a 
bank,  with  special  reference  to  its  legal  aspects.  The 
study  of  methods  of  organisation  involves  a knowledge 
of  both  State  and  national  bank  acts  and  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  under  each.  The  rights,  duties,  and 
liabilities  of  the  stock  subscribers  and  the  trustees  dur- 
ing the  formative  period  are  considered  at  length.  After 
the  organisation  has  been  completed  a new  set  of  ques- 
tions arise. _ These  are  grouped  around  rights,  duties, 
and  liabilities  of  bank  officers : (1)  towards  each  other  ; 
(2),  toward  the  stockholder  ; (3),  toward  the  depositor  ; 
(4)  toward  the  public.  The  authority  of  bank  officers, 
its  source  and  extent ; what  an  officer  may  or  may  not 
do;  what  acts  he  is  personally  liable  for  and  for  what 
acts  the  corporation  is  liable,  are  practical  questions 
which  the  president,  the  director,  the  cashier,  the  minor 
officer  and  special  agent  of  the  bank  must  each  answer 
for  himself.  It  is  to  enable  men  to  meet  the  technical 
requirements  of  the  banking  business  that  this  course  is 
given.  The  course  includes  a review  of  important  cases 
under  the  National  Banking  Act,  and  a study,  from  the 
banker’s  point  of  view,  of  the  law  of  negotiable  paper. 
Two  hours  ( First  Term). 

. 7.  Problems  in.  Economics  and  Finance.— The  ob- 
ject of  this  course  is  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  study 
of  economic  theory,  by  directing  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems that  are  presented  to  men  of  public  and  private 
affairs  In  the  study  of  the  corporation  problem,  trusts, 
the  labour  question,  the  tariff,  colonisation,  &c,  the 
student  is  brought  into  contact  with  economic  sources, 
and  becomes  accustomed  to  think  of  particular  ques- 
tions. This  serves  us  a basis  for  the  more  general  con- 


clusions of  political  economy,  and  finance.  Each  student 
is  required,  as  a part  of  the  work,  to  write  essays  and 
report  results  of  independent  research.  Two  hours. 

8.  American  History. — The  political  and  industrial 
history  of  the  United  States  from  1765  to  1830.  Lec- 
tures : in  connection  with  which  an  outline  prepared  for 
this  class  is  used  ; a supplementary  course  of  reading 
with  synopsis  of  the  books  read  is  prescribed;  maps 
and  diagrams  are  required ; and  a certain  number  of 
carefully  written  essays  assigned  as  the  work  of  the 
students.  Two  hours. 

9.  American  Political  Institutions A study  of 

the  theory  and  practical  workings  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. Recent  changes  and  present  tendencies.  Re- 
quired  readings,  lectures,  and  leading  cases.  Two  hours 
(First  Term). 

10.  European  Political  Institutions. — The  Federal 
Constitutions  of  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Compari- 
sons with  the  American  Constitution.  Growth  of  the 
Federal  form.  Lectures  and  required  readings.  Two 
hours.  (Second  Term). 

11.  Composition.— The  work  is  based  on  a study  of 
American  prose  authors  (Franklin,  Irving,  Hawthorne, 
Poe).  After  correction,  the  compositions  must,  if  neces- 
sary) be  rewritten  by  the  student.  Genung’s  “ Practical 
Elements  of  Rhetoric”  is  used  as  a text-book.  Two  hours. 

12.  English  Language  and  Analysis.— It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  course  to  prepare  for  the  rhetorical  and 
literary  courses  which  accompany  and  follow  it.  The 
principles  of  general  grammar,  as  applied  to  the  mother 
tongue,  are  reviewed,  with  exercises  in  the  analysis  of 
difficult  constructions  ; but  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
is  devoted  to  the  structure  of  the  English  period.  The 
history  of  the  English  language  is  studied  in  outline, 
with  reference  to  the  sources  of  its  vocabulary.  Louns- 
bury's  “ English  Language.”  One  hour. 

Second  Year. 

13.  Business  Law. — Industrial  progress  is  possible 
only  as  the  members  of  society  come  to  have  a better 
understanding  of  their  relations  one  to  another ; a well- 
understood  and  well-established  order  is  prerequisite  to 
cn-operative  effort.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give 
to  the  student  a grasp  of  the  leading  principles  of  law 
which  are  essential  to  orderly  business  methods.  The 
law  which  forms  so  large  a part  of  the  rules  which  go- 
vern bills  and  notes,  surety,  payments,  and  other  com- 
mercial and  industrial  relations,  is  studied  from  text- 
book and  assigned  readings.  The  leading  principles  of 
the  laws  of  fire  and  life  insurance,  warehouse  keepers, 
common  carriers,  safety  deposits,  stockholders,  ana  of- 
ficers of  corporations  are  made  the  subjects  of  special 
lectures.  The  laws  which  govern  maritime  commerce 
and  foreign  trade  are  drawn  from  consular  reports, 
official  ordinances,  &c.  The  student  is  taught  to  use  the 
sources  of  legal  knowledge.  He  is  expected  to  know  the 
statutes  of  the  State  in  which  he  intends  to  do  business 
governing  the  principal  industrial  and  commercial  rela- 
tions. To  this  end  the  student  is  required  to  make 
analyses  of  the  laws  of  his  State  on  subjects  as  assigned, 
and  is  held  to  account  for  a knowledge  of  content.  One 
hour. 

14.  Theory  of  Money  and  Credit. — It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  course  to  give  the  students  a firm  grasp  of  the 
theory  of  money  and  credit,  and  an  understanding  of 
the.  important  services  they  perform  in  the  world  of 
business.  The  course  includes  a study  of  the  functions 
o-f  money  as  a medium  of  exchange,  as  a standard  of 
value,  and  as  a standard  of  deferred  payments ; the 
nature  of  standard  money  and  token  or  credit  money ; 
the  arguments  for  and  against  bimetal  ism1,  fiat  money ; 
and  a single  standard.  The  study  of  money  is  illus- 
trated! from  the  experience  of  the  United  States  since  the 
Civil  War,  and  of  Iiidia,  Russia,  and  Japan  in  the  last 
decade. 

In  the  study  of  Credit  it  is  the  aim  to  make  the  stu- 
dent see  clearly  how  it  economises  the  use  of  money  and 
facilitates  the  employment  of  capital.  The  functions  of 
banks  and  clearing  houses,  therefore)  are  carefully  ana- 
lysed. Such  subjects  as  the  following  are  discussed: 
Credit  as  a promise  to  pay  money,  as  a right  of  action, 
as  permission  to  use  another’s  capital;  the  effect  of 
credit  upon  prices ; the  important  services  of  banks  as 
reservoirs  of  capital ; the  functions  of  savings  banks, 
collateral  loan  banks,  commercial  banks  ; the  conditions 
regulating  rates  of  interest  on  call  loans  and  on  com- 
mercial paper  ; the  importance  of  the  deposit  currency 
created  by  banks  ; bank  reserves  and  the  circumstances 
that  should  determine  their  relation  to  liabilities  ; the 
nature  of  the  bank  note  and  the  reasons  justifying  its 
issue ; the  advantage  of  an  elastic  bank-note  system  in 
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regulating  the  interior  movement  of  currency  and  the 
outward  flow  of  gold  ; the  advantages  of  branch  banks 
and  of  banks  with  small  capital.  The  following  books 
ar.  used  as  texts : “ Report  of  the  Monetary  Commis- 
sion,” Dunbar's  “ Chapters  in  the  History  and  Theory 
of  Banking.”  Two  hours  ( First  Term). 

15.  Modern  Banks  of  Issue  and  Deposit It  is  the 

purpose  of  this  course  to  give  the  student,  through  a 
study  of  the  different  systems  of  banking,  a knowledge 
of  the  best  results  of  banking  experience  throughout  the 
w'crld.  In  the  beginning,  in  order  that  lie  may  be  clear 
ps  to  the  nature  and  advantages  of  deposit  banking,  the 
national  banking  system  of  the  United  States  is  studied, 
each  student  being  required  to  prepare  an  original  re- 
port on  some  phase  of  the  subject.  In  this  work  use  is 
made  of  the  reports  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
and  of  files  of  banking  and  financial  journals.  The 
study  of  bank-note  issues  begins  with  the  systems  which 
illustrate  the  banking  principle.  A thorough  study  in 
this  connection  is  made  of  the  Canadian  banking  law, 
and  of  the  results  which  have  been  attained  under  its 
operation;  also  of  the  Scotch  banking . system  and  the 
Bank  of  France,  and  other  European  banks  illustrating 
the  principle.  In  this  work  students  are  required  to 
wake  investigations  and  reports  on  their  own  account, 
using  files  of  the  Canadian  Bankers’  Journal,  the  Lon- 
don Bankers'  Magazine,  and  other  available  sources.  As 
illustrations  of  the  so-called  “ currency  principle,”  th6 
Bank  of  England  and  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany 
pre  examined.  The  contrast  is  sharply  drawn  between 
the  methods  adopted  to  prevent  the  exportation  *of  gold 
by  these  two  Banks  and  the  Bank  of  France.  The  bond- 
deposit  principle  of  note  issue  is  illustrated  through  the 
study  of  the  free  banking  system  in  New  York  and  the 
national  bank-note  system.  The  defects  and  advantages 
of  the  national  bank-note  system  are  critically  noted, 
and  various  plans  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  re- 
form of  the  system  are  considered.  The  currency  law 
of  March  14,  1900,  together  with  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  its  enactment,  is  the  final  subject  studied 
in  this  course.  Collateral  reading  in  Sound  Currency 
publications  and  Conant’s  “ Modern  Banks  of  Issue.” 
Two  hours  ( Second  Term). 

16.  Political  Economy. — This  course  is  at  first 
directed  toward  the  study  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  productive  processes — agriculture,  mining,  manu- 
facture, transportation,  exchange,  &c.  Attention  is 
then  given  to  the  other  forms  of  activity,  such  as  invest- 
ment, speculation,  and  insurance,  and  to  the  principles 
governing  the  distribution  of  wealth  through  income. 
Tlu-  aim  is  to  get  a grasp  on  the  general  economic  situa- 
tion, as  a basis  for  the  more  highly  specialised  work 
which  follows.  The  method  of  presenting  the  subject  is 
by  lectures  and  the  review  of  assigned  readings.  Two 
hours. 

17.  History  of  Banking  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States. — Lectures  on  the  development  of  banking  in 
Europe  cover  the  period  from  the  Bank  of  Venice  to 
tt;e  present  day.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  Bank 
of  Amsterdam,  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank  of 
France,  and  the  Bank  of  Germany.  The  colonial  banks 
are  the  first  taken  up  in  lectures  on  the  development  of 
banking  in  the  United  States.  Later  the  first  and 
second  Bank  of  the  United  States  are  studied.  The 
history  of  State  banking  prior  to  1860  and  the  various 
systems  involved  are  considered  at  length.  Special 
emphasis  is  thrown  on  the  national  banking  system  and 
the  recent  changes  which  have  been  made  therein.  Two 
hours  (First  Term). 

18.  Panics  and  Depressions. — Panics  and  depres- 
sions are  world -wide  in  their  effects.  One  who  would 
exercise  the  best  business  judgment,  therefore,  must 
take  into  account  a wider  range  of  facts  than  those 
which  are  to  be  drawn  from  his  own  experience.  To  know 
that  there  are  cycles  in  which  business  expansion,  specu- 
lation, panics,  and  depression  follow  each  other  with  a 
peculiar  regularity  is  not  sufficient.  Protection  to  in- 
dustry and  commerce  demands  that  the  manager  should 
know  what  are  the  evidences  of  approaching  business 
expansion,  of  speculation,  of  panic,  and  depression, 
■tt  is  tlie  aim  of  this  course  to  study  the  data  of  busi- 
ness contemporary  with  these  movements,  to  note  the 
sequence  of  events,  to  determine  the  relations  of  cause 
and  effect  as  a means  of  preparing  .the  student  for  broad 
business  judgments. 

Each  student  is  assigned  a particular  period  for  in- 
vestigation. He  studies  the  movements  .in.,  bank  re- 
"■nves,  loans,  deposits,  and  interest  rates  ; he , observes 
uio  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  commodities  and  secu- 


rities, notes  the  effect  of  these  on  consumption  demands, 
investments,  speculation,  constructive  enterprise,  &c. 
In  other  words,  he  studies  the  concrete  facts  of  business 
life,  makes  his  comparisons  arid  draws  his  conclusion 
from  these.  It  is  only  by  an  intelligent  use  of  know- 
ledge of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  industrial  leaders  that 
the  evils  of  panics  and  depressions  may  be  averted. 

The  course  includes  a study  of  panics  in  this  country 
and  Europe  during  the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  most 
thorough  analysis  will  be  made  of  the  causes  leading  up 
to  the  panics  of  1873  and  1893,  and  of  the  resultant 
periods  of  depression.  Two  hours  ( Second  Term). 

19.  Investment  and  Speculation. — This  course  be- 
gins with  a study  of  the  nature  of  investments  as  dis- 
tinguished from  other  sources  of  income.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  topics  considered  : Proprietary  inte- 
rests which  are  the  subjects  of  fixed  income  ; a classifica- 
tion of  investments  and  a consideration  of  the  several 
classes  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  advantages  pre- 
sented by  each  ; the  business  conditions  which  should 
be  kept  in  mind  in  determining  the  value  of  invest- 
ments at  any  particular  time ; the  laws  immediately 
affecting  investments,  embracing  a digest  of  the  laws  of 
the  several  States  of  special  interest  to  the  investor. 
The  purpose  is  to  make  the  student  able  to  judge  for 
himself  of  the  value  as  investments  of  the  different 
varieties  of  railroad  stocks  and  bonds,  farm  mortgages, 
street  railway  securities,  water-works  loans,  municipal 
bonds,  county  bonds,  mining  securities,  &c. 

The  subject  of  speculation  is  studied  to  the  end  of 
determining  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based  ; the 
relations  of  speculation  to  other  forms  of  business  ; 
what  kinds  of  property  must  be  made  the  subject  of 
speculation ; and  how  far  speculation  is  compatible 
with  good  business  methods.  Such  special  topics  as 
the  following  are  assigned:  The  price  movements  of 
cotton,  corn,  mess-pork,  and  other  staple  commodities ; 
price  movements  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities 
which  are  bought  and  sold  on  margins  ; speculative  real 
estate  enterprises  and  their  relation  to  investment ; the 
effect  of  speculation  on  the  money  market ; the  analysis 
of  recent.  “ deals  ” in  cotton,  wheat,  copper,  &c.  At- 
tention is  also  given  to  the  methods  of  speculation  in 
boards  of  trade  and  stock  exchanges,  bucket  shops, 
schemes  to  “ beat”  the  market,  puts,  calls,  corners,  &c. 
The  course  includes  a description  of  the  methods  of 
operation  in  the  stock  exchanges  of  New  York  and  Lon- 
don, and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  Two  hours 
( First  Term). 

20.  Financiering  of  Trusts  and  Corporations. — 
This  course  is  devoted  to  a study  of  the  development  of 
corporation  financiering  in  the  United  States.  The 
subject  of  railway  finance  is  discussed  under  the  four 
heads  of  construction,  consolidation,  bankruptcy,  and 
reorganisation.  Particular  questions  are : the  construc- 
tion company  ; leases  and  rentals  ; the  management  of 
floating  debts ; the  rights  of  bondholders  ; the  nature 
and  advantages  of  different  varieties  of  bonds  and  de- 
bentures ; the  rights  of  security  holders  in  reorganisa- 
tions ; causes  of  bankruptcy ; effect  of  reorganisation 
upon  capital  stock  and  upon  fixed  charges  ; advantages 
of  consolidations  and  means  of  effecting  them  ; recent 
methods  of  raising  capital  for  betterments.  The  finan- 
cial aspects  of  the  recent  industrial  combinations  are 
also  investigated. 

The  method  of  work  is  that  of  lectures  and  reports. 
Each  student  is  assigned  special  problems  for  his  study, 
illustrating  the  matter  brought  out  in  the  lectures. 
These  reports  are  criticised  by  the  instructor.  As  sources 
of  information,  the  students  utilise  the  annual  reports 
of  railroads,  Poor’s  Manual,  the  Financial  (Review , 
and  the  files  of  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle. 
Two  hours  ( Second  Term). 

21.  Monetary  History. — This  is  a lecture  course  de- 
signed to  illustrate  and  explain  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  money  by  reference  to  the  monetary  experiences 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the 
evolution  of  the  gold  standard  in  England  to  paper- 
money  issues  in  France,  to  bimetalism  in  the  Latin 
Union  and  the  . United  States,  and  to  the  international 
monetary  conferences  of  the  last  twenty  years.  Two 
hours. 

22.  Public  Finance. — The  subjects  of  public  expen- 
ditures and  public  revenues,  with  special  reference  to 
the  United  States.  H.  C.  Adam’s  “ Public  Finance  ” 
is  used  as  a text-book,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  re- 
ports on  assigned  topics.  Two  hours. 

23.  American  Commerce  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions.— A survey  of  the  general  principles  of  commerce. 

3 H 


Dooumbots, 

III. 
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Dmdmbkts  History  of  American  commerce,  carrying  trade,  and 
‘ ni.  ’ ship-building.  History  of  the  commercial  treaties  and 
— - commercial  policy  of  the  United  States.  Discussion  of 

present  questions  of  commercial  policy.  Lectures  and 
reports  accompanied  by  an  outline  with  assigned  and 
optional  readings.  Two  hours. 

24.  Modern  Novelists. — Lectures  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  novel  through  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
George  Eliot,  Hawthorne,  and  others.  Recitations  and 
the  frequent  writing  of  brief  papers  on  subjects  involv- 


ing collateral  readings  in  the  works  of  the  authors  dis- 
cussed. Two  hours.  (First  Term). 

25.  Modern  Essayists. — This  course  consists  of  ]«. 
tures  on  the  nature  and  growth  of  the  familiar  and  lite' 
rary  essay  ; in  recitation  on  the  subjects  of  the  lec- 
tures ; and  in  the  preparation  of  brief  papers.  These 
courses  are  designed  to  cultivate  in  the  student  the  habit 
of  careful  reading,  and  the  formulation  in  writing  of 
his  thoughts  on  what  he  has  read.  Two  hours.  (Second 
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Course  in  Commerce  and  Industry. 


The  Course  in  Commerce  and  Industry, 

The  course  in  Commerce  and  Industry  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  meet  a 
recognized  need  for  commercial  education  of  collegiate 
grade. 

Changes  in  industry  have  of  late  years  increased  the 
responsibilities  of  business  men,  and  caused  an  urgent 
demand  for  the  best  industrial  leadership.  Both  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  formerly  content  to  meet  local 
needs,  are  now  conducted  on  a large  scale,  and  are 
seeking  the  world’s  markets.  The  conduct  of  large 
enterprises  calls  for  highly  trained  men  of  administra- 
tive ability.  It  is  the  recognition  of  this  fact  which 
has  given  the  business  interests  such  a large  influence 
in  our  public  life.  Business  men  have  become  leaders 
in  thought  and  action  in  the  social  and  political  con- 
cerns of  the  community. 

Scope. 

The  course  in  Commerce  and  Industry  offered  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  is  constructed  with  special 
reference  to  the  needs  of  young  men  intending,  upon 
the  completion  of  their  college  course,  to  engage  in  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  pursuits.  The  requisites  of 
financial  success  in  life  are  good  business  habits, 
information  regarding  the  arts  and  methods  of  business 
details,  and  a knowledge  of  industrial  and  commercial 
affairs.  Collegiate  instruction  cannot  be  substituted 
for  business  experience,  but  it  can  give  the  prospective 
banker,  shipper,  railway  manager  and  manufacturer 
information  and  training  analogous  to  that  which 
faculties  of  law  and  medicine  offer  to  men  preparing 
for  those  professions. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  student  the  discipline  of  a 
college  education,  the  course  in  Commerce  and  Industry 
aims  to  furnish  him  with  the  special  knowledge  of  mer- 
cantile and  industrial  activities  that  will  fit  him  for 
the  higher  walks  of  commercial  life,  whether  in  internal 
or  foreign  trade,  in  the  conduct  of  manufacturing  or 
transportation  enterprises,  or  in  the  consular  service. 
The  basis  of  instruction  is  economic  and  political 
science ; and  to  this  is  added  the  study  of  business  law, 
business  methods,  banking,  railroading,  shipping,  and 
the  history  and  present  condition  of  both  trade  and 
industry.  The  course  also  includes  modern  languages, 
which  arc  of  increasing  importance  in  the  commercial 
world. 

Admission. 

The  admission  of  students  to  this  course  is  governed 
by  the  general  regulations  of  the  College  Faculty,  the 
conditions  being  the  same  as  those  for  the  course  in 
Finance  and  Economy  (see  Circular  on  Admission  to 
College).  On  the  completion  of  the  four  years’  course, 
students  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Economics.  The  tuition  fee  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
(3150  : 00)  dollars  per  annum.  The  work  of  the  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  years  is  prescribed ; that  of  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years  elective.  The  required  studies 
of  the  first  two  years  are  those  which  are  considered 
fundamental  and  essential  to  a well-proportioned  busi- 
ness education. . Emphasis . is  laid  upon  economics, 
political  science,  accounting,  English  and  foreign  lan- 
guages. The  work  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  is  so 
arranged  as  to  enable  the  student  to  specialize  with 
reference  to  his  future  vocation. 

The  following  brief  description  of  the  subjects  studied 
during  the  four  years  will  suggest  the  scope  of  the 
course  and  the  relation  of  its  several  parts  to  each  other. 


Business  Law  and  Practice— Accounting— Banking- 
Credits. 

In  the  development  of  modern  American  mercantile 
practice,  certain  processes  and  methods  of  conducting 
business  have  assumed  stable  forms,  and  the  knowledge 
of  these  forms  is  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of 
men  of  affairs.  Thus,  in  the  first  year  of  the  course, 
attention  is  given  to  the  subject  of  accounting,  not  so 
much  with  the  idea  of  making  book-keepers  as  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  principles  upon  which 
accounts  are  kept ; so  that  the  nature  of  a balance  sheet 
and  the  processes  for  determining  profits,  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  business  affairs  of  corporations,  and 
like  matters  of  importance,  shall  be  brought  home  to 
the  student.  In  the  following  year,  a course  in  prac- 
tical finance  is  designed  to  familiarise  students  with 
the  processes  and  methods  of  a stock  market,  the  mode 
of  launching  corporate  enterprises,  the  mechanism  of 
the  foreign  exchanges,  and  kindred  topics.  The  study 
of  banking  and  credit  gives  the  student  a knowledge 
of  the  functions  and  services  of  banks.  It  also  ac- 
quaints him  with  the  organization  of  the  national 
banks,  their  modes  of  doing  business,  and  their  relation 
both  to  the  national  treasury  and  the  world  of  business. 
The  study  of  commercial  credits  exhibits  this  important 
feature  of  business  life  in  its  theoretical  and  practical 
aspects.  The  course  shows  what  credit  has  done  to 
fructify  commerce  and  industry,  and  how  important 
it  is  that  credit  in  different  countries  be  employed 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  each. 

Business  Law — Corporation  Law — Economic  Geography. 

Immediately  associated  with  this  subject  is  the  con- 
sideration of  mercantile  law,  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quainting the  student  with  the  ordinary  law  of  contract, 
sale,  carriage,  agency,  partnership,  negotiable  paper, 
and  other  instruments  used  in  ordinary  business  tran- 
sactions. It  is  not  the  detailed  and  special  knowledge 
of  the  attorney  which  is  sought  in  such  instruction, 
but  the  more  general  information  of  the  man  of  affairs. 
The  recent  multiplication  of  corporate  enterprises  and 
industrial  combinations  makes  an  understanding  of  cor- 
porations and  trusts  of  the  highest  importance.  The 
study  of  corporation  law  is  designed  to  show  how  cor- 
porations are  formed  and  operated,  what  are  the  legal 
checks  upon  their  activities,  and  wliat  should  be  the 
policy  of  the  law  toward  these  creatures  of  its  own 
making. 

The  foundation  for  the  study  of  foreign  commerce 
and  domestic  industry  is  laid  in  a course  dealing  with 
physical  and  economic  geography.  Man’s  welfare  de- 
pends in  a high  degree  upon  nature’s  gifts,  and  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  fundamental  course  to  show  the 
measure  of  this  dependence.  The  capacity  of  any  given 
region  of  the  earth’s  surface  to  develop  a highly  or- 
ganized economic  life  depends  upon  such  questions  as 
altitude,  coast  line,  and  river  systems,  rainfall,  tem- 
perature and  the  presence  of  mineral  deposits.  These, 
physical  conditions  determine  in  a large  measure  the 
location  of  population  and  the  currents  of  trade.  In 
the  second  year’s  work,  these  relations  are  studied  more 
in  detail  in  their  application  to  foreign  trade ; and 
the  general  tendencies  of  such  international  intercourse, 
both  in  times  past  and  in  the  present,  are  made  the 
topics  of  special  consideration. 

Theory  of  Commerce. 

Commerce  and  industry  depend  on  physical  ar.l  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  foster  or  impede  their  develop- 
ment. The  study  of  the  resources  of  nations  is  requisite 
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■to  an  understanding  of  their  development.  Broadly 
speaking,  we. distinguish  two  types  of  civilization  ; that 
of  the  temperate  zone,  and  that  of  the  tropics.  Each 
owes  its  character  to  differences  in  soil,  climate  and 
physical  structure,  as  well  as  to  differences  in  racial 
qualities  and  inherited  traits.  Two  courses  are  devoted 
to  economic  resources.  The  one  takes  up  the  European 
countries,  the  other  the  tropical  regions.  They  seek  to 
show  the  industrial  basis  of  society  in  these  regions, 
that  we  may  better  understand  in  what  degree  and  in 
what  manner  they  may  contribute  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  mankind.  A course  on  commercial  pit  ducts 
deals  especially  with  the  exportable  surplus  of  toe  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  treats  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
wares  which ' constitute  the  staples  of  trade.  In  this 
work  the  collections  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Museum  and  the  actual  commercial  appliance*,  pro- 
ducts and  methods  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  com- 
mercial and  shipping  trade  of  the  city,  will  be  studied. 

. Foreign  Trade. 

The  history  and  development  of  foreign  trade  is  pre- 
sented in  two  courses  treating,  respectively,  of  Ameri- 
can and  European  Commerce  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions. In  each,  the  treatment  will  consider  the  indus- 
trial conditions  out  of  which  commerce  grows,  and 
which  determine  its  subject  matter.  Intimately  asso- 
ciated with  foreign  commerce  is  the  place  which  the 
various  nations  have  held  as  carriers  for  themselves  and 
other  nations.  Both  the  growth  of  commerce  and  the 
development  of  shipping  may  be  promoted  or  impeded 
by  national  legislation  and  such  laws  are  made  the 
subject  of  special  study.  Consideration  is  also  given 
to  the  international  regulation  of  commercial  affairs 
by  means  of  treaties.  The  motives  which  lead  to  such 
conventions,  the  forms  which  they  take,  and  their  actual 
workings,  give  an  insight  into  important  matters  of 
commercial  policy  and  practice. 

, Transportation. 

Modern  trade  involves  transportation  by  land  and 
sea.  Tlio  railroads  are  an  integral  part  of  modern  life, 
without  which  no  country  could  have  attained  its  pre- 
sent industrial  organization.  The  functions  of  the  rail- 
road are  not  always  understood,  and  hostility  to  exist- 
ing forms  of  railway  management  is  not  infrequent. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  study  of  transportation  to  make 
clear  what  have  been  the  industrial  services  of  the  rail- 
roads, what  is  their  relation  to  the  State,  and  how  that 
relation  should  be  moulded  to  promote  the  public  wel- 
fare. The  relation  of  the  railroad  to  other  forms  of 
transportation,  like  the  common  highway  and  the  canal, 
receives  attention. 

Industry. 

Commerce  in  an  incident  of  industry.  The  causes 
and  conditions  of  industrial  supremacy  are  rooted  in 
race,  soil,  climate,  and  a variety  of  physical  and  eco- 
nomic factors.  In  recent  years  the  character  and  or- 
ganization of  industry,  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  have  undergone  radical  transformation.  Tech- 
nical and  economic  motives  have  prompted  the  use  of 
new  appliances.  They,  are  so  far  reaching  as  to  make 
our  modern  world  quite  unlike  that  of  half  a century 
ago.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  course  devoted  to  these 
subjects  to  depict  these  changes,  analyse  their  causes, 
and  show  the  strength  of  the  United  States  industrially. 

Colonies. 

Recent  events  have  brought  the  people  of  the  United 
States  face  to  face  with  the  problems  of  colonial  posses- 
sions. Our  economic  outlook  is  no  longer  confined  to. 
our  own  continent.  We  are  reaching  out  for  foreign 
trade,  and  have  acquired  interests  in  distant  seas.  In 
these  new  possessions  grave  questions  of  social  organiza- 
tion and  government  control  confront  us.  Our  experi- 
ence being  too  brief  to  be  helpful,  we  must  look  to  the 
experience  of  other  nations  for  light.  The  principles, 
purposes  and  methods  of  colonial  government  practised 
by  the  European  countries  are  the  school  to  which  we 
must  go  for  light  upon  our  problems.  But  our  rela- 
tions to  our  new  dependencies  go  further.  They  involve 
the  contact  of  races  of  divergent  physical,  mental  and 
moral  capacities.-  In  a systematic  study  of  race  traits 
and  distribution,  the  student  examines  these  conditions 
and  investigates  the  relations  which  the  different  races 
tear  to  one  another. 

Economics  and  Public  Law. 

Ror  the  full  and  complete  comprehension  of  the 
studies  described,  a knowledge  of  the  general  priciples 
°t  economics  and  public  law  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 


tance. Political  Economy  analyses  the  production  of 
wealth,  leads  the  student  to  the  consideration  of  what 
constitutes  national  welfare,  and  of  the  conditions  of 
productiveness,  both  for  the  individual  and  the  nation. 
It  introduces  him  to  the  vexed  questions  which  concern 
the  returns  of  the  landlord,  the  capitalist,  the  industrial 
manager  and  the  workman.  It  concerns  itself  with  the 
mode  in  which  the  division  of  labour  is  carried  cut, 
and  with  the  mechanism  of  exchange  which  enables 
the  producer  to  find  a consumer.  While  some  of  the 
more  important  problems  are  properly  made  the  subject 
of  more  minute  investigation  in  distinct  sources,  a 
general  view  of  the  less  technical  and  special  aspects  of 
these  questions  forms  the  illustrative  material  in  the 
study  of  general  economic  principles. 

In  this  way  the.  student  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
more  general  bearings  of  such  topics  as  money  and  cur- 
rency (including  coinage  laws,  greenbacks  and  the  " end- 
less chain  ” national  banking  system,  bank  note  issues 
based  on  assets,  free  coinage  of  silver,  monometalism, 
& c.) ; tariff  (including  a survey  of  the  tariff  history  of 
the  United  States,  regarded  as  a special  phase  of  its 
industrial  history  ; an  examination  of  the  arguments 
advanced  for  protection  and  for  free  trade ; and  an 
analysis  of  the  causes  which  have  lessened  the  impor- 
tance of  the  tariff  question  as  a national  issue) ; labi  ur 
(including  trades  unions,  strikes,  lockouts,  wages, 
machinery) ; taxation  (single  tax,  corporation  taxes, 
excise,  land,  income,  inheritance,  property  taxes)  ; rail- 
roads (economic  and  social  aspects,  competition,  c'm- 
bination,  public  regulation,  relation  to  waterways)  ; 
criminal  classes  (prisons,  reformatory  schools,  convict 
labour,  penal  reforms)  ; charities  (support  of  the  poor, 
indoor  and  outdoor  relief,  hospitals,  state  aid) ; educa- 
tion (relation  of  the  State  to  primary,  secondary  and 
higher  education)  ; trusts  and  combinations  (in  their 
effect  upon  capital,  labour  and  prices)  ; speculation  (re- 
lation to  prices). 

A more  extended  study  of  the  general  principles  of 
economics  can  be  taken  in  the  Junior  year.  The  study 
of  economic  theory  leads  to  the  subject  of  public  finance, 
and  to  the  development  of  industry  and  civilization  in 
England.  Through  its  taxing  power  the  government  is 
constantly  exerting  an  influence  for  good  or  evil  on  the 
economic  life  of  the  people.  What  is  the  extent  of 
that  influence,  how  is  it  manifested,  and  what  are  its 
effects?  These  are  the  questions  of  public  finance,  and 
they  show  the  intimate  relation  of  this  subject  to  the 
ground-work  of  economic  theory.  Without  an  under- 
standing of  the  organization'  and  laws  of  industrial  so- 
ciety, one  cannot  predict  the  results  of  taxation  or 
measure'  its  effects.  Probably  no  special  subject  offers 
so  many  direct  applications  of  economic  theory.  To 
the  consideration  of  how  our  present  industrial  system 
has  grown  into  being,  and  what  are  its  antecedents,  two 
courses  are  devoted.  In  the  Junior  year  a course  in  the 
Industrial  History  of  England  considers  in  detail  the 
rise  of  Great  Britain,  the  most  brilliant  exponent  of 
our  modern  industrial  civilization,  its  position  of  power 
and  supremacy  ; and  in  the  Senior  year  there  is  a course 
demoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  relation  of  racial  traits 
and  economic  conditions  to  the  development  of  English 
civilization. 

Not  less,  interesting  than  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial organization  of  modern  society  is  its  political 
constitution,  the  rights  and  duties  of  public  bodies ; 
and  all  that  belongs  in  the  broad  field  of  public  law. 
Instruction  in  this  field  begins  with  a course  in  the  first 
year  upon  Constitutional  Law,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
exposition  .of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  experience  of  other  nations,  notably  those  which 
have  federal  governments,  like  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, is  studied  because  it  throws  light  upon  the  political 
organization  of  our  own  people. 

This  course  conies  in- the  Freshman  year,  and  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  second  year  by  a course  upon  Legislative 
Procedure,  which  shows  in  Retail  and  by  means  of 
actual  participation  of  the  students  in  a legislative 
body,  the  way  in  which  measures  originate  and  are 
passed  by  the  national  Congress. 

Commercial  Belations. 

As  the  bonds  of  common  commercial  interests  between 
nations  are  strengthened,  it  becomes  important  to  knew 
how  the  problems  of  legislation  in  other  countries  com- 
pare with  our  own,  and  how  the  relations  between 
nations  are  regulated.  With  the  expansion  of  com- 
mercial relations,  the  business,  man  must  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  protection  accorded  to  personal  and 
property  rights  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  'The 
3 H 2 
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Documents  study  of  legislative  problems  in  the  Junior  year  takes 
III.  UP  the  questions  which  concern  the  governments  of 

— Europe,  and  discusses  them  with  reference  both  to  the 

political  and  social  conditions  of  which  they  are  the 
outcome.  It  seeks  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  student 
in  the  world's  affairs,  and  gives  him  the  materials  for 
comprehending  them  correctly. 


Industrial  History, 

Economic  Resources  of  Europe  and  United  States  2 
Recent  Changes  in  Industry,  . . . 1 , 

Modern  Legislative  Problems,  . . . ] ' , 

Field  Work — Study  of  Business  Methods,  . [ 2 


Legal  Lelations. 

In  the  Senior  year,  the  legal  relations  of  the  family 
of  nations  receive  attention  in  the  study  of  international 
law.  The  development  of  definite  international  rights 
and  obligations  has  contributed  materially  to  the  growth 
of  international  trade,  and  the  observance  of  its  pre- 
cepts is  indispensable  to  the  orderly  conduct  of  business 
in  foreign  countries.  The  interest  of  Americans  in 
these  questions  has  been  greatly  increased  by  recent 
events. 


Prescribed  Studies. 


Senior  Year.+ 

Finance, 

European  Commerce,  .... 

Colonial  Government,  .... 

Economic  Resources  of  Tropical  Countries, 
Causes  of  Industrial  Supremacy, 

English  Civilization,  .... 

International  Law, 

Race  Traits  and  Distribution,  . 
International  Trade  and  Shipping,  . 
Inland  Trade  and  Transportation,  . 
Commercial  Credits,  .... 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Instruction  in  history,  English  composition  and 
literature,  mathematics  and  chemistry  forms  a part 
of  the  course.  One  modern  language  is  required  of  all 
students,  with  provision  for  a second  if  desired.  Stu- 
dents who  have  pursued  studies  in  French  will  be  per- 
mitted to  elect  the  study  of  Spanish  in  the  upper  years. 


Electives. 

In  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  the  student  must 
select  twelve  hours  a week  from  the  studies  enumerated 
below.  Subject  to  this  restriction,  he  is  at  liberty  to 
choose  four  hours  a week  from  other  courses  given  in 
the  College.  Courses  in  Spanish,  English  literature, 
logic, . ethics,  history,  sociology,  and  government  are 
open  in  some  measure  to  such  selection. 

The  branches  of  study  are  distributed  as  follows. 
The  number  of  hours  is  given  by  the  year,  though  in 
actual  instruction  some  of  the  one-hour  courses  are 
given  two  hours  for  a half-year. 


Outline  ox  toe  Course. 


Freshma-n,  Year. 


Hrs. 


English  Composition, 2 

English  Language,  . . . . . . 

( Mathematics, .2 

-<  or  Chemistry  or 

(Practical  Economic  Problems,*  ....  2 
Accounting,  3 

Physical  and  Economic  Geography,  . . . . 2 

Constitutional  Law, .2 

Two  of  the  following : 

French,  . . . , , . # 3 

German, [3 

American  History, 2 


Sophomore  Year. 


English  Literature, 

Practical  Finance  and  Foreign  Exchange,  . . 2 

Business  Law,  . ....  . . .1 

Theory  and  Geography  of  Commerce,  . . .2 

Political  Economy, 2 

Legislative  Procedure,  ••...*!  1 
Public  Speaking  (optional),  . . . . ! 1 

Two  of  the  following: 

German,  3 

French,  . . . . . , , ’3 

European  History,  ...  . j j ',3 


Junior  Year.+ 


Economics, 

American  Commerce,  ......  2 

Money  and  Banking, 2 

Commercial  Treaties, ,1 

Corporation  Law, ’ j 

Commercial  Products,  . . . ...  .1 

English  Literature, 2 


Summary. 

The  main  features  of  the  course  may  be  summarised 
as  follows:  — 

1.  Geography  is  studied  for  four  years,  one  year 
being  given  to  physical  and  economic  geography,  and 
three  years  being  devoted  to  the  geography  of  commerce 
and  industries. 

2.  Political  Economy  is  pursued  for  three  years. 

3.  Courses  relating  to  the  organization  and  activity 
of  the  Government  are  found  in  each  of  the  four  years. 

4.  Provision  is  made  for  three  years  of  history,  one 
of  the  three  years  being  given  to  industrial  history. 
History  may  also  be  elected  for  a fourth  year. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  work  in  Commercial  Geography 
the  study  of  commerce  and  commercial  policy  is  pursued 
for  two  years. 

6.  Banking  and  Transportation  are  each  studied  for 
a year,  and  may  be  elected  for  a longer  time. 

7.  There  are  three  courses  relating  to  Business  and 
Commercial  Law  and  Commercial  Credits. 

8.  Four  courses  are  concerned  with  the  study  of  in- 
dustry, two  of  these  dealing  with  the  general  conditions 
of  industrial  success,  and  two  of  them  consisting  of  a 
study  of  the  actual  organization  and  management  of 
the  leading  classes  of  business. 


"Field  Work.” 

A prominent  place  in  the  work  of  the  two  upper 
years  is  give.n  to  the  concrete  study  of  the  organization 
and  methods  prevailing  in  the  actual  business  world. 
The  students  visit  the  larger  industrial  establishments 
of  Philadelphia,  and  study  the  organization  and  extent 
of  the  business  done  by  each  of  them.  This  is  followed 
by  a study  of  the  methods  of  conducting  business  in  the 
leading  branches  of  transportation,  manufacturing  and 
commerce.  Some  lectures  are  given  by  men  actually 
engaged  in  business. 


Facilities. 

The  facilities  for  the  study  of  commerce  and  industry 
• in  Philadelphia  are  exceptional.  The  city's  manufac- 
turing industries  are  of  great  magnitude  aud  diversity ; 
two  important  railway  systems  have  their  main  offices 
in  the  city,  and  the  foreign  and  domestic  maritime 
commerce  of  the  port  is  large.  The  Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial Museum  is  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in 
the  United  States,  and  its  library  and  rich  collections 
afford  excellent  material  for  the  study  of  commercial 
questions.  For  the  investigation  of  economic  and 
political  questions  the  University  Library  offers  the 
best  of  facilities. 

For  further  information  address  the  Dean,  Dr. 
Josiah  H.  Penniman,  College  Hall,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


* For  those  only  who  present  higher  mathematics  for  entrance. 

t No  studies  are  prescribed.  Sixteen  hours  are  required  in  each  year,  of  which  at  least  twelve  must  bs  selected  from  thoBe  her® 
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(2.) 

Course  of  Study  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance  of  New  York 
University. 


Documbnts. 

III. 


(See  the  evidence  of  Right 
Faculty. 

Henry  M.  MacOracken,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of 
the  University  ; Charles  Waldo  Haskins,  O.P.A.,  Dean 
and  Professor  of  Auditing  and'  of  the  History  of  Ac- 
countancy ; Charles  E..  Sprague,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  O.P.A., 
Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Accounts ; Joseph  French 
Johnson,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  (Eco- 
nomics, Finance,  and  Banking) ; Anson  O.  Kittredge, 
C.P.A.,  Professor  of  Theory  of  Accounts  ; Henry  R. 
M.  Cook,  C.P.A.,  Professor  of  Practical  Accounting  ; 
Ferdinand  Wm.  Lafrentz,  C.P.A.,  Professor  of  Audit- 
ing; Leon  Brunwner,  O.P.A.,  Professor  of  Practical 
Accounting,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  ; J.  Shirley  Eaton, 
A.M.,  Lecturer  on  Domestic  Commerce  and  Transporta- 
tion; William  Clarence  Webster,  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer  on 
Theory,  History,  and  Geography  of  Foreign  Commerce  ; 
Cleveland  F.  Bacon,  A.B.,  LLjB.,  Lecturer  on  Law 
(Elementary  Law  and  Contracts) ; William  F.  Walsh, 
A.B.,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  on  Law  (Commercial  Paper  anld 
Corporations) ; Leslie  J.  Tompkins,  M.S.,  LL,M., 
Registrar. 

Announcements. 

The  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance  of 
New  York  University  was  established  in  October,  1900, 
to  train  men  for  the  higher  duties  of  commercial  life. 
Its  courses  of  study,  having  as  a basis  Political  Econ- 
omy, Accountancy,  and  Finance,  are  intended  to  have 
professional  value  for  young  men  desiring  to  become 
hankers,  brokers,  or  professional  accountants.  At  the 
same  time,  being  broad  as  well  as  practical  in  character, 
the  work  of  the  school  furnishes  a useful  preparation  for 
any  business  career.  Regular  students,  after  two  years 
of  satisfactory  work,  receive  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
•of  Commercial  Science. 

The  Object  of  the  School. 

This  school  differs  from  the  several  Schools  of  Fi- 
nance or  Commerce  recently  established  by  prominent 
Universities  in  America,  in  that  its  entire  instruction 
is  intended  to  be  professional  in  character.  It  is  in  no 
be  confounded  with  or  substituted  for  the  course 
of  liberal  culture  in  a College  of  Arts  and  Science,  but 
it  may  be  advantageously  connected  therewith.- 
The  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance  was 
founded  in  the  firm  belief  that  business  education, 
adequately  to  meet  existing  and  future  conditions  of 
■civilization,  must  be  placed  upon  a scientific  basis ; 
that  traditional  methods,  office  routine,  and  procedure 
of  control  must  lie  traced  to  their  underlying  principles  ; 
that  native  genius  for  trade  and  finance  must  be  rein- 
forced by  a well-groundeld  knowledge  of  Economics, 
Accountancy,  and  Commercial  Law  ; that  not  only  ad- 
ministrators of  affairs,  but,  in  due  proportion,  their 
assistants,  ought  eaoh  to  understand  the  philosophy 
as  well  as  the  art  of  his  calling,  and  be  able  intelligently 
to  adapt,  himself  and  liis  work  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
Mmmmial  and  financial  world. 

f u8  jC^00'  twofold  in  its  aim  : To  elevate  the 
standard  of  business  education,  and  to  furnish  a com- 
pete and  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  higher 
professional  accountancy.  In  Accountancy,  the  Act  of 
two  and  the  rules  of  the  Regents  substantially  mark  out 
ns  course  of  study ; which,  however,  includes  the 
istoncal  as  well  as  the  legal,  practical,  and  theoretical 
aspects  of  the  subject. 

In  the  more  general  higher  commercial  education, 
e plan  of  the  school  is  elastic.  The  courses  of  study 
ow  offered  furnish  a thorough  training  in  the  prin- 
,,Pie?  apd  practice  of  banking,  in  commercial  law,  in 
® f?-rei*=n  excLanges,  in  stock  brokerage,  in  trans- 
portation, and  in  foreign  commerce,  and  must  prove  of 
P 3itive  anld  practical  value  to  any  young  man  who 
prepare  himself  for  usefulness  in  the  office 
a,  ba  t or  kindred  financial  institution,  or  in  the 
hv  • a railway  corporation.  The  plan  of  study  is 
oaa  enough  in  scope,  it  is  believed,  to  meet  the  wants 
whn  088  are  to  be  administrators  of  affairs,  to 
i m aJWorking  knowledge  of  accountancy,  commercial 
•conr  an  • econonl’cs’  i®  °f  the  first  importance.  The 
' Law  have  been  arranged  by  an  Advisory 
mmittee  from  the' School  of  Law  of  New  York  .Uni- 


Son.  Thomas  Sinclair,  p.  54). 

versit-y.  These  courses  are  intended  to  furnish  so  much 
of  the  law  relating  to  commercial  subjects  as  is  essen- 
tial to  the  education  of  a properly  trained  accountant 
and  man  of  affairs.  No  attempt  is  made  to  give 
courses  in  Law  which  shall  meet  the  needs  of  those 
proposing  to  enter  that  profession.  A student  desiring 
to  pursue  any  subject  more  extensively  than  is  con- 
templated here,  may  attend  the  lectures  upon  such 
topic  in  the  School  of  Law  without  additional  charge, 
provided  the  hours  of  such  course  do  not  conflict  with 
the  regular  work  of  the  school,  anld  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law. 

Location  and  Facilities  for  Instruction. 

The  work  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and 
Finance  is  carried  on  in  the  new  University  building, 
Washington-square,  New  York  City.  In  this  building 
are  located  also  the  Administration  Offices  and  three 
other  schools  of  the  University  ; the  Graduate  School, 
the  School  of  Pedagogy,  and  the  Law  School.  The 
position. of  the  school,  in  New  York  enables  it  to  secure 
the  services  of  practical  business  men  and  public  ac- 
countants as  instructors  and  lecturers  along  lines  in 
which  they  have  arrived  at  eminence. 

Library. 

The  library  of  the  school  contains  the  best  works  in 
English  and  the  Continental  languages — especially  the 
French— on  the  Higher  Accountancy ; and  others  will 
be  added  as  the  present  meagre  bibliography  of  the 
subject  may  permit.  The  Law  Library,  containing 
about  14,000  volumes,  including  all  the  standard  works 
on  Commercial  Law,  and  to  which  the  students  of  the 
school  have  access,  is  located  in  the  University  Build- 
ing ; and  the  Astor  Library,  of  283,000  volumes,  and 
especially  rich  in  works  on  Commerce  and  Finance  is 
within  three  minutes’  walk  of  the  school. 

Admission  and  Registration. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  school,  or  for  in- 
formation concerning  admission,  may  be  made  to  the 
University  Registrar,  at  the  University  Building,  Wash- 
ingbon-square,  East. 

To  the  Entering  Class  the  following  persons  will  be 
admitted  without  examination  as  candidates  for  gradual 
tion : — 

1.  Graduates  of  Colleges  of  good  standing. 

2.  Holders  of  certificates  showing  completion  of  the 
Freshman  year  in  Colleges  of  good  standing. 

3.  Holders  of  certificates  showing  completion  of  a 
full  academic  or  High  School  course. 

4.  Holders  of  New  York  State  Regents’  pass-cards 
for  forty-eight  academic  counts. 

5.  Holders  of  certificates  from  foreign  countries  show- 
ing completion  of  a course  of  study  equivalent  to  that 
required  for  forty-eight  academic  counts  from  the 
regents. 

Persons  not  meeting  the  above  requirements  may  bo 
admitted  by  the  faculty  as  special  students,  but  not  as 
candidates  for  graduation.  Upon,  their  passing  the 
Regents’  examinations  so  as  to  obtain  forty-eight  aca- 
demic counts,  they  may  become  candidates  for  gradu- 
ation. 

Members  of  the  Senior  Class  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity College,  at  University  Heights,  will  be  admitted 
to  this  school,  and  will  be  credited  with  work  done  as  a 
substitute  for  a part  of  the  work  of  the  Senior  College 
Year  at  the  Heights. 

Members  of  the  School  of  Law,  School  of  Pedagogy 
or  Graduate  School,  paying  full  fees,  may  elect  partial 
courses  of  lectures  in  this  school  without  charge  ex- 
cepting the  Matriculation  fee. 

Examinations. 

Examinations  will  be  held  throughout  the  last  two 
weeks  of  the  school  year,  1901-1902,  for  all  members  of 
the  school.  No  one  may  be  admitted  t o the  Senior 
Class,  as  a candidate  for  graduation,  who  shall  not  have 
passed  the  Junior  examinations.  These  examinations 
are  wholly  in  writing.  Examinations  need  not  be  taken 
in  elective  courses,  but  will  be  offered  for  the  benefit  of 
students  who  wish  certificates  covering  elective  work. 
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Doorasms,  Thc  8eho°l  Year- 

III.  The  year  comprises  a single  term  of  instruction,  be- 

“ ginning  the  first  Tuesday  of  October  and  continuing 

till  the  first  Wednesday  of  June.  Tlie  last  two  weeks 
of  the  year  will  be  devoted  to  examinations,  leaving 
thirty-three  weeks  of  instruction,  of  twenty  hours  each, 
or  660  hours  altogether  in  the  two  years.  Holidays  are 
to  be  omitted. 

Fees. 

The  Matriculation  Fee  is  $5. 

The  fee  for  instruction  is  $100  a year  payable  in 
advance. 

The  fee  for  the  final  examination  for  a diploma  con- 
ferring the  degree  of  B.C.S.  is  $20. 

Degree. 

Upon  the  successful  completion  of  the  entire  course 
of  study  of  .the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and 
Finance  of  the  New  York  University,  students  are 
granted  diplomas  conferring  upon  them  the  degree  of 
B.C.S. — Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science. 


2.  Practice  in  Accounting  : 

Description  and  Illustration  of  Accounts  of  Indi- 
viduals. 

Accounts  of  Partners.  "1  Commercial,  Financial 

Accounts  of  Corporations,  r Manufacturing,  Trans- 
Municipal  Accounts.  J portation,  etc. 

State  Accounts. 

Federal  Accounts. 

Receivership;  Trusteeship;  Executorship;  Liqui- 
dation, etc. 

Statement  of  Affairs. 

3.  Auditing : 

Methods  of  procedure  in  Examination  of  Accounts 
of — 

Individuals. 

Partners. 

Corporations. 

Municipalities,  etc. 

Verification  of  Balance  Sheets  and  Statements  of 
Profit  and  Loss. 

Special  Reports. 


Certificate  of  C.P.A. 

The  studies  embraced  in  tire  curriculum  include  all 
that  is  necessary,  aside  from  the  required  preliminary 
experience,  to  enable  the  accountant  to  pass  the  Re- 
gents' examination  for  the  certificate  of  C.P.A. — Certi- 
fied Public  Accountant — and  to  begin  the  intelligent 
practice  of  the  profession  upon  his  own  responsibility. 
He  is  instructed  in  tire  history  and  development  of 
accountancy  as  connected  with  trade  and  commerce, 
finance,  and  municipal  and  State  government ; in  the 
philosophy  or  science  of  accountancy  and  the  various 
theories  connected  therewith  ; in  the  intelligent  reduc- 
tion of  the  principles  of  accountancy  to  practice  ; in  the 
auditing  of  accounts ; in  Commercial  Law,  and  in  the 
general  principles  of  economics  and  their  application  to 
various  phases  of  business. 

Board  and  Booms. 

Good  rooms  with  table  board  can  be  obtained  in  the 
vicinity  of  the.  University  Building  for  $6  per  week  and 
upward.  Two  students  rooming  together  may  materi- 
ally reduce  their  expenses. 

Students  coming  to  the  school  from  a distance  are 
requested  to  make  the  University  Building  a centre 
from  which  to  make  all  arrangements  preliminary  to 
entrance.  Letters,  baggage,  &c.,  can  be  sent  to  the 
Building  in  care  of  the  school.  Tlv  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versity  will  render  all  assistance  possible  in  aiding  the 
student  to  find  suitable  rooms  and  board. 

Students  taking  the  work  of  this  school  in  conjunc- 
tion  with  either  special  or  regular  work  in  the  College 
at  University  Heights,  may  obtain  rooms  in  the  College 
dormitories  and  board  in  the  College  diningrooms. 

Method  of  Study. 

The  method  of  instruction  adopted  by  the  faculty 
of  the  school  is  founded  upon  the  use  of  text-books  and 
courses  of  lectures,  supplemented  by  the  careful  em- 
of  a syst®m  ?f  quizzes  designed  to  aid  the 
students  memory.  In  the  higher  aceountancv,  pending 

UnitFd^TJ:10^,  °fi  t.ext’b6°^  adapted  to  use  in  the 
United  States,  the  lectures  will  continue  to  be  the  pre- 

the  rau's'-  Be>ia“  «»  “gSL 

Spicial  lecturers  are  secured,  as  oppor- 
tunity  may  offer,  to  elucidate  important  occasional 

0Ufc  0f  th*  of  busK 

Course  of  Study. 

d.J,  Tue2y,  Wm£,s ZZ‘TridI  *5"' 

too  wS; 

Outline  of  Studies. 

— Accounting. 

1.  Theory  of  Accounts  : - 

Principles  of  Accounting. 

Purpose  of  Accounts  • 

Single  and  Double  Entry 
The  different  Books  of  .Account, 


B. — Commerce. 

1.  Foreign  Commercial  Relations  : 

Theory  of  International  Trade. 

History  and  Development  of  Commerce  during  the 
last  two  centuries. 

Trade  Policies  of  Foreign  Governments  toward  one 
another,  and  toward  Colonial  dependencies. 

Foreign  Commerce  of  United  States. 

Commercial  Treaties  of  United  States  with  the 
Countries  of  Europe. 

Economic  aspects  of  Colonial  development. 

Foreign  Trade  of  America  as  affected  by  recent 
acquisition  of  Territory. 

Commercial  Possibilities  of  the  Orient  and  South 
America. 

Consular  Service,  and  Regulations  as  affecting  Com- 
merce. 

Economic  and  Commercial  Geography. 

2.  Domestic  Commerce  and  Transportation : 

History  of  Transportation  and  of  Railway  Policies, 

Economic  and1  Social  Bearings  of  Present  Trans- 
portation Problems. 

Railway  Construction — Speculative  Management — 
Stocks  and  Bonds. 

Railway  Failures,  Receiverships,  Reorganisations, 
Negotiations,  Profits. 

Theories  of  Rates,  Classification,  Discrimination, 
Competition,  Combination — Railway. 

Employers’  Liabilities,  Labour  Relief,  Insurance, 
State  Ownership  and  Management. 

Comparative  Study  of  Interests  of  Inventors,  of 
Employees,  of  Public,  of  State. 

C. — Finance. 

1.  Money: 

Theory  and  History  of  Money. 

Functions  of  Money  as  a Medium  of  Exchange  and 
Denominator  of  Value. 

Relation  of  Prices  to  Prosperity. 

Government  Paper  Money  and  Fiat  Money. 

Bimetallism  versus  Monometallism. 

Monetary  Legislation  and  Experiences  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Law  of  March  14,  1900. 

2.  Credit  and  Banking : 

Theory  of  Credit,  and  its  Relation  to  Prices. 

History  and  Theory  of  Banking. 

Development  and  Functions  of  Deposit  Banks. 

Nature  and  Services  of  the  Bank  Note. 

The  Banking  Systems  of  Europe. 

The  National  Banking  System  and  Proposed  Re- 
forms. 

3.  The  Money  Market: 

Influences  Governing  the  Rate  of  Interest  and 
Prices  Of  Securities. 

Relation  of  tire  Money  Market  to  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

Rules  and  Practices  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

Produce  Exchanges  and  Deals  in  Futures. 

Panics  and  Commercial  Crises. 

Theory  of  Foreign  Exchange. 
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Payment  befcwen  Countries  haring  Different  Stand- 
aAls. 

International  Movements  of  Gold  and  Securities. 
Arbitrage  Operations. 

4.  Public  Finance : 

Revenues  and  Expenditures  of  the  various  Political 
Units  in  America.  Local,  State,  National. 
Chief  Features  of  Public  Financial  Administration. 
History  of  Financial  Development.  Federal, 
State,  and  Municipal. 

He  cent  Problems  of  State  Taxation. 

D. — Commercial  Law. 

First  Year. 

Elementary  Law. — One  hour  per  week.  This  course 
will  include  a brief  survey  of  certain  fundamental 
principles  underlying  all  Law,  and  will  precede  the 
course  on  Contracts. 


Contracts.— One  hour  per  week.  This  course  will  documents 
take  up  briefly  the  general  requirements  for  the  for-  jjjt  ’ 
mation  of  contract,  namely,  Mutual  Assent  and  Con-  — 
sideration,  and  will  then  proceed  to  the  examination 
of  the  application  of  tihe  doctrine  of  contract  in  the 
subjects  of  Sales,  Agency,  and  Partnership. 

Second  Year. 

Commercial  Paper. — One  hour  per  week.  This  course 
will  take  up  the  general  principles  involved  in  Bills  of 
Exchange,  Promissory  Notes,  Bills  of  Lading,  and 
Stock  Certificates. 

Corporations.— This  course  will  deal  briefly  with  the 
subject  of  Organisation  of  Corporations,  and  the  Duties 
and  Rights  of  Directors  and  Stockholders. 

F. — Administration. 

1.  General  Principles  of  Business  Organisation  and 

management. 

2.  Administration  of  Public  Business. 

3.  Ethics. 


SCHEDULE  OP  LECTURES. 
(Subject  to  Revision.) 
Evenings — First  Year. 


Political  Economy. 


Practical  Accounting. 


Business  Organization 
Domestic  Commerce. 


Practical  Accounting. 


Theory  of  Accounting. 


Money  and  Credit. 


Transportation. 


Practical  Accounting. 


Evenings — Second  Year. 


Public  Finance. 


•Auditing. 

• Practical  Banking. 


The  Money  Market 
Foreign  Exchange. 


Practical  Accounting. 


' History,  Theory 
and  Geography  of 
Commerce. 


• Practical  Banking. 


Historical  Sketch. 

The  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  arid  Finance  of 
New  York  University  is  a result  of  the  present  general 
movement  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  in  behalf 
of  the  higher  commercial  education.  Its  establishment 
is  immediately  due,  however,  to  a suggestion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  to  enthusiastic  action 
on  the  part  of  the  professional  accountants  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

In  his  report  for  1899,  the  Chancellor  had  reminded 
the  Council  that  New  York  University  would  be  seventy 
years  old  in  1900,  within  three  months  of  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century  ; and  had  suggested  some  fitting 
septuagesimal  celebration.  An  appropriate  memorial, 
it  was  thought,  would  be  an  eighth  College,  opened  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  decade,  and  characteristic 
of  the  trend  of  education  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  seven  existing  Colleges  of  the 
University  were  the  College  of  Arts  and  Pure  Science, 
the  School  of  Applied  Science,  the  Graduate  School, 
the  Law  School,  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  the  University 
aril  Bellvue  Hospital  Medical  College,  and  the  Vet- 
erinary College  ; the  eighth  is  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts,  and  Finance. 

Accountancy  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a legally 
recognised  and  safeguarded  profession  in  New  York  by 
the  Certified  Public  Accountants  Act  of  1896,  “ to  regu-. 
late  the  profession  of  public  accountants  ” ; and  under 
tins  Act  certificates  of  qualification  to  practise  as  certified 
public  accountants,  with  exclusive  right  to  use  the  ini- 
tials, O.P.A.,  as  a professional  designation,  are  now 
granted  to  those  only  who,  having  had  three  years'  satis- 
factory experience  in  the  practice  of  accounting,  including 
one  year  in  the  office  of  an  expert  public  accountant,  puss 
an  examination  in  the  theory  of  accounts,  .in  practical 
accounting,  in  auditing,  and  in  Oommerciai  Law.  The 
Hoard  of  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Regents  early 
resolved,  in  the  spirit  of  the  legislative  enactment,  to 
place  the  requirements  of  the  examination  upon  such 
educational  plane  as  would  assure  to  the  profession 
f rified  Public  accountancy  the  confidence  and  respect 
cl  the  commercial  and  financial  world  ; and  thus  was 
created  the  necessity  for  a new  institution  for  pro- 
fessional instruction.  Experience  had  shown  that  pro- 


fessional education  in  the  higher  accountancy,  as  in 
Law  and  Medicine,  must  be  placed,  for  the  publio 
welfare,  under  State  care  and  University  control,  Ac- 
cordingly, application  was  made  to  New  York  Uni- 
versity, looking  to  the  establishment  of  a school  or 
College  of  accountancy ; and  on  July  28,  1900,  after 
mature  deliberation  of  the  matter  by.  the  Council,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University  announced  to  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants  the 
official  approval  legalising  the  foundation  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

Coincident  with  the  imperative  and  increasingly 
urgent  demand  for  adequate  education  in  all  branches 
of  the  higher  accountancy,  there  is  being  developed,  by 
the  multiplying  exigencies  of  modem  business,  an  im- 
portant calling  coming  to  be  known  as  the  profession 
of  administration ; a profession  represented  by  men  of 
affairs  whose  bent  of  mind  and  whose  studies  anfcl  ex- 
perience fit  them  to  grasp,  in  all  its  fullness  and  in  all 
its  parts  and  ramifications,  any  enterprise,  of  whatso- 
ever kind,  in  the  world  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  to 
take  full  charge  of  the  venture  and  carry  it  forward  to 
a successful  issue.  The  administrator,  the  man  of 
signal  executive  ability,  handles  the  rein§  of  a multi- 
farious business  on  comprehensive  principles  ; principles 
which  are  to  him  of  more  importance  than  the  know- 
ledge of  technical  details  possessed  by  his  subordinates 
however  valuable  this  knowledge  may  also  be  to  him 
as  accessory  to  his  administrative  capacity.  From  these 
leaders  of  affairs  in  the  world  of  commerce  and  finance 
— for  themselves  as  proprietors  and  managers,  and  for 
their  assistants  who  are  to  succeed  them  in  control 
of  business— has  come  the  present  universal  appeal  to 
professional  educators  for  University  instruction  in  the 
sciences  immediately  connected  with  practical  life. 

To  meet,  therefore,  this  twofold  demand  for  the  higher 
commercial  education,  and  for  a school ' or  College  of 
accountancy,  the  Council  of  the  University  decided  to 
establish  the  school  on  a broad  basis  of  advanced  in- 
struction in  Political  Economy,  Accounting,  arid  Com- 
mercial Law,  and  to  name  the  institution  the  New  York 
University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance. 

The  Registrar’s  books  were  opened  October  1,  1900, 
and  the  school  was  formally  inaugurated  October  2 by 
the  Chancellor  and  the  Dean,  with  a roll  of  sixty-two 
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Documents  matriculants.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  various 
Uj  ’ phases  of  the  experiment  were  carefully  reviewed  by  the 
— Council  and  the  faculty  ; the  curriculum  was  enlarged 
and  correlated  anew ; and  the  question  as  whether  the 
diploma  should  carry  with  it  a regular  University  degree 
was  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

It  was  also  determined,  instead  of  utilising  the  lec- 
tures of  the  Law  School,  as  during  the  opening  year, 
to  establish  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and 


Finance,  with  the  aid  of  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School 
a special  course  in  Commercial  Law  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  general  student  of  affairs.  And  fuither 
to  emphasize  the  practical  feature  of  the  school,  it  was 
decided  to  organise  a system  of  special  lectures  by  active 
administrators  of  finance  and  commerce  under  the 
general  supervision  of  some  well-known  Professor  of 
Economics. 


(3.) 

Couese  of  Study  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration  in  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

(See  the  evidence  of  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Sutcuni,  p.  54.) 


I. — Introductory. 

Tire  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration  is  one 
of  the  five  colleges  of  the  University,  the  others  being 
tlsj  College  of  Arts,  the  College  of  Literature,  the  Col- 
lege of  Science,  and  University  College  It  sustains  the 
same  relation  to  the  University  as  each  of  the  other 
colleges.  It  is  not  a separate  school  under  a different 
organisation  and  faculty,  but  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
University,  under  the  general  government  and  subject 
to  the  general  regulations  of  the  several  faculties  of  the 
University. 

This  College  has  been  organised  in  response  to  the 
growing  demand  for  a course  of  university  instruction 
that  should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  who  de- 
sire to  make  university  work  more  directly  introductory 
t'i  careers  in  business,  law,  diplomacy,  administration, 
journalism,  &c.,  than  is  done  by  the  existing  Colleges 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.  With  this  end  in 
view  a curriculum  has  been  arranged,  the  essential 
features  of  which  are  supplied  by  the  Departments  of 
Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  History, 
Sociology,  and  Modern  Languages.  At  the  same  time 
care  has  been  taken  to  organise  the  curriculum  in  a 
broad  spirit,  by  including  a liberal  proportion  of  other 
studies ; and  it  is  believed  that  such  an  adjustment 
may  be  reached  between  the  aims  and  methods  of 
general  education,  and  of  special  training,  as  to  make 
the  work  of  this  College  of  both  practical  and  cultural 
value  to  important  classes  of  students. 

The  curriculum  of  the  College  is  partly  prescribed 
and  partly  elective.  The  prescribed  curriculum  besides 
the  usual  college  courses  in  Mathematics,  English, 
Science,  History,  and  the  Modern  Languages,  provides 
a careful  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  economics, 
government,  law,  and  administration ; and  is  intended 
to  lay  a foundation  for  the  elective  work  which  the  tastes 
and  interests  of  the  individual  student  may  lead  him 
to  follow  later  in  his  course.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  the  structure,  organisation,  history,  and  ten- 
dencies of  modern  industry  and  commerce,  as  illus- 
trated and  explained  in  the  policy  and  experience  of  the 
United  States  and  leading  foreign  countries  ; the  origin 
and  characteristics  of  the  economic,  social,  and  political 
institutions  of  the  leading  nations— their  economic  re- 
sources and  policies,  their  customs,  traditions,  ideas 
and  interests ; the  interrelations  of  industrial  and  poli- 
tical  life  among  the  great  nations  are  studied,  as  also 
the  principal  economic,  fiscal,  social,  and  political  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  nations  of  the  western  world. 

II. — Officers  of  Instruction. 

William  Rainey  Harper,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Presi- 
dent  of  the  University,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures  ; Harry 
Pratt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Constitutional  Law  and  Diplomacy,  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Science;  Charles  Richmond 
Henderson,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology ; James 
Laurence  Laughlin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Pohticai  Economy  ; Albion  Woodbury 
Small,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  De- 
parbnent  of  Sociology  ; Edmund  Janes  James,  A.M., 
Lh.  L . , Professor  of  Public  Administration  ; Benjamin 
Terry,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mediseval  and  English  His- 
, ilFrUlklln  Jameson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  History ; George  Stephen 
Goodspeed,  Ph.D. , Professor  of  Ancient  History  ; Starr 
Willard  Cutting,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  Litera- 
ture; Adolph  Caspar  Miller,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
Finance;  Oliver  Joseph  Thatcher.  Ph.D.,  Associate 
1 rotoM  of  Medireval  and  English  History;  Karl 
iietsch,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures  ; Ernst  Freund,  J.U.D.,  Ph.D., 


Associate  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Law- 
William  Isaac  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Sociology;  Edwin  Erie  Sparks,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  American  History ; George  Edgar  Vincent 
Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology ; Alexander 
Smith,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  General  Chemis- 
try ; Charles  Zueblin,  Ph.B.,  D.B.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Sociology;  Thorstein  B.  Veblen,  Ph.D.,  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Political  Economy ; Maxime  Ingres; 
B.  es  Lettres,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures  ; Francis  Wayland  Shepardson, 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  American  History  ; Her- 
bert Ellsworth  Slaught,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics ; George  Carter  Howland,  A.M.,  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures  ; 
Camillo  von  Klenze,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ger- 
man Literature  ; Jacob  William  Albert  Young,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Pedagogy  ; Fer- 
dinand Sell  will,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Modern 
History;  William  Hill,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  ; Paul  Oscar  Kern,  Ph.D.,  Instruc- 
tor in  Germanic  Philology  ; Theodore  Lee  Neff,  A.M., 
Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages  ; David  Jud- 
son Lingle,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology;  James- 
Harrington  Boyd,  Sc.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics; 
Charles  Manning  Child,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Zoology; 
Ralph  Charles  Henry  Catterall,  A.B.,  Instructor  in 
Modern  History ; Robert  Andrews  Millikan,  Ph.D.,  In- 
structor in  Physics;  Henry  Rand  Hatfield,  Ph.D., 
Instructor  in  Commerce ; J ames  Westfall  Thompson, 
Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  European  History  ; Philip  Schuy- 
ler  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  German  ; Wesley  Clair 
Mitchell,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Political  Economy; 
Charles  G.  Merriam,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  Political 
Science. 

III. — The  Course  of  Study. 


The  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Administration  are  the  following:  — 

History  (1  and  2),  ....  1 unit. 

History  (3a  and  36),  . . . . 1 ,, 

Latin  (1  and  2),  . . . . .2  units. 

Latin  (3,  4,  and  5),  o 

French  (1,  2,  and  3), 

German  (1,  2,  and  3), 

French  and  German, 

English , ........ 

Mathematics  (la,  16,  and  2),  . . 

Mathematics  (3), £ unit. 

Physics. 1 Jf 

Remarks. — 1.  By  a unit  is  meant  a subject  pursued 
in  a course  of  study  comprising  not  less  than  150  hours 
of  prepared  work. 

2.  A detailed  statement  of  the  particular  work  re- 
quired in  the  various  subjects  above  outlined  will  be 
found  in  the  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Colleges, 
which  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

3.  Tlie  numbers  in  the  parentheses  correspond  to 
those  used  in  the  detailed  description  of  admission  sub- 
jects in  the  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Colleges. 

4.  The  prescribed  units  are  printed  in  boldfaced _ type. 

5.  The  subjects  in  Roman  type  may  be  pursued  in  the 
University,  provided  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  iu 
other  subjects  is  presented  for  admission  (see  Circular 
of  Information  of  the  Colleges. 

The  Colleges. 

The  four  years’  College  course  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  is  divided  into  two  parts. 

The  first  two  years,  corresponding  to  the  usual  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  classes,  forms  the  Junior  College 
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The  second  two  years,  corresponding  to  the  usual 
Junior  and  Senior  classes,  forms  the  Senior  College. 

The  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  beginning  with 
the  first  day  of  the  Summer  Quarter.  The  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters  begin  on  the  first  day  of 
October,  January,  and  April,  respectively,  and  continue 
twelve  weeks  each.  The  Summer  Quarter  begins  on  the 
day  next  following  the  last  day  of  the  Spring  Quarter, 
and  continues  eleven  weeks. 

It  is  expected  that  students  will  be  in  residence  three 
quarters  in  the  yea.,  the  fourth  being  taken  as  a vaca- 
tion. 

The  unit  of  work  in  the  Colleges  is  the  Major — a sub- 
ject. pursued  daily  for  one  quarter  (twelve  weeks).  Full 
work  implies  3 Majors  each  quarter. 

In  the  Junior  College  the  work  includes  18  Majors 
besides  a specified  amount  of  public  speaking  and  phy- 
sical culture. 

In  the  Senior  College  the  work  includes  18  Majors, 
besides  physical  culture  for  four  quarters.  At  the  end 
of  the  Senior  College  course  the  student  receives  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor.  In  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Administration  this  degree  is  Bachelor" of  Philosophy. 


IV. — The  Work  or  the  Junior  College. 

The  18  Majors  of  the  Junior  College  course  are  dis- 


tributed as  follows : — 

Economic  History, 1 Major 

Commercial  Geography,  . . . . 1 „ 

Civil  Government  in  the  United  States,  . 1 „ 

Mediaeval, Modern,  and  American  History  3 Majors 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society,  . 1 Major 
Modem  Languages,  . . . . 3 „ 

English, 3 „ 

Mathematics, 2 „ 

Science 2 „ 

Elective, 1 Major 


Public  Speaking  is  required  two  hours  a week  during 
two  quarters.  Physical  Culture  is  required  four  half- 
hours  a week  during  the  six  quarters. 

Substitution  for  Prescribed  Work. — A student  who 
has  had  in  high  school  or  academy  adequate  courses  in 
Civil  Government,  Mediaeval.  Modern,  or  American 
History,  substantially  equivalent  to  the  ones  offered  by 
the  University,  will  be  excused  from  these  requirements 
and  may  select  in  their  stead  Senior  College . require- 
ments, or  such  other  courses  in  either  of  the  Colleges  as 
may  be  approved  by  his  Dean. 


Modern  Languages. — The  three  required  courses  in  dooumbsts 
Modern  Languages  may  be  selected  with  the  advice  jjj  ’ 
of  the  Dean  from  any  of  the  Junior  College  courses  — ! 

offered  in  those  departments. 

English. — In  English  two  courses  in  English  Composi- 
tion and  Rhetoric  will  be  followed  by  one  affording  an 
Introduction  to  English  Literature. 

Mathematics. — Plane  Trigonometry  and  College  Alge- 
bra are  required. 

Science. — The  two  required  courses  in  Science  may  be 
elected,  with  the  advice  of  the  Dean,  from  any  of  the 
Junior  College  courses  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  the 
Biological  Group,  or  Geology. 

V. — The  Work  op  the  Senior  College. 

The  work  of  the  Senior  College  consists  of  18  Majors ; 

of  these  seven  are  prescribed  and  eleven  are  elective. 


The  prescribed  courses  are : — 

Principles  of  Political  Economy,  . . .2  Majors, 

Elements  of  Jurisprudence 1 Major. 

Federal  Constitutional  Law,  . . .1  Major. 

History  of  Europe  in  the  19th  Century,  . 1 Major. 
Recent  American  History,  ....  1 Major. 
Psychology, 1 Major. 


The  Prescribed  Work  of  the  Senior  College  in  Detail. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy. — Exposition  of  the 
laws  of  modern  Political  Economy. 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  the  students  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  working  principles  of  modem 
Political  Economy. 

Elements  of  Jurisprudence. — A study  of  fundamental 
legal  ideas  and  principles,  illustrated  by  cases  and 
statutes. 

Federal  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States. — An 
elementary  course  based  on  a selected  text-book. 

Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Recent  American  History  (1861-1900). 

Psychology. 


Elective  Courses. 

The  remaining  11  Majors  of  the  Senior  College  will 
be  selected,  with  the  advice  of  the  Dean,  from  among 
the  following  groups  of  courses.  In  special  circum- 
stances technical  scientific  work  may  be  more  beneficial 
than  the  courses  listed  here.  These  or  other  courses  out- 
side the  following  list  may  be  taken  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Dean. 


The  Prescribed  Work  of  the  Junior  College  in  Detail. 
Economic  and  Social  History. — The  development  of  the 
economic  organisation  of  society  down  to  the  time  of 
the  so-called  Industrial  Revolution  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Commercial  Geography. — A study  of  the  various  coun- 
tries and  their  chief  products ; the  effect  of  soil, 
climate,  and  geographical  situation  in  determining 
the  character  of  national 'industries  and  of  interna- 
tional trade,  commercial  routes,  seaports ; the  loca- 
tion of  commercial  and  industrial  centres ; exports 
and  imports ; the  character,  importance,  and  chief 
sources  of  the  principal  articles  of  foreign  trade. 

Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. — This  course 
includes  an  analysis  of  the  structure  and  working  of 
government  in  the  United  States,  local,  state,  and 
national. 

History. 

L The  Mediraval  Period. 

2.  The  Modern  Period. 

3.  The  United  States. 

•An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society. — A descriptive 
account  of  the  organisation  and  processes  of  modern 


Economics,  Commerce,  and  Finance. 

Economic  Theory. — Value.  The  aim  is  to  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  the  theory  of  value  down  to  the  writings 
of  the  present  day,  and  to  take  up  other  controverted 
topics  of  economic  theory. 

Unsettled  Problems  of  Economic  Theory. — Questions  of 
Exchange  and  Distribution.  Critical  examination  of 
selections  from  leading  writers. 

History  of  Political  Economy. — This  course  on  the  de- 
velopment of  economic  doctrine  treats  both  of  the 
history  of  topics  and  that  of  schools  and  leading 
writers ; the  Mercantile  System,  the  Physiocratic 
School,  the  English  writers  from  Adam  Smith  to 
J.  S.  Mill,  and  recent  American  and  European  eco- 
nomists. 

Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy. — The  pro- 
vince, postulates,  and  character  of  Political  Economy, 
its  method,  the  nature  of  economic  truth,  methods  of 
proof,  and  the  relation  of  Political  Economy  to 
Ethics,  Political  Science,  and  Sociology  are  discussed. 

Training  Course  in  Statistics. — The  object  of  this  course 
is  to  train  students  in  the  practical  use  of  the  statis- 
tical method  of  investigation.  Stress  will  be  laid 
upon  methods  of  collecting,  tabulating,  and  interpret- 
ing statistics  of  different  orders,  and  constructive 
work  will  be  required  in  order  to  obtain  practical  effi- 
ciency in  the  treatment  of  such  data. 
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Docdmests  Economic  Factors  in  Civilisation. — Study  is  given  of 
HI.  ’ the  origin  of  some  phases  of  present  forms  of  indus- 

try,  and  the  effect  of  economic  motives  and  exigencies 

on  cultural  development. 

Problems  of  American  Agriculture. — Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  extension  and  changes  of  the  culti- 
vated area  of  the  United  States ; the  methods  of 
farming ; the  influence  of  railways  and  population, 
and  of  cheapened  transportation  ; movements  of 
prices  of  agricultural  products  ; European  markets  ; 
competition  of  other  countries  ; intensive  farming  ; 
diminishing  returns  ; farm  mortgages  ; and  the  com- 
parison of  American  with  European  systems  of  cul- 
ture. 

Industrial  Development  of  the  United  States. — A study 
is  made  of  the  distribution  of  population  among  the 
important  industries  at  different  periods  of  our  deve- 
lopment, and  a comparison  is  made  of  the  wages  and 
prefits  secured  by  the  different  groups.  The  effects  of 
changing  from  extractive  industries  to  manufactures 
axe  traced.  The  influence  of  legislation  in  shaping 
the  industrial  development  of  the  nation  is  sought". 
The  forces  which  determine  the  location  and  pros- 
perity of  industries  are  studied,  and  the  effect  upon 
our  exports  and  imports  of  changes  in  our  industries 
is  dwelt  upon. 

Recent  Industrial  Development  in  Europe. — The  com- 
petition of  industries  in  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  other  countries  with  .our  own  producers  ; the  ele- 
ments lying  behind  the  industrial  growth  of  Ger- 
many ; the  changed  relation  of  different  countries  in 
the  scale  of  industrial  importance  during  recent  de- 
cades ; the  influence  of  tariffs  on  European  develop- 
ment ; and  the  existing  tariff  systems  in  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  Europe. 

Modem  Industries. — This  elementary  course,  requiring 
no  previous  study  of  Economics,  gives  an  exposition 
of  the  present  organisation  of  productive  industries ; 
the  processes  of  leading  industries,  such  as  iron  and 
steel,  cotton,  wool,  &c.  ; the  effects  of  modern  inven- 
tion ; internal  business  methods,  &c.  Visits  will  be 
made  to  a number  of  large  industrial  establishments. 

Economics  of  Workingmen. — The  purpose  is  to  treat  of 
efforts  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  workingmen, 
and  the  effects  of  co-operation,  profit-sharing,  build- 
ing associations,  manual  training,  trades  unions,  and 
the  like. 


The  Group  of  Industrials. — The  labour  movement  from, 
the  point  of  view  of  Sociology.  The  influence  of 
habitat,  race,  inheritance,  migration,  division  of 
j^^Pur>  towns,  institutions,  and  conventions  on  the 
differentiation  and  opportunities  of  the  so-called 
operative  class,  the  actual  condition  of  this  group, 
and  their  participation  in  the  goods  of  civilisation; 
the  essentials  of  a truly  human  existence  ; the  modes 
by  which  improved  ideals  of  welfare  originated  and 
are  diffused  ; the  social  system  of  economic,  political, 
and  cultural  organisation  through  which  the  group 
must  enjoy  the  social  inheritance ; description  criti- 
cism, programme  of  amelioration.  ’ 

Socialism. — This  course  treats  historically  and  criti- 
cally socialistic  theories,  recent  socialistic  develop- 
ments ; the  writings  of  Marx,  Rodbertus,  and  Las- 
salle ; and  gives  a review  of  recent  popular  writers, 
platforms,  and  programmes  of  socialistic  organisa- 
tions. ° 


Technique  of  Trade  and  Commerce.— A study  of  the 
actual  forms  of  modern  business  ; market  quotations  ; 
investment  securities ; operations  on  the  stock  and 
produce  exchange ; foreign  and  domestic  exchange ; 
insurance ; the  construction  and  use  of  exchange, 
bond,  and  annuity  tables. 


Commercial  Treaties.— A study  is  made  of  the  text  of 
the  most  important  commercial  treaties,  supple- 
mented by  an  examination  into  their  economic  causes 
and  effects.  This  course  is  suitable  for  students  who 
have  already  given  considerable  attention  to  history 
ana  political  science.  J 


Colonial  Economics. -This  course  will  discuss  the  tradi 
and  financial  relations  of  modem  colonies  to  the 
mother  country ; their  gains  or  losses ; the  economic 
development  of  colonies  to  the  present  time;  theii 
productions,  their  monetary  systems,  their  laboui 
conditions,  and  the  influence  of  racial  characteristics 
on  their  industrial  growth. 

The  History  of  Commerce  during  the  Middle  Ages. 


Trusts. — Main  emphasis  at  present  will  he  put  upon 
industrial  combinations,  or  trusts,  as  a type  of  indus- 
trial organisation,  while  outlining  also  the  general 
province  of  government  in  regard  to  industry. 

American  Shipping. 

Railway  Transportation. — The  course  opens  with  a 
brief  historical  survey  of  the  development  of  the 
transportation  system  of  the  United  States;  then 
takes  up  a discussion  of  theories  of  rates,  competi- 
tion, combination,  speculation,  discrimination,  legis- 
lation, and  the  position  of  the  State,  the  public  the 
investors,  the  managers,  and  the  employes.  ’ 

Comparative.  Railway  Legislation.— This  course  studies, 
the  development  and  present  status  of  the  railway 
system  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Russia,  Italy,  Brazil,  and  Australia.  A 
comparative  study  will  show  what  light  the  experi- 
ence of  other  countries  throws  on  our  own  railway 
problems.  3 

Accounting. — A study  of  the  underlying  principles. 
Some  practice  work  under  the  guidance  of  an  expert 
auditor  of  accounts  will  be  given,  but  only  with  a 
view  to  illustrating  the  principles  discussed  in  the  lec- 
tures. Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  balance  sheets  and  the  problems  implied 
therein. 

Money. — An  examination  is  made  first  of  the  principles 
of  money,  whether  metallic  or  paper ; next  the  sub- 
jects of  metallic  and  paper  money  are  taken  up  ; and 
attention  is  given  to  the  experiences  of  the  United 
States  and  modern  countries. 

Banking,— A study  is  made  of  the  banking  systems  of 
leading  nations  ; the  relations  of  the  banks  to  the 
public  ; their  influence  on  speculation  ; and  the  rela- 
tive advantages  of  national  banks,  state  banks,  trust 
companies,  and  savings  banks. 

Financial  History  of  the  United  States.— After  a rapid 
survey  has  been  made  of  the  financial  experiences  of 
the  colonies  and  the  confederation,  a detailed  study 
is  undertaken  of  fiscal  administration  and  the  course 
of  legislation  upon  currency,  debts,  and  banking  in 
the  United  States.  The  study  will  be  based  upon 
first-hand  examination  of  the  sources. 

Finance.— In  these  courses  it  is  intended  to  make  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  public 
finance.  The  treatment  is  both  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical, and  the  method  of  presentation  historical  as 
well  as  systematic.  Most  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  study  of  taxation,  although  public  expenditures, 
public  debts,  and  financial  administration  are  care- 
fully studied. 


History  of  Political  Theory. — American  theory.  The 
development  of  political  theory  since  the  French  Re- 
volution. First  Term  devoted  to  the  European  move- 
ment ; Second  Term  to  American  political  ideas.  Lec- 
tures, reports,  and  discussions. 

Comparative  National  Government. — A comparative 
study  of  the  constitutions  and  constitutional  law  of 
leading  nations,  as  France,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  The  texts  of 
constitutions  are  read  in  the  light  of  commentaries, 
luce  those  of  Burgess,  Laband,  Dicey,  Lebon,  and 
others,  with  lectures  by  the  professor. 

Federal  Government. -The  principal  federations  of  his- 
tory are  studied— the  United  States  of  America,  Ger- 
many , and  Switzerland  receiving  special  attention. 

,G“»‘  Britain.— A somewhat  d* 
tailed  study,  historical  and  descriptive,  of  the  British 
system.  ’ 

Government  of  France — A somewhat  detailed  study 
or  the  French  system,  as  it  has  developed  since  the 
Revolution. 

^ Government  of  Germany.— A study  of  the  German 

The  Government  of  Colonies.— A study  of  the  political 
development  of  the  colonial  system  in  recent  times. 

federal  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States.— 
inis  course  will  examine  the  leading  principles  es- 
ta Wished  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
trie  United  States.  Selected  cases  are  studied  in  de- 
tail. 

State  Constitutional  Law : I.  Principles  of  Organisa- 
ndment  of  constitutions  ; suf* 


tion. — Making  and  amendment  c 
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frage  and  elections  ; the  separation  of  powers ; legis- 
lative and  administrative  organisation ; local  self- 

government. 

State  Constitutional  Law  : II.  Principles  of  Legisla- 
tion.— Constitutional  limitations  regarding  process 
and  substance  of  legislation  with  special  reference  to 
the  police  power. 

Comparative  Politics : State  Governments  in  the 

United  States. — A study  in  the  Constitutions  and 
Constitutional  History  of  the  American  Common- 
wealtlis. 

The  Law  of  Municipal  Corporations. — Organisation  and 
power  of  municipal  corporations.  Corporate  rights 
and  liabilities. 

Municipal  Government. — A comparative  study  of  the 
modern  municipality,  American  and  European,  in  its 
legal,  constitutional,  and  administrative  aspects. 

The  Elements  of  International  Law. 

Diplomatic  History  of  Europe. — The  principal  Euro- 
pean treaties  of  the  last  century  are  examined,  with 
an  especial  view  to  ascertain  the  main  principles  of 
existing  international  agreements. 

Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States. — The  treaty 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  powers, 
are  studied  in  detail,  including  an  analysis  of  docu- 
ments and  an  examination  of  methods. 

Roman  General  Administration. — A historical  view 
with  constant  reference  to  the  sources,  of  the  methods 
of  election,  powers,  limitations,  privileges,  insignia, 
&c.,  of  the  various  Roman  magistrates,  and  to  the 
organisation,  functions,  and  order  of  business  of  the 
senate  and  the  comitia.  The  work  of  the  class  room 
will  consist  in  lectures  and  the  discussion  of  papers 
prepared  by  the  members  of  the  class. 

Institutes  of  Roman  Law. — A brief  outline  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  law.  Study  of  the  text  of  Jus- 
tinian’s Institutes. 

History  and  Elements  of  the  Law  of  Property. — Prin- 
cipally the  development  of  the  law  of  real  property. 
Instruction  will  be  based  on  the  Second  Book  of  Black- 
stone’s  Commentaries. 

The  Law  of  Persons. — Status  ; legal  and  acting  capa- 
city ; absolute  personal  rights  ; domestic  relations. 


History. 

American  History. — (1.)  The  early  period  under  the 
Constitution  (1789-1820).  (2.)  The  middle  period 

(1820-1860). 

The  History  of  American  Political  Parties. — Their 
organisation  and  action  to  1840. 

The  Age  of  the  Renaissance,  1260  A.D.  to  1500  A.D. 

The  History  of  Europe  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eight- 
eenth Centuries. 

Tlie  French  Revolution  and  the  Era  of  Napoleon. 

The  Rise  of  Prussia. 

Sociology. 

Contemporary  Society  in  the  United  States.— A con- 
crete study  of  natural  conditions,  the  population  and 
its  distribution,  institutions,  economics,  political, 
educational,  and  ecclesiastical,  together  with  an  ex- 
amination of  conventional  ideas  as  to  national  char- 
acteristics. 

American  Cities. — A study  of  the  location,  growth, 
population  groupings,  arrangements,  architecture, 
and  typical  institutions  of  American  cities. 

Development  and  Organisation  of  the  Press. — A brief 
historical  survey,  followed  by  a study  of  the  technical 
side  of  the  modern  newspaper,  its  organisation  as  a 
business  unit,  its  relation  to  organised  news  collecting, 
to  news  and  other  syndicates,  to  advertising,  to  dis- 
tributing agencies. 

The  Family. — The  development  of  the  domestic  institu- 
tions in  lower  and  higher  civilisations  ; social  ethics  of 
the  family ; legal,  industrial,  educational,  and  reli- 
gious problems  of  the  family. 

Communities. — Conditions  of  social  existence  in 
the  country ; organisation  for  improvement. 

Contemporary  Charities. — Studies  of  the  nature  and 
origin  :of  depressed  and  defective  classes principles 
aod  methods  of  relief  ; organisation  of  benevolence. 


Social  Treatment  of  Crime. — Causes  of  crime ; prin- 
ciples of  Criminal  Anthropology  ; prison  system  ; 
legal  factors,  juvenile  offenders  ; preventive  methods. 
The  Structure  of  English  Society. — A study  of  the  eco- 
nomic, physiological,  social,  testhetic,  intellectual,  ankl 
ethical  elements  in  a typical  society. 

Philanthropy  in  its  Historical  Development. 

The  Elements  and  Structure  of  Society. — lA  study  of 
the  economic,  physiological,  social,  (esthetic,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  elements  in  American  society.  The 
interrelation  of  the  individual  and  the  group.  The 
problem  of  social  progress. in  a democratic  society. 
Municipal  Sociology. — An  examination  of  the  means 
of  satisfying  communal  wants  through  public  acti- 
vity, with  special  reference  to  British  and  American, 
cities. 

The  Sociological  Conception  of  the  State  and  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Sociological  Conception  of  the  Problems  of  Modern 
Democracy. 

Science. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism. — A course  of  advanced  work 
in  theoretical  electricity  and  magnetism. 
Physiography. — The  earth’s  features,  treated  with 
special  reference  to  their  origin  and  significance. 
Agencies  affecting  changes  in  geographic  features. 
Physiographic  changes  in  progress.  Genetic  geo- 
graphy. 

Economic  Geology. — A discussion  of  the  nature  and 
distribution  of  ore  deposits  and  of  non-metallic  mate- 
rials of  economic  value. 

Introduction  to  Mineralogy.  Physical  and  Geomet- 
rical Crystallography. — Physical  characteristics  of 
crystals.  General  principles  of  Crystallography. 
Projection  and  construction  of  figures  of  crystals. 
Groth,  Physilcalische  Krystallo  graphic,  &c. 
Elementary  Mineralogy  and  Petrology. — This  course 
will  include  the  study  of  a few  of  the  common  rock- 
forming minerals,  and  of  the  common  rocks. 
Descriptive  Mineralogy  and  Determinative  Mineralogy. 
— Essential  characteristics  of  minerals.  Laboratory 
work  in  testing  minerals  by  chemical  and  blowpipe 
methods. 

The  Chemistry  of  Ore  Deposits. — A discussion  of  the 
origin  of  ore  deposits  and  the  chemical  processes  in- 
volved in  their  formation.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work. 

Geographic  Botany.— This  course  presents  regional  and 
world  problems. 

Public  Hygiene. — The  application  of  Bacteriology  to 
municipal  hygiene.  Water  supply,  food  supply, 
sewage  disposal,  &c. 

Sanitary  Aspects  of  Water  and  Food. — Special  study 
will  be  given  to  the  physiological  and  chemical  prin- 
ciples of  water  and  foods,  including  food  analysis, 
food  adulteration,  money  values,  and  dietaries. 
Mechanical  Drawing. — A course  designed  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  principles  of  mechanical  draw- 
ing and  projection,  the  preparation  of  working 
sketches  and  drawings,  and  elementary  curve  tracing. 

VI. — Grouping  of  Courses. 

Some  suggestions  on  the  grouping  of  courses  are  added 
for  the  guidance  of  students  who  are  seeking  prepara- 
tion for  any  of  the  following  activities. 

Ranking. — Money,  Banking,  Financial  History  of 
the  United  States,  Accounting,  Trusts,  Technique  of 
Commerce,  Law  of  Property. 

Railroads — Railway  Transportation,  Comparative 
Railway  Legislation,  Technique  of  Commerce,  Ameri- 
can Shipping,  Accounting,  Training  Course  in  Statis- 
tics. 

General  Industries. — Modern  Industries,  Technique 
of  Commerce,  Accounting,  Banking,  Money,  Trusts, 
Economics  of  Workingmen,  the  Group  of  Industrials, 
Industrial  Development  of  the  United  States. 

Foreign  Commerce. — History  of  Commerce,  Commer- 
cial Treaties,  American  Shipping,  Industrial  Develop- 
ment of  Europe,.  Industrial  Development  of  the  United 
States,  Colonial  Economics. 

Consular  Service . — International  Law,  Diplomatic 
History  of  Europe,  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United 
3 12 


Doodmexts, 

Ill- 
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Documents  States,  History  of  Commerce,  American  Shipping, 
jjj  ' Training  Course  in  Statistics,  Technique  of  Commerce, 
— American  Agriculture,  Commercial  Treaties. 

Journalism. — Development  and  Organisation  of  the 
Press,  Money,  Banking,  Trusts,  American  Shipping, 
Financial  History  of  the  United  States,  American  City 
Life,  Municipal  Sociology,  Economics  of  Workingmen, 
Comparative  Government,  International  Law,  Oral  De- 
bates, Argumentation. 

VII. — Special  Courses  of  Lectures. 

The  students  of  this  college  will  be  brought  into  direct 
contact  with  men  who  are  actually  engaged  as  leaders  in 
the  great  fields  of  activity.  Special  lectures  will  be 
given,  by  men  at  the  head  of  great  business  organisa- 
tions, upon  the  following  subjects  : — 

The  Present  Status  of  the  Iron  Industry. 

The  Steel  Industry. 

The  Textile  Industry. 

The  Organisation,  Management,  and  Economics  of 
the  Department  Store. 


The  Telephone. 

The  Promotion  and  Financiering  of  Large  Corpora- 

Tlie  Economics  of  Consolidated  Industry. 
Investment  Securities. 

The  Stock  Exchange. 

The  Board  of  Trade. 

Banking. 

Foreign  Exchange. 

The  Credit  Department  of  Modern  Business. 
Railway  Consolidations. 

Railway  Finance. 

Railway  Problems. 

The  Place  of  Advertising  in  Modem  Business 
The  Shipbuilding  Industry  on  the  Lakes. 

Railway  Management. 

Fire  Insurance. 

Problems  of  Colonial  Administration. 

The  Post  Offices. 

The  Consular  Service. 


(4.) 

Extract  from  The  Times  of  December  27, 

The  Catholic  University  Scheme  in  Austria. 

(See  the  evidence  of  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Sinclair,  p.  57.) 


I CORRESPONDENT.) 

Vienna,  Dec.  26. 

The  pastoral  of  the  Austrian  Bishops,  setting  forth 
the  arguments  of  the  Episcopacy  in  favour  of  the  foun- 
dation of  a Catholic  University,  has  been  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  professors’  protest,  denouncing  the  plan 
as  one  that  is  on  various  grounds  inconsistent  with  the 
propagation  of  knowledge,  the  progress  of  science,  and 
the  general  interests  of  the  State.  The  Ncue  Freie  Frcssc 
publishes  the  individual  opinions  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  professors  in  the  Austrian  Universities, 
which,  taken  collectively,  constitute  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  the  danger  for  society  and  the  State  involved  in 
the  Bishops’  scheme.  The  publication  occupies  the  best 
part  of  two  pages  in  the  Ncue  Freie  Fressc,  but  the  fol- 
lowing brief  extracts  suffice  to  convey  a fair  idea  of  its 
general  tendency. 

According  to  Professor  von  Frisch,  orthodoxy  would 
seem  only  calculated  to  have  a confusing  and  restrain- 
ing influence  on  a profession  which,  like  that  of  medi- 
cine, is  called  upon  to  benefit  all  men  irrespective  of 
religious  differences,  and  which  can  only  fulfil  its  high 
calling  on  purely  human  grounds.  Professor  Frederick 
Jool  considers  that  when  the  results  of  scientific  research 
are  not  dictated  by  the  intrinsic  logic  of  the  case,  but 
by  outside  authority,  and  when  scientific  instruction, 
is  not  under  the  supervision  of  the  great  republic  of 
savants  but  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  they  are 
condemned  to  sterility.  All  our  hopes  of  culture  are 
founded  on  the  conviction  that  in  the  State  not  only 
the  various  forms  of  religious  faith,  but  also  believer 
and  unbelievers,  religion  and  free  thought,  can  exist 
together  under  the  common  banner  of  science  and 
humanity.  Aulic  Counsellor  Professor  Macli  says  that 
the  proposed  Catholic  University  cannot  play  a part  as 
a private  institution  under  the  present  laws.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  all  sensible  men  must  oppose  by  every 
means  in  their  power  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the 
right  of  control  which  the  State  now  possesses  over  the 
Universities.  Professor  Mirbach,  of  Innsbruck,  writes 
that  the  large  majority  of  professors  at  the  Innsbruck 
University  gave  it  to  be  clearly  understood  in  their  re- 
cent letter  of  congratulation  to  Mommsen  that  they 
most  emphatically  agree  with  that  section  of  learned 
men  who  cannot  attribute  the  character  of  genuine 
science  to  instruction  and  research  that  are  crippled  by 
religious  considerations. 

Aulic  Counsellor  Professor  Menger  holds  that  a Uni- 
versity according  to  modern  ideas  is  only  possible  when 
the  research  and  instruction  of  its  members  are  not  fet- 
tered by  outside  restrictions.  Austria  suffers  from 
nationality  strife  perhaps  more  than  any  other  country 
but  the  conflicting  tendencies  between  religious  indiffer- 
ence and  clerical  conservatism,  although  they  exist  are 
infinitely  less  acute  than,  for  example,  in  Belgium  or 
France.  But  they  would  be  aggravated  to  an  extraordi- 
nary extent  by  the  foundation  of  a Catholic  University 
and  a new  element  of  disintegration  would  be  'introduced 
into  the  existing  conflict  of  nationalities.  This  learned 

gintleman  gives  different  reasons  why  he  would  regard  a 
atholic  University  as  a real  misfortune  for  the  coun- 


try. Professor  Menger  contests  the  soundness  of  the 
opinion  prevailing  among  the  opponents  of  free  research 
that  young  men  lose  their  religious  convictions  at  the 
Universities.  In  our  times  there  are  so  many  different 
and  uncontrollable  influences  which  work  upon  the  reli- 
gious and  political  views  of  students  that  the  Universi- 
ties  themselves,  which  leave  the  religion  and  conscience 
of  individuals  to  themselves  and  the  Church,  claim  no 
credit  for  their  religious  feeling,  and  are  in  no  wav 
responsible  for  it.  Whatever  might  be  the  character  of 
a Catholic  University,  it  would  not  be  a school  of  free 
research  and  free  education. 

Aulic  Counsellor  Professor  Notlmagel  points  out  that 
Universities  have  two  tasks  to  accomplish — namely, 
to  provide  education  for  distinct  professions  and  to 
promote  science  and  knowledge.  Science  in  itself  is 
neither  good  nor  wicked,  and  by  itself  it  does  neither 
good  nor  evil.  The  highest  moral  law  of  Buddhism 
and  Judaism,  as  of  Christianity— love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself  -is  consistent  with  every  juridical,  philological, 
historical,  technical,  natural  Philosophical  and  medi- 
cal research  and  knowledge.  Consequently  the  Univer- 
sities do  not  require  to  have  a religious  character  in 
order  to  fulfil  their  object.  Of  course,  if  Universities 
were  merely  intended  to  impart  instruction  in  the  tech- 
nicalities of  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  they 
might  without  inconvenience  have  a religious  character, 
they  would,  however,  then  be  nothing  more  than  intel- 
ectual  drill  institutions,  a Pegasus  harnessed  to  the 
plough.  They  would  then  form  mere  machines,  but 
would  not  teach  how  to  think  nor  how  to  cultivate  re- 
search. 

Aulic  Counsellor  Professor  von  Philippovich  explains 
why  he  looks  upon  it  as  out  of  the  question  that  any- 
body  who  has  at  heart  the  maintenance  of  the  traditions 
ot  the  Austrian  Universities,  even  if  he  belongs  to  the 
Clerical  party  m politics,  can  be  in  favour  of  the  foun- 
dation of  a Catholic  University  like  that  which  has  been 
p oposed.  Me  has  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  a serious 
experiment  of  the  kind  were  to  be  made  it  would  pro- 
V#  an  excitement  among  the  professors  and  students 
ot  the  Universities  which  would  cause  the  greatest  pre- 
judice to  the  peaceful  administration  of  those  establish- 
ments,  their  improvement,  and  development.  The  idea 
implies  that  to  the  many  profound  differences  which 
l1'  4 us^an  political  life  a fresh  one  would  be 
added  which  would  arouse  passions,  lead  to  keen  con- 
lcts,  and  could  never  be  the  object  of  a satisfactory 
compromise.  Professor  Schipper,  Rector  of  the  Vienna 
University,  refers  to  Utopian  schemes  which  in  the 
Alth  century  seek  to  restrict  science  to  limits  they  de- 
nne  once  for  all,  and  which  would  for  ever  separate 
such  an  institution  from  those  sublime  educational  es- 
tablishments "which  we  are  accustomed  to  designate 
* il.  as  german  Universities.”  Another  member 
of  the  Vienna  University,  Professor  Schruta  von  Rech- 
tenstamm,  examines  the  Catholic  University  scheme 
from  a technical  legal  point  of  view,  and  declares  that 
m his  opinion  the  State  alone  i's  entitled  to  found 
such  an  institution. 

, , ^ s-  uncommonly  as  if  in  this  particular  question 
the  Austrian  Bishops  had  reckoned  without  their  host. 
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IV. 

Documbsts, 

IV. 

Documents  put  in  on  behalf  of  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

(1) 

Joint  Statement  of  Robert  Thompson,  Esq.,  j.p.,  and  R.  Kyle  Knox,  Esq.,  ll.d. 

(See  the  evidence  of  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Sinclair,  p.  53.) 


Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Belfast, 

24th  September , 1901. 

Mr  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Belfast  under- 
stands that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Commission  to  collect 
information  as  to  the  views  held  on  University  Educa- 
tion by  all  classes  of  the  community  in  Ireland,  and 
they  wish  respectfully  to  place  before  the  Commis- 
sioners the  result  of  their  consideration  of  the  question. 

They  find  that  it  is  very  unusual  for  young  men  who 
propose  to  devote  themselves  to  commercial  pursuits  to 
take  Arts  degrees.  The  reason  for  this  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  A knowledge  of  the  various  subjects  usually 
required  for  the  attainment  of  a degree  in  Arts  has,  at 
first  sight,  so  little  relation  to  the  future  business  of 
their  lives,  that  the  intellectual  development  to  be  ex- 
pected from  such  studies  seems  scarcely  to  repay  the 
time  necessarily  occupied  in  them.  Therefore,  it  is 
generally  concluded  that  it  is  better  to  devote  to 
practical  business  work  what  should  otherwise  be  the 
University  years. 

The  Chamber  regrets  the  existence  of  these  undoubted 
facts,  feeling  convinced,  apart  from  all  other  considera- 
tions, that  the  association  in  similar  pursuits  and 
parallel  studies  of  young  men  intending  different  lines 
of  life,  is  in  itself  a training  of  peculiar  value. 

The  want  of  higher  commercial  training  has  clearly 
been  recognised  in  England.  The  Times,  in  a recent 
leading  article,  called  attention  to  it,  and  uses  the  re- 
markable expression — “ Our  Universities  must  take  it 
up  as  the  American  Universities  have  done.”  What 
" American  Universities  have  done  ” appears  from  the 
fact  that  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  incorpo- 
rated in  its  studies  a Commercial  curriculum  of  aca- 
demic equivalence  to  the  traditional  courses  ; and  new 
departments  of  like  kind  have  been  added  to  the  Uni- 
versities of  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  to  others..  We 
understand  that  the  University  of  London  has  incor- 
porated the  London  School  of  Economics,  and  that  in 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  special  Colleges  have  been 
founded,  or  are  in  course  of  formation,  to  meet  the 
manifest  want. 

In  the  circumstances  existing  in  the  commercial  cen- 
tres of  this  country,  it  seems  impossible  to  create  such 
Colleges  here  successfully  ; we,  therefore,  turn  rather  to 
the  examples  of  the  American  Universities,  and  the 
University  of  London,  and  venture  to  suggest,  as  a 
movement  in  the  required  direction,  that,  without  at 
all  lowering  the  high  educational  standard  which  is 
indicated  by  the  Arts  degree  of  the  Royal  University, 
tbe  courses  might  be  widened  and  extended,  so  that.it 
might  be  an  advantage  as  manifest  to  a commercial 
man  to  proceed  to  a degree,  as  it  is  now  to  a solicitor 
or  engineer. 

Following  up  this  view,  a Committee  of  the  Chamber 
has  carefully  gone  through  the  courses  laid  down  in  the 
Calendar  and  leading  to  an  Arts  degree.  These  they 


have  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  a Commercial 
student,  and  noting  the  studies  best  suited  to  his  posi- 
tion. They  notice  that  in  the  Royal  University  there 
is  presented  a separate  series  of  examinations  ending 
with  a Diploma  in  Agriculture,  and  a line  of  studies 
laid  down  very  slightly  connected  with  the  general 
courses.  They  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  a similar 
arrangement,  or  Diploma,  would  meet  their  views ; 
they  refer  to  the  Agricultural  Diploma  and  course  as 
an  encouraging  proof  of  the  desire  of  the  authorities  to 
meet  fully  the  educational  wants  of  the  entire  com- 
munity ; but  it  is  quite  clear  that  while  there  is  much 
that  is  most  valuable  from  our  point  of  view  in  these 
general  Arts  courses,  no  special  provision  appears 
hitherto  to  have  been  considered  necessary  in  the  inte- 
rest of  Commerce. 

The  practical  suggestions  which  the  Belfast  Chamber 
ventures  to  make  are  these  : — That  throughout  the  ex- 
aminations leading  to  the  Arts  degree,  students  should 
from  the  very  first  be  permitted  to  adopt  as  alternative 
subjects,  Accountancy  (which  includes  Book-keeping), 
and  which  is  fundamental  and  essential  to  business 
success ; Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography,  which 
is  made  a subject  of  special  teaching  in  Germany  ; the 
principles  of  Commercial  Law  and  Elementary  Poli- 
tical Economy,  and  the  theory  of  Foreign  Exchanges. 
They  also  think  that  the  teaching  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages might  be  modified.  They  observe  that  the  books 
prescribed  in  Modern  Languages  seem  exclusively  high 
classical  works,  admirable  as  specimens  of  culture  and 
style,  but  they  know  by  experience  that  it  is  perfectly 
possible  to  have  a knowledge  of  literary  German  or 
French  of  very  little  practical  use  in  business  ; and  the 
Spanish  of  Don  Quixote,  for  example,  is  scarcely  a 
modern  language  at  all,  and  requires  occasional  eluci- 
dation even  for  Spaniards  themselves,  and  is  assuredly 
useless  for  business  correspondence.  They  suggest  that 
these  should  be  supplemented,  in  consideration,  of  the 
requirements  of  Commercial  students,  by  a selection  of 
additional  works  adapted  to  teach  the  language  of 
everyday  life,  of  the  manufactory  and  the  exchange. 

No  considerable  expense  would  be  involved  in  carry- 
ing out  these  suggestions.  They  are  quite  within  the 
scope  of  the  existing  University  arrangements. 

The  Chamber  believes  that  on  lines  such  as  these  the 
degrees  of  the  Royal  University  might  be  made,  to  at- 
tract students  from  the  important  class  to  which  its 
members  chiefly  belong,  and  that  service  might  be  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  of  higher  education,  as  well  as  to 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of  Ireland. 


(Signed),  Robert  Thompson,  President- 

'll. Kyle  Knox. 


To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Robertson,  p.c.  (Chairman), 
and  Members  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Uni- 
versity Education  in  Ireland. 


(*•) 


Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Commercial  Education. 


(See  the  evidence  of  Right 

The  Committee  conceived  it  to  be  their  duty  to  inform 
themselves  as  fully  as  possible  of  the  plans  adopted  else- 
where in  the  direction  of  higher  Commercial  Education 
before1  coming  to  any  decision  as  to  the  line  to  be  re- 
commended to  the  Chamber. 


Hon.  Thomas  Sinclair,  p.  63.) 

With  this  object  they  examined,  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  London,  after  the 
great  consultative  Meeting  held  in  July.  1898,  the  Pros- 
pectus of  the  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  the  Pro- 
gramme published  by  Birminrfiam.  They  hare  also 
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Documents,  compared  the  schemes  severally  adopted  by  the  Uni. 
IV.  versities  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
— the  German  and  Swiss  Schools  of  Commerce. 

The  Committee  are  unable  to  say  that  they  have  any- 
where found  a precedent  exactly  suited  to  the  circum- 
stancee  of  this  country,  either  to  the  resources  at  com- 
mand, or  to  the  probable  number  of  students. 

They  feel  themselves  compelled  therefore  to  reiterate 
the  opinion  already  expressed  in  the  Preliminary  Report, 
viz : that  the  most  practical  suggestion  which  can  bo 
submitted'  to  the  Commission  now  sitting  is  the  scheme 
following : — 

I.  That  a Faculty  of  Commerce  should  bo  established 
in  the  Royal  University  on  a basis  similar  to  the 
Faculties  of  Commerce  in  the  Victoria  University  and  the 
University  of  Birmingham,  the  course  to  begin  with  a 
Matriculation  examination,  and  to  lead  to  a recognised 
University  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science. 

EL  That  a School  of  Commerce  should  be  established  in 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  that  a Council  for  the 
local  government  of  the  school  should  be  constituted, 
and  that  the  College  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
should  elect  the  members  thereof,  each  body  electing 
an  equsl  number. 

II.  That  the  curriculum  for  the  degree  should  extend 
over  three  years,  and  that  a student  Bliould  not  be 
admitted  to  enter  upon  the  two  latter  years  of  the  course 
until  he  has  proved  by  a Pass  examination  that  he  has 
qualified  in  the  subjects  of  the  first  year. 

The  following  curriculum  is  suggested : — 

Vint  Year. — Latin,  English  (Grammar  and  Composi- 
tion),_ French,  Geography,  and  Mathematical  Science, 
but  with  a view  to  general  culture  only,  and  without  any 
specialization. 

Second  Year — French,  with  either  German  or  Spanish  ; 
these  languages  being  taught  not  merely  as  Classics,  but 
conversationally.  Accountancy  in  its  various  branches, 
Commercial  Geography,  History  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  the  elements  of  Political  Economy,  Commercial 
Law,  with  one  or  other  of  the  following  subjects,  Chemis- 
try or  Experimental  Physics,  Bacteriology,  En- 
gineering, or  Natural  Science. 


Third  Year.— Advanced  studies  in  the  same  subject* 
IV.  That  a diploma  should  bo  issued  bv  the  Colleea 
and  Chamber  of  Commerce,  conjointly,  to  be  called  the 
Diploma  of  Commerce,  to  be  obtained  by  attending  the 
courses  of  the  second  and  third  year,  and  passing  the 
examinations.  ° 


V.  That  no  one  be  admitted  to  examination  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  who  shall  not 
previously  have  attended  the  prescribed  classes  at  a 
recognised  institution. 

The  Committee  are  so  strongly  of  opinion  that  a 
sound  practical  knowledge  of  the  subjects  prescribed 
cannot  bo  obtained  from  the  mere  study  of  books  or 
otherwise  than  by  lectures  and  discussion  (the  methods 
which  they  understand  are  adopted  in  the  American  Uni- 
versities) that  they  submit  that  attendance  at  the  pre- 
scribed classes  and  lectures,  as  well  as  the  passing  the 
prescribed  examinations,  should  be  compulsory,  and  a 
necessary  qualification  for  a diploma. 

The  Committee  are  aware  that  it  is . impossible  that 
this  scheme  can  be  carried  into  effect  without  consider- 
able expense. 

It  involves  additional  and  serious  exertion  on  part 
of  the  professional  staff  of  the  Queen’s  College,  and  the 
endowment  of  at  least,  one  additional  Chair,  and  neces- 
sarily requires  the  employment  (under  the  staff)  of  assis- 
tant teachers. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  or  hoped  that  any  fees  which 
could  reasonably  be  levied  would  nearly  cover  the  ex- 
penditure required.  Scholarsliips  and  prizes  might  per- 
lia.p-i  be  met  by  private  endowments,  preference  giver 
and  special  advantages  offered  by  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers to  young  men  hold  in"  a diploma,  but.  if  any 
systematic  Commercial  teaching  is  to  be  attempted  in 
Ireland  with  a hope  of  success,  the  Governmental  assis- 
tance which  has  been  given  to  agricultural  and  technical 
teaching  must  also  be  extended  to  the  nascent,  hut  im- 
portant movement. 

This  scheme  is  complementary  to  the  technical  school 
system,  and  its  object  lias  been  recognised  as  a necessity 
in  all  countries  where  it  lias  been  studied  and  considered. 


(3.) 

‘Memorandum  on  behalf  of  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  reference  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  for  Ireland. 

(See  the  evidence  of  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Sinclair,,  p.  55.) 


The  attention  of  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  been  directed  to  the  proposed  reorganisation  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 

The  principal  function  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science 
'is  to  train  teachers  of  Applied  Science,  for  whom  there 
-is  at  present  a great  demand  in  Ireland,  owing  to  the 
requirements : — 

(a.)  Of  Secondary  Schools,  in  which  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  Science  is  henceforth  to  be 
regularly  given ; and 

(6.)  Of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction,  which  has  work  for  a large  num- 
ber of  instructors  in  both  branches  of  its  sphere 
of  operation. 

The  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  offers  no  criticism 
upon  the  claims  of  Dublin  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  in  Ireland,  but  is  most  strongly  of 
opinion  that  similar  advantages,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
teaching  of  Applied  Science  is  concerned,  should  be 
iven  to  Belfast.  The  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  as 
ollows : — 

1.  Belfast  is  the  industrial  metropolis  of  Ireland.  The 
extent  and  variety  of  its  manufactures  eminently  mark 
it  out  as  a fruitful  field  for  instruction  iii  Science  as 
applied  to  industries.  The  City.  Corporation  of  Bel- 
fast is  at  present  engaged  in  erecting^  at  very  large  ex- 
pense, a first-rate  Technical  School,  iii  connection  with 


which  already  almost  3,500  pupils  are  attending  classes 
in  temporary  premises.  There  is  no  doubt  that  from 
these  pupils,  the  number  of  whom  will  probably  increase 
year  by  year,  a considerable  proportion  will,  as  they 
advance  in  knowledge,  desire  teaching  of  a higher  ana 
more  scientific  character  than  is  available  in  a Tech- 
nical School ; and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chamber,  this 
higher  teaching  should  be  provided  at  home,  and  not 
at  the  cost  and  inconvenience  of.  residence  in  Dublin. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  matter  of  Tech- 
nical Education  Belfast  will  take  the, lead  in  Ireland, 
and,  therefore,  deserves  an  equipment  which  would  en- 
able that  technical  instruction  to  be  carried  to  the 
highest  possible  point. 

2.  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  is  already  furnished  with 

Chairs  in  most  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Science,  and  if  assistant  Professors  and  demon- 
strators were  appointed  in  these  subjects,  and  the  requi- 
site laboratories  and  equipment  thereof  provided,  and 
such  additional  Chairs  in  Applied  Science  as  might  be 
found  necessary  endowed,  it  would  follow  that  higher 
scientific  education  of  the  same  character  as  that  given 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  would,  at  a 
moderate  cost,  be  available  for  Ulstermen  at  their  own 
doors.  , . ■ 

3.  Apart  from  the  students  whom  the'  Belfast  Tech- 
nical School  would  send  forward  to  Queen’s  College  u 
extended  as  suggested,  it  is  certdiira  -considerable  num- 
ber of  ordinary  students  of  the  'Coild^e'W'ould,'  after  pur- 
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suing  courses  of  general  culture,  specialise  in  Applied 
Science,  and  thus  qualify  themselves  in  an  exceptional 
degree  for  becoming  Science  teachers.  The  popular 
sentiment  in  _ favour  of  technical  instruction  now  so 
visibly  in  evidence  in  North-east  Ulster,  will  most 

Sowerfully  stimulate  the  teaching  of  Science  in  Secon- 
ary  Schools,  and  will  create  a strong  and  continuous 
demand  for  the  highest  class  of  Science  instructors. 

4.  Just  as  the  founding  in  Queen's  College  of  a School 
of  Commerce,  as  so  strongly  urged  by  this  Chamber, 
would  provide  the  necessary  link  between  a commercial 
curriculum  and  the  University,  so  the  furnishing  in 
Queen’s  College  of  the  necessary  equipment  for  teach- 
ing Applied  Science  in  the  most  up-to-date  manner, 
would  set  up  a most  desirable  connection  between  the 
best  work  of  the  Technical  School  and  the  University. 

5.  A large  sum  of  money,  viz.,  £31,675,  is  spent  an- 
nually on  the  Royal  College  of  Science  in  Dublin,  and 
the  institutions  associated  with  it.  Of  this  amount, 
£13,292  are  expended  on  the  Science  and  Art  Museum, 
£3,842  on  the  Botanic  Gardens,  £3,732  on  the  National 
Library,  £2,801  on  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Art, 
while  £8,008  are  spent  on  the  Royal  College  of  Science 
proper,  of  which  £1,384  are  awarded  in  prizes.  Sub- 
stantial Scholarships  are  given,  which  enable  holders  to 
secure  their  curriculum  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science 


43d 

at  the  minimum  of  personal  expense.  If  such  a hand-  dcoombht*. 
some  provision  is  made  for  the  teaching  and  culture  of  jy  * 
Applied  Science  in  a portion  of  Ireland  in  which  in-  — 
dustrial  interests  are  small,  and  where  probably  lite- 
rary studies  are  preferred  to  scientific,  as  the  very  mode- 
rate number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  would  appear  to  indicate,  it  is  only 
reasonable  that  similar  equipment  should  be  furnished 
in  the  centre  of  the  manufacturing  activity  and  enter- 
prise of  Ireland,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  evinced 
in  an  undoubted  degree  an  aptitude  for  scientific  pur- 
suits. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce strongly  and  earnestly  urges  upon  the  Royal  Com- 
mission that  whatever  scheme  of  University  and  Col- 
legiate reform  it  shall  recommend  to  His  Majesty, 
provision  shall  be  made  in  connection  with  it  for  the 
establishment  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  of  a School 
of  Applied  Science  of  efficiency  and  equipment,  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  in  Dublin. 


Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber, 

Thomas  Sinclair, 

President. 


Document  put  in  by  William  Graham,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Honours  gained  in  Political  Economy  and  Jurisprudence  by 
Students  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  as  compared  with  the  number  gained  by  Students  of  other 
Colleges  and  by  Students  privately  educated  or  self  taught. 

(See  the  evidence  of  Professor  Graham,  p.  22.) 
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Doocmknts,  VI 

VL 

Document  put  in  by  Thomas  Sinclair,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  and  J.  W, 
Byers,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

Extracts  from  Belfast  Newspapers  with  reference  to  Medical  Professorships  in  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast. 

(See  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Sinclair,  p.  43.) 


(Belfast  News-Letter,  July  5,  1901.) 


The  appointment  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  in- 
quire into  Irish  University  Education  has  been  officially 
notified  in  the  “London  Gazette,”  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  no  change  will  now  be  marie  in  its  con- 
stitution. The  terms  of  reference  are  comprehensive 
enough  to  allow  it  to  discuss  almost  every  aspect  ot 
higher  and  Technical  Education,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  those  who  are  interested)  in  the  subject,  and  desire 
to  see  the  present  system  improved,  will  prepare  to  lay 
the  facts  before  the  Commissioners,  so  that  they  may 
have  the  means,  whatever  may  be  their  prejudices,  or 
their  attachment  to  this  or  that  system,  of  coming  to 
a right  decision.  This  is  the  duty  which  lies  nearest  to 
Irish  educationalists  just  now.  The  Commission  will  deal 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  University  Educa- 
tion, and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  placed  ;n 
possession  of  the  views  of  the  different  schools  of 
thought  which  exist  in  this  country.  Bub  there  is  a 
danger  that  minor  questions,  though  of  considerable 
importance,  may  be  neglected.  Such  questions  are 
numerous,  and  to-day  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  one 
of  them.  It  is  the  inequality  which  exists  in  regard 
to  the  appointments  to  the  Medical  Professorships  in 
the  Queen’s  Colleges.  The  subject  was  under  discus- 
sion at  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly’s 
Committee  in  Correspondence  with  the  Government, 
and  some  surprise  was  naturally  expressed  at  the  different 
systems  of  appointment  which  prevail  in  regard  to  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  of  Belfast  and  Cork.  It  appears  that 
in  the  latter,  since  1897,  three  practising  Professors  in 
the  Medical  Faculty  were  appointed  for  life,  while  in 
Belfast,  since  1899,  there  have  been  one  life  appoint- 
ment and  two  re-appointments  for  seven  years.  We 
understand  that  the  septennial  system  of  appointment 
was  first  introduced  in  Belfast  when  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Porter  was  President,  the  reason  given  for  the  altera- 
tion in  tenure  being  that  it  would  afford  a means  of 
superseding  men  who  neglected  their  duties,  or  became 
too  old  for  the  proper  discharge  of  them.  We  may 
explain  that  we  are  referring  to  those  Chairs,  the  occu- 
pants of  which,  owing  to  the  inadequate  endowments, 
are  allowed  to  practise  their  profession,  and  who  have 


no  claim  to  a pension.  The  first  appointment  nndpr 
that  rule  was  that  of  Professor  Sinclair  in  1886.  Seven 
years  later  this  gentleman  was  re-appointed,  and  Pro- 
fessor Byers  was  appointed  to  another  Chair  in  1893 
also  for  seven  years.  The  first  re-appointment  of 
Professor  Sinclair  was  made  during  the  Olrief  Secretary- 
ship of  Mr.  Morley,  who,  looking  at  the  matter  from 
the  educational  point  of  view,  did  what  was  right.  But 
it  Was  within  his  power,  if  lie  had  been  so  disposed,  or 
if  the  President  had  recommended  this  course,  to  have 
made  a new  appointment.  Now,  what  took  place  in 
Cork?  In  1897  Dr.  W.  E.  A.  Cummins  was  chosen  to 
be  Professor  of  Medicine,  and  in  1900,  Dr.  Pearson  was 
transferred  from  the  Chair  of  Materia  Medica  to  that 
of  Surgery,  his  appointment  being  a new  one ; and  Dr. 
Dundon  was  nominated  as  his  successor.  Not  one  if 
these  appointments  was  for  the  septennial  period. 
They  were  all  for  life.  What  is  the  reason  of  the 
difference . Again,  when  Dr.  Cuming,  of  Belfast 
Queen’s  College,  died  in  1899,  Dr.  Lindsay  was  nomi- 
nated in  his  place,  and  the  appointment  was  for  life. 
But  in  February,  in  the  present  year,  Professors  Sin- 
clair and  Byers  were  re-appointed,  each  for  a period  not 
exceeding  seven  years.  Wlint  is  the  explanation  cf 
this?  Why  was  the  septennial  period  not  enforced  in 
Cork  in  regard  to  the  three  Chairs  which  recently  be- 
came vacant,  nor  in  Dr.  Lindsay’s  case  in  Belfast,  while 
it  was  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  cases  of  Professors  Sin- 
clair and  Byers?  With  whom  docs  the  responsibility 
rest  for  the  creation  of  two  different  grades  of  Profes- 
sors in  the  same  Faculty  and  in  the  same  College?  We 
know  that  a reason  for  the  different  inodes  of  appoint- 
ment has  been  suggested,  but  it  is  not  one  which  would 
be  given  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  we  are  unwil- 
ling to  believe  that  it  is  the  true  one.  When  the 
Royal  Commissioners  come  to  inquire  into  the  working 
of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  and  the  mode  of  appointment, 
to  Professorships,  they  may  be  able  to  extract  an  ex- 
planation from  some  of  the  witnesses,  and  to  make  sug- 
gestions which  will  prevent  invidious  and  indefensible 
distinctions  in  the  future. 


(Belfast  News-Letter,  July  20,  1901.) 


'The  Right  Honourable  W.  E.  Maoaetney  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  why  the  appointments  to  certain  Medi- 
cal Professorships  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  have 
been  limited  to  a term  of  seven  years,  whereas  in  the 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,  similar  appointments  have  been 
recently  made  for  life. 

Mr.  Wyndham. — The  system  of  limiting  these 


appointments  to  a term  of  seven  years,  with  the  power 
of  re-appointment  on  the  expiration  of  the  period, 
applies  equally  to  each  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in 
Ireland.  There  are  two  cases  in  the  Cork  College,  and 
one  in  the  Belfast  College,  to  which  the  practice, 
through  a misunderstanding  or  oversight,  does  not 
apply. 


(Belfast  News-Letter,  July  22nd,  1901.) 


The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  10th  inst.,  in  reply  to  a question  pur 
by  the  Right  Honourable  W.  E.  Macartney,  said:  — 
" The  system  of  limiting  these  appointments  to  a term 
of  seven  years,  with  power  of  re-appointment  on 
the  expiration  of  the  period,  applies  equally  to  each  of 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Ireland.  There  are  two  cases 
in  the  Cork  College,  and  one  in  the  'Belfast  College  to 
which  wie  practice,  through  a misunderstanding  or  over- 
sight, does  not  apply.” 


This  reply  is  both  incorrect  and  evasive.  (1.)  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  three,  not  two,  life  appointments  were 
recently  made  in  the  Medical  Faculty  in  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Cork.  This  statement  is  made  on  the  authority 
of  an  official  communication.  These  three  Cork  appoint- 
ments, and  the  one  in  Belfast  College,  make  a total  of 
four  life  appointments.  The  Cork  Chairs,  filled  up  in 
this  way  for  life,  were  those  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  «>a 
Materia  Medica,  arid  the  one  in  Belfast  was  that  of 
Medicine. 
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(2.)  As  to  these  four  life  appointments  in  Cork  and 
Belfast,  to  which  the  seven  years’  rule  does  not 
apply,  being  due  to  "misunderstanding  or  oversight.” 
one-Lthat  of  Medicine,  in  Cork — was  made  in  1897 ; 
another— that  of  Surgery,  in  the  same  College— was 
made  in  1899  ; and  the  Materia  Medica  Professorship 
in  Cork  was  filled  tip  at  a later  period  in  the  same 
year ; while  the  Chair  of  Medicine  in  Belfast  was  filled 
up  after  this,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Cuming.  Here  are 
instances  of  “ misunderstanding  or  oversight  ” occurring 
in  four  different  Medical  Chairs  in  two  Queen’s  Col- 
leges, at  four  distinct  periods.  From  1897  until  this 
year  every  appointment  to  a Medical  Chair  in  Cork  and 
Belfast  was  made  for  life.  The  Chief  Secretary  says 
nil  this  was  due  to  a “misunderstanding  or  oversight.” 
At  whose  suggestion  was  it  suddenly  discovered  in 
the  beginning  of  1901  that  there  should  be  no  "mis- 
understanding or  oversight”  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
appointment of  the  present  Professor  of  Surgery  and  of 
the  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast? 
"Why  vras  such  evident  care  taken  that  they  should  get 
simply  seven-year  appointments,  so  detrimental  to  their 
interests?  It  may  not  be  known  to  the  public  that, 
when  a Professorship  in  any  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  is 
vacant,  candidates  are  required  to  send  in  their  appli- 
cation, with  testimonials,  before  a certain  specified  date  ; 
but  the  final  selection,  in  order  that  every  care  and 
precaution  may  he  taken,  and  time  allowed  for  eliciting 
the  opinion  of  the  President  as  to  Ms  nomination,  is 


not  made  for  months  afterwards.  Even  in  ft  single  Documents. 
appointment  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  a “ mis-  VI. 

understanding  or  oversight  ” could  occur ; but  how  it  

could  be  repeated  in  four  instances,  in  two  Queen’s 
Colleges,  at  different  dates  is  wholly  inconceivable,  and 
demands  an  explanation. 

There  is,  however,  another  important  aspect  of  these 
seven-year  appointments.  No  such  limited  period  of 
tenure  of  Professorships  exists  in  any  College  or  Uni- 
versity in  the  Three  Kingdoms ; and  we  understand 
that,  inasmuch  as  no  reference  to  such  limitation  of 
appointments  is  made  in  any  Charter  or  Statute  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  or  in  any  Queen's  Letter  addressed 
to  them,  their  legality  cannot  be  maintained. 

The  fair  and  proper  solution  of  this  extraordinary 
muddle  would  be  to  place  all  the  present  Medical  Pro- 
fessors on  the  same  footing  by  giving  those  with  limited 
years  of  appointment  life  warrants,  and  then,  if  neces- 
sary, make  new  rules,  after  due  notice,  as  to  the  tenure 
of  Professorships  in  the  future.  As  things  exist  at 
present,  there  are  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  two 
grades  of  Medical  Professors,  and  those  occupying  th8 
inferior  positions  are  well  known  not  only  in  Ulster, 
hut  throughout  the  Medical  world.  This  is  a state  of 
matters  which  must  necessarily  give  rise  to  discontent, 
as  well  as  to  an  interference  with  that  esprit  de  corps 
which  is  so  essential  in  maintaining  and  advancing  the 
true  interests  of  the  College. 


(Belfast  Evening  Telegrc 

The  last  has  not  been  heard  of  the  duration  of  the 
Queen’s  College  Professorships.  The  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  on  Friday  evening  last,  in  answer  to  a 
question  put  by  the  Right  Honourable  W.  E. 
Macartney,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  stated  that  the 
system  of  limiting  those  appointments  to  a term  of 
seven  years,  with  powers  of  re-appointment  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period,  applied  equally  to  each  of  +he 
Queen’s  Colleges  in  Ireland.  There  were,  he  added, 
two  cases  in  the  Cork  College,  and  one  in  the  Belfast 
College,  to  which  the  practice,  through  a misunder- 
standing or  oversight,  did  not  apply.  Oversights  or 
misunderstandings  might  conceivably  account  for  one 
of  the  incidents  ; but  when  there  are  four — not  three- 
cases,  the  explanation  is  difficult  to  accept.  Then  it 


A,  July  22nd,  1901.) 

would  be  interesting  to  learn  on  whose  authority  the 
duration  of  the  Professorships  was  altered  so  as  to 
restrict  them  to  seven-year  engagements.  There  are 
Beveral  outstanding  objections  to  the  practice.  They  do 
not  find  place  in  any  College  or  University  in  the  Three 
Kingdoms,  and  there  is  no  reference  to  such  limitations 
in  any  statute  or  charter  of  the  Irish  Colleges.  They 
detract  from  the  value  of  the  appointment  in  the  eyes 
of  the  profession,  and  jeopardise  the  practices  of  the 
men  who  accept  them.  The  CMef  Secretary  is  of  course 
dependent  for  his  replies  on  reliability  of  officials  under 
him,  but  in  this  case  he  has  either  been  misinformed  or 
there  are  in  existence  documents  unknown  to  any  out- 
side of  official  life. 


(Northern  Whig,  Belfast,  July  23rd,  1901.) 


The  reply  given  by  the  Chief  Secretary  ini  the  House 
of  Commons  last  Friday  in  respect  to  the  terms  of 
appointment  of  certain  Medical  Professors  in  the  Queen's 
Colleges  was  very  far  from  satisfactory.  Until  the  fact 
was  recently  made  public  through  our  columns  probably 
few  save  those  directly  associated  with  academic  mat- 
ters were  aware  that  there  was  am.  inequality— and  in- 
equity— on  the  method  of  appointment  by  which,  with- 
out any  apparent  reason  whatever,  two  grades  of  Pro- 
fessors are  practically  established,  the  one  on  a seven- 
years’  lease,  th'.  other  on  a life  tenure  of  their  Chairs. 
It  is  difficult  to '.understand  why,  if  there  be  a " seven- 
years’  system”  wMcli  applied1  to  the  re-appointment  of 
the  Professors  of  Surgery  and  Midwifery  in  our  local 
Queen’s  College,  that  system  should  not  have  applied 
also  to  the  similar  Chairs  in  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 
or  to  another  Medical  Chair  in  Belfast.  Mr.  Wynd- 
h'am’s  explanation  of  this  strange  anomaly  was  quite 
inadequate,  and!  as  shown  by  the  statement  we  published 
yesterday,  was  made  on  inaccurate  information. 
According  to  it  the  system  of  limiting  these  appoint- 
ments to  a term  of  seven  years,  with  the  power  of  re- 
appointment on  the  completion  of  that  term,  applies  to 
all  the  Queen's  Colleges,  and  the  departure  from  the 
system  in  “ two  cases  in  the  Cork  College  and  one  in 
the  Belfast  College  ’’  was  due  to  a misunderstanding  or 

oversight. 

The  statement  to  which  we  have  above  referred  indi- 
cates very  plainly  that  thiB  explanation  will  not  hold 
water.  It  is  surely  inconceivable  that  it  was  by  a 


mere  oversight,  or  misunderstanding  that  three,  not 
two,  Professors  in  the  Cork  College,  and  one  in  the 
Belfast  College,  were  appointed  for  life  at  four  distinct 
periods  in  contravention  of  a “system”  which  was 
suddenly  remembered  and  applied  in  the  cases  of  the 
Professors  of  Surgery  and  Midwifery  in  the  local  Queen's 
College.  The  lapse  of  memory  was  certainly  curious — 
and  so  was  its  return.  They  were  also  most  undesirable, 
for  it  cannot  be  an  illustration  of  evenhanded  justice  to 
the  Professors  themselves  or  good  for  the  cause  of 
Medical  Education  that  such  invidious  distinction 
should  be  drawn,  that  fish  should  he  made  of  one  and 
flesh  of  another,  although  there  be  nothing  in  the  pro- 
fessional eminence  of  the  occupants  or  the  importance 
of  the  Chairs  to  justify  their  differentiation.  There  is 
only  the  one  way  of  getting  rid  of  an  unpleasant 
anomaly — that  suggested  in  the  statement  published 
yesterday.  Ail  tho  existing  Professors  should  be 
“ levelled  up  ” by  a uniform  life  tenure  of  their  Chairs. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  seven-years’ system  !? 
legal  at  all.  and  it  has  at  any  rate  no  parallel  in  other 
British  or  Irish  -Colleges.  But  if  it  be  really  deemed 
desirable  it  will  be  quite  time  enough  to  arrange  for  its 
legal  application  after  due  notice  when  new  appoint- 
ments are  to  be  made,  and  then  to.  apply  it  fairly  and 
squarely  to  all  alike.  To  apply  it  capriciously  and 
without  apparent  legal  authority,  as  has  been  done  in 
the  cases  in  point,  is  neither  fair  nor  square,  and  the 
sooner  the  mistake— to  use  a mild  term— is  remedied 
the  better. 


(Ulster  Echo,  July  23rd,  1901.) 


The  reply  which  has  been  published  to.  the  Chief 
Secretary’s  answer  re  the  seven-years’  appointments  is 
unanswerable.  The  coincidence  by  which  certain. mem- 
bers got  life  appointments  and  certain  others  limited 
appointments  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  curious.  In 


any  case,  the  only  conclusion  that  can  be  arrived  at  is 
that  the  authorities  desire  to*  degrade  certain  Chairs, 
certain  Professors,  or  the  Queen’s  College  Professoriate 
in  general. 
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Document  put  in  by  Thomas  W.  Dougan,  Esq.,  M.A.,  E.K.TT.I.,  Professor  of  Latin, 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 


Memorandum  to  supplement  his  Oral  Evidence. 


(See  the  Evidence  of  Professor  Dougan,  p.  39.) 


Be  my  Summary  of  Evidence,  Section  2,  which  ran 
as  follows  : — “ In  case  a Northern  University  should 
he  founded,  or  any  other  change  should  be  made 
which  would  involve  reconstruction  of  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  to  speak  in  favour  of  restricting  tire  ex- 
aminations and  degrees  to  those  who  have  fully  at- 
tended the  public  lectures  of  a fully  equipped  teach- 
ing institution  which  possesses  bona  fide  Faculties  in 
Arts,  Engineering,  Law,  and  Medicine,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  institutions  .which  are  private  tutorial 


establishments,  or  principally  schools  elementary  or 
intermediate,  and  also  to  the  exclusion  of  private 
students ; and  to  suggest  means  for  overcoming  diffl- 
culties  which  might  be  thought  to  stand  in  the  wav 
of  making  or  maintaining  this  restriction.” 

I beg  to  be  allowed  to  bring  the  following  statistic* 
under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners,  and  to  state 
some  inferences  which  seem  to  be  deducible  there- 
from. 

The  statistics  are  taken  from  the  R.U.I.  Calendars. 


Tear. 

Name. 

— 

- 

Recorded  ns  prepared  for 
the  Examination  by 

1886 

William  A.  Greer, 

B.A.,  Honours,  2nd  Class, 
Ancient  Classics. 

Studied  three  years  in  Queen’s 
College.  Belfast,  taking  Greek 
and  Latin  in  each  year.  1880  3. 

Private  study. 

1888 

Robert  Montgomery,  ... 

B.A.,  2nd  ClasB,  Honours, 
Ancient  Classics. 

With  us  four  years,  1884-8,  tak- 
ing full  courses  for  three  years, 
including  Latin  and  Greek 
each  year,  AIbo  holding 
Scholarships  throughout. 

Private  study. 

1888 

E.  H.  Luke, 

B.A.,  Honours,  2nd  Class, 
Ancient  Classics. 

With  us  three  years,  1884-7 ; full 
Course  throughout : Latin  and 
Greek  each  year ; Scholarships. 

Trinity  College,  Bublin. 

1896 

William  Miskelly, 

M.A.,  2nd  Class,  Honours, 
Ancient  Classios. 

Four  years’  Course,  Q.O.B., 
1891-5  ; Scholarships  through-  , 
nut ; Sen.  Scholar  in  1894-5 ; 
Latin  and  Greek  three  years. 

[No  reference.] 

1899 

S.  0.  Porter,  ...  ... 

MA,  2nd  Class,  Honouia, 
Ancient  Olassics. 

Four  years’  Course,  Q.O.B. : 
Scholarships  throughout;  Son. 
Scholar.  1897-8;  Latin  and 
Greek  throughout. 

Private  study. 

1886 

Alice  M.  Anderson, 

B.A„  Honours,  2nd  Class, 
Ancient  Olassics. 

With  tis  four  years,  1882-  6 ; Latin 
and  Greek  every  year. 

Queen's  College  and  Ladies' 
Collegiate  School,  Belfast. 

1889 

Sara  Entrican,... 

B.A.,  Honours,  1st  Class, 
Ancient  Classics. 

With  us  three  years ; Latin 
Class,  1886-7  ; Latin  and  Greek, 
1887-8 ; Latin  and  Greek,  1888-9. 

Victoria  College  & Queen’s 
College,  Belfast. 

1885 

Thomas  Stewart, 

B.A.,  Honours, ... 

With  us  two  years,  1881-3, 

Private  study. 

1898 

Thomas  U.  Peden,  ... 

B.A.,  Honours,  2nd  Class, 
Ancient  Olassics. 

With  us  -one  year  as  Scholar, 
1895-6. 

Private  study. 

1895 

Walter  P.  Boas, 

BA..,  Honours,  ... 

With  us  two  years- as  Scholar, 
1891-3. 

St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

These  statistics  are  taken  only  from  the  Honour 
ListB,  and  can  he  easily  verified,  as  the  Honour  Lists 
are  printed  complete  in  every  Calendar.  Much  more 
extensive  statistics  could  be  compiled  from  the  Pass 
Lists,  but  I am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
names  of  all  the  pass  students  to  notice  discrepancies 
as  I read  them,  and  the  lists  are  only  printed  from 
year  to  year,  each  in  a single  Calendar.  Except  in 
the  case  of  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Boas,  I have  dealt 
only  with  Classical  Honour  students. 


(a)  It  will  be  seen  from  the  statistics  above  givei 
that  the  answer  of  Dr.  M'Grath  (No.  69,  p.  3,  App.  t 
First  Report)  requires  considerable  modification- 
After  the  name  of  each  candidate  (in  the  Roya 
University,  Ireland,  Calendar)  there  is  the  name  o 
the  institution  from  which  he  enters.”  Mr.  Rober 
Montgomery  did  not  enter  from  private  study,  for  hi 
was  attending  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  up  to  the  ent 
of  the  session  which  preceded  the  examination  ii 
question,  and  he  had  had  a complete  course  of  lec 
tures  m both  Pass  and  Honour  subjects  in  Aneien 
Classics  extending  over  three  years.  The  two  ladies 
Miss  Anderson  and  Miss  Entrican,  did  not  enter  fron 
the  Victoria  College  and  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  f0- 
they  had  left  school  at  the  Victoria  College  (fonnerh 
Ladies  Collegiate  School)  more  than  three  year! 
earlier,  and  had  had  full  preparation  for  the  B A 
Honours  Examination  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 


(6)  The  above  statistics  will,  I think,  help  to  show 
the  value  of  Table  VIII.  in  App.  to  First  Report,  p. 
348,  “ Mixed,"  and  of  the  deductions  from  it  indi- 
cated in  Dr.  M'Keown’s  answer,  No.  2637,  p.  159. 

(c)  Dr.  M’Keovmls  remarkable  statement,  No.  2604, 
p.  157,  may  also  15e  considered  in  the  light  of  these 
facts.  It  seems  at  present  vague  and  unsupported 
by  facts,  but  he  may  proceed  to  support  it  by  statis- 
tics, and  the  following  “ private  students  ’’  may  be 
expected  to  occupy  places  in  his  lists — most  of  them, 
and  perhaps  all  of  them,  are  now  teaching — Robert 
Montgomery,  William  A.  Greer,  S.  C.  Porter,  Thomas 
Stewart,  Thomas  U.  Peden. 

(d.)  It  will  be  obvious  that  it  would  be  erroneous  to 
assume  that  where  a student  is  returned  as  prepared 
by  private  study  that  student  has  never  attended  # 
College. 

The  students  make  their  returns,  no  doubt,  in  good 
faith.  Some  of  the  B.  A.’s  in  my  list  did  not  enter  for  ex- 
amination in  the  year  in  which  we  prepared  them  for 
it.  Some  books  were  therefore  changed,  and  they  had 
to  read  these  by  themselves.  Candidates  for  M.A. 
receive  no  lectures  from  us ; but  if  they  have  had 
three  years’  lectures  in  Pass  and  Honour  subjects 
from  us  they  have  had  no  small  preparation  from  us 
towards  the  M.A.  course. 
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■\flTiile  dealing  with  the  matter  referred  to  in  this 
section  of  my  Summary  of  Evidence,  I may  mention 
that  very  many  students  attend  our  classes  for  hirst 
University  and  Second  University  Examinations  who 
do  not  come  to  us  for  the  B.A.  classes.  Some  of  these 
probably  teach  in  their  third  year,  and  prepare  by 
private  study,  if  employed  away  from  Belfast,  or  go 
to  private  tutors  in  the  evening  if  living  in  Belfast. 
Others  take  Medical  or  Theological  classes  in  tneir 
third  year,  and  prepare  privately  or  with  private 
tutors  for  this  examination.  The  reason  is  that  only 
three  subjects  are  required  for  the  Pass  B.A.  exami- 
nation, and  the  students  have  their  choice  of  several 
subjects.  (See  Calendar  for  1901,  p.  69.)  They  choose 
the  group  and  subjects  that  are  known  to  be  for  the 
time  being  most  leniently  marked,  and  as  only  33 
per  cent,  marks  are  required  on  easy  papers,  with 
compensation  for  deficiencies  down  to  even  12  per 
cent,  if  there  be  double  excess  on  the  other  side,  as 
I explained  in  my  oral  evidence,  it  is  very  easy  tor 
them  to  pass.  They  seem  to  have  prepared  for  their 
B.A.  examination  by  private  study  or  by  private  tutor 
although  they  have  had  two  years'  training  from  us 
leading  up  towards  that  examination. 

To  allow  students  to  prepare  for  the  lower  Uni- 
versity examination  by  private  study,  and  to  require 
them  to  come  to  lectures  for  the  Degree  examination 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  very  unfair  to  us,  besides 
doing  the  students  very  little  good.  It  frequently 
happens  that  a student  does  come  to  us  in  his  or  her 
second  year  who  has  prepared  elsewhere  for  the  First 
University  Examination.  I almost  invariably  find 
that  I have  to  write  on  the  compositions  of  such  stu- 
dents almost  every  correction  that  I wrote  on  those  of 
the  first  year  students  of  the  previous  year,  and  that 
they  almost  require  two  years’  teaching  in  one.  If 
such  students  only  joined  us  in  the  third  year  their 
defects  would  have  become,  in  most  instances,  inve- 
terate, and  little  could  be  done  with  them. 

With  regard  to  my  suggestion  that  if  private  tutors 
are  thought  to  have  acquired  vested  interests  it  would 
be  better  to  compensate  them — I have  heard  it  ob- 
jected that  the  claimants  might  be  very  numerous. 
I think  the  number  would  be  definite  and  very  limited. 
No  one  who  had  not  settled  down  into  that  business 
with  the  apparent  intention  of  making  it  his  life- 
work  would  have  a claim,  I think ; and  the  amount 
claimed  by  each  claimant  might  be  checked  by  the 
Calendar  returns.  These  returns  are  probably  more 
correct  in  the  case  of  private  tutors  than  in  most 
cases ; the  tutor  might,  however,  put  forward  evidence 
to  correct  any  return  that  might  be  unfavourable  to 
himself. 

2?e  the  Memorandum  agreed  upon  by  the  Corporate 
Body  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  at  a meeting  held 
on  the  4th  March,  1902,  and  ordered  to  be  laid  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  University  Education  in 
Ireland,  and  my  Summary  of  Evidence,  Section  3, 
which  ran  as  follows  : — “ To  speak  upon  the  question 
of  the  foundation  of  assistantships  in  .'connection  with 
the  various  Professorial  Chairs  .in  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast.” 

I entered  my  protest  against  the  second  paragraph 
of  Section  7 of  the  Memorandum  above  referred  to. 


3.  A Fellowship  or  Studentship  is  usually  given  for  j30CDMBtPrg; 
a definite  term  of  years,  and  usually  a rather  long  VII. 
term  (e.  g. , five  years).  Hence  when  the  College  — 
happens  upon  a good  man  it  loses  him  at  the  end  of 

this  definite  term,  and  gets  a new  man  who  may  not 
be  so  good,  while  if  it  gets  an  inefficient  man  it  is 
usually  burdened  with  him  for  the  whole  length  of 
his  term,  any  condition  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. For  the  Governing  Body  would  be  slow  to 
dismiss  for  inefficiency  where  the  post  was  partly  a 
prize  already  won.  It  could  more  readily  dismiss  an 
assistant  who  held  from  session  to  session,  and  who 
could  even  be  dismissed  without  any  cause  stated. 

In  the  case  of  a Fellow  or  Student  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  assert  inefficiency  before  the  Governing  Body 
could  dismiss  him,  and  my  experience  of  Governing 
Bodies  enables  me  to  assert  that  scarcely  one  man  in 
seven  would  propose  to  do  so,  at  the  risk  of  a law- 
suit, however  clear  might  be  the  case. 

4.  The  examination  would  practically  limit  the  ap- 
pointment to  our  own  students,  for,  even  if  eligible, 
good  men  will  not  come  from  a distance  to  take  their 
chance  in  an  examination  to  gain  the  right  of  teach- 
ing at  a salary  which  will  not  in  any  case  be  very 
large.  And  it  would  be  a disadvantage_ to  limit  our- 
selves to  our  own  students.  Their  claims  to  assist- 
antsliips  would  in  any  case  receive  very  favourable 
consideration,  and  that  is  quite  sufficient. 

5.  A man  might  win  the  appointment  and  yet  be 
ill-qualified:  to  teach— he  might  be  almost  deaf,  al- 
most blind,  a stammerer,  or  extremely  nervous. 

[As  a matter  of  fact  a man  almost  blind  was  a can- 
didate some  years  ago  for  the  Royal  University,  Ire- 
land, Junior  Fellowship  in  Classics.  He  wrote  so 
slowly  and  in  such  a large  hand  that  he  did  not  win 
it,  though  much  of  his  work  (and  as  far  as  I remem- 
ber all  of  his  work,  so  far  as  it  went)  was  decidedly 
the  best  sent  in.  The  secretaries  in  conversation  ex- 
pressed doubts  as  to  whether  he  would  be  able  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  tenure  even  if  he  won  the 
prize]. 

6.  The  pay  can  scarcely  be  very  high.  Hence,  if  a 
Fellow  or  Student  were  very  competent  he  might  very 
possibly  gain  a better  post  and  leave  us  before  his 
term  of  tenure  had  expired,  and  in  the  middle  of  a 
session  it  might  be.  We  should  then  have  to  wait, 
with  College  work  at  a standstill,  until  the  next  ex- 
amination time  came  round,  whereas  an  assistant 
could  he  replaced  at  once. 

7.  An  assistant  is  usually  a man  who  intends  to 
make  teaching  his  profession.  Such  a man  is  apt  to 
give  his  energy  and  thought  to  his  work.  But  a Fellow 
or  Stuldent  holding  for  a term  of  years  has  to  consider 
what  he  is  to  do  when  that  term  expires.  He  is  very 
commonly  a student  of  Law  or  Theology,  or  of  some 
other  subject,  and  in  that  case  his  heart'  is  not  m the., 
work  of  teaching. 

8.  If  it  should  be  proposed  to  award  Fellowships 
or  Studentships  without  examination,  and  in  fact  to 
make  the  appointments  just  as  appointments  to  as- 
sistantships are  made,  nothing  whatever  is  gained 
by  calling  the  successful  candidates  Fellows  or  Stu- 
dents instead  of  assistants. 


Every  consideration  is  in  favour  of  Assistantships 
as  against  Fellowships  or  Studentships  to  provide 
men  to  assist  Professors  'by  lecturing  or  performing 
tutorial  work. 

1.  Fellowships  and  Studentships  are  usually 
awarded  by  examination.  The  winner  of  a prize  by 
examination  is  very  apt  to  think  that  when  he  has 
won  the  prize  his  work  is  done,  and  this  is  so  even 
though  he  may  have  won  it  on  the  understanding  that 
he  must  teach  during  tenure. 


9.  The  salary  in  the  case  of  a Classical  Assistant 
should  be  about  £300  per  annum.  It  seems  to  be 
held  that  good  men  can  be  secured  for  about  £150  in 
most  subjects,  but  a high  first-class  man  of  Cam- 
bridge or  Oxford  cannot  be  secured  for  less  than  £300 
(as  a rule),  and  no  man  of  inferior  qualifications  to 
these  would  be  a good  teacher  of  Classics.  A limited, 
knowledge  may  enable  a man  to  teach  in  many  sub- 
jects up  to  a certain  point,  but  a man  cannot  teach 
a language  properly,  even  to  junior  classes,  unless  he 
has  a masterly  knowledge  of  the  language. 


[The  position  of  the  Junior  Fellows  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Dublin,  is  not  analogous,  for  they  hold  a per- 
manent appointment,  and  have  their  reputation  to 
make  as  teachers  and  scholars  with  a view  to  securing 
further  appointments]. 

2.  Many  good  men,  who  would  apply  for  au  ap- 
pointment to  an  assistantship,  will  not  enter  for  an 
examination. 


Be  my  Summary  of  Evidence,  Section  5,  which  ran 
as  follows: — “To  refer  very  briefly  to  the  question  of 
Halls  of  Residence  for  the  students  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Belfast." 

Residence  in  a Hall  is  not  an  unmixed  good  for  a 
student,  even  if  it  be  no  more  expensive,  or  even  less 
expensive,  than  residence  in  a quiet  lodging.  It 
would  not,  I presume,  be  made  compulsory  m any 
3K  2 
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Documbnts.  case-  **  i*  wero  not  compulsory  it  would  be  necej- 
VII.  8ary  to  hold  out  inducements  to  students  to  enter. 

Those  students  who  do  not  live  with  relatives  are 
chiefly  kept  from  going  to  more  ancient  Universities 
by  the  fact  that  living  is  cheaper  here,  and  railway 
and  steamboat  fares  are  saved.  They  are  not  by  any 
means  so  poor  as  some  witnesses  seemed  to  think 
them,  but  as  a general  rule  they  require  to  live 
economically,  and  if  anything  be  done  to  increase  the 
cost  of  living  the  College  will  undoubtedly  suffer. 


Some  of  my  colleagues  believe  that  the  Government 
are  now  in  a spending  humour,  and  prepared  to  dip 
very  deep  into  the  taxpayer’s  pocket.  If  this  be  so, 
L as  a taxpayer,  object,  but  if  we  are  to  have  these 
Halls  I wish  to  have  them  on  a working  basis.  The 
following  items  of  expenditure  would  in  that  case  be 
involved  : — Salaries  for  a tutor  or  superintendent  for 
each,  a matron,  housemaids,  scullerymaids,  cook  or 
coiflrs,  porter  or  porters,  boots ; provision  for  heating, 
lighting,  cleansing,  and  insuring,  and  for  laundry 
work ; wages  for  a seamstress ; a large  fund  to  meet 
the  annual  deficit,  for  no  student  should  be  charged 
more  than  the  amount  for  which  he  could  live  by 
strict  economy  in  a cheap  lodging  in  Belfast.  The 
Board  of  Works  would,  I presume,  glaze  and  repair. 
There  would  be  a large  initial  outlay  for  build- 
mg,  fitting,  and  furnishing  each  Hall,  and  there 
ought  to  be  a very  substantial  reserve  fund  to  meet 
the  cost  of  renewals  of  furniture,  &c.,  and  to  provide 
for  peculations  on  the  part  of  the  servants. 


Halls  are  asked  for,  not  a single  Hall.  Fr0lll  ,, 
views  expressed  by  some  of  your  witnesses,  I thint 
that  the  idea  is  to  separate  the  students  accnH^T 
to  creed.  As  there  were  240  Presbyterians  in  Qu!w 
College,  Belfast,  in  1900-1,  a Hall  of  some  size  miBh 
be  filled  with  Presbyterians  if  the  arrangements  abo 
indicated  were  made.  Out  of  sixty-one  Protest  t 
Episcopalians  it  is  doubtful  if  twenty  would  be  avail1 
able  for  residence  in  a HaU.  Out  of  twenty  Methodiah 
it  is  not  likely  that  more  than  five  or  six  would  liv» 
in  the  Methodist  Hall.  But  superintendence,  service 
&c.,  would  be  necessary  all  the  same.  ’ 

The  noMubsmbing  Presbyterians  are  ngioMi 
along  with  the  Presbyterians  in  the  President’s  Be- 
P?1*-  T,heAr  number  is  probably  not  greater  Hum  Bat 
of  the  Methodists. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  a Roman  Catholic  Hall  k 
contemplated,  or  not.  There  were  eighteen  Roman 
Catholics  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  in  1900-L 

The  Methodist,  non-subscribing  Presbyterian  and 
Roman  Catholic  Halls  would  probably  be  coinpara, 
tively  quiet  Halls,  if  the  servants  could  be  kept  in 
order.  * 

The  result  then  is  that  if  the  Government  will 
spend  a large  amount  of  money  it  may  induce  a sec- 
tion of  our  students  to  reside  in  Halls ; but  any 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  putting  any  expense  whatever  upon 
the  students  beyond  the  cost  of  living  in  town  lock- 
ings will  have  the  effect  of  emptying  the  Halls. 
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Document  put  in  by  Mrs.  Byers,  Principal,  Victoria  College,  Belfast. 

Tables  showing  the  Successes  gained  at  the  Examinations  of  the  Royal  University  op 
Ireland  by  Women  Students  educated  at  Women’s  Colleges. 


(See  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Byers,  p.  63.) 


(1.) 

Return  showing  the  Number  of  Students  from  Victoria  College,  Belfast,  and  Alexandra  College, 
Dublin,  who  passed  Examinations  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland, 
during  the  period  1891-1900. 

Victoria  College,  Belfast. 
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(3.) 

Return  showing  the  Number  of  Women  Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  who  Graduated  in  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland  from  different  Colleges  during  the  years  1891—1900. 


Document  put  in  by  Alexander  Dempsey,  Esq.,  M.D, 

Inaugural  Address  on  the  Irish  University.  Question,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the 
Catholtc  Club,  Belfast,  on  January  18th,  1897,  by  Alexander  Dempsey,  M.D. 


(See  the  evidence  of 

My  Lord  Bishop,  Rev.  Faihers,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men— 

To-night,  at  the  request  of  his  Lordship  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  this  dub,  I have  the  honour  to  direct  your 
attention  bo  the  question  of  higher  education  as  it  affects 
the  Catholics  of  this  country,  and  I beg  moat  respect- 
fully to.  thank  his  Lordship  and  the  Committee  for  this 
distinction  they  have  conferred  upon  me. 

We  Catholics  hold  that  justice  has  not  been  done  to 
us  in  this  most  important  matter,  and  what  is  more, 
that  no  honest  attempt  has  ever  been  made  by  any 
English  Government  to  do  full  justice  to  our  claims. 
The  policy  of  the  Government  regarding  the  higher 
education  of  Catholics,  as  in  other  things,  has  been 
starvation  or  surrender — a choice  between  ignoranc.e  or 
perversion.  It  is  no  discredit  to  us,  but  quite  the 
contrary , that  we  have  chosen  to  remain  as  we  are,  the 
poorest  and  least  prosperous  citizens  in  the  community 
rather  than  give  up  or  run  the  risk  of  losing  one  iota 
of  that  faith  our  fathers  suffered  so  much  to  transmit  to 
Us-  Is  it  not,  on  the  other  hand,  intolerable  tyranny, 
well  as  exceedingly  disgraceful  to  the  wealthy, 
educated  Protestants  of  Ireland,  that  we  should  have 
10  P^y  out  of  our  poverty  for  their  education,  while  we 
am  left  to  educate  ourselves?  The  grievances  we 
laboured  under  in  Primary  Education  were  more  readily 
acknowledged  and  have  been  to  a large  extent  remedied, 
aD(~,m  Intermediate  Education  we  have  got  an  instal- 
ment of  justice.  But  in  University  Education,  though 
Me  disabilities  we  suffer  under  have  been  from  time  to 
une  admitted  by  statesmen  of  various  shades  of  political 
fought,  no  satisfactory  effort  has  been  made  to  remove 
caem.  Notwithstanding  the  liberal  and  generous  pro- 
. essions  made  by.  prominent  English  politicians  in  and 


Dr.  Dempsey,  p.  67.) 

out  of  office,  the  Government  have  resolutely  declined 
to  concede  full  justice  in  this  matter,  and  their  re- 
fusal can  only  be  explained  by  a disinclination  to  afford 
Catholics  the  means  of  fitting  themselves  for  the  higher 
positions  and  walks  in  life.  Anyone  who  ambitions 
social  position  or  influence  or  desires  appointment  in 
the  public  service  or  preferment  of  any  kind  must  have 
a liberal  education.  It  is  difficult  nowadays  to  exclude 
Catholics  as  such  from  the  higher  offices  and  positions- 
when  they  are  otherwise  properly  qualified.  It  can  be 
done  more  effectually  and  without  any  show  of  bigotry 
by  withholding  the  means  of  qualifying  them,  or,  what- 
is  the  same  thing,  by  offering  them  a means  which  they 
cannot  accept.  Any  attempts  hitherto  made  to  give  to- 
Catholics  the  advantages  of  University  Education,  so  far 
from  being  successful,  have  been,  in  some  respects, 
positively  injurious.  For,  by  -the  establishment  of  the 
Queen’s  University,  Catholics,  owing  to  their  attitude 
towards  it,  lost  the  friendly  co-operation  and  alliance 
of  Presbyterians  on  other  questions^  notably  that  of  the 
land.  The  Queen’s  University  suited  the  Presbyterians 
to  perfection,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  Belfast 
College  they  availed  themselves  of  its  advantages  to  the 
fullest  extent,  with  the  result  that  their  relationship 
to  the  ascendancy  party  became  less  hostile  and  the 
divergence  between  them  and  Catholics  more 
accentuated.  University  Education  was  brought  so  well 
within  the  reach  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  that  the 
sons  of  middle-class  farmers  and  of  people  of  very 
moderate  means  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
That  religious  body  in  consequence,  whose  social  status 
had  been  much  the  same  as  Catholics,  became  more 
prosperous  end  wealthy.  This  prosperity  has  con- 
tinued, until  now  they  occupy  a position  of  solid 
strength.  . They  hold  a large  share  in  the  official 
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_ appointments  in  the  country,  in  the  public  services 

abroad.,  in  the  medical  service  of  the  army  and  navy, 
_ while  the  Poor-law  medical  appointments,  particularly 
an  Ulster,  are  almost  entirely  in  their  bands.  Both 
branches  of  the  legal  profession  are  stocked  with  Pres- 
byterians in  lucrative  practice,  and  many  of  the  judge- 
ships, county  and  higlier,  are  held  by  Presbyterians 
educated  at  the  Queen’s  College.  It  is  impossible  fully 
to  estimate  the  direct  and  indirect  benefits  which  have 
flowed  to  them  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  advantages 
of  higher  education  placed  as  it  has  been  at  their  very 
doors.  The  Queen’s  Colleges  of  Cork  and  Galway  have 
In  like  manner,  contributed  to  the  prosperity  and  ad- 
vancement of  Protestants  in  the  respective  provinces 
in  which  they  are  located. 

The  benefits  conferred  by  the  Belfast  Queen’s  College 
have  operated  upon  the  commercial  as  well  as  the  pro- 
fessional life  of  this  province.  The  great  prosperity  of 
Belfast  may,  to  a certain  extent,  be  attributed  to  the 
better  knowledge  of  science  which  has  been  spread 
around  by  it,  and  of  its  application  to  industrial  pur- 
suits. The  higher  educational  standard  generally  which 
a University  College  in  a centre  of  population  contri- 
butes to  establish  must  be  particularly  helpful  at  the 
present  time  to  commercial  prosperity.  Steam  and 
electricity  have  brought  the  world  so  close  together 
that  the  whole  system  of  business  and  trading  must  have 
been  considerably  changed.  I should  say  there 
never  was  a time  when  wide  general  information  was 
more  essential  for  commercial  success  than  the  present. 
A knowledge  of  the  history,  condition,  and  products  of 
the  different  countries  of  the  world,  and  of  the  causes 
likely  to  affect  markets  and  prices,  must  give  the  posses- 
sor of  it  a marked  advantage  over  one  who  is  ignorant 
of  these  matters.  All  these  advantages,  the  people  of 
Ulster  in  touch  and  in  sympathy  with  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege,. have  Lad,  and  there  is  no  doubt  they  have  turned 
them  to  good  account.  Because  of  their  better  educa- 
tion they  have  been  more  in  the  swim,  of  modern  pro- 
gress than  Catholics,  and  through  their  associations  for 
mutual  and  material  advancement  they  have  been  en- 
abled to  utilise  the  knowledge  of  their  different  mem- 
bers for  the  benefit  of  alL  It  is,  therefore,  I think, 
impossible  to  estimate  how  much  we  have  lost  and  how 
much  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  have  gained  by  our 
being  deprived  of  a system  of  higher  education  of  which 
wo  could  have  availed.  In  this  matter,  as  in  other 
things,  the  Protestants  have  had  a monopoly,  and  their 
greater  prosperity  lias  been  due  to  it. 

The  Intermediate  Education  Act,  has,  no  doubt,  ad- 
vanced considerably  the  general  education  of  Catholics, 
and  with  excellent  results.  At  the  same  time  the 
operation  of  this  Act  has  also  made  more  manifest  the 
injustice  which  Catholics  suffer  with  regard  to  higher 
education.  The  Catholic  youth  who  has  completed  the 
Intermediate  course  discovers  that  further  progress  in 
learning  for  him  is  beset  with  many  difficulties,  while 
Athe  avenues  to  higher  knowledge  for  his  Protestant 
fellow-competitor  are  made  more  easy  and  pleasant. 
To  pursue  his  studies  for  a University  degree  in  Arts 
he  must  offend  against  his  conscience  and  the  teachings 
of  his  Church,  or  submit  to  plod  along  at  great  incon- 
venience, without  the  aid  and  encouragement  held  out 
to  those  who  are  of  a different  religion.  The  taste 
for  further  knowledge,  acquired  by  the  studies  of  the 
Intermediate  course,  cannot  be  gratified  except  at  a 
sacrifice  of  principle  or  at  a great  pecuniary  cost.  He 
is  lifted  up,  as  it  were,  so  as  to  obtain  a glimpse  of  the 
Land  of  Promise  ; but  he  is  not  encouraged  to  enter  and 
partake  of  its  milk  and  honey.  These  luxuries  are 
reserved  for  the  favoured  and  pampered  class?  Why 
should  this  be?  Why  should  this  favouritism  be  shown 
to  any  one  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects?  Why 
should  the  Catholic  youth  who  has  borne  himself  well 
in  the  Intermediate  course,  who  has  been  in  the  van 
of  the  fight,  who  has  won  honours,  decorations,  and 
, be  obliged,  before  receiving  higher  promotion,  to 
submit  to  the  degradation  of  dishonourable  and  unfair 
conditions,  or  retire  from  the  service  altogether,  whilst 
his  less  capable  Protestant  opponent  has  promotion  and 
rewards  literally  forced  upon  him  ? It  is  the  ban  on 
our  religion,  and  because  of  it  the  avenues  of  higher 
education  are  shut  against  us.  Is  this  to  continue,  year 
after  year,  and  decade  after  decade?  And  are  we  mean- 
while to  content  ourselves  with  mild  protests  and  aca- 
demic resolutions  that  are  barren  of  results?  Is  there 
u serious  grievance,  or  is  there  not?  Is  there  a question 
of  conscience,  or  is  there  not?  I ask  the  Protestants 
and  Presbyterians  of  Ireland  to  answer  these  questions  • 
and  I take  their  answer,  not  from  their  theory,  but 
from  their  uniform  and  constant  practice.  Why  was 


Trinity  College,  from  its  very  foundation,  safe-guarded 
against  the  so-called  heresies  of  Rome  by  excludinn 
Catholic  Professors  and  Fellows  from  appointment  in 
it  ? Because  the  Protestant  Church  objected  to  place  the 
Protestant  student  under  a Catholic  teacher,  lest  he 
might  be  perverted  by  his  teaching,  or  injured  in  his 
faith.  Why  was  the  Board  of  National  Education  made 
mainly  Protestant,  if  not  to  protect  and  safeguard  the' 
faith  of  the  Protestants  attending  schools  under  its  con- 
trol ? In  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  in  the  Model  Schools 
though  not  explicitly  stated,  the  greatest  care  was  taken 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  slightest  injury  being 
done  to  the  faith  of  any  Protestant  student  or  child  at- 
tending any  of  these  several  institutions.  The  personnel 
of  the  teaching  staff  was  formed  in  such  a way  that  the 
entire  atmosphere  of  these  institutions  should  have  a 
distinct  and  overpowering  Protestant  flavour.  Take  the 
staff  of  teachers  of  any  of  these  institutions  as  an  ex- 
ample. Trinity  College  Professors,  as  I have  already 
mentioned,  were,  until  very  recently,  as  a matter  of 
law,  all  Protestants.  The  vast  majority  of  the  Queen's 
College  staffs  of  Professors,  no  matter  where  located 
were,  and  are,  Protestant.  Queen’s  College,  Galway, 
for  a short  time  after  its  establishment,  bad  not  so  dis- 
tinct a tinge  of  Protestantism  ; hurt  it  was  scarcely 
expected  to  have,  and  was  not  intended  for  Protestants. 
But  this  state  of  things  only  lasted  a few  years.  To- 
day, out  of  seventeen  Professors,  only  three  are  Catho- 
lics, and  on  its  administrative  staff  there  is  not  a single 
Catholic.  This,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  fact — contrary 
to  what  was  anticipated — that  the  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents are  Protestants,  and  their  faith  requires  to  be  pro- 
tected, and  their  sentiments  in  this  matter  respected. 
In  Belfast  College,  where  the  Presbyterian  element 
prevailed,  the  staff  of  Professors  were  avowedly  selected 
to  satisfy  local  sentiment. 

But  if  we  leave  the  Queen’s  Colleges  and  the  Model 
School’s  and  come  to  the  Primary  Schools,  we  are 
furnished  with  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the 
conscientious  objection,  nob  of  Episcopalians,  but  of 
Dissenters,  to  lmve  their  children  educated  in  any  school 
where  there  might  be  the  slightest  suspicion  of  inter- 
ference with  their  faith.  In  Ulster,  where  the 
strongest  advocates  of  mixed  education  are  to  be  found, 
there  are  no  Primary  Schools  in  which  it  could  really 
be  said  that  mixed  education  is  in  operation.  An 
Episcopalian  or  Presbyterian  cliild  in  a school  under 
Catholic  management  is  a rara  avis.  Where  such 
occurs,  there  is  no  Protestant  school  within  reach. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  ap- 
pointed in  1868,  to  inquire  into  the  National  School 
system,  and  presided  over  by  the  Earl  of  Fowis,  there 
were  3,821  National  Schools  in  Ireland,  having  a mixed 
attendance  of  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Of  these 
schools,  there  were  450  in  which  the  Protestant  minority 
consisted  of  1 — that  is,  450  National  Schools,  situated 
in  different  localities  throughout  the  country,  and  under 
Catholic  management,  gave  evidence  of  the  strong  be- 
lief of  Protestants  in  mixed  education,  by  having  only 
one  of  them  on  the  rolls  in  each  450  school  districts. 
There  were  376  where  the  Protestant  minority  con- 
sisted of  2 ; there  were  280  where  the  Protestant  min- 
ority consisted  of  3 ; there  were  1,912  where  the  Protes- 
tant minority  did  not  exceed  9.  I am  not  quoting  the 
Protestant  schools  under  Protestant  management.  That 
has  got  nothing  to  do  with  my  present  argument. 
What  I want  to  show  is,  that  Protestants,  who  are 
always  insisting  that  mixed  education  is  the  proper  thing 
for  this  country,  when  it  comes  to  a matter  of  practice 
act  very  differently.  What  they  evidently  mean  by  non- 
denomination al  education  is  that  the  teachers  should  be 
all  Protestants,  but  the  scholars  composed  of  members  of 
all  denominations.  The  Powia  Commission  Report  was 
issued  in  1870,  and,  though  the  state  of  things  quoted 
therein  was  not  favourable  to  Protestant  practical  be- 
lief in  mixed  education,  it  is  much  less  so  now.  The 
number  of  schools  in  Ireland  under  Protestant  manage- 
ment, and  attended  exclusively  by  Protestant  children, 
is  year  by  year  increasing.  In  1867  there  were,  for 
instance,  196  such  schools  ; in  1888  there  were  901 ; 
and  the  average  attendance  respectively  in  those  years 
were  20,027  and  95,004,  showing,  at  all  events,  a dis- 
tinct progress  of  opinion  in  favour  of  schools  under  their 
own  control.  In  1890  the  number  of  children  attending 
these  exclusively  Protestant  schools  went  up  to  98,686. 

Why  is  there  so  great  care  taken  in  the  selection  of 
schools?  Why  do  Protestants  not  send  their  children 
freely  to  Catholic  schools,  seeing  they  profess  to  be  m 
favour  of  mixed  education?  How  many  Protestant 
children  are  attending  the  schools  under  Catholic 
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management  at  present  in  Belfast?  It  may  be  said  that 
the  matter  is  different  in  University  Education.  We 
■annot  apply  the  same  test  to  University  Colleges,  be- 
1 use  there  are  none  under  Catholic  control  able  to 
offer  the  inducements  held  out  by  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
and  Trinity  College.  It  has  been  frequently  complained 
of  that  the  students  from  the  Catholic  University  Medi- 
cal School,  who  have  carried  away  a large  percentage  of 
the  honours  at  the  Royal  University  examinations,  have 
been  enabled  to  do  so  because  the  majority  of  their 
professors  are  also  examiners  in  the  University.  How 
many  Protestant  students  has  the  fact  complained  of 
attracted  to  the  Catholic  University  Medical  School? 
There  is  no  reason  for  this  exclusiveness,  except  that 
Presbyterians,  as  well  as  Catholics  and  Episcopalians, 
are  really  and  sincerely  denominationalisis  in  practice, 
and  have  a rooted  objection  to  have  their  children 
educated  by  anybody  except  a member  of  their  own 
faith  There  is  in  reality  no  such  thing  as  mixed  educa- 
tion in  this  country  where  it  can  be  got  rid  of ; and  it 
I,.  n(>  means  appears  that  those  who  profess  to  be  in 
favour  of  it  are  honest  and  sincere.  These  professions 
arc  made  srith  the  object  of  perpetuating  a monopoly  of 
Government  grants,  and  of  all  the  advantages  that  How 
therefrom.  We  find  in  Ulster  the  strongest  advocates 
of  mixed  education,  and  it  is  a strange  thing  that  in  no 
part  of  Ireland  is  there  so  much  exclusiveness,  bigotry, 
and  real  denominationalism  practised,  while  so  many 
opportunities  are  afforded  of  acting  up  to  their  profes- 
sions. Might  not  one  imagine  that  where  the  mixing 
of  children  of  different  denominations  at  schools  is  fo 
much  admired  that  a Catholic  would  occasionally  he 
found  occupying  a seat  at  one  of  our  local  boards? 
They  say  the  great  advantage  of  a.  mixed  education  is 
to  break  down  religious  prejudices.  Why  don’t  those 
who  believe  so  much  in  its  efficacy  for  tins  purpose  set 
a good  example  and  pub  it  in  practice?  In  no  sphere 
or  relation  in  life  can  we  find  amongst  the  Protestant 
community  of  Ulster  the  least  practical  evidence  of  tlieir 
desire  to  mux  freely  with  Catholics  and  to  admit  them  to 
equal  rights  and  privileges  with  themselves.  It  is  said 
there  is  no  barrier  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  to  the  free 
participation  of  Catholics  in  all  the  privileges  which  they 
themselves  enjoy.  But  although  Cork  and  Galway  Col- 
leges are  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  Catholicity  the 
atmosphere  lias  ever  been  distinctly  Protestant.  The 
Belfast  College  is  markedly  so,  notwithstanding  that- 
the  population  of  Ulster  is  almost  one-lia.f  Catholic. 
For  many  years  there  has  been  only  one  Catholic  on  the 
staff.  This  condition  of  things  is  not  a matter  of 
chance,  because  not  many  years  ago,  when  a Conserva- 
tive Government  was  in  office,  and  a chair  fell  vacant, 
a Catholic  candidate  presented  himself  who,  from,  stand- 
ing and  ability,  had  pre-eminent  qualifications  for  the 
position.  Yet  he  was  not  appointed,  and  the  reason 
assigned  privately,  I understand,  was  that  the  College 
was  Presbyterian,  and  the  Government  desired  to  have 
it  continued  on  these  lines.  That  this  is  a correct 
statement  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  a speec 
delivered  at  Partick  about  that  time.  In  the  course  ot 
his  speech  he  said. — “ I had  a letter  the  other  day  from 
the  head  of  that  College  (the  Belfast  Queens  College). 
He  pointed  out  to  me,  and  pointed  out  to  me  truly , 
that  good  as  the  work  was  which  they  were  doing,  they 
required  more  public  help  before  they  could  effectively 
carry  out  all  the  work  which  they  are  capable  of  doin^. 
I had  to  reply  to  it,  and  I was  most  anxious  to  do  some- 
thing for  Belfast  and  the  great  Presbyterian  interests 
which  are  involved  in  Belfast,  but  it  was  abso  u e y 
impossible  for  me,  with  decency,  to  go  to  the 
Commons  and  say,  ‘ I want  £3,000  or  £4,000  a year 

for  the  Presbyterians  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast-, 

I accompanied  it  with  some  proposal  to  meet  t e ev  i 
greater  interests  of  the  rest  of  Ireland.  I think 
makes  it  pretty  plain,  whatever  the  local  people  y 
say  to  the  contrary,  that  the  present  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  all  events,  believes  thatthe  Bel- 
fast College  is  a Presbyterian  institution.  When  tms 
admission  of  sectarianism  is  made  regarding  he  as 
College  by  Mr  Balfour,  and  when,  at  the  same  time, 
vre  take  his  other  statements  regarding  Trinity  Goueg  , 
it  goes  a long  way  to  establish  the  practical  existence  or 
denominationalism  in  higher  education  in  this  country. 
In  the  same  speech  of  Mr.  Balfour,  which  I have i al- 
ready quoted,  we  also  find  the  following : — - It  ca”n. 
be  denied,  and  I for  one  will  not  affect  to  regret 
that  by  its  composition  Trinity.  College  m now  what  rc 
haa  been  always,  a Protestant  institution  in  its  ge 
flavour  and  complexion.  I believe  not  seven  per  cen  • 
of  the  students  are  Roman  Catholics.  Every  Sunday 
in  the  College  chapel  services  of  the  late  Established 


Church  of  Ireland  are  worthily  celebrated ; and  the  DjcuMBNTS> 
theological  eliairs,  which  have  done  such  good  service,  ix. 

if  I might,  venture  to  pass  a judgment  o-n  such  matters,  — 

in  the  advance  of  sound  and  learned  religion,  are  filled, 
and  necessarilv  filled,  by  members  of  the  late 
Established  Church  of  Ireland.  . . • You  cannot 

ignore  the  fact  . . . that-  the  whole  current  of 
thought  in  such  an  institution  is  and  must  be  antagonis- 
tic to  the  current  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
large  majority  of  the  Irish  people.”  Yet  the  Presby- 
terian advocates  of  mixed  education  insist  that-  we  have 
no  grievance  in  this  matter,  and  that  the  Catholics,  of 
Ulster  should  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which 
the  Belfast  College  offers.  Suppose  for  a moment  that 
matters  were  reversed  in  the  case  of  the  Belfast  College, 
that  instead  of  having  a Presbyterian  clergyman  as  Pre- 
sident a Catholic  priest  occupied  the  position,  and  that 
all  the  Professors,  with  the  exception  of  one,  were 
Catholic  instead  of  Protestant,  would  the  Presbyterians 
of  Ulster  be  satisfied  with  tire  arrangement?  Would 
any  sane  man  say,  with  the  hope  of  being  believed, 
that-  the  Presbyterians  would  fill  its  halls  all  the  same 
as  they  do  now?  They  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 

They  would  raise  such  an  agitation  that  no  Government 
could  refuse  to  remedy  there  grievance  forthwith.  And 
tlieir  grievance  would  be  nothing  compared  to  what  the 
Catholics  have  endured,  in  a more  glaring  form,  for 
the  past  forty  years,  and  which  they  probab.y  will  have 
to  endure  for 'a  further  period  unless  they  assume  a 
more  earnest  and  energetic  attitude  in  pressing  this 
question  upon  the  attention  of  the  Government.  It  is 
not  because  there  is  any  lack  of  interest  or  enthusiasm 
on-  the  part  of  the  people  in  this  matter.  The  disad- 
vantages and  injustice  under  which  we  labour  in  higher 
education  have  been  always  acutely  felt,  and  when  an 
opportunity  lias  been  afforded  of  giving  expression  to 
those  feelings  it  has  always  been  availed  of.  Nearly 
twenty  years  ago  one  of  the  largest,  most  representative, 
and  enthusiastic  meetings  of  Catholics  ever  held  in  Bel- 
fast was  on  the  Education  Question,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  late  Dr.  Dorrian.  Father  Hamill,  p.p.,  of 
Whiteliouse,  and  I were  secretaries  to  the  meeting.  Reso- 
lutions of  a strong  and  comprehensive  character  were 
passed,  which  we  forwarded  to  all  the  leading  states- 
men of  the  time.  The  tone  and  character  of  the  meet- 
ing was  most  determined,  and  the  feeling  of  injustice 
at  the  manner  in  which  we  were  treated  was  most  in- 
tense. Yet  from  that  day  to  this  no  public  meeting 
has  been  called,  though  the  grievances  we  laboured 
under  then  continue  to  be  felt  as  keenly  as  ever,  the 
same  apparent  -apathy  has  been  exhibited  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland.  This  is  not  the  w;ay  to  compel  a reluctant 
Government  ta  redress  our  grievances.  It  was  not  by 
such  a policy  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  obtained  the 
concessions  they  have  got  up  to-  the  present.  Nor  weie- 
any  of  the  reforms  obtained  effected  by  means  of  such 
half-hearted  agitation.  At  all  events  tins  question 
should  now  be  pressed  to  the  front,  and  if  the  profes- 
sions of  the  present  Government  mean  anything,  they 
have  the  power  now  to  do  simple  justice  to  the  Catho- 
lics of  this  country  on  a question  on  which,  their  leaders 
admit  we  have  a real  grievance. 

The  Government  at  present  could  afford  to  disregard 
the  Liberal  and  Radical  opposition,  seeing  that  they 
have  a majority  of  150  of  their  own,  and  a solid  vote  of 
eighty  more  from  the  Irish  Party,  whose  support,  no 
doubt,  could  be  relied  upon  if  the  Bill  were  a good  and 
generous  measure,  giving  equality  of  endowments  to 
Catholics  with  their  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  It 
would  be  futile  of  the  Government  to  propose  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question  on  any  other  basis.  If  our  claims 
were  made  retrospective,  as  they  ought  to  be,  consider- 
ing the  advantages  we  have  been  deprived-  of  for  so 
many  years,  they  would  amount  to  a large  sum.  Uur 
grievance  being  admitted,  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
wionged  in  the  past,  to  a degree  that  no  money  endow- 
ment could  now  compensate  for,  should  obtain  for  us 
a liberal  and  generous  settlement.  . ,,  _ 

There  has  been  a good  deal  of  discussion  in  the  Press 
from  time  to  time  as  to  what  would  satisfy  us  m this 
matter.  His  Grace,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  who  has 
been  most  active  on  this  question,  and  who  has  put 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  under  a deep  debt  of  gratitude 
for  his  powerful  advocacy  of  their  tiaams  in  the  matter 
of  higher  education,  has,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
see,  very  wisely  refrained  from  recommending  any  par- 
ticular scheme.  He  has  contented  himself,  wisely,  I 
think,  considering  his  responsible  position,  with  the 
pronouncement  that  no  settlement  wffich  does  not  grant 
equality,  in  its  true  sense  will  satisfy  . Catholic  claims. 

With  that  demand  all  Catholics,  I think,  are  in  full 
3 L 
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;s  agreement.  I will  not  attempt  to  explain  or  interpret 
’ what  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  means  by  equality,  but 
having  no  official  responsibility  I may  venture  to  state 
what,  to  my  mind,  would  be  equality  in  higher  educa- 
tion in  Ireland.  Trinity  College  is  admitted  to  be  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a Protestant  Episcopalian 
institution.  It  satisfies  the  requirements  of  that  re- 
ligious hotly,  which  numbers  600,103  in  all  Ireland.  It 
has  an  endowment  of  £36,000  a year.  The  Presbyterian 
population  of  Ireland,  or  Nonconformist  population, 
amounts  to  500,474.  if  they  received  educational  en- 
dowment proportionate  to  the  Episcopalians  it  would 
amount  to  about  £30,000.  If  wo  take  Trinity  College, 
then,  as  the  unit  of  endowment,  and  leave  out  of  con- 
sideration altogether  the  question  of  retrospective  justice 
on  the  basis  of  population,  which  in  the  case  of  Catho- 
lics amounts  to  3,547,307,  we  should  claim  an  endowment 
of  £200,000  a year.  Population  is  a fair  and  easily 
workable  basis  to  go  on.  The  fact  that  Catholics  are 
poor  and)  unable  proportionately  to  Protestants  to  avail 
of  University  Education,  ought  not  to  be  an 
argument  against  them.  They  have  been  made  poor 
and  kept  poor  by  being  deprived  of  educational  advan- 
tages in  the  past.  Millions  of  pounds  have  been  given 
to  Protestants  for  education  while  Catholics  were  left 
completely  unprovided  for.  It  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  that  nut  only  were  Catholics  without  endowment,  but 
they  were  obliged  to  contribute,  in  taxes,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Protestants.  These  and  other  reasons  warrant 
us  in  making  a large  demand.  We  have  boon  thrown 
back  in  the  race  by  unfair  and  unjust  handicapping, 
and  we  are  entitled  in  all  justice  to  the  fullest  allow- 
ance in  compensation. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  our  claims  make  a gross 
mistakein  thinking  tire,  eonisbituency' we  have  to  draw  Uni- 
versity students  from  is  a very  limited  one.  The  Irish 
people  are  proverbially  fond  of  education.  This  coun- 
try was  distinguished  for  its  learning  when  others,  now 
advanced  in  civilisation  and  learning,  were  in  a condition 
of  semi-barbarism.  The  love  of  learning  has  ever  since 
been  implanted  in  the  Irish  breast,  and  all  the  tyrannies 
practised  upon,  and  the  restrictions  placed  against,  then- 
education  by  the  Government  from  the  Penal  days  until 
now  have  not  weakened  their  burning  desire  for  know- 
ledge. I need  only  refer  to  the  Intermediate  examina- 
tions, how  they  were  flooded  by  Catholic  candidates  to 
such  a degree  that  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  grant  and  raise  the  standard  in  order  to 
make  the  scheme  workable.  And  all  these  Catholic 
pupils  were  sent  forward  by  schools  that  have  no  en- 
dowment or  outside  aid  of  any  kind.  The  opening  of  the 
degrees  of  the  Royal  University  to  undergraduates  from 
any  school  or  College  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
large  increase  of  University  matriculation  students  in 
Ireland,  though  facilities  for  education  were  not 
materially,  if  at  all  improved.  Let  facilities  he  granted, 
and  let  these  be  of  such  a character  ns  will  be  com- 
patible with  the  means  of  the  people,  and  students  will 
be  forthcoming  from  different  quarters  in  numbers 
which  will  surprise  even  the  most  sanguine.  But  the 
facilities  must  be  suitable  to  the  financial  position  of 
the  people.  There  would  be  very  little  use,  at  least 
in  my  opinion,  in  establishing  a large  central  Univer- 
sity in  Dublin  on  a basis  similar  to  that  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  or  even  Dublin  University,  with  the  hope 
that  it  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland',  or  that  it  would  confer  any  very  extended 
benefits  upon  the  country.  A University  of  Buch'  a 
character  might  be  an  ideal  one,  and  satisfy  the  ambi- 
tion of  those  who  believe  in  that  method  of  solving  the 
University  Question,  but  it  appears  to  me  its  advantages 
would  be  chiefly  local,  or  confined  to  the  upper  classes 
in  the  country.  The  cost  of  lectures  for  citizens  of 
Dublin,  who  need  not  go  into  residence  would  not  be 
a serious  obstacle  to  them,  nor  to  the  aristocracy  of 
the  country.  Both  these  classes,  I have  no  doubt 
would  prefer  that  the  University  should  have  a high  tone 
and  character  and  be  more  or  less  exclusive  and  select 
in  its  choice  of  alumni.  But  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  do 
not  want  a University  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Dublin  people 
or  the  upper  classes  of  society  throughout  the  country. 
The  benefits  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  obtainable  by 
every  rank  and  grade  of  the  people.  Genius  and 
talent  are  not  limited-  to  the  sons  of  the  wealthy 
neither  should  the  encouragements  to  the  developments 
of  such  gifts  be  so  limited.  The  poor  boy  who  in  the 
National  School  gives  evidence  of  the  possession  of 
brilliant  natural  powers  and  a well-ordered  mind  should 
have  opportunities  placed  within  his  reach  for  their 
cultivation.  A poor  boy  of  brilliant  powers  in  North 


Antrim  would  not  be  likely,  under  almost  anv  cim 
stances,  to  find  Ins  way  to  a University  CoUew 
Dublin  but  through  the  influence  and  assistant  “• 
h,s  pub  priest,  or  some  gene™,,  neighbour,  he iu 
be  enabled  to  obtain  the  necessary  instruction  Tt 
centre  near  to  his  own  home.  1 & 

A country  to  derive  advantage  from  higher  educatinn 
must  have  its  people  familiar  with  tlie  means  22? 
ing  it.  They  must  know  not  only  where  to  receive  £ 
frtruction  lmt  they  must  have  a general  idea  of  Z 
nature  of  the  instruction  and  what  it  can  effect  for  tii 
in  the  world.  Instruction  in  Japanese  Art  would  be 
service  to  the  unemployed  in  remote  districts  of  the 
country,  and  would  probably  enable  them  to  establish 
remunerative  industries,  but-  those  people  do  not  actually 
know  what  .Japanese  Art  is,  and  even  if  they  did  and  :i 
were,  ten  times  more  remunerative  than  it  is,  they  would 
not  go  to  Japan  to  learn  it.  But  if  instructors  canid 
within  easy  reach  of  tlu-m— if  tlio  people  saw  ■ th, 
wares  which  they  were  able  to  turn  out,  and  if  they 
came  to  know  the  price  realised  for  them,  they  would  he 
ab.o  to  appreciate  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  art 
and  would  probably  put  themselves  to  inconvenience  to 
learn  it.  So  it  is  with  higher  education.  It  must  be 
easy  of  access,  and  its  benefits  and  potentialities  nmsi 
be  familiar  to  those  cabbie  of  using  it.  It  must  nut 
only  be  within  easy  reach,  but  it  must  be  obtainable 
at  a cost  corresponding  to  the  means  of  the  people. 

The  Universities  of  England  must  not-  be  taken  as 
oiw  type.  England  is  a rich  country,  and  higher  educa- 
tion there  is  more  expensive  than  it  ought  to  be  in  a poor 
country  like  Ireland.  The  Universities  of  Germany  and 
of  Scotland  are  modelled  on  a plan  more  in  harmony  with 
our  circumstances.  The  scheme  of  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity system  with  its  three  Colleges  in  convenient  centres 
of  population,  was  most  suitable,  in  this  respect,  to  the 
requirements  of  Ireland.  Tlie  education  was  by  them- 
brought  to  the  homes  of  the  people,  and  it  was  given  at 
a cheap  rate.  Up  to  this  point  the  scheme  was  well 
considered. 

The  educational  influence  of  Colleges  of  higher  educa- 
tion scattered  over'  a country  and  placed  in  convenient 
centres  of  population  is  seen  not  only  by  the  larger  num- 
ber of  students  who  are  induced  to  frequent  their  halls, 
but  the  people  generally  who  live  in  those  centres  are 
raised  in  tone  and  improved  by  them.  -Matthew 
Arnold,  who  studied  closely  the  systems  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  nearly  all  countries  on  the  Continent,  and  who 
recorded  his  experience  regarding  them,  says — “If  there 
is  one  thing  which  my  foreign  experience  has  left  me 
convinced  of,  as  convinced  of  as  I am,  of  our  actual  want 
of  superior  instruction,  it  is  this — That  we  must  take 
this  instruction  to  the  students  and  not  hope  to  bring  the 
students  to  the  instruction.  We  must  plant  faculties  in 
the  eight  or  ten  principal  seats  of  population,  and  let 
th-e  students  follow  lectures  there  from  their  own  homes 
or  with  whatever  arrangements  for  their  living  they  and 
their  parents  choose.  It  would  do-  everything  for  the 
great  seats  of  population  to  be  thus  made  intellectual 
centres  as  well  as  mere  places  of  business ; for  the  want 
of  tills  at  present  Liverpool  and  Leeds  are  mere  over- 
• grown  provincial  towns,  while  Strasburg  and  Lyons  are 
European  cities.”  This  was  written  in  1868.  Now,  in 
anumber  of  the  largo  centres  of  population  in  England 
Colleges  of  higher  education  -are  in  full  swing;  in 
Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Liverpool  in  conneetioii  with 
the  Victoria  University  ; in-  Durham  and  Newcastle  :n 
connection  with  the  Durham  University,  and-  within 
, recent  years  Cardiff  has  been  made  a centre  of  Univer- 
sifcy  Education  for  the  Principality  of  Wales.  There  is 
at  present,  a medical  school  in  almost  every  large  town 
in  England.  In  addition  to-  those  towns  I have  al- 
ready named,  medical  schools  flourish  in  Birmingham, 
•Sheffield,  and  Bristol,  while  a limited  course  of  medical 
instruction  is  given  at  Brighton  and  Bath.  In  Scotland 
there  are  medical  schools  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Aberdeen,  Edinburgh  having  two,  and  Glasgow  four 
such  schools.  Dublin  also  has  four,  while  Belfast,  as 
you  are  aware,  has  only  the  medical  school  of  the 
Queen’s  College.  The  medical  staff  of  the  Royal  Hospi- 
tal are  tho  clinical  teachers  of  this  school.  They  hare 
recently  issued  a circular  on  behalf  of  the  new  Victoria 
Hospital,  signed  by  all  the  members,  in  which  they 
make  a point  that  their  school  is  the  only  centre  of 
medical  education  in  Ulster.  They  must  consider  they 
have  a very  large  field  from  which-  to  draw  {students,  and 
that  their  position  on  this  account  is  exceptional,  other- 
wise they  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  state  this 
fact.  Let  us  hope  that  in  the  near  future  they  will  be 
relieved  of  a part  of  the  responsibility  which  seems  to 
weigh  so  heavily  upon  them. 
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It  is  this  convenient  situation  of  the  Belfast  Queen's 
■College,  as  I have  already  stated,  which  has  done  so 
much  for  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster,  as  it  has  also 
unquestionably  given  a higher  tone  to  the  City  of  Belfast 
than  otherwise  it  would  have  had.  A Catholic  College 
engaged  in  similar  work,  placed  side  by  side,  with  it  in 
Belfast,  vying  with  it  in  healthy  rivalry,  would  augment 
these  advantages  to  the  city,  and  still  further  raise  its 
tone  and  character.  No  solution  of  the  University 
Question  will  be  satisfactory  or  acceptable  to  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ulster  which  will  not  give  to  us  the  same  easy 
menus  of  obtaining  an  education  near  to  our  own  homes 
that  the  Presbyterians  have  enjoyed  for  the  past  half- 
century.  If  the  Belfast  Queen’s  College  is  converted 
in  name  as  well  as  reality  into  a College  for  Presby- 
terians the  Catholic  population  of  Ulster,  which  is  more 
than  equal  in  point  of  numbers,  cannot,  with  any  show 
of  justice,  be  deprived  of  similar  advantages.  Our 
claim  is  quite  as  good  as  theirs  at  present,  and  is  much 
better  than  theirs  was  when  the  Belfast  College  was  first 
established.  At  that  time  the  entire  population  of  Bel- 
fast was  about  80,000,  of  which  the  Catholics  numbered 
as  least  one-third.  To-day  the  Catholics  alone  in  Belfast 
number  about  80,000,  and  outside  Belfast-,  in  the  nine 
counties,  they  constitute  50  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
We,  therefore,  the  Catholics  of  Belfast,  constitute  a 
centre  of  population  larger  than  existed  when  the 
Queen’s  College  was  established.  Our  claims  are 
stronger  even,  because  we  have  had  in  St.  Malachy’s 
College,  for  a number  of  years,  a large  number  of  stu- 
dents pursuing  a University  course  in  Arts  up  to  and 
including  graduation  in  Arts.  It  is  the  pride  of  St. 
Malachy’s  College  that  it  has  sent  forward  to  the 
Royal  University  some  of  the  most  distinguished  stu- 
dents that  have  taken,  degrees  there,  and  it  has  pre- 
pared them  for  these  honours  and  degrees  without  any 
endowment  whatever. 

The  chief  department  and  mainstay  of  the  Belfast 
College  has  been  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  To  make  a 
medical  school  efficient  and  successful  there  must  be  a 
well-equipped  hospital  for  giving  clinical  instruction  to 
students  at  the  bedside.  When  the  new  Mater  Hospi- 
tal is  completed  there  will  not  be  in  Ireland  a more 
complete  and  perfect  hospital,  and  it  will  contain  a 
sufficient  number  of  beds  to  qualify  it  for  granting 
certificates,  which  will  be  received  by  any  of  the  Uni- 
versities or  licensing  bodies  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
On  every  ground,  therefore,  we  are  entitled  to  have 
Belfast  made  a centre  for  the  higher  education  of  Catho- 
lics. If  Galway  and  Cork  are  converted  into  Catholic 
Colleges,  our  claim  becomes  irresistible,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  those  two  splendid  buildings  should  not  be 
made  more  useful  and  serviceable  than  they  are  at 
present.  Galway  College  has  not  been  a success,  but 
it  labours  under  disadvantages  which  would  be  much 
d.  mini  shed  if  it  were  converted  into  a Catholic  College. 
Its  Arts  department  should  be  made  its  strongest  point, 
whereas  it  is  now  its  weakest,  owing  to  the  want  of 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  thoso  from  whom.  Art  students 
might  be  dr-awn.  Galway  is  deficient  in  material  for 
a good  medical  school.  The  population  is  too  limited 
to  supply  a medical  school  with  all  the  requirements 
necessary  for  clinical  instruction.  If  Galway  College 
were  made  a Catholic  College,  the  ecclesiastical  students 
of  the  West  of  Ireland  could  study  the  B.A.  course  of 
Arts  as  the  Presbyterian  divinity  students  do  in  the 
Queen's  College,  Belfast.  This  would  be  a wonderful 
relief  to  the  fluids  of  the  diocesan  Colleges,  which  would 
be  left  free  for  the  promotion  of  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion. Under  such  a change  of  circumstances  Galway 
College,  if  specially  equipped  for  teaching  the  Arts 
course  with  Exhibitions,  Scholarships,  and  cheap 
lectures,  might  become  the  great  centre  for  higher 
education  of  students  of  limited  means.  What  more 
fitting  centre  for  study  and  the  cultivation  of  the  higher 
faculties  of  the  mind  could  one  desire  than  that  quaint 
o.d  city,  washed  by  the  Western  Ocean,  and  surrounded 
by  wild  and  magnificent  scenery,  with  its  splendid  river 
f®“  tote,  affording  to  the  students  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  healthful'  recreation  and  physical  develop- 
ment. Now,  with  regard  to  Dublin,  it  ought  of  course 
j°  be  made  the  chief  centre,  and  to  have  within,  its  Col- 
lege all  the  faculties  of  higher  education.  It  should 
nave  as  full  and  complete  equipment  as  any  University 
Loiie^e  is  now  possessed  of.  'Science  Chairs  and  Fel- 
lowships should  be  numerous  and  largely  endowed,  and 
?Ter3'  encouragement  and  facility  given  Dot  only  to 
n3ee  with  the  progress  of  the  time,  but  to  enable  it 
otake  its  place  in  the  first  rank  of  educational  establish- 
ments. Provision  should  also  be  made  for  resi- 
ence,  so  that  full  advantage  of  association  and  inter- 


course among  the  students  might  be  secured,  and  one  y )oovmwm 
of  the  essentials  to  complete  and  perfect  University  ’ 

Education  fulfilled.  — 

1 have  left  the  consideration  of  the  University  to  the 
last  because  the  main  tiling  to  my  mind  is  the  establish- 
ment- and  endowment  of  Catholic  Colleges  in  suitable 
centres.  The  character  of  the  University  to  which  the 
Cc  lieges  should  be  affiliated  ought  not  to  be  so 
difficult  to  determine.  Several  schemes  have  been 
mentioned : — 

1.  One  State-recognised  University  for  all  Ireland. 

2.  Re-arrangement  of  Dublin  University  after  the 
manner  suggested  in  Mr.  Butt’s  Bill,  and  affiliation  uf 
Trinity  College  and  the  Catholic  Colleges  with  it. 

3.  Re-arrangement  of  the  Royal  University  and  affilia- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Colleges. 

4.  Tire  establishment  of  a Catholic  University. 

Each  of  these  schemes  lias  something  to  lie  said  in  its 
favour.  The  establishment-  of  one  University  for  all 
Ireland,  as  is  the  case  in  France,  would  necessitate  the 
tumbling  down  of  the  Dublin  University  and  the  Royal 
University,  an  operation  that  would  be  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  friends  of  these  institutions,  and  would 
not  find  much  favour,  perhaps,  from  influential  mem- 
,bers  of  our  own  body.  The  one  portal  system  has  this 
advantage — that  every  graduate  would  have  an 
acknowledged  minimum  standing ; the  degree  of  all 
would  be  of  the  same  value.  It.  could  not  be  said,  as 
it  might  lie  if  there  were  more  than  one  University,  that 
one  degree  was  easier  to  obtain  than  another  ; that  in 
one  case  it  represented  an  inferior  amount  of  learning 
than  another,  and  consequently  gave  the  possessor  of 
it  a lower  qualification.  It  would  be  useless  to  refer 
to  the  curriculum  as  proof  of  the  standard  of  knowledge 
required  for  a degree,  because  it  would  be  said  in  reply 
that  the  matter  rests  with  the  examiners,  who  might 
be  very  easily  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  candidates.  In  the  single  University 
system  honours  and  distinctions  gained  at  the  examina- 
tions would  hare  their  full  value  recognised  throughout 
the  country.  There  would  be  no  question  of  the  hon- 
ours gained  at  one  University  being  indicative  of  a 
higher  or  lower  merit  titan  those  gained  at  another. 

These  seem  to  me  the  chief  reasons  in  favour  of  a 
common  University  for  all  Ireland.  If  we- were  start- 
ing de  n ovn  with  the  establishment  of  a University 
Education  in  Ireland,  and  were  organising  a University 
system  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  mixed 
elements  and  interests  in  the  country,  I would  certainly 
be.  in  favour  of  one  single  University,  the  examinations 
of  which  every  candidate  seeking  a degree  of  whatever 
kind  would  be  obliged  to  pass.  The  scheme  is,  to  my 
mind,  not  now  practical,  and  need  not  he  discussed. 

The  Dublin  University  is  an  ancient  institution,  with  an 
historical  record  and  a high  reputation.  Even  those  who 
are  most  opposed  to  its  system  of  government  have  no 
strong  desire  to  interfere  with  it.  To  affiliate  the  pro-  ■> 
posed  newly-created  Catholic  Colleges  with  it  a complete 
change  *in  its  constitution  would  have  to  be  effected. 

It  is  not  likely  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  would  be 
in  favour  of  reconstructing  their  University  so  as  to 
accommodate  within  it  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  the 
Catholic  aspirants  for  honours  and  degrees.  They 
have  enjoyed  a monopoly  too  long  to  readily  give  it  up. 

Whether  they  are  right  in  their  attitude  or  not  time  will 
show.  Its  position  has  not  improved  in  recent  years. 

It  does  not  command  the  respect  and  admiration  it 
formerly  enjoyed.  Ever  since  its  foundation  it  has 
aimed  at  being  as  exclusive  and  sectarian  as  possible. 

Any  changes  made  to  widen  its-  portals  were  forced  upon 
it.  Now  attention  is  being  gradually  removed  from  it, 
and  is  becoming  fixed  upon  the  Royal  University,  a 
younger,  a healthier,  and  more  representative  Umver- 
sitv.  which  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin,  in  one  of  his 
addresses,  referred  to  as  “the  powerful  instrument- which 
is  destined  in  future  to  focus  the  intellectual  talents 
and  the  literary  genius  of  our  country.”  Dublin  Uni- 
versity, with  Trinity  College,  is  complete  within  itself. 

It  educates,  examines,  and  confers  degrees  upon  its 
own  students.  It  is  a-  close  borough,  and,  like  every 
other  monopoly,  with  the  advance  of  time  and  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  it  will  run  the  risk  of  becoming 
obsolete.  The  Royal  University  opens  its  portals  to 
all.  Its  degrees  are  attainable  by  anyone,  no  matter 
whence  he  comes,  provided  he  possesses  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  pass  the  prescribed  examinations.  It  has  al- 
ready made  a reputation  for  itself,  and  fully  merits  the 
compliment  paid  it  by  Lord  Dufferin.  Its  degrees  are 
known  and  respected  all  over  the  world.  To  it  the. 
aspirations  of  the  youth  of  Ireland  have  been,  and  are 
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Documents,  being,  directed.  A healthy  competition  for  honours 
IX.  goes  on  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  at  its  ex- 
— animations.  Students  from  Colleges  under  different 
management  and  of  different  religious  denominations 
vie  with  each  other  in  healthy  rivalry.  According  to 
Mr.  Balfour  this  is  one  of  the  best  safeguards  for  the 
maintenance  of  a high  standard  of  University  Educa- 
tion in  this  country.  He  says— “ It  would  be  fatal  to 
the.  cause  of  higher  education  in  Ireland  if  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants  were  not  brought  into  competition  ;n 
obtaining  the  degrees  and  honours  of  University  train- 
ing.  If  you  do  not  bring  them  into  competition  you 
might  find  that  the  Protestant  or  the  Catholic  standard 
was  lowered  to  meet  the  temporary  interests  of  t'lieir 
clients,  and  the  cause  of  good  education  would  suffer." 

Here  is  a University  which  is  already  examining  and 
conferring  degrees  upon  students  from  purely  Catholic 
Colleges  as  well  as  from  other  institutions.  The 
principle  upon  which  it  is  established  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  that  could  be  devised  to  meet  the  peculiar  require- 
ments of  this  country.  It  can  be  easily  made  to 
harmonise  with  the  demand  set  forth  in  a pastoral 
letter  from  the  Bishops  of  Ireland,  in  1871,  that  in  the 
establishment  of  a University  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
Catholic  people — 

L They  shall  have  one  or  more  Colleges  conducted  on 
pure.y  Catholic  principles,  and  at  tlie  same  time  fully 
participating  in  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  other  Colleges 
ot  whatever  denomination  or  character. 

2.  That  the  University  honours  and  emoluments  be 
accessible  to  Catholics  equally  with  their  Protestant 
fellow-subjects. 

3.  That  the  examinations  and  all  other  details  of  Uni- 
versity  arrangements  be  free  from  every  influence  hos- 
tile to  the  re  igious  sentiment  of  Catholics,  and  that  with 
tins  view  the  Catholic  element  be  adequately  repre- 
sented  upon  the  Senate  or  other  supreme  University 
body  by  persons  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  Catho- 
lic Bishops,  priests,  and  people  of  Ireland. 

a;mllll1^,teMCOnditi<>n  aPI>ear3  to.  me  to  be  the  only 
difhcidty  in  the  way  of  making  this  scheme  of  Univer- 
sity  Bdimation  perfwtly  acceptabie  to  Catholics,  but 
m.sh°£ld  n.ot T?e.  a *5?ou?ty  of  a very  serious  character, 
i,  University  is  at  present  governed  by  a 

Chancellor  appointed  by  the  Queen  and  36  Senators. 
Six  of  these  members  of  the  Senate  are  elected  to 
the  position  by  the  graduates  of  the  University.  The 
remaining  30  are  appointed  by  Her  Majesty,  and  hold 
office  during  her  pleasure.  If  a re-arrangement  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  University,  to  meet  the  conditions 
stipulated  by  the  Bishops,  is  agreed  upon  as  a settle- 
ment of  the  question  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
txoyemmenfc  to  recognise  some  authoritative  or  repre- 
sentative body  who  shall  see  that  the  persons  appointed 
to  represent  the  Oathohos  on  the  Senate  shall  have  the 
confidence  of  the  Catholic  bishops,  priests,  and  people 
SJS**  1,16  Hierarchy  is  the  only  body  in  Ireland 
winch  does  represent  the  opinion  of  the  people  on  this 
question.  The  number  of  Catholics  on  the  Senate  must 
be  fixed  and  stated  m the  charter,  in  order  to  maintain 
? f^e®  f T°tm-  every  influence  hostile  to 

Catholic  sentiment.  If  it  is  decided  to  retain  the 
regulation  regarding  the  election  of  six  Senators  by  the 

1 thillk  ifc  should  be  borne 
m mind  that  for  a good  many  years  yet  to  come  the 
fadUAtf  ofJthe  Ho?**  University  would 
aL  Irfans  of  mixed  education,  and  consequently 
opposed  to  Catholic  interests.  In  the  long  run,  how- 
eyer,  the  character  of  the  electorate  would  be  changed, 
and  denommationalists  would  have  a good  chance  of 

annoffitod  “W®-*  ^Senate  may  be 

■appointed,  I should  like  to  see  the  lay  and  professional 
•element  well  represented,  upon  it.  The  purely  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  departments  of  Univlit/train- 
^require  men  conversant  with  all  the  dS  necel 
ThI  lnLSL3"iCef{vl  w?rhne  of  these  departments. 

I P c.  ^ t exammers  should  be  in  the  hands 
°f  the  University,  and  they  sliould  be 
made  from  amongst  the  Professors  of  the  various  Col- 
leges affiliated  to  the  Uniyersity.  A Uniyersity  bavin" 
its  exannners  drawn  from  different  centres  of  learning 
IS.  probably  be  able  to  maintain  a Srn 

to  ?“a»J-e“a  “ “a  * »»»«»  vi™ 

A strong  objection  to  the  Royal  University  is  that 
of  thee^f  iarXa^ininr?  Boai'd’and  that  it  lacks  one 
It  °f  a Unlve”i*y— ifc  does  not  teach, 

it  is  difficult  for  a common  Uniyersity,  with  affiliated 


denominational  Colleges,  of  different  religious  * 
suasions,  and  established  so  as  to  satisfy  denilitfi 
interests,  to  carry  on  the  duty  of  teaching  withon  „• 
uig  offence  to.  some  of  the  parties  concerned  I ti 
however,  it  would  be  possible  to  make  it  a wto ’ 
body  in  the  highest  sense  without  giving  offTnT? 
anyone.  Laboratories,  with  appliances  for  the  <1° 
of  warn  in  it.  highest  grades,  could,  be  utilised 
Professore  of  hrat-cluss  rsyntution.  Under  these  fa! 
rato  instructors  students,  after  obtaining  their  del 
might  remain  in  the  University  to  pursue  a coukb 
instruction,  on  any  particular  subject  or  subjects  which 
they  had  evinced  a special,  aptitude  fur.  Matthew 
Arnold  says — It  is  miposmble  to  over-value  the  im 
portance  to  a young  man  of  being  brought  in  conto,' 
with  a first-rate  teacher  of  his  matter  of  study  and  r 
getting  from  him  a clear  notion  of  what  the  system! 
study  of  it  means.  In  the  department  of  Medicine" 
which  I know  most  about,  laboratories  for  the  monl 
advanced  studies  of  Bacteriology,  Chemistry,  Pall! 
logy,  and  Pharmacology,  would  be  of  infinite  service  to 
tlie  graduates,  and  contribute  to  raise  the  rtatn*  nf  ti 
Unaveraity,  ef  it.  alumni  uud  the 
education  in  the  country.  They  would  afford  oppor- 
tunities for  the  exercise  of  tlie  highest  talent : and  bv 
pursuing  the  paths  of  original  research,  lead  on  to 
discoveries,  and  obtain,  perhaps,  for  Upland  a place 
m the  Kcientiiic  world,  which,  lately,  she  has  not  had 
he  nUtI  °f  ■tIl1ese  University  Professors, 
not  only  to  focus  all  that  is  known  and  taught  in  their 
pni'hcular  branch,  but  to  submit  any  theories  » 
pounded  in  that  particular  branch  to  the  closest  investi- 
gation for  verification  and  proof.  The  University  might 
be  made  in  this  way  the  winnowing- house  for  all  oriouiai 
doctrines,  sifting  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  retaining  and 
preserving  what  is  good,  rejecting  and  casting  to  the 
winds  what  is  had  and  worthless.  It  would  be  a 
teaching  .institution  in  tlie  highest  sense  of  the  term. 
Around  it  would  be  gathered  the  best  and  most  brilliant 
intellects,  of  the  country.  The  students,  flocking  to  it 
from  the  provincial  Colleges  for  examinations  and  de- 
grees, would  become  familiarised  with  the  work  going 
on  there,  with  the  men  engaged  upon  the  work,  with 
the  character  of  their  investigations,  and  would  carrv 
back  with  them  to  their  distant-  homes  the  educational 
spirit  of  the  University,  and  diffuse  a general  culture 
throughout  the  country. 

University  such  as  I have  endeavoured  to  sketch 
would,  I think,  fall  in  with  the  ideal  which  Cardinal 
.Newman  lias  so.  graphically  described: — “A  place  to 
which  a thousand  schools  make,  contributions ; in  which 
the  intellect  may  safely  range  and  speculate,  sure  to 
? , its  equal  m some  antagonistic  activity,  and  its 
judge  m the  tribunal  of  truth  ; a place  where  inquiry  is 
pushed  forward,  and  discoveries  verified  and  perfected, 
and  rashness  rendered  innocuous  and  error  exposed  by 
the  colas, on  of  mind  with  mind,  and  knowledge  with 
knowledge;  a place  where  the  Professor  becomes 
eloquent,  and  a missionary  and  preacher  of  science,  dis- 
playing it  m its  most  complete  and  most  winning  form, 
pouring  it  forth  with  the  zeal  of  enthusiasm,  and  light- 
ing up  his  own  love  of  it  in  the  breasts  of  his  hearers ; a 
place  which  attracts  the  affections  of  the  young  by  its 
fame,  wins  the  judgment  of  the  middle-aged  by  its 
beauty,  and  rivets  the  memory  of  the  old  by  its  associa- 
tions. It  would  be  a seat  of  wisdom,  a light  of  the 
world,  an  alma  mater  of  the  rising  generation. 

His  LoitDsmp,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  Bishop 
o.  -blown  and  Connor  (in  supporting  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  lecturer),  said— Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  after  the 
eloquent  speeches  you  have  just  heard,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  in  putting  from  the 
Chair  thus  vote  of  thanks  to  Dt.  Dempsey  for  his 
thoughtful  and!  exhaustive  lecture  on  a most  interesting 
question  Tlie  lecturer  has  very  appropriately  dis- 
cussed the  various  schemes  that  have  been  proposed 
from  time  to  time  for  the  settlement  of  this  long- 
standing Irish  grievance.  As  far  as  I can  gather  from 
•lstenmg  to  his  remarks,  he  dbes  not  commit  himself  to 
any  of  these  schemes.  In  this  respect  he  has  acted 
wirely , as  it  is  clearly  the  duty  cf  the  Government  to 

definite  proposals,  and  formulate  a scheme  which 
will  place  the  Catholics  of  this  country  on  a footing  of 
perfect  equality  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
in  thas  matter  of  higher  education.  It  is  admitted  on 
ail  hands  that  the  Catholic  dtemand  for  equality  in  this 
matter  is  both  just  and,  reasonable.  It  is  for  respon- 
sible statesmen  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  securing 
mi's  equality.  In.  any  scheme  they  propose  they  must 
take  into  account  facts  as  they  find  them.  A most  im- 
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Dortant  fact  that  concerns  the  f atholics  of  Ulster,  and 
especially  of  Belfast,  is  the  existence  in  our  midst  of  a 
successful  University  College — denominational  not  per- 
haps in  name,  but  so  in  reality,  as  Mr.  Balfour  ad- 
mitted in  his  speech  at  Partick.  In  1849  higher  educa- 
tion was  brought  to  the  doors  of  the  people  of  Belfast 
and  its  neighbourhood,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
•Queen’s  College  here,  which  could  be  availed  of  by  the 
Presbyterian  and  non-Catholic  population,  while  Catho- 
lics couldi  not  frequent  its  halls  without  doing  violence 
to  their  religious  convictions.  As  a consequence,  our 
Presbyterian  neighbours,  who  number,  according  to  the 
last  Census'  returns,  only  26  • 3 per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  province,  have  had  in  Belfast  at  least  a 
•monopoly  of  endowments  for  higher  education,  though 
in  the  preamble  of  the  Act  establishing  provincial  Col- 
leges the  object  of  the  Act  is  stated  to  have  been  “ for 
the  better  advancement  of  learning  amongst  all  classes 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.”  Another  result  has  fol- 
lowed— viz.,  that  the  Catholics  of  our  province  who 
constitute  46  per  cent,  of  the  population,  have  been, 
because  they  are  Catholics,  excluded  from  the  advan- 
tages of  a University  training,  and,  therefore,  from 
•positions  of  trust  and  emolument  that  presuppose  higher 
•education.  I do  not  find  fault  with  Presbyterians  for 
-utilising  the  advantages  of  cheap  education  brought  to 
their  doors,  nor  do  I hold  that  their  College  'is  too  richly 
endowed,  nor  that  they  have  misspent  moneys  voted  by 
the  State  for  the  better  advancement  of  learning.  I 
contend  that  the  contrary  is  the  case.  By  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  facilities  for  education  afforded  them  by 
the  establishment  of  a College  in  their  midst,  they  have 
been  enabled  to  rise  to  positions  of  influence,  wealth, 
•and  eveni  fame. 

Tire  success  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  is  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  views  of  the  late 
Matthew  Arnold,  “ tha/b  education  must  be  brought  to 
the  people  and  not  the  people  to  education.”  The 
system  of  education,  however,  must  be  such  as  will  not 
b°  out  of  harmony  with  the  religious  tenets  of  those  for 
whom  it  is  intended. 

While  the  Queen’s  College  continues  to  he  endowed 
for  about  27  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  this  province, 
affording  the  Presbyterians  facilities  for  that  education 
whioh  they  want,  there  can  be  no  equality  in  the  matter 
of  higher  education,  as  far  as  the  Catholics  of  the 
North  of  Ireland  are  concerned,  until  there  is  established 
by  the  Government  in  this  city,  which  is  the  capital 
•of  the  North,  a University  College  for  Catholics,  who 
•are  46  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  province,  on  a 
par  at  least  with  the  existing  Queen’s  College  in  build- 
ings and  endowments,  and  carrying  on  a similar  work. 
"We  have  heard  to-night  that  the  Catholics  of  Belfast  at 
■the  present  time  equal  in  numbers  the  entire  population 
of  the  city  at  the  time  the  Queen’s  College  was 
•established  ; and  if  the  Queen’s  College  has  been  a suc- 
cess from  a non-Catliolic  point  of  view,  a Catholic  Col- 


lege on  similar  lines  would  be,  to  my  mind,  a fortiori, 
a success,  when  we  take  into  account  our  Catholic  popula- 
tion and  the  innate  desire  of  learning  that  prevails 
among  our  people.  The  first  president  of  our  local 
Queen's  College,  in  his  inaugural  address  at  the  opening 
of  the  College,  to  show  the  necessity  for  such  an  institu- 
tion, used  these  words — “ You  have  a population  within 
its  (province  of  Ulster’s)  boundaries  almost  equal  to  that 
of  Scotland  with  her  five  Colleges.”  President  Henry, 
in  his  address,  at  that  time,  emphasised  the  fact  that 
the  population  of  this  city  had  trebled  within  a period  of 
thirty  years.  Since  then  the  population  had  quadrupled. 
If,  then,  the  argument  based  on  the  population  rf 
Ulster  and  the  rapid  growth  of  Belfast  was  considered 
to  have  weight  fifty  years  ago  in  urging  the  need  of  a 
University  College  for  the  people  of  Ulster,  there  is 
nothing  anomalous  in  using  the  same  reasoning  in 
favour  of  the  establishment  of  a second  University  Col- 
lege when  we  take  into  account  that  Scotland  has  had 
her  five  Colleges,  while  Ulster  , has  had  only  one  afford- 
ing facilities  of  higher  education  to  only  one-half  the 
people  of  Ulster.  We  must  not  forget  that  Ulster  Pro- 
testants enjoy  the  benefits  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
which  is  also,  in  Mr.  Balfour’s  opinion,  denominational 
in  reality,  if  not  in  name.  According  to  the  last 
Census  returns,  the  population  of  Ulster  is  1,619,814 — 
that  is,  more  than  a third  of  the  whole  population  of 
Ireland — while,  as  I said  before,  the  Catholic  population 
constituted  then  46  per  cent,  of  that  number.  Now, 
the  statesman  who  undertakes  to  place  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  on  an  equality  with  their  non-Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen  in  respect  of  higher  education  dannot, 
surely,  ignore  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  Catholics 
of  the  province.  To  lose  sight  of  these  claims  would  be 
practically  to  leave  a third  of  the  population  of  Ireland  to 
carry  on,  as  at  present,  the  unequal  and  unfair  educational 
contest,  of  which  we  have  been  complaining  so  long, 
and  which  is  a disgrace  to  the  successive  Governments 
of  the  country.  As  no  one  would  think,  I suppose,  of 
disendowing  our  local  Queen’s  College,  which  has  been 
doing  good  educational  work  since  its  foundation,  for  the 
advancement  of  learning  among  non-Catholics,  and,  as 
we  have  a right  to  equality  in  this  matter  of  higher 
education,  the  logical  conclusion  would  be  the  establish- 
vent  of  a University  College  for  Catholic  students  in 
our  midst,  managed  on  Catholic  lines.  I have  always 
maintained,  and  still  maintain,  that  there  is  room  and 
need  for  such  an  institution  in  Belfast  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  among  the  Catholics  of  Ulster ; and 
that  it.  would  be  as  successful,  if  not  more  successful, 
than  the  present  Queen’s  College,  in  the  results  it 
would  produce,  positis  ponendis.  The  able  and  sugges- 
tive address,  to  which  it  has  been  our  privilege  to.  listen 
this  evening,  will  do  much  to  direct  the  attention  of 
statesmen  to  the  necessity  of  considering  this  aspect 
of  the  settlement  of  a vexed  question.  I have  great 
pleasure  in  asking  you  to  pass  by  acclamation  the  vote 
of  thanks  to  Dr.  Dempsey  fox  his  admirable  discourse^ 
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Letter  to  the  Belfast  News-Letter,  dated  10th  February,  1899,  with  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  a University  in  Belfast. 


(See  the  evidence  of  1 

Sir,- 

As  the  thoughts  of  so  many  at  the  present  time  are 
turned  to  this  problem,  and  several  persons  have  set 
forth  their  ideas  on  the  subject  from  various  points  of 
view,  may  I venture  to  join  in  the  conversational  dis- 
cussion which  has  been  going  on  in  the  local  news- 
papers? It  may  obviate  misunderstandings  if  I state 
at  once  that  I represent  no  committee,  and  that  I dis- 
cuss the  matter  somewhat  as  an  outsider.  I concern 
myself  only  with  the  question  of  the  possible  establish- 
ment of  a University  in  Belfast.  The  question  of  the 
•establishment  of  a University  in  Dublin  or  elsewhere 
ior  Homan  Catholics  I leave  untouched. 

I should  take  as  the  starting  point  for  approaching 
the  subject  the  state  of  educational  matters  that  we  fend 
m our  own  city  and  neighbourhood.  The  majority  of 
our  students  naturally  pursue  their  studies  in  the  local 
‘Queen’s  College ; a smaller  number,  whom  it  suits 


iv.  Mr.  Wat.eeb,  p.  106.) 

better,  go  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; a still  smaller 
number  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  These  latter  we 
need  scarcely  consider  here,  observing  only  that  some  of 
them  have  passed  to  the  English  Universities  after  a 
period  of  study  in  Belfast  or  Dublin.  I am  not  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  teaching  of  Queen’s  Col- 
lege ; but  the  work  done  in  it,  as  far  as  I have  ever 
heard,  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  quite  equal  to  what  we 
can  expect  from  any  University  with  the  like  number 
of  students  and  the  like  endowments.  The  “Royal 
University  ” examines  the  students  with  otheis  ; but  as 
it  is  not  in  any  bona  fide  sense  a factor  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  students— in  other  words,  is  not  a Univer- 
sity at  all— it  is  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  may  be 
left  out  of  account.  But  it  is  just  here,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  there  is  a grievance.  Belfast  has  made  gigantic 
progress  during  the  last  few  decades  in  everything  that 
makes  for  material  prosperity  ; and  for  that  very  rea- 
son, more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  town  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  needs  a University  for  the  higher 
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education  of  the  city  and  province.  In  what  way  it 
can  add  to  the  efficiency  or  dignity  of  learning  that 
Belfast  students  should  be  examined  in  Dublin  by  a 
Board  of  Examiners,  who  are  no  more  located  there 
than  they  are  in  Belfast,  or  even  by  the  Examiners  of 
the  Dublin  University  itself,  I quite  fail  to  understand. 
A man’s  academic  character  is  determined  by  the  educa- 
tion he  has  received,  not  by  the  examination  papers  he 
has  answered  ; nor  does  it,  in  truth,  remove  the  local 
complexion  of  education  in  any  given  place  that  its 
students  have  answered  questions  in  Classics,  or  Phy- 
sics, or  Logic,  which  are  set  out  at  the  same  time  to 
students  of  other  Colleges  as  well.  The  fact  is,  we  think 
too  much  of  examinations,  and  the  system  in  which 
education  and  examination  are  so  completely  sundered 
as  they  are  among  us  stands  condemned. 

I think  an  unfair  stress  has  been  laid  in  recent  corre- 
spondence on  the  phrase  “ Presbyterian  University  " 

a phrase  which  surely  has  no  meaning,  and  which  has 
been  coined  as  a set-off  to  the  parallel  phrase,  “ Roman 
Catholic  University,”  which,  perhaps,  has  one.  Of 
course,  if  any  University  in  Belfast  were  to  be  Presby- 
terian in  the  sense  in  which  the  new  University  in 
Dublin  would  be  Roman  Catholic — Piesbyterian  in  the 
sense  in  which  Magee  College  is  Presbyterian— no  sane 
man  would  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  But  it  is  a 
mamfest  unfairness  to  allege  that  a University  founded 
in  Belfast,  which  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  province, 
including  the  General  Assembly,  must  be  Presbyterian 
m any  other  sense  than  that  as  in  the  Scottish  Uni- 
versities, the  majority  of  students  would  probably  for 
a long  time  continue  to  be  drawn  from  the  members 
of  that  denomination.  The  Senate  would  presumably 
represent  the  various  religious  bodies  in  proportion  to 
their  interest  in  and  sympathy  with  the  University, 
and  I suppose  the  majority  would  thus  be  Presbyterian 
?°  do"bt-  Unitarians,  Wesleyans,  Episcopalians, 

“ p Agnostics  would  be  all  represented,  and  any  more 
. Catholic  Senate  than  this  it  would  be  difficult  to 
23*35.  Th“  University  being  liberally  endowed, 
ml,  iSl"11!?68  }ov  deP«toents  o t academic 

J S?  Universities,  it  is  reasonable 

in  S'VU  growth  of  population 

K tT.n  ■tlf’  *he  number  of  students  would  soon 
be  greatly  increased.  In  any  case  a bom  fide  Univer- 
5a  wrtfr  a comparatively  small  number  of 

students,  living  in  the  same  place,  banded  together  in 
the  prosecution  of  common  studies,  and  not  meeting 
S’ °“J  » » common  examination  table,  would 

fv,t?  T “d  learning  than  the  present 

system.  Iu  addition  to  the  (enlarged)  teaching  staff 


of  the  University  itself  it  would  doubtless  be  feasible 
to  have  additional  Examiners  appointed  for  short  terms 
of  office,  men  of  academic  position  and  experience  from 
England  and  Scotland,  and  in  this  way  the  standard 
of  work  done  in  the  local  University  would  soon  come 
to  be  recognised  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  and 
degrees  would  be  estimated  at  their  value.  ' 

I have  merely  attempted  here  to  throw  out  some  sug- 
gestions on  the  scheme,  as  I understand  it,  and  have 
purposely  avoided  discussing  such  details  as  the  incor- 
poration of  others  in  the  University — Magee  College 
for  instance.  But  one  further  suggestion  I commend 
to  those  whom  it  may  concern.  The  General  Assembly 
has  great  interest  in  the  constitution  of  any  University 
m L ister,  and  not  less  in  the  education  of  theological 
students.  Of  course,  the  new  University  would  make 
no  provision  for  the  teaching  of  Theology,  for  the 
modern  statesman’s  idea  is  that  Theology,  being  no 
Science,  is  no  fit  siibject  for  State  endowment.  Pediaps 
the  statesman  is  right ; but  until  we  can  get  something 
better,  some  people  will  think  that  Theology  studied 
under  limitations  is  better  than  no  Theology  at  all 
A recent  Government  gave  a Charter  to  the  Assembly's 
theological  Faculties,  authorising  them  to  confer  de- 
grees in  Theology.  If  a University  be  founded  in  Bel- 
fast, the  continuance  of  this  anomaly  will,  presumably 
not  be  desired.  Of  course,  the  appointment  of  Theo- 
logical Professors  is  not  likely  to  be  given  up  to  the 
State  or  to  a University  Senate  by  the  General  As- 
sembly-only by  nominating  them  itself  can  the  Assem- 
bly be  sure  of  their  orthodoxy.  But  I would  say,  let 
the  separate  Charter  be  surrendered,  and  the  Theological 
f aculty  at  least  so  far  incorporated  with  the  Univer- 
sity  as  to  hare  all  future  degrees  of  Theology  controlled 
by  the  Senate  (on  such  conditions  as  the  Senate,  repre- 
senting higher  education,  may  impose),  and  so  put  upon 
a level  with  the  degrees  of  the  other  faculties.  Parallels 
to  this  are  not  wanting,  the  most  recent  cases  being 
the  incorporation  of  Protestant  Theological  Faculties 
nt  the  (newly  reconstituted)  Universities  of  Paris  and 
London.  And  if  I mistake  not,  the  University  of  Dub- 
“ n,  f!Lw  yea™  ago,  offered  to  incorporate  our  Theo- 
logical Facility  if  it  removed  to  Dublin.  Perhaps  the 
Assembly  s Committee  on  higher  education,  when  they 
have  entered  their  protest  against  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity, wiH  turn  their  attention  to  this— Your  obedient 
servant, 

Thomas  Walker,  B.A.  Dubl.,  M.A.  Oxon., 
Professor  in  the  Presbyterian  College,  Belfast. 
College  Park,  February  10,  1899. 
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Letters  with  reference  to  the  Regulations  and  Courses  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland. 


(See  the  evidence  of  Professor  Meissner,  p.  46.) 


THE  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL 
UNIVERSITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Northern  Whig. 

Sir, — When  the  Royal  University  was  founded  it 
was  stated  that  it  was  not  to  be  a teaching  University. 
The  Senate  seem  to  interpret  this  to  mean  a University 
which  will  not  only  not  teach,  but  put  a stop  to  all 
teaching. 

In  the  University  Calendar  for  1891 1 find  the  follow- 
regulations  : — “ Candidates  in  French  at  the  first  Uni- 
versity examination  and  at  subsequent  examinations  are 
referred  to  the  standard  ' Grammaire  Franjaise,’  by 
Brachet  et  -Dussouchet ; cours  elementaire,  cowrs  moyen. 
or  cours  supdrieur,  according  to  the  examination.  Candi- 
dates in  German  at  the  first  University  examination 
and  at  subsequent  examinations  are  referred  to  the  Eng- 
lish edition  of  Becker’s  ‘ Deutsche  Sprache,.’  designated 
* Becker's  German  Grammar.’  ” 

These  books,  as  it  appears  from  the  context,  are  to 
serve  as  text-books  for  the  examination  in  the  history 
and  philology  of  the  French  and  German  languages,  of 
which  an  elementary  knowledge  is  required  for  some 
■examinations  and  a minute  knowledge  for  others. 

As  to  the  French  books  prescribed,  they  are  three 
volumes,  in  small  8vo,  of  101,  185,  and  326  pages  re- 
spectively, and  were  published  as  introductory  to  the 
“Grammaire  Historique”  of  Brachet.  This  grammar 
is  sufficiently  elementary  for  a University  examination, 
and,  moreover,  has  been  long  superseded  by  books  more 
in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of  grammatical 
•science.  The  cours  dlemvntairc  is  intended  for  children 
of  eight  years  of  age.  “ Nous  en  avnns  soigneusement 
dc arte,”  say  the  authors,  “ tout  cc  qui  dcpasse  Vintelli- 
■ye nee  d'enfants  dc  huit  ci  dix  ans."  Of  the  cours  supe- 
rieur  the  authors  say : “ Nous  n'  (irons  jamais  perdu  dc 
uue  que  ccttc  grammaire  supdrieure  cst  destinee  a dcs 
enfants  dc  11  a 13  ans,  et  tout  ce  qui  nous  a paru  di- 
passer V intelligence  moyenne  des  icolicrs  de  cet  age  en  a 
ete  soigneusement  (carte.” 

How  a minute  knowledge  of  the  history  and  philology 
■of  the  French  language  is  to  be  derived  from  these  ele- 
mentary works  for  children  of  thirteen  years,  and  of 
average  intelligence,  is  not  quite  plain.  The  books  give 
the  ordinary  information  about  the  elements  of  French 
grammar,  on  tho  basis  of  Brachet's  “ Grammaire  His- 
torique," which,  as  I said  before,  is  antiquated. 

It  is  worse  with  the  book  prescribed  for  German.  In 
fact,  the  book  does  not  exist  at  all,  and  has  never 
existed.  K.  F.  Becker  published  a “ Schul  Grammatik,  .' 
an  English  translation  of  which  was  published  in  1830, 
seven  years  before  the  publication  of  the  last  volume  of 
"Grimm’s  Grammar.”  The  book  has  been  long  out  of 
print,  and  of  course  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
historical  grammar  in  it.  There  is  another  book  by  the 
same  author,  which  is  an  advanced  grammar,  of  698 
pages,  in  large  octavo.  It  is  a rigid  application  of  the 
laws  of  formal  logic  to  the  phenomena  of  language,  and 
contains  not  a trace  of  historical  grammar.  It  is  even 
'more  antiquated  than  Brachet,  and  no  man  could  pass 
the  most  elementary  examination  in  German  even  if  he 
were  to  learn  the  whole  book  by  heart.  This  book,  which 
is  the  book  evidently  meant  in  the  regulations  of  the 
Royal  University’,  has  never  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish. We  have,  then,  here  a precious  muddle.  Two 
books  by  the  same  author  are  confounded,  and  the  ori- 
ginal of  one  book  and  the  translation  of  another  pre- 
scribed for  study,  as  if  they  were  one  and  the  same  book. 

As  the  candidates  have  to  select  either  French  or 
German  at  the  examination,  and  the  courses  are  sup- 
posed to  be  evenly  balanced,  it  appears  that  at  the  first 
University  examination  the  698  paiges  in  large  8 vo  of 
Becker,  containing  each  of  them  at  least  the  double  ot  a 
page  of  Brachet,  are  considered  an  equivalent  of  the 
101  pages  of  the  cours  ilimentaire  of  Brachet. 

There  are  numerous  other  instances  , in  these  regula- 
tions which,  show  the  great  carelessness  at  least  of  the 
persons  who  have  framed  them,  and  I intend  in  another 
place,  and  bn  a future  occasion,  to  discuss  them  more 
fully. 


One  might  suppose  that  a Senate  consisting  of  judges 
and  venerable  clerics  would,  in  a University  open  to 
both  sexes,  select  at  least  such  books  as  may  be  read  by 
young  people  in  a mixed  class,  and  not  books,  some  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  read  in  a class  composed  exclu- 
sively of  students  of  the  male  sex. 


May  18,  1891. 


Yours,  &c., 

A.  L.  MEISSNER. 


THE  COURSES  OF  THE  ROYAL  UNIVERSITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Northern  Whig. 

Sir,— Of  all  the  courses  of  the  Royal  University,  those 
prescribed  for  the  examinations  in  Spanish  are  perhaps 
the  most  puzzling.  Since  writing  to  you  on  the  courses 
prescribed  in  French  and  German,  I have  received  a 
letter  from  a candidate  who  intended  taking  the  Spanish 
course.  This  is  the  substance: — "In  the  beginning  of 
last  November  I decided  to  take  the  Honour  course  of 
Spanish  as  my  Modern  Language  in  the  first  Arts  ex 
animation.  I tried  to  obtain  the  books  from  our  local 
booksellers,  and,  after  about  a month’s  delay,  at  length 
got  two  out  of  the  four  books.  Having  failed  to  obtain 
the  remainder  from  the  London  house  of  Williams  and 
Norgate,  under  the  title  given  in  the  ‘Calendar,’  I 
wrote  in  despair  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity to  get  the  publishers’  names.  The  reply  came  a 
fortnight  after  I wrote — that  both  were  contained  in 
large  volumes,  one  of  which  at  last  I obtained  about  the 
middle  of  February ; while  the  other  is  out  of  print 
(and  it  is  one  of  the  books  appointed  for  the  Pass 
conrse).  So,  after  having  lost  half  of  my  preparation 
time,  I am  obliged  to  take  another  subject,  in  which, 
owing  to  the  want  of  time,  I shall  probably  fail.  The 
expense  of  these  large  and  ancient  tomes  which  I hava 
uselessly  got  is  not  slight,  two  of  them  costing  each 
half-a-guinea.  To  judge  by  the  dates  of  publication, 
they  must  have  been  in  vogue  before  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity was  in  existence.  I am,  &c.” 

Now,  on  referring  to  the  “ Calendar,"  I find  that 
these  are  the  identical  courses  which  were  prescribed 
by  the  Senate  in  the  year  1881.  In  the  year  1883  i 
received  from  the  Secretaries  the  following  communica- 
tion respecting  the  same : — 

“ The  Royal  University  of  Ireland, 

“ Dublin,  14f h J uly,  1883. 

"Dear  Sir,— The  Standing  Committee  have  had 
under  consideration  an  application  on_  the  part  of  a 
student  who  proposes  taking  up  Spanish  at  the  ap- 
proaching first  University  examination,  but  who  has 
been  unable  to  procure  either  here  or  in  London  a copy 

of 

“ Cienfuegos,  Zoraida 
Luis  de  Ulloa  y Pereyra,  Raquel. 

" Tlie  Committee  have  directed  that  this  student  may 
be  permitted  to  present  two  other  Spanish  works  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  yourself  and  Rev.  Professor  Polin, 
will  be  equivalent  in  difficulty  and  quantity  to  the  books 
above  mentioned. 


Yours  faithfully, 

“J.  C.  MEREDITH, 
“ D.  B.  DUNNE, 


Secretaries. 


“A.  L.  Meissner,  Esq.,  m.d., 

Belfast.” 

As  neither  myself  nor  the  late  Rev.  Professor  Polin 
had  even  seen  tne  books  in  question,  nor,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  the  members  of  the  Standing  Committee  either, 
we  naturally  felt  some  difficulty  in  selecting  books 
" equivalent  in  difficulty  and  quantity.”  But  all  our 
troubles  of  conscience  were  set  at  rest  by  a second  candi- 
date starting,  who  objected  to  any  change  whatever  m 
the  courses  prescribed,  as  he,  having  been  for  a con- 
siderable time  in  South  America,  was  able  to  stand  any 
examination  in  Spanish.  The  Senate  thus  directed  the 
examination  to  be  held  in  the  courses  prescribed. 
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Documents,  As  no  copy  of  the  books  could  be  obtained,  two  pages 
XII.  were  copied  from  the-  works  in  question  in  the  Biblio- 

— theque  Nationale  at  Paris.  One  of  these  pages  was 

printed  for  the  purpose  of  the  Oral  examination,  and 
two  of  the  Examiners,  armed  with  the  other  page,  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  two  candidates  in  the  “ prescribed 
course.”  As  the  candidates,  by  their  own  confession, 
had  not  prepared  the  course,  they  were  deservedly 
plucked,  but  the  two  Examiners,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  course  exceeded  that  of  the  candidates  in  the  manner 
indicated  had  their  salaries  raised  to  four  hundred  a 
year. 

Yours,  &c., 


May  23,  1891. 


A.  L.  MEISSNER. 


THE  COURSES  OF  THE  ROYAL  UNIVERSITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Northern  Whig. 

Sir, — Some  little  time  ago  the  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Civil  Service  struck  out  from  tlieir  regula- 
tions the  subject  of  Italian.  A storm  of  indignation 
arose  in  consequence,  but  after  a lengthy  controversy  in 
the  London  papers  and  the  presentation  of  various 
memorials  to  the  Commissioners  the  decision  was  up- 
held. Three  reasons,  and  that  very  valid  ones,  were 
put  forward  by  the  Commissioners  for  their  decision  : — 
(1.)  That  the  subject  was  not  one  usually  taught  in 
schools  and  Colleges  ; 2,  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  com- 
petent Examiners  who  could  judiciously  discriminate 
between  real  knowledge  and  guess  work ; and,  3,  that 
the  subject  was  usually  chosen  by  weak  candidates  for 
the  purpose  of  making  up  marks. 

. ^be  following  letter,  which  I received  some  years  ago, 
is  very  instructive  on  this  point: — 


“ ' College, 

“ October  1,  1886. 

“Dear  Sir,— I am  a student  of  the  Royal  University, 
and  am  reading  for  the  M.A.  degree  in  Mod.  Lit.  I 
am  at  a loss  to  know  what  works  to  study  in  a few  of  the 
subjects  of  examination. 


“ 1.  Italian  Literature. 
“ 2.  Italian  Philology. 
“ 3.  French  Philology. 


" I would  be  very  grateful  if  you  would  direct  me  in 
this  matter.  I have  obtained  my  degree  of  B.A.  in 
these  languages  with  English,  but  I had  made  no  pre- 
paration at  all  in  Italian  Philology  from  an  ignorance 
of  the  works  to  study.  The  M.A.  course  is  too  severe  to 
permit  such  study. 

“I  have  prefixed  my  address,  and  I will  be  obliged 
if  you  can  spare  time  to  write  me  a short  epistle.— I 
am,  &c."  r 

Of  this  graduate’s  English  the  above  is  a specimen. 
Italian  Philology  he,  on  his  own  confession,  did  not 
prepare  a.t  all,  and  of  the  questions  on  Literature,  at 
the  examination  for  the  Degree  with  Honours,  the  fol- 
lowing two  are  specimens  : — 


1.  Mention  three  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
century68*  °f  8117  dramatio  writer  of  the  eighteenth 

Can  anyone  .render  that  this  group  is  a favourite  one 
™>  * '“taw  class  of  students  of  the  Boyal  University  ? 


manner,  however,  in  which  the  Senate  operates  a retreat 
from  an  untenable  position  requires  careful  attention 
because  it  is  not  merely  a cancelling  of  the  objectionable 
paragraphs,  but  a radical,  and  as  I think  very  neces- 
sary, change  in  the  whole  character  of  the  examinations. 

For  the  present  I confine  myself  to-  the  paragraph  re- 
specting German.  An  elementary  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  language  is  required  for  the  lower  and  a 
“minute”  knowledge  for  the  Honour  and  Pass  exami- 
nations. With  respect  to  this  portion  of  the  examina- 
tions tflie  pairagraph  runs  thus:  — 

“ Candidates  in  German  at  the  first  University  exami- 
nation, and  at  subsequent  examinations,  are  referred  to 
the  English  edition  of  Becker’s  Deutsche  Sprache,  and 
designated  ‘Becker’s  German  Grammar, ’ edited  by 
Fraedersdorff,  or  ‘ Eve’s  German  Grammar.’  ” 

There  is  much  virtue  in  that  “ or.”  The  portion  of 
the  paragraph  preceding  that  conjunction  confuses  no 
less  than  four  different  books.  Becker’s  Deutsche 
Sprache  is  not  known  to  anyone  as  “ Becker’s  German 
Grammar,”  and  “ Fraedersdorff’s  Becker"  is  quite  a dif- 
ferent book  from  botli  the  books  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
translation  of.  I shall  be  happy  to  show  to  anyone 
curious  in  the  matter  copies  of  these  books,  %o  as  to  give 
them  ocular  demonstration  of  their  essential  difference. 
But  to  those  living  at  a distance  the  following  distin- 
guishing marks  must  suffice.  The  four,  or  rather  five, 
books  confounded  are:— 1.  Becker,  K.  F.,  Schul-gmm- 
matik  der  deutscli  cn  Sprache  ; 468  pages,  large  8vo.  2. 
The  same,  Ausfiihrliche  Gnwmatih,  in  2 vols.  of  1121 
pages,  large  8vo.  3.  The  same,  Die  deutsche  Sprachet 
756  pages,  large  8vo.  4.  Fraedersdorff,  Becker’s  Gram- 
mar ; 428  pages,  small  8vo.  5.  A Translation  of  the 
School-Grammar,  published  in  London  in  1830,  of  which 
I have  not  been  able  to  hunt  up  a copy.  “ Fraeders- 
dorff’s  Becker,”  as  the  number  of  pages  shows,  cannot  be 
a translation  of  any  of  these  books.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  reconcile  Grimm  and  Becker.  But,  as  the  book  has 
been  long  out  of  print,  as  the  Senate  knew  well,  and 
were  informed  of  the  fact  in  May  last,  there  is  no  need 
of  discussing  the  question  any  further. 

Thus  there  remains  only  Mr.  Eve’s  German  Gram- 
mar. Mr.  Eve’s  book  needs  no  recommendation  from' 
•me,  it  recommend®  itself.  Glut,  when  the  Senate  of  the 
Royal  University  recommends  the  book  ns  a preparation 
for  an  examination,  even  a minute  examination,  in  the 
history  of  the  German  language,  it  is  well  to  listen  to 
what  Mr.  Eve  himself  says  of  his  book. 

First,  as  regards  Becker,  he  says  in  the  preface: — 
" Becker’s  arrangement  and  terminology  seemed  hardly 
suited  for  English  school-boys,  and  have  been  entirely 
deserted.”  And  very  properly  so.  And  further  on  he 
says: — “I  have  said  nothing  of  the  older  German  dia- 
lects except  in  a few  incidental  references.  The  sys- 
tematic study  of  Gothic  and  Old  and  Middle  High  Ger- 
man forms  seems  out  of  place  in  English  schools.”  Just 
so.  The  serious  question  now  arising  is  this : Who  is 
right — Mr.  Eve,  who  wrote  the  book,  and  says  he  ex- 
cluded the  history  of  the  language  on  principle,  or  the 
Senate  of  the  Royal  University,  which  has  found  a 
minute  history  in  it? 

The  plain  fact  is  this,  the  examination  has  been 
brought  down  to  its  proper  level.  Where  are  the  teachers 
of  Gothic,  Old  High  and  Middle  High  German  con- 
nected with  the  Royal  University?  This  part  of  the 
programme  was,  I suppose,  intended  to  dazzle  the  out- 
side public.  Its  withdrawal  is  a step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

I wished  I could  say  as  much  of  the  regulations  for 
French,  which  I will  discuss  in  a separate  letter. 


May  28,  1891. 


Yours,  &c., 

A.  L.  MEISSNER. 


February  Qth,  1892. 


Yours,  &c., 

A.  L.  MEISSNER. 


THE  REVISED  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  ROYA 
UNIVERSITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Northern  Whig. 

. SlVin  May  1fst  y°u  Save  ® an  opportunity  of  cal 
mg  attention  to  the  regulations  of  the  Royal  Universi’ 
respecting  the  examinations  in  Modern  Languages. 

Nothing  has  been  heard  in  reply  or  in  explanatic 
till  now.  The  Senate  publishes  a revised  syllabus  , 
purses  for  the  year  1892,  in  which  the  paragraphs  , 
which  I called  attention  are  practically  cancelled^  T1 


THE  REVISED  REGULATTOiNS'  OF  THE  ROYAL 
UNIVERSITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Northern  Whig. 

Sir, — In  offering  a few  remarks  on  the  courses  of  the 
Royal  University  in  French,  I am  happy  to  have  the 
support  of  no  less  an  authority  than  Lord  Dufferin, 
who  not  long  ago  accepted  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  and  whose  opinion  will  no  doubt  be  listened 
to  with  more  respect  and  attention  than  I could  pos- 
sibly claim  for  mine. 
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“How  many  of  us,”  said  Lord  Dufferin  in  a recent 
address,  which  was  received  with  universal  approval, 

“ how  many  of  us  would  have  learned  French  if  they 
had  been  confined  to  the  sermons  of  Bossuet”?  It  is 
true,  the  University  does  not  confine  us  to  the  funeral 
sermons,  but  in  addition  we  have,  year  after  year,  to 
wade  through  a considerable  portion  of  another  work  of 
that  eminent  divine  as  lively  and  as  instructive  as  the 
funeral  sermons.  These  books  are  admittedly  utterly 
unsuitable  for  teaching  the  French  language.  But  per- 
haps we  are  to  learn  History,  Theology,  and  Philosophy 
from  them.  If  so,  let  them  be  transferred  to  the  pro- 
grammes of  those  departments.  But  what  will  Lord 
Dufferin  say  when  he  hears  that  in  the  University  over 
which  he  is  called  to  preside  a student  may  pass  four 
examinations  with  Honours  in  French  and  take  the  de- 
gree with  Honours  in  Modern  Languages  without  ever 
having  read  a single  line  of  Victor  Hugo  or  of  the  other 
great  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century?  This  one  fact 
stamps  the  whole  business. 

I now  come  to  the  amended  paragraph  respecting  the 
examination  in  the  history  of  the  French  language.  It 
runs  at  present  thus: — “ Candidates  in  French  at  the 
first  University  examination,  and  at  subsequent  exami- 
nations, are  referred  to  the  Grammaire  des  Gram- 
maircs,  of  Dr.  Do  Fivas,  or  to  the  Grammaire  Fran- 
caise  a 1'usage  de  l’ enscign cment  secondaire,  by  Brachet 
et  Dussouchet — enurs  clemantairc,  cours  moyen,  or  cours 
supericur,  according  to  the  examination.” 

Here  we  tread  on  firmer  ground  than  when  attempt- 
ing to  unravel  the  Becker  mystery.  De  Fivas’s  Gram- 
mar is  well  known  to  many  boys  preparing  for  the 
Junior  examination  of  the  Board  of  Intermediate  Edu- 


cation. The  regulation,  however,  does  not  refer  to  the 
whole  grammar,  but  evidently  only  to  the  appendix, 
which  has  been  recently  added,  and  which  contains  a 
history  of  the  language  in  11  pages,  and  62  pages  of 
etymology — altogether  73  pages,  which  are  nothing  less 
or  more  than  an  extract  from  Brachet’s  Grammaire 
Historique — a book  long  superseded  and  almost  for- 
gotten in  France.  From  these  pages  the  candidate  is 
expected  to  gather  a “minute”  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  French  language  which  will  enable  him  to 
pass  three  successive  Honour  examinations.  But  he  has 
the  option  of  reading  instead  three  French  books,  con- 
taining together  851  pages.  It  is  easy  to  see  what 
choice  the  student  will  make  when  he  has  to  choose  be- 
tween 73  pages  of  English  text  and  851  pages  of  French 
text.  The  shortest  cut  is  the  best.  The  three  gram- 
mars by  Dussouchet-Braehet  are  designed  for  the  lower 
and  middle  forms  of  French  Secondary  Schools.  They 
pre-suppose  a complete  knowledge  of  the  language  as 
now  spoken,  and  explain  only  such  matters  as  require 
to  be  explained  to  a native  who  is  unacquainted  with 
the  laws  of  his  native  tongue.  But,  as  the  student  is 
sure  to  prefer  De  Fivas’s  book,  the  question  arises 
whether  he  is  to  be  examined  three  times  in  the  same 
book,  or  whether  the  appendix  is  to  be  divided  into  three 
equal  portions.  Had  not  all  this  tall  talk  about  Philo- 
logy and  the  History  of  the  Language  be  better  removed 
from  the  programme  ? 

Yours,  &c., 

A.  L.  MEISSNER. 

February  12th,  1892. 
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Document  put  in  by  J,  Finnegan,  Esq.,  Principal,  Kelvin  House,  Belfast. 

Memorandum  with  reference  to  the  Teachers  and  Students  at  Kelvin  House. 


Documents 

XIII. 


(See  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Finnegan,  p.  99.) 


1. — Number  or  Students  attending  Kelvin  House. 


Matriculation — Day  Class  : — 
Men,  .... 
Women,  . ■ 

Evening  Class — 

Men,  .... 
Women, 

First  University — Day  Class : — 
Men,  .... 
Women, 

Evening  Class — 

Men,  .... 
Women, 

Second  University — 

Men,  .... 
Women, 

23.. 4.  Degree- 

Men 

Women, 


39 

12 


. 20 

. 2 


. 16 

. 6 


9 


25 

13 


. 24 
. 17 


2. — Teachers. 

Fhysics  and  Mathematics, . The  Principal. 

Mathematics,  , . . Mr.  Harvey,  m.a. 

Glassies,  ....  Mr.  Elliott,  b.a. 

Mr.  Kerr,  b.a. 

Mental  and  Moral  Science,  Mr.  Park,  m.a. 

Mr.  M’Whirter,  m.a. 

History,  ....  Mr.  Murray,  m.a. 

Miss  Murray,  b.a. 

3. — Notes. 

(a.)  The  Second  University  and  B.A.  Degree  classes 
are  held  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

(6.)  Kelvin  House  is  a large  modern  house,  with  fine 
well-ventilated  rooms,  and  with  two  well-equipped  la- 
boratories, Chemical  and  Physical,  supplied  with  water, 
gas  and  electricity. 

(c.)  The  higher  part  of  the  work  ought  all  to  be  better' 
done  by  Q.C.B.  if  it  were  properly  organized. 

(d.)  All  this  is  done  without  any  public  grant  or- 
result  fees. 

(e.)  The  large  number  of  lady  students  is  noteworthy. 
There  are  no  separate  classes  for  ladies. 


XIV. 


Documents  put  in  by  William  A.  McKeown,  Esq.,  M.D. 

(1.)  ’ 


Suggestion  for  a Scheme  of  Goveement  of  the  Royal  Uhiveesot  aud  of  the  Qoeee's 
Colleges. 


The  Senate  of  the  University. 

I would  suggest  that  the  Senate  should  be  made  repre- 
sentative, following  strictly  academic  lines,  and  should 
comprise  the  following  members : — 


(1.)  The  Chancellor  to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown, 

and  to  hold  office  for  life.  

This  proposal  is  not  quite  in  accord  with  my 
ideal,  viz.,  that  the  Crown  should  hove  nothing  to 
do  with  the  University ; but  when  I take  into  ac- 
count several  circumstances,  I consider  there 


•Except  to  the  princlpalship  ol  the  University  of  Glasgow  and  of 
information. 


something  to  be  said  in  its  favour.  It  would,  per- 
haps, at  present  be  rather  objectionable  to  have  a. 
contest  for  the  Chancellorship  were  he  to  be  elected, 
as ‘in  the  Scotch  Universities,  by  the  graduates. 
Further,  as  the  University  will  make  a consider- 
able demand  on  the  public  purse,  it  iB  not  unreason- 
able that  the  Crown  should  have  representation. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Crown 
has  no  right  to  appoint  any  person  to  any  position 
on  the  supreme  governing  bodies  of  the  Scotch  Uni- 
velsities  (although  they  receive  no  less  than  £71,950 
per  annum  in  Parliamentary  grants).* 

tUe  University  of  Aberdeen.  As  to  St.  Andrew's  University  I have  not 

3 M 
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its,  (2.)  The  Vice-Chancellor  to  be  elected  by  the 
Senate,  to  hold  office  for  five  years. 

(3.)  The  heads  ( ex-officio ) of  the  constituent  Col- 
leges. 

(4.)  Representatives  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Con- 
stituent Colleges  to  be  nominated  .by  the  Senates,  of 
the  Colleges,  having  regard  to  the  number  of  students 
following  a University  course  in  each  College ; this 
representation  to  be  subject  to  periodical  revision. 
Approximately  the  distribution  at  present  might  be 
as  follows:  — 

Arts.— One  from  each  College. 

Medicine. — Four  from  Belfast;  two  from  Cork. 

Law. — One  from  Belfast;  one  from  Cork. 

Engineering. — One  from  each  College. 

(5.)  Twenty  members  to  be  elected  by  Convocation. 
The  full  representation  of  Convocation  should  begin ' 
at  once,  with  provision,  however,  that  the  terms  of 
the  first  elected  members  should  be  for  different 
periods,  so  as  to  secure  a continuance  of  policy — 
say,  the  first  five  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  five  years, 
the  second  five  for  four  years,  the  third  five  for  three 
years,  and.  the  fourth  five  for  two  years,  and  there- 
after all  representatives  should  hold  office  for  fivo 
years. 

When  I gave  my  evidence,  guided  by  the  knowledge 
I then  possessed,  I stated  my  opinion  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  University  College,  instead  of  being  endowed 
in  an  underhand  way,  should  be  openly  endowed,  and 
that  its  illegitimate  influence  in  the  University  should 
be  completely  abolished,  I was  not  guided  by  any  prin- 
ciple or  any  other  consideration  than  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  having  committed  a blunder,  having 
given  support  and  countenance  to  clerical  demands,  and 
haying  thus  raised  hopes  which  it  might  not  be  ex- 
pedient to  blast,  its  successor  should  recognise  the  actual 
position  of  affairs,  though  brought  about  by  trickery 
and  deception,  and  pay  to  get  rid  of  its  entanglements. 
It  was  premature  at  that  time  even  to  consider  the  dif- 
ficult question  of  the  nature  of  the  constitution  of  such 
a directly-endowed  College  likely  to  meet  with  public  ap- 
proval. The  handing  over  of  a large  sum  of  money 
absolutely  involves  considerations  of  weighty  impor- 
tance—totally  different  from  those  relating  to  a mere 
payment  of  salary  to  Professors  for  a short  tern  of 
years,  which  the  Senate  of  the  University  might  dis- 
continue. Any  difficulty,  however,  which  might  have 
existed  has  been  removed  by  the  evidence  of  Father 
Delany,  the  head  of  the  College.  It  appears  that  it 
is  a Jesuit  College,  under  the  absolute  control  of  Father 
Delany  himself,  who  owrts  no  allegiance  either  to  the 
British  Government,  which  supplies  its  present  in- 
direct endowment,  or  to  the  Hierarchy  of  the  Irish 
Church,  but  solely  to  a foreign  authority — the  General 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Rome.  Father  Delany  furnishes  no 
accounts,  and  is  not  obliged  to  permit  any  visitation, 
inspection,  or  supervision.  Besides  the  College  has  no 
funds,  no  furniture,  and  its  only  assets  consist  of  a 
small  old  building  and  the  site  on  which  it  stands,  and 
i?“or?iones  of  an  embryonic  character.  This  Institu- 
thenu  ,wltVts  Present  constitution  and  manage- 
K’  ? lnTT  -,ght?y  136  inc,nfled  a-  a constituent 
College  of  the  University,  nor,  indeed,  form  the  basis 
ot  a true  University  College. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  left  out  of  consideration,  with- 
out doing  any  harm  to  any  legitimate  interest,  save  as 
regards  the  graduates  of  the  Royal  University  and  cer- 
i ij  ir  Pei'sons  who  have  been  educated  in  it  These 
should  be  transferred  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Uni- 

fo^Lei^ter56  t0  ^ 10Us  °f  the  proposed  new  College 
„jS£oll,e2,e  j.n  Dublin  for  Leinster  for  those  who  do 
the  University  of  Dublin  should  be  estab- 
;‘  he,d’  ™lth  representative  government,  on  lines  simi- 
°f*he  reconstituted  Colleges  of  the  other 
provinces,  and  liberally  endowed  and  equipped— in  fact, 

fln‘MyreffiTrnt  ?oUeKe  should  supersede  the 
Homan  Catholic  University  College. 

Power  should  be  given  to  the  Senate  to  -admit,  as 
+S-ed  C°l  eges  of  the  University,  such  teaching 
J^tutums,  ™corP°r»ted  by  Royal  Charter,  as  em- 
brace at  least  two  fully  equipped  faculties  of  Univer- 
sity type  excluding  the  Faculty  of  Theology  . The  m-i- 
a cognised  College  shall  inclSe  tfie  rfght 
il  ‘ “3,  on.t£®  S?n,ate  of  tho  University  by 

fb®.  right  of  having  representation  on 

the  Examining  Boards  of  the  University. 

also  should  be  given  to  the  Senate  to  admit 
as  a recognised  Faculty  of  Die  University  the  Faculty 


of  Arts  of  any  teaching  institutions  bein  ', , reserve  , 
tlrcly  for  women,  which  affords  instruction  of  Unii"' 
sity  type,  and  in  the'  judgment  of  the 
Senate  is  efficiently  equipped  for  the  tnumng  ofs? 
dents  in  the  Arts  curriculum  of  the  University  Sul' 
recognised  faculties  should  not  have  the  ii-ht  of 
Ration . on  the  Senate  nor  on  the  Examining  Board  ' 
The  certificates  of  attendance  at  the  classes,  whetW 
of  constituent  Colleges,  or  of  recognised  Colleges,  ortf 
recognised  facnlt.es,  together  with  the 'certificates^ of th 
faculty  of  having  passed  the  Annual  Sessional  Exami 
nations,  should  be  accepted  by  the  Senate  as  fulfiUinl 
the  requirements  of  the  University.  1Dg 

It  would  only  be  reasonable  that  women  should  re 
ceivc  exceptional  treatment,  as  there  is  not  as  yet  anv 
provision  of  separate  women’s  Colleges  fcj  the  State  to 
meet  their  widely  prevalent  objections  to'  attend  mixed 
classes.  ™ 

Relation  of  the  CnowN  to  the  Constituent  Colleges 
As  an  essential  condition  of  any  satisfactory  reform 
of  the  proposed  constituent  Colleges,  it' is  essential  that 
Governmental  interference  with  the  Colleges  shall  prac- 
tically cease.  The  equipment  of  the  Colleges  should  at 
the  public  expense,  be  brought  up  to  modern  •require- 
ments as  regards  the  providing  of  additional  profes- 
sorial Chairs,  Halls  of  residence  for  students,  addi- 
tional laboratories,  scientific  apparatus,  &c.,  and  the 
annual  income  o'f  the  Colleges  from  State  sources  should 
be  capitalised,  and  the  capital  sum  be  paid  over  to 
trustees  for  the  purposes  of  the  College  and  thereupon 
the  College  should  be  constituted  on  a representative 
and  self-governing  basis. 

SUGGESTED  BM-OKMS  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGES. 

I consider  it  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
Colleges  should  he  brought  into  close  touch  with  the 
local  communities,  so  as  to  elicit  the  support  necessary 
to  their  full  development,  and  consequently  that  the 
■ control  of  the  Colleges  should  lie  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Irish  Executive;  and  placed  upon  a basis  so  as 
to  afford  representation  to  important  local  public 
bodms,  as  well  as  to  members  of  the  professional  classes 
who  have  received  their  education  at  the  Colleges.  I 
would  suggest  the  formation  of  three  bodies:  — 

(1.)  A Supreme  Governing  Body,  styled  “ The 
Court  of  Governors.” 

(2.)  An  Executive  Body,  styled  “The  CouncU.” 
(3.)  An  Academic  Body,  styled  “The*  Senate." 

The  Court  of  Governors. 

The  Court  should  comprise  nominees  of  the  following 
bodies,  to  hold  office  for  fivo  years  : 1 

1.  The  local  City  Council. 

2.  The  neighbouring  County  Councils. 

o.  Incorporated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

k'  ml)e  ,ocal  niuniciPal  Technical  School. 

, “•  , be  more  important  Secondary  Schools  accus- 
tomed to  prepare  students  for  entrance  at  the  Col- 
leges. 

^]le  J^SSficl"a*es  of  the  College,  that  is  to  say,  all 
students  who  for  at  least  three  years  have  attended  the 
classes  of  the  College  in  any  faculty,  and  have  subse- 
quently  obtained  a degree  of  some  University  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  the  membership  of  any  of  the 
UoUeges  of  Ihysicians  or  of  Surgeons  in  the  United 
ingdom.  . The  representation  of  the  Associates 
should,  I think,  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding five  classes  taken  together. 

7.  Every  donor  of  £1,000  to  the  funds  of  the  Col- 
V m a nomiPee  appointed  by  him. 

8.  The  Head  of  the  College  and  the  Deans  of  the 
faculties  ( ex-officio .) 

Functions  of  the  Court  of  Governors. 

Amongst  the  functions  of  the  Court  there  should  be 
power:— r 

n-  m°  e\ec^  a President  of  the  Court  for  five  years. 

2.  To  elect  six  members  of  the  Council  (two  of 
whom  must  be^  representatives  of  tho  Associates),  to 
hold  office  foi*  five  years. 

3.  To  elect  the  Treasurer. 

The  Council. 

Tlie  Council  should  consist  of: — 

1.  The  President  of  the  Court  (ex-officio). 
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-.2.  Six  members  of  the,.. Court  to  be  nominated  by 
the  Court. 

3.  The  Head  of  the  College  and  Deans  of  the  Facul- 
ties for  the  time  beiVig. 

4.  A representative  of  the  undergiacluates  on  the 
books  of  the  College  at  the  time  of  the  election.  This 
representative  would  correspond,  in  seme  degree,  to 
the  Rector  of  the  Scotch  Universities. 

5.  The  Treasurer. 

Functions  of  the  Council. 

1.  The  appointment  of  the  Head  of  the  College. 

2.  The  appointment  of  the  Professors  and  other 
officers  of  the  College,  after  consultation  with  the 
Senate.  ■ 

3.  The  administration  of  the  financial  and  general 
affairs  of  the  College. 


• : . The  Senate. 

The;  Senate  shall  consist  of  the  Head  of  the  College 
and  nlT  the  Professors,  and  such  other  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  as  the  Council  shall  nominate. 


Functions  of  the  Senate. 

To.  administer  the  academic  affairs  of  the  College 
under  the  control  of  the  Council. 

To  elect  representatives  of  the  Faculties  on  the  Senate 
of  the  University. 

William  A.  M'Keown, 

20,  College-square,  East,  Belfast. 

3rd  April,  1902. 
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(2.) 

Letter  to.  thes  Secretary  of  .the  Royal  Commission  with  reference  to  the  proper  application 
of  Bursaries. 


20,  .College-square,  East, 

Belfast,  7f/i  April , 1902. 

Dear  Mr.  Daly, — You  will  find  in  the  report  of  my 
evidence'  before  the  Royal  Commission  the  following 
(see  First  Report,  p..  153,  Question  2508) : — 

“ I hold  there  should  be  some  means  taken  in  this 
country  to  try  and  secure  that  the  Scholarships  and 
prizes  should  be  given  .to  those  who  need  them,  and 
that  it  should  always  be  a matter  of  honour  that 
the  son  of  a rich  man  should  not  consent  to  take  a 
prize  from  the  College,  but  should  allow  it  to  go 
to  the  more  needy  students.  I noticed  in  my  in- 
vestigations of  Scotch  Universities  .where  they,  have 
such  ample  prizes,  what  has  happened  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen.  There  may  be  some  other 
explanation  given  by  those  who  know  all  about  the 
real  internal,  working  of  the  University,  but  I 
notice  that  there  are  quite  a number  of  persons  in 
the  Bursary  list  who  have  declined  to  accept  their 
prizes.  That  is  the  only  University  in  which  I 
find  any  such  record. 

“ 2509.  Professor  Botcher.— I think  there  may 
be  other  explanations.  1 doubt  it  it  is  owing  to 
that.  They  may  hold  better  prizes  fiem  the  schools 
and  not  care  to  take  University  prizes  ? — That  may 
be  it. 

“ 2510.  There  are  great  difficulties  in  making  out 
this  system  in  Scotland  of  the  prizes,  and  perhaps 
we  will  speak  of  that  afterwards  I-  Yes.” 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  Blue  Book  a cor- 
respondent sent  me  a newspaper  cutting  of  an  undated 
letter  written  by  Dr.  Hunter,  who,  I understand,  was 
Professor  of  Roman  Law  in  one  of  the  London  Colleges, 
and  M.P.  for  a Scotch  constituency.  I -.inclose  copy  of 
that  letter.  I have  no  means  of  fixing  the  date,  even 
approximately,  but  it  must  be  many  years  ago.  This 
letter1  shows  that  I was  right- in  relation  to  the  existence 
of  a tradition  having  almost  the  force  of  law  in  Aber- 
deen University,  and  that  such  tradition  has  been  in  ■ 
existence  for  a long  time. 

- 1 find  that  a very  large  proportion  of  the  students  of 
Aberdeen  decline  these  Bursaries.  There  were  in  the 
session  1899-1900,  seventy-one  successful  candidates  at 
the  Arts  Bursary  competition,  and  of  these  no  less  than 
thirty-one  declined  the  Bursaries,  that  is  43;  6 per 
cent.  (See  pages  150-151,  Aberdeen  University  Calen- 
dar, 1900-1901.)  - 

I chance  to  have  just  received  from  the  Secretary  oi 
the  Carnegie  Trust  a circular  letter,  dated  March,  1902, 
in  which  the  following  clause  occurs: — ‘‘By  direction 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Trust,  I also  enclose, 
for  your  careful  consideration,  a copy  of  the  last- para- 
graph of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie’s  letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Elgin,  Chairman  of  the  Trust,  in  which  he  explains 
the  purpose  of  his  benefactions.”  I -append  copy  of  the 
extract  from  -Mr.  Carnegie’s  letter  to  the  Earl  of  El- 
gin, referred  to.  The  Commissioners  will  observe  how 
pertinent  this  circular  letter  arid  its  enclosure  are  to 
my  evidence,  w.hich  will  be  found  in  page  145  of  the 
Blue  Book  referred  to,  under  Question  2494. 


I-  had  thought  the  system  in  German  Universities  ot 
making  enquiries  as  to  the  means  of  students,  who 
wanted  aid  from  the  German  Universities,  and  of  their 
parents,  could  hardly  be  adopted  in  this  country,  but 
I find  6n  examination  of  the  Calendars  of  Oxford  and 
Dublin  that  such  enquiries  are  authorized,  and  I have 
learned,  that  they  are  actually  made  in  various  Colleges 
of. Oxford,  viz.,  University  College,  Balliol,  Merton, 
Oriel,  Magdalene,  and  Jesus.  Exhibition  funds  are 
allocated,-  or  specific  exhibitions  reserved,  for  such  mem-  1 
bers  of  the  Colleges  as  are  deserving  and  in  need  of  sup- 
port. 

Christ  Church  College  provides  that  candidates  before 
being  allowed  to  compete  for  certain  open  Exhibitions, 
must  satisfy  the  Dean  that  without  such  assistance 
they  cannot  maintain  themselves  at  College. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has  what  are  called  Sizar- 
ships  for  students  of  limited  means,  entitling  the 
holders  to  commons  free  of  expense, . and  .to  an  exemp- 
tion from  annual  fees.  But,  so  far  as  I can  judge, 
there  is  an  aversion  to  the  term  “ sizar,”  in  Ulster,  at 
any  rate,  as  indicating  in-  past  times  a semi-menial 
position,  and  at  present,  at  any  rate,  inferiority. 

The  different  plans  then  of  securing  aid  for  needy 
students  may  be  summarised:  — 

1st.  The  method  of  various  Colleges  at  Oxford  to 
help  by  a special  fund  or  special  Exhibitions.  This 
is  really  the  German  method. 

2nd.  That  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  of  requiring 
proof  of  poverty  before  competition  for  certain  Exhi- 
bitions. 

3rd.  That  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  in- 
volves old  associations  of  a character  not  suited  to  this 
democratic  age. 

4th.  Mr.  Carnegie’s  plan  in  relation  to  payment  of 
class  fees,  trusting  to  the  “honest  pride”  of  his 
countrymen  not  to  make  claims  when  they  do  not 
need  assistance. 

5th.  The  voluntary  practice  of  Aberdeen  Univer- 
sity trusting  to  the  well-to-do  to  relinquish  Exhibi- 
tions which,  they  do  not  require. 

Of  all  the  methods  that  of  Aberdeen  University  seems 
by  far  the  best.  It  appeals  to  honour,  to  self-esteem, 
and  even  to  pride — the  most  powerful  motives  of  action 

and  involves  no  prying  enquiries  by  the  authorities 

and  no  declarations  of  poverty  by  the  recipients. 

To  my  mind  this  matter  is  of  so  much  importance- 
that  I have  written  with  far  more  detail  than  I h$d 
intended.  For  if  such  a practice  were  encouraged  in 
Ireland  by  the  Intermediate  Board  of  Education,  and 
by  University  Colleges,  and  Universities,  - and  such  a 
tradition  as  that  of  Aberdeen  University  established, 
a very  large  sum  of  money  would  be  set  free  for  the 
benefit  of  students  who  really  need  help,  to  the  great 
moral  advantage,  too,  of  the  classes  who  have  hitherto 
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received  State  aid,  which  they  should  have  been  too 
proud  to  accept.  Of  course  the  proportion  of  students 
in  Ireland  who  could  be  expected  to  decline  Bursaries 
would  be  much  smaller  than  that  in  Scotland. 

I hope  the  Commissioners  will  see  their  way  to  refer 
to  this  matter  in  the  Report,  so  as  at  least  to  attract 
public  attention.  I have  no  doubt  that  with  representa- 
tive government  of  the  Colleges  and  Universities  a 
movement  in  the  direction  I have  indicated  will  take 
place,  and  that  this  foolish  and  wasteful  use  of  public 


money  will  be  to  a large  extent  checked,  if  not  stopped 
altogether.  " 

Yours  faithfully, 

William  A.  M'Keown. 

J.  D.  Daly,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Royal  Commission, 

Royal  University  of  Ireland, 

Dublin. 


Documents  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Letter. 

Copy  Letter  from  Dr.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.P.,  published  in  the  Daily  Chronicle,  London,  on  “Scholarships 
for  the  Poor.” 


Sir, — It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  in 
these  islands  there  is  at  least  one  thoroughly  democratic 
University,  where  the  sons  of  rich  men  invariably  com- 
pete for  Scholarships,  and  when  they  succeed  decline  to 
take  the  money.  The  University  of  Aberdeen  supplies, 
under  the  name  of  Bursaries,  Scholarships  for  nearly 
one-half  of  the  students  attending  the  Arts  classes.  It 
has  been,  ever  since  I remember,  a tradition  almost 
invariably  honoured,  that  the  sons  of  rich  men  who 
get  bursaries  in  the  competition  “ decline  " them,  so  as 
to  provide  more  chances  to  those  boys  who  really  need 
the  money.  I venture  to  think  this  is  the  true  solution 
of  the  question  of  “ Scholarships  for  the  Poor.”  It  is 
a great  advantage  to  the  sons  both  of  poor  and  of  rich 
men  that  they  should  all  compete  on  equal  terms,  but 
it  ought  to  be  a point  of  honour  with  those  who  are  rich 
enough  to  pay  their  way  voluntarily  to  renounce  the 
pecuniary  advantages  of  their  success.  In  the  North 
the  sons  of  the  rich  are  content  to  compete  for  the 
honour  and,  indeed,  many  fathers  who  can  quite  well 


afford  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  sons  make  it 
a condition  of  their  doing  so,  that  their  sons  are  able 
to  take  a Bursary.  On  the  other  hand,  our  experience 
in  Aberdeen  shows  that  a great  deal  of  unnecessary 
alarm  is  felt  with  respect  to  the  supposed  advantages 
of  rich  men’s  sons  in  tlieip  being  able  to  get  special 
coaching.  The  advantage  is  really  slight.  It  may 
obtain  when  two  boys  are  of  equal  ability,  but  it  does 
not  count  for  much  if  there  is  any  substantial  differ- 
ence in  the  calibre  of  the  boys  themselves.  Poor  boys 
have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  holding  their  own.  But 
it  is  only  fair  that  those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  their 
education  should,  as  a point  of  honour,  decline  to 
diminish  the  number  of  Scholarships  available  for  the 
poor. 

Yours, 

W.  A.  Hunter. 

House  of  Commons  Library, 

December  29th. 


Excerpt  from  Letter  from  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  to 
of  the  Carnegie  Trust  for  t 

London,  7th  June,  1001. 

My  Dear  Lord  Elgin, 


As  your  Lordship  is  aware,  my  desire  throughout 
has  been  that  no  capable  student  should  be  debarred 
from  attending  the  University  on  account  of  the  pay- 
ment of  fees.  I believe  that  the  conditions  of  applica- 
tion ensure  a sufficient  standard  of  merit,  and  I hope 
that  the  honest  pride  for  which  my  countrymen  are 
distinguished  will  prevent  claims  from  those  who  do 
not  require  assistance,  and  that  the  invidious  task  of 
enquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  eacli  candidate  need 
not  be  imposed  upon  the  Trustees.  But,  to  further 
mark  my  personal  belief  and  hope  in  this  matter,  I 
have  made  provision  in  the  Trust  Deed  that  the  Trustees 


The  Right  Honourable  The  Earl  of  Elgin,  Chairman 
he  Universities  of  Scotland. 

may  receive  funds  from  others  to  be  administered  along 
with  the  funds  placed  by  me.  I consider  this  a valu- 
able clause,  believing,  from  my  own  experience  with 
young  men,  that  soma  students  in  after  life  may  value 
the  privilege  of  repaying  advances  received  from  the 
Trustees,  although  these  are  free  gifts.  I hope  the 
Trustees  will  gladly  welcome  such  repayments,  if  of- 
fered, as  this  will  enable  such  students  as  prefer  to  do 
so  to  consider  the  payments  made  on  their  account 
merely  as  advances  which  they  resolve  to  repay  if  ever 
in  a position  to  do  so,  and  that  this ’will  protect  and 
foster  the  spirit  of  manly  independence  so  dear  to  the 
Scot. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Andrew  Carnegie. 
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Memorial  put  in  on  behalf  of  the  Belfast  Union  Infirmary  and  Fever  Hospital. 

To  the  Koy.l  Commi.sioi.  appointed  to  investigate  the  condition  of  University  Education  in  Ireland. 
Belfast  Union  Infirmary  and  Fever  Hospital,  3 This  vast  institution  has  been  opened,  by  the 

31st  March,  1902.  'beifast  Guardians,  to  students  for  the 

purpose  of  Clinical  instruction. 


My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

I have  been  requested  by  the  Medical  staff  of  the 
Belfast  Union  Infirmary  and  Fever  Hospital  to  bring 
under  your  consideration  the  following  facts  connected 
wifch^  this  institution  as  a Clinical  School,  and  its 
relation  to  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland. 

1.  The  Belfast  Union  Infirmary  and  Fever  Hospital 
contain  over  1,000  beds  available  for  Clinical  instruc- 
tion. 

2.  Tlie  cases  are  carefully  classified  as  (I.)  Acute 
Medical,  (H.)  Surgical,  (IIL)  Skin  and  Nervous  Dis- 
eases, (TV.)  Fevers  : and  each  department  is  in  charge 
of  a separate  Medical  Officer  (the  Visiting  Physician 
or  Surgeon),  each  of  whom  is  assisted  by  a Resident 
Medical  Officer. 


4.  A class  of  senior  students  has  been  regularly  held 
for  some  years— during  both  winter  and  summer 
Sessions. 

5.  The  class  varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number, 
and  amongst  those  who  have  attended  the  cliniques 
are  to  be  included  almost  all  the  Belfast  students  who 
nave  graduated  in  the  Royal  University  with  Honours 
or  with  distinction. 

, 6-  The  students  who  have  attended  the  cliniques  at 
the  Infirmary  have  done  so  at  great  inconvenience,  as 
the  time  spent  there  is  not  recognised  as  part  of  their 
hospital  curriculum.  For  some  years  the  Fever  De- 
partment of  the  Workhouse  has  been  recognised  as  a 
place  suitable  for  Clinical  instruction  in  Infectious 
Diseases.  The  facilities  for  Clinical  instruction  in 
this  department  differ  in  no  way  from  those  whioh 
maintain  in  the  other  departments  mentioned  above. 
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7.  The  experience  gained  in  this  institution  is  not 
onk  a valuable  addition  to  that  obtained  in  the  hospitals 
in  Belfast  which  are  recognised,  but  much  of  it  is  of  a 
character  that  cannot  elsewhere  be  obtained  to  any 
extent  in  Belfast.  This  refers  chiefly  to  cases  of  ad- 
vanced phthisis,  of  venereal,  skin,  and  nervous  diseases. 

8.  Application  has  been  made  on  many  occasions, 
both  by  the  students  and  by  the  Infirmary  staff,  to 
have  the  Belfast  Union  Infirmary  placed  on  the  list 
of  hospitals  recognised  for  Clinical  teaching,  for  a 
part  of  the  hospital  curriculum  ; but  this  has  always 
been  refused,  without  any  official  investigation,  by  the 
University. 

9.  The  Belfast  Union  Infirmary,  from  its  size,  its 
arrangements,  and  the  nature  of  its  cases — a very  large 
proportion  of  them  being  acute — is  quite  unique  ; and 
the  staff  are  convinced  that  no  person  on  the  Senate, 


no  person  on  the  Standing  or  the  Medical  Committees, 
of  the  Royal  University,  can  be  in  a position  to  judge 
of  the  claim  of  the  Belfast  Union  Infirmary  for  recog- 
nition as.  a Clinical  School,  without  personally  visiting 
this  institution ; and  this  has  nob  been  done  on  any 
occasion  when  application  for  recognition  was  made. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  staff  feel  bound  to  express 
their  conviction  that  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland 
has  not  availed  itself  of  a most  valuable  addition  to  the 
means  of  promoting  a high  standard  of  Medical 
Education  in  Belfast. 

I am,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed  on  behalf  of  the  staff), 

JOHN  M'LIESH,  m.b. 
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Belfast, 

March,  1902. 

Gentlemen, 

We,  the  undersigned  Medical  graduates,  are  engaged 
in  practice  in  Belfast,  and  are  taking  advantage  of  such 
facilities  as  at  present  exist  in  the  laboratories  of 
Queen’s  College  for  post-graduate  study  and  research 
work. 

About  eighty  medical  men,  most  of  whom  are  in 
practice  in  or  near  Belfast,  have  attended  post-graduate 
courses  during  the  last  five  years,  and  twelve  of  these 
are  at  present  engaged  in  research  work  in  the  labora- 
tories. A .considerable  number  of  original  papers  have 
been  published  from  the  laboratories  on  subjects  in 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Hygiene,  and  Clinical 
Medicine. 

The  amount  of  work  done,  and  the  opportunities  for 
scientific  investigation,  may  be  estimated  from  the  facts 
that  the  laboratories  undertake  the  examination  of 
material  from  all  the  hospitals  in  Belfast,  and  many 
in  the  surrounding  towns  of  Ulster,  and  by  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Belfast 
Corporation,  the  bacterial  diagnosis  of  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  and  diphtheria  is  carried  out  here.  Extended  in- 
vestigations have  been  undertaken  for  the  public  autho- 
rities regarding  the  outbreaks  of  epidemics  in  the  city, 
and  their  connection  with  the  water  supply,  drainage, 
and  other  sanitary  conditions.  At  the  same  time  a 
large  amount  of  diagnostic  work  is  carried  out  for 
men  engaged  in  private  practice. 

The  wide  field  for  investigation  which  this  abundant 
supply  of  material  offers,  can  be  only  very  imperfectly 
utilised  so  long  as  the  present  inadequate  conditions 
exist.  We  are  hampered  by  insufficient  accommodation, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  allot  adequate  room  -to  each 
investigator,  or  even  to  properly  store  the  material 
that  has  been  received.  We  are  further  hampered  by 
the  departmfents  being  insufficiently  provided  with 
demonstrators,  skilled  laboratory  attendants,  and  por- 
ters. Further,  the  sums  granted  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  laboratories  are  totally  inadequate  for  the  ordi- 
nary routine  work,  and  no  provision  whatever  is  made 
towards  defraying  the  cost  of  original  investigations. 
We  wish  specially  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  unless  the 
expenses  of  such  original  investigations  be  at  least 
partly  defrayed  by  the  laboratory  funds,  the  scope  of 
such  work  must  be  seriously  curtailed. 


We  earnestly  hope  that  the  Commission  will  see  its 
way  to  recommend  such  measures  as  will  fully  equip 
the  laboratories,  and  will  enable  them  to  carry  on  and 
extend  the  work  which  they  have  begun. 

(Signed), 

Robert  Allen,  M.B.,  B.Cli.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  Travelling 
Medical  Scholar,  R.U.I.,  1894,  University  Student 
in  Pathology,  R.U.I.,  1900. 

R.  M.  Beatty,  B.A.,  M.B.,  Assistant  Physician,  Bel- 
fast Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 

Jas.  A,  Craig,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Ophthal- 
mic Surgeon,  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Belfast ; 
late  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast. 

Robert  A.  L.  Graham,  B.A.,  M.B.,  Assistant  Medical 
Officer,  District  Lunatic  Asylum,  Belfast  ; Demon- 
strator of  Pathological  Neurology,  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast ; Hutchinson  Stewart  Scholar  in  Mental 
Diseases  (1900). 

Thomas  Houston,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the 
Ulster  Hospital  for  Children  and  Women ; Assis- 
tant Pathologist  to  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital ; 
Demonstrator  in  Clinical  Pathology,  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Belfast ; University  Student  in  Pathology 
(1898),  Research  Student  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  (1901). 

Robert  J.  Johnstone,  B.A.,  M.B.,'  F.R.C.S.  Eng., 
Assistant  Gynaecologist,  Royal  Victoria  Hospital, 
Belfast ; Demonstrator  of  Pathology  and  Bacterio- 
logy,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast ; University  Student 
in  Pathology  (1896). 

John  M'Liesh,  M.B.,  Visiting  Medical  Officer,  Union 
Infirmary,  Belfast. 

David  M‘Mordie,  B.A.,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

Cecil  E.  Shaw,  M.A.,  M.D.,  M.Cli.,  Ophthalmic 
Surgeon,  Ulster  Hospital  for  Children  and  Women, 
Belfast ; Assistant  Surgeon,  Belfast  Ophthalmic 
Hospital ; Laryngeal  Surgeon,  Forster  Green  Hos- 
pital for  Consumption ; Consulting  Oculist,  Bally- 
mena Cottage  Hospital. 

Eleanor  R.  Sproule,  M.B. 

John  Tennant,  M.A.,  M.B.,  C.M.  Edin.,  Lecturer 
on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Queen’s  College,  Bel- 
fast ; Surgeon  to  Ulster  Hospital  for  Children  and 
Women,  Belfast. 


XVII. 


letter  to  the  Royal  Commission  from  Professors  Donnan,  Houston,  Moore,  and 
Osborne,  former  Students  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 


My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

As  former  students  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  who 
have  subsequently  studied  and  carried  out  research  at 
other  Colleges  and  Universities,  we  beg  respectfully  to 
submit  the  following  statement  of  our  views  on  the 
subject  of  University  Education  in  Ireland.  We  have 
bad  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  conditions  of 


University  Education  as  they  exist  at  present  in  Ire- 
land under  the  Royal  University  system  with  those 
existing  in  other  countries,  and  feel,  therefore,  that  we 
do  not  write  without  some  knowledge  of  the  matter. 

The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts, 
viz.,  the  general  question  of  the  Royal  University  of 
Ireland  and  the  particular  question  of  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  UNIVER  SITY  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 


DoccMESTSj  1.— The  Royal  University  of  Ireland.  ■ 

XILL  Without- any  wish  to  disparage  the  work  done  by  the 

Royal  University,  we  believe,  any  conjoint  examining 
University  to  bei.n  its  nature  opposed  to.the  true  func- 
tions which  a 'University  should  discharge,  and  we  arc 
convinced  that  any  continuance,  or  establishment  of 
such  a system  in  Ireland  must  place  Ireland  at  a 
serious  disadvantage  with  other  countries.  This  sys- 
tem has  been  tried  elsewhere,  and,  having  proved  a 
failure,  is  being  generally  abandoned.  Its  continuance 
in  Ireland  would,  therefore,  be  a retrograde  step,  which 
would  not  only  impede  the  progress  of  higher. education 
and  research,  but  also  be  detrimental  to  the  industrial 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  conjoint  (examining) 
University  system  inevitably  tends  towards  making 
the  mere  conferring  of  degrees  the  sole  function  of  the 
University,  and  their  attainment  the  ultimate  goal  of 
a student’s  ambition.  The  result  is  beneficial  neither 
to  the  students  nor  to  the  country. 

. 2. — Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

(a.)  Teaching  Staff. — In  this  respect  the  College  is 
indisputably  undermanned.  A modern  University 
school,  to  be  efficient,  requires  a comprehensive  speciali- 
zation in  each  branch  of  knowledge  ; but  so  far  is  this 
from  being  the  case  that  in  many  instances  Professors 
have  to  undertake  the  work  of  several  departments,  and 
thus  the  time  necessary  for  carrying  out  their  own  re- 
searches and  for  directing  and  encouraging  the  research 
work  of  their  students  is  seriously  curtailed.  A few  of 
the  more  striking  instances  of  this  may  be  mentioned. 
The'  whole  subject  of  Engineering — civil,  mechanical, 
electrical,  municipal,  and  naval — is  represented  by  one 
Professorship,  and  that,  too,  in  a city  whose  material 
prosperity  has-  been  largely  due  to  engineering  indus- 
tries. The  subjects  of  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  and 
Mineralogy,  have  together  orily-onc  representative.  One 
Professor  has  to  teach  the  whole  of  Mathematical'and 
Experimental  Physics,  while  another  is  expected  to 
cover  the  vast  range  of  modern  Chemistry,  On  the 
literary  side  matters  are  not  any  better,  for  one  Pro- 
fessor is  supposed  to  lecture  on  all  the  modern  lan- 
guages (excepting  English),  another  on  the  language, 
literature,  and  history  of  England.  These  instances 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  staff  of  the  College;  as 
at  present  constituted,  is  quite' inadequate  to  deal  with 
the  work  of  an  institution  of  University  rank,  even 
though  the  term  University  be  construed  in  its.  most 
modest  sense. 

The  establishment  of  a junior  teaching  staff  is  one 
of  the  most  urgent  necessities  of  the  College,  for,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  a junior  staff  is  at  present  non- 
existent, save  in  a few  instances  in  which  assistants  are 


privately  paid  by- Certain  Professors.  Such  "a  state  of 
affairs  does  not  exist,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  anv 
other  College  of  similar  rank,  and  is  almost  incredible 
at  the  present  day. . One  of  the  results  of  this  state  of 
affairs  is  that  no  career  is  opened  to  young  men  who  are- 
desirous  of  pursuing  serious  study,  and  carrying  on 
research.  As  a consequence  of  this  the  Professors  find 
it  practically  impossible  to  collect  men  round  them  and 
establish  schools  of  research  in  their  various  depart- 
ments. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  simply  draw- 
attention  to  such  a.  state  of  affairs.  Some  idea  of  it 
may  be  gained  from  a consideration  of  the  fact  that 
while,  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  there  is  only  one 
chemist  on  the  teaching  staff,  in  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester, there  are  eight.  . 

(M  Equipment. — Although  within  the  last  few  years 
some  special  laboratories  have  been  built,  and  some 
attempt  made  to  provide  for  higher  teaching  and  re- 
search, the  College  is  still  very  much  behind  the  times. 
This  is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  Botany,  Zoology, 
Geology,  and  Mineralogy,  there  being  no  special  labora- 
tories provided  for  these  subjects.  The  accommodation 
provided  for  Physiology  is  still  very  meagre,  as  no- 
special rooms  exist  for  chemical,  histological,  and  ex- 
perimental work.  An  engineering  laboratory  is  being 
built  at  the  present  time  ; but  in  a city  like  Belfast  not 
one  but  many  engineering  laboratories  are  required. 

In  all  departments  research  work  is  greatly  hindered 
for  want  of  the  necessary  funds. 

Conclusion.— rThere  is,  in  our  opinion,  only  one  way 
of  .setting  the  University  Education  of  Ireland  on  s 
sound  basis,  and  that  is  Ijy  concentrating  the  funds. at 
prosent  expended  on  a vast  examinational  machine  into 
one.  or  two  centres,  where  real  University  Education 
and  research  may  be  carried  on.  Ireland  is  at  present 
a.  poor  country ; • but  no  country  is  too  poor  to  afford 
research. 

The  settling  of  this  important  question  is  beset  by 
many  difficulties  of  a political  and  religious  nature; 
but  our  sincere  hope  is  that  these  difficulties  may.be 
surmounted  in  such  a manner  that  the  real  issue  is  not 
thereby  obscured. 

F.  G.  Donnan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,. 
University  College,  London. 

W.  A.  Houston,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, University  College,  Liverpool.  ; , . 

B.  Moore,  Lecturer  on  Physiology  at  Charing  Cross 
Medical  School,  London. 

W.  A.  Osborne,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology, 
University  College,  London. 
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Resolutions  passed  by  the  Council  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  with  reference  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland. 

(i). 


Letter  from  the  Registrar  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission 
enclosing  the  Resolutions. 


Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  4th  June,  1902. 

Sir, — I am  directed  to  send  you  the  enclosed  copy  of  a series  of  resolutions  passed  unanimously  by  the  Conn- 
oil,  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  on  the  2nd  ihst.,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  they  will  receive  your  early  and 
serious  attention, 

I am, 

Yours  faithfully,, 

• J.  Symington,  Registrar- 
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(2). 

Resolutions  Refereed  to  in  the  Foregoing  Letter. 
Belfast  and  the' Dublin  College  of  Science. 
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“I.— That  the  Council  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast 
having  had  their  attention  drawn  to  a debate  which 
took  place  last  week  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  re- 
gard to  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  desire 
respectfully  but  most  earnestly,  to  represent  to  His 
Majesty’s  Government  that,  whether  a College  of  Science 
is  to  be  maintained  in  Dublin  or  not,  provision  ought 
undoubtedly  to  be  made  by  the  State  for  Technical  Edu- 
cation of  the  highest  order  being  given  in  Belfast. 

“ II' — That  the  Council  cannot  but  regard  any  pro- 
posal which  would  render  it  impossible  for  Belfast  men 
to  obtain  Technical  Education  of  the  highest  type  in 
their  own  city  as  unwise  in  itself,  likely  seriously  to 
militate  against  the  Success  of  Technical  Education  all 
Over  Ulster,  and  unjust  to  this  city, 'where  the  great 
industries  and  manufactures  of  Ireland  are  largely  con 
centrated.  6 J 

" III- — That  the  Council  consider  it  premature  and 
unwise  that  definite  arrangements  for  the  higher  Tech- 
nical Education  of  the  country,  such  as  are  involved  in 
the  proposed  development  and  functions  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  Dublin,  should  be  made  at  a time 
when  a Royal  Commission  is  engaged  on  an  inquiry  into 
th.i  higher  general  and  Technical  Education  of  Ireland, 
and  may  be  expected  in  a short  time  to  present  to  Par- 
liament a report  which  ought  not  only  to  throw  impor- 
tant light  upon  the  general  subject,  but  in  particular  to 
suggest  lines  on  which  higher  and  Technical  Education 
might  with  advantage  be  co-ordinated  in  Belfast  and 
■elsewhere. 

IV.  That  the  textile  and  other  highly-developed 
and  specialised  manufactures  of  the  Belfast  district 
■cannot  possibly  be  effectively  served,  to  the  best  inte- 


rests of  either  the  manufacturer  or  the  student,  by  a 
College  of  Science  in  Dublin,  any  more  than  the  higher 
work  of  the  textile  departments  of  the  technological  in- 
stitutions in  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Bradford,  or  the 
metallurgical  and  steel-making  department  of  Firth 
College,  Sheffield,  could  be  replaced  by  corresponding 
departments  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  at  South 
Kensington. 

“ V-That  it  would  appear  to  the  Council  that,  inas- 
much as  Belfast  already  possesses  in  its  Queen's  Col- 
lege  Chairs  in  the  majority  of  the  subjects  which  ara 
taught  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  is  equipped  with 
large  and  excellent  Chemical  laboratories,  and  is  about 
to  be  provide^ with  a splendid  suite  of  laboratories  in 
i.  hysics  and  Engineering,  through  the  munificence  of 
the  Right  Honourable  W.  J.  Pirrie,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  city  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a great 
Sim  ™ Institute,  at  a coat  of  about 

£100,000,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  providing, 
by  means  of  this  College  and  the  Institute,  at  a com- 
paratively  smaH  cost  to  the  State,  a complete  system  of 
".cher  Technical  Education  sufficient  for  all  the  needs 
of  Belfast  and  the  North  of  Ireland. 

“ That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  by  the  Regis- 
trar to  the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Right  Honourable 
Horace  Plunkett,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Sir  James  Henderson,  d.l.. 
Chairman  of  the  Technical  Schools  Committee:  Sir 
Otto  Jaffe,  j r Vice-Chairman  ; the  Members  of  Par- 
Lament  for  Belfast  and  the  other  Ulster  constituencies, 
with  the  request  that  they  may  receive  serious  and  im- 
mediate attention." 
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XIX. 

Resolution  passed  at  a Joint  Meeting  of  the  Flax  Spinners’  Association,  Power 
Loom  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  Linen  Merchants’  Association,  with 
reference  to  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland. 


4,  Howard  Street, 

Belfast,  10 th  May,  1902. 

Dear  Sir, 

I have  the  honour  of  enclosing  a Resolution  passei 
? a Joint  Meeting  in  connection  with  the  above  Asso 
ciations,  on  the  2nd  inst. 

• “ understood  that  a Technical  or  Polytechnic  Col 
ThM-  t le  -^ghest  order  is  about  to  be  established  ii 
firet  lnj  anc*  “!at  this  College  is  to  be  the  only  one  o: 
first  order  in  Ireland. 

BpH  aI*Peare(t  to  my  Committees  that  this  would  plaet 
<waSt  in  an  anomalous  position,  as  it  is  the  priheipa 
,v  J?  °‘  Manufacturing  industry,  in  Ireland,  and  wil 
, ,P0SS®SS  in  the  Corporation  Technical  Institute 
uding  fitted  with  all  needful  appliances  for  thi 


highest  order  of  technical  instruction,  and  needing  only 
a suitable  staff  and  status  to  form,  when  combined  with 
tlie  Queen’s  College,  a Polytechnic  which  should  not  be 
relegated  to  a secondary  position  in  favour  of  one  in 
Dublin,  most  especially  in  regard  to  the  textile  and  en- 
gineering industries. 

Hoping  that  you  will  give  the  views  of  my  Committee 
a favourable  consideration, 

I remain, 

Yours  truly, 

WM.  MORTON, 

Secretary. 


Copy  of  Resolution,  adopted  2nd  May,  1902,  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Letter. 


the  In- 
opinion that 


dusiv^U111  .v*ew  °I  the.  position  of  Belfast 
thp  i s of  the  Country,  we  are  of  opinion  mat 

sbrmij  l a . equipments  of  the  Technical  Institute 
shfn.iA  u *he  first  order,  and  that  full  provision 
u be  made  for  the  highest  class  of  Polytechnic  In- 


struction in  this  City,  such  as  would  meet  the  jusi 
claims  of  the  Manufacturers  and  Industrial  Classes  of 
the  North  of  Ireland,  where  most  of  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  country  is  concentrated.” 
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XX. 

Documents  put  in  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Fund  for  the’jbetter 
Equipment  of  Queen's  College, ^Belfast. 


(See  evidence  of  Deputation,  p.  78.) 


(1.) 


f 


Report  of  a Public  Meeting  held  on  16tli  April,  1901,  to  inaugurate  a Scheme  for  the  better 
Equipment  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

(Reprinted  from  The  Northern  Whig  of  17tli  April,  1901.) 


In  tlie  Students’  Union  of  the  Belfast  Queen’s  College 
one  of  the  most  important,  as  it  was  one  of  the  most 
successful,  meetings  ever  held  in  the  interest  of  that 
celebrated  sent  of  learning,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon. It  was  a public  meeting  for  the  inauguration 
of  a scheme  for  the  better  equipment  of  the  College. 
At  4 o’clock  the  meeting  opened,  and  at  that  hour  the 
spacious  building  referred  to  was  occupied  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  every  part,  the  area  being  occupied  by  a 
very  influential  and  representative  assemblage,  which 
embraced  not  only  two  of  the  most  distinguished  noble- 
men in  the  North  of  Ireland,  but  many  of  the  most 
prominent  and  enterprising  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  city  of  Belfast.  A number  of  ladies  also  graced 
the  proceedings  with  their  presence,  and  to  none  of  those 
in  attendance  was  a more  cordial  welcome  given  by  the 
numerous  array  of  enthusiastic  students  who  crowded 
the  spacious  gallery  that  extends  around  the  edifice,  ankl 
who,  as  the  various  addresses  were  being  delivered, 
showed  by  their  ringing  cheers,  not  only  how  deep  was 
the  interest  they  were  taking  in  Idle  proceedings,  but 
also  how  heartily  they  approved  of  all  that  was  uttered 
by  the  various  speakers. 

Amongst  those  present  were: — The  President  of  the 
College  (Rev.  Thomas  Hamilton,  D.D.,  LL.D.) ; the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  K.G.  (Lord  Lieutenant  of  Bel- 
fast) ; the  Lord  Mayor  (Sir  Daniel  Dixon,  D.L.) ; the 
Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  K.P.  ; Sir  Otto  Jaffe, 
J.P.  (High  Sheriff  of  Belfast) ; the  Right  Hon.  W.  J. 
Pirrie,  LL.D.,  D.L.  ; Sir  James  Musgrave,  Bart.,  D.L.  ; 
Mr.  G.  W.  Wolff,  M.P.  ; Mr.  William  Johnston,  M.P.  ; 
Prof.  Redfern,  Mr.  John  M.'Connell,  J.P.  ; Mr.  Robert 
Thompson,  J.P.  ; Professors  Dill,  M.A.  ; Purser, 
LL.D. ; Morton,  M.  A.  ; Park,  D.Lit.  ; Letts,  D.Sc.  ; 
Cunningham,  M.D.  ; Meissner,  Ph.D.  ; Symington, 
M.D.  ; Thompson,  M.D.  ; Lindsay,  M.D.  ; Whitla, 
M.D.  ; and  Fitzgerald,  B.A.  ; Dr.  Lorrain  Smith,  Dr. 
,T.  Tennant,  Dr.  Henry  Whitaker,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Moorhead,  Mr.  Won.  Wylie,  Rev.  Dr.  Busby,  Rev. 
Douglas  Wal-msley,  B.A.  ; Mr.  J.  R.  Fisher,  Editor, 
Northern  Whin  ; Dr.  Robert.  Allen,  Mr.  W.  G.  Ander- 
son, Dr.  D.  G.  Barkley,  Mr.  J.  T.  Blackwood,  J.P.  ; 
Mr.  J.  T.  Bowden,  Dr.  S.  Brown,  Dr.  J.  Walton 
Browne,  Dr.  Robert  Boyd,  Dr.  Alexander  Burns,  Dr. 
J.  S.  Bryars,  Dr.  R.  M.  Beatty,  Rev.  S.  D.  Burnside, 
Mr.  Edward  Coey,  J.P.  ; Mr.  W.  T.  dements,  Dr  J. 
E.  Clements,  Dr.  James  Colville,  Dr.  Craig,  Rev.  S.  E. 
Cooney,  Mr,  James  Cowan,  M.A.  ; Mr.  William  daw- 
ford,  Mr.  W.  D.  Donnan,  Mr.  J.  L.  Downey,  Mr. 
Adam  Duffin,  LL.D.  ; Mr.  John  Erskine,  Mr.  Godfrey 
W.  Ferguson,  Dr.  Hugh  Fisher,  Rev.  A.  Gilchrist,  Mr. 
Wm.  Frnine,  Mr.  J.  C.  Firth,  Dr.  W.  Gibson,  Dr.  R. 

A.  L.  Graham,  Mr.  Arthur  Hamil,  D.IL.  ; Rev.  R.  K. 
Hanna,  R.ev  James  Maeonaebie,  Mr.  R.  M.  Henry, 
M.A.  ; Dr.  T.  Houston,  Dr.  H.  Hyndman,  Mr.  James 
Jenkins.  J.P.  ; Dr.  R.  J.  Johnstone.  Mr.  R.  M.  Jones, 
M.A.  ; Dr.  0.  M.  Kevin,  Rev.  J.  Knowles,  Mr.  A D. 
Lemon,  J.P.  ; Dr.  J.  0 Loughbridge,  Rev.  R.  J.  Lynd, 
D.D.  ; Dr.  H.  L.  M'Kisack.  Rev.  Professor  Todd 
Martin,  Mr.  R.  T.  Martin,  Dr.  A.  B.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Robert  M'Brirle,  Dr.  M'Caw,  Mr.  William  M'Galmont, 
Rev.  J.  M.  MT1  wrath.  M.A.  ; Mr.  J.  Moylan,  Rev.  J. 

B.  M'Bride,  Mr.  J.  Macaulay.  Mr.  S.  Shannon  Millen, 
Dr.  J.  S.  Morrow,  Rev.  W.  B.  M'Caughey,  Dr.  Gaiwin 
Orr,  Dr.  Charles  O’Neill,  Rev.  William  Park,  M.  J. 
G.  Patterson,  Mr.  R.  L.  Patterson,  D.L.  ; Dr. 


It.  Purdon,  Rev.  D.  Purves,  M.A.  ; Dr.  0.  M. 
Praeger,  Mr.  Henry  Riddell,  M.A.  ; Rev.  Canon 
Riddall,  D.D.  ; Mr.  Charles  Robinson,  Mr.  Con-  j 
way  Scott,  C.E.  ; Rev. . It.  J.  Semple,  Dr.  Cecil  [ 
Shaw,  Rev.  David  G.  Smytlie,  Mr.  Alexander  Stewart,  i 
Mr.  Henry  Seaver,  B.E.  ; Mr.  0.  E.  Sheldon,  D.Lit.;  [ 
Mr.  Adam  Speers,  B.Sc.  ; Rev.  D.  A.  Taylor,  Dr.  J.  j 
F.  Wales,  Dr.  A.  Trimble,  Mr.  John  Ward,  J.P.,  j 
F.S.A.  ; Mr.  Fred  Wheeler,  Mr.  James  Wilson,  Mr.  j 
A.  Walter,  Ph.D.  ; Rev.  C.  M.  Young,  B.A.,  &c. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  Belfast  (Sir  Daniel  Dixon,  D.L.),  j 
in  moving  that  President’  Hamilton  should  take  the  j 
Ohair  said  lie  had  the  privilege  of  being  present  st  a I 
preliminary  meeting  held  some  time  ago  in  connection  ; 
with  the  matter  under  consideration.  At  that  meeting  | 
he  was  surprised  to  find  how  much  was  still  required  \ 
for  the  proper  equipment  of  the  College.  The  Pro-  j 
lessors  felt  the  need  of  something  being  done  to  carry  ; 
out  their  ideas,  and  they  offered  themselves  to  sub-  1 
scribe  very  largely  for  this  purpose.  He  was,  at  the  f 
same  time,  glad  to  find  that  one  of  their  citizens  had 
agreed  to  endow  a Chair — (cheers) — and  lie  was  sure 
their  other  citizens,  who  knew  the  great  benefit  this 
College  had  been  to  the  city,  would  join  heartily  in  the 
movement  to  place  it  in  a more  satisfactory  state. 
(Applause.)  They  all  hoped  it  would  still  be  more 
useful.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  thought  that  the  College 
wanted  more  recreation  grounds,  and,  so  far  as  that 
was  concerned,  he  (Sir  Daniel)  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  help  them  to  obtain  these.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Edward  Ooey,  J.P.,  formally  seconded  the  mo- 
tion, which  was  passed  -by  acclamation. 

The  President,  on  taking  the  Ohair,  called  on  the 
Registrar  to  read  the  letters  of  apology. 

Professor  Purser  said  the  first  letter  was  from  Lon! 
Lister,  late  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was 
as  follows : — 

" London,  6th  April,  1901. 

" My  dear  President, — I greatly  regret  that  it  is 
net  in  my  power  to  accept  the  very  kind  invitation  winch 
I received  from  your  College,  to  take  part  in  the  im- 
portant effort  you  are  about  to  make  to  bring  the 
scientific  departments  up  to  the  increased  requirements oi 
the  present  day.  But-,  though  I cannot  he  present-  wi:n 
you,  I may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  express  in  a K* 
words  my  warm  sympathy  with  the  movement-. 

“ One  important  step  in  this  direction  was  made  fam 
years  ago  in  the  erection  of  the  Physiological  Mid  Patra- 
logical  Laboratories,  the  opening  of  which  I was  p - 
vileged  to  witness.  But  I learn  that  very  much  rema  > 
to  be  done. 


“The  completion  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  «PP? 
absolutely  indispensable  for  enabling  Queens  Co  s 
to  provide  sound,  practical  instruction  in  thatscie  , 
which,  while  it.  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Medacm  , 
equally  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  . 
of  manufacture  in  these  days  of  keen  competition. 


“Natural  Philosophy  is  another  fundamental  scie  > 
dealing  with  the  properties  of  matter  in  general,  a , 
thorough  acquaintance  with  it  is  essential  for 


progress  in  Medicine,  and  in  every  department  o 
dustrial  effort.  The  want  of  a laboratory  for  Fj  . 
training  in  it  is  a most  serious  defect  in  an  mst  .. 
Which,  like  Queen’s  College,  discharged 
functions. 
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•'  A laboratory  is  also  urgently  needed  for  Mechanical 
Engineering,  which  has  its  immediate  applications  in 
a great  shipbuilding  and  manufacturing  centre  like 
Belfast. 

“ Without  attempting  to  refer  to  all  the  needs  ably 
set  forth  in  your  own  printed  statement,  all  of  which  I 
fully  recognise  as  urgent,  I would,  as  a medical  man, 
especially  indicate  the  necessity  of  establishing  Chairs 
of  Pathology  and  Public  Health.  If  it  be  asked  why 
Professorships  of  those  subjects  are  more  necessary 
now  than  they  were  when  Queen’s  College  was  founded, 
the  answer  is  that  the  rapid  advances  made  of  late 
years  in  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  disease,  and 
the  principles  and  details  of  sanitation,  have  greatly 
extended  the  range  of  what  it  is  necessary  for  the 
student  to  learn.  And  not  only  other  Universities  and 
Colleges,  but  Medical  Schools  in  general,  have  seen 
the  necessity  of  creating  Chairs  or  lectureships  devoted 
to  those  subjects. 

"I  fear  I mav  seem  to  have  written  superfluously  on 
ffhut  may  well  seem  self-evident.  But  the  interest 
which  I feel  in  Queen’s  College  makes  me  venture  thus 
to  commend  your  great  enterprise  to  the  liberal  sup- 
port of  the  merchant  princes  of  Belfast. — I remain, 
my  dear  President,  yours  very  faithfully, 

“ Lister." 

The  next  was  from  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury : — 

“Belfast  Castle,  Belfast,  April  15. 

“Dear  Dr.  Hamilton, — Owing  to  my  absence  in  the 
County  Donegal,  I regret  very  much  to  he  unable  to 
come  to  your  meeting.  I fully  sympathise  with  your 
effort  to  get  the  Queen’s  College  better  equipped  in 
the  laboratories,  and  trust  your  meeting  will  meet  with 
the  success  you  would  wish  for. — 'Tours  very  truly, 

“ Shaftesbury." 

The  next  was  from  Sir  William  MacCormac,  President 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons : — 

“ 13,  Harley-street, 

“ April  10,  1901. 

“My  Dear  President, — As  you  surmise,  there  is  no 
chance  of  my  attending  your  meeting.  To  me  the 
tr.heme  propounded  appears  alike  comprehensive  and 
admirable.  If  you  succeed  in  carrying  it  out — and  there 
should  he  little  doubt  on  the  score— you  will  bring 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast, _ into  line  with  the  foremost 
educational  institutions  in  our  country. — Believe  me, 
mv  dear  President,  faithfully  yours, 

“ William  MacCormac.” 

The  next  was  from  Judge  Shaw  : — 

“Killarney,  County  Kerry, 

“ April  8,  1901. 

“ My  dear  President, — I am  very  glad  to  hear  that  a 
movement  is  being  made  towards  a better  endowment 
and  equipment  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  I am  fully 
persuaded  that,  if  the  people  of  Belfast  and  Ulster  want 
to  havo  a place  of  higher  education  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  times,  and  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
weaith,  and  enterprise  of  the  district,  they  must  pro- 
vide it  for  themselves.  They  are  well  able  to  do  so. 
They  have  shown  so  much  resource  and  self-reliance 
m the  pursuit  of  material  wealth  that  I am  sure  they 
have  only  to  take  the  matter  of  education  earnestly  in 
hand  to  make  it  worthy  of  themselves  anld  of  the  great 
future  that  lies  before  them. 

“As  an  old  pupil  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and 
as  one  who  owes  much  to  the  education  and  training 
provided  there,  I earnestly  hope  for  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  movement  now  inaugurated.  I will  sub- 
scribe_  £25  to  the  fund,  and  I am  sorry  that  I cannot 
®ake  it  more.— Yours  sincerely, 

“James  J.  Shaw. 

fi  v?6  nex*  was  ^ronl  Mr.  W.  G.  Ast-on,  M-A-,  B.Lit., 
Japan*  ’ Secretary  to  the  British  Legation, 

"The  'Bluff,  Beer,  East  Devon, 

“April  BO,  1901. 

“ My  Dear  Hamilton, — I am  truly  sorry  that  I cannot 
•i®  Present  at  your  meeting,  as  I sympathise  deeply  with 
,?  object,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  contribute  my  mite  when 
the  time  comes.  Q.O.B.  has  the  strongest  claims  on 
gratitude.  It  was  a matter  of  the  most  vital  con- 
sequence to  me  to  havo  a cheap  and  effective  University 


education,  provided,  so  to  speak,  at  my  own  door. 
Without  it  my  future  would  have  been  a very  different 
one.  I am  sure  that  this  has  been  the  experience  of  many, 
and  that  there  will  be  few  old  Q.C.B.  men  who  will 
not  support  your  scheme  for  putting  the  rising  genera- 
tion in  a still  better  position  than  they  themselves, 
thanks  to  it,  occupied. — Yours  very  truly, 

“ W.  G.  Aston-” 

Professor  Purser  said  there  was  a long  list  of  others, 
which  it  would  take  up  the  time  of  the  meeting  to  read, 
and  he  proposed  to  hand  it  to  the  reporters.  That  list  in- 
cluded the  names  of  many  noblemen  and  others  who 
were  prevented  from  attending. 

The  list  was  as  follows-: — The  Lord  Primate,  the 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Bight.  Hon. 
the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  Lord  Kelvin,  F.B.S.  ; Lord 
Lister,  F.B.S.  ; Sir  Wm.  Turner,  President  of  the 
British  Association;  the  High  Sheriff  of  County  An- 
trim (Mr.  B.  H.  Beade,  D.L.) ; Lord  De  Bos,  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  Lord  Dunleath,  Lord  -Arthur  Hill, 
Eight  Hon.  Colonel  Fords,  P.C.  ; Lord  O’Neil’,  Mr.  0. 
Dunbar-Buller,  D.L.  ; Lord  Deramore,  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Down  and  Connor,  Viscount  Bangor,  Sir  William 
Q.  Ewart,  Bart,,  D.L.  ; Sir  James  Henderson,  D.L.  ; 
Mr.  E.  G.  Dunville,  D.L.  ; Colonel  J.  M’Oalmont, 
M.P.  ; Professor  Graham,  M.A.  ; Mr.  William  Moore, 
K.O.,  M.P.  ; Mr.  H.  H.  Smiley,  J.P.  ; the  Dean  of 
St,  Anne’s,  the  Becorder  of  Belfast,  Bev.  Canon 
Stewart,  the  Dean  of  Connor,  Sir  James  Haslett,  M.P.  ; 
Mr.  James  Bruce,  D.L.  ; the  Hon.  B.  T.  O’Neill, 
M.P.  ; Professor  Baxter,  LL.B.  ; Mr.  B.  K.  MKlderry, 
M.A.  ; Mr.  A.  M.  Ferrar,  D.L.  ; Mr.  Abram  Combe, 
J.P.  ; Mr.  E.  H.  Clarke,  J.P.  ; Major  W.  B. 
Bitchie,  Mr.  R.  E.  Herdman.  Mr.  Edwin  Hughes, 

B.A.,  J.P.  ; Mr.  S.  C.  Davidson,  Mr.  John 
Workman,  J.P.  ; the  Principal  of  Campbell  Col- 
lege, Mr.  0.  ,E.  Allan,  'Mr.  B.  Garrett  Campbell,  Mr. 
John  L.  Marshall,  Mr.  John  Dunville,  Mr.  William 
Gibson,  Mr.  James  Barbour,  J.P.  ; Rev.  George  Ma-c- 
Farland,  Professor  Sinclair,  M.D.  ; Mr.  John  Fulton, 
Mr.  James  Heron,  Mr.  William  Bell,  J.P.  ; Mr.  Fred 
Hoey,  Mr.  B.  W.  Corry,  J.P.  ; Mr.  R.  M.  Young, 

B. A.,  J.P.  ; Mr.  S.  M’Bride,  Mr  William  Gaffikin, 
Mr.  T.  H.  Torrens,  J.P. ; Mr.  John  Mitchell,  Mr.  Wm. 
M'Neill,  Professor  Walker,  M.A.  ; Mr.  William  Ruther- 
ford, Dr.  Henry  O'Neill,  Mr.  T.  F.  Shillington,  J.P.  ; 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Tennent,  J.P.  ; Mr.  Alexander  Tate, 

C. E.  ; Mr.  John  Davidson,  Rev.  Wm.  Colquhoun,  Mr. 
Alexander  Malcomson,  J.P.  ; Mr.  W.  A.  Ferrar,  J.P.  ; 
Mr.  James  Carr,  J.P.  ; Mr.  J.  A.  Lindsay,  Mr.  J.  Milne 
Barbour,  M.A.  ; Mr.  John  Lepper,  Mi-.  J.  C.  White, 
Bev.  Canon  Irvine,  D.D.  ; Mr.  Samuel  Young,  M.P.  ; 
Mr.  R.  A.  Mitchell,  LL.B.  ; Mr.  J.  Blakiston-Houston, 

D. ff>.  ; Mr.  W.  H.  Smiles,  Mr.  J.  R.  Bristow,  Rev. 
Henry  Osborne.  M.A.' ; Mr.  B.  H.  Gowan,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Chapman,  Mr.  Basil  M'Crea.  Mr.  John  A.  Hanna,  Mr. 
Joseph  Outh-bert,  Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson,  Mr.  Herbert 
Campbell,  Mr.  G.  Herbert  Brown,  J.P.  ; Mr.  E.  F. 
Patterson.  'Mr.  Victor  Coates,  Mr.  Thomas  Mont- 
gomery, J.P.  ; Mr.  R.  W.  Murray,  J.P.  ; Dr.  King- 
Kerr,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Wilson,  J.P.  ; Bev.  Ohas.  Scott, 
M.A.  ; Mr.  H.  C.  Craig.  Mr.  John  P.  M'Knight,  Mr. 
T-  G.  Houston,  Ml,  Principal.  Coleraine  Academy; 
Rev.  Charles  Davey,  Mr.  H.  MlNeile  M’Cormick,  Mr. 
Herbert  Ewart.  Dr.  E.  Coey  Bigger,  Mr.  Joseph  Lar- 
mor,  F.R.S.  ; Mr.  R.  Kyle  Knox,  LL.D.  ; the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Methodist  College.  Mr  Vincent  -Crain,  Mr. 
T.  0.  Houston.  LL.B.  ; Mr.  R.  J.  M’Mordie,  M.A.  ; 
and  Mr.  John  Stevenson. 

The  President  of  Queen’s  College,  who  was  very 
warmly  received,  said — My  lords,  ladies,  and  gentle- 
men, I can  truly  say  that  on  no  occasion  within  my 
recollection  have  I taken  the  Chair  at  any  meeting  with 
a more  profound  feeling  of  satisfaction  than  on  th-is. 
Not  only  do  I see  before  me  this  great  assemblage,  re- 
presentative of  all  that  is  best  in  our  Belfast  life, 
evidently  animated  throughout  by  the  deepest  and 
kindliest  interest  in  the  project  which  has  called  us 
together — (hear,  hear) — but  I see  something  else  which 
fills  me  with  joy.  I believe  I discern  the  promise  and 
potency  of  a new  era  in  the  history  of  Queen’s  College, 
and  a new  era  in  tile  educational  history  of  the  North 
of  Ireland.  (Applause.)  Why  are  we  met-  here  ? Well. 
I think  I may  presume  that  every  one  of  us  is  familiar 
with  the  phrase,  “Town  and  gown.”  Originally  and 
usuallv  this  phrase  applied  to  a kind  of  assemblage 
very  different  from  this — an  assemblage  where  reore- 
sentatives  of  University  life  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  of 
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Documents  the  civic  population  on  the  other,  gathered  together  in 
tty  1 the  streets  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  for  the  benevolent 
— and  express  purpose  of  breaking  one  another’s  heads. 

Now,  this  afternoon  we  have  a meeting  of  “ town  and 
gown,”  but,  as  I have  said,  one  of  a.  rather  different 
character.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Muses  of  arts  anld 
science  have,  in  fact,  on  this  occasion  summoned  the 
moneyed  forces  of  the  community  to  their  aid.  Those 
forces  have  loyally,  and  in  large  numbers,  responded 
t'>  the  call,  and  it  is  now  for  us  of  the  “ gown  ’’  to  tell 


e call,  and  it  is  now  for  us  of  the  “ gown  to  tell 
the  “town”  in  what  we  desire  their  aid.  What  is  it? 
Well,  put  in  brief,  this  College,  of  which,  I think, 
Belfast  admits  that  it  has  reason  to  be  proud,  and 
which,  during  his  fifty  years’  life,  has  been  of  untold 
advantage  to  the  entire  community,  and  indeed  to  the 
empire—- (cheers) — has  been  suffering  for  years,  and 
suffering  most  seriously,  because  of  the  entire  in- 
adequacy of  the  equipment  with  which  it  is  provided. 
When  the  College  was  founded  by  our  late  beloved 
Queen,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  more  or 
less  of  an  experiment.  It  was  impossible  to  foresee 
what  its  future  would  be.  Instead  of  the  success  which 
it  has  happily  been,  it  might  have  been  a failure.  No 
one  could  tell.  Besides,  Belfast  was  in  those  days  not  a 
third  of  the  size  to  which  it  has  now  attained,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, while  the  State  procured  an  advantageous  and 
beautiful  site  for  the  new  institution,  and  placed  upon  it 
a building  which  Macaulay  declared  worthy  to  stand  in 
the  High-street  of  Oxford— (hear,  hear)— the  site  was 
not  nearly  extensive  enough,  ns  time  has  proved,  nor 
the  building  sufficiently  numerous  or  capacious.  The 
ground  has  not  been  add  eld  to  ever  since,  and,  although 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  buildings— additions 
of  a very  valuable  and  extensive  character— there  is 
still  need  for  more.  For,  as  I need  not  tell  you,  during 
the  last  half  century  science  has  been  advancing  with 
the  most  remarkable  activity,  marching  on  with  inces- 
sant arid  ever-accelerating  strides,  making  the  Victorian 
era  the  marvel  and  envy  of  all  time,  and  making  a’ so 
the  old  equipment  of  this  College,  and  of  other  Col- 
leges, wholly  inadequate  and  insufficient.  Almost  every 
College  and  University  that  I know  is  similarly  circum- 
Ftaneed.  Cambridge,  with  its  ancient  inheritance  and 
orincely  revenues,  is  just  now  asking  for  £100,000  to 
f 11  pply  its  deficiencies.  Owens  College,  Manchester,  is 
.-npealing  for  £160,000.  Th.  four  Scottish  Universities 
are  making  still  larger  demands.  They  estimate  that 
than  ^ millions  sterling  will  be  required  to 
firing  them  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  time  The 
°,VeT  ®ngIanld  and  Scotland  men  are  waking 
t}le  va’ue  of  education,  and  the  necessitv  for  pro- 
i dmg  for  as  they  never  did  before.  The  paper 
which  has  been  circulated  in  connection  with  this  meet- 
?,',r  Wanfcs,  s0  Particularly  that  I do  not 
mean  to  dwe  1 upon  them.  Speaking  briefly,  we  re- 
quire  new  Laboratories  and  new-  Chairs.  We  require 
W«  wlnfr  fe  r!S"lre  fstistants  to  the  Professors. 
We  want  money  for  the  maintenance  of  the  departments 
ItuT  'r  W-6  t,?ra’  Chambers  for  the  Sul 

tthll JSi  £ye  in'  f?leers-).  ,And  for  one,  am  not 
t0  syoup  *'0*8  with  these  strictly  academic 
world  lS6  J!ie6d  °fsan  afchletio  field-  for>  much  as  the 
.adynnced;  and  great  as  has  been  the  growth 

old  mlxim  tlr‘ie’  14  laS  not  yek  eot  tey°“dl  tiie 
wlif^ m thaf  the  mens  sana  must  have  a corpore  sano. 

UMe  Sw'  ?d,eS’  “d  bring  this 

tr.  4 Ug  e °{  our  necessities  before  you  to-day 

Uiefaie  whM,  '""S’1*"-)  Aether  reminds  m,  of 

Tell,  I Commission. 


crippled  or  stopped  altogether,  and  generations  of  sh, 
dents  are  coining  into  our  class-rooms  and  passing  out- 
of  them,  and  -Belfast  is  growing  and  stall  nothing  done 
I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  in  that  policy.  I have  never 
acted  upon  it,  and  I hope  I never  shall.  As  for  the 
projected  University  Commission,  I shall  only  say  that 
tins  movement  of  ours  began  long  before  the  Commis 
sion  was  thought  of  or  dreamt  of,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  And,  in  reality,  the  Commission  cannot  pos- 
sibly do  the  College  any  injury.  (Hear,  hear.)  Neither 


I hope,  alter  the  character  of  Queen’s  College  or 
narrow  the  basis  on  which  it  has  always  stood.  I w f 
not  the  remotest  apprehension  that  they  will,  and  cer- 
tainly, if  the  attempt  were  made  in  any  quarter  to  do 
so— to  turn  this  College,  c.q.,  into  a sectarian  place  of  | 


i any  form  or  degree,  or  to  contract,  by  s, 
inir’s  breadth,  its  present  glorious  width  n 


constitution— I,  for  my  part,  should  be  the  first  to  resist 
the  attempt,  and  I believe  I should  be  joined  in 
that  resistance  with  equal  determination  by  every  Pro- 
fessor whose  name  stands  upon  our  roll.  Nothing  in 
fact,  could  possibly  be  more  repugnant  to  our  feehngs 
than  any  such  change,  and  nothing  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  more  inimical  to  the  cause  of  education  in 
Ulster.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  the  fact  is,  my  lords,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen,  our  business  in  this  world  is,  not  to 
waste  our  time  in  anxious  pryings  into  a future  whose 
mysteries  we  need  never  hope  to  penetrate,  nor  in  scan- 
ning the  political  -horizon,  or  tapping  the  political 
barometer.  There  is  work  to  be  done,  and  the  work  for 
us  is  what  lies  at  our  hand,  at  our  door ; that  is  where 
our  responsibility  lies ; the  future  is  in  other  keeping 
than  ours,  and  better.  (Hear,  hear.)  May  I now  turn 
from  these  considerations  to  tell  the  little  story  of  our 
project-,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  unfolded  itself.  It 
began  to  take  shape  last  summer.  The  Government 
refused  to  give  us  the  additional  equipments  which  we 
required  unless  the  Belfast  people  would  take  their 
share  in  providing  them,  and  it  was  necessary  to  try 
what  could  be  done.  Well,  I bethought  me  what  I should 
do.  I went  to  a valued  friend,  one  who  has  proved  him- 
se.f  a friend  indeed  on  many  occasions,  and  by  whose 
counsel  I set  great  store— I refer  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Dr.  Pime.  (Cheers.)  I went  to  him  for  another  reason. 
I have  grateful  x-ecollections  of  the  deep  interest  which 
his  illustrious  partner,  the  late  Sir  Edward  Harland, 
took  in  tins  College;  how  he  recognised,  as  few  men 
have  done,  the  tremendously  important  vantage  ground 
Sir  , 14  °cc“Pies  f°1'  serving  the  best  interests  of 
Belfast  and  Ulster,  and  how,  especially,  he  exerted 
himself  with  the  Government  in  the  late  years  of  his 
life  to  procure  for  us  that  suite  of  Chemical  Laboratories 
winch  were  begun  Ix-fore  his  death,  hut  stand  to  this 
day  unfinished.  I knew  Mr.  Pirrie’s  reverence  for  the 
memory  of  Sir  Edward  Harland,  and  how  his  ideas  ran 
on  all  fours  with  his.  Therefore  I went,  to  him.  He 
might  have  excused  himself  had  he  wished  to  do  so, 
for  not  only  has  he  upon  his  shoulders  the  continual 
burden  of  the  great  world-renowned  shipyard  with  which 
he  is  identified,  but  just  then  he  was  particularly  oc- 
cupied with  tihe  building  of  the  greatest  ship  that-  has 
yet  been  seen  on  this  earth.  But  he  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  _ On  the  contrary,  he  entered  minutely  and  care- 
tully  Hite  the  whole  subject,  nnd,  before  the  interview 
ended,  assured  me  that  he  entirely  sympathised  with 
our  case,  and  we  might  count  upon  his  help  to  the 
very  utmost  of  his  powqj.  ‘‘But,”  said  hef  “as  s 
practical  man,  I should  advise  you  to  wait  until  the 
foundation-stone  of  our  new  hospital  is  laid,  and  until 
rs-  Hirne  (applause) — 'has  completed  the  scheme  for 
the  endowment  of  the  Cuming  Ward,  on  which  she  has 
• » Jl£art'  When  that  is  done  I am  at  your  ser- 
vice. (Hear,  hear.)  Need  I assure  you  that  I came 

away  from  that  interview  a considerably  happier  man? 
f o*  Iong  a^erwards  I had  a chat  with'  another  of  our 
foremost  Belfast  men,  one  who  is  always  to  be  found  at 
the  front  when  public  service  is  to  be  done  or  patriotic 
work  accomplished — Sir  James  Musgrave.  I laid  be- 
fore  him  our  case.  He  heard  me  most  sympathetically, 
and  in  the  result  drove  up  to  my  house  a few  mornings 
later  to  tell  me  that  he  would  like  to  give  a little  help 
to  the  proposed  fund.  The  little  help  turned  out  to  he 
a. cheque  for  £5,000.  (Loud  cheers.)  This  money,  bv 
his  desire  is  to  he  devoted  to  the  foundation  of  a Chair 
of  Pathology.  (Cheers.)  This  visit,  I need  not  say, 
gave  me  fresh  hope.  Another  interview  with  Mr.  Pirrie 
next  took  place.  The  new  hospital  was  bv  this  time 
out  of  the  way,  and  the  £10,000  at  which  Mrs.  Pirrie 
had  aimed  was  completed,  as  everybody  who  knows  her 
Jcnew  it  would  be  completed  when  she  undertook  the 
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task.  We  had  another  talk  about  the  College,  and  the 
issue  was  that,  in  that  large-minded,  great-souled  spirit 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  man,  he  took  off  our 
hands  the  erection  of  a new  Laboratory  of  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Engineering.  (Loud  cheers.)  What 
number  of  thousands  of  pounds  are  going  to  be  ex- 
pended upon  it  I do  not  know,  nor,  to  tell  the  truth, 
do  I ask.  Only  one  remark  fell  from  his  lips  on  that 
point—"  It  must  be  done  right  ’’—and  that  statement 
satisfied  me,  as,  I am  sure,  it  will  you.  My  next  inter- 
view was  with  our  worthy  Lorfrl  Mayor.  (Cheers.)  I 
should  have  seen  him  earlier,  but  he  was  not  in  office 
-when  the  movement  was  getting  into  shape.  He,  too, 
received  my  statements  most  heartily — (hear,  hear) — 
and,  as  I find  that  different  men  pick  out  of  our  scheme 
that  which  most  appeals  to  them,  I was  not  surprised 
to  discover  that  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  that  inborn 
love  of  outdoor  sports  for  which  he  is  noted,  was  es- 
pecially appealed  to  by  the  proposed  athletic  field  for 
the  students-— (lould  cheers)— and  undertook  to  see  what 
be  could  do  in  that  direction.  In  better  hands,  I am 
sure  you  will  agree  with  me,  it  could  not  be,  and  in 
those  hands  I am  content  to  leave,  it.  These  do  not  by 
any  means  exhaust  the  splendid  promises  of  help  which 
we  have  received.  Our  well-known  townsman,  Mr. 
John  M'Connell,  J.P.,  promises  £1,000  to  the  scheme. 
(Applause.)  He  suggests  that  this  should  be  used  in  the 
direction  of  establishing  a Faculty  of  Commerce,  after 
the  fashion  of  that  rcvontly  founded  in  the  new  Uni- 
versity of  Birmingham.  Failing  this,  he  should  like  it 
applied  to  the  establishment  of  evening  classes  ; but.,  if 
neither  of  those  things  is  done,  I have  no  doubt  he  will 
place  the  allocation  of  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
special  Commit-tee  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
For  my  part,  however,  I should  say  that  I think  it 
would  be  of  vast  advantage  to  Belfast  if  we  had  both 
the  additions  of  which  Mr.  M'Connell  speaks,  and  I 
hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  may.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  whose  esteemed  President— 
(cheers) — we  are  all  glad  to  see  with  us  to-day,  might 
very  fitly,  I think,  move  with  us  in  the  direction  of  the 
first;  and  I have  long  thought  that,  if  we  had  the 
means,  we  ourselves  ought  certainly  to  take  the  second 
into  careful  consideration.  -If  I am  not  wearying  you, 
there  is  another  announcement  which  I should  like  to 
make.  There  is  one  art  for  which  no  provision  exi  to 
in  the  College — the  'divine  art  of  Music.  Degrees  in 
Music  are  given  by  the  University,  but  we  have  no 
means  of  preparing  candidates  for  them  ; and  there  is 
also  an  exceptionally  large  and  cultivated  musical  public 
in  Belfast,  for  whose  assistance  we  do  nothing.  I am 
glad  to  say  that,  as  a part  of  this  movement-  of  ours, 
there  is  a prospect,  which  I hail  with  delight,  of  a great 
organ  being  erected  in  our  Hall,  as  ai  memorial  of  one  of 
our  most  respected  citizens,  now  unhappily  no  more — 
one  whom  I personally  held  in  the  highest-  esteem  not 
only  for  his  other  admirable  qualities,  but  because  of 
Ins  deep  and  constant  interest  in  the  cause  of  elduca- 
twn.  There  are  other  gifts  which  I cannot  mention. 
But  I cannot,  close  this  narrative  without  reference  to 
the  part  which  the  Professors  of  the  College  have  taken, 
and  are. taking,  in  the  movement.  '’Hear,  hear.)  When 
I mentioned  it  to  the  Council  they  received  my  com- 
munication not  only  with  a unnnimitv  of  satisfaction, 
but  of  delight.  Subsequently  it  was  brought  before  a 
full  meeting  of  the  Professors,  and  there  again  the  feel- 
mg  was  one  of  the  greatest  enthusiasm  ; and  it  has 
since  then  been  fully  considered  at  meetings  of  the 
a liferent  faculties,  not  only  without  a dissentient  voice, 
but  with  the  most  earnest  wishes  for  its  success,  coupled 
u-ith  the  strongest  feelings  of  gratitude  to  those  munifi- 
cent Belfastmen  who  have  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
wniege  at  this  juncture  in  its  history.  And  the  best 
proof  of  their  interest  in  the  project  is  to  he  found  in  a 
paper  which  I hold  in  my  hand.  Professors  are  not 
generally  amongst  the  wealthiest  members  of  the  corn- 
unity,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  members  of  one 
,a°Uj  alone — the  Medical  Faculty — have  promised 

a ready  about  £1,000,  and  I know  that  their  colleagues 
°“er  departments  will  not  he  behind  when  the  time 
m es:  (applause.)  Such,  my  lords,  ladies,  and-  gentle- 
toll  ’ 13  It!®  “round,  unvarnished  tale”  which  I have  to 
+>io/0U  ™3  afternoon.  I think  you  will  agree  with  me 
dpcIc  noAprnJect  ever  began  with  better  or  fairer  pros- 
— ji  ' , t-)nr  scheme,  I admit,  is  a large  and  ambitious  one 
largest  and  most  ambitious  ever  begun  here.  But, 
large  and  SniWil™.  i-i, — v i.  . 


•Jj.v  — 0mMIcras  though  it  is,  yet  with  such  a start; 

1?  ndud  the  wise  old  Greek  saying,  “ The 
verb  <<  tct  n half  of  all,”  and  our  own  familiar  pro- 
> • Well  begun  is  half  ended,’-  bearing -also  in  mind 


that  we  propose  asking  the  Treasury — which  has  declared 
that,  until  Belfast  does  something  in  this  matter,  it 
will  not  help  us — to  act  upon  the  principle  which  it  has 
thus  implicitly  laid  down,  and  to  give  us  a grant  cor- 
responding in  amount  to  what  may  be  raised  locally, 
I do  not  think  that  I can  be  charged  with  being  un- 
duly sanguine  or  over-confident  if  I auspicate  for  it 
such  a success,  in  keeping  with  its  early  promise,  as  it 
certainly  deserves,  and  as  I am  sure  this  great  meeting 
heartily  desires  that  it  may  attain.  (Loud  cheers.) 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  who  was  cordially  re- 
ceived, said  he  seldom  visited  that  College  without  being 
called  upon  to  perform  a duty  at  once  interesting  and 
pleasant-,  and  to-day  they  had  in  no  war  departed  from 
their  rule.  They  had  entrusted  to  him  the  pleasant 
and  most  interesting  duty  of  moving  the  first  resolution 
on  the  agenda  paper.  He  congratulated  himself  upon 
one  fact,  that  the  objects  of  that-  meeting  bad  been  so 
clearly  and  lucidly  defined  in  the  circular  issued  by  the 
President,  that  he  thought  there  was  no  one  present, 
nor  in  the  Province  of  Ulster,  who  was  ignorant  of  the 
requirements  and  objects  of  that  meeting.  And  if  there 
were  any  who  were  ignorant  of  those  objects,  those 
present  at  any  rate  could  convey  them,  after  having 
heard  them  set  forth  in  that  singularly  explicit,  clear, 
ard  eloquent  speech  which  the  Chairman  had  just-  de- 
livered. There  was  no  necessity,  as  the  Chairman  had 
told  them,  to  go  through,  item  by  item,  the  various 
objects  of  the  circular,  but  they  could  consider  them  as 
a whole,  and  consequently,  in  following  the  advice  he 
ha/1  given,  he  thought  he  might  say  they  were  met 
together  to  inaugurate  a scheme  for  the  better  equip- 
ment of  Queen’s  College.  He  was,  as  they  knew,  a 
sincere  admirer  of  the  College,  its  whole  system,  its 
principles,  and  its  methods,  but.  he  also  recognised  that 
they  must  march  with  the  times.  Undoubtedly,  when 
the  College  was  first  originated,  it  was  fully  capable  of 
meeting  the  wants  and  requirements  of  education,  as 
education  at  that  time  existed.  (Hear,  hear.)  During 
its  existence,  now  upwards  of  fifty  years,  it  had  done 
yeoman  service  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  country 

he  went  further,  and  said  it  had  done  enormous 
service  to  other  parts  of  the  empire  in  sending  men  to 
important  places  to  represent  the  country,  to  superin- 
tend its  great  interests,  and  to  advise  in  some  of  the 
most  important  and  delicate  questions  of  the  day. 
Many  able  men  had  issued  from  the  walls  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  at  the  present  moment-  they  were  reading  of 
the  great  works  of  Mr.  M'Leavy  Brown,  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  Sir  David  Barbour,  and  Sir  Wm.  MacCormae, 
whose  interesting  letter  had  been  read,  'and  who  had 
rendered  such  yeoman  service  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
in  South  Africa.  (Cheers.)  These  were  all  men  of 
whom  any  College  might  be  undoubtedly  proud,  arid 
surely,  with  the  spread  of  education,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  send  from  those  walls  men  who  would  be  held 
up  89  examples  and  models,  and  would  uphold  the 
prestige  and  grandeur  of  their  country  in  future.  But, 
as  lie  had  said,  science  and  education  had  advanced  with 
giant  strides  during  the  past  fifty  years,  and  there  was 
one  branch  of  education— Science— which  had  advanced 
with  even  more  gigantic  strides  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years.  That  College,  was,  and  undoubtedly  would 
continue  to  be,  the  great  centre  of  education  for  this 
city,  the  capital  of  the  most-  important  province  in 
Ireland— (hear,  hear)— and  naturally  not  only  Ireland 
but  the  United  Kingdom,  looked  to  the  College  improyi 
nig  its  whole  system  of  education,  marching  with  the 
times,  and  turning  out  men  to  whom  the  whole  country 
would  look  for  assistance  in  the  future.  He  ventured 
to  think,  therefore,  that  the  College  ought  not  to  ap- 
peal in  vain  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  rich  city  and  this 
important  province.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  city  of  Bel- 
fast, like  education  itself,  had  advanced  bv  giant  strides 
during  the  comparative  short  period  the  College  has 
been  in  existence.  The  population  in  1841  was  75  308  • 
at  present  it  is  estimated  at  close  on  359,000.  In’  1841 
the  number  of  houses  were  11,885,  and  now  they  num- 
bered 83,500 — (cheers) — while  the  ratable  value  of  Bel- 
fast  in  that  year  was  £135,000;  in  1901  it  w'a* 
£1,462844.  Surely,  therefore,  he  was  not  exaggerating 
when  he  said  that  the  prosperity  and  increase  in  af- 
fluence and  importance  of  the  city  of  Belfast  had  kept 
stride  by  stride  with  the  great  advance  ‘in  education 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  thought  that  those  re- 
sponsible for- the  education  of  Belfast  and  Ulster  had:  i 
right  1 6 look  to  those  who  had  done  so  much— tof  whom 
Belfast  was  so  proud— by  having  increased  and  madetofc 
so- prosperous.  Belfast,  he  was  convinced,  would  not 
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wish  to  bo  behind  any  of  the  other  great  cities  of  the 
kingdom  to  which  their  President  had  alluded.  (Cheers.) 
They  knew  well  that  steps  had  been  taken  in  the  great 
cities  of  England  and  Scotland  to  promote  the  cause  of 
education,  and,  therefore,  lie  felt  that  in  appealing  to 
those  whom  he  was  addressing,  and  through  them  to 
those  who  would  learn  the  words  of  the  resolution  which 
had  been  committed  to  his  charge,  that  he  was  not 
appealing  in  vain.  (Applause.)  They  had  told  him 
the  objects  they  hald  in  view,  and,  while  he  sympathised 
most  cordially  with  all  these,  the  one  that  seemed  to 
him  to  commend  itself  to  the  audience  and  himself  was 
the  one  which  was  so  heartily  applauded  by  his  friends 
in  the  gallery.  He  referred  to  the  one  to  develop  the 
athletic  resources  of  the  College.  (Cheers.)  He  (Lord 
Londonderry)  had  been  an  arid e lit  advocate  of  all  sports, 
and  he  believed  in  the  training  of  their  young  in  sports 
of  the  field  and  athletics.  (Cheers.)  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  energy  and  activity  displayed  in  the  football  or 
athletic  field  tended  to  bring  out  the  tenacity  of  purpose 
in  the  boy  and  to  make  him  an  aiident  scholar  at  his 
lessons.  (Hear,  hear.)  Therefore,  it  was  with  sincere 
satisfaction  that  he  observed  the  stress  which  was  laid 
on  the  athletic  part  of  the  programme.  (Cheers.)  But 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  extend  the  whole  system  of 
education  by  a better  equipment  of  their  College,  and 
he  felt  sure  that  this  appeal  would  be  met  in  no  grudg- 
ing spirit.  (Applause.)  He  thought  they  could  appeal 
to  all  classes  of  the  community,  not  only  in  Belfast,  but 
throughout  Ulster.  In  conclusion,  he  ventured  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  that  College  might  prosper  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  and  that  they  might  continue  to 
send  forth  men  who'  would  be  an  honour  not  only  to 
Ireland,  but  to  the  empire;  anld  in  asking  the  public 
to  contribute,  might  he  say  how  heartily  he  endorsed  the 
words  so  eloquently  expressed  by  their  President— 
that  that  College  might  always  be  a College  absolutely 
free  from  anything  sectarian  or  denominational?  He 
desired  to  move  the  first  resolution: — '‘That  in  the 
interests  of  higher  education  and  research,  it  is  most 
desirable  materially  to  strengthen  the  equipment  of 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,.” 


Professor  Letts,  who  was  received  with  cheers,  said — 
I wouH  ask  to  he  allowed  to  say  a few  words,  as  one 
of  the  College  staff  engaged  in  teaching  a branch  of 
science,  regarding  our  requirements— the  difficulties 
which  we  have  to  contend  with — and  the  reason  of  our 
present  appeal  “ to  strengthen  materially  the  equipment 
of  Queen's  College,  Belfast.”  Half  a century  ago,  or 
thereabouts,  when  Queen’s  College,  'Belfast,  came  into 
existence,  the  methods  of  education  in  science  were  on 
a totally  different  footing  from  that  of  to-day.  Then  it 
was  sufficient — or  considered  to  be  so— -to  teach  by 
means  of  lectures  only.  The  Professor  gave  his  lecture, 
and  illustrated  it  by  certain  experiments.  But  no 
opportunities  were  given  to  the  student  for  repeating 
these  experiments  himself,  or  of  making  others  on  his 
own  account.  It  is  true  that  Liebig,  in  Germany  had 
several  years  previously  inaugurated  the  first  teaching 
laboratory  for  students  of  Chemistry,  but  the  mighty 
movement  in  the  direction  of  the  practical  teaching  of 
Science  generally,  to  which  he  thus  gave  the  first  im- 
pulse, was  quite  in  it®  infancy,  and  its  importance  was 
certainly  not  recognised  by  those  to  whom,  the  designing 
and  equipping  of  the  College  were  entrusted.  Not  only 
™ no  laboratories  provided,  tat  even  the  possibility 
of  their  being  required  seems  to  have  escaped  attention, 
for  no  space  was  left  for  them  within  the  College  build- 
ings. My  predecessor  (Dt.  Andrews)-applausel— 
whose  work  m Physical  Chemistry  has,  as  you  are  aware 
become  classical,  without  doubt  suffered  from  the  want 
of  suitable  laboratory  accommodation  and  appliances 
todhflWaS^qUlte+i,POflb'l?  deprived  of  ^hat  appears  to  me 
b+e,eD  rhe  WPate  ^tcome  of  his  researches- 
namely,  the  liquefaction  of  air  and  of  the  gases  then 
termed  permanent,”  owing  to  these  causes  The  sW 
sightedness  of  the  policy  of  not  providing  1^1:  " 

Smirtw  toWS  tT  of  the  Ohair  of 

laboratory  first,  because,  by  that  time^t-lio  f 
students  in  Practical  Chemistry  thanks 


of  students  was  followed  later  by  that  of  physical 
physiological,  biological,  and  bacteriological  laboratories 
for  a similar  puipose,  and  soon  stately  piles  of  buildings 
—veritable  temples  of  science — were  to  be  found  at  the 
English  and  Scotch  Universities,  at  Trinity  College 
Dublin,  and  in  the  University  Colleges  of  England! 
(Applause.)  'But  how  did  it  fare  with  us  in  Belfast? 

Wo  were  then,  as  now,  under  Government  control. 

Our  Charter  says  that  our  late  and  deeply-lamented 
Queen  founded  the  Queen’s  Colleges  to  afford  to  all 
classes  of  her  subjects  “ an  opportunity  for  pursuing  a 
regular  and  liberal  course  of  education” ; but,  as  I 
have  explained,  circumstances  had  arisen,  which  had  ! 
placed  it  beyond  our  power  to  properly  perform  our 
functions  in  this  respect,  at  all  events  in  certain  i 
branches  of  education.  (Hear,  hear.)  To  our  repeated  j 
appeals  for  increased  accommodation  the  Government 
turned  a deaf  ear.  In  the  case  of  my  own  department 
an  accident,  a most  fortunate  accident  for  my  pupils 
and  myself,  was  the  means  of  rescuing  us  from  a 
position  which  had  become  well-nigh  intolerable,  and 
without  going  into  the  history  of  the  matter,  I may 
say  that  the  condemnation  of  the  miserable  rooms  and 
shed  which  then  did  duty  for  a chemical  laboratory, 
on  sanitary  grounds,  compelled  the'  Government  to  take 
action,  with  the  result  that  I am  now  in  possession 
of  a half-finished  new  building,  and,  ns  a consequence 
have  to  do  part  of  my  work  in  the  old  building  and  the 
rest  in  the  new.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  I mention 
this  matter  because  I think  that  the  negotiations  for 
the  completion  of  the  new  chemical  buildings  led  to  the 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
position  they  have  since  assumed — namely,  that  they 
will  ido  nothing  further  for  us,  either  in  finishing  the 
chemical  buildings  or  in  providing  the  necessary  and  i 
much-wanted  laboratories  required  by  some  of  my  col-  j 
leagues,  until  something  was  done  by  private  enter-  j 
prise.  We  are  thus  in  the  position  of  a child  who  j 
has  worn  out  its  clothes  and  grown  out  of  its  cot,  and  S 
whose  parent — shall  I say  an  unnatural  one?— tells  it  j 

to  go  to  the  neighbours  for  a new  suit  and  a bed  it  j 

can  lie  on.  (Laughter.)  The  age  in  which  we  live  is 
phenomenal  as  regards  the  progress  of  Science— a pro- 
gress which  is  intimately  associated  with  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  'human  race.  I venture,  indeed,  to 
assert  that  that  nation  which  most  carefully  fosters 
and  encourages  scientific  education,  scientific  methods 
in  its  manufacturing  industries,  and  scientific  research, 
will,  in  the  long  run.  be  the  most  prosperous.  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  I cannot  help  feeling  very  strongly  that 
some  of  the  foreign  nations  are  much  wiser  and  more 
far-seeing  in  these  matters  than  our  own.  Germany 
appears  to  bo  prominent  in  this  respect,  and  seems 
already  to  be  reaping  in  material  prosperity,  and  will 
continue  to  reap  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on,  what 
she  lias  sown,  an!d  continues  to  sow,  in  her  efforts  to 
promote  scientific  education,  scientific  methods  in  her 
industries,  and  scientific  research.  Recently  Sir  Otto 
Jaffa  told  us,  in  a most  interesting  letter  to  the  papers, 
about  the  scientific  methods  and  organisation  of  a large 
firm  in  Berlin,  who  supply  a considerable  proportion  of 
the  milk  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  (Hear, 
hear.)  With  your  permission  I will  mention  another 
example  of  German  scientific  enterprise,  which  is  likely 
to  seriously  affect  an  industry  in  which  British  capital 
is  largely  involved.  I speak  of  the  indigb  trade. 
Some  twenty  years  ago  German  chemists  discovered 
a method  for  artificially  producing  the  indigo  dye  from 
coal  tar,  and  the  chief  reason  why  the  artificial  product 
did  not  drive  the  natural  dyestuff  out  of  the  market 
was  that,  the  cost  of  production  was  too  great.  With 
characteristic  energy  and  enterprise,  the  Germans  have 
set  to  work  to  alter  that,  and  at.  one  of  the  great  aniline 
dye-works  no  less  than  100  trained  chemists  were  em- 
ployed to  find  cheaper  methods  of  manufacture,  with 
such  success  that  last  year  new  works  and  new  plant 
were  laid  down,  at  a cost  of  £900,000,  for  producing  the 
artificial  product.  Then,  ns  an  instance  of  what  the 
German  Government  does  for  education,  I will  take  the 
Wurtzburg  with  a population  of  only  some 
<0,000.  Here  we  find  a University  with  all  the  neces- 
sary laboratories.  It  lias  an  income  of  about  £44,000 
annually,  and,  as  regards  the  department  of  Chemistry, 
there  is  one  ordinary  Professor  with  three  extraordinary 
Professors,  a priyat  docent , and,  I believe,  more  than 
half  a dozen  assistants,  while  for  maintenance  of  the 
chemical  laboratory  alone  an  annual  sum  of  £1,328  is 
allowed,  while  here  in  my  department  I am  the  sole  Pro- 
fessor, there  are  no  assistants  provided  except  a porter, 
and  a sum  of  about  £80  only  is  allowed  for  expenses! 
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But  while  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  abroad  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  State, 
such  is  not  the  case  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in 
America,  and  in  both  countries  private  munificence  has 
most  nobly  come  to  the  aid  of  higher  education.  In 
England  w'e  find  such  magnificent  institutions  as  Owens 
College,  Manchester  ; the  University  Colleges  of  Leeds 
and  Liverpool,  and  the  new  University  of  Birmingham  ; 
while  in  America  it  has  been  computed  that  since  1883 
at  least  £22,000,000  has  been  given  by  individual 
American  citizens  (apart  from  State  aid)  to  promote 
advanced  education  in  their  country.  Such  being  the 
case  it  is  perhaps  not  unnatural  that  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment should  take  up  the  position  that,  before  aiding 
us  further,  the  people  of  the  North  of  Ireland  should 
show  their  interest  in  higher  education,  and  their 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  College  to  them,  by  coming  to 
our  assistance  in  a substantial  way.  (“  Hear,  hear," 
and  cheers.)  And  may  I,  in  conclusion,  endeavour  to 
point  out  some  of  our  more  cogent  claims  on  your  con- 
sideration? Those  claims  are  based  on  our  services  in 
the  past  and  what  we  may  be  able  to  do  in  the  future. 
What  we  have  done  in  the  past  is  well  known  to  you  ; 
the  record  is  one  to  be  proud  of,  and  will,  I am  sure, 
compare  most  favourably  with  that  of  any  similar  in- 
stitution. (Applause.)  Not  only  have  we  trained  and 
passed  into  the  learned  professions  a large  number  of 
highly-qualified  men,  but  many  of  them  have  risen  to 
great  eminence.  And  I would  point  out  that  all  of 
these  have  obtained  their  higher  education  at  a very 
much  smaller  cost  than  elsewhere  (excluding,  of  course, 
the  other  Queen’s  Colleges).  (Cheers.)  If  this  move- 
ment, which  we  are  formally  inaugurating  to-day,  is 
as  successful  as  we  hope  it  will  be,  we  shall  certainly 
enormously  improve  our  position  as  an  educational  es- 
tablishment. (Applause.)  But,  setting  aside  the  edu- 
cational aspect  of  the  question,  there  are  other  interests 
which  ought  to  be  mutual  interests  between  our  College 
and  the  people  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  In  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  district,  and  in  the  new 
works  and  improvements  which  the  rapid  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  city  necessitates  from  time  to  time, 
problems  of  a scientific  nature  are  constantly  presented, 
arid  I am  very  anxious  to  see  all  the  different  scientific 
departments  of  the  College  in  such  a condition  of 
efficiency  and  equipment  that  the  solution  of  these 
problems  would  be  most  surely  and  rapidly  found  by 
their  chiefs  and  assistants.  I trust,  indeed,  that  this 
movement  will  draw  closer  and  cement  the  bonds  of 
union  between  this  College  and  the  city  of  Belfast  and 
the  province  of  Ulster — bonds  which  ought  to  be  firm 
and  indissoluble,  and  founded  on  mutual  esteem,  re- 
spect, and  gratitude.  (Cheers.) 

Professor  Dill,  having  been  called  upon,  said — I need 
hardly  . say  that  I support  most  heartily  the  appeal 
which  is  being  made  for  a complete  equipment  of  our 
Scientific  School.  Until  quite  recently  its  condition 
as  to  necessary  appliances  was  little  short  of  a scandal, 
and,  although  some  defects  have  been  supplied,  chiefly 
through  the  untiring  energy  of  the  President — (hear, 
hear)— -much  still  remains  to  be  done.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Indeed,  the  neglect  of  Physical  Science  not  only  here, 
but  throughout  Ireland  generally,  is  a very  serious  fact, 
to  which  people  are  only  just  awaking.  It  is  quite 
to  find  that  in  the  year  1897  out  of  nearly 
q000  candidates  only  312  presented  themselves  in 
Chemistry  at  the  Intermediate  Examinations.  But  the 
turn  of  the  tide  has  come.  A great  movement  has  set 
m to  give  Physical  Science  its  proper  place- in  school 
education.  The  various  Boards  which  control  our 
school  systems,  along  with  the  greater  municipalities, 
are  now  working  vigorously  in  concert  with  one  object, 
and  that  is,  that  the  mass  of  our  Irish  youth  shall 
leave  school  with  some  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
:**®  Physical  Science.  If  this  energy  is  sustained, 
u these  ideas  are  supported  by  the  public  of  Ireland, 
and,  above  all,  by  the  teachers,  the  next  ten  years  will 
ahl  eriormous  change,  and  will,  I trust,  bring  us 

weast  with  those  great  progressive  nations  which  show 
respect  for  knowledge  anld  an  appreciation  of  its 
powers,  which  has  not  always  been  a British  character- 
1Cl  , 0“ear,  hear.)  In  view  of  this  movement,  it  is 
, Portant  that  the  scientific  side  of  this  College  shall 
> f ,tu  lI  equipped,  so  as  to  make  it  the  centre  of  the 
Wr  scientific  training  of  Ulster.  (Cheers.)  But  I 
_076  been  asked  to  support  this  resolution  rather  with 
iv  p11®6  t°  the  needs  of  the  literary  department  of 
T eSe‘  . ^h°se  needs  are  great  and  urgent.  But 
nat  candidly  admit  that  I hardly  expect  they  will 


receive  much  attention  until  the  demands  of  science  are  doccmznm, 
fully  satisfied.  Yet  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  when  XX. 

its  turn  comes,  the  Arts  department  deserves  and  should  — 

receive  liberal  encouragement.  I make  bold  to  say 
that  it  has,  under  great  difficulties,  contributed  at  least 
its  fair  share  to  the  success  and  reputation  which  the 
College ^has  achieved.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  a stranger 
coming  among  us  were  to  glance  over  the  list  of  our 
graduates  in  Arts  for  the  last  fifty  years,  he  would, 
perhaps,  be  surprised  at  the  long  array  of  men  who 
have  risen,  some  to  distinction,  many  to  positions  of 
usefulness  and  influence  in  the  Church,  at  the  Bar, 
on  the  Press,  in  the  ranks  of  the  Civil  Service,  of  the 
teaching  profession.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  find 
them  in  every  land  where  our  flag  flies.  If  he  entered 
our  class-rooms  any  time  in  the  last  ten  years,  I venture 
to  think  he  would  find  an  ability  and  an  ardour  for 
knowledge  quite  up  to  the  level  of  the  older  seats  of 
learning.  There  is  not  less  ability  than  there  ever 
was,  and  there  is  more  advanced  scholarship.  (Ap- 
plause.) But  for  such  pupils  we  have  few  rewards, 
and  we  can  offei$nothing  to  enable  them  to  prolong 
their  studies.  Few  of  them  can  afford  to  wait  and 
ripen.  They  are  generally  compelled  to  plunge  at  once 
into  active  work,  which  offers  an  immediate  income,  but 
which  often  spoils  a career.  No  one  who  has  not  sympa- 
thetically watched  these  young  men  in  their  first 
struggles  can  appreciate  the  amount  of  talent  which  is 
thus  running  to  waste.  (Hear,  hear.)  Can  this  waste 
be  stopped?  I think  that,  to  some  extent,  it  may.  A 
very  limited  number  of  post-graduate  Studentships 
would  Ido  it.  Providing  a modest  competence  for  a 
period  of  from  three  to  five  years,  they  would  leave  the 
holders  free  to  pursue  a course  of  special  study  which 
might  carry  some  of  them  into  the  regions  of  fruitful 
research,  or  prepare  for  distinguished  success  in  some 
of  the  professions.  In  the  present  day  we  are  all  too 
apt  to  forget  that  Colleges  and  Universities  should 
exist,  not  only  for  the  diffusion,  but  for  the 
extension,  the  accumulation,  and  the  illumi- 

nation of  knowledge.  In  this  way  we  may 
provide  a due  supply  of  scholarly  teachers  from  our 
schools  and  Colleges,  arid  teaching  may  be  saved  from 
degenerating  into  lifeless  routine.  (Hear,  hear.)  These 
Studentships  would,  of  course,  be  for  the  encouragement 
of  all  leading  branches  of  study,  scientific  and  literary 
alike.  But  in  the  field  of  classical  learning  there  are 
at  least  two  departments  in  which  separate  Lecture- 
ships are  urgently  needed.  These  are  Comparative 
Philology  and  Classical  Archaeology.  It  is  needless  to 
dwell  on  their  immense  interest  anld  importance.  It  is 
probably  in  these  two  directions  that  the  study  of 
classical  antiquity  is  making  its  greatest  conquests.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Science  of  language  has  been  revolu- 
tionised, or  rather  created,  within  little  more  than  two 
generations.  On  the  other,  the  exploration  anld  ex- 
cavation of  ancient  sites  in  Greece,  Italy,  Egypt,  and 
the  islands  of  the  JEgean,  are  constantly  adding  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  life  of  antiquity,  and  even  opening 
out  vistas  far  beyond  our  previously  accepted  chrono- 
logical limits.  At  this  moment  English  explorers  at 
Cnossus,  in  Crete,  are  unearthing  the  remains  of  a 
brilliant  pre-Hellenic  civilisation,  the  tradition  of  which 
has  hitherto  floated  in  the  cloudland  of  Greek  my- 
thology. Archaeology  must  'become  the  necessary  ad- 
junct to  the  study  of  ancient  texts.  Bub  the  materials 
are  so  vast,  and  they  are  accumulating  so  rapiidly,  that 
they  can  be  dealt  with  properly  only  by  the  specialist. 

(Applause.)  I shall  not  occupy  your  time  with  any 
defence  of  these  studies.  The  mass  of  men  look  coldly 
on  them ; some  would  even  gladly  see  them  swept 
away.  I do  not  think  they  are  in  any  danger  of  ex- 
tinction. Of  nothing  do  I feel  more  certain  than  that, 
although  the  number  of  those  who  at  present  gain  only  a 
smattering  of  these  subjects  will  be  largely  reduced, 
they  will  never  cease  to  attract  some  of  the  best  minds. 

It  is  a striking  fact,  an)d  one  I think  of  good  omen  for 
the  future  of  liberal  studies,  that  in  the  United  States, 
with  all  the  passion  of  its  people  for  material  success, 
there  is  a school  of  classical  learning  at  present  which 
is  hardly  second  to  any  in  vigour  and  productiveness- 
And  so  I think  we  may  hope  that  the  time  will  never 
come  when  the  liberal  curiosity  which  impels  men  to 
explore  the  secrets  of  the  past  will  die  out, . and  especi- 
ally that  men  will  never  lose  their  interest  in  those 
great  races  which  have  bequeathed  to  us  such  splendid 
models  in  literature  and  art,  and  to  whose  genius  we 
owe  so  much  that  is  best  and  highest  in  our  civilisation. 

(Cheers.) 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  acclamation. 
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Documents  The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  who  was  honoured 
xx ' ’ with  a very  enthusiastic  reception,  said — *My  lords, 

— ladies,  and  gentlemen,  after  the  able  speeches  to  which 
you  have  just  listened,  and  in  which  have  been  set  forth 
the  crying  needs  of  this  College  for  further  assistance  as 
a means  by  which  to  extend  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness, 
there  is  scarcely  any  reason  why  I should  detain  you 
with  any  observations  of  my  own,  but,  as  one  of  the 
original  Visitors  of  the  College,  and  as  having  always 
taken  a deep  interest  in  its  welfare,  it  is  a pleasure  to 
me  to  move  the  following  resolution: — “That  a fund 
bo  established,  to  be  called  ‘ bho  fund  for  the  better 
equipment  of  Queen’s  College,  -Belfast,’  and  that  an 
earnest  appeal  be  made  to  the  people  of  Belfast  anil  the 
North  of  Ireland,  and  to  all  old  students  of  the  College 
and  their  friends,  for  contrilml  ions  thereto.”  (Cheers.) 
For  my  own  part,  I can  truly  say  that  I have  always 
regarded  the  establishment  of  the  Queen’s  College  in 
Belfast  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  which  have  ever 
accrued  to  our  neighbourhood.  (Hear,  hear.)  Col- 
lected together  in  an  establishment  of  the  kind  a body 
of  gentlemen  of  great-  intellectual  capacity,  and  each  of 
them  an  expert  in  some  special  branch  of  science  or  of 
arts,  must  obviously  conduce  to  the  progress  and  the 
enlightenment  of  the  community  which  surrounds  it, 
and  it  may  be  truly  said  that,'  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  our  College  has  fully  realised  the  expectations 
which  led  to  its  foundation.  But,  of  course,  pari  passu 
with  the  advance  of  civilisation  and  the  development  of 
science,  fresh  fields  have  been  opened  for  the  exercise 
of  its  energies,  and  new  directions  indicated  for  the 
application  of  its  researches.  (Hear,  hear.)  Some  of 
these  have  been  already  enumerated  to  you,  and  sub- 
sequent speakers  will  explain  to  you  more  fully  the 
particular  respects  in  which  experience  has  exposed 
its  shortcomings,  lint  there  are  two  especial  topics  which 
have  more  particularly  attracted  my  own  attention,  the 
one  being  the  desirability  of  establishing  residential 
chambers  for  the  students—  (hear,  hear)— and  tile  other, 
the  acquisition  of  a suitable  piece  of  ground  for  their 
•exercise  and  relaxation.  (Cheers.)  To  my  mind  a 
College  is  scarcely  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  " Col- 
lege, unless,  within  the  sheltering  circuit  of  its  policies, 
its  alumni  can  enjoy  a bona  fide  social  existence. 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  under  tl  o 
influence  of  these  social  ties,  which  have  been  so  care- 
fully fcsteivd  in  every  public  school  in  England,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  that  esprit  de.  corps,  that  benignity 
of  demeanour,  that  high  standard  of  conduct  and  of 
honour,  that  fraternal  spirit  in  combination  with  a 
generous  emulation,  which  distinguishes  those  foundn- 
- toons.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  a well-managed  educational 
establishment,  where  the  students  are  closely  associ- 
ated with  nno  another  both  at  work  and  at  nlav,  and 
m every  other  department  of  their  daily  life,  they 
become,  as  it  were,  a law  unto  themselves,  and  a public 
opinion  is  created  which  is  a far  more  effectual  instru- 
ment _ for  the  inculcation  of  good  manners,  of  high 
prinmples,  and  of  a noble  ambition,  than  could  bo 
affected  by  the  barren  discipline  of  the  authorities,  or 
their  strenuous  exhortations  when  applied  to  in- 
dm  duals  whose  home  Life  and  interests  are  outside  th0 
Col-Wmte  routine.  (Hear  bear.)  At  Eton,  at  Harrow 
fi^rChe  ^•1and  a11  tbe  otber  more  advanced 
institutions,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  lifelong  friendships 
are  formed  under  tbe  happiest  auspices,  whatever  is 
base  or  vile,  or,  to  use  their  own  term,  caddish  is  at 
-once  Si  seemed,  tebnke.l,  and  extirpated,  for  »«  fair 
-reputation  of  the  Mx  to  rrhieh  they  belong  is 
of  concern  to  all.  (Hear  bear.)  Well,  nfT  lord”  and 
gentJemon  «,e  moment  ™„  attach  to  this  0,11,'.  of 
b^"“imh*  S™'?  1°’.  ll“  student*,  it  pill  at 
something  infinitely  more  useful  and  moS 
attractive  than  vli.-it  it  is  now— a mere  instrument  of 

t“d,'S?s“c,m.tfim2  1te>Th“”''Ieiis‘>  thus  acquired— 
r “ eomertly  would.  I urge  upon  all  those  who 

have  the  good  of  this  neighbourhood  at  heart  to  do 
their  best  to  endow  the  College  with  this  most  excel- ent 
Aaraotemstic.  In  saving  this.  I must  remind  “on  thrt 
the  a1'-" '■‘sphere  which  already  surrounds  it  ia  mnBi 
favourable  to  the  development  of  this  special  advai^te™ 
or,  by  an  instinri  which  does  them  ^eat^  SdS 
m spite  of,  the  unfavourable  circumstances  in  which  thev 
have  found  themselves  placed,  the  students  of  « 6 Oo, 
lege  have  already  been  able  to  create  for  themselves  a 
real  corporate  existence,  as  evidenced  by  their  clubs 

which  ftS0C'f0IlS“(hJ6ar.’  hear)-^  efforts 

^^v  have,  made  in  various  directions  for  this 
or  that  particular  purpose,  the  publication  of  -that  ad® 


mirable  College  journal,  “Q.O.B.,”  and  the  establish 
ment  of  a Students’  Representative  Council.  (Cheer  \ 
Givo  them  only  the  material  moans  of  coalescing  2 
only  us  fellow-students,  but  us  members  of  a great 
domical  family,  as  messmates,  playfellows,  in  the  H™ 
companionship  ..f  daily  life,  and  you  will  have  endowH 
this  great  College  with  a suinuer  atmosphere— (hear 
lieai)  pleasanter  associations  aud  a nroudev  ,,, j , ’ 
ality  than  it  has  hitherto  been  aide  to  claim  m?' 
hoar.)  As  a cognate  topic,  I sl.ould  have  wished  W 
large  upon  tl.o  a.lvisabi  .ty  of  attaching  to  the  OoC 
a handsome  piece  ot  land  analogous  to  ti,-  f ‘ 8 
plajing  fields  of  Eton,  but  I have  already  detained  von 
at  too  great  lc,.gth-(no,  no)- -and  the  obvious  reasoa- 
ableiiess  of  this  last  -suggestion  renders  it  unnecessary 
for  me  to  address  you  further.  I therefore  beg  to  mo™ 
the  resolution  which  I read  to  you  before  embarking  r.n 


these  observations.  (Cheers.) 


The  Right  Hon.  W.  J.  Pirrio,  LL.D.,  D.L.  who  va* 
very  warmly  revived,  said-Mr.  President,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen,  I have  very  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
resolution  so  ably  proposed  by  our  distinguished  friend 
tho  noble  Marquis,  hut  I do  not  feel  that  I can  say 
anything  1o  worthily  supplement  his  eloquent  appeal 
on  behalf  of  Queens  College.  I may  say,  however, That 
I feel  confident  it  will  meet  with  a noble  response, 
for  tho  work  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  one  of  the 
most  deserving  character  that  we  can  put  our  hands  to 
Ihe  appeal  is,  of  course,  chiefly  to  the  people  of  Belfast 
and  tho  North  of  Ireland,  and  I think  I may  safely  say 
that  there  are  none  whe  realise  more  fully  than  we  do 
the  blessing  of  unseefcarian  education— (hear,  hear)- 
open  to  all  comers,  with  no  test  but  the  test  of  fitness 
— (Rear,  hear)— and  the  importance  anld  value  of  main- 
taining a high  standard  in  our  chief  seat  of  learning, 
and  no  people,  I think,  will  seek  more  truly  to  discharge 
their  responsibility  in  such  a matter.  (Olieers.)  Per- 
sonally,  I feel  that  higher  education  requires  to  be 
even  more  carefully  looked  after,  and  more  constants 
improved,  than  Elementary  or  Secondary  Education,  for 
to  a very  arge  extent,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation  will  take  their  standard  from  and  be  influenced 
by  that  which  is  higher — (hear,  hear) — and  I conceive  it 
to  >e  of  prune  ini]Mirtnnce,  in  those  times  of  progress 
and  advancement,  that  wo  should  not  consent  to  let 
Queen  s College,  that  has  accomplished  so  much  in  the 
past,  bo  left  behind.  (Cheers.)  It  would  be  a reproach 
and  shame  to  this  generation  if  we  did  so-,  and  I am 
persuaded  of  better  things  of  my  fellow-citizens  and 
fellow-countrymen  in  tho  North  of  Ireland.  I trust, 
in  considering  this  appeal,  we  shall  do  so  in  the  fight  of 
the  past  triumphs  of  Quoen’R  College,  its  present  cora- 
mamtmg  position,  and  the  future  prospects  and  possi- 
bilities opening  up  to  tho  rising  generation.  (Hear, 
lear .)  it  is  to  them  that  wo  should  strive  to  do  our 
auty  most  earnestly  and  conscientiously,  by  handing 
™.  tn ' thcm  greater  privileges  ami  greater  oppor- 
tunities than  even  we  ourselves  have  onjoved,  to  enable 
them  tq  inert  suecessfully  tho  greater  difficulties  and 
necessities  arising  from  tho  unceasing  changes,  progress, 
anfl  developments  with  which-  they  will  have  to  contend 
m every  sphere  of  the  world’s  activities.  (Cheers.) 
ihe  resolution  was  enthusiastically  passed. 

Sir  James  Musgrave,  Bart.,  D.L.,  who  was  accorded 
»!Li  ’ llsias,fcl°  reception,  then  moved:— "That  tbe 

g tlemen  whose  names  are  on  the  printed  list,  be  re- 
toT  as  the  General  Committee  of  the  fund, 
wffh  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Belfast  as  Chairman,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number ; that  they  shall  appoint 
??  UX-e°u<uv®  C^mittee,  to  whom  shall  be  entrusted 
. "r?,  the  fund,  and  who  also  shall  have  power 

to  to  their  number ; -that  Professor  Purser,  LL.D. ; 
J Rori-am  Smith,  M.A.,  M.D.  ; and  T.  0.  Houston, 
Tnffa ' ’t  t?  ^pointed  Hon.  vSecretaries,  and  Sir  Otto 
i,,1  Jp,’  Sheriff  of  Belfast,  and  Mr.  J.  Taylor 

Director,  Ulster -Bank,  Belfast,  Hon. 
vHe  said  ^ should  have  liked,  had  the 
, 6 J'0*'  been  so  far  advanced,  to  say  a word  or 

RpNW  vjJ esteem  in  which  -the  people  of 
t Tld  th®, °°llege.  He  had  himself  known  it  long, 
,knfw  ,that  the  people  of  Belfast,  himself  in- 
ciuaed,  liad  always  looked  to  it  with  the  highest  ad- 
» great  Northern  College,  which  was  not 
y a credit  to  Ireland,  but  which  would;  they  hoped, 
IPhi™  i S'  s™?  knowledge  thiaughont  UW® 

' j . 0 hoped  it  would  continue  to  prosper, 

, blessings  of  education  amongst'  tHe 

people  of  the  North  of  Ireland. 
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Mr.  Wolff,  M.P.,  wlio  was  received  with  cheers,  in 
seconding  tho  resolution,  said  when  he  was  asked  to 
V?  present,  on  that  occasion  he  had  told  the  President 
that  he  should  be  happy  to  come  and  listen  to  what 
would  be  said  in  support  of  what. was  required  for  the 
equipment  of  the  College,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to 
make  a speech.  (Laughter.)  The  wants  of  the  College 
had  been  so  fully  put  before  tho  meeting  that  it  would 
he  perfectly  superfluous  for  him  to  detain  them  any 
longer.  He  might,  however,  say  that  he  was  entirely 
in  sympathy  with  the  movement,  and,  although  he  did 
not  like  to  commit  himself  by  any  sudden  promise,  the 
object  had  his  entire  approval,  and  very  likely  he  would 
he  able  to  assist  to  the  very  best  of  his  ability.  He 
fancied  that  his  assistance  and  that  of  the  members 
representing  Belfast  would  be  required  to  bully  the 
Government.  (Laughter.)  He  remembered  going  with 
the  President  to  Sir  J.  Hibbert  to  ask  for  assistance, 
and  the  reply  was  that  they  must  first  help  themselves. 
What  the  Government  would  do  for  them  he  could  not 
say,  but  it  was  perfectly  certain  they  would  not  do 
much  until  they  themselves  began.  Li  conclusion,  Mr. 
Wolff  expressed  the  hope  that  the  movement  would  be 
a thorough  success.  (Cheers.) 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 


Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  J.P.,  President  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  moved  the  following  resolution:  — 
" That  the  allocation  of  the  moneys  which  shall  be  raised, 
other  than  those  which  may  be  ear-marked  for  par- 
ticular objects,  shall  be  entrusted  to  a Committee  con- 
sisting of  the  President,  six  gentlemen  nominated  bv 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  six  members  of  the  Col- 
lege staff  nominated  by  the  Council.”  He  was  certain 
the  resolution  would  commend  itself  to  the  meeting, 
and,  therefore,  it.  was  unnecessary  that  he  should  say 
many  words  in  recommendation  of  its  support.  The 
object  was  to  provide  a mixed  Committee,  who  would 
central  the  money  which  would  be  raised,  and  expend 
it  to  tihe  best  interests  of  the  College.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  was  needless  to  add  that  these  gentlemen  should  re- 
ceive the  entire  confidence  of  the  subscribing  public, 
and  should  be  gentlemen  of  education  and  culture, 
who  were  actuated  by  a strong  desire  to  promote  higher 
education  in  the  city.  (Cheers.)  And,  further,  they 
should  be  prepared  to  provide  better  equipment  for  the 
study  of  Arts,  Science,  and  Medicine.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  members  of  their  Committee  should 
be  actuated  by  the  desire  to  bring  the  College  into  the 
position  of  keeping  pace  with  the  advancement  of  the 
times.  (Cheers.) 


Professor  Symington,  whose  reception  was  most 
cordial,  said — My  colleagues,  Professors  Letts  and  Dill, 
have  explained  some  of  the  more  urgent  needs  of  the 
Science  and  of  the  Arts  departments  of  the  College,  and 
i- 1 16  requested  to  place  before  you  a short 

BKetoh  of  the  present  condition  and  more  pressing  re- 
quirements of  the  Medical  side.  In  order  that  you  may 
able  to  realise  our  present  needs,  it  is  necessary  that 
• should  briefly  refer  to  some  facts  connected  with  the 
'1  ,?ry  °f  ,t.lle  Medical  department.  From  the  foundation 
5 the  Cfee  ™til  the  year  1893  the  subjects  of  Ana- 
ft-  rhymoWy  were  t.cglit  by  one  Professor,  end 
need  not  dwell  upon  the  brilliant  manner  in  which 
S/0r  ^dfe!'n  Performed  the  duties  of  his  dual 
f (applause) — or  the  memorable  services  he 
rendered  for  so  many  years  to  the  cause  of  medical 
m «>e  North  of  Ireland.  I am  sure,  how- 
W d ”°.one  appreciated  more  acutely  than  Pro- 
ressor  Redfern  himself  the  increasing  difficulties  he 
raSn°ed  !n  havin?  to  teach  two  '“eh  important  and 
■P  7 -grow mg  subjects,  or  rejoiced  more  heartily 
wnen  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Robert  Dunville, 
(CIippW  wnChair,  .°L  Physiology  was  established, 
nrnvici  W len  fhis  College  was  founded  no  special 
S ® “ade  far  the  teaching  of  Pathology,  the 

dcea  s Wltb  the  changes  that  occur  in  the 
seeks  f-w,  -functions  of  the  body  in  disease,  and 
process  . real,  ca,.lfie  °f  these  abnormal 

advanreo\'rTer  j4e  Majesty  s reign,  however,  witnessed 
those  in  in  imed'c.al  science  scarcely  less  striking  than 
Proof  tt°i«  S,Jb-]ect8  ?s  electricitv.  I may  refer,  in 
surgerv  ^.,statement>  to  the  triumphs  of  aseptic 
ing  teat  “dthe  n®'T  methods  of  preventing  and  trest- 
le tee  dir^rgef°f  humanity,  tuberculosis  Yet  these 
mg  of  Pathological  researches  regard- 

sumptiye  dl^131  na£lr6  °f  sePflic  processes  and  con- 
jmE*  S’?""-.  I?"".  W)  For  » long  time  the 
•7  of  estabhshmg  a Pathological  department,  and 


of  securing  a teacher  willing  to  devote  his  entire  time 
to  tee  subject  of  Pathology,  engaged  the  serious  at- 
tention of  the  College  authorities.  They  had,  however, 
no  buildings  available  for  the  purpose,  and  no  special 
funds  to  pay  a teacher  and  meet  tile  working  expenses 
of  a new  department.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
Dunville  Chair  of  Phvsiology,  the  necessity  of  increased 
accommodation  for  the  Medical  Faculty  became  more 
urgent,  and  our  energetic  and  persuasive  President 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  Irish  Government  and  the 
Treasury  to  erect  a building  for  the  teaching  of  Physi- 
ology and  Pathology.  _ I believe  this  was  only  rendered 
possible  bv  the  Dunville  gift-,  which  gave  the  President 
a powerful  lever  to  aid  him  in  opening  the  Government 
chest.  (Applause.)  Through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Dunville  we  not  only  obtained  a new  Professorship  of 
Physiology,  but  were  very  materially  assisted  in  our 
desire  to  establish  a Pathological  'department.  The 
next  difficulty  was  to  secure  a competent  man  willing 
to  devote  his  entire  time  to  pathological  teaching  and 
research.  Permission  was  obtained  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  devote  £50  a year,  from  certain  funds  belonging 
to  the  College,  to  supplement  the  rerr  small  income 
derived  from  class  fees.  'Notwithstanding  these  un- 
favourable circumstances,  we  were  fortunate  in  induc- 
ing Dr,  Lorrain  Smith  to  undertake  the  development  of 
a Pathological  department  From  the  statement  made 
e -nUr  ^>res*der1*'  te-day,  we  have  learned  that  a Chair 
of  Pathology  is  now  about  to  he  established,  and  I am 
confident  that  not- . onlv  his  colleagues,  but  tee  entire 
medical  profession  in  Ulster,  will  rejoice  at  the  prospect 
of  Dr.  Smith  receiving  some  adequate  reward  for,  and 
recognition  of,  his  great  services  to  our  School  and  to 
scientific  medicine.  (Applause.)  From  this  verv  brief 
narrative  you  will  see  that,  within  the  last  eight  wears, 
one  Chair  lias  been  divided  into  two  and  another  depart- 
ment established.  These  advances  were  absolutely 
essential  if  Queen’s  College  was  even  to  maintain,  much 
less  improve,  its  position  as  a centre  of  medical  edu- 
cation.  In  addition  to  this,  several  new  lectureships 
have  had  to  be  provided,  such  as  Ophthalmology  Public 
Health  and,  still  more  recently,  Tropical  Diseases. 
Meanwhile,  the  rapid  advances  in  medical  science,  the 
changes  m the  character  of  medical  education  and  the 
demands  of  Examining  Boards,  have  combined  to  make 
our  teaching  more  and  more- practical,  and  consequently 
more  and  more  expensive  to  conduct  efficiently.  Dur- 
ing this  trine,  and  indeed  for  manv  years  previously, 
the  general  income  of  the  College  lias  remained  station- 
ary. Tlie  allowance,  never  liberal,  is  quite  inadequate- 
to  the  great  necessities  of  higher  education  ; and  the- 
lncreased  work  and  responsibilities  forced  upon  us  bv 
educationai  and  scientific  progress  threaten  to  place 
the  College  m serious  financial  difficulties.  In  order  to 
meet  the  new  claims,  the  -College  staff  has  been  obliged 
to  (lo  work,  and  to  submit  to  monetary  sacrifices,  which 
ought  not  to  be  expected  of  them.'  At  the  present 
time,  in  all  the  practical  departments,  assistants  and 
demonstrators  are  absolutely  necessary ; but  no  funds 
are  available  for  this  purpose,  and  those  who  require 
such  aid  have  to  pay  for  it  out  of  their  own  income. 
i\ot  only  so,  but.  m several  cases  members  of  the  staff 
contribute  towards  the  payment  of  their  porter’s  wa<res, 
in  order  that  their  departments  may  be  kept  decently 
c.ean  and  tidy.  Of  course,  such  a state  of  affairs  can 
v Ta,tPn!llomi7  nature-  unless  the  people  of  the 
North  of  Ireland  are  indifferent  to  the  importance  and 
™ °,f  hl£ller  Ration,  and  research.  The  necessity 
which  has  h«n  Ml  in  this  CMl.gs  l„cre„ing  m d 
improving  our  teaching  arrangements  has  been  ex- 
nn^eSCe‘!i'1>r  -a  l ,fhe  Medical  and  Science  Schools  of 
any  standing^  the  civilised  world.  It  is  impossible 
abvmy  disposal,  to  attempt  even  a 
summary  of  what-  has  been  done  for  the  promotion  of 
higher  education  and  research  in  tho  large  industrial 
and  educational  centres  m England  and  Scotland.  I 
can  only  mention  a few  eases.  Liverpool,  within  the 
last  ten  years,  has  subscribed  nearly  £100,000  for  the 
endowment  of  Chairs  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Pathology  m.  its  Medical  School,  and  for  the  erection  of 
buddings  for  these  subjects,  and  their  equipment  and 
maintenance.  Again,  in  the  North  of  Scotland  iht 
University  of  Aberdeen  has  received  within  the  last  few 
years  large  sums  of  money  for  various  educational 
purposes,  and  from  the  last  official  report  of  the  finances 
f * UniVeZnltyt  be  seen  thafc  £2,650'  are 

.grant-eld  annually  for  the-  payment,  of  assistants  to  the 
Professors.  The  large  sums  of  money  that  Germany 
spends  upon  her  Universities  are  well  known,  but  I 
may  give  one  example.  The  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
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the  University  of  Tubingen  is  granted  more  than  £300 
a year  for  the  maintenance  of  his  department.  This, 
of  course,  is  exclusive  of  the  salary  of  himself  and  his 
assistants,  "and,  I fear  that  I need  scarcely  add,  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  thait  available  for  similar  purposes 
amongst  all  the  medical  and  science  departments  in 
Queen’s  College.  The  great  importance  to  the  health 
of  a community  of  a well-educated  meldical  profession 
cannot  be  easily  exaggerated,  and  we  appeal  with  con- 
fidence to  the  public  of  Ulster  to  provide  us  with  the 
means  of  maintaining  the  highest  standard  of  medical 
education.  (Cheers.)  Every  year  we  have  young  gradu- 
ates of  marked  ability  leaving  our  College,  whom  we 
would  glaldly  retain  for  a time  to  act  as  assistants  or 
demonstrators,  and  continue  the  study  and  investigation 
of  some  particular  subject.  Both  the  College  and  the 
graduates  would  gain  enormously  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment. The  latter,  however,  have  seldom  the  means  of 
continuing,  at  their  own  expense,  such  further  courses 
of  study,  however  obvious  the  advantages  of  such  ad- 
ditional training  may  be.  The  College,  will  never  be 
able  to  perform  properly  its  higher  functions,  as  a centre 
of  research  until  such  posts  are  placed  at  its  disposal. 
It  has  been  urged  against  the  College,  and  as  a reason 
for  opposing  the  splendid  movement  inaugurated  to 
dav,  that  our  constitution  and  government  are  not 
sufficiently  representative.  For  this  we  are. in  no  way 
responsible,  but  we  are  responsible  for  using  to  the 
best  advantage  the  means  placed  at  our  disposal  for 
the  promotion  of  higher  education,  and  no  one  has 
ventured  to  attack  the  College  on  these  grounds,  al- 
though our  resources  and  the  record  of  our  work  are 
known  to  the  public.  The  resolution  which  I have,  the 
honour  to  second  shows  that  the  College  authorities 
will  welcome  any  change  by  which  we  shall  obtain  the 
active  assistance  and  go-operation  of  influential  members 
of  the  community,  in  the  administration  of  the  great 
work  for  which  the  College  was  established.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  President,  in  putting  the  resolution,  said  he 
-would  like  to  say  how  entirely  he  approved  of  the 
principle  which  it  for  the  first  time  introduced  into 
•the  government  of  their  College  affairs.  (Hear,  hear.) 
They  would  have  Belfast  gentlemen  sitting  alongside  of 
Professors  of  the  College,  taking  charge  of  the  moneys 
which  might  be  contributed.  He  hoped  that  this  prin- 
ciple would  in  future  be  extended,  and  that  it  would 
create  a stronger  bond  of  union  between  the  College  and 
•the  city  of  Belfast.  (Cheers.) 

The  resolution  was  passed  by  hearty  applause. 

Sir  Otto  Jaffe,  the  High  Sheriff  of  Belfast,  next 
moved : — “ That  this  meeting  strongly  urges  the  Irish 
Government  to  obtain  from  the  Treasury  a grant  cor- 
responding to  tthe  amount  which  may  be  subscribed  to 
the  fund  now  established,  so  that  the  College  may  be 
provided  with  an  equipment  fully  adequate  to  the  great 
work  which  has  been  committed  to  it.”  Having 
thanked  them,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Blackwood  and  himself, 
for  appointing  them  Honorary  Treasurers,  'he  referred 
to  the  liberality  of  the  Dunville  family  towards  the 
College.  . If  it  had  not  been  for  the  establishment  of 
that  Chair  which  they  so  liberally  endowed,  the  corpora- 
tion would  not.  have  had  the  assistance  they  were 
having  to-day  in  reference  to  the  experiments  with 
bacteria  beds,  with  a view  to  the  purification  of  the 
sewage  of  Belfast.  Before  going  into  the  large  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  £100,000  which  would  be  involved, 
they  had  entrusted  it  to  Professor  Lorrain  Smith  and 
Professor  Letts  to  make  the  necessary  observations, 
and  this  could  not  have  been  done  but  for  the  liberal 
endowment  of  that  Chair.  He  sincerely  trusted  that 
the  citizens  would  see  the  importance  of  this,  and  do 
for  the  College  what  the  Dunville  family  had  done  in 
the  past.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Professor  Whibla,  M.A.,  M.D.,  who  was  warmly  re- 
ceived, said  bhait  in  seconding  the  resolution,  which  had 
been  so  ably  proposed  by  the  High  Sheriff  of  Belfast, 
he  would  like  to  briefly  put  before  the  meeting  a few 
thoughts  from  the  point  of  view  of  a practising  phy- 
sician. Tlie  people  of  Belfast  were  an  intensely  prac- 
tical people,  and  they  would  naturally  ask  what  were 
the  ultimate  advantages  which  that  great  community 
might  expect  to  reap  from  the  realisation  of  the  scheme 
which  had  been  so  successfully  launched)  that  day? 
Apart  from  the  glory  and  honour  to  that  College,  of 
which  they  were  all  proud,  what  would  be  the  real 
benefits  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  t.own  from  these  new 


laboratories,  additional  Chairs,  and  assistantships)  The  t 
question  had  been  already  answered  from  the  Arts  and 
Science  side,  by  the  able  and  eloquent  speakers  who 
had  preceded  him,  and  it  had  been  particularly 
answered  in  the  remarkably  lucid  statement  of  Pro- 
fessor Symington,  who  spoke  from  the  medical  point 
of  view.  He  would,  therefore,  only  detain  them  for  a 
moment  in  emphasising  the  importance  of  the  move- 
ment to  every  citizen  of  Belfast,  and  indeed  to  almost 
every  resident  in  Ulster,  from  a purely  professional 
standpoint.  (Hear,  hear.)  These  urgently-needed  im- 
provements, when  carried  out,  would  afford  a vastly  1 
better  training  for  the  young  medical  men,  into  whose 
hands  the  health  and  the  lives  of  the  members  of  that 
large  community  might  at  no  very  distant  date  be  com- 
mitted. Many  persons  were  doubtless  present  in  that 
meeting  who  owed  their  lives  to  the  knowledge,  skill, 
and  training  received  by  some  practitioner  educated  in 
that  College.  Those  who  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  the  serious  and  critical  dangers  of  a severe 
illness,  must  at  some  time  or  other  place  themselves  ! 
under  the  guidance  and  care  of  men  whose  fitness  for  J 

their  responsible  life-work  would,  to  a very  large  ex-  f 

tent,  depend  upon  the  thoroughness  of  the  training  > 
received  within  those  walls.  (Hear,  hear.)  No  doubt 
the  State  had  made  arrangements  with  the  view  of 
preventing  any  incompetent  medical  man  being  foisted 
upon  the  public.  This  it  attempted  to  do  by  the  ' 
application  of  rigid  examination  tests,  bub  these  must 
ever  remain  a poor  guarantee  of  safety,  if  the  pre- 
liminary training  and  practical  experience  of  the  can- 
didate were  not  grounded  upon  a thorough  scientific 
and  practical  education  in.  the  laboratory,  class-room, 
and  hospital  ward.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  might  be  argued 
that  the  true  physician  and  surgeon,  like  the  poet, 
were  born  and  not  made,  but  all  who  had  much  ex- 
perience in  medical  teaching  and  in  practice  knew  how 
little  value,  in  the  struggle  against  disease  anld  death 
at  the  bedside,  could  be  attached  to  natural  gifts, 
however  brilliant  and  varied,  unless  directed  by  the 
experience  gained  in  prolonged  and  laborious  scientific 
and  practical  education  in  a perfectly-equipped  Medical 
School.  (Applause.)  The  importance  of  these  con- 
siderations was  focussed  to  a fine  point  when  they 
looked  at  the  necessity  of  having  a Chair  of  Pathology. 
Pathology  was  the  science  upon  which  all  the  depart- 
ments of  Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery  were  built 
up ; it  was  the  very  foundation  upon  which  every  ad- 
vance in  the  treatment  of  suffering  anld  disease  and  the 
prevention  of  death  must  rest.  It  was  entirely  owing 
to  the  strides  made  by  Pathology  that  they  had  been 
able  to  turn  away  from  their  shores , last  year  the 
bubonic  plague,  which  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  caused  the  death  of  twenty-five  millions  of 
people  in  Europe  ; to  it  they  owe  the  fact  that  hydro- 
phobia had  been  robbed  of  its  terrors,  and  the  mortality 
in  persons  bitten  by  rabid  animals  had  fallen  to  about 
one  in  800  victims  ; and  to  Pathology  they  owed,  during 
the  last  eight  years,  the  saving  of  perhaps  a million  of 
human  lives  in  those  affected  with  diphtheria.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  estimate  the  advantages  to  that  com- 
munity which  were  bound  to  result  from  the  princely 
munificence  of  the  man  who  had  endowed  the  Chair  in 
that  subject.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had  seen  a wave  of 
generous  patriotic  fervour  during  the  past  eighteen 
months  which  had  no  fellow  in  the  annals  of  the  worlds 
history.  Hospitals  and  soldiers  had  been  equipped  at 
personal  expense,'  and  sent  to  the  front  with  enthu- 
siasm. He  hoped  that  that  day’s  announcements  would 
be  reckoned  amongst  these  grand  deeds,  for  those  who 
established  Chairs  and  laboratories,  with  the  intention 
of  giving  to  the  nation  well-trained  medical  men,  were 
performing  the  highest  possible  duty  to  their  fellow- 
men,  and  to  the  State  under  which  they  lived.  (Cheers.) 
From  an  Imperial  point  of  view,  this  was  recognised 
nearly  three  thousand  years  ago  by  him  who  sang — 

“ A wise  physician,  skilled  our  wounds  to  heal, 

Is  more  than  armies  to  the  public  weal.” 

If  such  could  be  regarded  in  any  sense  the  duty  of  the 
individual,  how  much  more  was  it  the  duty  of  the 
State?  That  brought  him  to  the  immediate  object  o' 
the  resolution  which  he  had  the  honour  of  seconding, 
and,  if  the  Chairman  would  not  rule  him  out  of  order, 
he  would  like  to  say  how  much  he  regretted  thatm* 
resolution  had  not  gone  further.  (Laughter.)  They 
should  ask  the  Treasury  for  a grant,  far  exceeding  the 
amount  subscribed  by  the  citizens  of  Belfast.  (Cheers.) 
Their  wants  were  both  great  and  urgent.  Nothing  wss 
said  about  the  needs  of  his  own  department  at  the 
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College.  A Pharmaceutical  Laboratory  was  sorely 
needed,  but  the  other  needs  were  so  vital  and  pressing 
that  he  felt  that  he  must  live  on  in  hope.  One  could 
hardly  realise  how  great  were  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  work  of  the  Oollege  was  being  carried  on, 
owing  to  its  inefficient  equipment,  and  it  was  little 
short  of  marvellous  how  it  had  been  able  to  achieve  its 
splendid  results  up  to  the  present.  He  had  been  con- 
nected with  several  Universities  and  Colleges  as  an 
Examiner  of  their  students  of  Medicine  for  some  years 
past,  and  his  duties  called  him  to  test  these  candidates 
in  their  own  halls  ; and  he  had  been  saddened  to  think 
how  little  the  public  of  Belfast  realised  the  enormous 
difficulties  under  which  its  Professors  laboured  for  want 
of  men,  buildings,  and  appliances,  when  compared  with 
the  Glasgow  and  Victoria  Universities,  and  the  Colleges 
of  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Liverpool,  with  all  of  which 
Colleges  he  had  practical  experience  in  their  working 
and  equipment.  They  all  had  facilities  in  many  de- 
partments far  superior  to  those  enjoyed  by  their  own 
College,  and  he  must  say  the  same  of  many  Univer- 
sities and  Colleges  whioh  he  had  visited  in  Prance, 
Germany,  Italy,  Canada,  and  even  in  Russia.  In  con- 
nection with  the  resolution  there  was  one  bright  and 
hopeful  lookout — they  had  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  Ireland,  and  representing  His  Majesty,  a 
statesman  in  the  fullest  sympathy  with  every  movement 
which  tended  to  the  advancement  of  the  people. 
(Cheers.)  No  Viceroy  had  ever  taken  a deeper  interest 
in.  all  matters  pertaining  to  liigher  education,  and  none 
had  shown  more  clearly  his  true  sympathy  with  all  that 
was  of  interest  in  the  progress  of  Medicine  and  of 
Surgery  in  that  island.  He  believed  that  they  could 
with  confidence  rely  upon  his  Excellency  doing  his 
utmost  in  obtaining  from  the  Treasury  a grant  such  as 


would  prove  a boon  and  blessing  to  Belfast  and  the 
North  of  Ireland — a grant  which  would  enable  their 
noble  College  to  proceed  without  hindrance  on  her  path 
of  progress  and  enlightenment  on  the  same  broad, 
liberal,  and  absolutely  unsectarian  lines  which  had  been 
her  glory  in  the  past,  and  were  her  only  guarantee  for 
the  success  of  the  future.  (Cheers.) 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 
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Mr.  I>.  G.  Barkley,  LL.D.,  moved  : — “That  copies  of 
these  resolutions  be  sent  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  The  Chief  Secretary,  and  the  Ulster  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament.”  He  said  the  resolution  was  a 
natural  corollary  to  the  others  previously  passed,  but 
he  was  glad  bo  have  an  opportunity,  as  an  old  student 
of  the  Oollege,  to  express  the  hearty  gratification  with 
which  he  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  that  movement. 
While  he  was  one  of  the  earlier  students  of  the  College 
he  attended  the  scientific  lectures  which  were  part  of  the 
Arts  course,  and  the  importance  of  laboratories  was  felt. 
No  one  could  pass  through  Professor  Andrews's  class 
without  learning  that.  The  equipment  of  the  College 
was  what  was  felt  was  suitable  to  the  requirements  of 
the  time,  bub  the  needs  had  grown  since,  and  the 
number  of  students  had  increased,  so  that  what  was 
fitting  then  was  not  sufficient  at  present.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  John  M'CJonnell,  J.P.  seconded,  and  hoped  that 
the  influence  which  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Government  would  be  of  practical  benefit  to  the  College. 

The  motion  was  passed,  after  which  the  proceedings 
terminated. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  following  promises  of 
subscriptions  were  handed  to  the  President : ^Sir  Otto 
Jaffe,  £500;  Mr.  D.  G.  Barkley,  £200;  Mr.  Joseph 
R.  Fisher,  editor  of  the  Northern  Whig , £25. 


(2.) 

Iist  of  Names  of  the  Geneeii  Committee  of  the  Fund  for  the  better  Equipment  of  Queen's 
College,  Belfast. 


Chairman — The  Lord  Mayor  op  Belfast. 

Vice-Chairman — The  President  op  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast. 

Honorary  Secretaries. 

Professor  Purser  LL.D.  ; J.  Lorrain  Smith,  A.M., 
M.D. ; T.  C.  Houston,  LL.B. 

Honorary  Treasurers. 

Sir  Otto  Jaffe,  J.P.,  High  Sheriff  of  Belfast;  J. 
Taylor  Blackwood,  J.P.,  Director  Ulster  Bank. 

Rev.  A.  J.  C.  Allen,  M.A.,  Cambridge ; W.  G. 
Anderson,  Belfast  News-Letter ; Thomas  Andrews, 
M.A.,  Belfast ; R.  H.  Ashmore,  M.A.,  Clon- 
mel; William  George  Aston,  M.A.,  D.Lit. ; David 
G.  Barkley,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Belfast;  Professor 
Baxter,  LL.B.  ; E.  Coey  Bigger,  M.D.,  Dublin ; 

D.  A.  Black,  Belfast ; Hermann  Boas,  Belfast ; 
Professor  Boas,  M.A.  ; J.  St.  Clair  Boyd,  M.D.,  Bel- 
fast; J.  M'Leavy  Brown,  B.A.,  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Customs,  Corea;  J.  Walton  Browne,  B.A.,  M.D. , Bel- 
fast; Samuel  H.  Browne,  M.D.,  Principal,  Medical 
College,  Lahore ; Colonel  Buchanan  Bruce,  R.E., 
Master  of  the  Mint,  Calcutta;  James  Bruce,  D.L., 
Belfast;  David  Buick,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  J.P.,  Larne; 
Hev  G.  R.  Buick,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Cullybaekey;  C. 
Dunbar-Buller,  D.L.,  Woburn,  Donaghadee  : Rev.  S. 

E.  Busby,  M.A.,  LL.D.  ; William  Oalwell,  M.D.,  Bel- 
fast; J.  E.  Campbell,  M.A.,  Hertford  College,  Oxford  ; 
James  Chambers,  M.D.,  London;  W.  A.  Chapman, 
Belfast ; Edward  Coey,  J.P.,  Merville,  Belfast ; T.  R. 
Collier,  M.A.,  Principal,  Royal  Academy,  Belfast ; 
James  Colville,  M.D.,  Belfast;  R.  W.  Corry,  J.P., 
Belfast;  James  Cowan  M.A.,.  Principal,  Lurgan  Col- 
lege ; William  Crawford,  Mount  Randal,  Belfast ; Ed- 
ward Cuming,  M.A.,  Dublin;  Professor  Cunningham, 
M.D.,  D.Sc.  ; Rev.  Charles  Davey,  B.A.,  Belfast ; S. 
C.  Davidson,  Belfast;  James  Dewar,  Belfast;  John 
U Dick,  M.A.,  Principal,  Foyle  Oollege,  Derry ; T.  0. 
Dickie,  B.A.,  Omagh  ; Professor  Dill,  M.A. ; Robert 

F.  Dill,  M.A.,  Principal,  Royal  School,  Dungannon; 
Robert  Dods,  B.A.,  J.P.,  Newcastle;  F.  G.  Donnan, 
M.A.,  London ; J.  B.  Dougherty,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Under  Secretary  ; J.  L.  Downey,  Belfast ; Adam  Duffin, 


LL.D.,  Belfast;  R.  G.  Dunville,  D.L.,  Redbum,  Holy- 
wood;  Professor  Everett,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  ; Six 
W.  Q.  Ewart,  Bart.,  'D.L,  Belfast ; Godfrey  W.  Fergu- 
son, Belfast;  J.  R.  Fisher,  B.A.,  Northern  Whig  j 
Professor  FitzGerald,  B.A.,  Assoc.  M.I.C.E.  ; H.  0. 
Arnold  Foster,  M.P.  ; Professor  Fuller,  C.E.,  London  ; 
John  Fulton,  Belfast ; H.  L.  Garrett,  Belfast ; William 
Gibson,  London;  Alderman  Graham,  M.D.,  Belfast; 
Professor  Graham,  M.A.  ; William  Graham,  M.D. 
•Purdysbum  ; John  Carey  Hall,  M.A.,  Miigata,  Japan; 
Arthur  Hamil,  J.P.,  Trench  House  ; Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, M.A.,  Dublin;  Rev.  George  Hanson,  D.D.,  Lon- 
don ; Sir  James  Henderson,  M.A.,  D.L.,  Belfast ; James 
Heron,  B.A.,  County  Surveyor,  Down ; Rev.  Prof. 
Heron,  D.D.,  Belfast;  F.  G.  Hodder,  R.M.,  Belfast; 
William  Hoey,  M.A.,  D.Lit.,  Goruckpur,  India;  T. 
Houston,  M.D.,  Belfast ; T.  G.  Houston,  M.A.,  Prin- 
cipal, Academical  Institute,  Coleraine  ; W.  A.  Houston, 
M.A.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge;  Edwin  Hughes, 
B.A.,  J.P.,  Dalchoolin,  Craigavad ; Hugh  Hyndman, 
LL.D.,  Belfast;  S.  A.  Johnston,  J.P.,  Dalriada  ; Wil- 
liam Johnston,  M.P.  ; W.  S.  Johnston,  M.A..  Principal 
of  Larne  Grammar  School ; R.  M.  Jones,  M.A.,  Prin- 
cipal, R.A.  Institution,  Belfast;  J.  Newell  Jordan, 
M.A.,  H.M.  Charge  d’ Affaires,  Seoul;  W.  T.  Kirk- 
patrick, M.A.  ; R Kyie  Knox,  LL.D.,  Northern  Bank  ; 
Joseph  Larmor,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge;  J.  G.  Leathern,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge;  Prof.  Leebody,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Derry;  Rev. 
M.  Leitcli,  D.D.,  D.Lit.,  Belfast ; Professor  Letts, 
D.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.RS.E.  ; Professor  Lindsay,  M.A., 
M.D.  ; Rev.  R.  J.  .Lynd,  D.D.,  Belfast;  D.  B.  Lytle, 
J.P.,  Belfast;  Rev.  John  MacDermott,  M.A.,  Belmont.  ; 
H.  S.  Macintosh,  M.A.,  Head  Master,  Metholdist  Col- 
lege, Belfast;  H.  L.  MacKisaek,  M.D.,  Belfast;  Rev. 
George  Macloskie,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Princeton,  U.S.A.  ; 
Rev.  Prof.  Todd  Martin,  M.A.,  D.Lit.,  D.D.,  Belfast ; 
R.  T.  Martin,  B.A.,  Belfast;  W.  Maybin,  M.A., 
Ayr ; Professor  Meissner,  Ph.D.  ; A.  B.  Mitchell, 
M.B.,  Belfast;  R.  A.  Mitchell,  LL.B.,  ■Marmont, 
Strandtown  ; James  Moore,  TheFinaghy  ;Lt.-CoL  Moor- 
head, M.A.,  M.D.  ; Professor  Morton,  M.A.  ; Henry 
Musgrave,  Drum  glass  House,  Belfast ; Ernest-  M 'Bride, 
M.A.,  B.Sc.,  M'Gill  University;  Samuel  M'Bride,  Bel- 
fast; R.  A.  M'Call,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  K.C.,  London.  At- 
3 O 
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tornCy-General  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster ; John 
M'Caw,  M.D.,  Belfast ; John  M' Con  noli,  J.B.,  Belfast  j 
H.  M'Neile  M'Cormiek,  Clerk  of  the  Crown  ; R.  Iv. 
M'Elderry,  M.A.,  Campbell  College  ; Professor  M'Fad- 
den  Orr,  M.A.,  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin  ; 
John  H.  M'Farland,  M.A.,  Master  of  Ormond  College, 
Melbourne;  Rev.  J.  T.  M'Caw,  M.A.,  D.D.,  London  ; 
Edward  M'Kean,  B.A.,  Belfast ; Dr.  W.  G.  M'Kenzie, 
Belfast ; John  P.  M'Kniglit,  Chichester  Park  ; W.  B. 
M'Quitty,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Belfast;  Joseph  ‘Nelson,  M.D., 
Belfast  ; Rev.  William  Nicholas,  D.D.,  Methodist  Col- 
lege; Professor  Oliver,  M.A.,  Peking;  Gawin  Orr, 
M.D.,  BaJlylesson ; James  O’Neill,  M.A.,  Belfast; 
Henry  O'Neill,  M.D.,  M.A.O.,  Belfast;  Professor  Park, 
M.A.,  D.Lib.  ; Rev.  William  Park,  M.A.,  Belfast; 
R.  Lloyd  Patterson,  D.L.,  Belfast;  Robert  Patterson, 
Malone  Park  ; Leslie  A.  S.  Porter,  LL.D.,  Sharanpur, 
India;  O.  M,  Praeger,  M.B.,  Belfast;  R.  H.  Rcado, 
D.L.,  High  Sheriff,  Co.  Antrim;  J.  J.  Redfern,  M.D., 
Croydon  ; Professor  Redfern,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.'Eng.  ; J. 
A.  Rentoul,  LL.D.,  London  ; Rev.  Prof.  Rentoul,  D.D., 
Ormond  College,  Melbourne ; Rev.  Canon  Riddall, 
D.D.,  Belfast;  Henry  Riddell,  M.E.,  Belfast;  Prof. 
Robinson,  M.E.,  University  College,  Nothingham ; 


Professor  Russell,  M.A.,  Peking;  Rev.  Cb&rlp* 
Scott,  M.A.,  Belfast;  Conway  Scott,  B.E.,  Belfast- 
Cecil  Shaw,  M.D.,  Belfast ; Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Connor ; John  Sinclair,  Belfast ; Professor  Sinclair 
M.D.,  M.Ch.,  F.R.C.S.Eng.  ; Professor  Sinclair' 
M.D.,  M.Ch.,  F.R.C.S.Eng.  ; H.  H.  Smiley,  J.p 
Dremalis,  Larne ; Adam  Speers,  B.Sc.,  Princinaf 
Upper  Sullivan  School,  Hulywood ; J.  A.  Strahan 
LL.B.,  London  ; Professor  Symington,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E  • 
Rev.  I).  A.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Belfast ; John  Tennant' 
M.A.,  M.B.,  Belfast;  Professor  Thompson,  M;D.’ 
F.R.O.S.Eng.  ; Robert  Thompson,  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Belfast ; R.  N.  l'odd  LL.D 
Derry;  John  F.  Wales,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Southampton ’• 
Professor  Walker,  M.A.,  Belfast;  Rev.  Douglas Walm'- 
sloy,  B.A.,  Belfast;  T.  K.  Wheeler,  M.D.,  Belfast- 
Frederick  Wlieeler,  Belfast ; Henry  Whitaker,  M.D ' 
Belfast;  Professor  Wliitla,  M.A.,  M.D.,  J.P.  ; J^es 
Wilson,  M.E.,  Old  Forge,  Dunmun-y  ; Walter  H.  Wil- 
son, J.P.,  Belvoir  Park ; G.  W.  Wolff,  M.P. ; John 
Workman,  J.P.,  Belfast ; Rev.  R.  B.  Wylie,  M.A. 
LL.D.,  Coleraine  ; William  Wylie;  R.  M.  Young,  B.A.' 
Belfast ; Samuel  Young,  M.P.,  Belfast.  r 


(3.) 

Statement  issued  in  May,  1901,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Fund  for, - the 
Bettex-  Equipment  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 


Queen’s  College, 

Belfast,  May,  1901. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  not  as  generally  known  as  it  should 
be  that  our  Queen’s  College,  which  for  over  fifty  years 
has  taken  a foremost  part  in  the  higher  education  of 
the  youth  of  Ulster,  and  which  has  become  a centre  of 
very  valuable  research,  is  seriously  hampered  in  its 
work  owing  to  the  inadequate  equipment  o>f  several 
of  it?  most  important  departments. 

A great  deal  has  undoubtedly  been  done  for  the 
better  outfit  of  the  College,  especially  in  recent  years, 
partly  by  the  Government,  and  partly  through  t-lio 
munificence  of  men  like  Mr.  Win.  Dunville,  Mr.  Robert 
-G.  Dunville,  the  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Pakenham,  Dr. 
Robert  Sullivan,  Mr.  John  Porter,  and  Professor 
M'Kaqe. 

During  the  last  decade  alone,  four  new  Laboratories 
and  one  new  Museum  have  been  established ; a Stu- 
dents’ Union  has  been  erected  ; a new  Chair  lias  been 
founded ; the  number  of  departments  in  the  Medical 
School  has  been  doubled  ; and  all  the  College  Classes, 
Scholarships,  and  Prizes  have  been  thrown  open  to 
-women,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  the  College  has  been 
strenuously,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  endeavouring,  as 
well  as  the  limited  means  at  its  disposal  would  allow, 
t>  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  age.  But  the 
rapid  scientific  advance  of  our  days,  the  growth  of 
Belfast — which,  when  the  College  was  built,  had  a popu- 
lation of  100,000  people,  and  is  estimated  now  to  con- 
tain 350,000 — and  the  many  social  and  economic  changes 
which  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  brought 
with  it,  render  it  imperative — if  our  College  is  to  con- 
tinue to  advance,  and  to  be  a seat  of  learning  worthy 
of  our  province — that  if  should  he  equipped  with  a 
much  fuller  completeness  than  at  present. 

Its.  mqst  pressing  wants  are : — 

I.  Laboratories  for  several  departments  which  are 
at  present  unprovided  with  them,  and  the  means 
of  maintaining  and  working  them.  For  Natu- 
ral.Philosophy,  Engineering,  and  Bio-logy  there 
are  no  laboratories  whatever.  For  Chemistry 
new  buildings  were  commenced  by  the  Board 
of  Works  some  years  ago,  but  have  been  left 
unfinished.  And  Physiology  and  Pathology 
require  additions  to  their  present  accommoda- 
tions. The  speeches  delivered  by  the  Profes- 
sors, at  the  meeting  held  here  on  16th  April, 
fully  explain  these  needs. 


II.  Additional  Chairs,  and  assistants  to  the  Pro- 
fessors. For  example,  there  is  in  the  College 
no  Chair  of  Pathology,  a subject  which  now 
occupies  such  a foremost  place  in  scientific 
Medicine.  Nor  is  there  a separate  Chair  of 
History.  Arid  there  is  pressing  need,  alike  in 
the  Schools  of  Arts,  Science,  and  Medicine, 
for  the  foundation  of  a number  of  Lectureships 
or  Readerships,  such  ns  exist  in  the  older  Uni- 
versities, which  would  at  once  afford  to  the 
Professors  the  means  of  developing  the  work 
of  their  several  departments  in  a manner  which 
is  now  impossible,  and  would  enable  promising 
young  graduates  to  prolong  studies  which  are 
at  present  too  often  prematurely  cut  short. 

III.  Residential  Chambers,  in  which  students 
could  live  amid  academio  surroundings,  and 
under  proper  supervision.  We  commend  to 
your  attention  the  remarks  made  on  this  sub- 
ject by  the  Marquess  of  Dufferin  and  Aw 
at  tire  public  meeting  on  16th  April  last. 

IY.  Am  Athletic  Field  for  the  students,  where-  they 
might  obtain  Iduo  relaxation  after  the  labours 
of  the  class-room  and  the  laboratory.  There 
is  not  space  in  flic  College  grounds  for  the 
practice  of  healthful  outdoor  games,  and  we 
consider  it  most  advisable,  for  many  reasons, 
that  this  want  should  be  supplied. 

On  April  16th  a very  largely  attended  meeting,  sum- 
moned by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Belfast  (Sir  Daniel  Dixon, 
D.L.),  and  the  President  of  Queen’s  College,  was  held 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  these  defects  in.  the 
equipment  of  the  Gollege,  and  devising  means  for  their 
removal.  The  speakers  included  the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
President,  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  K.G.,  the 
Marquess  of  DofEerin  and  Arva,  the  Right  Hon,  W.  J- 
Pirrie,  LL.D.,  D.L.  ; Sir  Jamos  Musgrave,  Bart.,  D.L. ; 
Sir  Otto  Jaffe,  High  Sheriff  of  Belfast ; Mr.  Bobert 
Thompson,  J.P,,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Comr 
merce  ; Mr.  G.  W.  Wolff,  M.P.,  Professors  Letts,  DUb 
Symington  and  Whitla;  Mr.  John  M'Donnell,  J-E.j 
Mr.  Edward  Coey,  J.P. ; and  Dr.  D.  G.  Barkley.  At 
this  meeting  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  it.  is  most 
desirable  materially  to  strengthen  the  equipment  of  the 
College,  that  for  this  purpose  a Fund  should  be.estab 
lished,  to  be  called,  “ The  Fund  for  the  Better  Equip? 
ment  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,"  and  that. an  earnest 
appeal  should  be  made  to  the  people  .of  Belfast 
the  Norik  of  Ireland,  and  to  old  students  of  the  >06Hegs 
and  their  friends,  for.  contributions  thereto.  A Co®’ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  this  resolution,  and 
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it  was  resolved — “ That  the  allocation  of  all  moneys 
which  shall  be  raised,  other  than  those  which  may  bo 
ear-marked  for  particular  objects,  shall  be  entrusted  to 
a Committee  consisting  of  the  President,  six  gentlemen 
nominated  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  six  mem- 
bers of  the  College  staff  nominated  by  the  Council,”  and 
further — “ That  the  Irish  Government  should  be  strongly 
urged  to  obtain  from  the  Treasury  a grant  corresponding 
to  the  amount  which  may  be  subscribed  to  the  Fund.” 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  by  some  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  do  everything  of  this  kind  that  is  re- 
quired by  the  College.  But  we  may  point  out  that, 
desirable  and  useful  as  State  assistance  is,  the  Govern- 
ment does  not,  in  the  case  of  similar  institutions  in 
England  and  Scotland,  bear  the  entire  cost  of  such 
improvements  as  we  now  speak  of,  and  the  Treasury 
has  plainly  intimated  that  it  will  not  give  grants  to 
Queen’s  College  for  such  purposes,  unless  the  people 
of  Belfast  bear  their  share  in  the  work.  It  is  antici- 
pated that,  if  an  earnest  spirit  is  now  shown  in  the 
matter,  Government  will  lend  valuable  help  ; while, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  Belfast  does  nothing,  neither  will 
the  State. 

It  is  well  known  that  other  Colleges  and  Universities 
in  the  United  Kingdom  have  of  late  made  similar 
appeals  to  the  public,  and  have  met  with  a large  re- 
sponse. Cambridge  has  asked  for  £100,000,  and  Glas- 
gow for  a larger  sum.  Birmingham  has  provided  itself, 
by  its  own  exertions,  with  a new  University,  towards 
which  over  £400,000  have  been  subscribed,  and  Liver- 
pool with  a College  to  which  not  a few  of  its  merchant 
princes  have  given  noble  contributions.  Owens  Col- 
lege, Manchester,  founded  fifty  years  ago  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  a public-spirited  citizen,  is  just  now  asking 
for  £150,000  to  complete  its  equipment.  We  feel  sure 
that  the  people  of  Belfast  would-  not  wish  their  College 
to  be  left  behind  while  others  are  thus  advancing. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  state  with  precision  the 
amount  which  would  be  required  to  carry  out  the  im- 
rovements  to  which  we  have  referred.  Obviously, 
owever,  a very  large  sum  would  be  needed.  But, 
already,  the  project  has  be.en  taken  up  with  such  spirit, 
and  such  good  progress  has  been  made,  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  success,  if 
only  the  excellent  promise  of  its  beginning  is  followed 
up  with  earnestness  and  generosity.  Several  of  the  needs 
to  which  we  have  above  alluded  have,  indeed,  been  al- 
ready effectually  taken  in  Hand.  The  Right  Hon.  W.  J. 
Pirrie  has  made  himself  responsible  for  the  erection  of 
a new  Laboratory  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Engineer- 
ing. Sir  .Tames  Musgrnve  has  promised  £5,000  for  the 
foundation  of  a Chair  of  Pathology.  The  Lord  Mayor 
19  actively  interesting  himself  in  obtaining  an  athletic 
field  for  the  students.  Mr.  John  M'Connell  has  offered 
£1,000  towards  the  establishment  of  a Faculty  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Committee  have  been  cheered  hy 
many  other  kind  and  generous  offers  of  aid.  It  must 
be  rememberer],  however,  that  the  project  is  a very 
great  one,  and  will  require  strenuous  and  sustained 
effort,  and  widely  spread  support,  if  it  is  to  be  com- 
pletely successful.  Not  only  must  the  additional  build- 
ings required  he  erected,  but  the  large  annual  cost  of 
their  maintenance-  must  be  provided  for,  as  well  as  the 
payment  of  the  necessary  assistants'  and  demonstrators, 


without  whom  their  work  could  not  be  properly  carried 
on.  A careful  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  sum 
which  would  be  required  for  these  latter  purposes  alone, 
viz.,  the  provision  of  maintenance  and  the  necessary 
additions  to  the  staff,  and  the  amount  which  would 
appear  to  be  needed  is  about  £3,000  per  annum. 

May  we,  in  the  name  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
ask  for  your  kind  and  generous  assistance  to  this  whole 
scheme?  Our  Queen's  College,  which  was  founded  by, 
and  named  after,  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  and 
which  is  the  only  building  in  Belfasb  within  which  her 
feet  ever  stood,  which,  during  its  comparatively  brief 
career,  has  been  a centre  of  light  and  culture  to  all 
Ulster,  and  whose  alumni  are  to  be  found  occupying 
positions  of  usefulness  and  eminence  all  over  the  world, 
which  has  upon  its  books  the  names  of  over  6,000  men 
who  have  been  educated  within  its  walls  for  the  various 
learned  professions  and  for  other  walks  in  life,  and 
which  has,  all  through  its  history;  been  frequented  by 
men  belonging  to  the  various  religious  denominations 
which  prevail  in  the  North  of  Ireland,*  has  strong 
claims  upon  the  people  of  Belfast  and  Ulster,  and  upon 
its  own  old  students  everywhere.  It  is  hoped  and  be- 
lieved that  many  among  them  will  recognise  these 
claims,  and  will  now  combine  to  help  it  to  commence 
the  new  century  with  such  augmented  resources  as  will 
enable  it  to  prosecute,  with  increased  vigour  and  suc- 
cess, the  great  work  committed  to  it  in  its  Charter,  of 
affording  “to  all  classes  and  denominations,  without 
any  distinction  of  religious  creed  whatsoever,  an  op- 
portunity for  pursuing  a regular  and  liberal  course  of 
education.” 

We  enclose  a list  of  office-bearers  with  a form  of 
subscription  appended,  which  latter  document,  should 
you  be  willing  to  aid  us,  we  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
kindly  fill  up  and  return  to  us  at  your  early  con- 
venience. You  will  observe  that  it  is  proposed  to 
make  subscriptions  payable,  where : so  desired,  in  five 
kind  consideration, 

Earnestly  commending  tHis  important  matter'  to  your 
kind  consideration. 

We  are, 

Youra  faithfully, 

DANIEL  DIXON,  Lord  Mayor. 

DUPFERIN  AND  AVA,  Chairman  of 
Visitors,  Queen's  College. 

THOMAS  HAMILTON,  President. 

JOHN  PURSER,  -j 

J.  LORRAIN  SMITH,  j-  Hon.  Sees. 

T.  O.  HOUSTON,  J 

OTTO  JAFFE,  ) ^ 

J.  TAYLOR  BLACKWOOD,  ) Treasurers. 
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Document  put  in  by  John  Robinson  Leebody,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.I.C.,  President 
Magee  College,  Londonderry. 


Scheme  framed  under  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885,  for  the  Government 
and  Management  of  the  Magee  Presbyterian  College,  Londonderry. 


Aro.  23. 


(See  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Leebody,  p.  118.) 


County — Londonderi'y. 

Date  of  Scheme — 6 Lh  July,  1888. 


FINAL  APPROVAL  BY  ORDER  IN  COUNCIL. 
Endowment — The  Magee  Presbyterian  College, 
Londonderry. 

By  the  Lords  Justices  and  Privy  Council  in  Ireland. 

EDWD.  SAXE -WEIMAR,  General. 

ASHBOURNE,  C. 

Whereas  the  Right  Honorable  Gerald  FitzGibbon 
and  the  Right  Honorable  John  Naish,  the  J adicial 
Commissioners  constituted  by  the  Educational  En- 
dowments (Ireland)  Act,  1885,  have,  in  virtue  of  the 
powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  said  Act,  and  of 
every  other  power  enabling  them  in  that  behalf, 
framed  and  signed  under  their  hands  a Scheme  re- 
lating to  the  Educational  Endowments  of  and  belong- 
ing to  the  Magee  Presbyterian  College,  Londonderry, 
which  Scheme  is  annexed  to  this  Order': 

And  whereas  all  the  conditions  in  regard  to  the 
said  Scheme,  which  are  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  the 
said  Act  to  enable  the  saicl  Scheme  to  be  finally 
approved,  have  been  fulfilled  : 

Now,  therefore,  We,  the  Lords  Justices  General 
and  General  Governors  of  Ireland,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  Her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council  in 
Ireland,  do,  by  this  Order,  pursuant  to  the  27th  sec- 
tion of  the  said  Act,  declare  our  approbation  of  the 
aforesaid  Scheme,  and  the  same  is  hereby  finally  ap- 
proved. 

Given  at  the  Council  Chamber,  Dublin  Castle,, 
this  6th  day  of  July,  1888. 

W.  F.  H.  COGAN, 

HENRY  BRUEN. 

P.  J.  KEENAN. 


SCHEME. 

MAGEE  PRESBYTERIAN  COLLEGE,  LONDON- 
DERRY. 
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Martha  Maria  Magee’s  Will. 

Londonderry  selected  as  Site  of  College. 
Chancery  Scheme,  1852. 

Rev.  Richard  Dill’s  Will — 
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As  to  Bursaries.  * 
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Irish  Society’s  Endowment. 

Other  Endowments. 

Existing  Trustees. 

Consent  under  section  7 of  the  Act. 
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Powers  of  Trustees,  section  37. 

Management  of  Estates — 

Estates,  section  38. 

Lettings,  section  39. 

Sale,  Exchange,  and  Fines,  section  40. 
Investments,  section  41. 

Payment  of  Expenses,  section  42. 

Vested  Interests  and  Retiring  Allowances,  section  43. 
Discharge  of  Existing  Trustees,  section  44. 
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Scheme  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Order. 

No.  23. 

City  and  County  of  Londonderry. 

EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND) 
COMMISSION. 

Scheme  framed  under  the  Educational  Endowments 
(Ireland)  Act,  1885,  for  the  future  government 
and  management  of  the  Educational  Endowments 
of  and  belonging  to  the  Magee  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege, Londonderry. 

Resolutioi  Whereas  on  September,  18,  1844,  the  General  As- 
of  General  0embly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  re- 
Assembly.  solved  to  establish  a College  under  its  own  exclusive 
control,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a sound  literary 
as  well  as  theological  education  to  young  men  in- 
tended for  the  Ministry  of  the  said  Church: 

Will  of  And  whereas  Martha  Maria  Magee,  late  of  Dublin, 
Martha  widow,  deceased,  by  her  will  dated  July  11,  1845, 
Maria  bequeathed  to  the  Reverend  Richard  Dill,  the 

Magee.  Reverend  John  Brown,  d.d.,  and  James  Gibson,  a 

sum  of  £20,000,  upon  trust  to  apply  the  same  to  the 
building  and  endowment  of  a College  in  such  place 
as  the  said  Trustees  should  determine  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid ; the  said  'College  to  be  subject  to  such  rules, 
regulations,  and  discipline  as  the  said  Trustees,  sub- 
ject to  the  advice  and  directions  of  the  said  General 
Assembly,  should  from  time  to  time  determine : 

And  whereas  the  said  Martha  Maria  Magee  died  in 
the  year  1846,  and  the  said  bequest  was  allowed  to 
accumulate,  and  was  subsequently  supplemented  by 
public  subscriptions  and  private  benefactions : 

London-  And  whereas  the  said  Trustees,  in  accordance  with 
derry  the  said  will,  selected  Londonderry  as  the  site  of  the 
selected  as  proposed  College : 

Bite. 

Chancery  And  whereas,  on  March  27,  1852,  a Scheme  was 
Scheme,  senctioned  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  for  the 
1852.  building,  endowment,  and  management  of  the  pro- 
posed College,  and  the  said  College  was  afterwards, 
in  pursuance  of  the  said  Scheme,  built  and  estab- 
lished upon  the  lands  and  in  the  buildings  described 
in  the  First  Schedule  hereto,  Part  I.,  and  has  since 
been  carried  on,  under  the  name  of  the  Magee  Pres- 
byterian College,  as  a place  of  education  for  young 
men  intended  for  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland : 

And  whereas  it  was  provided  by  the  said  Scheme 
that  all  the  property  of  the  said  College  should  be 
vested  in  and  managed  by  certain  Trustees,  and  that 
the  educational  work  of  the  said  College  should  be 
carried  on  and  managed  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege constituted  as  therein  provided. 

And  whereas  the  residue  of  the  said  bequest,  sub- 
scriptions, and  benefactions,  after  payment  of  the  cost 
of  building  the  said  College,  is  now  represented  by 
the  property,  funds,  and  securities  described  in  the 
First  Schedule  hereto,  Part  II. : 

Will  of  And  whereas  the  Reverend  Richard  Dill,  Presby- 
terian  Minister,  deceased,  by  his  will  dated  March  9, 
wchard  1858,  devised  and  bequeathed  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
said  College  certain  property  and  moneys  now  repre- 
sented by  the  property,  funds,  and  securities  set  forth 
in  the  First  Schedule  hereto.  Part  III.,  upon  trust 
Dijj  that  the  income  thereof  should  be  applied  by  the  said 
Professors  in  equal  shares  to  the  support  of  two  Pro- 

fessors’ Chairs  in  the  said  College  under  the  Scheme 
hereinbefore  mentioned ; and  also  bequeathed  a sum 
of  £1,000,  now  represented  by  the  property,  funds, 
Pm  and  securities  set  forth  in  the  First  Schedule  hereto, 
Bursaries.  upon  trust  to  found  two  bursaries  in  the 

said  College  of  equal  value,  to  be  awarded  subject  to 
the  conditions  and  provisions  of  the  said  will  anl  to 
Dill  k®  celled  “ the  Dill  Bursaries  ” ; and  also  bequeathed 
Library,  ^is  Library,  together  with  the  residue  of  his  property, 
after  payment  of  the  above-mentioned  and  other  be- 
quests to  be  invested  in  landed  or  other  securities, 
and  the  interest  thereof  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  Library  of  the  said  College,  to  be 
provided  as  in  the  said  will  set  forth  and  to  be  called 
" The  Dill  Library  ” : 


Anld  whereas  the  Honourable  Society  of  the  Gover-  Doctr- 
nor  and  Assistants,  London,  of  the  new  Plantation  in  mests, 
Ulster  within  the  realm  of  Ireland,  commonly  called 
the  Irish  Society,  at  a Court  held  on  April  23,  1861,  lrigh 
resolved  that  the  said  Society  would  endow  one  Chair  Society's 
in  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Department  of  the  Col-  Eudow- 
lege  with  a sum  not  exceeding  £250  per  annum,  and  that  meats, 
such  Chair  should  be  distinguished  by  some  reference 
to  the  Society  ; and  the  Professor  occupying  the  Chair 
so  endowed  is  now  styled  the  Irish  Society’s  Professor ; 
and  whereas  the  said  Society  has  since  the  year  1878 
made  an  additional  annual  payment  to  the  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  (being  the 
Irish  Society’s  Professor),  on  condition  of  his  delivering 
each  winter  a course  of  lectures  in  Experimental 
Science  available  for  non-matriculated  students,  and 
has  since  the  year  1881  made  to  the  same  Professor 
an  annual  grant  of  £50  for  house  rent ; and  whereas 
the  said  Society  also  made  an  annual  grant  of  £250 
for  five  years  from  the  opening  of  the  College  to  meet 
current  incidental  expenses,  and  has  since  continued 
to  make  annual  grants  varying  in  amount  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  the  particulars  of  the  endowments  now 
derived  from  the  said  Society  are  set  forth  in  the 
First  Schedule  hereto,  Part  V.  : 

And  whereas  the  said  Trustees  have  also  acquired,  Other  En- 
for  the  purposes  of  the  said  College,  various  other  dowmenta. 
legacies,  donations,  and  subscriptions,  which  a.re  now 
represented  by  the  property,  funds,  and  securities  de- 
scribed in  the  First  Schedule  hereto,  Parts  VI.  to 
SIX.,  and  are  held  upon  the  several  trusts  set  forth 
in  the  said  Schedule  : 

And  whereas  all  the  properties,  funds,  and  securities  Existing 
of  and  belonging  to  the  said  College,  or  applicable  to  Trustees, 
the  purposes  of  the  same,  are  now  vested  in  the  several 
persons,  for  the  estates,  in  the  manner,  and  upon  the 
trusts  set  forth  or  referred  to  in  the  several  Parts  of 
the  First  Schedule  hereto,  and  constitute  Educational 
Endowments  within  the  meaning  of  the  Educational  • 
Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1886 ; and  the  Trustees  of 
the  said  College,  as  and  being  the  governing  boldy 
of  the  said  endowments,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
said  Act,  have,  with  the  sanction  of  the  said  General  Consent, 
Assembly,  intimated  in  writing  to  the  Commissioners  Section  7 
their  consent  that  the  said  endowment®  shall  be  dealt  of  Act. 
with  under  the  said  Act : 

And  whereas  it  has  appeared  to  the  Commissioners 
under  the  said  Act,  after  due  inquiry,  that,  in  order 
to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  said  endowments,  pro- 
vision should  he  made  for  the  future  government  and 
management  thereof  in  manner  hereinafter  appearing : 

Therefore,  from  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme 
(being  the  day  upon  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall 
by  Order  in  Council  declare  his  approbation  thereof), 
the  said  endowments  shall  he  held,  govemefcl,  managed, 
and  applied  for  the  purposes,  with  the  powers,  under 
the  conditions  and  provisions,  and  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  set  forth,  and  not  otherwise,  any  previous 
Act  of  Parliament,  Letters  Patent,  Statute,  Charter, 

Deed,  Instrument,  Scheme,  Trust,  or  Direction  relat- 
ing to  the  subject-matter  of  this  Scheme  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Preliminary. 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme,  unless  the  con-  Interpre- 
ted otherwise  requires,  the  following  terms  shall  be  tut  ion 
interpreted  as  follows : — • , of  Terms. 

“The  Act”  shall  mean  the  Educational  Endowments' 

(Ireland)  Act,  1885. 

“ The  College  ” shall  mean  the  educational  institution 
heretofore  existing  at  Londonderry,  anld  known  as  the 
Magee  Presbyterian  _ College,  Londonderry,  and  shall 
include  any  other  like  institution  for  the  time  being 
vested  in  the  Trustees  under  this  Scheme. 

"The  Trustees”  shall  mean  the  Trustees  of  the 
College  hereby  incorporated. 

“ The  Faculty  ” shall  mean  the  staff  of  Professors  of 
the  College,  constituting  the  faculty  of  the  College  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

“ The  General  Assembly  ” shall  mean  the  body  known 
as  “ The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Ireland,”  or  other  tlie  supreme  authority  for  the 
time  being  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland, 
constituted  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  said 
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Docu-  Church,  and  shall  include  any  authority  duly  em- 
heki'S,  powered  to-  represent  or  act  for  the  General  Assembly 
xii;  in  that  behalf. 

— “The  Assembly’s  Committee  ” shall  mean  the  Magee 
College  Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  from  time  to  time  as  hereinafter  provided. 

“ The  Visitors”  shall  mean  the  Board  of  Visitors  of 
the  College,  constituted  as  hereinafter  provided, 

“The  Endowments  ” shall  mean  and  include  all  the 
lands,  buildings,  hereditaments,  moneys,  securities, 
chattels,  and  effects  mentioned  in  the  First  Schedule 
hereto,  and  all  the  rents,  interest,  dividends,  and  in- 
come thereof,  due  and  accruing,  and  all  other  the 
property,  real  and  personal,  at  the  date  of  this  Scheme 
held  or  possessed  by  the  Trustees,  or  by  any  other 
person  or  persons  in  trust  for  or  applicable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  College,  and  also  all  or  any  other  property 
which  may  be  hereafter  acquired  or  obtained  under  or 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme,  by  the  Trustees,  or 
by  any  other  person  or  persons. 

Constitution  and  Incorporation  of  the  Trustees. 
tioh°o£°ra  . ^'rom  an<3  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme  a gorern- 
Trustees.  ’n8  body  shall  be  formed  for  the  management  of  the 
endowments  in  manner  following:  — 

It  shall  consist  of  nine  Trustees. 

The  first  Trustees  shall  be  such  and  so  many  of  the 
following' persona  as  at  the  date  of  this  Scheme  shall 
be  able  and  willing  to  act  as  Trustees  : — 

1.  Reverend  James  Maxwell  Rodgers,  Londonderry. 

2.  Reverend  James  Brown  Huston,  Aghadowey, 

Coleraine. 

3.  Reverend  Robert  M’Morris,  Manorcunningham, 

Co.  Donegal. 

4.  Reverend  J aekson  Smyth,  D.D.,  Armagh. 

5.  Reverend  Nathaniel  Macaulay  Brown,  d.d.,  Linn- 

avady. 

6.  Reverend  James  W.  Wigham,  d.d.,  Ballinasloe. 

7.  John  Cooke,  Foyle  Yiew,  Londonderry. 

'8.  Thomas  A.  Dickson,  20  Clyde-road,  Dublin. 

U.  John  Givan,  Martiay  Manor,  Ballygawley,  Co. 

Tyrone. 

■The  said  Trustees  sliall  constitute  a body  corporate 
'■by  the  name  of  “The  Trustees  of  the  Magee  Presby- 
terian College,  Londonderry,”  with  perpetual  suoces- 
.-;sion  and  a common  seal,  and  power  to  acquire  and 
hold  property,  real  add  personal,  for  the  purposes  of 
■this  Scheme. 

Vacancies!  3.  Whenever  any  Trustee  shall  die,  or  resign  by 
writing  under,  his  hand,  or  become  bankrupt,  or  refuse 
to  act,  or  become  incapable  of  acting,  or  cease  to  be  a 
member  of  some  congregation  in  connection  with  the 
General  Assembly,  or  cease  to  reside  in  Ireland,  or 
shall  for  a period  of  two  yeans  fail  to  attend  any 
meetings  of  the  Trustees,  or  shall 'be  appointed  to  any 
Professorship  in  the  College  or  in.  any  other  collegiate 
institution,  or  in  any  University,  or  shall  be  removed 
from  the  office  of  Trustee  by  a vote  of  the  General 
Assembly,  or,  in  the  case  of  a minister,  shall  resign 
or  be  deposed  from  his  office  as  minister,  his  office 
.■shall  thereupon  become  vacant,,  and  the  fact  of  such 
vacancy,  with  the  cause  thereof,  shall  be  recorded  in  the 
• minutes  of  the  Trustees,  and  the  General  Assembly 
-.-at  its  next  annual  meeting  thereafter,  immediately 
after  such  General  Assembly  shall  have  chosen  its 
‘Moderator,  or  at  any  meeting,  specially  convened  for 
"infk  PurPose,  shall  appoint  a duly  qualified  person  to 
fill  such  vacancy.  Of  the  nine  - Trustees,  six  «WH  be 
ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  and 
-three  shall  be  ohurch  members,  -each  of  whom  at  the 
-tjme  of  election  shall  be,  and  for  the  period  of  two 
-years  immediately  previous  thereto  shall  have  been, 
a member  of  some  congregation  in  connection  with  the 
General  Assembly;  provided  -thate no  two  of  the 
Trustees  9hall‘  at  the  same  time  be'  members  of  the 
same  congregation. 

Alteration  of  Board  af  Trustees. 

Alteration  4.  At  any  time,  and  from  time  to  time  after  the  date 
of  tois  Scheme,  the  General  Assembly  may,  on , the  joint 
application  of  the  Trustees-  and  of  the  faculty,  alter  the 
constitution  ■ of  the  Board  of  Trustees  hereby  incor- 
porated in  such  manner  as  such  General  Assembly 
shall  deem  expedient,  and  may  fix  the  number,  define 
the;  qualifications,  and  provide  for  the  election,  co- 
optrkxn,  or- appointment -of  the.  Trustees  provided'  that 
nonsuch  alteration1  shall  be;  made  unless  due  ’notice  of 
thft  -intention  to-'  propose  the-.swne  shall  have  been' 
gwica  at.the*.  annual  meeting  of-  tis®1  General  Assembly 


previous  to  the  meeting  at  which  such  alteration  shall 
be  made ; provided  also  that  the  number  of  Trustees 
shall  not  as  any  time  be  less  than  seven. 


Vesting  and  Transfer  of  the  Endowments. 

5.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  the  en-  Veitin 
dowments  and  all  the  estate  and  interest  therein  held  andTiL; 
in  trust  for  the  College,  or  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  ■ 
thereof,  and  all  other  property,  real  and  personal  Endow, 
belonging  to  or  held  in  trust  for  the  College,  or  at>  ment«. 
plioaible  to  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme,  sliall,  without 
any  new  conveyance  or  instrument,  be  transferred  to 
and  vested  in  the  Trustees,  and  shall  be  thenceforth 
held  by  them  and  their  successors  for  ever  upon  and 
for  the  trusts  and  purposes  of  this  Scheme,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  and  provisions  herein  contained 
subject  nevertheless  to  all  rents,  charges,  rights,  ten- 
ancies, easements,  and  liabilities,  and  to  all  or  any 
speeial  trusts,  which  at  the  date  of  this  .Scheme  may 
lawfully  affect  any  part  thereof.  From  and  after  the 
date  of  this  Scheme,  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  shall,  upon  the  written  requisition  of 
the  Trustees,  and  without  further  order,  transfer  to  and 
into  the  name  of  “The  Trustees  of  the  Magee  Pres- 
byterian College,  Londonderry,”  hereby  incorporated,  the 
sum  of  £723  7.?.  8 d.,  Government  New  Three  per  Cent. 

Stock,  specified  in  the  first  Schedule  hereto,  Part 
VTTL,  constituting  a portion  of  the  Fullerton  Scholar- 
ship Fund ; and  the  several  companies  and  persons  also 
named  in  the  First  'Schedule  hereto  shall,  upon  the 
like  requisition  and  without  further  order,  transfer 
to  and  into  the  same  name  the  several  securities'  in  the 
said  Schedule  specified,  heretofore  held  in  trust  for  the 
College  or  for  the  purposes  thereof;  and  all  dividends 
due  or  accruing  upon  the  said  stock  and  securities 
respectively,  and  all  other  property,  securities,  goods, 
chattels,  and  moneys,  theretofore  held  by  any  person 
or  persons  for  or  payable  to  the  existing  Trustees  of  the 
Cbllege,  or  applicable  to  any  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Scheme,  sliall,  from  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme, 
be  delivered,  transferred,  and  paid  by  the  person  or 
persons  possessed  thereof,  or  bound  to  pay  the  same, 
to- the  Trustees  hereby  incorporated,  and  the  receipt 
of-  the  Trustees,  duly  executed  as  hereinafter  provided, 
for  any  transfer,  delivery,  or  payment  hereby  directed, 
shall  be  a good  discharge  for  the  person  or  persons 
making  the  same,  and  he  or  they  shall  not  thenceforth 
be  answerable  for  the  application  thereof. 


Additional  Endowments. 


6.  The  Trustees  may  receive  and  hold  donations,  Additioml 
subscriptions,  and  other  additional  endowments,  real-Endow- 
or  personal,  and  apply  the  same  for  all  or  any  of  the  menta 
purposes  of  tins  Scheme.  _ They  may  also  receive  and 
no-el  donations,  subscriptions,  and  other  endowments, 
real  or  personal,  and  apply  the  same  for  any  object 
connected  with  the  College,  or  with  all  or  anv  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Scheme,  which  shall-  not  be  incon- 
sistent  with,  or  calculated  to  impede  t-ho  efficient  wonk- 
'g  of  the  provisions  hereof.  All  property  and  moneys 
so  received  or  applied  shall  be  included  in  the  accounts 
to  be  kept  by  the  Trustees  under  this  Scheme. 


Aid  from  Public  Funds. 

I‘rustee/>  with  the  sanction,  of  the  General  Aid  from 
mi~'  fi°m  tlr?0  to  make  ah' arrange- public 
Vi-  e®Qssary  to  enable  them  -to  obtain  from  any  Funds.  . 
£*»**«  «he  College  or  for  any  of  the  classes 
such  .aid>  by  way  of  Professors’  or  Tutors’ 
fi~^leS’-  PtwuiQn-  for  any  special  instruction,  results 
™^PnZ6S’  and'  Brants  or  Ioails  for  building  or  other 
purposes,  asimay  at  any  time  be  available  tor  or  open 
to  similar  institutions  or  the  students  thereof,  and 
tney  may,  notwithstanding-  anything  herein  contained, 
wibri  tke  sanation  aforesaid,,  place  any  or  all  of  their 
a^^iCOD^S?tlon  with  “V  such  body  as  aforesaid, 
antt  comply  with,  any  rules,  or  regulations  for  th c rime 
S “ £,arse,  ^P^ting  institutions  or  students  re- 
h Md.- and. all  moneys, and, other  aid  which  the 
ma^  *°';i5e«?ire''»lwdl,  subject, (tosuoh ■ rules’  and 
nmviSST*’  **  them  in'  accordance  with  the 

P aiQas  of.  this  ftteme,  and.  accounted  for  accord- 


Tr.utts.of. the  Endowments. 

'a®i  after1  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  and. sub-  _ ,uta  of 
SpS  +0fch5  provi910na  herein  contained, - and  to  fi. 

7 pe  trusts  or  conditions  lawfully  affecting  any  dowmenti 
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•part  thereof,  the  endowments,  and  all  or  any  other 
property  rested  in  the  Trust  ees,  or  available ‘for  the 
purposes  of  this  Scheme,  and  the  rents,  profits,  and 
income  thereof,  shall  be  held  by  the  Trustees  upon  trust 
to  maintain  the  College,  under  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Ireland,  with  the  primary  object  of  affording  a 
sound  literary  as  well  as  theological  education  to  young 
men  intended  for  the  ministry  of  the  said  Church ; 
provided  always  that  the  property  of  or  belonging  to 
the  respective  endowments  specified  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  First  Schedule  hereto,  shall  be  received  and 
applied  upon  and  for  the  special  trusts  and  purposes 
in  the  said  Schedule  set  forth  concerning  the  same 
respectively ; provided  also  that  the  General  Assembly 
may  at  any  time,  upon  the  joint  application  of  the 
Trustees  and  the  faculty,  make  such  alterations  as  they 
shall  deem  expedient  in  the  special  trusts  upon  which 
any  of  the  said  endowments  shall  for  the  time  being 
be  held,  having  due  regard  in  each  case  to  the  spirit  of 
the  founder’s  intentions  and  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  _ College ; but  except  upon  such  application  no 
alteration  shall  be  so  made. 


Application  of  the  Endowments. 

Applies-  9.  All  moneys  received  by  the  Trustees  in  trust  for 
cation  of  or  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  the  College  or  of  this 
the  En-  Scheme,  shall,  subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this 
dowmen  . gcjiemej  and  to  any  special  trusts  upon  which  any 
portion  thereof  has  been  or  may  be  "received,  be  ex- 
pended and  applied  by  them  for  the  following  purposes, 
or  for  such  ot  so  many  of  them  as  to  the  Trustees  may 
from  time  to  time  seem  expedient : — ■ 

(a.)  To  maintain  the  buildings  of  the  College  and  the 
Professors’  residences  attached  thereto,  and  the  library, 
furniture,  appliances,  and  other  premises  of  the  Col- 
lege in  good  order  and  condition,  and  to  make  such 
additions  thereto,  and  improvements  therein,  as  may 
be  required  from  time  to  time. 

(6.)  To  pay  all  rents,  rates,  taxes,  charges,  cost  of  in- 
surance, and  other  outgoings  arid  expenses,  necessarily 
or  properly  payable  out  of  or  for  the  said  premises,  and 
to  defray  the  necessary  working  expenses  of  the  College 
and  the  cost  of  management. 

(c.)  To  pay  the  salaries  of  the  Professors  and  others 
employed  or  engaged  'in  or  about  the  College,  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

( d .)  To  pay  to  the  students  entitled  thereto  the 
amounts  due  for  Bursaries,  Exhibitions,  Scholarships, 
and  prizes  chargeable  upon  any  of  the  endowments,  or 
payable  out  of  any  money  from  time  to  time  received 
by  the  Trustees,  and  properly  applicable  thereto,  or 
for  such  other  Exhibitions,  Scholarships,  or  prizes  as 
•may  hereafter  from  time  to  time  be  established  in 
connection  with  the  College. 


Literary 

and 

Scientific 
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ment. 


Theo- 

logical 
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General  Provisions  as  to  the  College. 

10.  There  shall  be  maintained  in  the  College  two 
departments,  namely,  the  'Literary  and  Scientific  I>e- 
parfcmeat,  which  shall  be  open  to  all  persons  who 
desire  to  obtain  a literary  or  scientific  education  ; 
and  the  Theological  Department,  which  shall  he  for 
the  education  of  young  men  preparing  themselves  for 
the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

ll_  In  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Department  the 
curriculum  shall  include  Latin,  Greek,  English.  Logic, 
Metaphysics,  Ethics,  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy 
and  such  other  literary  or  scientific  subjects  as  the 
General  Assembly  shallj  from  time  to  time,  determine. 

12.  In  the  Theologioal  Department  the  curriculum 
shall  include  Hebrew,  Biblical  Oritioism,  Church 
History,  Pastoral  Theology,  Systematic  Theology,  and 
such  other  subjects  as  the  General  Assembly  shall, 
from,  time,  to  time,  determine- 

13.  The  course1  of  study,  and  the  arrangements  for 
the  work  and  business  of  the  Oollege,  existing  at  the 
date  of  this  Scheme,  shall  continue  to  be  observed  until 
altered  by  the  General  Assembly,  which  shall  have 
power,  from  time  to  time,  to  prescribe  the  dates  upon 
which  the  Oollege  Session  shall  open  and  close,  and  the 
course  of  study  which  the  students. shall  be  .required,  to 
pursue  therein,  and  to  make  such  other- arrangements 
concerning  the  work  and. business., of  the  Oollege. as  the 
General  Assembly  shall,  .from-.  tinr§  ftr  time,  think  fit. 

14.  The  General  Assembly  may,  from-  time  "to  time, 
appoint  a Committee  to  be  called  the  Magee  College 
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Committee,  consisting  of  any  number  of  the  members  D;icb- 
of  their  body,  not  being  Professors  in  the  College,  or  iuentb, 
in  any  other  Collegiate  institution,  or  in.  any  University,  XXI. 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Assembly’s  Committee 
may  attend  at  all  examinations  of  the  students  preparing 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  re- 
port thereon  to  the  General  Assembly.  They  may, 
also,  inquire,  from  time  to  time,  into  the  efficiency  of 
the  system  of  education  in  the  College,  the  discipline 
maintained  therein,  and  the  management  thereof,  and 
report  thereon  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  As- 
sembles Committee  shall  meet  when  and  as  convened 
by  their  own  convener,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

15.  The. Trustees  fertile  time  being,  and  the  members  Board 
of  the  Assembly’s  'Committee  for  the  time  being,  shall  Vl0ltor8, 
together  constitute  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  College. 

The  Visitors  shall  'have  full  power  and  authoritv  to 
examine  into  and  rectify  all  abuses  which  shall  be 
shown  to  exist  in  the  management  or  internal  discipline 
of  the  College,  and  to  settle  all  matters  of  difference 
arising  between  any  of  the  bodies  or  persons  belonging 
to  or  in  any  way  conected  with  the  College  or  its 
management.  The  decision  of  the  Visitors  present  upon 
any  inquiry  held  bv  them  shall  be  final,  unless  and 
until  the  same  shall  be  varied  bv  a decision  of  the 
General  Assembly  as  a Court  of  Review.  The  Board 
of  Visitors  shall  meet  and  hold  a visitation  at  the 
Oollege  whenever  requested  so  to  do  by  a resolution 
of  the  Trustees,  or  of  the  faculty,  or  of  the  General 
Assembly. 


16.  The  General  Assembly  shall,  from  time  to  time,  Feest- 
fix  a scale  of  fees  and  other  necessary  charges,  to  be 
payable  by  the  students  attending  the  'College,  and  no 
Professor  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  or  shall  demand 
from  any  student  attending  his  class  any  higher  fee 
than  that  prescribed  in  such  scale,  nor  shall  any  stu- 
dent l>e  bound  to  pay  any  other  charge  than  such  as 
shall  be  therein  authorized  : provided  that  every  nerson 
who.  at  the  date  of  this  Schemp,  is  entitled  under  the- 
hereinbefore  recited  Scheme  of  March  27,  1852,  or 
otherwise,  in  respect  of  anv  donation  heretofore  paid, 
to  nominate  a student  or  students  to  receive  free  edu- 
cation in  the  College  for  the  whole  or  any  portion  of 
the  ciirricu’um  thereof  shall  be  entitled  to  exercise 
sneb  right  in  the  same  manner,  and  subiect  to  the- same 
conditions  in  every  respect,  as  if  this  Scheme  had  not 
passed,  arid  every  Professor  shall  be  bound  to- admit 
to  the  full  nrivileges  of  his  class,  without  •navmenc  of 
anv  class  fee,  anv  student  who  shall  be  certified,  under 
the  authoritv  of  the  Trustees,  to  be  entitled  to  receive 
free  education  in  such  class  bv  virtue  of  being  nomi- 
nated as  hereinbefore  nrovided.  The  certificate  of'  the 
Trustees,  signed  by  their  Secretary,  shall  be  conclugiv" 
evidence  that  the  student,  therein  named  is  entitled 
to  receive  such  free  education  as  therein  stated. 


17.  The  Faculty  raav,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  Bye-Laws 
eoncivrren',e  of  the  Assembly's  Committee,  add  subiect  and  Regu- 
to  variation  bv  the  General  Assembly,  make  such  hv-  lati°ns. 
laws  and  regulations  as  they  shall  consider  convenient 
and  needful  for  the  good  government  and  management 
of  the  College ; nrovided  that  no  such  h-r-law  or  regu- 
lation shall  be  inconsistent  with  the  obiects'  and  con- 
stitution of  the  College,  or  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Scheme,  and  that  the  same  mav,  at  anv  time,  be 
repealed,  altered,  or  amended  bv  the  Faculty,  with’like 
concurrence  and  subiect, to  variation,  as  aforesaid, 'or 
bv  the  General  Assembly,  and  that  everv  suoh  by-law 
or  regulation  shall  he  submitted  to.  and  mav  be>  an- 
nulled. disallowed,  nr  altered  bv  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  first  meeting  after  the  making,  repealing,  altera- 
tion, or  amendment  of  the  same  by  the 'Faculty. 


The  Faculty. 

18.  Fron .and  alter  the  d»te  of  tideisSoheme  the  Prt.  Comtita. 
fessors  of  the  College  for  the  time  being,  appointed  a,  ti"  of 
herminifin  ptonded,  «M1  coMiitPte  a Bo„d  to  be  Faulty. 
eaUed  “The  Faculty  of  t;,,.  Ma.ee.  Viw 
byfcenan  College,  Londonderry.”  The  FatouJitt 
Shall,  subiect  to  the  coated  of  the,  Gem 
era!  Assembly,  and  to'  tiho  conditions  h«rem 
prescribed  be  entrusted  with '-the  internal  government 
of  the  College,  and  shalLhare  charge  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  internal  discipline  to  be- maintained 
theaein  and-  -shall  have  the  oversight  of  the'  morals 
and  conduct  of  the  students  thereof 
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Docc-  19.  The  Faculty  shall,  at  its  first  meeting  in  each 
mknts,  year,  elect  a President,  Vice-President,  and  Secretary 
XXI.  of  the  College.  These  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the 
— . Facultv  from  their  own  number,  and  shall  hold  office 
Facrfhr  until  the  election  of  their  successors.  At  each  annual 
y'  election  the  outgoing  officers  shall  he  eligible  for  re- 
election. 

Chairman  gO.  Tlie  President,  or,  in  Iris  absence,  the  Vice- 
and  President,  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Faculty, 
Quorum.  an(j}  jn  fcho  absence  of  the  President  and  the  Vice- 
President,  the  members  present  shall  elect!  one  of  their 
number  to  act  as  Chairman.  Three  members  shall 
constitute  a quorum,  and  all  matters  and  questions 
shall  be  determined  by  a majority  of  the  members 
present ; in  every  case  of  equality  of  votes,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  meeting  shall  have  a second  or  casting  vote. 
Meetings.  21.  The  Faculty  shall  meet  at  such  times  and  places, 
with  such  previous  notice  to  each  member,  as  they  may, 
from  lime  to  time,  appoint,  or  as  the  by-laws  may 
prescribe.  Minute  books  shall  be  kept  by  the  Faculty 
in  which  all  their  proceedings  shall  be  duly  entered. 
Com-  22.  Tlie  Faculty  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint 

mittecs,  a Committee  0.r  Committees,  consisting  of  any  two  or 
more  of  their  number,  to  superintend  and  carry  into 
execution  any  orders,  rules,  or  directions  of  the  Faculty 
with  respect  to  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme,  and  to 
raanagj  such  of  the  business  of  the  College  as  the 
Faculty  may  deem  it  expedient  to  depute  to  such  Com- 
mittee' or  'Committees.  The  Faculty  may  fix  the 
quorum,  define  the  duties,  and  regulate  the  proceed- 
ings of  every  such  ‘Committee  as  they  may  think  fib. 
Annual  23.  The  Faculty  shall  submit  to  the  Assembly’s  Oom- 
Keport.  mittee,  for  presentation  to  the  General  Assembly  at. 

each  annual  meeting,  a report  upon  the  state  of  the 
College,  giving  the  number  of  students  who  have 
attended  the  respective  classes,  and  the  number  of 
lectures  delivered  and  examinations  held  by  each  Pro- 
fessor, during  the  previous  year,  stating  the  changes, 
if  any,  introduced  or  proposed  to  be  introduced  by  the 
Faculty  into  the  by-laws  and  regulations  of  the  College, 
or  in  its  internal  management  or  discipline ; and 
generally  dealing  with  all  matters  concerning  the  Col- 
lege with  which  the  Faculty  shall  desire  to  acquaint 
the  General  Assembly,  or  with  which  the  General 
Assembly  may,  from  time  to  time,  express  a desire  to 
be  acquainted.  Tlie  Faculty  shall,  along  with  such 
report,  lay  before  the  said  Committee  the  book  or  books 
containing  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings  during  the 
preceding  year,  also  tlie  book  or  books  containing  the 
names  of  the  students  in  attendance  at  the  several 
classes  in  the  College  during  such  year,  with  such  in- 
formation as  to  the  state  of  the  College  and  of  the 
library  as  the  General  Assembly  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  direct.  The  President  of  the  College,  or,  in  his 
absence,  the  Vice-President,  shall  give  to  the  General 
Assembly  all  such  information  concerning  the  College 
as  the  General  Assembly  at  any  annual  meeting,  or 
-the  Moderator  or  Clerk  of  the  General1  Assembly,  at  any 
•special  meeting  shall  require. 


Professors. 

24.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  and  sub- 
ject to  tlie  conditions  and  provisions  herein  contained, 
there  shall  be  four  Professorial  Chairs  in  the  Literary 
and  Scientific  Department  of  the  College ; namely,  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  of  Metaphysics 
and  Ethics,  of  English  and  Logic,  and  of  Latin  and 
Greek ; and  there  shall  be  three  Professorial  Chairs 
in  the  Theological  Department ; namely,  of  Theology, 
of  Church  History  and  Pastoral  Theology,  and  of 
Hebrew  and  Biblical  Criticism.  Tlie  General  As- 
sembly shall  have  power,  from  time  to  time,  to  establish 
new  Professorial  Chairs  in  the  College  for  the  teaching 
of  such  subjects,  whether  literary,  scientific,  or  theo- 
logical, as  the  General  Assembly  may  determine,  when- 
ever it  shall  appear  that  the  Trustees  have  funds  in 
their  hands  available  for  the  endowment  of  such  new 
Chairs ; and  in  any  case  in  which  more  subjects  than 
one  have  been  or  shall  be  assigned  to  any  Chair,  if 
the  General  Assembly  shall  be  satisfied  that  the 
Trustees  can  give  a sufficient  separate  endowment  for 
some  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  or  branches  of  subjects 
assigned  to  such  Chair,  and  that  the  allocation  of  one 
or  more  of  such  subjects  or  branches  to  a distinct 
Chair  is  expedient,  the  General  Assembly,  notwith- 
standing that  such  Chair  may  be  occupied,  may  consti- 
tute .a  new  Professorial  Chair  with  a separate  endow- 


ment and  separate  class  fees,  and  may  detach  any  one 
or  more  of  such  subjects  or  branches  from  the  Pro- 
fessorship to  which  the  same  may  for  the  time  being 
be  assigned,  and  may  appropriate  the  same  to  such 
now  Chair ; but,  in  every  such  case,  the  Professor 
occupying  the  original  Cliair  shall  have  the  option  of 
electing  to  take  such  new  Chair  and  its  emoluments 
relinquishing  all  claims  to  his  former  Professorship 
and  tlie  •emoluments  thereof.  * 


25.  Whenever  the  holder  of  any  Professorship  in  the  V- 
College  shall  die,  or  resign  by  writing  unifier  his  hand 
or  shall,  after  due  investigation  by  the  Board  of 
Visitors,  bo  found  incompetent  (unless  the  General 
Assembly,  shall  declare  such  incompetency  to  have 
arisen  from  old  age  or  from  permanent  infirmity  of 
body  or  mind),  or  shall  bo  held  guilty  by  the  Board 
of  Visitors  of  immorality  or  neglect  of  duty,  or  of 
professing,  leaching,  or  holding  any  doctrine  of  re- 
ligious belief  the  professing,  teaching,  or  boiling  of 
which  the  General  Assembly  shall  declare  to  be  a 
disqualification  for  holding  any  such  Professorship, 
or  shall  be  appointed  to  the  office  of  Trustee  of  the 
College  or  to  any  other  Professorship  therein,  or  to  tlie 
office  of  minister  or  pastor  in  any  church  or  congrega- 
tion, or  to  any  other  situation  or  office  the  duties  of 
which  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  General  Assembly, 
interfero  with  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
Professor,  or  shall  become  subject  to  any  legal  in- 
capacity, his  office  shall  thereupon  become  vacant ; 
and  the  General  Assembly  shall,  within  one  year, 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  tho  General  Assembly 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  prescribe  in  that  behalf, 
elect  a duly  qualified  person  to  fill  such  vacancy. 
Unless  arid  until  the  General  Assembly  shall  otherwise 
provide,  tlhe  regulations  contained  in  the  Second 
Schedule  hereto  shall  remain  in  force,  and  shall  apply 
to  the  several  Professors  of  tlie  College,  and  to  their 
several  offices.  No  person  shall,  after  tho  date  of  this 
Scheme,  be  eligible  for  any  Professorship  in  the  College 
who  shall  not,  on  or  before  the  day  of  election  thereto, 
have  signed  such  profession  of  religious  belief  as  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  be  required  by  the  General 
Assembly. 


26.  Two  of  the  Professors,  one  in  tho  Literary  and  Dill  Pro. 
Scientific  Department,  and  one  in  tho  Theological  De-  feasors, 
partmenit,  shall  bo  the  Dill  Professor.  Tlie  Reverend 
Hugh  Clarke  Graham,  and  the  Reverend  Francis  i 
Pett'icrew,  b.lit.,  if  still  in  offico  at  the  date  of  this 
Scheme  as  Dill  Professors,  shall  continue  to  hold 
offico  as  such,  and  tho  provisions  hereinafter  contained  I 
as  to  tho  vested  interests  of  individuals  holding  office 

at  the  date  of  tho  Act  shall  apply  to  them  respectively. 

27.  One  of  the  Professors  in  tho  Literary  and  The  lrii  < 
Scientific  Department  shall  bo  tho  Irish  Society’s  Pro-  Society'* 
fessor.  John  Robinson  Loibody,  n.SC.,  if  still  in  office  Profesm 
at  tho  date  of  this  Scheme  as  the  Irish  Society’s 
Professor,  shall  continue  to  hold  office  as  such,  and 

the  provisions  hereinafter  contained  as  to  tho  vested 
interests  of  individuals  holding  office  at  the  date  of 
the  Act  shall  apply  to  him.  From1  and  after  the 
occurrence  of  a vacancy  in  tlie  said  Professorship,  the 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  or 
the  Professor  of  sucli  other  Chair  in  the  Literary  and 
Scientific  Department  as  tho  General  Assembly  shall, 
from  time  to  lime,  determine,  shall  be  the  Irish 
Society’s  Professor. 

28.  Each  of  the  Professors  whoso  st  ipends  are  charge-  cs]ariatl 
able  on  the  Magee  Endowment  shall  be  entitled  to  pro[eson 
receive,  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  Magee  Endowment, 

a stipend  equal  to  one-fourth  part  of  the  net  annual 
produce  thereof ; provided  always  that,  if  such  net 
annual  produce  shall  in  any  year  exceed  the  sum  of 
£1,000,  the  excess  may  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  incidental  expenses  of  the  College. 

29.  Each  of  the  Dill  Professors  shall  be  entitled  to  Salaries  of 
receive,  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  Dill  Professorial  the  Dill 
Endowment,  a stipend  equal  to  one-half  of  the  net  profess 
annual  produce  thereof. 

30.  The  Irish  Society’s  Professor  shall  be  entitled  to  gatary  ol  i 
receive  as  stipend  whatever  sum  the  said  Society  shall 
annually  pay  to  the  Trustees  for  that  purpose,  together  society* 
with  any  sums  paid  by  the  said  Society  for  the  benefit  professor, 
of  such  Professor  for  supplemental  lectures  or  for  house 

rent. 
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Poou-  -General  Provisions  as  to  Trustees. 

31.-iTh«  Trustees  at.  their  .first- meeting,  and'there- 
XJl1‘  after,  at  their  first  ordinary  meeting  in  each  year,  shall 
Chairman,  elect  /ran}  among  themselves  a Chairman,  who  shall 
Quorum,  oontinue  in  office  until  the  first  meeting  iii  the  suc- 
and  ceeding  year,  and  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election.  The 
Honorary  Chairman,  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Trustees 
Secretary.  at  .which  he  is  present,  anld  in  his  absence  the  majority 
.of  the  Trustees  present  shall  elect  one  of  their  number 
to  act  as  Chairman.  Four  Trustees  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  and  all  matters  and  questions  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  majority  of  the  Trustees  present ; 
in  every  case  of  equality  of  votes,  the  Chairman  of  the 
meeting  shall  have  a second  or  casting  vote.  The 
Trustees  may  appoint  any,  one  of  their  number  to  act  as 
Honorary  Secretary. 

Meetings  32..  The  Trustees  shall  meet  twice,  at  the  least,  in 
°f  each  year  at  the  College,  on  the  day  of  the  formal 

Trustees.  0penjngi  and  on  the  day  of  the  formal  closing,  of  the 
College.  Session,  and  they  -may  also  meet  at  such  other 
times  and  places  as  they  may,  from  time  to  time, 

' appoint.  Notice  of  every  meeting  shall  be  given  by 
the  Honorary  Secretary  to  each  Trustee  two  clear  days, 
at  the  least,  or  such  other  time  as  the  Trustees  may 
direct,  before  each  meeting.  The  Chairman,  or  any 
three  other  Trustees,  may  at  any  time  summon  a special 
meeting,  giving  notice  to  each  Trustee  six  clear  days, 
at  the  least,  or  such  other  time  as  the  Trustees  may 
direct,  before  such  meeting,  specifying  in  such  notice 
the  object  thereof.  Every  meeting  may  adjourn  for 
the  completion  of  its  business  to  such  time  arid  place 
as  the  Trustees  present  may  appoint. 

Minutes,  33.  Every  Trustee  shall,  at  or  before  the  first  meet- 
Books,and;ng  which  lie  attends,  sign  a declaration,  in  a book  to 
Doc“'  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  of  his  acceptance  of  the  office 
mea  8‘  of  Trustee,  and  until  he  -has  signed  such  declaration  he 
shall,  not  be  entitled  to  act  as  Trustee.  Minute  books 
shall  be  kept  by  the  Trustees  in  which  minutes  of  all 
their  proceedings  shall  be  duly  entered.  All  deeds 
and  other  documents  sealed  with  the  common  seal  and 
signed  by  the  Chairman  of  any  meeting  arid  two  other 
Trustees,  shall  bo  held  to  be  validly  executed  on  behalf 
of  the  Trustees. 


Inspector  so  appointed  shall  hold  office  during . the  Doan- 
pleasure  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  If  the  General  mests, 
Assetnhly  shall  at  any  time  fail  to  select  and  submit  .XXL 
the  names  of  such  persons  as  aforesaid,  or  if,  for  causa  ~- 
stated  in  the  minute  of  appointment,  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant shall  think  fit  to  appoint  some  other  person  to 
be  the  Inspector  of  the  College,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
may  appoint,  such  other  person  as  he  shall  think  fit  to 
bo  such  Inspector.  The  Inspector  so  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  shall  inspect  the  College  once, 
at  the  least,  in  each  year,  and  so  much  oftener  as  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  may  direct,  and  shall  present  his 
reports  thereon  to'  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the 
remuneration  of  such  Inspector,  as  fixed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  Trustees  out  of 
the  endowments  ; provided  that,  unless  arid  until  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  shall  appoint  an  Inspector  of  the 
College  in  manner  aforesaid,  the  Moderator  of  '.he 
General  Assembly  for  the  time  being  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  Inspector  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
under  the  Act. 

Powers  of  Trustees. 

37.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Scheme,  the  Powers  cf 
Trustees  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint,  upon  such  Trustees, 
terms  as  they  shall  think  fit,  and  at  such  salaries  as 
they  may.  deem  sufficient,  all  such  officers  (not  being 
Professors  of  the  College),  and  all  such  servants  as  they 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  deem  aldvisable.  Subject  to 
the  provisions  hereinafter  contained  as  to  the  vested 
interests  of  individuals  holding  office  at  the  date  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  every  such  officer  (not  being  a 
Professor  of  the  College),  servant,  and  other  person  in 
the  employment  of  the  Trustees  shall  be  removable 
by  the  Trustees  for  such  cause  as  they  shall  deem 
adequate,  or  upon  reasonable  notice,  or  upon  payment 
of  a reasonable  sum,  not  exceeding  six  months’  salary, 
in  lieu  of  notice.  No  person  appointed  after  the  date 
of  this  Scheme  to  any  paid  office  or  employment  in  the 
College,  or  becoming  entitled  under  any  such  employ- 
ment to  any  salary  or  emolument  out  of  the  endow- 
ments, shall  be  capable  of  becoming,  or  shall  continue 
to  be  a Trustee. 

Management  of  Estates. 


Com-  34.  The  Trustees  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint 
mitteee.  a Committee  or  Committees,  consisting  of  any  two  or 
more  of  their  number,  to  visit  the  College,  to  superin- 
tend and  carry  into  execution  any  orders,  rules,  or 
directions  of  the  Trustees,  with  respect  to  the  purposes 
of  this  Scheme,  or  to  manage  such  of  the  business  of 
the  endowments,  as  the  Trustees  may  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  depute  to  such  Committee  or  Committees. 
The  Trustees  may  fix  the  quoi'um,  define  the  duties, 
and  regulate  the  proceedings  of  every  such  Committee 
as  they  may  think  fit. 


Ae-ounte  35  The  Trustees  shall  cause  to  be  kept  regular 
and  Audit  accoun{-3  0f  all  their- receipts  and  disbursements  in  such 
manner  and  form  as  the  General  Assembly,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  may  pre- 
scribe, and  the  accounts  for  each  year  ending  the 
thirtieth  day  of  April,  or  such  other  day  as  the  Board 
may  direct,  or  an  abstract  thereof  in  such  form  as  the 
General  Assembly,  with  the  approval  of  the  said  Board, 
shall  prescribe,  shall  be  submitted  for  audit  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  July  following,  or  such  other  day 
as  the  Board  may  direct,  to  an  Auditor  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  or  to  some  other  competent  au- 
thority to  be  appointed  or  approved  by  the  said  Board. 
The  Local  Government  Board  may  fix,  and  the  Trustees 
shall  pay, . such  reasonable  sum  as  shall  be  necessary 
to  .(defray  the  cost  of  audit.  The  Trustees  shall  keep 
an  account  with  such  bank  as  they  may,  from  time  to 
time,  select,  and  all  moneys  receivable  or  payab  e by 
them  (except  petty  cash)  shall  be  lodged  to  or  drawn 
from  such  .account,  and  every  cheque  shall  be  signed  oy 
two.  Trustees,  at  the  least,  thereto  authorized. 


nspecticn  36,  Th0  (j^ai  Assembly,  at  its  first  meeting  after 
the  date  of  this  Scheme,  and  at  each  annual  meeting 
thereafter,  may  select  three  persons,  of  experience  m 
. education,  not.  holding  any  office  • in  the  uoliege,  or 
receiving  any  emoluments,  out  of  the  endowments,  and 
may  submit. to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the.  names  of  the 
persons  so  selected.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  may,  rom 
time  to  time,  as  occasion-  -may  require,  appoint  one  of 
. the  persons  so  selected1  to  be  the  Inspector  of  the 
' College  in  pursuance  of  the  Act,  section  17,  and  every 


38.  The  Trustees  may,  from  time  to  time,  make  such  Ett.tes. 
arrangements  as  they  may  deem  expedient  for  the 
custody  of  all  deeds  and  documents  belonging  to  the 
endowments,  for  the  management  of  the  estates  and 
property  vested  in  them,  for  keeping  proper  maps  and 
records  of  holdings  arid  tenancies,  for  the  appointment 

of  a land  agent  or  agents,  and  for  the  employment  of  a 
solicitor  or  solicitors,  and  of  such  bailiffs  or  other 
officers  as  they  shall,  find  it  expedient  to  -employ  to 
assist  in  such  management.  Every  agent  shall  be 
required  to  furnish  his  account  to  the  Trustees  once,  at 
the  least,  in  each  year,  and  in  such  account  to  include 
all  rents  and  other  income  due  and  payable  up  to  the 
gale  day  next  preceding  the  date  of  furnishing  rhe 
account. 

39.  The  Trustees  may  make  agricultural  or  occupation  Lettings, 
leases  and  lettings  of  land  from  year  to  year,  or  for  any 

term  not  exceeding  forty  years,  and  leases  of  buildings 
from  year  to  year,  or  for  any  term  not  exceeding  ninety- 
nine  years,  and  leases  for  building  or  improvement 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  hundred  years,  so  that 
every  such  lease  and  letting  shall  take  effect  in  pos- 
session upon  or  within  three  years  after  the  making 
-thereof,  anid  shall  be  made  at  the  highest. rent  that 
may  fairly  and  reasonably  be  obtained,  and  without 
finei 

40.  The  Trustees  may  in  such  manner  as  they,  with  gaje 

the  consent  of  the  General  Assembly,  shall  deem  most  Exchange 
expedient,  sell,  exchange,  let  upon  fine  in  fee-farm  or  and  fines.  ’ 
for  any  term,  mortgage,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  all  or 
any  part  or  parts  of  the  real  estates,  lands,  and  build- 
ings (not  being  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  College) 
which  maybe  vested  in  them,  so, that  every  such  deal- 
ing shall  be  carried  out  to  the  best  advantage,  and  that 
all  money -obtained  thereon,  other  than  current  rents, 

'shall  be  "treated  as  part  iff  the  capital  of  the  endowment 
from  which  it  shall  be  obtained,  and  shall  be  invested 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  'accordance.,  with  the  pro- 
visions Of  this  Scheme.',  ’ ", 

- 41.  The  Trustees  may,  from  time  to  time,  sell  any  of  Invest- 
the  property  (other  than  lands  or  buildings),  funds,  ments. 

3 P 
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poou_  and  securities  vested  in  them,  and  invest  the  moneys 
arising  therefrom,  or  other  the  capital  of  the  endow- 
ments, and  may  also  invest  and  accumulate  any  surplus 
or  residue  of  income  not  required  in  any  year  for  the 
purposes  of  the  College,  in  any  of  the  public  stocks, 
funds,  or  securities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any 
colony  or  dependency  thereof,  or  in  the  Stock  of  the 
•Bank  of  England  or  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  or  upon 
freehold  or  leasehold  securities  in  the  United  Kingdom 
or  any  colony  or  dependency  thereof,  or  in  any  other 
securities  which  the  General  Assembly  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  approve  ; and  the  Trustees  may,  from  time  to 
time,  vary  such  investments,  and  they  may  from  time  to 
time,  resort  to  the  accumulations  of  income  from  any 
previous  year,  and  apply  the  same  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Scheme.  Provided  always  that.,  so  long  as  they 
shall  think  fit,  the  Trustees  may  retain  in  their  present 
state  of  investment  all  or  any  part  of  the  endowments 
hereby  vested  in  them,  and  may  retain  any  securities 
which  may  hereafter  bo  transferred  to  them  in  the 
state  of  investment  in  which  they  shall  be  received. 

Payment  of  Expenses. 

42.  The  Trustees  shall,  subject  to  the  other  provisions 
of  the  Scheme,  pay  out  of  the  income  of  the  endow- 
ments hereby  vested  in  them,  all  charges  which,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  shall  be  properly  arid  neces- 
sarily payable  out  of  the  endowments,  for  tho  taxed 
costs  and  expenses  of  this  Scheme,  or  for  audit  and 
inspection,  or  for  other  purposes. 

Vested  Interests  and  Retiring  Allowances. 

43.  Every  individual  who,  at  the  date  of  the  passing 

ana  this  Act,  held,  and  at  the  date  of  this  Scheme  shall 

Retiring  continue  to  hold,  any  office,  place,  employment,  pension, 
Allow-  compensation,  allowance,  or  emolument,  under  or  aris- 

ances.  in£  out  of  the  endowments,  shall  continue  to  hold  arid 

be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  upon  the  same  terms, 
and  in  the  same  manner  in  every  respect,  as  he  or  she 
held  and  was  entitled  to  receive  the  same  at  the  date 
of  the  passing  of  the  Act ; every  such  individual  shall 
remain  bound  to  perform  the  same  and  all  like  duties 
in  the  College,  so  long  as  his  or  her  employment  shall 
continue,  as  he  or  she  would  have  been  hound  to 
perform  if  this  Scheme  bald  not  passed  ; and  his  or  her 
employment  may.be  determined  at  any  time  after  the 
date  of  this  Scheme  by  dismissal  for  such  cause,  or  on 
such  notice  or  payment  in  lieu  of  notice,  as  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  terminate  such  engagement  if  this 
Scheme  had  nob  passed.  Subject  to  the  provisions 
hereinbefore  contained,  any  suoh  existing  officer,  or 
any  officer  appointed  after  the  date  of  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  who,  otherwise  than  from  wilful  misconduct, 
shall  become  incapable  of  further  duty,  or  whose  ser- 
vices shall  no  longer  be  required,  may  be  granted  such 
retiring  allowance  or  gratuity,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Trus- 
tees with  due  regard  to  length  of  service  and  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  or  her  employment,  as  the  General 
Assembly  may  approve,  and  every  such  retiring  allow- 
ance or  gratuity  may  be  made  payable  out  of  tbe 
endowment  out  of  which  the  salary  or  emoluments  of 
such  office  would  have  been  payable  if  it  had  continued, 
or  eut  of  such  other  funds  of  the  College  as  the  General 
Assembly  may  direct. 


Discharge  of  Existing  Trustees. 

Discharge  44.  Immediately  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme  the 
of  existing  existing  Trustees  of  the  several  endowments  included  in 
Trustees,  this  Scheme  shall  proceed  to  pay  and  discharge,  out  of 
the  moneys  in  their  hands,  all  the  salaries,  outgoings, 
and  liabiiities  due  or  payable  by  them  up  to  the  date 
of  this  Scheme,  including  their  oosts  of  and  incident 
to  the  preparation  of  this  Scheme  (such  costs  to  be  taxed 
arid  certified  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  in  Ireland),  and  shall  prepare  a final  account, 
dating  from,  tho  last  annual  account  audited  and  sub- 
j.  ,t0  ™e  Ge"®ral  Assembly,  of  all  their  receipts 
and  disbursements,  and  shall  submit  the  same  for  audit 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  or  to  such  other  com- 
petent authority  as  the  said  (Board  shall  direct  or 
approve.  Upon  such  audit  the  net  cash  balances  re- 
maining m the  hanlds  of  the  existing  Trustees,  or  of 
their  agents,  treasurers,  or  bankers,  or  of  any  other 
person  on  their  account,  shall  be  ascertained  and  cerbi- 
ned,  and  thereupon,  the  same  and  all  securities  held  by 
the  existing  Trustees  shall  forthwith  be  transferred 
or  paid  to  the  Trustees  hereby  incorporated,  to  be  by 
them  held  and  applied  for  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme, 
and  accounted  for  accordingly.  The  existing  Trustees, 


and  all  or  any  other  persons  having  custody  thereof 
shall  at  the  same  time  deliver  to  the  Trustees  hereby 
incorporated  all  books,  documents,  arid  other  chattels 
and  effects  belonging  to  or  held  by  them  as  or  for  such 
existing  Trustees,  who  shall  thereupon  be  discharged. 
All  rents,  debts,  or  other  sums  then  accruing  or  payable 
to  or  recoverable  by  the  existing  Trustees,  shall  there- 
upon and  thenceforth  accrue  and  become  payable  to  and 
recoverable  by  the  Trustees  hereby  incorporated,  and 
all  sums  then  payable  by  or  recoverable  from  the  exist- 
ing Trustees  shall  thereupon  and  thenceforth  be  pay- 
able by  and  recoverable  from  the  Trustees  hereby 
incorporated. 


Printing  of  Scheme-. 

46.  Tho  Trustees  shall  cause  this  Scheme  to  be 
printed,  or  shall  procure  printed  copies  thereof,  and 
shall  keep  the  same  for  sale  at  a reasonable  price. 

• Alteration  of  Scheme. 

46.  This  Scheme  may  be  altered,  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  for  Ireland,  in  any  matter  whatsoever,  upon 
the  joint  application  of  the  Trustees  and  the  Faculty, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  upon 
the  application  of  the  General  Assembly,  but,  except 
upon  such  application,  and  with  such  sanction,  no 
alteration  shall  be  so  inalde,  and  no  alteration  shall  be 
made  contrary  to  anything  contained  in  the  Act. 


Schedules  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Scheme. 

FIRST  SCHEDULE. 

The  property,  funds,  and  securities  comprised  in  the 

Endowments  op  the  College,  and  the  trusts  upon 

WHICH  THE  SAME  ARE  RESPECTIVELY  HELD. 

Part  I. — College  Lands  and  Buildings. 

The  lands  now  occupied  by  the  buildings  of  and 
belonging  to  the  College,  formerly  part  of  the  lands  of 
the  See  of  Derry,  consisting  of : — 

1.  All  that  and  those  the  two  fields  or  town  parks 

situate  between  the  road  leading  to  Fahan  and 
the  Rock,  bounded  on  the  East  by  the  College- 
road  (formerly  the  Rock-road),  arid  on  the  North 
by  Northland-road,  and  at  the  date  of  the  In- 
denture first  hereinafter  mentioned  ini  possession 
of  Margaret  Kelso,  containing  three'  acres,  two 
roods,  and  thirty-six  perches,  Cunningham 
measure,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  sit/uate  in  the 
tow nlan d of  Edenballyiuore,  in  the  liberties  of 
the  city  of  Londonderry ; which  lands  were  by 
Indenture  dated  November  23,  1849,  between 
the  then  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  o-f  the  first  part, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  Ireland  of 
the  second  part,  and  the  said  Margaret  Kelso 
of  the  third  part,  granted  to  the  said  Margaret 
Kelso,  her  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  subject 
to  the  perpetual  yearly  rent  of  £14  9s.  6 d.,  and 
were  afterwards  vested  for  the  estate  of  the  said 
Margaret  Kelso  in  Samuel  Gilliland,  who  by 
Indenture  dated  September  29,-  1854,  conveyed 
the  said  lands  unto  Rev.  Richard  Dill,  Rev.  John 
Brown,  and  James  Gibson,  Esq.,  the  then  Trus- 
tees of  the  College,  and  their  heirs  and  assigns 
for  ever,  subject  to  the  said  perpetual  yearly 
rent  of  £14  9s.  5 d. 

2.  All  that  field  adjoining  the  first-mentioned  parcel 

on  the  West,  being  one  of  the  town  parks 
formerly  held  by  Joseph  Blaok,  Esq.,  containing 
two  acres  and  twenty-six  perches,  Cunningham 
measure,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  situate  ini 
the  townland  of  Edenballymore,  in  the  liberties 
of  the  City  of  Londonderry,  which  was  by  In- 
denture dated  December  10,  1051,  between  the 
thien  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  of  the  first  part, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  Ireland  of 
the  second  part,  and  James  Thompson  Mackey 
of  the  third  part,  granted  to  the  said  James 
Thompson  Mackey,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for 
ever,  subject  to  the  perpetual  yearly  rent  of 
£9  6s.  7 and  the  estate  of  the  said  James 
Thompson  Mackey  therein . was  afterwards  by 
Indenture  dated  February  18,  1050,  between  the 
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said  J ames  Thompson  Mackey  of  the  one  part 
and  the  said  Samuel  Gilliland  of  the  other  part! 
vested  in  the  said  Samuel  Gilliland,  who  by 
the  above-mentioned  Indenture  dated  September 
29,  1054,  conveyed  the  said  lands,  with  the 
parcel  first  above  mentioned,  to  the  said  Trutsees 
of  the  College,  and  their  heirs  and  assigns  for 
ever,  subject  to  the  said  perpetual  yearly  rent 
of  £9  6s.  %d. 

The  above-mentioned  perpetual  yearly  rents  of  £14 
9j.  5d,  and  £9  6s.  7^d.,  created  and  reserved  by  the 
said  Indentures  of  November  23,  1849,  and  December 
10,  1851,  were,  by  Indenture  dated  December  1,  1874 
between  the  Commissioners  of  Church  Temporalities  in 
Ireland  of  the  first  part,  the  said  James  Gibson  of 
the  second  part,  and  the  said  James  Gibson,  Rev. 
James  Maxwell  Rodgers,  and  Rev.  Andrew  Charles 
Murphy  (the  then  Trustees  of  the  College)  of  the  third 
part,  for  the  considerations  therein  mentioned  sold 
released,  and  conveyed  to  the  said  Trustees,  and  the 
above-mentioned  lands  are  now  freed  and  discharged 
from  all  rent. 


(J7-)  The  head  rents  and  perpetuity  rents  issuing  out 
of,  and  the  estates  in  reversion  in,  certain  houses 
and  lands  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  held  undeT 
Indenture,  dated  October  28,  1050,  between  Ed- 
ward  Litton,  Master  in  Chancery,  of  the  first 
part  Alexander  Worthington  and  Robert  Fowler 
of  the  second  part,  and  Rev.  Richard  Dill  of 
tbe  third  part,  and  now  vested  in  the  said  exist- 
ing Trustees. 

(h.)  The  perpetuity  rents  issuing  out  of,  and  the 
estates  m reversion  in,  certain  houses  and  lands 
of  Dublin,  held  under  Indenture, 
dated  February  5,  1052,  between  Edward  Litton, 
Master  in  Chancery,  of  the  first  part,  Alexander 
Worthington  and  Robert  Fowler  of  the  second 
part,  and  Rev.  Richard  Dill  of  the  third  part, 
ana  now  vested  in  the  said  existing  Trustees. 

r°fassorial  Fund  >"  held  upon 

, i1”  "“°™  U,sreo£  sl'«n  he  applied  in  equal 
Sum,  to  tie  support  of  tno  Professor,'  Ohnirs  in  the 

£feg“&hS,e  Pr°™i0,“  “4  »'  tha 
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Part  II. — The  Magee  Endowment  Fond. 

The  Magee  Endowment  Fund  now  consists  of  : — 

(a.)  A sum  of  £17,111  19s  2 cl,  part  of  the  sum  of 
£20,000  invested  on  security  of  a Deed  of  Mort- 
gage, dated  August  6,  1072,  from  William  Tillie 
Esq.,  of  lands  in  the  County  of  (Londonderry! 
which  mortgage  debt,  and  the  security  held  for 
same,  are  now  vested  in  the  existing  Trustees 
of  the  College. 

(6.)  A sum  of  £1,362  7s.  9 d.,  part  of  the  sum  of 
£2,760  invested  on  security  of  a Deed  of  Mort- 
gage, dated  April  17,  1885,  from  William  Quinn, 
Esq.,  of  lands  in  the  County  of  'Londonderry, 
which  mortgage  debt,  and  the  security  held  for 
the  same,  are  now  vested  in  the  said  existing 
Trustees. 

(e.)  A sum  of  £6,000  invested  on  security  of  a Deed 
of  Mortgage,  dated  June  24,  1861,  from  James 
Johnston,  Esq.,  of  lands  in  the  'Counties  of 
Down  anfl  Armagh,  which  mortgage  debt,  and 
the  security  held  for  • the  same,  are  now  vested 
in  the  said  existing  Trustees. 


Part  TV. — The  Dill  Bursary  Endowment  Fund. 

The  Dm  Bursary  Endowment  Fund  now  consists  of 
a sum  of  £997  15s.  0 d.,  being  the  remainder  of  the 
aforesaid  sum  of  £1,355  8s.  6 d.,  invested  on  security 
X tVloobOVtme’I,lt'1°iled  Deed  of  -Mortgage,  dated  July 
ii,  I004  and  is  held  upon  trust  to  found  two  Bursaries 
in  the  College  of  equal  value,  to  be  awarded  subject 
to  the  provisions  arid  conditions  of  the  hereinbefore 
recited  wiJ  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Dill,  and  of  the  fore- 
going Scheme. 

Part  V. — The  Irish  Society’s  Endowment. 

The  Irish  Society’s  Endowment  now  consists  of  an 
annual  sum  of  £250,  payable  by  the  Honourable  Society 
of  the  Governor  and  Assistants,  'London,  of  the  New 
Plantation  in  Ulster  within  the  realm  of  Ireland, 
commonly  called  the  Irish  Society,  to  the  existing 
Trustees  of  the  College,  for  the  endowment  of  one  Chair 
in  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Department  of  the  Col- 
lege ; and  of  such  other  sums  as  may,  from  time  to 
time,  be  contributed  by  the  said  Society  to  the  College 
subject  to  the  provisions  and  conditions  of  the  fore- 
going Scheme. 


The  Magee  Endowment,  Fund  is  held  upon  the  trusts 
«nd  for  the  purposes  declared  in  the  hereinbefore  res- 
orted will  of  Martha  Maria  Magee,  subject  to  the 
provisions  and  conditions  of  the  foregoing  Scheme. 

Part  III. — The  Dill  Professorial  Endowment  Fund. 
^The  DiU  Professorial  Endowment  Fund  now  consists 

(a.)  A sum  of  £2,888  Os.  10d„  being  the  remainder 
•of  the  aforesaid  sum  of  £20,000  invested  on 
security  of  the  above-mentioned  Deed  of  Mort- 
gage,  dated  August  6,  1872. 

( •)  A sum  of  £837  12s.  3 d.,  portion  of  the  aforesaid 
sum  of  £2,760,  invested  on  security  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Deed  of  Mortgage,  dated  April  17, 

^ vr"1  °f  invested  on  security  of  a Deed 

ot  Mortgage,  dated  January  7,  1876,  from  James 
i-i.6’  ®ST>  lands  in  the  County  of  Armagh, 
winch  mortgage  debt,  and  the  security  held  for 
Trustee06’  ar°  11'0W  vested  in  the  said  existing 

R)  PI  S?.*  *367.115*-  P»rtio»'  of  the.  sum  of 
nr  l °s'  invested  on  security  of  a Deed  of 
Mortgage,  dated  July  11,  1882,' from  Samuel 
’-'Oelirane,  Esq.,  of  lands  in  the  County  of  Done- 
g»l,  winch  mortgage  debt,  and  the  security  held 
Trustees8™6’  are  ncw  vested  “ the  said  existing 

fe)  A sum  of  £3,300,  portion  of  the  sum  of  £6,000, 
invested  on  security  of  a Deed  of  Mortgage,  dated 
December  14,  1885,  from  James  H.  Church  Esq., 
m«ifnds  ,tlie  Oounty  of  'Londonderry,  which 
,„rJt®age  de,kfc’  and  the  security  held  for  the 
*™e’  are  naw  vested  in  the  said  existing  Trus- 


(f-)  A 


sum  c f £50,  invested  on  security  of  & Bond 
_•  ”?9  Londonderry  Port:  and  Harbour  Oom- 
Truste^erS’  n°W  in  the  said  existing 


Part  VI. — The  Library  Fund. 

• library  Fund  now  consists  of  a sum  of  £650 
invested  in  the  names  of  the  said  existing  Trustees,  on 
security  of  Bonds  of  the  Londonderry  Port  and  Harbour 
Commissioners,  and  is  held  upon  trust  to  maintain  the 
Library  of  the  College,  subject  to  the  provisions  and 
conditions  of  die  foregoing  Scheme. 

Part  YII.— The  Building  and  Repair  Fund. 
TholBuilding  and  Repair  Fund  now  consists  of:— 

(a.)  A sum  of  £66  14s.  8d.,  another  portion  of  the 
aforesaid  sum  of  £2,760,  invested  on  security  of 
the  above-mentioned  Deed  of  Mortgage,  dated 
April  17,  1885,  8 b- 1 

(6.)  A sum  of  £1,089  11s.,  another  portion)  of  the 
aforesaid  sum  of  £6,000,  invested  on  security  of 
«ie  above-mentioned  Deed  of  Mortgage,  dated 
December  14,  1885; 

and  is  held  upon  trust  to  maintain  the  buildings  of  or 
belonging  to  the  College,  and  to  make  sudh  additions 
thereto  and  improvements  therein  as  may,  from  time  to 
tune,  be  required,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
ana  conditions  of  the  foregoing  Scheme. 

Part  VIII.— The  Fullerton  Scholarship  Fund. 

The  Fullerton  Scholarship  Fund  now  consists  of: 

(a.)  A sum  of  £1,276  10s  4rf.,  another  portion  of  the 
aforesaid  sum  of  £6,000,  invested  on  security  of 
the  above-mentioned  Deed  of  Mortgage,  dated 
December  14,  1885,  8 ’ 

(6.)  A sum  of  £723  7s.  8 d..  Government  (New  Three 
per  cent.  Stock,  standing  in  the  books  of  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in 
the  names  of  the  said  existing  Trustees  ; 

and  is  held  upon  trust  to  maintain  two  Scholarships 
of  equal  value,  one  to  be  held  by  a student  pursuing 
the  Arts  course,  of  the  College  with  the  intention  of 
afterwards  pursuing  the  course  of  Theological  study 
prescribed  for  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Ireland  ; and  the  other  by  a student 
3 P 2 
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PcjrnwRNig;  pursuing  the  Arts  course' of  the  College' 'w ith  the'  in- 
XXL  tentioh  of  afterwards  pursuing  the  eourse  of  Medical 
— study  required  to  qualify  for  the  degree  of  M.D.,  pro- 
vided that  the  competition  for  these  Scholarships  shall 
he  Restricted  to  candidates  who  are  .the  sons  or  grand- 
sons of  ministers  of  the  said  Church  ; and  provided  also, 
that  in  the  absence  of  a properly  qualified  candidate 
for  the  Scholarship  intended  to  encourage  the  study  of 
Arts  and  Medicine,  that  Scholarship  may  be  awarded 
to  a student  of  Arts  and  ‘Theology. 

Part  IX. — The  Jamison  Bursary  Fund.' 

The  Jamison  Bursary  Fund  how  consists  of  a per- 
petual rent-charge  or  annuity,  of  £10,  granted  by  deed, 
dated  "October  10,  1865,  by  John  Adams,  Esq.,  and 
charged  on  . lands  in  the  County  of  Londonderry,  and 
now  held  by  the  said  existing  Trustees  upon  trust  to 
maintain  a,  Bursary  of  £10  a year,  to  be  offered  for 
competition  amongst  matriculated  students  of  the  fir.st 
year  in  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Department  of  the 
College ; provided  that  in  the  examination  special  im- 
portance shall  be  attached  to  proficiency  in  Ortho- 
graphy, English  Grammar,  and  Composition,  and  that 
if  two  or  more  candidate  be  equal  in  their  answering,  a 
preference  shall  be  given  to  that  student,  if.  any,  who 
shall  he  .from  one  of  the  parishes  ,of  Aghadowey, 
Desertoliall,  Errigal,  Lower  Cumber,  and  Glendermott, 
all  in  the  County  of  Londonderry. 

Part  X. — The  Adams  Bursary  Fund. 

The  Adams  Bursary  Fund  now  consists  of  a sum  of 
£533  16s.  8d.,  another  portion  of  the  aforesaid  sum  of 
£6.000,  invested  on  security  of  the  above-mentioned 
Deed  of  Mortgage,  dated  December  14,  1835,  and  is 
held  upon  trust  to  maintain-  a Bursary  of  £10- a year, 
to  be  offered  for  competition  amongst  matriculated 
students  of  the  first  year  in  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
Department  of  the  College  ; provided  that  in  the  ex- 
amination special  importance  shall  he  attached  to  pro- 
ficiency in  Orthography,  English  Grammar,  and  Com- 
position, and  that  if  two  or  more  e and  Mates  be  equal 
in  their  answering,  preference  shall  be  given  to  that 
student,  if  any,  who  shall  be  from  one  of  the  parishes 
of  Aghadowey  and  Glendermott,  both  in  the  County  of 
Londonderry,  or  from  the  parish  of  Urney,  in  the 
County  of  Tyrone. 

Part  XI. — The  Denham  Memorial  Scholarship 
Fund. 

The  Denham  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  now  con- 
sists of  a sum  of  £606,  .invested  in  the  names  of  the 
said  existing  Trustees,  on  security  of  Six  per  cent. 
Bonds  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  is 
held  upon  trust  to  maintain  in  the  College  a Scholar- 
ship of  £15,  to  be  awarded  by  the  Faculty  to  the 
student  who  takes  the  highest  place  in  the  second  year 
at  the  examination  in  the  Arts  course,  and  a 
Scholarship  of  £20,  to  be  -awarded  by  the  Faculty  to 
the  student  who  takes  the  highest  place  in  the  fourth 
rear  at  the  examination  in-  the  Theological  course. 

Part  XII.— The  Findlater  Scholarship  Fund. 

The  -Findlater  Scholarship  Fund  now  consists  of  : — 

(a.)  A sum.  of  £68  2s.  Id.,  another  portion  of  the 
aforesaid  sum  of  £2,760,  invested  on  security  of 
the  above-mentioned  'Deed  of  Mortgage,  dated1 
April  17,  1885.  S ’ 

<6.)  A sum  of  £506,  Preference  Stock  of  the  'Gale- 
donian  Railway  Company,  invested  in  the  names 
of  the  said  existing  Trustees. 

The  Findlater  Scholarship  Fund  is  held  upon  trust 
to  maintain  a Scholarship  for  students  of  the 
College  who  have  completed  the  second  year  of  their 
Arts  course  therein. 

Part  XIII. — The  Smyth  Memorial  Scholarship 
Fund. 

The  Smyth  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  now  consists 
of  such  portion  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  fund 
known  as  “ The  Smyth  Memorial  Fund”  as  shall  re- 
mapi  after  payment  thereout  of  the  salary  of  “The 
Smyth  Lecturer,’’  as  provided  by  Deed  of  Trust,  dated 
November  ;24,  1884. 

Thb  Smyth  Memorial  Fund  how  consists  ofW  . " ' ' 

(a.)  A-wim  of  £700, • Pref-erehoe  Stock  of 'thfe  Northern  ’ 

- Counties- Railway  Company  of  Ireland.  ' 


■ "(6.)  A'  sum  of  £600,  mye'sEed  on  the  securn'tf '0f  TV 
bentures  of  the  Finn  Valley  Railway  Company 
(c.)  A sum  of  £250,  invested' 6n  the  security  of  TV 
bentures  of  the  -Lame' and  Ballymena  'Railw.-T 
Company.  • , ' 

The  above-mentioned  securities  stand  in  the-'nom,*. 
of  William  Tillie,  John  Cooke,  John  Gamble  William 
F.  Bigger,  William  M‘ Carter,  Sir-  Edward  Reid  ^5 
Thomas  Callender  Campbell,  as  Trustees  of  the  sai A 
Deed  of  Trust.  . R<* 

The  Smyth  Memorial  Fun'd  is  held  upon  trust  ■& 
the  first  place,  to  pay  out  of  the  annual  produce  thereof 
a . sum  not  exceeding  £100  every  second  year,  as  the 
salary  of  “ Tho  Smyth  Lecturer,”  and  to  apffly  the 
residue  of  such  annual  produce  towards  the  'mainten- 
ance of  a Scholarship  to  be  attached  to  the  Theolwrical 
Department  of  the  College,  and  to  be  “ used  for  the 
encouragement  and  promotion,  of  Theological  students 
within  the  said  College.” 

Part  XIV. — The  Todd  Bursary  Fund! 


TheJTodd  Bursary  Funld  now  consists  of: 

(a.)  A sum  of  £250,  Preference  Stock  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  of  Ireland*  standing 
in  the  names  of  the  said  existing  Trustees.-  . - 
(b.)  A sum  of  £31  6s.  9 d.,  another  portion  of  the 
.aforesaid  sum  of  £2,760,  invested  - on  eecdrityiof 
the  above-mentioned  Deed  of  Mortgage,  dated 
April  17,  1885. 

The  Todd  Bursary  Fund  is  held  upon  trust  to  provide 
a Bursary  in  the  College  for  Theological  students. 


Part  XV.— The  Goudy  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund. 

The  Goudy  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  now  consists 
of  a sum  of  £300,  lodged  on  deposit  with  the  'York- 
st-reet  Spinning  Company  (Limited),  Belfast,  in  the 
names  of  the  said  existing  Trustees,  and  is  held  upon 
trust  to  maintain  in  the  College  a Scholarship  of  £15, 
to  be  offered  for  competition  by  examination  amongst 
the  students  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  course.  - " 


Part  XVI.— The  Mary  Patton  Memorial  Scholarship 
Fund. 

The  Mary  Patton  Memorial  Scholar  ship  Fund  now 
consists  of  a sum  of  £200,  held  by  T.  R.  Patton,  Esq., 
Philadelphia,  United  - States  of  America,  and  invested 
by  him  in  certain  securities  now  yielding  a sum  of 
£12  per  annum.  The  said  fund  is  held  upon  trust  to 
maintain  in  tho  College  a Scholarship  known  as : ‘'The 
Mary  Patton  Memorial  Scholarship.” 

Part  XVII. — The  Ironmongers’  Scholarship  Fund. 

A sum  of  £25  per  annum  paid  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  College,  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Iron- 
mongers, London,  to  maintain  in  the  College  a Scholar- 
ship known  as  “ The  Ironmongers’  Scholarship.” 

. . Part  XVIII. — The  Bigger  Scholarship  Fund.-- 
A sum  of  £30  per  annum'  paid  to  the  Trustees -of  the 
College,  by  William  F.  Bigger,  Esq.,  j.p.,  to  maintain 
in  the  College  a Scholarship  known  as  “The  Bigger 
Scholarship, "•  .for  1 students  ,-of  the  first  year  in  the 

Literary  and  Scientific  Department. 

Part  XIX. — The  Supplemental  Fund. 

The  Supplemental  Fund  consists  of  a sum  of  £421 
6s.  bd.,  another  portion  of-  the  aforesaid- sum  of  £2,760, 
invested  on  security  of  the  above-mentioned  Deed  of 
Mortgage,  dated  April  17,  1885,  and  is  held  upon  trust 
to  apply  the  same  for  any  of  the  incidental  expenses 
of  the  College  for  which  the  same  ‘may  be  required. 


Regulations  as  to  the  Professorships  in  the  College 

TO  BE  IN  FORCE  UNLESS  - AND  UNTIL  THE  GENERAL 

Assembly  shall  otherwise  provide;  - 

' 1.  Every  vacancy  occurring  amongst  the  ‘professors 
of  the  College  shall  be  filled  by  the- General  'Assembjf 
at  its.  first  annual,  meeting,  held  after  the  ocQurrflnco  ot 
such  vacancy,  ' or  at  any  special  meeting  for  which,  due 
notice  of  intention'  to  fill  up  such  vacancy . shall  h*v6 
’been  given. 
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2.  Public  notice  shall  be  given  of  each  election  of  a 
Professor  in  such  form  and  manner  as  the  General 
.Assembly  shall,  from  time  to  time,  prescribe. 

3. - .No  persoii  shall  be  eligible  for  any  Professorship 
in  the-  College  who  shall  .not,  on  or  before  the  day  of 
•election,  have  Signed  the  following  formula  of  sub- 
scription: — 

“ I believe  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 
to  be  founded  on  and  agreeable  to  the  Word  of 
■God,  and  as  such  I subscribe  it  as  the  confession 
■of  my  faith.” 

4.  The  professing,  teaching,  or.  holding  of  any  doc- 
trine of  religious  belief  in  opposition  or  inconsistent 
with  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  dliall  be 
deemed  to  be  a doctrine  of  religious  belief,  the  profes- 
sing, teaching,  or  holding  of  which  the  General  As- 
sembly has  declared  to  be  a disqualification  for  holding 
any  Professorship  in  the  College  within  the  meaning 
•of  the  Scheme. 

5.  Every  Professor  shall  be  hound  to  observe  the 
by-laws  arid  regulations  from  time  to  time  made  under 
the  ' Scheme,  and  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
internal  government  of  the  College  shall  he  bound 
by  the  resolution  of  the  Faculty  in  relation  to  any 
matter  or  thing  within  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  General  Assembly 
as  in  the  Scheme  provided. 

6.  In  case,  any  Professor  shall : be1  found  incompetent 
as  in  the  Scheme  provided,  and  the  General  Assembly 
shall  ■ declare  such  incompetence  to  have  arisen  from 
old  age,  or  from  permanent  infirmity  of  body  or  mind, 
the  General  Assembly  may  remove  such  Professor  from 
the  active  duties  of  his  Chair,  permitting  him,  never- 
theless, to  continue,  during  his  life,  to  occupy  any 
residence  belonging  to  the  College  of  which.1  he  may  have 
been  in  occupation  as  such  Professor,  or,  if  not  in 
occupation  of  any  Such  residence,  to  receive  any  grant 
for  house  rent  of  which  he  shall  have  been  in  receipt 
as  such  Professor,  and  may  allocate  to  such  Professor, 
•as  and  for  superannuation  allowance,  such  portion, 
not  exceeding  one-half,  of  the  permanent  endowment 
of  such  Chair  for  the  time  being,  as  the  General 
Assembly  shall  determine,  the  right  of  such  Professor 
to  occupy  such  residence,  or  to  receive  such  grant  for 
house  rent,  and  to  receive  such  superannuation  allow- 
ance, to  be  subject  to  all  the  conditions  of  his  original 
appointment,  except  those  connected  with -the- active  . 
duties  of  his  Chair. 

7.  Whenever  any  Professor  shall  be  so  removed 

from  the  active  duties  of  his  Chair,  the  General  As- 
sembly may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  a fit  and 
proper  person  to  be  the  assistant  and  successor,  .of  such 
Professor,  and,  as  such,  to  discharge,  during  the  life 
of  such  Professor,  all  the  active  dutdesi  of  the  Chair. 
The  election  and  appointment  of  every  such  assistant ' 
and  successor  shall  be  made  in  the  same  manner,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and-  regulations 
in  all  respects,  as  the  election  and  appointment  of  a 
l rofessor  of  the  College  under  the  Scheme.  . . . 

8.  Every  such  assistant  and  successor  of -a  Prof esso®- 
■shall,  from  the  day  • of  ’ his.  appointment,  be  entitled; . 
during  the  life  of  such.  Professor, -to  receive  .all  the -fees: 


payable  by  students  attending  his  class,  and  the  residue 
of'  tire  permanent  endowment  for  the  time  being  of  the 
Chair  of  such  Professor,  after  payment  there- 
out .to  ..such  .Professor  of.  .any  grant  and 
superannuation  allowance  allocated  as  hereinbefore 
provided,  and.  he  shall,  on  the  -occurrence  of  a 
vacancy  in  such  Chair,  be  entitled  to  receive  the  full 
endowment  thereof,  and  to  occupy  any  residence  thereto 
attached ; or  if  there  be  no  such  residence,  to  receive 
any  grant  for  house  rent  of  which  such  Professor  shall 
have  been  in  the  receipt. 

9.  The  provisions  of  the  Scheme  and  these  regula- 
tions, so  far  as  they  apply  and  relate  io  Professors,  shall 
apply  and  relate,  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable, 
to  the  assistants  and  successors  of  such  Professors 
appointed  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

10.  The  students  attending  the  respective  classes  of 
the  College  shall  pay  fees  according  to  the  following 
scale : — • 

£ s.  d. 

Latin,  2 2 0 

Greek,  2 2 0 

Logic,  ...  2 2 0 

Senior  English,  ....  ...  2 2 0 

Junior  English,  ...  ...  1 1 0 

Metaphysics,  ...  ...  2 2 0 

Ethics,  1 " ...  ' ...  110 

Mathematics,  “ ....  2 2 0 ' 

Natural  Philosophy,  22  0 

Experimental  Physics,  2 2 0 

Hebrew,  ...  2 2-0 

Biblical  Criticism,  ...  2... 2 0 

Church  History  and  Pastoral  Theology,  2 2 0 

Theology,  .220 

Modem  Languages— 

Any  one  Language,  ...  1 ...  2 2 0 

Any  two  Languages,  ' 3 3 0 

. Living  Oriental  Languages,  1 1 0 

Elocution,  ....  ...  1 1 0 

Oateehetics,  ; 0 10  6 

The  Matriculation  fee  shall  be  10a.  6 d.,  payable,  at 
entrance,  and  each  student  shall  also  pay  for  each 
Session  a College  and  Library  fee  of  10s. 

We,  the  Judicial  Commissioners  constituted 
by  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ire- 
land) Act,  1885,  having  duly  prepared 
the  foregoing  Scheme,  hereby  submit  the 
same  for  the  approval  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant in  Council  under  the  said  Act, 
duly  signed  by  both  of  us  under  our 
hands  this  Eighth  day  of  February, 
1888. 

' GERALD  EITZGIBBON. ) JvJicial 

JOHN  NAISH,  J Commissioners. 

Witness : - 


War.  Edward  Ellis,' 

Secretary. 


Dooms 

••S&Iv 


XXII. 

Resolution  passed  by  the  Council  of  the  Londonderry  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

• r ’ ‘ ' (Received  24th  March,  1902.) 


Doodkbkis, 

XXII. 


- 'Resolved  :-r~,  , v.  . • 

interests  p£  commerce  in  this. -country  urgently,  requires  the -provision  of  University  Education  • 
m-: Commercial  Scienoe,  and  that,  copies'  of  this  resolution- be  sent  to  the  University  Commission  and  Belfaet 
Cliamfe' J^iCfcritnreafce.* ' 
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Doocwms, 

™ XXIII. 

Resolutions  of  the  Corporate  Body  of  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  adopted  at  a Meeting 
held  on  the  19th  March,  1902,  and  ordered  to  he  laid  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  University  Education  in  Ireland. 


(1.)  TIi at  the  substitution  of  the  Royal  University 
fos_  the  Queen’s  University  has  injuriously  affected 
University  Education  in  Ireland,  and  lias  interfered 
with  the  proper  development  of  this  College. 

(2.)  That  we  consider  the  principle  on  which  this 
College  was  founded — for  the  better  advancement  of 
learning  among  all  classes  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects  in 
Ireland,  and  affording  them,  without  any  distinction 
of  religious  creed  whatever,  an  opportunity  of  pur- 
suing a regular  and  liberal  course  of  education— to  be 
a sound  one,  well  adapted  to  the  educational  needs  of 
this  country. 

(3.)  That  the  present  method  of  filling  vacant  Chairs 
has  worked  well  in  securing  Professors  of  high  academic 
distinction. 

(4.)  That  the  present  provisions  for  the  protection  of 
faith  and  morals,  as  set  forth  in  the  Colleges’  Act, 
sections  14,  IS,  16,  17,  and  the  College  Statutes,  chaps. 
5,  IS,  16,  are  adequate  and  ample. 

(5.)  That  we  would  welcome  the  presence  on  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  a Roman  Catholic  Bishop. 

. (M  That  it  would  he  an  advantage  to  tlie  College 
if  the  Deans  of  Residence  received  stipends  and  were 
made  members  of  the  Corporate  Body. 

(7.)  That  this  College  has  accomplished  important 
and  successful  University  work  since  its  foundation, 
and  that  we  are  desirous  that  all  classes  and  denomina- 
tions should  more  largely  avail  themselves  of  its  bene- 
fits. 


(8.)  That  in  the  event  of  any  readjustment  of  Uni- 
versity Education  in  Ireland,  tliis  College  should  be 
granted  full  University  powers,  or  be  incorporated, 
with  all  its  faculties  and  corporate  rights  intact,  in  a 


University  on  the  lines,  generally,  of  the  late  Queen’s 
University,  but  with  so  large  a measure  of  autonomy  as 
would  enable  it  to  prescribe  its  courses  of  study  and 
conduct  examinations  for  degrees  and  diplomas  in  its 
several  faculties,  the  University  exorcising  a controlling 
influence  to  ensure  a sufficiently  high  and  uniform  stan- 
dard of  education,  and  the  examiners  consisting  of  all 
the  Professors  in  all  the  Colleges  of  the  University. 


(S.)  that,  while  at  present  there  is  little  or  no 
demand  for  higher  Technical  Education  in  the  West 
of  Ireland,  this  College  would  be  willing  to  co-operate 
m any  scheme  for  the  encouragement  or  development 
of  such  education.  1 


(10.)  That  tlie  College  has  suffered  from  inadequate 
provision  for  maintenance  and  equipment,  that  modem 
science  requires  more  elaborate  and  expensive  appara- 
tus, and  -that  increased  funds  are  needed  for  labora- 
tories, museums,  and  the  library. 

(11.)  That  in  addition  to  the  present  staff,  there 
should  be  established  Chairs  of  Physiology,  Pathology 
Agriculture,  and  Celtic  ; and  lecturers  and  assistants 
m various  departments ; also  a second  Chair  in  the 
subjects  of  History  and  Metaphysics,  to  be  occupied  br 
a Roman  Catholic. 

(12.)  That  Travelling  and  Research  Scholarships 
should  be  established. 

(13.)  That  attendance  on  lectures  should  be  required 
as  a qualification  for  a University  degree. 

(14.)  That  in  any  legislation  provision  should  be 
made  tor  the.  superannuation  of  Professors  as  has  been 
done  in  the  Scotch  Universities. 

Edwaud  Townsend, 

Registrar. 


XXIV. 

“Sr1  Documento  “ by  Alexander  Anderson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  IX.D.,  President,  tlueen's 

College,  Galway. 

(1-) 

Extracts  from  the  Queen’s  Colleges  Act  (8th  and  9th  Viet.,  eh.  66). 

(See  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Andebson,  p.  131.) 


Section  XIV.  “And  for  the  better  enabling  every 
student  in  the  said  Colleges  to  receive  religious  instruc- 
tion according  to  the  creed  which  he  professes  to  hold  ” 
be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President 
and  Professors,  or  other  governing  body  of  each  of  the 
said  Colleges  which  shall  be  constituted  in  and  by  the 
said  Lettere  Patent,  to  assign  lecture-rooms  within  the 
precincts  of  such  College,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  the  use 
of  such  religious  teachers  as  shall  be  recognised  by  such 
governing  body,  subject  in  each  case  to  the  approval  of 
Her  Majesty,  Her  heirs  and  successors,  and  also  sub- 
ject to  the  like  approval,  to  make  rules  concerning  the 
days  and  times  when  such  religious  instruction  shall  be 
given  therein  and  for  securing  that  the  same  shall  not 
interfere  with  the  general  discipline  of  the  College: 
Provided  always,  that  no  student  shall  be  compelled  bv 
any  rule  of  the  College  to  attend  any  theological  lecture 
or  religious  instruction  other  than  is  approved  by  his 
parent®  or  guardians,  and  that  no  religious  test  shall  be 
administered  to  any  person  in  order  to  entitle  him  to 
be  admitted  a student  of  any  such  College,  or  to  hold 
any  office  therein,  or  to  partake  of  any  advantage  or 
privilege  thereof  ; but  this  proviso  shall  not.be  deemed 
to  prevent  the  making  of  regulations  for  securing  the 


due  attendance  of  the  students  for  divine  worship  at 
such  Church  or  Chapel  as  shall  be  approved  by  their 
parents  or  guardians,  respectively. 

Section  XV.  ‘‘And  for  the  better  government  of  the 
students  in  the  said  Colleges,”  be  it  enacted,  That  no 
student  shall  be  allowed  to  continue  in  any  of  the  said 
Colleges  unless  he  shall  dwell  with  his  parent  or  guar- 
dian, or  with  some  near  relation  or  friend  selected  by 
his  parent  or  guardian,  and  approved  by  the  President 
of  the  College,  or  with  a tutor  or  master  of  a boarding- 
house licensed  by  the  President  of  the  College  as  herein- 
after provided,  or  in  a hall  founded  and  endowed  for 
the  reception  of  students,  and  recognised  by  the  College 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

Section  XVT.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  every  person 
who  is  desirous  of  being  licensed  as  a tutor  or  master  of 
a boarding-house  in  any  of  the  said  Colleges  shall  apply 
in  writing  under  his  hand  to  the  President  of  the  Col- 
lege for  his  licence : and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Presi- 
dent, if  he  shall  think  fit,  to  require  of  any  such  appli- 
cant such  testimonials  of  character  and  fitness  for  tho 
office  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  him ; and  the  applica- 
tion shall  specify  the  house  or  houses  belonging  to  or 
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occupied  by  the  applicant,  and  intended  by  him  for  the 
reception  of  students,  and  the  number  of  students,  who 
may  be  conveniently  lodged  and  boarded  therein,  and 
also  the  provision  or  regulation  proposed  to  be  made 
for  securing  to  the  said  students  the  means  of  due  at- 
tendance upon  such  religious  instruction  and  divine 
worship  as  may  be  approved  by  his  parents  and  guar- 
dians and  recognised  by  the  governing  body  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  thereupon  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President, 
in  his  discretion,  to  grant  or  withhold  the  licence  for 
the  academical  year  then  current  or  then  next  ensuing  • 
and  every  such  licence  shall  be  registered  in  the  archives 
of  the  College,  and  shall  endure  until  the  end  of  the 
academical  year  in  which  it  shall  be  registered,  and 
shall  then  be  of  no  force  unless  renewed  in  like  manner, 
but  shall  be  revocable  at  any  time,  and  may  be  forthwith 
revoked  by  the  President  of  the  College  in  case  of  any 
misbehaviour  of  such  tutor  or  master  of  a boarding- 
house, or  of  the  students  under  his  care,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President  and  a majority  of  the  Pro- 
fessors of  the  College,  ought  to  be  punished  by  imme- 
diate revocation  of  such  licence. 

Section  XVII.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  person  whomsoever,  having  power  to 
make  an  absolute  disposition  thereof,  to  give,  grant, 
devise,  bequeath,  or  assure,  by  any  deed,  will,  or  other 
instrument  sufficient  in  law  to  create  or  convey  an 
estate  therein,  any  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  here- 
ditaments, or  any  estate  therein,  or  any  interest  arising 
thereout,  or  any  money,  chattels,  and  effects,  to  any 
trustee  or  trustees  willing  to  accept  the  trust,  or  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests 
in  Ireland  and  their  successors,  in  trust,  for  founding 
and  endowing  halls  for  the  reception  of  students  in  any 
of  the  said  Colleges,  and  by  such  deed,  will,  or  instru- 
ment, to  establish  rules  or  to  specify  the  authority  for 
establishing  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  students  ad- 
mitted to  the  benefits  of  such  foundation,  and  to  specify 
the  authority  by  which  the  observance  of  such  rules  is 
to  be  enforced : Provided  always,  that  no  such  hall 
shall  be  recognised  by  any  of  the  said  Colleges  unless 
the  instrument  of  foundation  shall  provide  that  such 
rules,  and  also  the  appointment  from  time  to  time  of 
the  principal  or  other  person  holding  chief  authority  in 
such  hall,  shall  be  of  no  force  until  allowed  by  the  person 


or  persons  appointed  or  to  be  appointed  as  aforesaid  by 
Her  Majesty,  Her  heirs  and  successors,  to  execute  the 
office  of  visitor  of  the  said  College. 

Section  XVIII.  “And  for  the  encouragement  of 
persons  willing  to  found  and  endow  halls  for  the  recep- 
tion of  students  in  the  said  Colleges  as  aforesaid,”  be 
it  declared  and  enacted,  That  if  Her  Majesty,  Her 
heirs  and  successors,  shall  be  pleased  by  Letters  Patent 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland,  to  incorporate  any 
number  of  persons  willing  to  found  and  endow  any 
such  hall  or  halls  as  aforesaid,  such  incorporated  hall 
shall  be  deemed  a public  work,  for  the  promotion  of 
which  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland 
may  make  loans  within  the  meaning  of  an  Act  passed 
in.“®  second  year  of  the  reign  of  His  late  Majesty, 
entituled  "An  Act  for  the  Extension  and  Promotion 
of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,”  and  of  all  Acts  passed  or 
u if  Pa*se“  tor  the  amendment  thereof  ; and  that  it 
shaU  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works 
in  Ireland  to  make  loans  to  such  incorporated  bodies, 
respectively,  for  the  extension  and  promotion  of  such 
foundations  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  last- 
recited  Acts. 

Section  XIX.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  any  person  whomsoever,  having  power  to  make 
an  absolute  disposition  thereof,  to  give,  grant,  devise 
bequeath.,  or  assure,  by  any  deed,  will, ' or  other 
instrument  sufficient  in  law  to  create  or  convey  an 
estate  therein,  any  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments,  or  any  estate  therein,  or  interest  arising 
thereout,  or  any  money,  chattels,  and  effects,  to  any 
trustee  or  trustees  willing  to  accept  the  trust,  or  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests 
in  Ireland,  and  their  successors,  in  trust  for  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  lectures  or  other  forms  of  religious 
instruction  for  the  use  of  such  students  of  the  said  Col- 
leges, respectively,  as  shall  be  desirous  of  receiving  the 
same  subject  to  such  regulations  consistent  with  the 
intentions  of  the  donor  thereof,  as  shall  be  made  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  College,  and  approved  by  Her 
Majesty,  Her  heirs  and  successors : Provided  always, 
that  no  such  gift  shall  take  effect  until  it  shall  have 
been  accepted  by  the  governing  body  of  the  College,  and 
U-ntl-c “f rrJIajesty’  Her  Jieirs  and  successors  shall  have 
signified  Her  or  their  approval  of  the  regulations  ac- 
cording to  which  such  gift  is  to  be  applied 


Dqcumbnts, 

XXIV. 


(2.) 

Extracts  from  the  Statutes  of  Queen’s  College,  Galwat. 
• (See  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Anderson,  p.  131.) 


Chap.  V.  If  any  Professor  shall,  in  any  Lecture  or 
Examination,  or  in  the  discharge  of  any  other  part  of 
his  collegiate  duty,  teach  or  advance  any  doctrine,  or 
make  any  statement  derogatory  to  the  truths  of  revealed 
religion,  or  injurious  or  disrespectful  to  the  religious 
convictions  of  any  portion  of  his  class  or  audience,  or 
shall  introduce,  or  discuss  any  subject  of  controversy, 
political  or  religious,  tending  to  produce  contention  or 
^'tement,  such  Professor  shall  be  summoned  before 
the  Council,  and  upon  sufficient  evidence  of  his  having 
so  transgressed,  shall  be  formally  warned  and  repri- 
manded by  tho  President;  and  if  any  such  Professor 
be  guilty  of  a repetition  of  said  or  similar  offence,  the 
President  shall  forthwith  suspend  him  from  his  func- 
wons,  and  take  steps  officially  to  recommend  to  the 
Crown;  his  removal  from  office,  as  having  transgressed 
the  Statutes  of  the  College  and  violated  his  obligations 
to  its  authorities. 

Every  Professor  shall,  upon  entering  into  office,  sign 
the  following  declaration : — "I,  A,  B,  do  hereby  pro- 
mise to  the  President  and  Council  of  Queen’s  College, 
Cal  way,  that  I will  faithfully,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
discharge  the  duties  of  Professor  of 
m the  said  College  ; and  I further  promise  and  engage 
that  in  lecturing  and  examining,  and  in  the  perform- 
ance of  all  other  duties  connected  with  my  chair,  I will 
carefully  abstain  from  teaching  or  advancing  any  doc- 
trine, or  making  any  statement  derogatory  to  the  truths 
°t  revealed  religion,  or  injurious  or  disrespectful  to  the 
religious  convictions  of  any  portion  of  my  class  or 
audience.  And  I moreover  promise  to  the  President 
and  Council  that  I will  not  introduce  or  discuss  in  my 
place  or  capacity  of  Professor,  any  subject  of  contro- 
£*sy,  political  or  religious,  tending  to  produce  conten- 


tion or  excitement ; nor  will  I engage  in  any  avocation 
vffiich  the  Council  shall  judge  inconsistent  with  my 
office ; but  will,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  promote  on  all 
occasions  the  interests  of  education  and  the  welfare  of 
the  College.” 

CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  PUNI8HMENTS. 

Any  Student  guilty  of  any  of  the  following  offences 
shall  be  liable  to  expulsion  from  the  College ; but  it 
shall  be  competent  to  the  Council,  should  they  deem  it 
more  conducive  to  the  discipline  of  the  College,  and  the 
reformation  of  the  offender,  to  impose  some  lighter 
punishment  for  the  same : — 

1.  Habitual  neglect  of  attendance  for  Divine  Worship 
at  such  church  or  chapel  as  shall  be  approved  by  his 
parents  or  guardians. 

2.  Habitual  neglect  of  attendance  on  the  religious  in- 
struction provided  for  students  of  his  Church  or  denomi- 
nation. 

3.  Immoral  or  dishonest  practices. 

4.  Treasonable  or  seditious  conduct. 

5.  Drunkenness. 

6.  Grievous  offences  against  College  rules  or  discipline. 

7.  Wilful  and  serious  injury  to  the  property  of  the 
College. 

For  all  offences  and  violations  of  the  Statutes  of  the 
College,  or  of  the  Decrees  or  other  regulations  of  the 
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Docuhskss  College  Council,  of  a less  grievous  nature  than.  the. pre- 
X-HIV.  ' ceding;. -the  Council.shall  have  power  to  inflict  such  fine 
— or  other  punishment  as  shall  .appear  , to  them  suitable 
fo  the  same. 

. No . Student  shall  be.  allowed,  to  ..enter -of: -pursue  his 
studies  in.  the  said  Queen’s  College  while  under  sentence 
of  temporary  exclusion,  or  after  expulsion  from,  any  one 
of  the  Colleges -founded  under  the.  said  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

CHAPTER  XYI. 

. OP  THE ' RESIDENCES  OF  STUDENTS  AND  THE  DEANS  OF  . 

RESIDENCES. 

' Every  Matriculated  Student,  being  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  shall  be  required  to  reside  during  the 
College  Terms;  with  his  parent  or  guardian,  or  with  some 
relation  or  friend  to  whose  care  he  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted  'by  his  parent.br  guardian,  and  who  shall,  have 
been  approved  of  by  the  President  or  in  a Boarding- 
house licensed  and  arranged  for  the  reception  of  Stu- 
dents in  the  manner  hereinafter  described. 

The  relation  or  friend  to  whose  care  a Student  shall 
have  been  committed,  shall  attend  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Student  iftto  the  College,  to  certify  to  the  President 
the  said  Student’s  place  of  residence,  and  to  accept  the 
charge  of  his  moral  and  religious  conduct. 

Every  Student  intending  to  reside  in  a licensed  Board- 
ing-house shall,  at  his  entrance  into  the  College,  pro- 
duce a certificate  to  the  President  from  his  parent  or 
guardian,  specifying  the  Boarding-house  in  which  it  is 
proposed  he  shall  reside. 

• The  President  shall  require  every  person  applying 
for  a licence  to  beep  a general  Boarding-house,  to  pro- 
duce a certificate  of  moral  and  religious  character  .from 
.his  clergyman  or  minister,  and  shall  obtain  satisfactory 
evidence  of  tire  suitableness  of  the  proposed  establish- 
ment, and  of  its  means  of  providing  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  Students. 

If  the  Bishop,  Moderator,  or  constituted  Authority 
• °,  Church  or  religious  denomination  shall  notify  to 
u 6 j^es^en^;  his  or  their  desire  that  there  shall  be  a 
Boarding-house  specially  licensed  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  Students  of  such,  Church  or  denomination,  and 
shall  specially  recommend  persons  applying  for  licence 
to  establish  the  same,  the  President  shall,  in  every  such 
case,  grant  such  licence,  provided  he  shall  obtain  satis- 
factory  evidence  of  the  suitableness  of  the  proposed 
establishment,  and  of  its  means  of  providing  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  Students. 


. In  the  case  of  Collegiate.  Students  residing  in  aiEemi- 
nary , or  -school  ..which  is  rnnden  the  special  .jurisdiction  of 
the:  Bishop, , Moderator,'  or  .the  Constituted-Authority  of 
any  .Church  , or  religious.. denomination,  the  President 
shall,  on  -receiving  a notification  from  such,  authority 
■consider,  residence  in  such  seminary  or  school  as  equiva- 
lent to.  residence  in  the  house  of  a parent  or  guardian 
■and  shall  exempt  such  seminary  or  school  from  licence- 
or  inspection,  but  shall  require  the  same  attendance  at 
entrance  as  in  tile  case  of  a.  Student  residing  with  his. 
parent  or  guardian.- 

For  the  better  maintenance  of  moral  and  religious 
discipline  in  the  licensed  Boarding-houses,  such  clergy- 
men or  ministers  as  we  shall,  from  time  to  time  by 
.warrant  under  a«r  Sign  Manual,  appoint  Deans  of 
Residences,  shall  have  the  moral  care  and  spiritual 
charge  of  tile  Students  of  their  respective  creeds  residing 
in  the  licensed  Boarding-houses.  “ 

The  College  Council  shall  have  po.wer  to,  assign  lecture- 
rooms  within  tlie  :precincts  of  such  College,,  wholly  or  in 
part,  for  the  use  of  the  Deans  of  Residences,  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  religious  instruction  to  the  Stu- 
dents of  their  respective  creeds,  and  also  to  make  rules- 
concerning  the  days  and  times  when  such  religious  in- 
struction shall  be  given  therein,  and  for  securing  that 
the  same,  shall  not  interfere  with  the  general  discipline 
of  the  College;  provided  always,  that  no  Student  shall 
be  compelled  by  any  rule' of  the  College  to  attend  any 
theological  lecture  or  religious  instruction  other  than  is 
approved  by  his  parents  or  guardians,  and  that  no  reli- 
gious test  shall  be  administered  to  any  person  in  order 
to  entitle  him  to  be  admitted  a Student  of  any  such  Col- 
lege, or  to  hold  any  office  therein,  or  to  partake  of  any 
advantage  or  privilege  thereof. 

No  Clergyman  or  Minister  shall  be  competent  to  as- 
sume or  continue  to  hold  the  office  of  Dean  of  Residences, 
unless  approved  of  by  the  Bishop,  Moderator,  or  con- 
stituted Authority  of  his  Church  or  religious  denomina- 
tion. 

The  Registrar  shall,  at  the  commencement  of  every 
Collegiate  Session,  furnish  each  Dean  of  Residences 
with  a list  of  the  names  and  residences  of  the  Students 
of  his  religious  persuasion  who  may  reside  in  the 
licensed  Boarding-houses.  • 

Each  Dean  of  Residences  shall,  at  the  termination  of 
every  Collegiate  Session,  report  to  the  President  on  the 
general  conduct  of  tlie  Students  under  his  moral  care 
and  spiritual  charge,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  dis- 
cipline, regarding  such  Students,  has  been  observed  in 
the  several  licensed  Boarding-houses  in  which  they 


(3.) 

Students  of  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  -who  have  obtained  the  Degree  of  M.A.  in  the  Queen’s 
and  Royal  Universities. 


(See  the  evidence  of  Mr-.  Anderson,  p.  130.) 


1863.  C.  W.  Duggan,  Honours  in  Experimental  and 
Natural  Science.  Exhibition  of  £15  and  Gold 
Medal. 


1856.  Charles  J.  Hooper,  Honours  in  English,  Logic. 

Metaphysics.  Gold  Medal  and  Exhibition  £15! 
Patrick  Ford,  Honours  in  Mathematics.  Golc 
Medal  and  Exhibition  £15. 

1857.  J.  Moorhead,  Honours  in  Experimental  Science. 

Gold  Medal  and  Exhibition  £15, 

W.  A.  Watts. 


1859.  John  Monroe,  First  Honours. 

1860.  Robert  J.  Mitchell,  First  Honours  in  Ancien 

and  Modern  Languages.' 

1862.  John  First  io  Logic,  M.taphjsics,  an 

Political  Economy. 

G-  F-  9’Ne3  Second  in.  English,  Logic,  an 
Political  Economy. 

!863.  Tirana,^  O-Fairril,  Second  in  Experiments 


1864.  Wmn  Hmrr  'Sanndmoii,  Third  in  Kzpelimental 

186S-  P““ga W-  0oIm°UL  i"  Modem  L.n- 

Gustavus  J.  C.  Hare. 


1866.  William  R.  Moorhead.  First  in  Logic,  Meta- 

physics,  and  Political  Economy. 

Edmund  do  la  Garde  Sharkey,  First  in  Modern. 
Languages.  • > 

J ames  Dick,  Second  in  Classics. 

William  Nesbitt  Wilson,  Second  in  Classics. 

_ John  Wilson,  Third  in  Classics. 

1867.  James  Torrens,  First  in  Ancient  Classics,  and 

Second  in  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  Political 
Economy. 

1868;  Francis  MacDonald,  First  in  English,  History, 
and  Political  Economy. 

John  J.  Clancy,  Second  in  Ancient  Classics. 
Coleman  P.  Macaulay,  Second  in  Ancient  Clas- 
sics. 

William  M.  Johnson,  Third  in  History,  Logic, 
and  Metaphysics. 

James  B.  Kill'en,.  Third  in  Logic,  Metaphysics, 
and  Political  Economy. 

Riffiert  F.  ' M'Swinney,  Third  in  Metaphysics, 
History,  and  Political  Economy. 

■■  Robert  A.  M'Caul. . ■ . 

looa.  John  Hoey,  Second  in  Experimental  Science. 

Robert  A.  MacFarlane,  Second  in  Logic,  Meta- 
! - ' ' Physics,-  and  Pblitibal  Economy.  ■ ! 

John  Marshall;  Second  in  Ancient  Classics. 
Raymond  West,  Second  in  English,  History,  and 
- . '-irolitical  ' Economy.  V - “ 

John  Fitzpatrick,  Third  in  English,  Logic:  "and 
• Political  Economy  . r 
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1870.  Michael  Drummond.  Second  in  Ancient  Classics. 
William  Edward  Henry,  Second  in  Ancient 

Classics. 

Thomas  Maguire,  Second  in  English,-  History, 
and  Political  Economy. 

Buchanan  R.  Wilson,  Second  in  English,  Logic, 
and  Metaphysics. 

John  Brooke,  Third  in  English,  History,  and 
Political  Economy. 

Charles  J.  O’Donnell. 

1871.  Llewellyn  W.  Lewis,  First  in  Experimental 

Science. 

James  Mulligan,  First  in  Ancient  Classics,  and 
Third  in  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  Political 
Economy. 

Thomas  Eaton,  Third  in  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and 
Political  Economy. 

John  M'Kenzie,  Third  in  Ancient  Classics. 

1872.  John  Henry  Harrison,  First  in  Experimental 

Science. 

James  Moorhead,  First  in  Ancient  Classics. 

John  Moran,  English,  Logic,  and  History. 

1873.  Michael  Mulally,  Second  in  English,  Logic,  and 

Literature. 

Joseph  Robert  Shiel,  Second  in  English,  Logic, 
and  Political  Economy. 

John  O’Burke,  Third  in  Mathematical  Science. 
Thomas  Power  O'Connor. 

1874.  Patrick  Concannon,  Second  in  English,  Meta- 

physics, and  Political  Economy. 

W.  H.  Maxwell,  Second  in  Classics. 

Archibald  Smiley,  Second  in  Classics. 

Elijah  M'Mordie. 

1875.  George  O’Connor,  First  in  Ancient  Classics,  and 

First  in  Modern  Languages. 

Edward  O.  Milward,  Second  in  Ancient  Classics. 
Peter  O’Kinealy,  Second  in  History,  Logic,  and 
Metaphysics. 

1876.  Michael  Kelly,  First  in  Mathematical  Science. 
James  Hanna,  Second  in  English,  Metaphysics, 

and  History. 

Samuel  L.  Wilson,  Second  in  English,  Meta- 
physics, and  History. 

1877.  James  Hickman,  First  in  Experimental  Science. 
Robert  Shore,  First  in  Experimental  Science, 

and  Second  in  Mathematical  Science. 

1878.  Augustine  Henry,  First  in  Experimental  Science. 

1879.  Robert  Dodds,  First  in  Ancient  Classics. 

George  Alex.  Hume,  First  in  English  History, 

and  Political  Economy. 

Charles  W.  Hunter,  First  in  English  History 
and  Logic. 

Hugh  M’Farlane,  Second  in  Biological  Science. 
William  Richard  Huggard. 

Hugh  Waterwortli. 


xear-  . , _ . Docombni 

1880.  Robert  Vance,  Second  in  Mathematical  Science.  XXIV. 

J.  W.  A.  MacNamara.  — 

1881.  Alexander  Anderson,  First  in  Mathematical 

Science  and  Second  in  Experimental  Science. 

William  James  Lowe,  Second  in  Mathematical 
Science. 

John  M'Cosh,  Second  in  Ancient  Classics. 

Edward  Ekin. 

John  Joseph  Hanly. 

Thomas  E.  Nelson. 

Francis  0.  M.  Watters. 


Royal  University. 

1882.  H.  Fit-zwalter  Kirker,  Second  in  Logic,  Meta- 

physics, and  History. 

William  Jordan. 

Henry  W.  Morrow; 

Samuel  Semple. 

T.  Croskery  Smyth. 

1883.  Redmond  M'Donagh,  History,  Political  Eco- 

nomy, and  Political  Philosophy. 

1884.  Thomas  H.  M Cune,  First  in  Experimental 

Science. 

William  Mahon. 

1886.  George  Gillespie. 

1887.  James  M.  Keegan,  Second  in  Experimental 

Physics. 

Moses  Henry. 

Robert  M'Elney. 

1889.  Robert  James  Semple,  First  in  History,  Poli- 

tical Economy,  and  Political  Philosophy. 

John  Edgar  Cairns,  Second  in  History,  Political 
Economy,  and  Political  Philosophy. 

1890.  William  Kennedy,  First  in  Ancient  Classics. 

1892.  John  S.  Mahon,  Second  in  Ancient  Classics. 
William  J.  Gannon,  Second  in  Experimental 

Science. 

1893.  John  A.  M'Clelland,  First  Class  in  Mathema- 

tical Physics  and  Experimental  Physics. 
Special  Prize  of  £60. 

David  Browne. 

1894.  John  Henry,  First  Class  in  Mathematical  Phy- 

sics and  Experimental  Physics.  Special  Prize 
of  £40. 

William  M ‘Gregor. 

Robert  MTlwaine. 

John  G.  Rutledge. 

1895.  James  Jones. 

1896.  Thomas  Stuart,  First  in  Mathematical  Science, 

D.Sc.  in  1900. 

1897.  Hugh  Ryan,  First  in  Experimental  Science  and 

Chemistry,  D.Sc.  in  1899. 

1900.  Thomas  Rea,  First  in  Modem  Literature. 

William  S.  Mills,  Second  in  Experimental 
Science  and  Chemistry. 

William  T.  Flack. 


(4.)  ' 

Students  of  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  who  have  obtained  the  Degree  of  B.A.  in  the  Queen’s 
and  Royal  Universities. 

(See  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Anderson,  p.  130.) 

Year.  Tear. 


1852.  C.  W.  Duggan,  First  Honours,  Exhibition  £25. 
Dominick  D.  Ryan,  Honours  in  Modern  Foreign 

Languages,  Medal  and  Prize  of  £5.' 

John  Evans. 

William  Johnston. 

George  Y.  M 'Mahon. 

John  Richardson. 

1853.  William  A.  Browne,  Second  in  Logic  dnd  Meta-  1 

physics,  Exhibition  of  £5  and  Gold  Medal. 
Patrick  J.  Hughes,  Second  in  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Jurisprudence,  and  Political  Economy, 
English  Language  and  Literature,  Two  Exhibi- 
tions of  £5,  ana  Gold  Medal. 

Dominick  L.  M'Dermott,  Second  Honours 
Natural  Science,  Exhibition  of  £5,  and  Gold 
Medal. 

John  Anderson  Smith,  Second  Honours. 
Christopher  Marceet  Keane. 

1854. -  John  Mahony,  First  Honours  English-Language 

and  Literature,  Exhibition  £15  and  Gold 
Medal. 


Robert  J.  Mitchell,  First  in  Ancient  Classics, 
Exhibition  of  £15  and  Gold  Medal. 

Patrick  Ford,  Second  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
Exhibition  £10. 

John  Wesley  Johnston,  Second  in  Logic  and 
Metaphysics,  Exhibition  £10. 

Edward  M'Guire,  Second  in  Mathematics,  Ex- 
» hibition  £10,  Second  in  Chemistry,  Exhibition 
£10. 

' Daniel  Kearney. 

1855.  Charles  I.  Hooper,  First  in  Jurisprudence  and 
‘ Political  Economy,  Gold  Medal,  and  Exhibi- 
tion £15.. 

- John  Moorhead,-  Honours  in  Chemistry  and 
Natural  Science,  Two  Exhibitions  of  £15  each, 
■ 'and  Gold  Medal. 

Raymond  West,  First  in  Aijcient  Classics,  Gold 
Medal  and  Exhibition  £15  ; also.  Honours  in 
Experimental  Physics,  Gold  Medal,  and  Ex- 
hibition £10. 

James  Lalor. 

3Q 
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j 1856.  Pierce  Arnold,  Honours  in  Ancient  Classics, 
Gold  Medal  and  Exhibition  of  £10 ; also 
Honours  in  Modern  Languages,  Exhibition  of 
£10. 

Francis  B.  Hurley. 

Timothy  O’Brien  Feely. 

Daniel  Tierney. 

Walter  Angus  Watts. 

1857.  R.  Bateman,  Honours  in  Natural  Philosophy, 

Gold  Medal  and  Exhibition  of  £15. 

J . Monroe,  Honours  in  J urisprudence  and  Poli- 
tical ®Gonomy>  Gold  Medal  and  Exhibition 

J.  Breen,  Honours  in  Celtic  Languages,  Medal 
and  Exhibition  £10. 

J.  W.  Henry. 

1858.  J ohn  H.  Moore,  First  in  Mixed  Mathematics, 

Medal  and  Prize  of  £15 ; First  in  Physics, 
Medal  and  Prize  of  £15. 

James  O’Kinealy,  First  in  Pure  Mathematics, 
Medal  and  Prize  of  £15  ; Second  in  Chemistry  : 
Third  in  Natural  Science. 

George  F.  O’Neill,  First  in  Jurisprudence  and 
Political  Economy,  Medal  and  Prize  of  £15 ; 
Second  in  English ; Second  in  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Prize  of  £15. 

James  C.  Hart,  Second  in  Celtic,  Prize  of  £15. 

J.  J.  Adair. 

Martin  Joseph  Burke. 

James  Connolly. 

Frank  Davys. 

Burton  Jackson. 

1859.  Henry  Thynne,  First  in  Mathematics,  First  in 

Mathematical  Physics,  and  First  in  Experi- 
mental Physics. 

William  Thomas  Martin,  First  in  Modem  Lan- 


1861. 


James  Lynham,  Second  in  Jurisprudence  and 
1 olitical  Economy. 

William  Clarice. 

Humphrey  Evatt. 

Wm.  Gormley  May. 

Andrew  Reed. 

John  Dobbin  West. 

I860-  John  MTCane,  First  in  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 
Charles  OHara,  First  in  Experimental  Physics  ; 
Second  in  Chemistry. 

Michaei  MacAuliife,  First  in  Modern  Languages. 
Thomas  O Hara,  Second  in  Logic  and  Metaphy- 
sics; Second  in  Jurisprudence  and  Political 
Economy. 

William  Griffith. 

Bernard  Gustavus  Norton. 

' m?hn  Atk>5»?.  KMt  in  Mathematical  Science. 
Thomas  Nesbitt  Wilson,  First  in  Ancient  Clas- 
sics ; Second  in  Modern  Languages. 

William  Cunningham,  Second  in  Logic,  Meta- 
physics, and  Political  Economy. 

Science J°Seph  Keid’  Second  in  ExPeri™ental 
Thomas  Madill,  Third  in  Logic,  Metaphysics, 
and  Political  Economy. 

Patrick  W.  Connolly. 

Richard  Demsy  Crotty. 

John  Grealy. 

Thomas  O’Farrell. 

Robert  Johnston  Smith. 

,0,0  Robert  Fleming  Stewart. 

“ KpSS7,  Secon4  “L°8io- E,,eli,h’  a»d 

.Elian  Armstrong  King,  Third  in  Mathematical 
Science  ; Third  m Modern  Languages. 

Joseph  J.  Greene. 

Joseph  Wright  Leary. 

Samuel  Mills. 

James  E.  Sanderson. 

Gustavus  J.  c.  Hare,  Third  in  Modem  Lam 


■ Second  in  Experi- 


1864.  Anthony  Patrick  MacDonnell,  First  in  liU 

Languages.  Qern 

Thomas  Padin,  Second  in  Logic,  English  m* 
physics,  and  Political  Economy  ’ Meta‘ 

John  Edvrard  Ward,  Second  in  Logic,  En.lid, 
Metaphysics,  and  Political  Economy  2 ^ 

A?SaU Sm;LF°”im“'  H°"0”S 

1865.  Samuel  Forayth,  Firat  in  Experimental  Seism. 
Wm-  a Moorhead,  Fir.t  m Logie,  Meteph^J 

and  Political  Economy.  r J 

Henry  Deane,  Second  in  Mathematical  ScmK 
and  Second  m Natural  Science. 

Francis  M'Donald,  Second  in  English,  Loeic 
and  Metaphysics.  b ’ 

James  Walker,  Second  in  Modern  Lanmiaees 
M’Kenzie,  Third  in  Modern  Languages' 
William  Nesbitt  Wilson,  Third  in  Classics^ 
John  Burke. 

William  Crooks. 

Michael  Stanislaus  Dooley. 

George  Thompson. 

John  Wilson. 

1866.  William  Francis  Hector, 

mental  Science. 

WiUiam  Hughes,  Second  in  Modern  Languages. 
^sics'1,  M Swinney,  Second  in  Ancient  Clas- 

Thomas  P.  O’Connor,  Second  in  Modem  Lan- 
guages. 

John  J.  Clancy,  Third  in  Ancient  Classics 
William  M.  Johnston,  Third  in  Logic, 'Meta- 
physics and  Political  Economy. 

***•  Killen,  Third  in  English,  History  and 
Political  Economy. 

Oonly  Dickey. 

1867.  WiUiam  Brooke,  First  in  Mathematical  Seieoce, 
Robert  A.  M'Farlane,  First  in  Logic,  Hete- 

physics  and  Political  Economy. 

Second  in  English,  History  and 
Political  Economy. 

Thomas  Griffin,  Second  in  Modem  Languages. 
Thomas  Maguire,  Second  in  English  History 
and  Political  Economy. 

John  Marshall,  Second  in  Ancient  Glassies. 
Michael  Walsh,  Second  in  Experimental  Science. 
Michael  Joseph  Gillespie,  Third  in  Natural 
Science. 

Third  in  “staph™, 

and  Political  Economy.  . 

Wm.  Thompson,  Third  in  History,  Logic  and 
Metaphysics. 

William  John  Lough. 

Peter  Ward. 

1868.  Samuel  Agnew,  First  in  Experimental  Science. 
John  Huey  First  in  Experimental  Science. 

1 homes  Eaton,  Second  in  Logic,  Metaphysics, 
and  Political  Economy. 

John  Fitzpatrick,  Second  in  Logic,  Metaphysics, 
and  Political  Economy. 

Chas.  J.  MacDonald,  Third  in  Ancient  Glassies. 

J ohn  M Ilveen,  Third  in  Logic,  Metaphysics, 
and  Political  Economy. 

Patrick  Carey. 

William  Edward  Henry,  First  in  Ancient  Glassies. 
Walter  Llewellan  Lewis,  First  in  Experimental 
Science. 

Michael  Drummond,  Second  in  Ancient  Glassies. 
Ralph  F.  Glover,  Second  in  Mathematical 
Science. 

Jkmea  Mulligan,  Second  in  Ancient  Glassies,  in 
Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  Political  Economy. 
Robertson  B,  S,  Wilson,  Second  in  English, 
Logic,  and  Metaphysics'. 

Richard  J.  Drury,  Third  in  Glassies. 

Samuel  R.  Craig. 

Bertran  H.  Talbot. 


guages.  neroran  u.  Tal-bot. 

1 pSlIcd'SoiS.  " L°SiC'  “'‘•’’"W  “d  “™-  y™,.  First  in  MrtheutaM  Scier.0. 

PJ J ^ ■ — - - - John  Moran,  First  in  English,  History,  an 


Dominick  Feeny. 

John  Griffin. 

Samuel  Moody. 

Martin  Quin. 

William  H.  Sanderson, 


Logic. 

S.  B.  G.  'M'Kinney,  Second  in  Experimental 
Science. 

Robert  H.  Todd.  Third  -in  Logic,  Metaphysics, 
and  Political  Economy. 

Robt.  W.  levers. 

Robt.  Ramsay, 
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1871.  Patrick  Con  cannon,  First  in  Mathematical 

Science  and  Third  in  English,  Metaphysics, 
and  Political  Economy. 

James  Moonhead,  First  in  Ancient  Classics. 
Michael  Mulla’Jy,  First  in  English,  iLogic,  and 
History. 

John  O’Bryne  Crake,  Second  in  Metaphysical 
Science. 

Robert  Mitchell,  Second  in  Ancient  'Classics. 
Peter  P.  Fenlon  O’Connor,  Third  in  Experi- 
mental Science. 

Joseph  R.  Shiel,  Third  in  English,  Metaphysics, 
and  Political  Economy. 

Henry  Considine  Cullen. 

John  Henry  Quinton. 

Richard  N.  Somerville. 

William  Edwarld  Warren. 

1872.  Peter  Johnson  Freyer,  First  in  Experimental 

Science. 

James  Lynbam,  First  in  English,  Metaphysics, 
and  History. 

James  J.  Gorham,  Second  in  Experimental 
Science. 

Wm.  H.  Maxwell,  Second  in  Ancient  'Classics. 
Patrick  King  Joyce,  Third  in  Natural  Science. 

P.  J.  O’Neill,  Third  in  Ancient  Classics. 

James  Megarry. 

1873.  David  0.  Adams,  First  in  Modern  Languages. 
Wm.  Mavbin,  First  in  Ancient  Classics. 

Samuel  H.  Monroe,  First  in  English,  Logic,  and 

History. 

Edwin  O.  Milward,  Second  in  Ancient  Classics. 
John  Gordon,  Third  in  Mathematical  Science. 
Henry  Maloney,  Thii<d  in  Natural  Science. 

John  L.  Dooley. 

J.  W.  M’Namara. 

Michael  J.  Moylan, 

Robert  J.  O'Hara. 

1874.  Michael  Kelly,  First  in  Mathematical  Science. 
George  O’Connor,  First  in  Modern  Languages. 
Peter  O’Kinealy,  First  in  Mathematical  Science, 

and  Second  in  English,  Metaphysics,  and 
History. 

James  Hanna,  Second  in  English,  Metaphysics, 
and  History. 

James  Hickman,  Second  in  Experimental  Science. 
James  Mullin,  Second  in  English,  Metaphysics, 
and  History. 

Joseph  0.  MaoNaanara. 

John  Dickson. 

Isaac  C.  Dundee. 

JtfhnS.  Molony. 

1875.  Robt.  Shore,  Second  in  Mathematical  Science, 

and  Second  in  Experimental  Science. 

Samuel  L.  Wilson,  Second;  in  History,  English, 
and  Metaphysics. 

John  Ivellips  Greenfield. 

John  MacMillan. 

Charles  E.  S.  Lavartine. 

William  J.  V.  Macnamaxa. 

1876.  Michael  J.  Faxrelly,  Second  in  Ancient  Glassies. 
-dSneas  Kerr,  Second  in  Ancient  Classics. 

J obn  P.  Lewis,  Second  in  English,  History,  and 
Political  Economy. 

Andrew  Todd,  Second  in  English,  Logic,  and 
History. 

William  R.  Huggaxd. 

William  Kelly. 

Joseph  R.  Fisher. 

William  I.  Forman. 

•George  Clarke  Love. 

Robert  Lindsay  Love. 

Willran  M'Gramaghan. 

1877.  R.  L D.  Hackett,  First  in  Biological  Science. 
Augustine  Henry,  First  in  Experimental  Science. 
Hugh  W'aterworth,  First  in  Experimental  Science. 
Thomas  Henderson,  Second  in  English,  Meta-- 

physics,  and  Political  Eoonomy. 

Charles  W.  Hunter,  Second  in  English  History 
. and  Logic. 

William  Walters,  Second  in  [Biological  Science. 
John  Miniken, 

John  Gorham. 

Robt.  T.  Megaw. 


1878.  Robert  Dodds,  First  in  Ancient  Classics. 

John  Henderson,  First  in  Experimental  Science. 
G.  A.  Hume,  First  in  History,  Metaphysics,  and 
Political  Eoonomy. 

Joseph  R.  Anderson,  Second  in  English,  History, 
and  Political  Economy. 

Cornelius  M'Dermott,  Second  in  Experimental 
Science. 

Garner  Gahian. 

B.  P.  S.  M'Dermott. 

Hugh  M'Farlane. 

John  Sullivan. 


Dooumsxts, 

XXIV. 


1879.  James  A.  Campbell,  First  in  Modem  Languages. 
James  G.  Copilthome,  First  in  Biological 

Science. 

Robert  Vance,  First  in  Mathematical  Science. 
John  I.  Brown,  Second  in  Ancient  Classics. 

Wm.  Brown,  Second  in  Experimental  Science. 
Eugene  Shine. 

Thomas  H.  M'Dowell. 

1880.  Alex.  Anderson,  First  in  Experimental  Physics ; 

Second  in  Mathematical  Science. 

William  J.  Jackson,  First  in  Ancient  Classics ; 

Second  in  English,  History,  and  Metaphysics. 
John  A.  Bain,  Second  in  Modem  Languages. 
Samuel  B.  Clarke,  Second  in  Experimental 
Physics. 

Edward  Ekin,  Second  in  English,  History,  and 
Political  Economy. 

John  J.  Hanly,  'Second  in  (Biological  Science. 
William  James  Lowe,  Second  in  Mathematical 
Science. 

Wm.  H.  Monroe,  Second  in  Biological  Science. 
James  J.  Gillespie. 

Wm.  G.  England. 

Thomas  E.  Nelson, 
diaries  Reidy. 

Thomas  Croskery  Smyth. 

1881.  James  B.  M'Laren,  First  in  Ancient  Classics. 
Alex.  R.  Foy,  Second  in  Experimental  Science. 
Charles  J.  Gahan,  Second  in  Experimental 

Science. 

Jos.  D.  Lynham,  Second  in  Experimental 
Science. 

Wm.  J.  Millar,  Second  in  English,  Metaphysics, 
and  Political  Economy. 

Mark  Molloy,  Second  in  English,  History,  and 
Political  Economy. 

William  Jordan. 

H.  Fitzwalter  Kirker. 

Samuel  Patterson. 

Samuel  Semple. 

John  R.  Moorhead. 

John  H.  Morton. 


Royal  University. 

1882.  William  H.  Keating,  Second  in  Ancient  Classics. 
'Redmond  M'Donagh,  Second  in  English,  Gen- 
eral Jurisprudence,  and!  History. 

Thomas  Buckley. 

James  M'Granahau. 

Peter  Newell. 

John  Moody. 

George  A.  H.  Rowrney. 

1883.  Sidney  L.  Maxwell,  Second  in  Ancient  Classics. 
James  Thompson,  Second  in  Ancient  Classics. 
Owen  J.  Shannon,  Second  in  Ancient  Glassies. 
Thomas  H.  M'Cune,  First  in  Experimental 

Science. 

T.  Simpson  Hogg,  First  in  Biological  Science. 
William  Mahon,  Second  in  Biological  Science. 
W.  D.  Boycott. 

George  Sloane. 

Henry  Smith. 

1884.  Robert  M'Elvey,  Second  in  Experimental  Science. 
George  Gillespie,  Second  in  Experimental 

Science. 

John  M'Elwee,  Second  in  Biological  Science. 
Henry  Carroll. 

Samuel  Fryar. 

Joseph  Smith. 

1885.  Isaac  R.  Evans. 

3 Q 2 
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DoenutBMTB,  ^®ar- 

XXIV.'  1886.  Michael  J.  Jordan,  Second  in  History,  Political 
— Economy,  and  Jurisprudence,  with  Second 

Class  Exhibition. 

Moses  Henry,  Second  in  Experimental  Science. 
James  M.  Keegan,  Second  in  Experimental 
Science. 

William  Card. 

William  A.  Clarke. 

Andrew  0.  Gregg. 

James  Keers. 

Alex.  M'Afee. 

John  Rusk. 

1887.  William  J.  M'Kee,  Second  in  Ancient  Classics. 
Andrew  G.  Davidson,  Second  in  History,  Politi- 

. cai  Economy,  and  Jurisprudence. 

Atwell  Thompson,  Second  in  Mathematical 
Science. 

John  E.  Caimes. 

David  Card. 

Robert  J.  Charlton. 

William  Moody. 

David  Morton. 

1888.  William  Kennedy,  First  in  Ancient  Classics, 

with  Second  'Class  Exhibition. 

Robert  James  Semple,  Soconld  in  History,  Politi- 
cal Economy,  and  Jurisprudence,  with  Second 
Class  Exhibition. 

Bessie  Anderson. 

James  Bell. 

Albert  J.  Irwin. 

1889.  Hugh  Hilton,  Second  in  Modem  Literature 
Andrew  Gailey. 

William  H.  Gillespie. 

William  J.  Gannon. 

Thomas  A.  Hall. 

Samuel  Hamilton. 

Francis  M'Cay. 

1890.  Denis  Mangan,  Second  in  Ancient  Classics,  with 

Second  Class  Exhibition. 

John  Humplireys,  First  in  History,  Political 
Economy,  and  Jurisprudence,  with  First  Class 
Exhibition. 

Thomas  Downard,  Second  in  History,  Political 
Economy,  and  Jurisprudence. 

John  Paul,  Second  in  Experimental  Physics  and 
Geology,  with  Second  Class  Exhibition. 

John  Deans. 

William  J.  M'Askie. 

George  H.  Raddin. 

1891.  John  S.  Mahon,  First  in  Au.lent  Classics,  with 

First  Class  Exhibition. 

Thomas  Kane,  First  in  Mathematical  Science, 
with  Second  Class  Exhibition. 

James  P.  Burkitt,  First  in  Mathematical  Science 
•with  Second  Class  Exhibition. 

Thomas  J.  Connolly,  Second  in  Biology  and 
Physiology. 

Robert,  A.  Beatte. 

David  Browne. 

William  Deans. 

Thomas  Emerson. 

Andrew  Gilchrist. 

Wm.  C.  Millea. 

John  Moran. 

1892.  John_  A.  M'Clelland,  Seoond  in  Mathematical 

Science,  with  a Second  Glass  Exhibition 
John  C.  Hayes,  Second  in  Mathematical 
Science. 

John  F.  Keenan,  Second  in  Chemistry  and  Physi- 

John  Beatty. 

Edmund  T.  Bums. 

Robb.  W.  Clements. 

Thomas  J.  Harrison. 

Joseph  Lundy. 

Andrew  Rutledge. 

1693.  SmrnJ  Oum-,  Krat  in  Oiril  and  Ctoatutdonal 
o ’ ■Po\lfc,cal  Economy,  and  Jurisprudence, 

T Second  Class  Exhibition. 

John  Henry,  First  in  Mathematical  and  Experi- 
mental  Physics,  with  First  Class  Exhibition. 
Ph™?"  L'  !KoTM’,Seo°nd  in  Experimental 
Exhibition^  Ph791oIogy’  witih  Second  CLasa 

SteSSSnS'”4  " B,»1«0'»iPbj»ioIogr. 

John  G.  Rutledge. 

Chas.  H.  Hunter. 

! John  Ryan. 


1894.  Samuel  W.  Entricam,  Second  in  Ancient  Classic 
with  Second  Class  Exhibition.  * 

Wm.  T.  Flack,  Second  in  Ancient  Classics  witik 
Second  Class  Exhibition.  1 

Robert  K.  Hanna,  Second  in  History,  Political 
Economy,  and  Jurisprudence,  with  SVaJ 
Class  Exhibition.  on<i 

David  M.  Keegan,  Second  in  History,  Political 
Economy,  and  Jurisprudence,. 

James  Jones,  Second  in  History,  Political 
Economy,  and  Jurisprudence. 

William  Walker. 

Thomas  J.  MiDonagh. 

1896.  James  Johnston,  First  in  Civil  and  Constitu- 
tional History,  Political  Economy,  and  Juris- 
prudence, with  Second  Class  Exhibition. 
Thomas  Stuart,  First  in  Mathematical  Science 
with  Second  Class  Exhibition.  ' 

Daniel  Wilson,  Second  Class  in  Mathematical 
and  Experimental  Physics. 

Hugh  Ryan,  First  in  Experimental  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  with  First  Class  Exhibition. 

Alex.  W.  Montgomery,  Second  in  iBio'-cgie*! 
Science. 

Andrew  J.  Walker. 

John  S.  Bright. 

Patrick  Dowling. 

James  Stuart. 

1896.  F.  W.  Lyons,  Second  in  Mathematical  Science. 
George  Watt,  Second  in  Mathematical  and  Ex- 
perimental Physics,  with  Second  Class  Exhibi- 

Hugh  Maybin,  Second  in  Mathematical  and  Ex- 
perimental Physics,  with  Second  Cass  Exhibi- 
tion. 

Joseph  Mallagli,  Second  in  Mathematical  and 
Experimental  Physics. 

Thomas  W.  Kemaghan. 

Thomas  A.  M‘Elfatriclc. 

James  K.  0.  Strain. 

William  J.  Farley. 

'David  M'Kiuley. 

1897.  John  S.  Carmichael,  Second  in  Mathematical  and 

Experimental  Physics,  with  Second  Class  Ex- 
hibition. 

Janies  Hezlctt,  Second  in  Mathematical  and' 
Experimental  Physics,  with  Seoond  Class  Ex- 
hibition. 

Henry  Brown. 

James  Gaston. 

Onth'bert  Walker. 

John  Watison. 

Peter  T.  Gill. 

John  A.  Mills. 

1898.  Robert  J.  Halliday,  Second  in  Mathematical 

Science. 

William  S.  Mills,  Second  in  Experim»nial 
Science,  with  Second  Cass  Exhibition. 

John  A.  Clarke. 

David  S.  Curry. 

Arthur  A.  Hall. 

Robert  J.  M'Le-an. 

1899.  Thomas  Rea,  First  in  Modern  Literature,  with 

First  Class  Exhibition. 

Samuel  Booth. 

Frank  S.  Risk  worth. 

Thomas  Walsh. 

Andrew  Barr. 

William  "V.  Bryant. 

1900.  Margaret  Clarke,  First  in  Modern  Literature, 

with  First  Class  Exhibition. 

Margaret  M.  Aimers,  Second  in  Modern  Lite- 
rature. 

James  J.  Hardiman. 

Joseph  Whitton. 

1901.  Joseph  J.  O'Neill,  First  in  Modern  Literature, 

with  Second  Cass  Exhibition. 

James  Wamock,  First  in  Mathematical  and  Ex- 
perimental Physics,  with  First  Cass  Exhibi- 
tion. 

Edward  H.  M'Gratli,  Second  in  Modern  Litera- 
ture. 

James  A.  Cole,  Second  in  Mathematical  Science. 
Robert  J.  Cummins,  Second  in  Mathematical 
and  Experimental  Physics,  with  Seoond  Class 
Exhibition. 

Joseph  M'Gausland. 

William  0.  Muirs. 
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Returns  with  reference  to  the  Engineering  School  of  Queen’s  College,  Galway. 


Dooomhkti, 
*XXIV.  ' 


(See  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Anderson,  p.  130.) 


Y»M. 

1 Total  number  of  Engineering  students  from  the 

opening  of  the  College  in  1849-50  to  1901-02,  - 357 

2 Total  number  of  students  who  obtained  tfho 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering  and  the 
Diploma  in  Engineering  : — 

In  the  Queen’s  University — (B.E.,  - - 22 

Dip.  Eng.,  - 16 

— 37 

In  the  Royal  University — CB.E.,  - - - 47 
Dip.  Eng.,  - 2 

— 49 


Total,  - - - 86 

3.  Total  number  of  students  who  passed  the  First 
Professional  Examination  in  Engineering 

In  the  Queen’s  University,  - - - 41 

In  the  Royal  University,  - - - - 58 

Total,  - - - - 99 

4 Total  number  of  students  who  passed  the  Second 
Professional  Examination  in  Engineering  in 
the  Royal  University, 49 


Year. 

1895.  Henry,  John,  M. A.,  Second  Class,  £21. 

1897.  Carmichael,  John  S.,  First  Class,  £42. 

1898.  Rish worth,  Frank  S.,  Second  Class,  £2L 

1899.  Hall,  Arthur  A.,  Second  Class,  £21. 

1900.  Cummins,  Robert  J.,  'Second  Class,  £2£L. 


The  Royal  University. 

Honours  obtained  at  the  Second  Professional  Examina- 
tion in  Engineering. 

1883.  O’Sfhaughnessy,  Michael  M.,  Second  -Class. 

Lynam,  Francis  J.,  Second  Class. 

1885.  Thompson,  Atwell,  First  Class. 

1887.  Finucane,  Thomas  E.,  Second  Class. 

1888.  M‘Cay,  Francis,  Second  Class. 

1891.  Burldtt,  James  P.,  Second  Class. 

1894.  Henry,  John,  Second  Class. 

1895.  Carmichael,  John  S.,  Second  CLass. 

1896.  Gaston,  James,  Second  Class. 

1897.  Rishwortli,  Francis  S.,  First  Class. 

Fleming,  George  H.,  First  Class. 

Hallidy,  Robert  F.,  Second  -Class. 

1899.  Cummins,  -Robert  J.,  Second  Class. 


The  Queen’s  University  and  the  Royal  University 
Honours  with  the  Diploma  in  Engineering. 

Year. 

1853.  O’Kinealy,  Michael,  First  Class  (the  only  First). 

1861.  Falkiner,  Richard  D.,  Second  Class. 

1863.  Stoncy,  Edward  W.,  First  Class  (the  only  First). 
1856.  Lena  in,  William  P.,  Second  Class. 

1867.  Hughes,  William,  B.A.,  Second  Class. 

Honours  with  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  in  Engineering. 

1868.  Oram,  John  E.,  First  Class. 

1869.  Glover,  Ralph  S.,  First  Class  (First  in  order  of 

merit). 

Townsend,  Thomas  A.,  Second 'Class. 

1871.  Falkiner,  George  A.,  First  Class  (the  only  First). 

1872.  Lynam,  Patrick,  First  Class-  (the  only  First). 

1874.  Woods,  Richard  J.,  Second  Class. 

1875.  Fisher,  John  M.,  Second  Class. 

1877.  Barker,  Alexander  A.,  First  Class  (the  only 

Fin#). 

Maloney,  John  S.,  IB. A.,  Second  Class. 

1878.  Lynam,  Edward  W.,  Second  Class. 

1879.  Condon,  Daniel  E.,  Second  Cl  as*. 

1880.  Flat  lev,  William  P.,  First  Class  (First  in  order 

of  merit). 

H-ackett,  Edward  A. , First  Class. 

1882.  Thompson,  William  J.,  Second  Class. 

1883.  Binns,  Henry  A.,  First-  Class. 

1884.  Lynam,  Francis  .T.,  First  Class. 

O’Sliauglmessy,  Michael  M.,  Second  -Class. 

1886.  Thompson,  Atwell,  First  Class. 

1888.  Hall,  Thomas  A.,  Second  Class. 

1890.  M’Oay,  Francis  B.,  First  Class. 

Hayes,  Patrick,  Second  Class. 

1892.  iBurkitt,  James  P.,  B.A-,  First  Class. 

1893.  Kinvan,  Robert  J.,  Second  Class. 

1895.  Hen ry,  John,  Second  Class. 

1897.  Carmichael,  John  S.,  First  Class. 

Gaston,  James,  Second  Class. 

Moon,  Frederick  W.,  Second  Class. 

1898.  R-isliworth,  Frank  S.,  Seconld  Class. 

1899.  Hall,  Arthur  A.,  Second  Class. 

1900.  Cummins,  Robert  J.,  Second  Class. 

The  Royal  University. 

Exhibitions  at  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  in  Engineering. 

1882.  Thompson,  William  J-.,  Second  Class,  £25. 

1883.  Binns,  Henry  A.,  First  Class,  £50. 

1884.  Lynam,  Francis  J.,  First  'Class,  £50. 
O'Shaughnessy,  Michael  M.,  Second  Class,  £25. 

1886.  Thompson,  Atwell,  First  Class,  £50. 

1888.  Hall,  Thomas  A. , Second  Class,  £25. 

1890.  M'Ony,  Francis  B.,  First  Class,  £42. 

1892.  Burlcitt,  James  P.,  B.A.,  First  Class,  £42. 

1893.  Kirwan,  Robert  J.,  Second  Class,  £01. 


Exhibitions  obtained  at  the  Second  Professional 
Examination  in  Engineering. 

1883.  O’Shaughnessy,  Michael  M.,  Second  Gass,  £20. 

1885.  Thompson,  Atwell,  First  Class,  £40. 

1888.  M‘Cay,  Francis,  Second  Class,  £20. 

1891.  'Burkitt,  James  P-,  Second  Gass,  £18. 

1894.  Henry,  John,  Second  Class,  £18. 

1896.  Gaston-,  James,  Second  Gass,  £18. 

1897.  Rishworih,  Francis  S.,  First  Class,  £60. 
Fleming,  George  H.,  Second  Class,  £18. 

1899.  Cummins,  Robert  J.,  Second  Gass,  £18. 


The  Queen’s  University  and  the  Royal  University. 
Honours  at  the  First  University  Professional 
Examination ■ in  Engineering. 

1862.  Stoney,  Edward  W.,  First  Gass. 

1863.  Scott,  William,  Second  Class. 

Lightbody,  Robert,  Second  Class. 

1864.  Dooley,  Michael  S.,  Seeond  Class. 

Odling,  Giarles  W.,  'Second  Class. 

1865.  Lynam,  William  P.,  First  Gass  (First  in  order 

of  merit). 

1866.  Hughes,  William,  First  Gass  (only  one). 

1867.  Nightingale,  Walter  H.,  First  Class  (First  in 

-order  of  merit). 

Oram,  John  -E.,  Second  Gass. 

1868.  Glover,  Ralph  €>.,  First  Class. 

Townsend,  Thomas  A.,  Third  Class. 

1869.  Falkiner,  George  A.,  First  Glass  (First  in  order 

of  merit). 

•Moon,  James  R.,  Third  Gass. 

1871.  Lyn-am,  Patrick,  First  Class  (First  in  order  of 

merit). 

1872.  Prendergast,  Patrick  J.,  Second  Gass. 

1873.  Woods,  Richard  J.,  First  Gass. 

1874.  Fisher,  John  M.,  First  Class. 

1875.  Davem,  John  Pi,  Seeond  Gass. 

Moloney,  J.  Horan,  Second  Gass. 

1876.  -Barker,  Alexander  A.,  First  Class  (only  one). 

1877.  Lynam,  Edward  W.,  Second  Class. 

1878.  M'Elrea,  William,  First  Gass  (First  in  order  of 

1879.  Flatley,  William  P.,  First  Gass  (First  in  order 

of  merit). 

Hackett,  Edward  A.,  Second  Gass. 

1881.  Thompson,  William  J.,  Second.  Gass. 

1884.  Thompson,  Atwell,  First  Gass. 

1886.  Finucane,  Thomas  E.,  First  Gass. 

Hall,  Thomas  A.,. Second  Class. 

1890.  Burkitt,  James  P.,  First  Gass. 

Emerson,  Thomas,  Second  Gass. 

' Stuart,  William,  Second  Gass. 

1892.  Walker,  William,  Second  Gass. 

1893.  Henry,  John,  First  Gass. 

Wilson,  David,  Second  Class. 

1894.  Carmichael,  John  S.,  Second  Class. 
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1896.  Rish worth,  Prank  S.,  First  'Class. 

Fleming,  George  H.,  First  Glass. 

Mills,  William  S.,  Second  Glass. 

1897.  Whitton,  Joseph,  Seconfd  Class. 

Exhibitions  obtained  at  the  First  University  Frofes- 
1861)  ^xam^ultl0n  *n  Engineering.  (Founded  in 

1862.  Stoney,  Edward  D.,  First  Class,  £40. 

1865.  'Lynaon,  William  P.,  Second  Glass,  £30. 

1866.  Hughes,  William,  First  Class,  £40. 

1867.  Nightingale,  Walter  H.,  First  Class,  £40. 

1869.  Falldner,  George  A.,  First  Class,  £40. 

1871.  Lynam,  Patrick,  First  Class,  £40. 

1873.  Woods,  Richard,  Second  Class,  £30. 

1876.  Barker,  Alexander  A,  First  Class,  £40. 

1878.  M'Elrea,  William,  Second  Glass,  £30. 

1879.  Flatley,  William  P.,  Second  Class,  £30. 

1884.  Thompson,  Atwell,  First  Glass,  £30. 

1890.  Burkitt,  James  P.,  First  Glass,  £30. 

1893.  Henry,  John,  First  Oass,  £30. 

1896.  Rishworth,  Frank  S.,  First  Class,  £30. 

Fleming,  George  H.,  Second  Class. 

Appointments  obtained  by  Encineerinq  Students  op 
Queen’s  College,  Galway. 

County  Surveyorships — Inland,  by  Competition. 
Richard  N.  Somerville,  B.E.,  B.A.,  County  Cavan. 
Patrick  J.  Lyniam,  M.lE.,  County  Louth. 

Edward  A.  Hack-ebb,  M.E.,  County  Tipperary. 

Francis  J.  Lynam,  B.E.,  County  Tyrone. 

James  P.  Burkitt,  B.E.,  03. A.,  County  Fermanagh. 

Assistant  County  Surveyorships — Ireland. 

David  M'Kinley,  B.E.,  B.A.,  County  Tipperary. 

Simon  O’Dea,  B.E.,  Gounty  Tipperary. 

William  O’Dea,  Gounty  Tipperary. 

Patrick  S.  Dowling,  B.E.,  B.A.,  Gounty  Tyrone. 

George  H.  Fleming,  B.E.,  County  Down. 

James  J.  Hardiinan,  B.E.,  'B.A.,  County  Galway. 

Horace  R.  Waters,  B.E.,  King’s  County. 

Stephen  G.  Gallagher,  B.E.,  County  Wioklow. 

Joseph  Whitton,  B.E.,  B.A.,  County  Tyrone 
John  Moran,  B.E.,  -B.A,  County  Tyrone 
Frederick  W.  Moon,  B.E.,  Gounty  Tyrone 
William  Stuart,  B.E.,  County  Tyrone. 

Other  Appointments  in  England  and  Ireland. 
Thomas  A.  Hall  B.E.,  B.A.,  A.M.T.O.H,  Evident 
laipneoi  on  Bn>  -Galway  -and  Clifden ; Bngirreer-m- 
Giuef  of  the  -Oai-ndonaglr  Bytenaion  of  the  London- 
deny,  an, d Lough  Swilly  Railway. 

John  Fisher  M E.,  Contractor  for  the  dairemorris  and 
Uoilooney  Railway,  and  other  large  works  in  Ireland. 
MC  hynBe’  Deputy  Inspecto-r-General, 

WS?";3  to  the  Harbour 

Board,  and  Urban  Council  of  Galway. 

(L-danT)’  Lynam’  M'E'>  Inspector  of  Board  of  Works 

j0philS^7’  '»'n’T  .Juniop  ^low  in  Natural 

: m.tihe  employment  of  the  Bel- 
fast  Corporation  .Electric  Department 
Joseph  Malkgh,  B.E.,  B.A.,  A.M.TO.E.  fEntr ) 
Resident  Engineer,  Downpatrick  Water  Works  • Re! 
wtw  En^n^r>  K'lIkeel  Harbour  Works  ; Revising 
Taluer  and  Surveyor  of  the  General  Valuation  and 
•Boundary  Survey  (Ireland).  nation  and 

Patrick  J.  Prendergast,  A.M.T.O.E.  (Eng.)  Assistant 
Eugneor  for  »„  ye„.  on  lhe 

M.U.,  Eesid.nt  ntfrw, 

p5u?  s^STb.e  *|  ®»»a- 

Norths  Unitary 

^MrotT&SST  " •— «* 

of  the  Ringsend  Electric  Power  Station.  “ ChargG  ' 


Richard  Howley,  Dep.  Eng.,  A.M.T.C.E  (Ena\  n 
sident  Engineer  on  the  Lynton  and  Barnstaple jun 
way  ; Chief  Executive  Constructional  Engineer  tott 
British  Electric  Traction  Company,  S 10  *“* 
Andrew  H.  M‘Lean,  -B.K,  Assistant  -Inspector 
bile  Oongested  Districts  Board  of  Ireland  U:  i " 
- **“«•  Oarmioliasl,  B.E  B.A.,  Eosident  vn 

* Graving  -Ducks  on  the  K* 

Arthur  A.  Hall,  B.E.,  B.A.,  Readmit  -hrhwi  11  n 
Oonstraetion  ol  tho  OamHouagh  Eskmsion  If  A 
Londonderry  and  Lough-  Swilly  Bailway  (ImllJv 
Beartoit  Engineer  on  Hie  Electric  Trail, Xtok- 

Frederiok  IV.  Moon,  B.E.,  on.  the  staff  of  tho  Tore. 

- and  North  Eastern  BsilVay 
Wjllian.  M-Burden,  presented  with  a Commission  in  a, 
Itoyal  ArtiUiy  on  tiro  -recommendation  of  the  Saw. 
of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland 
R^er*,J-  Kmwm,  B.E.,  B.A.,  M.I.C.E.,  (Irekrwb 
Resident  Engineer  on  the  Galway  and  OUflden  Rai  - 
way  (Ireland) ; Engineer  to  the  Rural  and  District 
Councils,  Galway. 

William  Walker-,  B.E.,  B.A.,  Rsidemt  Engineer  on  th 
“•  L”d“do'>T  - Lo«gi. 

G^rge  B?dd'ny-  HE.,  RA.,  Resident  Engineer  on 
, Bnsto1  Water  Works,  under  Mr.  Baldwin 
Wortlring  ll°W  ‘oarry,irig  ,out  Sfelwarage  Works  -at 

Jamos  R.  Moon,  B.E.,  Chief  Meclianical  Engineer  for 
several  years  in  Eason  & Anderson’s  Factory;  now 
employefd  in)  Woolwich  Arsenal. 

Ja®esc£:  Pearson-  B.E.,  B.A.,  Assistant  Engineer  on 
the  Strabane  to  Londonderry  Extension  of  the  Done- 
gal Railway  ; Resident  Engineer  on  the  Carndonagh 
Extension  of  the  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly 
.KAUway  (Ireland).  • J 

Francis  B E,  B.A.,  Resident  Engineer  on 

Reclamation  Works  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Shannon ; 
WorkT  Oom^ny811*^116  Director  of  fcLo  Reclamation 
T1LimcriSr  EflSehlgrave>  Engineer,  practising  in 

A(-f«h“^„db4.  the  “1>lw*  »f 

W(llManJIatley’  Besiden't  ^Sinoer,  Killala  Drainage 

Arthur  Heron,  Engineer  to  tlie  Sligo  'District  Council. 
Patnck  Hayes,  B.E.,  qualified  for  a County  Surveyor- 
at  present  doing  duty  for  County  Surveyors  on 

Engineering  Department,  India. 

BY  COMPETITION. 

% ^ .0dling-  M'K->  C.S.I.  (Horn),  M.I.C.E. ; 

P OvT  ^gl?eGr1,a,njd  Secretary  to  the  Government 
public  Works  Departmeait ; Member  of  the  Legis- 
urUnCll’o?,W-  ProviT,ces  anrl  Oudli,  India. 

Raoliard  D.  Falkiner,  M.E.  B A 
William  Hughes,  M.E.,  B.A  " 

Hugli  M’Kinmey,  M.E. 

Richard  J.  Woods,  M E. 

Walter  H.  Nightingale,  M.E. 

William  P.  Lynam,  M.E 

wm£“sr  “ <"** 

•I ohn  M'Kelvey. 

Brian  Cohen. 

John  Burke. 

Thomas  O’Flynn, 
diaries  Alexander. 

William,  E.  IVAxcy  (Forest  Departmsmt). 

,<Tel®S“P'>  Department). 

-r  i T ■ Hoo'ley  M.E. , B.A.  (Telegraph  Department). 
John  J.  Flynn  (Telegnjl,  Depito-ett). 


Other  Departments  in  India. 

William  King,  B.A.,  D.Sc.  ( Honoris  Causa),  Deputy 
Superirriendent,  Geological  Survey.  h 

Dq^rtSent  ^"3’  appointraeal*  » the  Geological 
Apartment0”8’  Exeoutiye  En8ineer,  Public  Works  De- 
^Work^Pm^aS)  ^ E’’  ■^as’stnnt  Engineer  on  Railway 
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Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Henry  Deane,  M.A.,  Engineer-in-Ohief  of  Bail  ways 
under  the  Government,  Victoria. 

George  A.  H.  Rowney,  B.E.,  B.A.,  Engineer,  Public 
Works,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Robert  A.  Heron,  B.E.,  Mining  and  Geological  Engi- 
neer under  the  Government,  Victoria. 

Arthur  Moon,  Engineer,  Public  Works  Department, 
West  Australia. 

Robert  Lightbody,  B.E.,  Engineer  under  the  Govern- 
ment, New  South  Wales. 

William  Saunderson,  Railway  Engineer  under  the  Hal- 
comb Corporation,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Thomas  Kirwan  Persse,  Under  Secretary  to  the  Sur- 
veyor General  of  Queensland. 


America. 

John  Oram,  M.E.,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Science 
and  Engineering,  King’s  College  University,  Wind- 
sor, Nova  Scotia. 

Alfred  Allman,  on  the  Engineering  Staff  of  the  “ Al- 
goma  Central  and  Hudson  Bay  Railway  Company,” 
Canada., 

Daniel  E.  Oonldon,  M.E.,  Engineer  on  Railway  Works, 
St.  Louis,  United  States. 

Peter  J.  Gill,  Assistant  Engineer  on  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  Railway,  Salt  Lake  City,  United  States. 


Atwell  Thompson,  B.E.,  B.A.,  Chief  Engineer  for  the 
National  and  Military  ;Parks,  'Board  of  Works, 
Washington. 

William  G.  E.  Maunsell,  Engineer  on  Railway  Works. 
Spokaul,  Washington. 

Samuel  Long,  employed  on  the  'Banteer  and  Kanturk 
Railway  (Ireland),  and  subsequently  in  Uruguay,  S. 
America. 

James  Martin,  B.E.,  Surveyorship,  Demerara,  S. 
America. 

South  Africa. 

David  Wilson,  B.E.,  B.A.,  Assistant  Engineer  to  the 
Engineer-in-Ohief  of  the  Natal  Government  Railways. 

Richard  A.  Loverton,  B.E.,  A.M.T.O.E.  (Eng.),  Resi- 
dent Engineer  on  the  construction  of  this  Limerick  and 
Kerry  Railway ; Government  Surveyor  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Pretoria,  Transvaal ; Engineer  and  Manager 
of  the  Clever  Mining  Estate,  Lyldenburgh,  where  he 
constructed  extensive  Electric  Plant. 

Rol>erfc  J.  Hallidy,  B.E.,  B.A.,  Assistant  Engineer  on 
the  Bunerana  and  Carndonagh  Railway  (Ireland) ; 
Resident  Engineer,  Rather  Valley  Light  Railway 
(England) ; Engineer  on  the  Torquah  and  Kumasi 
Railway,  Sekonde,  Gold  Coast- 

Robert  Pulton,  Engineer  on  the  Mashonaland  Railway. 

Martin  Thornton,  Engineer  under  the  Government  on 
Railway  Work,  Cape  Colony. 

William  Stuart,  03. E.,  M.S.I.,  Town  Surveyorship, 
Cape  Colony. 


DoccMiorrs, 
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(6.) 


Examinations  in  Law  passed  by  Students  of  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  in  the  Queen’s  and 
Royal  Universities. 


(See  the  evidence  of 


1852.  G.  T.  Mahon,  Diploma  in  Elementary  Law. 
Dominick  D.  Ryan,  Diploma  in  Elementary  Law, 

with  Honours  and  Exhibition  of  £15. 

1853.  Christopher  Marceet  Kano,  'Diploma  in  Ele- 

mentary Law,  with  Honours,  Gold  Medal,  aud 
Exhibition  of  £10. 

1855.  Wiliam  Mason,  Diploma  in  Elementary  Law. 

1856.  Timothy  O’Brien  Feeley,  Diploma  in  Elementary 

Law,  with  Gold  Medal  and  Exhibition  of  £10. 

1857.  T.  O’B.  Feeley,  Degree  of  LL.IB.,  with  Medal  and 

Exhibition  of  £10. 

J.  D.  Parker,  Degree  of  LL.R. 

0.  Hooper,  Diploma  in  Elemientary  Law,  with 
Medal  and  Exhibition  of  £10. 

1858.  0.  Hooper,  Degree  of  LL.B.,  witlh  First  Honours 

and  Medal,  Prize  of  £10. 

1861.  C.  Hooper,  Degree  of  LL.D. 

John  Munroe,  Diploma  in  Elementary  Law , First 
Honours. 

1862.  John  Munroe,  Degree  of  LL.B.,  with  First  Class 

Honours. 

1864.  James  D.  Parker,  Degree  of  LL.D., 

John  Atkinson,  Diploma  in  Elementary  Law, 
with.  First  Class  Honours. 

1865.  John  Atkinson,  Degree  of  LL.B.,  with  First  Class 

Honours. 

Flan  James  Keary,  Diploma  in  Elementary  Law. 
1668-  James  B.  Killem,  Degree  of  LL.iB.,  and  First 
Class  Honours. 

1869.  Robert  F.  M'Swinney,  Diploma  in  Elementary 

Law,  First  Class  Honours. 

1870.  Robert  F.  M'Swinney,  Degree  of  LL-iB.,  with. 

First  Class  Honours. 

Thomas  Maguire,  Degree  of  LL.'B.,  with  Third 
Cass  Honours. 

1873.  Henry  Wynne,  Degree  of  LL.'B.,  First  Class. 

R.  H.  Todd,  Degree  of  LL.B.,  Second  Class. 

1874.  Thomas  Mallear  Maguire,  Degree  of  LL.D. 

Joseph  R.  Shiel,  Degree  of  LL.B.,  with  First 

Cass  Honours. 

Jas.  Alex.  Rentoul,  Degree  of  LL.iB.,  with  Second 
•i  Class  Honours. 


r.  Anderson,  p.  130.) 

Year. 

1875.  James  Alex.  Rentoul,  Degree  of  LL.D. 

Robert  H.  Todd,  Degree  of  LL.D. 

Peter  O’Kinealy,  Degrej  of  LL.B.,  with  Second 
Class  Honours. 

1876.  John  Gordon,  Degree  of  LL.B.,  with  Second 

Class  Honours. 

1877.  Archibald  Smylie,  Degree  of  LL.D. 

Andrew  Reed,  Degree  of  LL.B.,  with  First 
Honours. 

1878.  Andrew  Reed,  Degree  of  LL.D. 

John  Moran,  Degree  of  LL.B.,  and  Second’ 
Honours. 

Thomas  Madill,  Degree  of  LL.B. 

1879.  Thomas  Madill,  Degree  of  LL.D. 

John  Moran,  Degree  of  LL.D. 

Andrew  Todd,  Degree  of  LL.D.,  with  First  Class 
Honours. 

George  A.  Hume,  Diploma  in  Elementary  Law, 
First  Class  Honours. 

1880.  Geo.  A.  Hume,  Degree  of  LL.B.,  with  First- 

Class  Honours. 


Royal  University. 

1882.  Mark  Molloy,  Degree  of  LL.'B. 

1883.  Mark  Mollov,  Degree  of  LL.D. 

1884.  Thomas  E.  Nelson,  Degree  of  LL.B.,  with  First 

Class  Honouis  and  Prize  of  £25. 

1886.  Thomas  E.  Nelson,  Degree  of  LL.D. 

John  R.  Moorhead,  Degree  of  LL.B.,  with  First 
Class  Honours  and  Prize  of  £50. 

1887.  William  Brown,  Degree  of  LL.B.,  with  First 

Class  Honours  and  Prize  of  £25. 

William  John  Millar,  Degree  of  LL.B.,  with  Se- 
cond Class  Honours. 

Joseph  Smith,  Degree  of  LL.B. 

1889.  Thomas  Buckley.  Degree  of  LL.B. 

1895.  Robert  M'llwaine,  Degree  of  LL.B. 

1897.  William  M'Gregor,  Degree  of  LL.B.,  with  Second 
Class  Honours  and  Exhibition  of  £21. 

1900.  William  M'Gregor,  Degree  of  LL.D. 

Note. — Since  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity, most  of  the  distinctions  in  Law  have  been  ob- 
tained by  students  privately  prepared. 
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(?•) 

Some  Positions  and  Distinctions  gained  by  former  Students  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and 
Law  of  Queen’s  College,  Galway. 

(See  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Anderson,  p.  150.) 


Alexander  Anderson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  President  of 
Queen’s  College,  Galway. 

Right  Hon.  John  Atkinson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  P.C.,  At- 
torney-General for  Ireland. 

J.  Barniville,  Sub-Inspector,  R.I.C.,  by  competition. 

William  H.  Brown,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law 
(Ireland). 

Patrick  W.  Connolly,  M.A.,  Civil  Service  of  Ceylon, 
Second  Place. 

Edward  Divers,  D.Sc.,  E.R.S.,  late  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry in  tthe  University  of  Tolcio,  Japan. 

Michael  Drummond,  M.A.,  'Bencher  of  King’s  Lins, 

1,  M.A.,  Inspector  of  National 


I.O. 


Charles  W. 

Schools. 

Thomas  Emerson,  B.A.,  Civil  Service  of  India,  by 
competition. 

William  G.  England,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law  (Ireland). 

Humphrey  Evatt,  B.A.,  Surveyor-General,  Sierra 
Leone. 

Michael  J.  Farrelly,  M.A.,  M.D.,  formerly  member 
of  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  ; late  Law  Adviser 
to  the  Transvaal  Government. 

Robert  L.  Foreman,  B.A.,  Civil  Service  of  India,  by 
competition. 

William  J.  Gannon,  M.A.,  late  Lecturer  and  Demon- 
strator of  Physics,  Owens  College,  Manchester ; 
Headmaster  of  the  Municipal  School  of  Science, 
Stafford ; Science  Inspector  to  the  Staffordshire 
County  Council. 

J.  Gordon,  LL.D.,  Bencher  of  King’s  Iruns,  K.C. 
M.P. 

John  H.  Harrison,  M.A.,  Civil  Sendee  of  India,  by 
competition. 

Gustavus  J.  0.  Hare,  M.A.,  Civil  Service  of  India,  by 
competition. 

Augustine  Henry,  M.A.,  Consular  Service  of  China. 

John  Henry,  M.A.,  B.E.,  Junior  Follow  of  Royal 
University  of  Ireland,  by  competition. 

William  E.  Henry,  M.A.,  President,  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege, St.  John’s,  N.iB. 

Patrick  J.  Hughes,  M.A.,  Consular  Service  of  China'. 

George  A.  Hume,  M.A.,  K.C. 

Patrick  Hurley,  M.A.,  Civil  Service  of  India,  by  com- 
petition. 

Robert  W.  I vers,  M.A.,  Ceylon  Civil  Service,  First 
Place ; Acting  Colonial  Secretary  for  Ceylon. 

James  Johnston,  B.A.,  Civil  Service  of  India  (Third 
Place). 

Patrick  K.  Joyce,  Headmaster, Royal  School,  Banagher. 

John  F.  Keenan,  B.A.,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry, 
Queen’s  College,  Galway. 

William  Kennedy,  M.A.,  University  Studentship  in 
Classics ; Fellowship  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

-Julian  King,  M. A.,  District  Judge,  Ceylon. 

“William  King,  B.A.,  D.Sc.,  Staff  of  Indian  Geological 
Survey. 

John  P.  Lewis,  M.A.,  Civil  Service  of  Ceylon,  by  com- 
petition. 

W.  Llewellyn  Lewis,  M.A.,  Judicial  Bench,  Trinidad. 

Joseph  D.  Lynam,  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  Ire- 
land. 

Frederick  W.  Lyons,  B.A.,  Inspector,  Imperial  Cus- 
toms, Swatow. 

Hon.  Colinan  P.  Macaulay,  M. A.,  Civil  Service  of  India, 
by  competition  ; Financial  Secretary,  Government  of 
Bengal. 

Robert  A.  M'Call,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Attorney-General  for 
Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Sir  Anthony  P.  MacDonnell,  M.A.,  D.Lit.  ( Honoris 
Causa),  K.C.S.I.,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  North-west 
Provinces  and  Oudh. 

John  A.  M'delland,  M.A.,  Junior  Fellowship  in  Royal 
University  ; Research  Degree,  Cambridge ; Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  University  College,  Dublin  ; 

Robert  MTlwaine,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Magistrate 
Salisburv,  British  South  Airica.  ’ 

Dominick  L.  M‘Dermott,  M.A.,  War  Office. 

Michael  M'Auliffe,  M.A.,  Civil  Service  of  Lidia  by 
competition.  ■ 

John  M'Kane,  M.A.,  late  Professor  of  Ehglish  Law 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 


George  Y.  M'Malion,  M.A.,  late  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages,  Royal  College,  Mauritius. 

Joseph  0.  M'Namara,  B.A.,  Inspector  of  National 
Schools,  by  competition. 

Robert  F.  M'Sweenev.  M.A.,  LL.D.,  First  Law  Stu- 
dentship. Inns  of  Court,  London. 

John  S.  Mahon,  M.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  l>v  com- 
petition (First  Place). 

Denis  Mangan,  'B. A.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Ireland  bv 
competition.  ’ 1 

W.  Maybin,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Belfast  Academy. 

William  J.  Millar,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  'District  Inspector 
R.I.O. 

William  S.  Mills,  M.A.,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry 
Queen’s  College,  Galway. 

Robert  J.  Mitchell.  M.A.,  late  Inspector  of  National 
Schools,  by  competition  ; formerly  Astronomical  As- 
sistant in  the  Observatory  of  the  Earl  of  Rosse. 

John  Monroe,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Law  Studentship,  Inns 
of  Court,  London  ; late  Judge  of  High  Court  of  Ire- 
land. 

John  Moran,  ST.A.,  LL.D.,  Inspector  of  National 
Schools,  by  competition,  now  Head  Inspector. 

William  Mulholland,  M.A.,  Barrington  Lecturer : K.C. 

, (Eng-)- 

Michael  Mu’-ally,  M.A.,  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

James  Mulligan,  M.A.,  B.L.,  Bencher  of  Gray’s  Inn. 

Peter  Newell,  B.  A.,  Inspector  of  'National  Schools. 

Bernard  G.  Norton,  B.A.,  kite  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court,  British  Guiana. 

Thomas  P.  O’Connor,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Charles  J.  O'Donnell,  M.A.,  Civil  Service  of  India,  by 
competition. 

- Francis  Hugh  O'Doimell,  M.A.,  late  M.P. 

Thomas  O’Hara,  M.A.,  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

James  O’Kinealv,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Honoris  Causa,  CTivil 
Service  of  India,  by  competition. 

Peter  O’Kinealy,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Barrister-at-Law  (India). 

Charles  Oldham,  Civil  Service  of  India,  by  competition. 

George  F.  O’Neill,  M.A.,  Inspector  of  National  Schools, 
by  competition. 

Sir  Andrew  Reed,  LL.D.,  K.O.'B.,  late  Inspector- 
General,  R.1.0. 

John  Reid,  Civil  Service  of  India,  by  competition. 

John  H.  Richardson,  B.A.,  late  Librarian,  Queen’s 
College,  Galway. 

James  A.  Rentoul,  LL.D.,  K.C.  (Eng.),  Judge  of  City 
of  London  Court. 

Hugh  Ryan,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  Catholic  University  School  of  Medicine  ; F.R.U.L 

Robert  J.  Semple,  M.A.,  Studentship  in  Royal  Univer- 
sity. 

Edmond  de  la  Garde  Sharkey,  M.A.,  Civil  Service  of 
Inidia,  by  competition. 

Thomas  Skilling,  Dip.  Agric.,  Director  of  Model  Farm,' 
Royal  Park,  Melbourne. 

Archibald  Smylie,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  B.L.  (Australia) 

Thomas  Stuart,  M.A.,  Demonstrator  of  Physics,  Queen's 
College,  Galway. 

George  Thompson,  B.A.,  Master,  Doveton  College, 
Calcutta, 

Sir  Henry  Thynne,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  C.B.,  late  Deputy 
Inspector,  R.I.O. 

Andrew  Todd.  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Barrister-at-Law  (Ire- 
land). 

Andrew  J.  Walker,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  Chemistry 
Department,  Derby  Technical  College. 

Thomas  Walsh,  B.A.,  Robert  Platt  Physiological  Be- 
search  Scholarship,  Owens  College,  Manchester. 

Walter  A.  Wafts,  M.A.,  late  Professor,  Training  Col- 
lege, Toronto. 

Sir  Raymond  West,  LL.D.,  K.O.I.E.,  late  Judge  of 
High  Court  of  Bombay,  Lecturer  in  Indian  Law, 
Cambridge  University. 

Thomas  W.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Civil  Service  of  India,  hy 
competition. 

John  E.  Woods,  M.A.,  Inspector  of  'National  Schools. 

James  Wamock,  B.A.,  Demonstrator  of  Physics, 
Queen’s  College,  Galway. 
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Students  of  Queen  s College,  Galway,  who  have  Graduated  with  Honours  in  Medicine  in 
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(See  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Andeeson,  p.  130.) 
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1856.  Moorehead,  John,  First  Honours. 

1857.  Mapother,  E.  D.,  First  Honours. 

Colahan,  J.,  Second  Honours. 

1859.  O’Flaherty,  T.  A.  (Belfast  and  Galway),  First 

Honours. 

1860.  Climo,  Wm.  H.,  Third  Honours. 

Divers,  E.,  Third  Honours. 

1861.  Hutchison,  James,.  Second  Honours. 

Burke,  John  R.,  Third  Honours. 

Moore,  J.  H.,  Fourth  Honours. 

Stoney,  J.  H.  L.,  Fourth  Honours. 

1862.  Carpenter,  W.,  First  Honours. 

Daxon,  Wm.,  Second  Honours. 

White,  T.  R.,  Second  Honours. 

1863.  Corley,  Anthony,  First  Honours. 

Evatt,  G.  J.  H.,  Third  Honours. 

1864.  Duffy,  F.,  Second  Honours. 

1865.  De  Zouclie,  I.,  Second  Honours. 

1869.  M'Donnell,  J.  O’M..  Third  Honours. 

O’Brien,  Daniel,  Third  Honours. 

1871.  Fye,  J.  P.,  First  Honours. 

1873.  Macaulay,  R.,  Second  Honours. 

Walsh,  M.,  Second  Honours. 

White,  M.,  Third  Honours. 

1874.  Freyer,  P.  J.,  First  Honours. 

Henry,  J.,  Second  Honours. 

1875.  Lynham,  J.  I.,  First  Honours. 

1877.  Allen,  W.,  First  Honours. 

1878.  Maybury,  I.,  First  Honours. 

1879.  White,  Sinclair,  First  Honours. 

M’Namara,  J.  W.  N.,  Second  Honours. 

1880.  Haclcett,  R.  J.,  Second  Honours. 

Shore,  R.,  Second  Honours. 

Haslam,  G.,  Second  Honours. 

1881.  M'Loughlin,  F.,  Second  Honours. 


Honours  with  the  Degree  of  M.B. 

Year. 

1882.  Wise,  C.  H.,  First  Honours. 

1883.  Thompson,  W.  H.,  First  Honours. 

1884.  Macnamara,  R.  J.,  First  Honours. 

1885.  Mahon,  R.  B.,  First  Honours. 

1887.  Stewart,  J.,  Second  Honours. 

With  Degrees  of  M.B. , B.Ch.,  and  B-A.O. 

1890.  Steen,  J.  R.,  Second  Honours. 

Honours  with  Degree  of  M.Ch. 

1886.  Eagleton,  J.  S.,  First  Honours. 

1887.  Stewart,  J.,  First  Honours. 

M'Elwee,  J.,  Second  Honours. 

Honours  with  Degree  of  M.A.  O. 

1886.  Livingstone,  J.  L.,  Second  Honours. 

1887.  Waters,  E.  W.,  Second  Honours. 

Degree  of  M.D.,  Boyal  University. 

1895.  Eldon,  Joseph. 

1897.  Coleman,  James,  Gold  Medal. 

Travelling  Medical  Scholarships,  Boyal  University. 

1889.  Stewart,  Joseph,  M.B. 

1890.  Steen,  James  R.,  M.B. 

1894.  Allen,  Robert,  M.B.,  Student  in  Pathology,  1900. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  University,  only 
Five  Travelling  Scholarships  have  been  awarded. 


9.) 

Students  of  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  who  have  obtained  Medical  Degrees  or  Licences  to 
Practise. 


(See  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Amdbbson,  p.  130.) 


Adams,  Archibald,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  1872,  Indian 
Medical  Service. 

Adair,  James,  M.D.,  1861,  Queen’s  University,  Ire- 
land. 

. Anderson,  Edward,  M.D.,  1867,  Queen’s  University, 
Ireland.  _. 

Agnew,  Samuel,  M.D.,  1871;  M.Ch.,  1872;  Dip. 
Obs.,  1872,  Queen’s  University,  Ireland. 

Ambrose.  Daniel,  M.D.,  1865,  Queen's  University, 
Ireland.  . 

Armstrong,  Thomas  M.,  M.D.,  1869,  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity, Ireland.  . 

Adams,  Archibald,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  1872,  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity, Ireland. 

Allen,  Alfred,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  Dip.  Obs.,  1876,  Queen’s 
University,  Ireland. 

Allen,  William,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  D.O.,  1872,  Queen’s 
University,  Ireland ; Late  Demonstrator  of  Ana- 
tomy, Glasgow. 

Atkinson,  Hugh  C.  M.,  M.D.,  1876;  M.Ch.,  1880, 
Queen’s  University  Ireland. 

Atkinson,  William,  M.D.,  1879,  Queen’s  University, 

. ' Ireland. 

Atock,  Henry  M.,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  1882  ; B.A.O.,  1889, 
Royal  University,  Ireland. 

Atock,  Arthur,  M.D.,  1885;  M.Ch.,  1886;  B.A.O., 
1898,  Royal  University,  Ireland. 

Axford,  Walter  (Navy  .Medical  Service),  L.R.C.P., 
L.R.C.S.  1885,  Ed.  ; L.F;P.S.,  1885,  Glasgow. 

Abemethy,  William  R.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  1893, 
Ed.  ; L.F.P.S.,  1893;  Glasgow. 

Adams,  John  A.,  M.B...  B.Ch.,. B.A.O.,  1890,  Royal 
University,  Ireland.  . " 

Andrews,  John  (Navy  Medical  Service),  M.D.,  M.Ch., 

■ 1883,  Royal  University,  Ireland. 


Allen,  Robert,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  B.A.O.,  1893,  Royal 
University,  Ireland  ; Fellow,  1898,  Royal  College, 
Surgeons,  Ireland  ; Travelling  Medical  Scholar  and 
Studentship,  Pathology,  R.U.I. 

Anderson,  Joseph  G.,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  B.A.O.,  1901, 
Royal  University,  Ireland. 

Bournes,  William  H.,  M.D.,  1859,  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity, Ireland. 

Burke,  Martin  J. , M.D.,  1859,  Queen’s  University, 
Ireland. 

Burke,  John  Richard  (Navy  Medical  Service),  M.D., 
1861,  Queen’s  University ; L.R.C.S.,  1862,  Edin. 

Breen,  Michael,  M.D.,  1861,  Queen’s  University,  Ire- 
land. 

Buchanan,  Leonard,  M.D.,  1861,  Queen’s  University, 
Ireland. 

Blacton,  Thomas  W.,  L.F.P.S.,  1868,  Glasgow. 

Barclay,  Thomas,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  1862,  Glasgow. 

Burke,  John  R.,  M.D.,  1861,  Queen’s  University, 
Ireland ; Army  Medical  Service. 

Brodie,  James  R.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  1864,  Edin- 
burgh ; Army  Medical  Service. 

Baldwin,  Henry,  M.D.,  1866.  Queen’s  University, 
Ireland';  M.R.C.S.,  England,  1867. 

Brounlow,  Thos.  D.,  M.D.,  1863,  Staff  Surgeon. 

Butler,  Nicholas  J.,  L.R.C.P.,  1864,  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  Ireland;  L.R.C.S.,  1844,  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  Ireland. 

Boyd,  John  -S.,  L.R.C.P., ;; L.R.C.S.,  1866,  Edin- 
burgh. 

•Brown,  Andrew,  M.D.,  1864,  Queen’s  University, 
Ireland. 

Burke,  Michael  J.,  M.D.,  1867,  Queen’s  University. 

- .Ireland;  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  Edinburgh,  1867. 
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Fee,  William  G.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  1898,  Edin- 
burgh ; L.F.P.S.,  1898,  Glasgow. 

Fairbank,  Henry  S.,  L.R.C.P.  and  L.M.,  1885,  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  Ireland  ; M.B.,  M.Ch.,  1884, 
Edinburgh. 

Foley,  Thomas  H.,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  B.A.O.,  1890,  Royal 
University,  Ireland. 

Gore,  Albert  A.,  M.D.,  1860,  Queen's  University, 
Ireland  ; Surgeon  Major,  A.M.S. 

Gouldsberry,  Valerius,  M.D.,  1862,  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity, Ireland;  C.M.G.,  A.M.S. 

Grealy,  John,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  1865,  Edinburgh. 

Gorham,  Anthony  (Fleet  Surgeon,  R.N.),  M.D.,  1866, 
Queen’s  University,  Ireland. 

Given,  Kilpatrick  G.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  1869, 
Edinburgh. 

Grealy,  Francis,  L.R.C.P.,  1866,  Edinburgh, 

M.R.C.S.,  1865,  England. 

Greenway,  Alfred  G.,  M.D.,  1870,  Queen’s  University, 
Ireland;  M.Ch.,  1895  ; M.A.O.,  1897,  Royal  Uni- 
versity, Ireland  ; House  Physician,  General  Hospi- 
tal, Birmingham. 

Glissan,  Benjamin  J.,  L.R.C.P.,  1871 ; Edinburgh  ; 

L. F.P.S.,  1871,  Glasgow. 

Grew,  Francis,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  1875,  Edinburgh. 

Gowland,  George  H.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  1874,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Gillespie,  Michael,  M.D.,  1872,  M.Ch.,  Dip.  Obs., 
1873,  Queen’s  University,  Ireland. 

Gormley,  Joseph  A.,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  1873,  Queens 
University,  Ireland  ; A.M.S. 

Gorham,  Patrick  C.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  1874,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Grey,  John,  L.R.C.P.,  1879,  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, Ireland  ; L.R.C.P.,  1881,  Edinburgh. 

Grealy,  Nicholas  B.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  1875,  Edin- 

Gordon,  John  J.,  L.R.O.P,  L.R.C.S.,  1878,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Gorham,  James  J.,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  Dip.  Obs.,  1875, 
Queen’s  University,  Ireland. 

Geoghegan,  Francis  M.,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  Dip.  Obs., 
1876,  Queen's  University,  Ireland. 

Geoghegan,  Alfred,  M.D.,  1878;  M.Ch.,  1870, 
Queen’s  University,  Ireland. 

Gunning,  James,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  1882,  Edin- 
burgh. , 

Garry,  Thomas  G.,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  Dip.  Obs.,  1883; 

M. A.O.,  1886,  Royal  University,  Ireland. 

Griffith,  Patrick  G.,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  1894,  Royal  Uni- 
versity, Ireland  ; L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  1884 ; 

D.P.H.,  Camb.  1895,  England. 

Gibson,  William  B.,  M.D.,  1881,  Queen’s  University, 
Ireland  ; M.Ch.,  1882,  Royal  University,  Ireland. 

Graham,  George  R.  M.,  L.R.C.P.  and  L.M.,  1884, 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Ireland. 

Glynn,  John,  M.D.,  1883,  Royal  University,  Ireland. 

Garry,  William  A.,  L.R.O.P.,  and  L.M.,  1889,  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  Ireland ; L.R.C.S.,  and 

L.M.,  1889,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland. 

Greer,  William  J.,  L.R.C.P.  and  L.M.,  1891,  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  Ireland ; L.R.C.S.,  and 

L.M.,  1891 ; F.R.O.S.,  1895,  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, Ireland. 

Geoghegan,  Herbert,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  1896,  M.D.,  1898, 
Dublin. 

Gregory,  William  J.,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  B.A.O.,  1889, 
Royal  University,  Ireland. 

Glynn,  Patrick  D.,  L.R.C.P.,  and  L.M.,  1897,  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  Ireland ; L.R.C.S.,  and 

L.M.,  1897,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland. 

Graham,  George,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  B.A.O.,  1900,  Royal 
University,  Ireland. 

Gilmore,  Owen,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  1893,  Edin- 

burgh, L.F.P.S..  1893,  Glasgow. 

Hearn,  John  H.  (Army  Medical  Service),  L.F.P.S., 
1854,  Glasgow. 

Hinds,  William  R.  G.,  M.D.,  1863,  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity, Ireland ; Surgeon  Major,  A.M.S. 

Hooper,  Robert,  M.D.,  1861,  Queen’s  University,  Ire- 
land. 

Hutchinson,  James,  M.D.,  1861,  Queen’s  University, 
Ireland ; A.M.S.  , 

Holmes,  Arthur  P.,  M.D.,  1859,  Queen’s  University, 
Ireland. 

Hughes,  John  H.,  M.D.,  1863,  Queen’s  University, 
Ireland  ; Surgeon  Major,  A.M.S. 

Holmes,  Robert  A.  K.,  M.D.,  1870,  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity, Ireland  ; I.M.S. 

Hanrahan,  James  J.,  M.D.,  1864,  Queen's  University, 
Ireland ; A.M.S.  . 

Howard,  Richard,  L.A.H.,  1869,  Dublin. 


Hunter,  Christopher,  L.R.C.P!,  L.R.CS  itm 
Edinburgh.  ' ’’  lSU> 

Hegarty,  John,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  1872,  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity, Ireland. 

Hill,  John,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  1872,  Edinburgh 
Huclcman,  William,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  1872,  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity, Ireland. 

Hamilton,  James,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  Dip.  Obs.  1875 
Queen’s  University,  Ireland.  ’ ' 

Huggard,  William,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  1875,  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity, Ireland  ; M.R.C.P.,  1886  ; F.R.C.P.,  1898 
London.  ’ ' 

Holland,  Joseph  J.,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  Dip.  Obs.  1872, 
Queen’s  University,  Ireland.  ^ 

Hopper,  Arthur  (M.D.,  St.  Andrew’s  University 
1894),  M.R.C.S.,  1872,  England;  L.R.O.P.,  1873 
London. 


Harrington,  Denis,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  Dip.  Obs.  1877 
Queen’s  University,  Ireland.  ' 

Hynes,  William,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  1879,  Edin- 

Hayes,  John  S.,  M.D.,  1875,  Queen’s  University,  Ire- 
land ; L.R.C.S.,  1875,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Ireland. 

Henderson,  Samuel  D.,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  1882,  Royal 
University,  Ireland. 

Heuston,  Francis  T.,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  1878,  Queen's 
University,  Ireland;  L.R.O.S.,  and  L.M.,  1877; 
F.R.C.S.,  1883,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland. 

Hanly,  Edward,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  1879,  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity, Ireland. 

Hickman,  James  (Army  Medical  Service),  L.R.C.P., 
L.R.C.S.,  1880,  Edinburgh. 

Haslam,  George,  M.D.,  1880,  Queen’s  University. 
Ireland. 

Henry,  Augustine  (Consular  Medical  Service, . Ohiha), 
B.A.,  1877  ; M.A.,  1878,  Queen’s  University,  Ire- 
land. 

Harpur,  Henry,  M.D.,  1881,  Queen’s  University, 
Ireland  ; L.F.P.S.,  1882,  Glasgow. 

Horken,  Peter  J.,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  1884,  Royal  Uni- 
versity, Ireland. 

Hood,  James  C.,  M.D.,  1883;  M.Ch.,  1884,  Royal 
University,  Ireland. 

Hall,  Charles  B.,  M.D.,  1878;  M.Ch.,  1830,  Queen’s 
University,  Ireland. 

Holmes,  Nathaniel  W.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  1878, 
Edinburgh. 

Hanly,  Thomas  F.,  L.R.O.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  and  L.M., 
1884,  Edinburgh. 

Hackett,  Robert,  J.  D.,  M.D.,  M.  Oh.,  1880,  Queen’s 
University,  Ireland  ; A.M.S. 

Hickman,  Arthur,  M.D.,  1880,  Queen's  University, 
Ireland  ; A.M.S. 

Hickman,  William,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  1872,  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity. 

Hearne,  Edward  C.,  L.R.O.P.,  and  L.R.O.S.,  1884, 
Edinburgh. 

Henderson,  Robert  W.,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  1883,  Royal 
University,  Ireland. 

Hanly,  John  J.,  L.R.C.P.,  and  L.R.O.S.,  1884,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Hannon,  Michael,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.O.S.,  Edinburgh; 
L.F.P.S.,  1887,  Glasgow. 

Hartigan,  Thomas  J.  P.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.O.S.,  1883, 
Edinburgh,  F.R.C.S.,  1899,  England. 

Hogg,  Thomas  S.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.O.S.,  1888,  Edin- 
burgh ; L.F.P.S.,  1888,  Glasgow. 

Harlcin,  James  C.,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  B.A.O.,  1889, 
Royai  University,  Ireland 

Hogan,  Eugene  F.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.O.S.,  1887,  Edin- 
burgh; L.F.P.S.,  1887,  Glasgow. 

Hamilton,  James,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  B.A.O.,  1889,  Royal 
University,  Ireland. 

Heneghan,  Patrick  J.,  L.R.C.S.  and  L.M.,  1891, 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland  ; L.A.H.,  1891, 

Howard,  Thomas,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  1893,  Royal  Uni- 
versity, Ireland. 

Hamilton,  Samuel,  M.B.,  B.Ch..,  B.A.O.,  1891, 
Royal  University,  Ireland.  , 

Heaney,  James  H.,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  B.A.O.,  1890,  Royal 
University,  Ireland.  , 

Hegan,  Edwin,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  B.A.O.,  1891,  Royal 
University,  Ireland. 

Hewitt,  David  W.,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  1895,  Royal  Uni- 
versity, Ireland. 

Hynes,  Mortimer,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  1895,  Royal  Univer- 
sity, Ireland. 

Henry,  Moses,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  B.A.O.,  1897,  Royal 
University,  Ireland. 
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Hewitt,  Alfred  J.  (Naval  Medical  Service),  L.R.C.P., 
L.R.C.S.,  1899,  Edinburgh ; L.F.P.S.,  1899, 
Glasgow. 

Hynes,  Michael,  L.R.C.P.,  and  L.M.,  1899,  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  Ireland  ; L.R.C.S.,  and  L.M., 
1899,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland. 

Ireland,  Arthur,  M.D.,  1861,  Queen's  University, 
Ireland. 

Ireland,  Richard,  L.R.C.P.,  1866,  Royal  College  of 
Physicians ; M.R.C.S.,  1860,  England. 

Ireland,  Edward,  M.R.C.S.,  1866,  England  ; L.S.A., 
1866,  London. 

Irwin,  William  S.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  1883,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Joynt,  Christopher,  M.D.,  1855,  Queen’s  University, 
Ireland  ; Brigade  Surgeon,  Bombay. 

Jackson,  Burton,  M.D.,  1862,  Queen’s  University, 
Ireland. 

Johnston,  John,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  1865,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Jennings,  Ulick  A.,  M.D.,  M.Cli.,  1865,  Queen’s 
University,  Ireland  ; A.M.S. 

Joynt,  Edward,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  1870,  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity, Ireland  ; Surgeon  Major,  A.M.S. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  1870,  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, Ireland. 

Johnson,  William  E.,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  1870,  Queen’s 
University,  Ireland  ; I.N.S. 

Johnson,  Samuel  Wm.,  M.D.,  1881,  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity, Ireland. 

Jackson,  Mark,  M.D.,  1882,  Royal  University,  Ire- 
land. 


Johnson,  Alexander  M.,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  1883,  Royal 
University,  Ireland. 

Joyce,  Patrick  K.,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  B.A.O.,  1893,  Royal 
University,  Ireland. 

Jackson,  Joseph  B.,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  1883,  Royal  Uni- 
versity, Ireland. 

Jennings,  Michael,  M.D.,  1881,  Queen’s  University ; 
M.Ch.,  1885,  Royal  University,  Ireland ; Surgeon 
Major,  A.M.S. 

Jacquet,  J.  Lewis,  M.D.,  1881,  Queen’s  University, 
Ireland. 

Kelly,  Patrick  J.,  M.D.,  1857,  Queen’s  University, 
Ireland. 

Killery,  St.  John  (Army  Staff,  Assistant  Surgeon), 
M.R.C.S.,  1858,  England ; Surgeon  Major,  A.M.S. 

Kane,  Thomas  J.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  1865,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Kearney,  Ambrose  B.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.O.S.,  1867, 
Edinburgh. 

Killen,  John  M.,  M.D.,  1870,  Queen’s  University, 
Ireland. 

Kelly,  James  E.,  L.R.C.P.,  and  L.M.,  1876,  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  Ireland ; L.R.C.S.,  1868, 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Ireland. 

Keys,  Robert  A.,  L.R.C.P.,  1871,  F.R.C.S.,  1874, 
Edinburgh. 

Kingston,  William  Y.,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  Dip.  Obs.,  1873, 
Queen’B  University,  Ireland. 

Knight,  William  R.,  M.D.,  1881,  Queen's  University, 
Ireland  ; M.Ch.,  1885,  Royal  University,  Ireland  ; 
L.M.,  1885,  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Ireland. 

Kean,  Thomas,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  1884,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Kirwan,  William  P.,  L.R.O.S.,  1876,  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  Ireland. 

Keogh,  Alfred,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  Dip.  Obs.,  1878, 
Queen’s  University,  Ireland ; M.A.O.,  1892,  Royal 
University,  Ireland. 

Kennedy,  John,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  Dip.  Obs.,  1881, 
Queen’s  University,  Ireland. 

Keers,  Samuel  B.,  L.R.O.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  1884,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Kenny,  John  D.,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  1884,  Royal  Uni- 
versity, Ireland. 

Kirwan,  William,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  1882,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Kane,  Robert  E.,  L.R.G.P.,  L.R.O.S.,  1886,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Kelly,  Michael,  M.D.,  1882;  M.Ch.,  Dip.  Obs.,  1883, 
Royal  University,  Ireland. 

Kelly,  Thomas  B.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  1891; 
F.R.O.S.,  1895,  Edinburgh ; L.F.P.S.,  1891, 

Glasgow. 

Keegan,  James  M.,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  B.A.O.,  1890, 
Royal  University,  Ireland. 

Kirwan,  James  St.  L.,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  1896,  Royal 
University,  Ireland. 

Kidd,  Charles,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  1900,  Royal  University, 
Ireland. 


Keenan,  John  F.,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  1897,  Royal  Uni-  documents 
versity,  Ireland.  XXIV 

Keogh,  William  M.,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  B.A.O.,  1901,  — ' 

Royal  University,  Ireland. 

Kerans,  George  C.  L.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.M.,  1899,  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  Ireland ; L.R.C.S.,  L.M., 

1899,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland ; A.M.  S. 

Lestrange,  Edward,  M.D.,  1856,  Queen’s  University, 

Ireland  ; A.M.S. 

Lupton,  John  W.,  L.F.P.S.,  1863,  Glasgow. 

Lawson,  Henry,  M.D.,  1860,  Queen’s  University, 
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University,  Ireland. 

Wenyon,  Charles,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  Queen’s  University, 

Ireland. 

Williams,  J.  O’B.,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  1877,  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity, Ireland. 

Waters,  George  A.,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  1884,  Royal  Uni- 
versity, Ireland. 

Waters,  Eaton  W.,  M.B.,  M.Ch.,  1886;  M.A.O., 

1887,  Royal  University,  Ireland. 

Whiriskey,  Patrick,  D.,  M.B.,  M.Ch.,  (Edin.  Univ.), 

1889. 

Torke,  Christopher  F.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.M.,  1868,  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  Ireland;  L.R.C.S.,  1855, 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland. 

Young,  James,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  1895,  Edin- 
burgh; L.F.P.S.,  1896,  Glasgow. 
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It  is  thus  plain  that  the  Galway  Law  School  suffers 
from  all  the  evils  that  have  affected  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  College,  and  has  besides  to  meet  difficul- 
ties peculiar  to  itself.  Unlike  the  Medical  School,  its 
students  obtain  hardly  any  professional  advantage  from 
certificates  of  attendance  on  lectures,  or  of  having 
passed  examinations.  Unlike  the  Engineering  School, 
it  has  not  the  benefit  of  University  examinations  (which 
qualify  for  degrees)  conducted  in  harmony  with  its 
courses,  and  by  Boards  of  Examiners  on  which  it  is 
represented. 

The  attempt  made  before  the  Commission  to  compare 
the  work  of  the  different  schools  on  the  basis  of  figures 
is  altogether  misleading,  and  suggests  complete  ignor- 
ance of  the  facts  on  the  part  of  those  using  it. 

Ix  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  endowment  of 
the  Law  Faculties  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  is  very  small, 
and  that,  while  the  Medical  and  Engineering  Schools 
are  assisted  in  their  work  by  several  Arts  Professors, 
the  Law  Schools  obtain  no  such  assistance ; on  the  con- 
trary, about  half  the  time  of  one  of  the  “Law”  Pro- 
fessors is  given  to  classes  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and 
this  side  of  the  work  of  the  Jurisprudence  and  Political 
Economy  Department  must  now  be  noticed. 


Under  the  regulations  of  the  Royal  University,  Poli- 
tical Economy  may  be  taken  as  a Pass  subject  for  B.A. 
•degree,  either  (a)  with  Latin,  Greek,  and  Logic,  or  ( b ) 
Latin,  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  History  of  Philosophy. 
It  may  be  taken  as  an  Honour  subject  along  with  His- 
tory and  Jurisprudence,  or  as  a substitute  for  Ethics 
in  the  Mental  and  Moral  Science  Honours  group.  Juris- 


prudence is  an  Honours  subject,  which  may  be  taken  documents, 
with  History  and  Political  Economy,  or,  like  Political  XXIV. 
Economy,  as  a substitute  for  Ethics.  — 

The  position  of  the  Arts  classes  in  Political  Economy 
and  Jurisprudence,  therefore^  mainly  depends  on  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  third  year’s  Arts  class  gene- 
rally, and  on  the  relative  strictness  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity examinations  in  the  several  degree  subjects.  In 
the  earlier  years  of  the  University  a large  number  of 
candidates  took  the  Honour  course  in  History,  Political 
Economy,  and  Jurisprudence  (sixty-six  entered  in  1889, 
of  whom  three  obtained  Honours).  This  number  has 
been  greatly  reduced  by  raising  the  standard  of  exami- 
nation, and  as  a result  the  Political  Economy  and 
Jurisprudence  Arts  classes  are  smaller.  But,  on  the 
whole,  these  classes  have  obtained  at  least  their  fair 
share  of  distinctions: — Three  First  Honours,  and  six 
Second  Honours  at  B.A.  ; one  First  Honour  and  one 
Second  Honour  at  M.A.,  together  with  a University 
Studentship,  have  been  awarded  to  Galway  students 
who  have  taken  up  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Eco- 
nomy. 

It  may  be  added  that  one  of  these  students  confirmed 
his  University  distinction  by  competing  successfully  for 
the  Civil  Service  of  India,  and  obtaining  the  highest 
marks  given  in  Political  Economy  (over  75  per  cent.), 
just  as  one  of  the  Queen’s  College  Law  students  (who  did 
not  take  the  Royal  University  Law  examinations) 
gained  a Studentship  of  100  guineas  in  Jurisprudence 
and  Roman  Law  in  the  Joint  Examination  of  the  Inns 
of  Court,  London. 


March  20th,  1002. 


C.  F.  BASTABLE. 


(12.) 

Form  of  Application  for  Licence  for  Boarding  House  for  Students  of  Queen’s  College, 
Galway. 


(See  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Andebsoh-,  p.  131.) 


1. — Situation  of  Boarding  House 
(a.)  Place 


(6.)  Name  or  No. 


3. — I will  maintain  proper  order  in  my  Boarding- 
House,  and  will  afford  every  facility  to  the  Students 
for  their  attendance  on  religious  instruction  and  Divine 
worship. 

(Signed), 


(Name  in  full.) 


■Proprietor. 


2. — Number  of  Students  which  the  Boarding-House 
«an  accommodate 


Date, October,  1. 

The  President, 

Queen’s  College,  Galway. 


(13.) 

Form  of  Licence  for  Boarding  House  for  Students  of  Queen’s  College,  Galway. 


(See  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Andebson,  p.  131.) 


Academic  Yeak,  1 

Under  the  Provisions  8 & 9 Vic.,  Cap.  66,  Secs. 
15  & 16 ; and  Chapter  16  of  the  College  Statutes. 

I hereby  license 

as  proprietor  of  the  Boarding  House,  ....... 


for  the  reception  of  ..Students,  subject  to  the 

Statutes  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  and  Regu- 
lations regarding  the  moral  discipline,  and  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  Students  residing  therein. 

This  Licence  remains  in  force  for  the  Acade- 
mic Year  only,  and  is  revocable  at  any  time  under 
provisions  of  said  Act. 


President; 

Date, ..........October,  L 
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Documents  put  in  by  Richard  J.  Kinkead,  Esq.,  M.D.,  L.R.C.S.I.,  Professor  of 
Midwifery,  Queen’s  College,  Galway. 


(1.) 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  appointed  to  inquire  into 
Clinical  Teaching  in  Galway. — February  loth,  1893. 


(See  tlie  evidence  of  Dr 

Your  Committee  think  it  desirable  to  give  a short 
History  of  toe  circumstances  connected  with  Clinical 
teaching  in  Galway,  which  led  to  the  inquiry  directed 
by  your  resolution  of  10th  February  1893. 

Under  the  old  Queen's  University  regime,  there  were 
available  for  Clinical  teaching  in  the  city  of  Galway 
toe  following  institutions:  — 

1.  The  County  Infirmary ; 

2.  The  Workhouse  Hospital  and  the  Fever  Hospital, 

which  ranked  as  one,  under  the  name  of  “The 
Town  Hospitals.” 

■ U?vto  Peceml:>er,  1891,  these  continued  to  be  recog- 
nised by  the  Royal  University  as  forming  one  institution 
from  which  the  University  received  certificates  for  de- 
grees m Medicine. 


. Kinkead,  p.  141.) 

as  to  the  number  of  patients  then  in  the  HospitiL 
and  that  as  to  this  particular,  there  was  every  ground 
for  assuming  that  in  a short  time,  in  view  of  the  im- 
provements then  in  progress,  the  number  of  beds  in 
actual  occupation  woulld  be  at  least  up  to  the  number 
specified  in  toe  University  requirements.  The  princi- 
pal of  these  requirements  are: — 

Hospital  (a)  possesses  a suitable  Lecture 
Theatre,  and  other  appliances  necessary  for 
Clinical  teaching  ; ( b ) contains  at  least  sixty  beds 
in  constant  occupation. 

2.  That  a roll  of  attendance  is  strictly  kept,  which 
shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  person 
delegated  by  the  Senate. 


The  lecturers  therein,  whose  Clinical  lectures  were 
attended  by  the  medical  students  of  Queen’s  College, 
Galway  were,  in  their  capacity  of  Clinical  lecturers, 
independent  of  the  Queen’s  College  authorities:  and 
the  medical  professors  of  the  Queen’s  College  had 
as  such,  no  access  to  the  wards  of  any  of  these  insti- 
tutions. 

Two  gentlemen,  however,  Professors  of  the  Queen’s 
College,  happened  to  be  connected  with  the  Hospitals, 

Dr.  Oolahan,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Queen’s 
College,  Galway,  also  the  Senior  Medical  Officer  of  too 
Town  Hospitals,  and 

Dr.  Pye,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Queen’s  College, 
Galway  was  on  the  staff  of  the  County  Infirmary. 

Dr.  Lyden,  who  gave  evidence  before  us,  is  one  of 
toe  medical  officers  of  the  Workhouse  Hospital,  and 
-has  no. connection  with  the  Queen’s  College. 

The  'County  Infirmary  having  been  closed  in  De- 
cember, 1891,  application  for  recognition  was  made  to 
the  Senate  -by  the  Town.  Hospitals.  This  recognition 
was  granted,  at  first  unreservedly,  but  afterwards  it 
was  found  advisable  to  limit  the  recognition  to  the 
current  Session,  pending  the  reconstruction  of  the 
County  Infirmary. 

On  27th  J une,  1892,  an  Act  of  Parliament  (Tire  Gal- 
way Hospital  Act)  was  passed,  by  which  the  body  cor- 
porate of  the  County  Infirmary  was  dissolved,  all  its 
property  vested  in  toe  Local  Government  'Board,  and 
H?  its  stead,  a General  Hospital,  called  the  Galway 
Hospital,  established,  the  staff  of  which  was  to  con- 
sist of  such  Surgeons  and  Physicians  of  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Galway,  or  other  duly  qualified  Surgeons  or  Phy- 
sicians as  might  be  appointed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.  The  medical  staff  appointed  under  this  Act 
consists  exclusively  of  Queen’s  College  Professors,  as 
follows : — ’ 


Physicians, 

Surgeons 


( 1.  Professor  Kinkead. 

(. 2.  Professor  Lynham. 

( 1.  Professor  Pye. 

■j  2.  Professor  'Oolahan. 

( 3.  Professor  Brereton. 

‘ 16th  September,  1892,  application  for  recognition 
of  the  Galway  Hospital  as  a separate  institution,  the 
certificates  of  which  would  be  deemed  in  themsel/cs 
sufficient,  was  made  to  the  Senate  by  Dr.  'Pye,  who 
forwarded  certain  particulars  (see  Appendix  A,  page  9) 
Bhowing  that  toe  Galway  Hospital  fulfilled  the  re- 
quirements of  the  University  in  all  respects,  except 


A letter  dated  06th  September,  1892,  referring  to 
the  matter  of  Dr.  Pye’s  communication  was  also  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Moffett,  President,  Queen's  College, 
Galway,  and  on  27th  October,  1892,  the  Senate  passed 
ft  resolution  directing  that  the  Galway  Hospital  should 
be  placed  on  toe  list  of  the  institutions,  from  which  the 
University  receives  certificates  in  Medicine.  There- 
upon, the  Clinical  teachers  in  the  Town  Hospitals  made 
certain  representations  to  the  Senate  (see  Appendix  A, 
page  14),  which  implied  that  in  some  respects  the 
Galway  Hospital  did  not  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the 
University.  In  answer  to  these  allegations,  Dr.  Pye 
wrote  to  the  Secretaries,  under  date  4th  February, 
1893  (see  Appendix  A.,  page  16),  and  on  10th  Feb- 
ruary you  appointed  this  Committee. 

Your  Committee  set  out  on  Saturday  morning,  18t!) 
February,  1893,  to  inspect  the  Hospitals  in  Galway, 
commencing  with  toe  new  hospital,  called  the  Galway 
Hospital,  formerly  known  ns  the  County  of  Galway 
Infirmary,  and  now  reconstituted  unkler  the  Galway 
Hospital  Act,  1892,  which  was  passed  on  the  27th  June 
of  last  year.  Your  Committee  arrived  at  the  Hospital 
at  nine  o’clock  a.m.,  and  were  received  by  the  Medical 
Staff — Dr.  Pye,  Dr.  Kinkead,  Dr.  Colahan,  Dr.  Lyn- 
ham,  and  Dr.  Brereton,  together  with  Major  Lynch, 
one  of  toe  members  of  the  'Board  of  Management. 

The  hospital  is  a substantial,  stone-built  three-storeyed 
structure,  with  accommodation  for  sixty  beds,  the 
number  with  which  we  found  it  equipped  ; and  of  these 
seventeen  were  quite  new,  of  the  well-known  Lawson 
Tait  pattern.  On  the  male  side  there  were  thirty- to  o 
beds  and  fifteen  patients,  including  five  medical  cases 
in  a separate  medical  ward.  On  the  female  side  there 
were  twenty-eight  beds  and  eight  patients,  all  surgical. 
The  nursing  staff  consists  of  four  trained  nurses  under 
a lady  superintendent.  There  were  twenty-one  medical 
students  in  attendance. 

As  regards  details  of  internal  arrangements,  the 
hospital  has  a spacious  entrance  hall  or  vestibule,  off 
which  are  rooms  at  either  side,  for  toe  hospital  board, 
the  medical  staff,  and  the  students.  At  toe  further  end 
from  the  entrance  rune  a corridor  from  end  to  end  of 
to©  building,  off  which  a/re  two  wards  on  toe  right  far 
males,  and  two  on  the  left  for  females,  with  stairs  to 
the  second  floor  from  each  side.  On  toe  male  side  are 
No.  1 Dunkellin  ward,  containing  three  befds  and  two 
patients,  and  No.  2 ward  containing  eleven/  beds  and 
eight  patients.  On  the  female  side  are  No.  7 ward, 
containing  three  beds  and  one  patient,  and  No.  8 
ward  containing  eleven  beds  and  seven  patients.  The 
operating  theatre  is  on  the  first  floor.  On  the  second 
floor  arrangement  is  similar.  At  the  male  side 
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No.  3 ward  contained  three  Lawson  Tait  beds,  all 
vacant.  No.  4 ward  contained  eleven  beds  and  five 
patients,  all  medical  cases,  including  examples  of  acute 
cornual  myelitis,  acute  Bright’s  disease,  heart  disease 
with  mitral  regurgitation,  and  perineal  fistula.  No.  5 
Dunkellin  ward,  at  the  same  side,  contained  four  beds 
all  vacant.  At  the  female  side,  No.  6 ward  contained 
eleven  beds  of  the  Lawson  Tait  pattern.  The  beds 
were  all  vacant,  and  the  ward,  which  has  ventilators 
in  the  ceiling,  is  undergoing  structural  improvement, 
the  fanlight  space  over  the  door  requiring  to  he  fitted 
with  glass  or  a ventilator.  'No.  9 ward,  at  the  same 
side,  was  furnished  with  three  Lawson  Tait  beds,  all 
vacant,  and  the  fanlight  was  in  a similar  state  to  that 
of  No  6. 

SUMMARY. 


MALE  SIDE. 


FEMALE  SIDE. 


Your  Committee  inspected  the  doctor’s  house  ad- 
jacent to  the  hospital.  This  house  had  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Dr.  iBrowne,  Surgeon  to  the  Infirmary. 
It  is  now  unoccupied  and  in  a dilapidated  state.  The 
walls  are  damp  and  dirty,  and  the  house  would  require 
a considerable  outlay  to  make  it  fit  for  habitation ; but 
the  building,  being  substantial,  once  repaired  could  be 
used  either  as  a residence  or  as  an  auxiliary  hospital 

Your  Committee  next  visited  the  Fever  Hospital, 
which  iscloseto  the  Workhouse.  We  were  conducted  over 
the  Hospital  by  Dr.  Colahan.  It  comprises  wards, 
containing  beds,  and  cases,  of  which 
were  typhus,  and  typh'oid. 

Your  Committee  then  visited  ihe  Workhouse  Hospital, 
and  were  conducted  through  the  various  wards  by  Dr. 
Colahan  and  Dr.  Lyden.  The  nursing  staff  are  Sisters 
of  Mercy. 

In  the  male  department,  oil  the  ground  floor,  the  first 
ward  we  entered  contained  five  beds  and  four  patients, 
including  examples  of  Pott’s  caries,  phthisis,  and  peri- 
tonitis. The  second  ward  in  the  same  department 
contained  seven  'beds  and  four  patients,  including  a case 
of  myxeedema,  a case  of  sciatica,  and  a ense  of  incipient 
phthisis.  In  the  third  male  ward  were  8 'beds  and 
seven  patients,  including  one  of  Chronic  rheumatism, 
one  of  skin  disease,  and  one  of  phthisis.  In  the  fourth 
male  ward  were  seven  beds  and  five  patients,  including 
one  of  cystitis,  on©  of  gastritis,  on©  of  scabies,  and  a 
case  of  hip  disease.  In  the  fifth  male  ward  were  eight 
beds  and  five  patients,  comprising  examples  of  bron- 
chitis, rheumatism,  ulcer  of  leg,  venereal,  and  pneu- 
monia. 'In  the  fifth  male  ward  were  nine  beds  and 
five  patients,  comprising  examples  of  stricture,  enlarged 
prostate,  and  bronchitis. 
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The  female  department  of  the  hospital  consists  of 
two  large  wards,  one  on  the  ground  floor  and  one  on  the 
second  floor.  Each  ward  contains  nineteen  beds,  and 
all,  except  one,  were  occupied.  The  cases  comprised 
examples  of  spinal  curvature,  Co  lies’  fracture,  abscess 
of  the  jaw,  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  psoriasis, 
cancer  of  breast,  fracture  of  the  tibia,  and  aneemia. 

There  is  also  a department  for  children,  consisting 
of  . two  wards — one  containing  four  beds  and  two 
patients,  and  the  other  containing  eleven  beds  and 
six  patient®. 

SUMMARY. 


Male  side. 
Beds.  Cases. 


Female  Side. 
Beds.  Cases. 

38  37 


Childben. 
Beds.  Cases. 

15  8 
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Thus  the  Workhouse  Hospital  exhibited  a fairly 
representative  variety  of  teaching  material,  in  addition 
to  the  ohronic  cases  peculiar  to  such  institutions  which 
are  not  usually  allowed  in.  the  wards  of  a general 
hospital.  Attention  is  not  paid  to  the  classification  of 
cases  by  placing  the  purely  surgical  and  the  purely 
medical  in  different  wards. 

Your  ‘Committee  afterwards  sat  in  the  Bursar's  office, 
Queen's  College,  Galway,  and  took  the  evidence  of  the 
following:  — 

Dr.  Lyden,  Dr.  Cola'haa,  Dr.  Pye,  Dr.  Moffett  (see 
Minutes  of  Inquiry). 

It  seems  clear  from  the  evidence  that  it  is  most  de- 
sirable that  all  available  material  in  Galway  should  be 
used  for  Clinical  teaching  (Appendix  B) ; and  all  the 
witnesses  examined  by  us  were  agreed  on  this  point. 
The  difficulty  which  remains  to  be  dealt  with  is  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  should  be  brought  about ; 
and  this  difficulty  largely  arises  from  a difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  division  of  Student’s  fees.  Several 
suggestions  were  made  by  your  Committee  with  a view 
of  harmonizing  conflicting  interests,  and  rendering  all 
the  material  for  Clinical  teaching  in  Galway  available 
for  Students.  One  suggestion  was  accepted  without 
reservation  'by  the  Medical  staffs  of  both  the  Galway 
Hospital  and  Town  Hospitals,  viz.,  that  a proportion  of 
the  fees  derived  from  Students  should  be  paid  to  the 
Medical  Officers  of  the  Town  Hospitals, 

that  a small  annual  subsidy  of  £20 

should  be  paid  by  the  Queen’s  College 
authorities  to  the  staff  of  the  Town  Hospitals,  and 
that  Clinical  teaching  should  be  carried  on  in  both 
institutions  by  the  respective  staffs.  iBy  this  arrange- 
ment, the  Queen’s  College  authorities  would  have  some 
influence,  however  indirect,  over  Clinical  teaching:  in 
tllie  Town  Hospitals. 

Our  recommendation  to  the  Senate  is,  that  until 
such  time  as  the  Galway  Hospital  is  in  a position  to 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  University  in  respect  to 
Hospital  teaching,  the  Senate  should  regard  the  Galway 
Hospital  and  the  Town  Hospitals  as  forming  a single 
institution,  the  certificates  of  which  it  would  be  pre- 
pared to  recognise. 


(2). 

Extracts  from  Galway  Hospital  Act,  1892,  55  & 56  Vicfc.,  Chap,  ccxvii. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  re-constitution  of  the  Galway  Infirmary  and  for  other  purposes 
connected  therewith. 

(See  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Kinkead,  p.  141.) 


Re-constitution  of  Infirmary. 

In  lieu  of  the  said  infirmary  there  shall  'be  estab- 
lished a public  general  hospital,  to  'be  called  thle  Galway 
Hospital,  available  for  tlie  reception  of  patients  reaid- 
in  the  county  or  the  county  of  the  town  of  Galway, 
»nd  the  said  hospital  shall  be  legulated  by  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Staff. 

. (!•)  The  medical  staff  of  the  said  hospital  shall  con- 
sist of  such  surgeons  and  physicians  of  the  Queen’s 
allege,  Galway,  or  other  duly  qualified  surgeons  and 
Physicians  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  they  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
®ey  be  prescribed  by  the  Board,  and  in  all  respects 
to  subject  to  the  control  of  that  Board  and  of  the  Boafid 


of  Management  of  the  hospital,  in  like  manner  ar 
officers  appointed  under  the  Act  of  the  Session  of  the 
first  and  second  years  of  the  reign  of  Her  present 
Majesty,  chapter  fifty-six,  and  shall  be  removable  in  the 
manner  provided  by  section  thirty-three  of  that  Act. 

(2.)  The  Board  of  Management,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Local  Government  'Board,  may  appoint  such 
officers,  matron  nurses,  and  other  persons  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  requirements  of  the  hospital,  and' 
may,  with  the  like  consent,  remove  or  dismiss  the  same, 
provided  that  the  existing  registrar,  matron,  and 
nurses  of  the  county  infirmary  shall,  if  they  so  desire, 
be  appointed  the  first  registrar,  matron,  and  nurses 
respectively  of  the  hospital. 

(3.)  The  Board  of  Management  may  pay  such  salaries 
or  other  remuneration  as  the  Local  Government  Board 
approve  to  any  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  this  section. 
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Classes  for  which  the  Hospital  shall  he  available. 

The  hospital  shall  be  available  for:  — 

(а)  Any  persons  residing  in  the  county  or  county  of 
the  town  of  Galway,  who  shall,  so  long  as  they 
remain  in  the  hospital,  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
maintenance  therein  and  clothing,  and  shall  be 
admissible  upon  an  order  signed  by  any  two  of  the 
medical  officers  of  the  hospital ; and 

(б) .  Poor  persons  resident  in  the  county  or  county 
of  the  town  of  Galway,  requiring  special  or  sur- 
gical treatment,  the  costs  and  expenses  of  whose 
treatment,  maintenance,  and  clothing  in  the  hos- 


pital shall  be  borne  by  the  electoral  division* 
respectively  liable  _ for  blieir  maintenance  and 
who  shall  be  admissible  upon  an  order  of  th 
boards  of  guardians  of  the  unions  wherein  such 
electoral  divisions  are  situated. 


Clinical  School. 

Tho  hospital  shall  be  available  as  a Clinical  School 
for  medical  students  attending  the  Queen’s  College  and 
such  students  may  attend  the  hospital  at  such  times 
and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  ’ 


(3.) 

List  of  Fees  payable  by  Medical  Students  in  Galway  and  by  Medical  Students  in  Dublin. 


(See  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Kinkead,  p.  141.) 
QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  GALWAY. 

To  be  paid  to  Bursar  at  commencement  op  First  Term. 

College  Fee—  £ j.  d. 


VI. — RULES  RELATING  TO  ATTENDANCE  ON 
LECTURES. 


For  each  and  every  year,  including  Matricu- 
lation,   0 10 


Class  Fees. 

Pass  Courses — 

For  each  Course,  'Medicine,  Surgery,  Mid- 
wifery, Materia  Medica,  2 0 0 

JRe-at tendance  on  same,  1 0 0 

i Except  for  the  following : — 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  (First  Course),  3 0 0 
First  Re-attendance  on  Physiology  (by 

Junior  Students), 2 0 0 

Practical  Anatomy, 3 0 0 

•Practical  Physiology.  ...  2 0 0 

Practical  Anatomy  (Post- Graduate  and'  Six 

Months  Honour  Courses),  5 0 0 

Practical  Physiology  (Post-Graduate  and 

Six  Months  Honour  Courses),  ...  ...  5 0 0 

•Practical  Histology,  2 0 0 

Practical  Chemistry,  ...  3 0 0 

-Additional  Instruction  in  Chemistry  Labo- 
ratory (1st  and  2nd  Years’  Courses),  per 

month,  j 1 0 0 

Practical  Chemistry  (Post-Graduate  and  Six 
Months  Honour  Courses),  ...  ...  £ 

Hebrew  or  Sanskrit,  ...<  2 

tPractical  Biology  (3  months),  5 

Practical  Biology  (3rd  Year),  ...i  ...  £ 

Practical  Physics  (Second  and  Third 

Terms),  £ 

Medical  Jurisprudence,  . ...  £ 

Pathology,  £■  v v 

Honours  Courses — 

In  all  subjects  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Years,  2 0 0 

Jin  all  subjects  of  the  3rd  Year,  3 0 0 

Scholars. 

Junior  Scholars  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
one-half  of  the  Class  Fees  for  Pass  Courses,  prescribed 
to  Students  of  their  Faculty  and  standing,  when 
attended  for  first  time. 


All  Matriculated  Students  are  required  to  attend 
Lectures  in  Academical  Costume. 

No  Student  shall  be  admitted  to  Lectures  until  he 
has  paid  his  College  and  Glass  Fees  to  tho  Bursar, 
and  entered  his  name  with  the  Registrar. 


Fees  for  Courses  of  Study  payable  in  the  Dublin 
Schools  and  Hospitals,  for  the  Conjoint  Examina- 
tions of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  Ireland. 

Three  'Courses  Demonstrations  and  Dissections 
at  £5  5s.,  ...  ...  ... 

One  Course  Anatomical  Lectures, 

Lectures  on  Physiology, 


£ i. 


Theoretical  Chemistry,  

Materia  Medica  

Practice  of  Medicine, 

Midwifery,  ...  

Pathology  ....  ....  ...  ... 

Physics,  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Practical  Histology, 

Operative  Surgery, 

Practical  Chemistry,  ...  ... 

Public  Health  and  Forensic  Medi- 

Practical  Pharmacy, 

Biology,  


3 3 
3 3 
3 3 


3 3 


Total  Fees  for  Lectures,  ...  _ ...  ....£69  6 

Fees  for  27  Months’  Medico -Uhirurgical  Hospital 

Attendance,  “7  lo 

Six  Months’  Midwifery  Hospital,  £6  6s.,  £8 8a, or  10  10 
Three  Months'  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  ...  •••  ° 3 

Three  Months’  Mental  Diseases, ® ? 

Vaccination  — •••  1 


Total, 


EXAMINATION  FEES. 


First  Professional  Examination, 
Second  Professional  Examination, 
Third  Professional  Examination, 
Final  Professional  Examination, 

Total,  ... 


£124  19 


For  L.  * L.M- 

L°indLM, 

...£15  15  0 

...  io,io  A 


9!9  0 
6 6 0 


.,.£42  0 0 


* Conjoint  Fee,  £3. 

f 8tudents  of  Natural  History  are  admitted  to  the  Practical  Biology  Class  on  payment  of  £1. 
5 Except  in  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy,  in  which  the  fees  are  £2  each. 

Hospitals,  6 months  £5. 

Hospitals,  9 months  £6. 
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(4.) 


Students  of  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  who  Graduated  in  Medicine  in  the  Rotal 
University  from  1891  to  1900,  inclusive. 


(See  the  evidence  of 

1893  Allen,  R.  (m.b.,  m.ch.,  b.a.o.) 

1891  Bunton,  C.  L.  W.  do. 

1895  Carroll,  W.  S.  do. 

1897  Carbery,  E.  O'B.  do. 

1898  Clements,  T.  H.  do. 

1895  Clements,  J.  A.  do. 

1894  Clements,  R.  W.  do. 

1893  Connolly,  T.  J.  do. 

1897  Corry,  J.  G.  do. 

1891  Costello,  M.  J.  B.  do. 

1897  Daly,  John  H.  O.  do. 

1899  Downard,  T.  do. 

1893  Foley,  0.  H.  do. 

1900  Forde,  M.  J.  do. 

1900  Graham,  George  do. 

1891  Hamilton,  S.  do. 

1891  Hegan,  Edwin  do. 

1897  Henry,  Moses  do. 

1895  Hewitt,  I>.  W.  do. 

1895  Hynes,  'Mortimer  do. 

1893  Joyce,  P.  K.  do. 


r.  Kinkead,  p.  142.) 

1897  Keenan,  John  F.  (m.b.,  m.ch.,  b.a.o.) 

1896  Kirwan,  J.  St.  L.  do. 

1895  Maguire,  Jos.  P.  do. 

1898  M'Kelvey,  Thos.  do. 

1900  Mills,  John  A.  do. 

1897  Montgomery,  A.  W.  do. 

1893  Moody,  Wm.  do. 

1897  Moran,  Michael  do. 

1898  Neilson,  Robb.  A.  do. 

1900  Nicholson,  W.  do. 

1895  Nixon,  J.  0.  do. 

1892  O’Dea,  Martin  do. 

1891  O’Reilly,  H.  W.  H.  do. 

1899  Paisley,  Wm.  do. 

1894  Rusk,  John  do. 

1898  Scott,  F.  S.  do. 

1898  'Sloan,  John  do. 

1898  Threlfall,  R.  >B.  do. 

1900  Waddell,  S.  do. 

1899  Waters,  J.  J.  do. 

1900  Kidd,  Charles  do. 


Old  Students  of  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  who  obtained  an  additional  Degree  in  above 
period. 


1895  Eldon,  J.  (m.ch.). 

1895  Greenway,  A.  G.  (m.ch.). 

1892  Maguire,  C.  J.  O’L.  (m.a.o.). 
1891  Mitchell,  A.  A.  (m.ch.). 


1892  Keogh,  A.  H.  (mao.). 

1893  O’Connell,  D.  V.  (m.a.o.). 

Degree  of  m.ch.  Honoris  Causa  conferred  on  Sir 
Thornley  Stoker  in  1895. 


Doonnuraa,. 

XXV. 


(5.) 

Statement  of  the  Case  of  the  Professional  Professors  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  for  Pension. 
(See  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Kinkead,  p.  140.) 


The  Superannuation  Act,  1859,  defines  : — 

I.  Permanent  Civil  Servants  to  be  those  holding 
office  directly  from  blie  Crown,  or  admitted  under 
certificates  from  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

H.  Those  entitled  to  pension  to  be  persons  paid  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  or  from  moneys  voted 
by  Parliament. 

There  are  therefore  ouly  two  conditions  required  by 
the  Act,  both  of  which  are  fulfilled  by  the  Professional 
Professors  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  paid  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund. 

The  Treasury  has  admitted  the  claims  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Arts  Professors,  but  lias  declined  to  grant 
pensions  to  the  Professional  Professors  on  the  grounds 
that  “ their  whole  time  is  not  required  for  the  public 
service." 

I.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  definition  of  “ whole 
time”  has  been  given.  It  seems  to  be  fulfilled  by 
devoting  to  the  public  service  such  time  as  may  be  laid 
down  as  office  hours  ; and  that  after  office  hours  Civil 
Servants  may,  without  forfeiting  their  claim  to  pension, 
engage  in  other  remunerative  occupations. 

II.  The  Treasury  has  no  means  of  knowing  What  time, 
any  Professor  may  be  required  to  devote  to  the  duties 
of  his  office,  for  by  tire  'College  Statutes,  made  and 
approved  of  by  Her  Majesty,  under  provisions  of  8 & 9 
Viet.,  c.  66,  the  entire  time  of  every  Professor  is 
absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  College  Council. 

m.  The  Professional  Professors  maintain  that  they 
give  their  whole  time  to  the  public  service  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  term  is  understood  in  the  Civil  Service, 
and  can  only  practise  their  professions  by  permission 
of  the  College  Council,  and  at  such  times  as  their 
servees  may  not  be  required  'by  the  Council. 

In  support  of  which  contention  they  submit  the  roi- 
lowing  statement  of  facts : — , , , 

(i.)  By  8 & 9 Viet.,  c.  66,  s.  10,  it  is  enacted  that, 
in  the  Letters  Patent  constituting  the  Colleges,  it 
shall  be  declared  and  provided,  “ tfliat  the  statutes, 
rules,  and  ordinances  concerning  the  government  ana 
discipline  of  the  Colleges,  shall  be  made  or  approved 
of  by  the  Crown”  ; and  by  the  11th  section,  that  all 
such  statutes  and  rules,  when  made,  shall  be  iaia 
before  both  Houses  of  Parliament ; the  effect  oi 
which  is  that  such  statutes,  rules,  and  orcll'“®lnc1f® 
have  the  same  authority  and  force  as  if  enaofle.d  Dy 
Parliament. 


(ii.)  In  the  Letters  Patent  it  is  declared  and  pro- 
vided that  the  statutes,  &c.,  shall  be  so  made  ; and 
it  is  ordered  that  they  shall  be  strictly  and  inviolably 
observed,  kept,  and  performed. 

(iii.)  In  the  statutes  thus  made  the  provisions 
governing  all  the  Professors,  Professional  as  well 
as  Arts,  are  as  follows : — 

(а)  Professors  must  attend  meetings  of  the  Corporate 

Body. 

(б)  If  elected,  must  serve  on  and  attend  all  meetings 

of  the  'College  Council ; and  one,  at  least,  of 
the  Professors  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  must 
he  a member  of  Council. 

(c)  The  College  Council,  inter  alia,  fixes  the  time  of 

its  meetings  ; prescribes  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion to  be  pursued  in  the  College,  and  the 
Entrance,  Scholarship,  arid  other  Examina- 
tions. 

It  is  hound  to  revise  and  amend,  from  time  to  time, 
the  regulations  prescribing  courses  of  study 
whenever  it  shall  deem  it  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  education  and  of  the  students  to 
do  so,  irrespective  of  considerations  concerning 
the  interests'  of  the  Professors. 

It  has  power  (1)  to  require  the  co-operation  or  as- 
sistance of  any  Professor  in  such  reasonable 
way3  as  it  may  prescribe  for  the  general  busi- 
ness of  the  College  ; (2)  to  appoint  Committees 
of  Professors,  and  to  prescribe  their  duties. 
No  appeal  lies  from  an  order  of  the  Council  except 
to  the  Visitors. 

(d)  The  President  is  given  the  sole  power  of  granting 

leave  of  absence  to  the  Professors.  He  is 
bound  to  remonstrate  with,  and,  if  he  prove 
inattentive  to  such  remonstrance,  to  report  to 
Government  any  Professor  negligent  in  his 
duties,  &c.  He  is  also  bound,  on  occasions 
qf  'his  illness  or  absence,  to  appoint  a deputy 
from  among  the  Professors. 

(e)  Unties  of  Professors— Every  Professor  shall  : — 
i.  Attend  all  meetings  of  the  Corporate  Body.  : 

n.  If  elected,  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Council, 
and  perform  the  other  duties  pertaining  to 
that  office.  , . 

in.  If  appointed  deputy  of  the  President,  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  President.  . 
tv  Serve  upon  all  committees  to  which  he  may  be 
appointed ; discharge  the  duties  of  a College 
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DoccMiKTi  tutor  ; assist  and  co-operate  with  the  Council 

tyv  in  such  other  ways  as  the  Council  may  pre- 

scribe  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  or 

for  the  general  business  of  the  College. 

v.  Hold  or  assist  at  all  College  Examinations  ac- 
cording to  the  appointment  of  the  Council. 

n.  Lecture,  teach,  and  examine  such  classes,  at 
such  hours  and  for  such  periods  as  may  be 
appointed  by  the  Council. 

vn.  Arrange  and  prepare  catalogues,  and  -attend 
to  the  preservation  of  all  College  property 
entrusted  to  his  care. 

vm.  Annually  revise  such  catalogues,  and  report 
to  the  Council  the  condition  of  the  collection. 

ix.  Not  deliver  special  Lectures  or  Courses  of  In- 

struction without  the  consent  of  the  Council. 

x.  Upon  entering  office,  make  a solemn  declaration 

pledging  himself,  inter  alia,  that  he  will  not 
engage  in  any  avocation  which  the  Council 
shall  judge  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  office  ; 
and  that  as  far  as  in  'him  lies  he  will  pro- 
mote on  all  occasions  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation and  the  welfare  of  the  College. 

Under  these  provisions,  which  place  the  whole  time 
of  the  Professional  Professor  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Council,  it  has  prescribed  their  duties,  not  with  regard 
to  convenience  of  the  Professors,  but  with  a view  to  the 
interests  of  .the  students  and  the  requirements  qf  the 
various  Universities  and  Licensing  (Bodies,  and  from 
time  to  time  prescribes  additional  Courses  of  Lectures, 
in  Galway  the  duty  of  acting  as  Honorary  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  as  well  as  of  Clinical  teaching,  in  the 
Galway  Hospital,  established  by  55  & 56  Viet.,  c.  217, 
has  been  imposed  on  the  Professors  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  a duty  involving  a 'heavy  demand  on  their 
time  during  the  entire  year.  Duties  Of  a similar 
nature  are  discharged  by  the  Medical  'Professors  in 
Cork. 

That  a Professional  Professor  shall  not  engage  in 
private  practice  during  the  time  his  services  may  be 
required  at  the  College  is  guarded  against  by  the  con- 
trol of  his  time  and  the  amount  and  nature  of  his  work 
being  vested  in  the  College  Council ; and  by  the  duty 
imposed  on  the  President  of  reporting  him  to  the 
Government  for  negligence  or  want  of  zeal : the  pro- 
vision in  the  declaration  not  only  necessitates  his  ob- 
taining permission  from  the  Council  to  do  so,  but 
implies  that  any  Professor,  Professional  or  Arts,  may, 
with  the 'sanction  of  the  Council,  engage  in  such  avo- 
cation, remunerative  or  otherwise,  as  the  Council  shall 
deem  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  his 
■office ; and,  having  obtained  such  permission,  we  sub- 
mit that  he  does  not  thereby  forfeit  ’his  right  to 
pension ; a contention  fortified  by  the  fact  that  the 
Treasury  admits  this  to  be  so  in  the  case  of  Professors 
.acting  as  Examiners  in  the  Royal  University  or  under 
the  Intermediate  Board. 

No  consideration  appears  to  be  given  in  the  case  of 
'Professional  Professors,  to  a very  important  part  of 


their  work  which  is  time  given  to  the  public  senrW 
that  is  preparation  for  lectures.  ^ service-. 

That  preparation  is  derived  not  merely  from  wi 

and  current  literature,  but  mainly  from  the  wS* 
of  their  professions  ; professional  practice  is  absofi® 
essential  .for  efficient  teaching,  and  here  we  have  £ 
call  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  a Trea,,,™ 
Committee,  the  members  of  which  were  the  p* 
Osborne  Gordon  Mr  Herbert  Murray,  Treasury^ 
inenibrancer  in  Ireland,  and  Professor  Allman  of  Edir 
burgh,  which  in  1876,  inquired  into  the  conditio^ 
working  of  the  Queen  s Colleges : 8114 

“In  an  earlier  portion  of  this  report  we  stated  that 

TWpJlTr  wYTp  l°r  mTaHmF  th*  stipends  of  the 
Legal  or  Medical  Professors,  hut  that  we  thought  it  ad- 
visable that  a claim  to  retiring  allowance  should  be  ad 
pitted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  Universities 
irrespective  of  the  question  whether  or  not  the  whole 
time  of  the  Professor  was  given  to  the  public. 

“ We  are  aware  qf  the  sound  rule  which  has  been 
established  m the  Civil  Service  under  which  a pension 
right  only  accrues  in  those  cases  in  which  the  public 
have  a claim  to  the  whole  time  of  the  servant  • but 
we  think  that  the  essence  of  that  rule  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  public  gains  by  the  energies  of  its  servants 
being  centred  on  their  public  duties,  while  a liberal 
provision  is  made  for  retirement  on  the  approach  of 
age  or  on  the  failure  of  the  faculties.  But  m the  case 
of  the  Professors  of  Law  and  Medicine  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  The  public  is  the  direct  loser  if  their  activity 
is  limited  to  their  College  life,  and  professional  practice 
— the  larger  the  better— -is  actually  essential  to  sound 
and  efficient  teaching  ...  We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
rule  which  renders  engagement  in  professional  practice 
incompatible  with  a claim  to  a retiring  allowance  should 
be  reconsidered  in  the  case  of  the  Queen’s  College  Pro- 
fessors, and  that,  as  in  tilio  case  of  the  Scotch  Univer- 
sities, they  should,  after  reasonable  service  and  under 
proper  conditions,  be  entitled  to  a pension  whether 
engaged  in  professional  practice  or  not.” 

Professional  practice  being  preparation  for  teaching, 
and  essential  for  efficient  teaching,  it  seems  scarcely 
equitable  to  secure  the  knowledge  and  power  thus  ob- 
tained for  the  public  service,  and  then  to  penalise  the 
Professor  for  obtaining  it  by  refusing  him  a pension, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the 
practice  to  the  Professor  himself  has  been  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  allotment,  of  his  annual  stipend, 
which,  on  an  average,  is  less  than  half  that  of  an 
Arts  Professor. 

The  Scotch  Universities  are  supported,  and  the  Sti- 
pends of  tlhedr  Professors  paid,  out  of  moneys  voted 
by  Parliament ; their  Professional  Professors  are  per- 
mitted to  practise,  yet  they  receive  pensions  on  the 
same  scale  as  the  Arts  Professors.  It  appears  a hard- 
ship that  Irish  Professors  similarly  situated,  but 
with  smaller  emoluments,  should  bs  refused  the  super- 
annuation granted  to  their  Scotch  confreres. 


Chief  Secretary’s  Office, 

Dublin  Castle, 

20 th  October,  1896. 


Sra, 

I am  directed  by  the  Lords  Justices  to  acquaint  you, 
for  the  information  of  the  College  Council,  that  the 
statement  of  the  case  of  the  Professional  Professors  of 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  for  pension,  which  was  handed  in 
to  the  Chief  Secretary  in  July  last,  has  been  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Treasury. 


In  the  reply  received  from  their  Lordships  they  poin 
out  that,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Professional'  Professor 
now  serving  who  desire  that  the  posts  which  the- 
occupy  should  be  declared  to  be  pensionable  notwitli 
standing  that  the  occupants  continue  in  private  practice 
this  is  an  fact  an  application  for  an  increase  o 
emolument,  as  their  non-pensionable  status  was  mad. 
clear  -bo  all  concerned  by  the  late  Mr.  Burke’s  circula- 
letter  of  the  20th  January,  1875,  to  the  three  Colleges 
and  their  Lordships  state  that  they  are  aware  of  n< 
reason  for  improving  the  personal  position  of  thes. 
gentlemen. 


Observing  on  the  question  generally  their  Lordships 
state  that  the  rule  requiring,  as  a condition  of  pension, 
that  “ whole  time  ” should  be  given  to  the  Public  Ser- 
vice has  been  laid  down  by  the  Treasury  under  the 
Second  Section  of  the  Superannuation  Act,  which'  gives 
the  Treasury  the  final  decision  as  to  the  claim  of  any  class 
of  persons  to  Superannuation  ; that  Buie  dates  from  the 
commencement  of  the  administration  of  the  Act;  and 
their  Lordships  express  the  belief  that  no  exception 
has  ever  been  admitted  to  it.  The  Scotch  Professors 
referred  to  in  the  “ Statement  ” were  dealt  with  under 
a different  Act,  now  repealed. 

The  practical  question  is  the  meaning  to  be  attached 
to  the  term  “ whole  time  ” in  itis  application  to  Pro- 
fessors in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Crown,  and  their 
Lordships  state  that  this  question  was  considered  in 
1893  in  connection  with  the  Royal  College  of  Science  at 
South  Kensington,  with  the  result  that  the  then  Board 
of  Treasury  expressed  themselves  prepared  to  consider 
any  Superannuation  claim,  accompanied  by  a certificate 
from  the  Head  of  the  Department  that  the  duties  of  the 
Officer  throughout  hiis  period  of  service  necessarily 
occupied;  him  six  hours  a day  (if  appointed  before  the  l5fch 
August,  1890)  or  seven  hours  (if  appointed!  subse- 
quently) ; and  that  any  official  work  performed  away 
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from  the  College  Buildings  was  so  performed  not  for 
the  officer’s  own  convenience,  but  under  the  Regula- 
tions of  the  Colleges. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  intimate 
their  readiness  to  adopt  a similar  rule  and  definition  in 
the  case  of  future  applications  from  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges should  the  Irish  Government  concur ; and  I am 
to  state  that,  before  replying,  their  Excellencies  would  be 


glad  to  receive  and  consider  any  observations  that  the  dooouenxs 
College  Council  may  wish  to  offer.  XXV.  ’ 


I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  B.  DotrGHEBTT. 


The  President, 

Queen’s  iQollege,  Galway. 


Replt  of  the  Cokpokate  Body  of  Queen’s  College,  Galway',  to  the  Assistant  Under  Secretary’s  Letter  of 
the  20th  October,  1896. 


The  Assistant  Under  Secretary’s  Letter  of  the  20th 
October,  1896,  containing  a precis  of  the  observations 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury, 
on  the  statement  of  the  case  of  the  Professional  Pro- 
cessors submitted  in  July  last,  and  their  Lordships’ 
intimation  of  their  readiness  to  adopt  a similar  rule 
and  definition  as  to  “whole  time”  as  applied  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  South  Kensington ; and 
their  Excellencies  the  Lords  Justices’  willingness 
to  receive  and  consider  any  observations  that  the  Col- 
lege Council  may  wish  to  offer,  having  been  submitted 
to  the  Corporate  Body  of  the  College,  and  considered 
by  it,  at  Meetings  held  on  the  14-th  of  November,  5th 
and  17th  December,  1896,  the  following  statement  was 
adopted : — 

L The  application  of  the  Professional  Professors  can- 
not be  considered  as  in  any  sense  an  application  for 
increase  of  emoluments,  as  the  stipends  of  the  Profes- 
sors and  the  Fees  they  are  entitled  to  charge  were  fixed 
by  Statute  without  reference  to  their  Superannuation. 

II.  The  Corporate  Body  holds  that  as  tlie  Professional 
Professors  are  appointed,  ns  the  other  Professors  are, 
by  the  Crown,  and  governed  by  the  same  Statutes,  are 
liable  to  same  duties,  and  as  under  the  Statutes  there 
are  not  two  classes  of  Professors;  that  they,  as  well 
as  tire  non-Professional  Professors  arc  entitled  to  Pen- 
sion; and  that  the  claim  put  forward  by  them  is  not 
for  a new  privilege,  hub  for  the  recognition,  of  a right 
which,  they  submit,  has  been  withheld  under  a miscon- 
ception of  their  position  and  duties. 

III.  The  Corporate  Body  submit  that  the  general 
principle  Bet  forth  in  the  late  Mr.  Burke's  Circular 
Letter  of  the  20th  January,  1875,  viz: — that  “When- 
ever any  person  accepts  an  office  on  the  understanding 
that  lie  is  at  liberty  to  pursue,  while  holding  it,  his 
ordinary  profession  or  occupation,  whatever  it  may  be, 
such  a condition  must  he  held  to  deprive  him  of  the 
right  to  Superannuation  whether  as  a matter  of  fact  lie 
does  or  does  not  avail  himself  of  this  privilege  : ’’  does 
not  and  cannot  annly  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

Whether  a Professor  shall,  or  shall  not,  pursue  his 
ordinary  profession  or  oceupation.  as  a matter  for  the 
decision  of  the  College  Council,  and  for  it  alone,  inas- 
much as  the  Council  has  the  sole  right  of  prescribing 
the  duties  of  the  Professors,  and  at  what  hours  and  for 
what  times  they  shall  be  employed:  if,  therefore,  any 
such  understanding  could  be  come  to,  it  could  only  be 
with  tlie  College  Council.  The  Council,  • however,  has 
no  power  to  come  to  any  understanding  with  any  Pro- 
fessor, either  prior  to  or  after  hie  acceptance  of 
office,  that  lie  shall  be  at  liberty  "to  pursue  his  ordi- 
nary profession  or  occupation  while  holding  office;” 
for  it  is  bound  by  Statute  “ from  time  .-to  time”  to  revise 
and  amend  the  regulations  prescribing  courses  of  study, 
whenever  it  deems  conducive  to  the  interests  of  Educa- 
tion and  of  the  Students  to  do  so,  irrespective  of  con- 
siderations affecting  the  incomes  of  the  Professors. 

IV.  Having  full  knowledge  of  Mr.  Burke's  letter  rf 
1875,  the  Treasury  Commission  which1  inquired  into 
the  condition  andl  working  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in 
1B76,  felt  constrained  to  urge  the  admission)  to  Pension 
°f  the  Professional  Professors.  It  seems  to  the  Cor- 
porate body  that  the  recommendation  unanimously 
made  by  a Commission  including  so  distinguished  a 
Treasury  Officer  as  Sir  Herbert  Murray,  is  one  not 
lightly  to  be  rejected. 

V.  In  the  Statement  handed  in  by  the  Professional 
Professors  their  claim  to  Superannuation  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  their  whole  time  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Col- 
lege Council,  and  practically  devoted  to  the  Public 
Service  ; for  not  merely  can  they  only  pursue  Profes- 
frional  Practice  when  not  engaged  in.  College  duties, 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  they  teach,  which 
can  only  be  taught  by  Professional  men,  Such  practice 


is  essential  for  efficient  teaching,  and  is  in  itself  pre- 
paration for  Lectures. 

VI.  As  to  the  fact  that  the  Scotch  Professors  were 
pensioned  under  a different  Act,  now  repealed,  the 
Corporate  Body  remarks  that  in.  tlie  new  Act  for  the 
Scotch  Universities,  a bulk  sum  annually  voted  by 
Parliament  has  been  substituted  for  the  specific  amounts 
voted  under  the  repealed  Act,  and  that  the  Pensions 
granted  under  that  Act  were  taken  into  account  in 
arriving  at  the  sum  voted  by  the  new  Act;  and  that 
as  a matter  of  fact  the  Scotch  Professional  Professors 
do  receive  Pensions  under  the  latter  Act. 

VII.  But  the  claim  of  the  Professional  Professors  of 
tlie  Queen’s  Colleges  is  not  excluded  by  anything  in  the 
Superannuation  Act  of  1859 : on  the  contrary,  that 
claim  is  substantiated  by  their  fulfilling  the  only  two 
conditions  laid  down  in  Section  XVII.  ; there  is  there- 
fore no  statutory  bar  to  their  Pension  rights  being  ad- 
mitted. What  prevents  their  obtaining  a privilege 
which  Parliament  has  conferred  on  the  Scotch  Profes- 
sors, and  to  which  they  have  a prima  facia  title  under 
the  Act  of  1859,  is  the  extension  to  them  of  a Treasury 
rule  which,  in  their  opinion,  does  not  rightly  apply. 
The  Corporate  Body  submits  that  it  is  not  equitable 
that  a Treasury  Rule  should  place  Irish  Professors  In 
a worse  position  than  Scotch  Professors. 

VIII.  Having  carefully  considered  the  proposal  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  to  adopt  in  the 
case  of  future  applications  from  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
a similar  rule  and  definition  as  to  “ whole  time  ” to  that 
in  force  in  connection  with  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
South  Kensington  ; the  Corporate  Body  has  como  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  inapplicable  to  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges. 

IX.  The  Royal  College  of  Science  is  a branch  of,  mid 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Education  Department : it 
lias  no  corporate  capacity  ; and  is  amenable  to  Orders 
in  Council. 

X.  The  position  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  is  entirely 
different : each  of  them,  is  an  independent  Corporation 
with  Statutory  and  common  law  rights  and  privileges : 
they  are  not  controlled  by  Orders  in  Council,  nor  sub- 
ject to  any  Department ; but  each  College  is  governed,., 
and  the  duties  of  its  President  and  Professors  regulated,, 
and  its  discipline  provided  for, ' by  Statutes,  made  by- 
Her  Majesty  and  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parlia-- 
ment ; which  when  so  made  and  submitted,  have  the 
force,  and  efficacy  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

XI.  By  these  Statutes  the  General  Government  and' 
Administration  of  the  College  is  vested  in  the  College- 
Council,  to  which  power  is  also  given:  — 

To  make  regulation  for  the  Government  of  the  College- 
in  cases  not  provided  for  by  the  Statute ; 

To  occupy  all  or  -any  portion  of  any  Professor’s  time, 
and  to  require'  the  co-operation  or  assistance  of  any 
Professor,  in  such  reasonable  way  as  it  may  prescribe. 

XII.  Tie  only  authority  to  which  the  Council  is 
answerable  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  it, 
and  which  alone-  -can  inquire  into  the  working  of  the 
College,  and  as  to -how  the  Professors  discharge  their 
duties,  is  the  Board  of  Visitors  appointed  by  Her 
Majesty. 

The  Treasury,  therefore,  has  not  the  power  of 
inquiring,  and  hitherto  has  never  tried  to  exercise  such 
a power,  as  to  the  number  -of  hours  the  Oouncil,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  discretion,  may  impose  on  the  Professors. 

Xm.  Tlie  Corporate  Body,  therefore,  protests 
against  the  application,  to  this  College,  of  tlie  rule  and 
definition  referred  to,  which  it  considers  would  be  an 
infringement  of  its  rights  and  privileges,  and  of  the 
Statutes  of  the  College. 

Even  if  it  were  not  so,  it  deems  the  fixing  of  office 
hours  absolutely  unsuitable  for  University  Professors, 
and  unworkable  in  a University  College. 

3 T 
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Documents  Preparation  for  Lectures  and  original  research,  essen- 
XXV.  ' tial  for  efficient  teacmng,  and  of  vital  importance  to  the 
interests  of  Education,  of  the  College,  and  of  the  Stu- 
dents, cannot  he  regulated  by  a measure  of  time,  nor 
confined  to  the  College  buildings. 

XIV.  The  Corporate  Body  submits  that  the  claim  to 


Pension  of  all  the  Professors  should  he  admitted  on  th 
production  of  a Certificate,  that  they  have  faithfully  d ** 
charged  their  duties,  and  have  not  engaged  in  an 
avocation  which  the  Council  judged  to  be  inconsistent 
with  their  office. 


Mr.  Sergeant  Jellett’s  Opinion  in  reference  to  reply  of  the  Corporate  Body  of  Queen’s  College 
Galway,  of  18th  December,  1896. 


I.  In  my  opinion  so  long  as  any  Professor 
devotes  the  entire  time  required  by  the  Coun- 
cil for  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  his  office 
to  their  satisfaction,  he  in  effect  does  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  discharge  of  the  .duties  of  his 
office.  In  determining  this  question  the  Treasury 
have  no  power,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  case  of  any  Pro’- 
fessor,  either  to  add  to  the  duties  prescribed  by  the 
Council,  or  inquire  in  what  manner  he  employs  his 
vacant  time,  so  long  as  the  duties  prescribed  by  the 
Council  are  fulfilled,  and  no  engagement  is  entered  into 
by  him  incompatible  With  their  discharge.  I presume 
it  will  not  be  insisted  that  a Professor  may  not  employ 
his  vacant  time  in  writing  articles  for  profit  on  literary, 
scientific,  or  Professional  subjects,  in  serials,  without 
forfeiting  his  claim  to  a pension,  and  practice  by  a 
Professor  of  Professional  subjects,  in  his  Profession  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  I have  mentioned,  would  add  to 
and  not  detract  from  his  efficiency  as  a Lecturer  or 
Teacher. 

H-; — In  my  opinion  the  College  as  represented  by  the 
President  and  Council  is  constituted  the  sole  authority 
for  determining  whether  the  avocations  of  the  Professor 
during  the  tune  not  covered  by  the  duties  assigned  to 
mu1  ^ t*le  Council  are  inconsistent  with  such  duties, 
"he  endowments  of  Professional  Professors  are 
on  a scale  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  lower  than  those 
of  the  majority  of  the  unprofessional  Professors,  and 
their  Superannuation  allowance  would  be  propor- 
tionably  small,  but  I can  discover  no  ground  to  suppose 


that,  having  discharged  their  duties  for  the  allotted  time 
with  equal  efficiency,  they  should  not  stand  on  the  foot- 
ing of  tiheir  inferior  endowment  in  the  same  position  in 
relation  to  their  pension  as  unprofessional  Professors 
do  as  regards  theirs. 


Ill-— In  my  opinion,  there  is  nothin?  in  the  Statutes 
4 & 5 Wm.  IV.,  c.  24,  22  Vie.,  e.  26j  authorising  the 
distinction  sought  to  be  established  between  Profes- 
sional and  Iron-Professional  Professors  so  long  as  the 
duties  assigned  to  each  Professorship  are  discharged 
equally  well  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council.  The 
Superannuation  of  tihe  Professional  Professors  and  un- 
professional Professors  should,  for  the  reasons  I have 
stated  in  answer  to  the  last  query,  be  settled  on  the 
same  basis  in  proportion  to  their  respective  stipends. 

IV.— If  the  President  and  Council  give  a Certificate 
that  the  Professor  has,  to  tiheir  satisfaction,  devoted  t.i 
the  duties  of  his  office  the  entire  time  required  by  them 
for  the  effective  discharge  of  his  duties,  the  Treasury 
cannot,  in  my  opinion,  rely  upon  any  Statutable  dis- 
qualification arising  from  the  fact  of  the  Professor  boing 
permitted  to  occupy  his  vac-ant  time  in  Professional 
practice  by  the  Authority  of  the  Council  as  a reason  for 
withholding  a pension. 


V.— Counsel  advises  that  the  Medical  Professors  are 
bound,  as  part  of  their  duty  as  Professors,  to  act  as 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  bo  give  Clinical  instruc- 
tion at  the  Galway  Hospital. 


Treasury  Chambers, 

Whitehall,  S.W. 


11th  January,  1899. 


,,  H^-bury  dire?ts  mf  t0  rePly  to  your  letter  oi 
7,.71"  ultimo,  on  the  subject  of  the  Pension  Claim! 
of  Medical  and  other  Professors  in  the  Queen’s  Colleeei 
m Ireland. 

Mr.  Hanbury  regrets  that  he  cannot  altogether  con- 
cur in  the  details  of  the  statement  contained  in  youi 
letter  as  to  the  proceedings  at  the  interview  which  tool 
place  at  the  House  of  Commons  last  Session.  He  doc 
r.ot.  however,  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  thi 
-several  points  on  which  he  would  be  obliged  to  dissen; 
from  that  statement ; he  will  confine  himself  to  statin' 
nis  own  views  of  the  particular  questions  at  issue  anc 
the  course  which,  the  College  authorities  should’  take 
to  secure  a final  decision. 


the  walls  of  the  College,  is  a matter  for  determination 
by  the  Head  of  his  department,  by  the  Piineipa-1  or 
Council  of  the  College.  The  Treasury  have  already, 
by  their  letter  of  the  6th  October,  1896,  agreed  to  the 
recognition  of  offic.a!  work  performed  away  from  the 
College  Buildings.  It  is  now  desired  to  secure  similar 
recognition  for  work  which  does  not  form  part  of  the 
Professor's  official  duties,  but  lias  a direct  and 
important  bearing  upon  them ; namely,  for  unpaid 
H-ospital  work,  and  for  the  special  treatment  which  is 
given  to  cases  in  private  practice  with  a view  to  their 
interest  for  College  teaching,  and  which  is  not  covered 
by  the  Practitioner’s  fees.  Mr.  Hanbury  is  of  the 
opinion  that  some  latitude  may  reasonably  be  allowed 
to  the  College  Councils  in  both  these  cases  ; and  lie  is 
prepared  to  recommend  this  view  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Board  of  Treasury,  but  subject  always  to  the 
condition  that  it  must  be  left  to  the  Heads  of  the  Col- 
lege to  certify  in  every  case  what  allowance  of  time  may 
reasonably  be  made  for  work  done  under  such  con- 
ditions. 


The  number  of  hours  of  work  required  to  qualify  f 
Pensions  should,  in  Mr.  Hanbury's  opinion  be  t 
same  for  the  Queen’s  College  Professors  as  for  othei 
tn-at  is  to  say, — as  laid  down  in  the  case  of  the  Pr 
fessors  of  blie  Royal  College  of  Science-si*  hours  a d, 
for  those  appointed  before  the  15th  August,  1890  m 
seven  hours  a day  for  those  appointed  since.  ’ M 
Hanbury  did  not  suggest  at  the  interview  a week! 
instead  of  a daily  minimum  number  of  hours  - ] 
“j6  proposal  when  suggested  to  hh 
and  after  full  consideration  he  feels  that  there  wou 
be  senous  objection  to  such  a departure  from  the  terr 
prescribed  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  case. 


If  the  Councils  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  desire  that 
the  Treasury  decision  should  be  given  upon  these 
points,  I aim  to  suggest  that  their  proposals  should  be 
submitted  in  due  course  to  the  Irish  Government. 


I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  Blain. 


The  amount  of  time  necessarily  required  for  the 
performance  of  a Professor's  duties,  without 


Dr.  Starkie, 

Queen’s  College,  Galway. 
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Queen's  College,  Galway, 

28th  January , 1899. 

Sin,— In  reply  to  your  request  that  I should  report 
how,  according,  to  my  recollection,  the  suggestion  of  a 
weekly,  instead  of  a daily,  minimum  of  hours  came  to 
bo  made,  and  from  whom  it  originated,  at  the  interview 
the  deputation  from  the  College  had  with  Mr.  Hanbury 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  June,  1898,  I beg  to 
state  the  _ deputation  sought  the  interview  with  Mr. 
Hanbury  in  order  to  lay  before  him: — 

(a)  The  just  and  equitable  claims  on  the  part  of 
the  “ Professional  Professors " to  pensions— both 
these  now  holding  Chairs  (whose  claims  were  refused 
by  the  Treasury  letter  of  6th  October,  1896),  and 
those  hereafter  appointed. 

(c)  The  inapplicability  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges  of 
the  rule  already  in  force  as  regards  Professors  of 
the  Boyal  College  of  Science,  viz.  of  six  hours 
work  per  diem  for  Professors  appointed  before  the 
15th  August,  1890,  and  seven  hours  a day  for  those 
appointed  since- 

I had  the  honour  to  put  the  view  of  the  deputation 
before  Mr.  Hanbury.  I pointed  out  that  there  was  no 
analogy  between  the  Boyal  College  of  Science  and  the 
Queen's  Colleges.  That  the  'latter  were  governed  by 
a Special  Act  of  Parliament  and  Statutes  made  by  Her 
Majesty  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act.  That  the 
whole  time  of  every  Professor,  both  Arts  and  Pro- 
fessional, was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  College 
Council.  Tli'it  the  College  Council  was  boundi  tooccupy 
the  time  of  the  Professors,  having  regard  to  the  interests 
of  Education  and  of  the  Students,  and  to  disregard  in 
so  kloing  any  question  as  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
the  Professors.  That  the  Council,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  not  direct  a Professor  to  lecture,  teach,  or  ex- 
amine for  so  many  hours  a day,  simply  and  solely  on  the 
ground  that  so  much  daily  work  would  entitle  him  to 
pension ; nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  a Professor 
voluntarily  impose  so  much  daily  work  upon 
h'mself,  as  under  the  Statutes  he  could  lecture, 
teach,  and  examine  only  on  such  days  and 
at  such  hours  as  the  Council  prescribed.  That 
we  were  advised  by  Counsel  that',  when  a Pro- 
fessor gave  the  time  requix-ed  by  the  Council,  he,  in 
law,  gave  ‘‘whole  time”  to  the  service.  That,  however 
anxious  both  Council  and  Professors  might  be  to  fall 
in  with  the  rules  of  the  Treasury,  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  do  so — for  : — 

(а)  The  Council  had  a prescribed  course  of  lectures, 
and  in  fixing  the  days  and  hours  was  compelled,  to 
consider  the  requirements  of  the  Universities  and 
various  Licensing  Bodies,  and  to  arrange  for  the 
teaching  of  men  of  different  years’  standing  taking 
out  lectures  of  various  Professors. 

(б)  Furthermore,  if  in  disregard  of  its  statutable 
dirty  of  prescribing  the  courses  of  study  in  the 
interests  of  education  and  of  the  students,  it  directed 
all  tlie  Professors  to  lecture  so  manv  hours  each  day, 
the  students  could  not,  and  would  not  attend,  for 
it  would  be  physically  impossible  for  them  to  be  at 
two  or  three  lectures  at  the  same  time ; and  students 
will  not  (and  the  College  has  no  power  to  compel 
them)  take  out  any  but  the  lectures  required  to 
qualify  for  their  examinations. 


lectures  preparation  had  to  be  made,  not  merely  so 
much  per  diem,  but  for  special  cases  or  operations  ill 
hospital  for  lectures  of  the  Professors’  Chairs  ; that  many 
hours  l.adto  begiven  as  the  cases  or  subjects  occurred,  so 
that  on  some  days  there  was  necessarily  less  time 
expended  than  the  Treasury  required,  and  on  other 
days  very  much  more.  I gave  as  an  example  what  had 
often  happened  in  my  own  case,  viz.,  a Clinical  lecture, 
10  a. m.  to  11  a,m.  ; going  to  Hospital  and  back  to  Col- 
lege, 11  a.m,  to  12;  lecture  12  to  1 ; remaining  in  Col- 
lege, it  not  being  worth  while  to  go  away,  1 to  2 ; 
lecture,  from  2 to  3 ; College  Council  Meeting,  from 
3 till  5,  6,  or  7 p.m. ; and  when  I got  home  giving 
3 or  4 hours’  work  in  preparing  a report  of  a committee 
or  preparing  for  an  opei-ation  at  the  Hospital,  or  for  a 
lecture. 

Mr.  Hanbury  then  said,  “ Let  us  take  it  by  the 
week — six  hours  a day  would  be  the  same  as  thirty-six 
hours  a week,”  and  he  then  went  into  the  various  sub- 
jects ; asked  how  many  hours  were  given  to  lecturing, 
how  often  were  Council  Meetings  held,  how  long  they 
lasted,  how  many  hours  would  so  be  occupied  in  each 
week.  He  said  “ You  have  a right  to  be  credited  with 
every  minute  you  give  to  the  public  service."  Similarly 
with  regard  to  the  Hospital  work — how  long  it  took 
each  day  ; and  on  my  pointing  out  that  efficiency  of  the 
hospital  as  a clinical  school  could  nob  be  maintained 
except  by  daily  attendance  all  through  the  year,  and 
thus  while,  on  the  close  of  the  College  Session,  the 
-Arts  Professors  were  released  from  work,  the  Medioal 
Professors  were  obliged  to  continue  working  for  the 
public  service  during  the  recess  ; that  the  time  then 
given  should  be  counted  in  the  thirty-six  hours  a week 
required  during  the  Session.  Mr.  Hanbury  said  that 
this  claim  was  very  fair,  and  assented  to  the  proposi- 
tion. 

I do  not  understand  the  sentence— 

‘‘The  special  treatment  which  is  given  to  cases  in 
private  practice  with  a view  to  their  interest  for  Col- 
lege teaching,  and  which  is  not  covered  by  practi- 
tioners’ fees.” 

What  occurred  was  this : — Mr.  Hanbury  admitted 
that,  as  private  practice  was  essential  for  efficient-  teach- 
ing, a portion  of  tihe  time  spent  in  practice  should  be 
considered  as  time  given  to  the  public  service,  as  the 
service  got  the  benefit  of  it,  but  that  as  the  patients 
paid  fees  for  the  attendtace,  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
count,  all  the  time  devoted  to  private  practice,  the 
question  therefore  was,  how  much  should  count  as  given 
to  the  public  sendee,  and  he  asked’  how  many  hours  a 
day  were  devoted  to  private  practice.  I told  him  that 
would  be  impossible  to  fix  more  than  an  average,  for 
tlie  work  came  irregularly,  sometimes  little,  and  at  other 
times  in  a rush,  and  he  suggested  that  one-third  of  the 
time  should  he  taken  as  given  to  the  public  service. 

Prior  to  Mr.  Hanbury ’s  proposal  that  thirty-six  hours 
a week  should  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  six  hours 
a day,  such  an  idea  had  not  entered  my  head,  nor,  I 
believe,  that  of  any  member  of  the  deputation.  The 
suggestion  did  not  come  from  us. 

You  may  remember  I remarked,  as  we  left  the  House, 
how  difficult  I had  found  it,  having  gone  prepared  to 
put  our  case  on  other  grounds,  to  take  up,  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  an  absolutely  novel  view,  to  answer 
questions  I had  not  thought  out,  and  some  of  which  I 
had-  not  the  data  to  reply  to  accurately,  and  that  I 
feared  I had  not  done  justice  to  our  case. 


Dooumbnts, 

XXV. 


The  Council  was  therefore  obliged  to  arrange  the 
lectures  of  the  several  Professors,  so  that  the  students 
can  attend,  and  thus  a daily  minimum  of  work  was  im- 
possible. 


I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

B.  J.  Kinkead.. 


I further  added  that,  besides  lecturing,  there  were 
College  duties  to  be  performed  whicli  were  essentially 
irregular  as  to  daily  time,  such  as  examinations  for 
Scholarships  and  Exhibitions,  Sessional  Examinations, 
taking  care  of  museums,  procuring,  preparing,  and 
cataloguing  specimens  therein,  meetings  of  the  College 
Council,  and  of  the  Corporate  Body,  of  College 
Committees,  and  writing  reports  of  the  same ; 
that  the  Act  of  Parliament  founding  tlie  Galway  Hospi- 
tal made  it  a Clinical  School  for  tlie  students  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Medical 
Professors,  if  appointed  on  its  JMedical  Staff,  as  they 
had  been,  to  teach  the  students  not  only  at  the  bedside 
but  also  by  giving  special  lectures  in  the  College  ; 
that  for  both  the  clinical  teaching  and  for  College 


W.  J.  M.  Starkie,  Esq., 

President,  Queen’s  College, 
Galway. 


We  concur  in  tlie  above  Statement  as  being  an 
accurate  report. 

W.  J.  M.  Starkie,  Hon.  Litt.D.,  Dublin, 
President,  Queen’s  College,  Galway. 

Hkstry  Corby,  b. a.,  m.d.,  m.ch.,  Professor 
of  Midwifery,  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

'EnwABD  Townsend,  ii.A.,  b.sc.,'  Professor 
of  Engineering,  Queen’s  College,  Galway. 
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Dooumiwts,  Documents  put  in  by  Joseph  P.  Pye,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
— ' Physiology,  Queen’s  College,  Galway. 

(1-) 

Extracts  from  a Pamphlet  on  Irish  University  Education*  by  J.  P.  Pye  Ran 
D.Sc.,  M.D,  E.R.U.I.  ’ 

(See  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Pye,  p.  148.) 


Some  help,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  towards  the  solution 
of  a difficult  problem,  may  come  from  an  aoademic  study 
of  Irish  Universities — that  is,  an  examination  of  them 
in  which  no  assumption  of  peculiarities  in  Irish  nature 
is  made.  If  it  should  be  found — taking  the  constitution 
of  successful  Universities  elsewhere  as  a criterion — that 
defects  exist,  then  it  may  be  profitable  to  inquire  further 
how  far  academic  remedies  for  these  defects  would  avail 
in  removing  the  discontent  that  is  admitted  to  exist. 

An  assumption  of  peculiar  circumstances  in  Ireland 
formed  the  basis  of  Peel’s  legislation  in  1845.  “ I admit 
at  once  that  I think  the  system  we  propose  inapplicable 
to  England  and  Scotland,  I justify  it  (in  Ireland)  by  the 
peculiar  and  unfortunate  character  of  the  religious  differ- 
ences which  there  exist.”  (Sir  R.  Peel,  Hansard, 
Vol.  80,  p.  1283.) 

Looking  back  over  the  history  of  Universities — and 
not  confining  our  views  to  Irish  Universities  alone — it 
is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  theories, 
however  plausible  or  however  confidently  put  forward, 
do  not  afford  firm  ground  for  legislation..  'Successful 
Universities  are,  without  exception,  the  result  of  slow 
growth  and  natural  evolution.  When  a new  University 
succeeds  at  once,  it  is  found  that  the  constitution  of  an 
older  successful  one  has  been  closely  copied. 

Two  great  failures  at  once  suggest  themselves,  both 
based  on  very  plausible  theories,  the  Univex-sity  of 
France,  and  the  University  of  London. 

Probably  no  more  favourable  conditions  for  experi- 
mental legislation  could  be  named  than  those  present 
in  these  two  cases. 


The  old  Universities  of  France,  including  that  most 
ano:ent  and  famous  foundation,  the  University  of  Paris 
were  suppressed  by  a decree  of  the  Convention  in  1793.’ 
Napoleon  found  a clear  field  before  him  when  he  de- 
eded to  revive  them  a few  years  later.  But,  led  away 
by  the  supposed  advantage  of  the  uniformity  that 
would  result  from  centralization,  he  decided  to  create  a 
University  of  France  as  a great  central  authority  to 
which  the  separate  academic  foundations  or  faculties,  as 
they  were  called,  should  be  subjected.  This  central 
authority  (practically  a Government  bureau)  was  to 
dictate  the  course  and  method'  of  instruction,  to  be 
followed  for  a degree.  Austerlitz  had  just  been 
fought;  and  it  is  easy  to  recognise  in  the  constitution 
of  the  University  founded  by  the  Emperor  at  the  height 
of  his  power  the  same  dominant  idea  of  Centralization 
which:  guided  his  policy  elsewhere. 

,.^e  3i?sult  is  well  known— failing  prestige,  want  of  in- 
dividuality, extended  from  the  course  and  method  of 
instruction  to  the  prelections  and  researches  of  the 
teachers  and  then  to  the  students,  defect  in  creative 
power  and  decadence  generally,  brought  out  into  strong 

S2  ■>'  thB 

The  autonomy  of  the  latter  is  complete.  They  have 
grown  to  be  what  they  are  without  much  external 
woCw°n  : 8nd-  among,st  their  characteristics  the  most 
wi1  0nf  Pfrl)?P?’  the  freedom  claimed  for 
t st'ldei^  (*fher-  und  Lern-freilieit !)  and 
~mpiete  subc>rdlIlatlon  of  examination  to  teaching 
German  degrees  could  be  bought  a few  years  ago,  but 
whatever  other  effect  the  transaction  may  have  had  on 
the  buyers  and  sellers,  it  did  not  operate  to  damp  the 
STf  °if  Ge™an  Professors  and  students  in  theVur- 
suit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  Tf  will  P 
that  the  majority  of  German  students  do  lot  take™ 

4ents,  bet  these  few  go  („.  The  ei.min,™, 
University  of  France  were  rigorous.  But  still  it  is 

• “M*  Untrerslty  SHratim,  » Ac.a„«  Stud,,  by  J.  P.  p„ 


admitted  that,  on  the  whole,  the  German  University 
system  has  been,  successful,  while  that  of  France  ha« 
proved  a failure. 

The  failure  is  admitted  in  France  itself;  where  a 
Bill  for  restoring  the  autonomy  of  the  “Faculties" 
(again  to  be  called  Universities)  has  just  become  law 
The  University  of  Paris,  which  formed  the  model  for 
every  University  in  Northern  Europe,  is  a name  to  be 
heard  again.  It  is  free,  or  nearly  so.  I am  not  dis- 
cussing the  French  Elementary  or  Secondary  School 
systems.  They  formed  part  of  the  educational  schemes 
of  the  Convention  and  Empire,  but  other  considerations 
apply  to  them1. 

The  University  of  London  was  founded  as  a teaching 
College  and  University  for  English'  Dissenters.  Theo- 
retical views  suggested  the  detachment  of  the  Univer- 
sity from  the  College,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
former  as  an  independent  examining  body.  The 
theories  were  plausible,  and  circumstances  were  favour- 
able for  the  experiment.  Dissenters  were  excluded 
from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  might  be  expected  to 
present  themselves  at  the  new  University ; while  the 
position  of  London  as  the  capital  of  the  Empire  was 
exceptionally  strong. 

But,  tempted  by  the  theory  of  the  sufficiency  cf 
examinations,  the  founders  made  the  fatal  mistake  of 
constituting  examinations  the  sole  test  for  graduation. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  London  University  has  had 
the  effect  of  starving  the  academic  life  of  London  and  of 
driving  students  elsewhere  in  search  or  education. 

There  is  a consensus  of  opinion  that  a teaching  Uni- 
versity must  take  its  place  ; and  the  life  of  the  present 
University  of  London  is  probably  to  be  reckoned  by 
months. 

^If  theories  form  an  unstable  foundation,  modem  Irish 
University  legislation  is  peculiarly  unfortunate;  for  it 
ia  based,  not  alone  on  theories,  but  on  theories  that 
are  inconsistent  with  one  another,  and  that,  in  one 
remarkable  case,  depend  on  an  evident  misapprehen- 
sion of  facts. 

Modern  legislation  dates  from  1845,  when  the 
Queen’s  Colleges’  Bill  was  introduced  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel. 

These  Colleges  were,  in  their  very  essence,  teaching 
Colleges.  Attendance  at  lecture  was  strictly  prescribed, 
and  the  Charter  which  combined  them  into  one  body, 
under  the  name  of  tho  Queen’s  Uunversity,  for  tne 
purpose  of  conferring  degrees,  expressly  restrained  the 
Senate  from  conferring  a degree  on  any  person  who  had 
not  complied  with  this  condition  of  regular  attendance 
at  lecture. 

It  was  tho  strong  point  of  the  whole  system.  Thirty 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  Queen's  University 
there  were  'over  1,000'  students  in  its  Colleges  complying 
with  this  condition.  In  strict  accordance  with  it  over 
3,000  degrees  had  been  conferred.  Catholic  students 
were  prevented  by  conscientious  objections  from  taking 
advantage  of  these  Colleges,  but  the  objections  were 
not  directed  against  the  system  of  a teaching  Univer- 
sity. Nobody,  as  far  as  one  can  gather,  asked  for  a 
change  in  that  respect ; while  there  was  not  a graduate 
of  the  Queen’s  University  who  was  not  proud  of  it3 
combined  system  of  residence  and  examination. 

This  healthy  process  of  evolution  was  going  on  when, 
in  1879,  without  the  slightest  warning  to  the  College3- 
Government  determined  to  make  the  degrees  to  be 
given  to  their  students  depend  on  examination  only- 
The  Bill  was  introduced  late  in  the  Session,  when  the 
Colleges  were  in  vacation.  The  Professors  hurried  bact 
n sc.,  m.d.,  r R.u.1. ; Dublin:  Sealy,  Bryers,  and  Walker,  1M7.’ 
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tj  consult,  but  almost  before  they  could  arrange  a 
meeting  the  Bill  had  become  law.  The  new  University 
Act  diid  not  alter  those  parts  of  the  Queen’s  College 
.system  which  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  had  declared  ob- 
jectionable. Nor  did  it  concede  the  Catholic  claims 
for  a separate  University.  What  it  did  do  was  to 
sweep  away  the  residential  character  which,  it  has  been 
shown,  was  of  the  essence  of  the  Queen’s  University 
system,  directing  that  the  graduates  who  had  qualified 
under  that  system  should  forthwith  become  (by  Act 
of  Parliament)  graduates  of  a purely  examining  Univer- 
sity to  be  created  by  the  Act ; that  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges should  cease  to  be  University  Colleges,  and  that 
the  evidence  of  attendance  at  lecture  should  no  longer 
he  required  for  a degree.  It  is  almost  incredible,  but 
it  is  a fact,  that  this  legislation  which  destroyed  a 
"University — an  event  almost  without  precedent  in 
modern  history — was  based  on  a radical  misconception 
of  the  constitution'  of  the  University.* 

The  object  aimed  at  by  the  legislation  of  1879, 
whereby  the  policy  of  1845  was  reversed,  was  un- 
doubtedly a concession,  or  intended  to  be  a concession, 
to  Catholic  claims. 

A Catholic  grievance  was  admitted.  With  things  as 
they  stood,  every  other  party  in  Ireland  was  well 
satisfied.  The  Presbyterians  accepted  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity ; the  Church  of  Ireland,  if  it  did  not  adopt  the 
Queen’s  University  for  itself,  at  least  recommended  it 
as  an  ideal  system  for  others.  But  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  principle  of  an  Examining  University  found)  favour 
with  no  party.  The  Presbyterians,  it  is  notorious,  were 
most  active  in  opposition  to  its  establishment.  Edu- 
cated Protestant  opinion  may  be  gathered  from  the 
language  lately  used  by  a learned  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College  with  reference  to  the  value  of  an  Examining 
University : — 

" Examining  bodies  which  assume  the  title  of  a Uni- 
versity, though  lacking  every  single  distinctive  feature 
connoted  by  that  ancient  and  once  ambiguous  term 
...  An  examining  body,  styled1  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity, established  by  the  side  of  the  old  and  real 
University  of  Dublin.  . . (Mahaffy,  “ Sham 
Examinations,”  Nineteenth  Century , Jiur.,  1895.) 

And  leaders  of  Catholic  opinion  have  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  an  institution  which  merely  examines  is 
not  a University  in  the  true  sense  of  that  word. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Catholic  objections  had 
reference  to  the  absence  of  certain  conditions  laid  down 
as  indispensable  for  safeguarding  the  faith  and  morals 
of  Catholic  students. 

The  memorials  of  the  prelates  of  Ireland,  adopted  at 
a meeting  on  23rd  Mary,  1845,  and  forwarded)  to  the 
Government,  after  a statement  of  the  “disposition  of 
the  memorialists  to  co-operate  on  fair  and  reasonable 
terms  with  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Legisla- 
ture in  establishing  a system  for  the  further  extension 
of  academical  education  in  Ireland,”  declares — “ that  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  population  of  Ireland 
afford  plain  evidence  that  a large  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents belonging  to  the  middle  classes  will  be  Roman 
Catholics  ; and  memorialists,  as  their  spiritual  pastors, 
consider  it  their  indispensable  duty  to  secure,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  the  most  effectual  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  faith  and  morals  of  the  students  in  the  new 
Colleges.” 

The  amendments  suggested  in  the  Colleges’  Bill 
were : — 

“That  a fair  proportion  of  the  Professors  and 
other  office-bearers  should  be  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  whose  moral  conduct  shall  have 
been  properly  certified  by  testimonials  of  character, 
signed  by  their  respective  prelates.  And  that  all  the 
office-bearers  in  those  Colleges  should  be  appointed 
by  a Board  of  Trustees  of  whom  the  Roman  Catholic 
prelates  of  the  provinces  in  which  any  of  these  Col- 
leges should  be  erected,  shall  be  members. 

“ That  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils  could  not  attend 
the  lectures  on  History,  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Moral 
Philosophy,  Geology,  or  Anatomy  without  exposing 
their  faith  and  morals  to  imminent  danger,  unless  a 
Homan  Catholic  Professor  be  appointed)  for  each  cf 
those  Chairs. 


“ That  if  any  President,  Vice-President,  Professor, 
or  office-bearer  in  any  of  the  new  Colleges  be  con- 
victed before  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  attempting  to 
undermine  the  faith  or  injure  the  morals  of  any 
student  in  these  institutions,  he  shall  be  immediately 
removed  from  his  office  by  the  same  Board. 

“That,  as  it  is  not  contemplated  that  the  students 
shall  be  provided  with  lodging  in  the  new  Colleges, 
there  shall  be  a Roman  Catholic  chaplain  to  superin- 
tend the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  students  belonging  to  each  of  those  Colleges  ; 
that  the  appointment  of  each  chaplain,  with  a suitable 
salary,  shall  be  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  the 
College  is  situate,  and  that  the  same  prelate  shall 
have  full  power  and  authority  to  remove  such  Roman 
Catholic  chaplain  from  his  situation.” 

An  authoritative  declaration  delivered  by  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  Catholic  Church,  I do  not 
criticise. 

I confine  myself  to  sayin:*  that  the  constitution  of 
the  Queen's  University,  in  its  relation  t-o  religion,  was 
unknown  elsewhere  as  a University  Constitution.  It 
was  based  on  a theory,  that  a liberal  education  in  its 
highest  form  could  he  carried  out  without  assigning  any 
place  to  Theology  or  religious  training  in  the  regular 
course  of  study. 

The  supporters  of  this  theory  must  have  been  deeply 
impressed  with  its  value,  when,  in  order  to  put  it  ir.io 
practice,  they  determined  to  dispense  with  support 
which  they  had  elsewhere  declared  to  be  “ almost 
essential.” 

As  to  whether  their  own  forecast  of  the  probable 
effect  of  the  loss  of  that  support  was  correct,  I offer  no 
opinion,  but  reproduce  here  the  words  of  a critic, 
friendly  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  the  late  Dr.  Porter, 
sometime  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in 
Assembly’s  College,  afterwards  President  of  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast : — 

“Without  the  absolutely  necessary  connection  with 
the  adjacent  Theological  College  of  the  General 
Assembly,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  would  have  been 
a failure  like  its  sisters  in  Cork  and  Galway.”t 

When  Dr.  Porter  speaks  of  the  success  of  Belfast, 
it  is  noticeable  that  he  cannot  refer  to  that  kind  of 
success  hoped  for  by  the  founders  of  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges, “ The  advancement  of  learning  amongst  all  classes 
of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  in  Ireland  ” — to  quote  the 
words  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges’  Act — unless  he  takes  a 
very  low  view  of  the  intelligence  of  his  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen.  The  average  number  of  Catholic  students 
in  Belfast  College,  taken  from  the  returns  of  10  years 
before  me,  is  16,  out  of  a total  average  attendance 
of  147. 

The  population  of  Ulster  is  : — Protestant,  874,955  ; 
Catholic,  744,859. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Government  undertook, 
under  the  powers  of  appointment  reserved  to  the  Crown, 
to  do  some  of  the  things  asked  for  by  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  (Hansard,  Vol.  82,  pp.  366,  367) 
“speaking  as  Minister  of  the  Crown,”  said: — 

"Why,  for  whom  were  those  new  Colleges  in- 
tended? Who  will  derive  benefit  from  them?  In 
the  North,  the  Presbyterians  ; in  the  South  and  West 
the  Roman  Catholics.  You  ask  us  to  tie  down  the 
discrimination  of  the  Crown  by  an  enactment. 
Do  you  think  that  the  same  spirit  that  presided  over 
their  establishment  will  not  induce  the  authors  of 
the  Bill  to  seek  to  found  them  on  principles  which 
shall  be  acceptable  to  the  body  for  whom  they  are 
intended?  Have  we  ever  denied  that  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  Roman  Catholics  would  be  almost- 
essential  to  their  success?  Do  you  think  that  we 
would  lightly  disregard  any  reasonable  proposition 
which  they  should  make?  I refer  now  to  the  course 
which  we  pursued  with  respect  to  the  Charitable  Be- 
quests Act ; and  I say  that  there  was  more  real 
conciliation,  more  benefit  derived1  from  the  conduct 
of  the  Executive  in  acting  fairly  and  unfettered  by 
enactment  in  carrying  out  that  law,  than  if  wo  had 
consented  to  your  proposition,  and  had  fettered  our- 
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selves  by  an  enactment.*'  I consider  that  true  con- 
ciliation, and1  concert,  and  co-operation  are  more 
likely  to  arise  from  the  free  action  of  the  Executive 
Government  in  a friendly  spirit,  than  from  the  in- 
troduction into  the  laws  of  this  kind  of  an  enactment 
which  leaves  nothing  for  the  discrimination  of  the 
Government." 


The  first  appointments  to  the  Colleges  appear  to  have 
been  made  in  accordance  with  this  policy ; but  the 
character  of  subsequent  appointments  would  lead  one  to 
infer  that  no  official  Minute  was  left  on  record  by  the 
Government  of  1845  for  the  guidance  of  their  successors 
in  office.  I cannot  further  discuss  the  matter  here. 

The  question  of  the  best  mode  of  appointment,  of  Pro- 
fessors and  other  office-bearers  gave  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion in  1845.  Government  declined  to  accede  to  the 
proposition,  of  the  Catholic  prelates  that  a fair  propor- 
tion should  be  Catholics  whose  moral  conduct  should 
be  certified,  by  their  respective  prelates,  though 
Ministers  undertook  that  the  matter  would  not  be 
overlooked  in  the  exercise  of  the  patronage  of  the 
Crown.  It  is  well  known  that,  practically,  the  re- 
sponsibility now  rests  with  the  President  of  the  Col- 
lege to  whom  the  testimonials  of  candidates  are  sub- 
mitted by  Government.  No  doubt,  moral  fitness  is  not 
overlooked  in  these  negotiations,  though,  owing,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  advice  of  those  who  are  peculiarly 
qualified  to  form  an  opinion,  the  method  can  hardly  be 
considered  satisfactory. 

Moral  Conduct  is  not  a novel  qualification  for  public 
appointments. 

The  Civil  Service  Commissioners  must  be  satisfied 
of  the  moral  fitness  of  candidates  for  the  public  ser- 
vices ; in  the  University  of  Dublin  a candidate  for 
degrees  must  be  certified  to  be  fit,  tarn  mnribus  quam 
doctrina.  A.  successful  competitor  for  a Fellowship  in 
the  same  University  may  be  objected  to  propter  mores. 

_ As  an  illustration  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  informa- 
tion at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  under  the 
present  system,  I may  mention  a case  reported  to  me 
by  an  eye-witness.  An  official  entered  on  a Parliamen- 
tary Return  as  a “ Lutheran  Protestant  ’’  (in  Ireland), 
was  found  to  be,  in  vacation,  a devout  member  of  the 
Jewish  Synagogue  at  home, 

A point  on.  which  the  Government  professed  itself 
unable  even  to  understand  the  Catholic  position  was 
that  referring  to  the  religion  of  certain  Professors. 

“I  confess  I was  surprised,  and  seldom  have  I 
been  more  surprised,  when  I perused  that  public 
document  set  forth  wherein  it  is  contended  that  a 
Roman  Cfctholic  pupil  cannot  receive  instruction 
through  lectures  given  by  a Professor  of  Geology, 
or  of  Anatomy,  or  of  History,  except  he  he  a Roman 
Catholic.  . . Can  you  suppose  that  a Professor 
will  terminate  an  Anatomical  lecture  with  a sly 
sarcasm  against  Martin  Luther,  or  a covert,  attack 
upon  the  Council  of  Trent?  Such  a thing  is  really 
ridiculous.”  (Sir  R.  Peel,  Hansard,  Vol.  80,  p. 

I 1289-) 

Now  a Professor  of  Anatomy  will'  admit  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  lecture,  even  for  one  day,  on 
Human  Anatomy  to  University  students— to  honour  stu- 
dents, at  least,  though  the  limitation  is  hardly  required 
—without  having  to  face  the  difficulty  of  how  to  deal 
with  problems  of  evolution  without  leaving  inferences 
to  be  drawn  by  his  pupils  that  go  wider  than  his  sub- 
ject. At  every  step  problems  of  development,  of  rudi- 
mentary or  supernumerary  structures,  the  explanation 
of  abnormalities  by  their  regular  occurrence  in  animals 
lower  than  man,  occur.  The  arguments  have  shifted 
entirely  from  design  to  evolution.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  suggest  how  to  deal  with  the  difficulty.  I 
merely  mention  it  to  show  that  the  dtemand  of  the 
Hierarchy  had  more  substance  in  it  than  the  Govern- 
ment knew. 


The  Catholic  authorities  were  not  alone  in  the 
assertion  of  the  necessity  for  care  in  selecting  teachers. 
,,  The  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin  used 
^or^-^fy.ch  may  be  token  a«  the  highest  expres- 

sum  of  non-C^thohc  academic  opinion,  in- Ireland  nl 

that  time— before  >a  Royal  Commission  in  1853,  eight 


years  after  the  date  of  the  Memorial  of  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy: — 

“ The  universal  feeling  of  Christian  parents  has 
ever  led  them  to  wish  That  their  sons  should  ce 
brought  up  under  the  eye  and  care  of  the  ministers 
of  re.igion.  . . . And  this  because  the  qualifica- 
tions that  lit  a person  for  the  Ministry  are  essentially 
the  same  as.  those  which  would  best  enable  him  to. 
superintend  the  morals  and  conduct  of  youth.  The 
statute,  therefore,  of  Trinity  College  on  this  subject 
is  only  in  harmony  with  the  general  sentiment  which 
prevails  in  every  Christian  country. 

“It  is  true  that  the  enforcing  of  this  rule  may 
sometimes  deprive  the  College  of  the  services  of  some 
distinguished  Mathematician,  who  may  have  a dis- 
taste for  entering  into  Holy  Orders  ; but  the  very  fact 
of  his  having  a repugnance,  to  becoming  a minister 
of  the  Church  seems  to  be  itself  an  indication  that  he- 
is  not  possessed  of  those  religious  qualifications  which 
would  render  him  lit  for  the  office  of  a tutor  to 
whose  care  a body  of  young  students  are  to  be  com- 
mitted at  the  most  critical  period  of  their  lives.” 

So  far,  the  examination  of  the  Acts  of  1845  and  187ft 
goes  to  show  that  the  legislation  of  1879,  while  it  de- 
stroyed the  strong  individuality  of  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity, by  breaking  down  the  elaborate  combination  of 
teaching  and  examination  which  had  grown  up  as  a 
result  of  intelligent  experience,  and  reduced  the  Col- 
leges to  the  position  of  detached  provincial  schools, 
did  not  touch  at  all  those  parts  of  the  Queen’s  College 
system  which  has  proved  a hindrance  to  its  ac- 
ceptance by  Catholics. 

More  than  this,  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity has  distinctly  complicated  the  problem. 

The  Queen’s  University  had  done  the  work  committed 
to  it,  had  done  it  well,  and  its  members  resented  the 
punishment  inflicted  as  undeserved. 

But  the  Royal  University  has  also  done  its  work,, 
and  done  it  well,  and  its  members,  too,  may  reasonably 
complain,  if  the  reward  of  that  work  is  to  be  the  sup- 
pression of  the  University. 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  its  continued  existence, 
as  the  permanent  form  in  which  Irish  University  life' 
is  to  be  expressed,  can  hardly  be  defended.  Nobody 
defends  the  constitution  of  a University  that  merely 
examines.  It  is  not  denie’d  that  examinations,  taken 
in  connection  with  teaching,  are  admirable  things, 
and  that  they  furnish  evidence  of  good  teaching ; but 
it  is  denied  that  they  are  proof  of  good  teaching,  nr 
even  evidence  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
teaching.  I shall  put  this  as  shortly  as  I can,  for 
there  is  practically  a consensus  of  opinion  on  one  side. 
It  will  not  be  liayd  to  show,  further,  that  the  weak 
points  of  the  examination  sj'-stoin  become  particularly 
evident  in  Ireland. 

Examinations  are  found  to  stimulate  teaching,  but, 
at  a certain  point,  the  stimulus  becomes  unhealthy, 
in  so  far  as  it  destroys  the  independence  of  the  teacher 
by  forcing  him  to  follow  the  tone  of  examination  papers, 
instead  of  his  own  deliberate  and  independent  judg- 
ment. It  is  quite  consistent  with  this  statement  that 
the  examiner  may  be  a better  man  than  the  teacher. 

The  stimulus  becomes  unhealthy  to  the  pupil  when 
his  interest  in  the  subject  exactly  coincides  with  its 
possible  “value”  as  a means  of  gaining  "marks”  for 
some  ulterior  purpose.  The  teacher  at  this  stage  be- 
comes, often  most  unwillingly,  a “grinder*”  and  the 
student  one  who  does  not  follow  learning  for  its  own 
sake. 

Now,  a very  large  portion  of  the  benefit  to  be  secured 
from  University  life  arises  from  the  personal  intercourse 
between  teacher  and  pupil,  and  that  indefinable  thing 
— the  tone  of  the  University,  t 
These  things  do  not  count  for  “marks,”. nor  is  the 
personal  influence  of,  say,  a “ gri rider  ” for  the  Army  nr 
Civil  Service,  the  highest  form  of  influence,  nor  tire 
tone  of  his  establishment  the  best  tone. 

A system  of  education,  the  dominant,  feature  of  which 
is  examination,  conducted  by  an  authority  external  to 
the  teaching  body,  necessariiy  involves  the  degradation 
of  the  teacher,  and  this  again  is  destructive  of  the  good 
influence  that  should  attend  his  relationship  to  hi* 
pupils. 

" In  all  systematic  education  there  must  be  indeed 
a mechanical  organisation,  but  the  vital  element  is 


BishoMw^eTecopnized^^n'wnnfj^  u °ne  whcreby’ ”ni3er  an  Executive  Minute,  certain  canonical  privileges  of  the  Cstholii 
+ This  is  alluded  to  at  mnr«  ^aVe  i,rov*d  impossible  to  secure  the  insertion  of  Buch  a provision  in  the  Act  itself. 

• t0  at  more  len«th  ,n  *n  e*"act  horn  a lecture  given  in  the  Appendix. 
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free  human  action— the  main  good  which  the  pupil 
gets  is  from  contact  with  a superior  mind.  If  the 
teacher  can  give  no  play  to  the  bent  of  his  own 
intellect,  if  lie  have  only  to  drill  the  pupil  in  a 
prescribed  course,  if  his  own  thoughts  or  views  can 
find  no  place  in  the  examination,  lie  will  not  care  to 
occupy  lids  pupil  with  them,  and  the  pupil  will  not 
attend  to  him  if  he  does  : so  after  a time  the  teacher 
will  keep  his  thoughts  to  himself,  or  possibly  he  may 
cease  to  think  ; at  any  rate  the  pupil  will  only  come 
into  contact  with  the  husk  of  the  man,  and  not  with 
the  real  human  being  himself. 

“ It  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  examina- 
tions in  general,  that  they  tend  to  crush  spontaneity, 
both  in  the  pupil  and  the  teacher ; and  this  tendency 
is  far  greater  when  the  examination  is  supreme  and 
external  to  the  teaching,  than  when  the  teaching  and 
examining  bodies  are  one,  or  when  in  some  way  each 
can  influence  the  other. 

“ The  French  have  exaggerated  and  perfected  the 
mechanical  element  in  education,  . . . but  in  so  doing 
they  have  destroyed  the  human  element,  and  they 
are  beginning  to  find  ouit  that  it  is  only  men  that  caii 
make  men,  and  that  a piece  of  machinery  worked  by 
wires  from  a centre,  however  ingeniously  it  may  be 
constructed,  turns  out  but  poor  imitations  of  hu- 
manity.”— (Latham  : Action  of  Examinations,  p.  65). 

I think  it  was  Thiers  who  said  it  was  the  German 
Universities  that  won  in  the  late  Fran  co-Prussian  war. 
Billroth  of  Vienna  (Lehren  und  Lernen  an  den  Deuts- 
chen  Universitaten,  p.  481)  says  it  is  a wonder  to 
people  in  Germany  how  any  trace  of  real  scientific 
interest  in  his  subject  can  be  retained  by  a French 
student. 

"The  system  of  public  instruction  assumes  no  capa- 
city on  the  part  of  the  student  to  regulate  his  studies 
by  his  own  energy  or  convictions ; there  are  rules  for 
everything.”  That  good  work  is  done,  nevertheless, 
is  a fact,  he  declares,  which  “ reflects  the  highest  honour 
on  French  genius,  thereby  shown  to  be  irrepressible  1” 
Billroth  adds  that  the  French  system  may  have  this 
advantage  ( ?)  that  only  talent  of  the  first  order  can 
develop  itself  under  its  influence. 

In  Ireland  the  existence  of  an  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Examining  'Board  makes  it  peculiarly  undesirable 
that  an  Examining  University  should  follow.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  in  what  respect  the  Intermediate  system 
differs  from  that  of  the  1-toy al  University.  One  con- 
tinues the  other,  and  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  of 
age  there  are  set  before  boys  and  girls  questions  by 
examiners  whom  they  may  never  have  seen,  and,  except 
that  at  seventeen  or  eighteen,  the  answers  books  and 
questions  are  labelled  "Royal  University,”  instead  of 
“Intermediate  Board,”  there  is  no  difference  except  one 
of  comparative  difficulty,  and  even  that,  very  often,  is 
not  preceptible. 

It  is  cheerless  and  barren  work,  and  if  it  is  to  be  the 
last  word  on  Irish  Education,  Irisfti  parents  must  turn 
elsewhere  in  search  of  the  liberal  and  generous  influ- 
ences that  find  no  place  in  the  creations  of  modern 
legislation. 

There  is  also  in  Ireland  the  ancient  foundation  of  the 
University  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  which  we 
mam.*'urn  8?arch  °f  more  satisfying  conditions. 

_The  Constitution  .was,  according  to  the  original 
f mode^0(*  on  that  of  Cambridge,  the  Cambridge 
01  .itv  w^en  kh0  system  of  Halls  had  disappeared, 
™ me  College  had  acquired  the  entire  teaching  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  governing  power  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Accordingly,  Trinity  College  is  a University  as  well 
33  a College,  and  the  whole  government  of  the  College 
and  of  the  University  is  vested  in  the  Provost  and 
™or  Fello"ws  of  Trinity  College. 

, Frovost>  under  the  original  Charter,  was  elected 
*>7  the  Fellows,  and  the  Provost  and  Fellows  were  em- 
powered to  make  laws  for  the  University  arid  to  con- 
tei  degrees. 

_Jn  a new  Charter  was  granted  by  Charles  I., 
-Hereby  the  appointment  of  Provost  and  the  power' 
ot  making  Collego  Statutes  were  reserved  to  the  Grown. 
Senior  Fellows  (7)  are  co-opted  from  the  junior  list, 

6 8enior  on  the  list  being  almost  always  elected. 

The  Charter  provides  that  the  students  ad  cohndam 
inutem  et  religionem  adjuventur. 
neligious  .instruction  is  given  by  Catechetical  lec- 
res>  from  attendance  on  which  Catholic  students  were 
■■j.  •/.  * Entitled  under  the  Copyright  Act  to  receive  * copy 


specially  exempted  in  1807,  but  the  Rev.  H.  Lloyd, 
n.i).,  bemor  Catechist,  in  his  evidence  before  a Roval 
Commission  in  1853,  says Although  attendance*  is 
required  only  of  -members  of  the  Established  Church, 
yet  they  (the  lectures)  have  been  attended  in  some 
instances  by  Roman  Catholics.” 

tests  were  abolished  by  Fawcett’s  Act  in 
lo/o.  That  Act  made  no  other  change.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  College  and  University  remained  in  the 
nan  , o'  those  who  had  attained  their  positions  under 
the  o.d  system. 

The  original  Charter  of  Elizabeth  provided  specially 
that  the  liberal  arts  should  not  be  taught  elsewhere 
m Ireland  by  any  person  without  the  special  licence 
of  the  Crown. 

(Et  presertim  ne  artes  liberates  quispiam  ullis  aliis  in 
locLS  publice  profitcatur  aut  edoccat  intra  regni  nostri 
Uibernm  limites  sine  liccntia  nostra  spcciali.) 

The  University  of  Dublin  can  only  confer  degrees 
when  asked  to  do  so  by  the  Provost  arid  Fellows  of 
Trinity  College.  The  University  has  no  corporate  ex- 
istence. All  its  powers  have  been  conferred  on  it  by 
Trinity  College.  The  Provost  and  Fellows  present 
candidates  to  the  University,  and  the  Uni- 
versity (which  is  the  creation  of  the  College)  must 
admit  those  candidates  to  degrees,  and  can  admit  no 
other.  The  Senate  has  the  power,  rarely  exercised,  of 
postponing  the  degree,  but  only  to  the  next  com- 
mencements. At  any  time  the  Provost  and  Fellows 
can  dissolve  a meeting  of  the  University  by  simply 
retiring  from  the  meeting. 

The  conditions  for  graduation  in  the  University  are, 
then,  the  conditions  for  keeping  terms  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege. In-  that  College  all  terms  required  for  graduation 
can  be  kept  by  examination  only.  Residence  or  at- 
tendance at  lectures  or  other  instructions  are  not 
required. 

in  a Return  before  me,  of  1,217  undergraduates  of 
the  University  of  Dublin,  only  218  were  allowed  credit 
for  lectures;  the  rest  qualified  by  examination.  118 
resided  within  Trinity  College  ; 518  returned  themselves 
as  residing  in  the  city  or  suburbs.t 

These  figures  oan  be  compared  with  the  statistics  of 
the  Queen's  University  where,  it  will  be  recollected, 
there  were  1,000  students,  all  in  attendance  on  regular 
courses  of  instruction  on  a professorial  system.  As  in 
the  Royal  University,  candidates  for  Medical  degrees 
must  attend  professional  lectures,  a fact  that  would 
appear  to  reduce  still  further  the  proportion  of  students 
in  attendance  on  lectures  in  tire  Faculty  of  Arts. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  two  existing  Irish 
Universities  are  on  a level  'as  regards  character  of 
degrees,  apart  from  considerations  of  the  prestige  of 
ancient  foundation,  as  compared  with  a modern  one  ; 
and  that  the  relative  value  of  the  degrees,  apart  from 
that  consideration,  might  be  estimated  by  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  University  examinations.  But  this 
is  not  so.  Though  Trinity  College  does  not  require 
residence,  it  makes  elaborate  provision  ..for  -it. 
There  are  extensive  College  buildings  where  chambers 
and  commons  are  provided  for  students  who  have  the 
advantage  of  the  supervision  of  resident  tutors ; lec- 
tures are  delivered  by  eminent  professors  ; there  is  a 
magnificent  library  ;*  the  religious  training  of  students 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  Divines  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  the  Divinity  School  of  which  is 
within  the  walls  of  the  College. 

The  character  of  Trinity  College  as  an  ancient 
foundation  with  all  these  elements  that  go  to  create 
prestige  stands  high  in  public  estimation,  and  de- 
servedly so.  Tliis  prestige  _is  undoubtedly  extended  to 
its  non-resident  students  who  proceed  by  examination 
only.  The  public  do  not  distinguish  .between  the 
resident  and  non-resident  students  after  graduation, 
and  both  enjoy  the  reputation  connected  with  a resi- 
dential degree.  , 

On  the  other  hand,  the  best  known  and  most  striking 
feature  of  the  Royal  University  system  is  the  express 
prohibition  in  the  Act  and  Charter  against  requiring 
evidence  of  residence  or  instruction.  The  Senate  must 
proceed  by  examination  only,  and  the  degrees  are, 
in  public  estimation,  non-residential,  though  many, 
probably  a majority  of  the  candidates  who  present 
themselves,  have  been  students  attached  to  tlhe  Catholic 
University  College  in  'Dublin,  or  th-e  Queen's  Colleges 
in  the  provinces  where  residence  is  striotly  enforced. 

Again,  the  Royal  University,  to  compensate  ill  some 
measure  for  the  absence  of  evidence  of  instruction, 
is  compelled  to  make  its  standard  of  examination  ex-- 
of  every  book  published  in  the  British  Dominions, 
page  517. 
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ceptionally  high.  It  follows  that  its  graduates  are 
submitted  to  tests  almost  of  necessity  more  severe  than 
those  to  which  Trinity  College  students  are  subjected, 
while  the  estimate  formed  by  the  general  public  of 
Royal  University  degrees  cannot  fail  to  bo  le9s  favour- 
able than  that  formed  of  Trinity  College  degrees. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  formulate  theoretical 
objection  to  the  Trinity  College  system.  But  the 
dominant  feature  of  the  whole  system  is  its  develop- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  wants  anil  wishes  of  its 
members.  The  autonomy  of  the  College  is  complete  ; 
for,  although  the  statutes  are  formally  enacted  by  the 
Crown,  they  are  really  the  product  of  that  autonomy, 
and  it  may  be  assumed,  that  what  is  good  for  educa- 
tion will  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  governing 
body. 

The  question  has  been  often  raised — it  was  the  basis 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  University  Bill  of  1873 — whether 
other  Colleges  within  the  University  of  Dublin,  ac- 
ceptable to  Catholics,  might  not  be  founded  or  recog- 
nised. It  is  true  that  in  several  Acts  and  Charters 
reference  to  other  Colleges  “ to  be  of  the  University  of 
Dublin’’  is  made.  The  Charter  of  James  L,  which 
enabled  the  University  to  send  two  Members  to  Par- 
liament, recites,  as  a reason  for  conferring  that  pri- 
vilege, that  Trinity  College  is  a University  as  well  as 
a College,  and  that  Bills  are  occasionally  brought  be- 
fore the  House  affecting  that  College  and  other  Colleges 
or  Halls  to  l>e  established  afterwards  in  that  University. 

The  Act  of  Settlement,  14  and  15  Ohas.  I.,  c.  2,  sec. 
ccxix.,  empowers  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  to 
establish  another  College,  to  be  of  the  University, 
to  be  called  King’s  College.  Power  is  given  to  raise 
a sum  of  £2,000  per  annum  on  the  settled  lands  for 
the  use  of  the  new  College  “ which  shall  lie  governed 
by  statutes  to  be  made  by  the  Crown.” 

33  Geo.  in.,  c.  21,  sec.  7,  enacts: — "That  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  Papists  ...  to  hold  or  take  degrees  or 
any  Professorship,  nr  to  be  'Masters  or  Fellows  of  any 
College  'bo  be  hereafter  founded  in  this  kingdom,  pro- 
vided that  such  College  shall  he  a member  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  and  shall  not  ‘be  founded  exclusively 
for  Papists." 

These  powers  have  not  been  acted  on,  and  Trinity 
College  is  not  alone  the  sole  'College  of  the  University, 
but  claims  to  be  the  authority  from  which  University 
power’s  are  derived.  The  University  of  Dublin,  apart 
from  Trinity  College,  1ms  no  corporate  existence,  and 
a new  College  to  be  founded  within  the  University 
could  only  exercise  its  functions  by  favour  of  the 
Provost  and  Fellows  of  Trinity. 

Again,  it  has  been  suggested  ns  Trinity  College  is 
now  free  from  religious  tests.  Catholics  may  now  freely 
enter.  But  Fawcett’s  Act,  it  will  be  recollected,  made 
no  other  change  than  the  abolition  of  tests.  Even  if 
Catholics  entered  Trinity  and  competed  successfully 
for  Fellowships,  many  years  must  elapse  before  a 
Catholic  could  be  co-opted  Senior  Fellow,  and  become 
a member  of  the  governing  body.  Trinity  College  has 
been  a Protestant  University  since  its  foundation, 
and  will  probably  remain  so.  It  is  claimed  by  its 
friends,  that  it  is  to-day  as  Protestant  in  tone  as  at 
any  period  in  its  history.  The  changes  that  would 
cause  it  to  be  otherwise,  would  amount  to  a revolution  ; 
and  would  probably  entail  the  loss  of  the  Protestant 
support  it  now  enjoys. 

The  attitude  of  Trinity  College  towards  Catholics, 
at  a not  very  remote  period,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
words  of  the  learned  historian  of  that  Universitv,  Dr. 
Taylor: — 

“If  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  would  have  the 
good  sense  and  proper  delicacy  not  to  meddle  with  a 
question  of  higher  education  on  which  this  class  is  not 
by  habits  or  instruction  capable  of  affording  any  valu- 
able or  useful  information,  much  time  would  be  saved.” 
(Taylor : History  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  p.  538. 
This  work  was  published  in  1845.) 

Ais  to  the  prestige  to  be  gained  by  a Catholic  College 
from  a union  with  Trinity,  the  argument  is  one  which 
no  self-respecting  Catholic  can  entertain. 

Protestants  were  granted  a monopoly  by  Elizabeth’s 
Charter,  it  is  true — a monopoly  that  continued  in  full 
force  bill  1845 ; and  a history  of  300  years  does  confer 
prestige,  but  the  overtures  for  such  recognition  of 
Catholic  claims  as  would  constitute  Trinity  College  a 
National  University  must  come  from  the  Protestant 
side. 


Irish  Catholics  say  that  they,  too,  have  traditions 
The  authorities  to  which  the  oldest  Universities  in 
Europe  owe  their  origin  is  still  at  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  lamp  of  learning  was  lighted  i 
Ireland  by  Catholic  hands  before  Trinity  College  was 
thought  of ; and  Irish  students  were  then  of  no  mean 
repute.  The  light  has  been  handed  down  under  condi- 
tions of  sacrifice,  which,  though  of  bitter  memory,  11&T6 
yet  an  ennobling  value.  The  succession  of  Doctors  is 
unbroken  in  the  ranks  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy.  4. 
University  supported  by  the  traditions  of  the  Catholic 
students  of  Ireland,  and  so  constituted  as  to  express 
the  full  intellectual  life  of  the  Catholic  Church,  need 
not  concern  itself  with  the  question  of  the  prestige 
of  other  bodies.  b 

But  the  monopoly  created  by  the  State,  and  enjoyed 
bo  long  by  Trinity  College,  does  throw  on  the  State 
now  an  obligation  of  relieving  Catholics  from  the  con- 
sequences of  that  monopoly.  Not  alone  were  there  no 
public  endowments  for  Catholic  University  Education 
but  private  ones  were  forbidden  or  suppressed.  ’ 
Trinity  College  itself  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Catholic  foundation,  the  Priory  of  All  Hallows.  The 
public  endowment  of  Trinity  College,  in  addition  to 
that  site  and  building  thereon,  chiefly  erected  by  votes 
of  the  Irish  Parliament,  include  grants  of  confiscated 
lands  in  seventeen  counties,  extending  over  200,000 
acres,  having  a valuation  of  £92,000  a year.* 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  say  that  the  College  to  be 
provided  for  Irish  Catholics  should  be  placed  on  an 
equality  with  the  Protestant  College,  so  far  as  public 
endowments  are  concerned. 

In  the  Royal  University  Act  of  1879  there  is  & 
clause  providing  that  the  Senate,  when  establishing 
Fellowships  ami  other  prizes  out.  of  public  moneys, 
shall  take  care  to  avoid  any  possible  injury  to  Trinity 
College  (Sec.  9,  par.  3).  The  policy  of  that  provision 
might  serve  ns  a precedent  for  the  financial  relations 
to  be.  established  between  Trinity  and  the  new  College. 

It  is  most  important  for  the  success  of  a modem 
University  that  it  shall  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a 
metropolitan  position.  Berlin  University,  founded  in 
1809,  has  outstripped  many  older  German  Universities. 

The  Statutes  should  lie,  like  those  of  Trinity  College, 
the  product  of  College  autonomy,  safeguarding  against 
abuse  by  the  need,  of  procuring  the  formal  approval 
of  the  Crown. 

There  would  thus  lie.  in  Dublin  two  Universities  fully 
representative  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  thought 
The  Presbyterian  students  of  Ulster  remain  to  be 
considered.  Everything  that  has  been  said  of  Catholic 
claims  for  expression,  of  full  intellectual  life  appkes 
with  equal  force  to  Presbyterians,  and  the  same  treat- 
ment is  due.  They  ask  for  full  University  powers 
for  Belfast  College,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what 
grounds  the  demand  is  refused. 

To  send  students  from  a town  of  the  population  of 
Belfast,  the  capital  of  Ulster— a province  of  marked 
individuality — to  lie  examined  at  every  stage  of  their 
■College  course  in  Dublin,  is  nob  a defensible  proceed- 
ing. A University  of  Belfast,  the  history  of  Belfast 
College  shows,  would  hold  its  own  in  rivalry  with 
Trinity  College  or  a Catholic.  College. 

Three  Universities  (would  not  lie  too  many  for 
Ireland.  Scotland  lias  four.  The  relation  of  popu-a- 
tion  to  Universities  in  Scotland  and  in  Germany  is 
shown  in  a table  in  Appendix. 

There  would  remain  the  Queen's  Colleges  of  Cork 
and  Galway,  o-f  which  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
if  the  declaration  of  their  founders — that  they  were 
intended  mainly  for  Catholics,  and  that  it  was  essen- 
tial almost  for  their  success  that  they  should  receiy? 
the  support  of  Catholics — be  kept  in  mind  and  acted 
on,  there  would  be  little  doubt  of  their  success.  Th6f 
would  naturally  be  friendly  rivals  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  just  as  (Belfast  University  would  be 
a rival  of  Trinity  College.  Rivalry  of  that  kind  would 
be  a very  different  thing  from  the  ungenerous  com- 
petition  now  going  on  in  Ireland. 

Some  experience  in  the  West  of  Ireland  leads  me  ® 
believe  that  if  a Oollego  career  were  open  freely  t 
Catholics  in  the  provinces — to  the  best  students  even 
from  village  schools,  who  would  naturally  go,  in  “j 
first  instance,  to  adjacent  provincial  Colleges,  J6*1 
similar  to  those  that  obtain  in  Scotland  would  folm^- 
I am  not  advocating  indiscriminate  University  training) 
but  the  search  for  proper  subjects  for  that  train1”® 
must  be  wide  if  it  is  not  intended  to  confine  its  advan- 


* By  a system  of  renews  Mr  leases  and  fines  the  rental  has  been  brought  down  to  £40,000;  but  this  reduced  rental  is  of  the  nature  and 
security  of  a head  rent.  The  fines  were,  I presume,  applied  to  College  purposes. 
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teges  to  the  C nhken  of  the  rich.  It  is  weil  known 
that  Scotland  has  kept  the  ‘career  open  to  talents’- 
while,  in  Eng  and  University  foundations,  intended 
by  pious  founders  for  poor  students,  have  been  con- 
verted into  *•  liauts  lycees  ” for  the  rich. 

This  argument  I was  endeavouring  to  develop  before 
®oa?d  °f  « Q“e^s  Allege,  Galav,  L 

March,  1896.  I was  endeavouring  to  point  out  that  a 
reason  advanced  by  the  learned  President  of  the  Col- 
lege for  the  small  number  of  students— namely  the 
small  number  of  superior  schools  in  <?onixnighte-was 
inconclusive  inasmuch  as  boys  who  had  not  had  the 


board3  °f  tbe  ^''nclon  type,  an  examining 

hoard.  The  world,  m,  general,  much  prefers  to  have 
tvne’ofS1^teS  °if  the  £ondon  *.yPe'  Universities  of  the 
cnLL'f’  B°,nn-  0xf"ld ! a'ld  «»e  Irish  are 


...  .7.  -1  ,wunv- , J-n  appears  to  correspond 

with  what  an  Englishman  of  much  academic  experience 
thinks  they  ought  to  have : — 1 

The  Irish  Catholics,  who  are  the  immense  ma- 
jority in  Ireland  want  a Catholic  University.  Else- 
where both  Catholics  and  Protestants  have  Univer- 
sities where  their  sons  may  be  taught.  Catholic 


k « ‘ mous  grounds. 

centrated  appears  hare  finally  con- 

nf  W t f,.11nt1°  tlle  statement  that  the  interests 
which  in  M lkely  t0  suffer  by  tlle  obscurantist  tone 
:7iT!d^‘s  a di»«nrtive  characteristic 
Dftfiohc  teaching.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt 
— °'\tth,e  obso“rantism,  and  various  checks  are  b2 


sities  where  their  sons  may  be  taught.  Catholic  abon*  th.e  obscurantism,  and  Various  AccL^reS 
p“,n+n  t,lc(Prc>test;mlsof  Alsace  to  have  the  suggested  for  its  cure,  though  some W 

Protestant  University  of  Ntrasburg.  Catholic  critics  are  inconvenienced  hv  „ 


itestnnt  University  of  Strasburg.  Catholic  critics  are  inconrSc^  T di^sXs 

PhtefKto  T,S1ia  a,e™  th0  Catholics  of  the  amoi^st  themselves  as  to  the  proper  work  of Tunt- 
P } ,*°  have  the  Catholic  University  of  « «Aty'  „A  correspondence  of  experts  carried  on  in 

a 1 ®tra»burg  a Protestant  and  Bonn  , ^ 5UrT®  . Wlt1}  re8«rd  to  the  constitution  of  the  pr  ” 

m E vers'ty,m  thl.s  sense > that  religion  'j03e,d  University  for  London  (Professors  Fitzgerald 
“ft?  Up 'Vlth  region  are  taught  *nd  Thiselton  Dyer)  reveals  at  least  sil  sugl 

m t.ho  nno  by  Protestants,  and  in  the  other  by  eested  definitions : — L 


in  the  _ m 

Catholics.  This  is  the  guarantee  which  "ordinary 
parents  desn-e  and  this  at  Bonn  and  Strasburg  they 
Ther  P,;?h‘st:alTlTfcs.  of  Ireland  have  in  Trlnity 
College,  Dublin,  a University,  where  the  teachers  in 
all  those  matters,  which  afford  debatable  ground  be- 
tween  Catholics  and  Protestants,  are  Protestant.  The 
Protestants  of  .v-otland  liave  Universities  of  alike 
character.  In  England  the  members,  of  the  English 
Church  have,  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Universities 
where  the  teachers  are  almost  wholly  Anglican. 

„ tIie  Irish  Catholics  ask  to  lie  allowed  the 

same  wring, 

, “ i®  extraordinary  difficulty  in  getting  this 
demand  of  theirs  directly  and  .frankly  met.  Thev 
are  told  that  they  liave  tho  Queen’s  Colleges,  iZ 
Ireland.  Hut  they  <1.  SxVSt 
X°,ges  invented  expressly  for  Ireland  ; they  want 
SSSR  «!*«*•  *■*#*  m*  Scotch 
England  and  Scotland.  They  are  told  that  they  may 


P n Coicecsity  should  be  a mere  examining  body. 

' l , ‘ ?ultiv“<ion  «(  good  breeding 

gentlemanly  behaviour,  and  athletics. 

il  niVerS,lty  sI,ouId  1>e  tau8ht  lassies,  mathe- 
matics, and  pure  science. 

4‘  s,ho“!li  teach  'Mful  subjects  (like 

Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering,  Medi- 
_ ame,  &c.,  as  at  Cambridge). 

■ % oritLti.  V,“vmity  is  *he  te“h- 

6.  It  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  a University 
to  teac^.  (This  startling  proposition  is  ex- 

Lrnlere)  S *rer>'bodJ'  «>»“* 

pe0ple  wil°  wanfc  t0  see  a new  University 
established  may  well  feel  despondent;  but  there  is 
hope  to  be  got  out  of  a firm  grip  of  Mills’  assertion 
aat  every  definition  includes  an  axiom  inasmucli  as  it 
assumes  the  existence  of  the  thing  defined 


l»‘«>  d’emon  «rc  err.se,,,..  I tlerclerigire  t„  ,Sr„  E.ilTf™  tfu  ,I''  ,r“  “»««»«, and  list 


Appendix  to  the  foregoing  Pamphlet. 

Viiirerstx  d.V*  *h*  Sessi™  of  18™,  »»  W* 

hi  both  Pafl8ed  through  all  its  stages 

“This  m 868  Parliament,  and  became  law. 
versity  waesaS|!re’  Queen’s  Uni- 

increkUble'af  -bumed  forward  with  sucli  haste  that, 
by  the  rim.. 8 14  may  seemi  no  communication  was  made 
any  ti  Queen’s  University,  nor  was 

nymnirn  onythf  subject0  * °f  forming  or  exPressinS 

*trurtiye  naw-  a°ns,1?ts  of  two  distinct  parts : a eon- 
with  nowor  , creating  an  Examining  Board  in  Ireland, 
which  declarfm  cfunf,er1  ^^reos  i and  a destructive  part 
dissolve^  3163  Queen’s  University  shall  be 


“For  .the  second  of  these,  not  only  does  there  not 

Self?/  r“  •“l.  “i/  “ *>'  ™“t*ined,  it  So™ 
of  UuiTxfuJd  l”*  *he  Uuiyersities 
haying  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances  under  which  it  was  carried 

'!“**  lle  Dniyersity  hod 

loyally,  and  with  signal  success,  discharged  all  duties 
entrusted  to  it;  the  University  was  even  commented 
°nJbl,8,  ground,i  .bu*  in  «ie  hurry  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment the  essential  character  of.  the  Queen’s  University 
was  misconceived— the  Government  had  no  S?  to 
inquire-they  put  forward  a history  of  the  University 
according  with  its  supposed  character,  but  quite  at 
variance  with  its  real  history-at  -variance  .Jitt  S 

3 U 


DocrxKwT* 

XXVI. 


isgfty  years  have  passed  since  Peel's  legation  of 

weu“l£S«  S10  W;aSt,ed  opportunities  of  Ireland  may 
iucui.L(.u,,v,-  .1,™™  as  uoys  WHO  had  not  liad  the  ffeneraHrm  the  .dwarfed  intellectual  life  of  a 

advantage  of  superior  school  instruction  might  have  We  of  lL-n  nf  - dem°nstration  that  Irish 
become  successful  College  students  i.f  the  College  were  orter  f 1 g 18  iubordlnace  f^-iugs  of  a higher 
freely  open  to  them.  The  Visitors  ruled  my  exulana  ™ , 

tion  out  of  order.  - p n P!'e  (lerconstration.  may  be  said  to  be  now  complete 

The  suggestions  I offer  are  academic.  The  solution  fiiSnK«Xh^ "i*  th,e.  pe°p,e  is  llot  l^sened  by 
of  the  problem  concedes  what  the  members  of  the  £ Lte  dellinL  wlnch’  on  fchese  higher  grounds, 

Cfbohcm  I do  - w , a to  ^ “ «'• 
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history  in  respect  of  every  partmdar  which  bore  or  the 
legislation  which  they  proposed— and  they  rested  on 
these  errors  their  recommendation  to  Parliament  to 
dissolve  the  University.  The  Queens  University  ev- 
erted itself  to  its  utmost  to  get  these  disastrous  mis- 
takes corrected;  but.  there' teas  not  tune,  the  Session 
was  on  tiie  point  of  closing,  the  Bill  was  urged  through 
its  last  stage's,  and  became  taw. 

“ Lortl  Cairns,  in  mating  the  official  statement  of  the 
Government,  on  the  20th  June,  1879,  said  (Hansard, 
Third  Series’,  Vol.  247,  col.  937  and  941)  : — 

« ■ Now,  what  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Queens 
University?  My  Lords,  the  history  of  the  Queens 
University  is  this:  In  the  year  1845,  there  were 
founded  three  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Ireland— one  at 
Belfast,  one  at  Cork,  and  one  at  Galway.  They  were 
founded,  in  the  first  instance,  as  Co-leges,  without 
any  arrangements  for  conferring  degrees.  They  were 
provided  by  Parliament  with  grants  tor  building,  ami 
with  considerable  endowments  for  the  foundation  o. 
Scholarships  and  Exhibitions.  In  a tow  years  after- 
wards—I think  in  1650— the  Queen’s  University  was 
incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  degrees 
upon  those  who  were  students  of  those  three  Colleges. 
Now,  your  lordships  will  understand  that  the  Queen  s 
University  itself  has,  what  I may  term,  no  local  or 
real  existence  beyond  that  of  its  corporate  character. 
What  I mean  to  say  is,  it  does  not  undertake  to 
teach  ; it  has  no  Professors,  it  has  no  Fellows.  It  is  not 
provided  with  any  Scholarships  or  Exhibitions-.it  is 
simply  an  examining  body.  But,  then,  your  lord- 
ships  will  observe  the  peculiarity  of  this  examining 
body  is  that — it  does  not  examine  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  degrees  ait  large,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  a degree  only  on  those  who  pass  through 
a curriculum  or  course  of  study  in  one  of  the  three 
Queen’s  Colleges. 

" ‘ The  question  then  arises,  what  do  we  propose 
with  reference  to  the  Queen’s  University?  Your 
lordships  will  remember  that  the  Queen’s  University 
itself  is  hut  an  examining  body;  hut  it  is  an  ex- 
amining body  simply  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
those  students  who  are  members  of  the  three  Queen  s 
Colleges.  It  appears  to  the  Government  that  it 
would  he  an  arrangement  not  only  inconvenient,  but 
without  precedent,  to  establish  in  one  metropolis 
three  Universities— Trinity  College  (the  University 
of  Dublin),  the  Queen’s  University,  and  the  Univer- 
sity which  is  proposed  to  he  created  by  this  Bill 
and  that  it  would  be  still  more  indefensible  to  adopt 
that  course,  when  you  consider  that  two  of  these 
Universities  would  he  performing  exactly  the  same 
functions — namely,  examining  for  degrees— with  only 
a trifling  distinction.  We,  therefore  propose  that  as 
soon  as  the  University  to  which  I have  referred  is 
constituted  by  Royal  Charter,  steps  shall  be  taken 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  Queen  s University. 


Central  University  for  Ireland,  with  which  these 
Colleges  shall  bo  in  connection,  where  shall  it  be? 
Now,  upon  this  point  I am  hound  to  say  that,  con- 
sidering all  film  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  having 
come  to  tlicd  conclusion  that  there  should  be  a Central 
University,  in  which  all  these  provincial  Colleges 
should  ho  associated,  I think  that  Central  Uni- 
versity sliouM  be  in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland.’ 


“ It  thus  clearly  appears  that  the  Constituting  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  a university  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  design  laid  before  Parliament  in  1845,  and  that 
the  only  question  which  the  Government  reserved  was 
whether  each  College  should  have  University  powers, 
or  whether  they  should  bo  associated  together. 

“ Accordingly,  as  soon  as  tho  Colleges  were  ready  to 
receivo  students,  steps  were  taken  to  incorporate  the 
University  which  was  to  complete  them.  The  Act 
under  which  the  Queen’s  Colleges  we.ro  founded  passed 
in  1845.  Four  years  were  spent  in  building  and  pre- 
liminary arrangements.  It  was  not  till  November, 
1849,  that  the  Colleges  wore  opened  for  the  reception 
of  students,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Queen’s 
University'  was  founded  to  unite  them  into  one  insti- 
tution, and  to  complete  the  education  which  they  give. 
There  was  no  such  interval  of  some  years  as  Lord 
Cairns  imagined.  Even  tho  short  interval  of  months, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  formalities  that,  had  to  be- 
gone through  in  preparing  the  University  Charter,  was 
provided  for  by  the  creation  by  the  Government  of  a 
Special  Temporary  Boaifcl,  which  discharged  the  Uni- 
versity  functions  for  the  time,  whose  regulations  were 
acted  on  in  the  Colleges  from  the  beginning,  and  were 
adopted  as  the  first  ordinances  of  the  University  as  soon 
as  it  was  constituted.  Thus,  from  the  very  first,  the 
Colleges  started  as  part  of  one  great  organisation,  and 
neither  in  the  original  design,  as  kid  before  Parlia- 
ment, nor  in  the  actual  order  of  events,  was  there  any 
foundation  for  the  representation  made  by  Lord  Cairns. 

“Lord  Cairns  was  equally  unfortunate  when  he  ven- 
tured tho  statement  to  Parliament  that  the  Queen's 
University  was  ‘simply  an  examining  body.’  Nothing 
can  he  further  from  the  truth.  In  its  initial  concep- 
tion, by  the  terms  of  'its  Charter,  and  in  the  way  m 
which  it  has  been  worked,  the  Queen’s  University  is 
not  a mere  Examining  Board,  nor  is  it  a distinct  in- 
stitution from  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  hut  they  together 
form  one  institution,  the  main  and  important  function 
of  which  is  to  teach.  Tho  buildings  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  are  not  Colleges  in  tho  English  acceptation: 
of  the  word,  i.c.,  they  are  not  buildings  in  which 
students  reside.  They  are  the.  lecture  halls  in  which 
the  instruction  of  the.  University  is  given  at  three  dis- 
tinct stations,  and  they  thus  correspond  exactly  with 
the  University  buildings  of  the  Scotch  or  Continental 
Universities. 


“ Now,  so  far  from  the  Queen’s  University  being  an 
afterthought  grafted  upon  the  original  demgn  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  as  represented  to  Parliament  by  Lord 
Cairns,  it  was  an  essential  part  of  ihat  onginal  draigTi. 
In  introducing  the  Queens  Colleges  Bill,  m 1845,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  Sir  James  Graham  said 
(Hansard,  Third  Series,  Vol.  80,  col.  358):  — 

‘ I should  still  leave  the  statement  most  im- 
perfect if  I did  not  glance  at  other  important  and 
peculiar  circumstances  -connected  with  it.  ihe  JJin 
I propose  to  bring  in  does  no  more  than  propose  io 
build  and  establish  those  Co-leges  in  Ireland  ; hut 
the  great  question  that  presents  itself  is— shall  these 
three  Colleges  be  associated  together  in  one  Univer- 
sity ? Or,  following  the  example  of  Scotland,  shall 
the  Crown  in  the  exercise  of  its  prerogative,  endow 
each  of  these  Colleges  with  the  power  of  granting 
degrees  in  Arts,  Sciences,  and  in  Medicine?  Now, 
sir  it  is  not  necessary — and,  as  I think  it  would  not 
be  expedient — in  the  present  Bill,  and  at  the  present 
time  to  fix  and  carry  out  any  definite  arrangement 
on  that  point.  It  is  not  necessary  on  the  one  hand  ; 
while,  on  the  other,  I hold  it  to  be  important  that 
we  should  ascertain  what  amount  of  success  attends 
tlh'is  first  step — 'and  it  is  a large  step-in  advance, 
before  that  question  is  finally  decided.  At  the  same 
time,  I will  not  he  so  deficient  in  candour  as  not  to 
state  what  is  my  own  opinion  of  the  matter.  I 
think  that  the  advantages  in  favour  of  a Central 
University  decidedly  preponderate.  ....  This 
brings  ine  to  the  question,  if  we  are  to  have  a 


"To  mark  emphatically  that  instruction  in  the  Col- 
leges is  the  instruction  of  (he  University,  the  University 
Charter  provides  that  the  Professors  in  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  are  Professors  of  the  University ; and  the 
maintenance  of  this  relation  is  ensured  in  the  most 
substantial  way  by  tho  duties  imposed  upon  the  Uni- 
versity Senate.  It  is  this  central  authority  which 
prescribes  what  shall  be  taught,  whether  at  Belfast, 
Cork,  or  Galway,  as  a condition  for  a degree  ; in  what 
order  the  studies  shall  succeed  one  another ; how  long 
each  shall  be  pursued,  aiwl  what  option  shall  be  al- 
lowed bo  the  students ; and  this  teaching,  so  prescribed 
by  tho  Senate,  is  given  simultaneously  by  the  Urn- 
versify  Professors  in  the  three  Queen’s  Colleges.  The 
University  Senate  also  lays  down  the  examinations 
which  the  students  are  to  pass  in  common ; and  foe 
that  purpose  brings  together,  in  Dublin,  nearly  its 
whole  staff  of  Professors,  and  forms  them,  along  wit 
some  external  examiners,  into  Boards  of  Examiners, 
by  whom  the  students  are  examined.  The  Umversi 
has  thus  been  in  a position  to  weave  it®  teaching  an 
examining  into  one  consistent  whole,  and  this  it  “ 
done  with  the  utmost  care, 

‘‘So  far  from  the  Queen’s  University  being  ‘shflP^ 
an  examining  Board,’  as  alleged  by  Lord  Cairns,  i . 
a University  of  the  strictest  academical  type  tnav  . 
yet  been  seen  in  the  British  Isles.  To  teach  i?  1 
predominant  function,  and  it  has,  with  signal  spe  ^ 
applied  itself  to  subordinate  it®  examinations,^.^ 
more  important  function  of  teaching  ;■  to  rend 
examinations  such  as  will  best  co-operate  witi 
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instruction  instead  of  controlling  it ; and  to  do  what 
in  it  lies  to  counteract  the  baneful  effects  on  higher 
.education  of  ‘ the  examination  fungus  ’ which  is  abroad. 
Its  examinations,  as  already  explained,  are  mainly 
conducted  by  its  teachers  ; its  regulations  for  these 
examinations  are  largely  based  by  its  governing  Senate 
on  reports  received  from  these  teachers.  Its  examiners, 
bein',  experienced  teachers,  are  of  the  class  who  make 
the  most  efficient  examiners,  and  they  are  subjected 
to  the  best  checks  yet  contrived  for  insuring  the  full 
discharge  of  their  difficult  duties,  inasmuch  as  they 
,nre  fche°  persons  most  interested  in  improving  the  ex- 
aminations entrusted  to  them  ; ancl  inasmuch  as  they 
fulfil  their  functions  under  the  observation  of  colleagues 


as  expert  as  themselves.  The  University  examinations,  Dooumbnts, 
and  the  instruction  given  to  the  students  in  the  Col-  XXVI. 
leges,  have  thus  been  brought  by  the  experience  of  — - 

thirty  years  into  such  healthy  relation,  that  they 
together  tend  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  promote  the 
higher  forms  of  instruction,  and  to  discourage  cram- 
ming. 

“ Convocation  feels  so  strongly  the  injury  which 
would  be  inflicted  on  the  members  of  the  University 
(in  some  cases  expected  to  lead  to  pecuniary  loss),* 
as  well  as  that  done  to  the  cause  which  they  have  at 
heart,  that  it  earnestly  desires  a reconsideration  of  tha 
position  of  the  University,  taking  into  aecount  the  real 
facts  of  the  case.” 


Extracts  from  Lecture 


(,i) 


“ University  Life,"  Queen’s  College  Debating  Society,  November,  1896. 


“We  arc  hero  as  University  students,  and  we  have 
selected  this  western  town  as  our  place  of  study.  Just 
■before  I came  away,  I was  looking  at  a periodical  pub- 
lished m a neighbouring  University,  in  which  it  is 
asserted,  with  all  gravity,  that  no  University,  present 
or  future,  can  claim  the  social  status  or  prestige  of 
antiquity  enjoyed  by  that  fortunate  institution. 
‘Social  status' ! ’—well,  we  must,  bear  up  against  our 
unfortunate  defects ! Let  us  examine  the  other  matter 
more  seriously.  The  prestige  of  antiquity  is  only  so 
far  valuable  as  it  leads  up  to  and  is  a factor  in  present 
■conditions — is,  in  fact,  a living  force.  If  I am  correct 
in  this,  I venture  to  advance  the  preposition  that  there 
is,  in  the  environment  of  this  western  town,  something 
which  may  challenge  the  boasted  antiquity^  of  our 
neighbour,  or  even  of  Universities  which  were  old  before 
it  was  thought  of.  We  do,  not,  of  course,  enjoy  the 
Advantages  of  position  of  such  a place  as  Edinburgh— 
that  beautiful  University  town  where  one  can  receive 
education  at  almost  every  step.  And  there  are  others 
that  will  occur  to  you.  lint  there  is  one  neglected 
factor  in  our  environment  (and  nobody  will  deny  the 
powerful  influence  of  environment  on  education)— a 
factor  that  should  be  our  strength,  but  which  we  set 
down  as  of  no  value.  We  are  living  in  the  midsb  of 
.a  Celtic  people,,  the  depositaries  of  traditions  as  faith- 
fully transmitted  by  oral  record  as  more  ambitions 
historical  work — a people  endowed  in  full  measure  with 
the'  glorious  imagination  atid  poetry  of  their  race, 
speaking  as  a living  tongue  the  language  which  scholars 
in  Paris  and  Berlin  are  laboriously  studying ; and  we 
ignore  it  all.  Scholars  come,  as  you  have  known  them 
to  come,  to  study  Celtic  language  and  legends  in  this, 
their  lost  stronghold  in  Europe ; but  we  have  no  help 
to  give  them  in  this  College.  We  can  only  tell  them 
that  we  have  suppressed  our  Celtic  Chair.  In  sight  c£ 
Aran,  on  the  shores  where  Brendan  voyaged,  we  are 
placed ; and  we  have  suppressed  the  one  slenderly- 
endowed  foundation  which,  of  all  others,  would  have 
"been  a strength  to  us.  I would  like  to  enlarge  upon 
the  subject  of  these  legends.  I would  like  to  submit  to 
you  that  they  are  of  far  higher  value  than  that  which 
is  commonly  and  lightly  assigned  to  them.  The 
Homeric  legends  aro  invaluable  for  insight  into  the 
social  life  of  their  times.  Have  ours  no  value?  May 
they  not  be  looked  on  as  abstract  conceptions,  em- 
bodying in  that  form,  with  idealized  personages,  the 
essence  of  what  took  place  in  actual  fact  ? I do  not 
know  that  Shakespeare’s  Henry  V.  is  an  actual  his- 
torical record,  but  I am  satisfied  to  take  my  impressions 
of  that  time,  and  of  many  other  times,  from  Shake- 
speare. 

“May  we  not  falirly  say  that  we  get  the  very  soul 
of  history  from  these  idealized  records,  as  we  see  the 
facts  of  any  time  through  the  pictures  of  a great  artist? 
Our  artists  are  the  story-tellers,  and  well  have  they 
done  their  work.  All  I am  saying  is  qualified  by  my 


proposition  that  antiquity  is  only  valuable  in  so  far 
a«  it  is  a living  factor.  If  it  is  important  to  know 
Ireland— Irish  people— then  along  the  lines  that  show 
the  development  of  the  life  and  thought  oE  the  people 
some  guidance  may  be  found  in  the  solution  of 
problems  of  the  present  day.  1 To  understand  the  poet 
one  must  go  into  the  poet's  country  ’ — the  country  is 
here  at  our  doors.  Perhaps  I am  glorifying  the  Celtic 
imagination  too  much,  but  it  is  a great  gift.  There  is 
one  safeguard  against  its  undue  influence — another  gift 
which  is  possessed  in  equal  measure — 'Humour.  It  is 
a great  endowment  this  double  gift — recollect,  after  all, 

I am  making  out  a case  for  people  who  have  suffered 
much,  who  have  little  other  riches,  and  who  would  bo 
thought  by  our  University  critic  sadly  deficient  in 
‘ social  status.’  Besides,  the  vast  domain  which,  these 
products  of  the  imagination  occupy  must  he  filled 
somehow.  I have  often  wondered  how  our  powerful 
neighbour  across  the  Channel  proceeds  to  fill  it.  A 
study  of  Ms  abstractions  would,  I am  confident,  be 
instructive.  -But  we  have  a still  more  powerful  cor- 
rective in  this  College  in  the  presence  of  the  hardy 
race  of  Northerns  who  descend  on  us  as  the — well,  as 
the  other  Northerns  descended  on  degenerate  Rome— 
and  carry  off  all  our  Scholarships  every  year.  . Their 
imagination  is  not,  perhaps,  as  vivid  as  ours,  but  the 
combination  is  a splendid  one,  and  affords  good  pro- 
mise of  a strong  and  wide  University  foundation. 
There  is  no  need  to  say  how  our  Northern  friends  are 
appreciated  in  our  Western  home — everybody,  knows 
whjat  friendly  relations  Sflhey  establish  with,  their 
Western  hosts  (cheers).  Property  has  its  duties  as  well 
as  its  rights,  and  environment  lias  its  obligations  a* 
well  as  its  advantages. 

“We  are  here  met  by  another  element  in  University 
life — the  influence  of  association.  I do  nob  know  any- 
thing more  remarkable  in  the  whole  range  of  Psychology 
than  the  influence  of  a crowd  on  the  individuals  who 
compose  it.  A school  of  modern  philosophers  are  en- 
gaged in  the  investigation!  of  the  effect  of  mind  on. 
mind  at  a distance ; I am  inclined  to  think  that  if, 
instead  of  investigating  rare  cases  of  actio  in  distant, 
they  were  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  psychical 
manifestations  of  the  first  crowd  they  meet  in  the  street, 
they  would  find  abundant  material  for  study.  They 
would  find  indications  of  the  passing  of  individual 
wills  into  one  common  and  intensified  will,  something 
well  worth  closer  study.  It  is  a powerful  influence  for 
good  or  for  ill — this  association  force— and  every  Uni- 
versity student  must  come  within  its  range.  I can 
only  throw  out  this  as  a suggestion.  I cannot  enlarge 
on  that  subject,  and  I am  bound  to  take  heed  of  the 
criticism  that  is  to  follow — especially  of  those  who  are 
endowed  with  that  wonderful  quality — the  confidence 
and  assuredness  of  youth  (applause).  With  this  en- 
vironment, then,  and  this  association,  what  are  we 


o interfere  with  the  Queen's 
a total  sum 


* Very  serious  pecuniary  losses  have  been  sustained  by  several  Professors,  but  the  Act  having  been  drafted  under  a misapprehension, 
no  redress  was  provided. 

Lord  Cairns  (Hansard  V.  247,  p.  942)  said;—*'  Our  intention  and  anxiety  has  been  not  in  any  _w 
Colleges : we  do  nut  touch  them  in  anv  respect,  and  if  there  is  any  change  it  is  for  their  advantage. 

In  my  own  ease  (Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology)  the  diminution  of  official  income  amounts  to  ±300  « year,  o 

of  £4.f>'00  since  the  abolition  of  the  Queen's  University  in  1882.  , 

Under  the  Que-n’s  Universitv  system  attendance  at  lectures  in  the  Qaee.i  s Colleges  was  compulsory  on  candidates  for  degrees. 

The  Scottish  Universities  Act,  under  which  the  constitution  of  these  bodies  has  been  recently  remodelled .,  es  “"T? 

Professors  whose  fees  mnv  be  inierfered  with ; and  nearly  all  the  Chairs  have  been  assigned  a minimum  fee  income  under  that  proton. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Parliament  would  have  mad.  similar  provision  for  Queen’s  College  Professors  if  the  real  facts  had  been  known 

• “ Wer  deu  Dichter  will  Verstehcn  Moss  in  Dichter’s  Lande  Gehen  " ! 

i 3U2 
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ts,  doing  here  and  now  ? I suppose  the  junior  student 
would  answer,  with  Mr.  Verdant,  Green,  that  he  is  now 
a University  Man. 

“ There  is  much  in  the  answer,  as  we  shall  see  after- 
wards. But  we  must  go  closer.  To  be  a scholar  and  a 
gentleman— that  would  he  too  high  an  aim.  I shall 
not  say  anything  about  a gentleman.  I have  known 
many  gentlemen  who  were  not  scholars.  I have  many 
friends  among  the  peasants  of  the  West  and  there  arc 
many  gentlemen  amongst  them.  A scholar  is  a fino 
title,  and,  as  the  abuse  of  a very  good  tiling  is  always 
a particularly  had  thing,  it  is  a most  objectionable 
thing  when  scholarship  degenerates  into  pedantry. 

“ Are  we,  then,  found  to  be  scholars  when  wo  have 
read  certain  hooks?  (No.)  I notice  particularly  the 
limitations  of  these  hooks— so  many  books  of  Virgil 
so  many  books  of  Euclid.  A student  stops  there.  The 
rest  do  not  seem  to  interest  him.  Of  course,  he  is 
thinking  of  the  ordeal  we  all  have  to  undergo— ‘ex- 
aminations. We  must  do  more  than  this.  Recollect 
I am  only  thinking  out  the  subject.  Thinking  over 
the  subject,  I can  find  nothing  better,  as  a description 
of  scholarship,  than  that  superb  definition  of  truth 
wed  known  to  the  scholastics— Adaequatio  intellects 
" ,m-  The  scholastics  are  not  quite  as  often  heard 
™ in  Universities  nowadays  as  they  were  at  one  time  ; 
but  I think  it  would  be  possible  to  learn  something 
from  them  still.  Let.  us  apply  their  criterion  as  I 
have  adopted  it,  to  some  disputed  point  in  the  'life  of 
a student — whether  or  not  the  study  of  Greek  is 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  a scholar,  for  instance 
The  criterion  is  that  the  intellect  must  be  made  ad- 
equate to  the  subject.  It  is  a splendid  criterion,  of 
universal  application,  and,  if  accepted,  would  make 
short  work  of  some  modern  attempts  to  apply  certain 
weights  and  measures  to  subjects  that  are  not  measure- 
able,  and  cannot  be  weighed  by  these  standards.* 

“Do  you  want  to  know  Greek?  That  means,  do 
you  want  to  study  the  poetry,  the  art,  the  sociology  uf 
that  people?  If  you  do,  the  means  must  be  fully 
employed  to  that  end  The  language  must  bo  mastered. 
it  you  can  afford  to  leave  out  what  I have  enumerated, 
the  language  is  not  necessary.  I think  you  will  find 
a great  blank,  and  that  you  will  have  lost,  not  Greek 
poetry  or  philosophy  only,  but  a great  deal  of  all 
poetry  and  philosophy,  or,  what  is  a poor  substitute, 

““No  boots,  no  payment— similarly  I say- 
(obacare)  “ Adaequatio  "here 


be  obliged  to  get  your  knowledge  at  second  j , 

Uiere  is  anything  that  would  help  to  fill  £ -f 
is  the  substitution  of  Celtic— the  finely-shaded  anA‘ 
elusive  Celtic  sentence  has  something  Greek  in  ;£a  ' 
I am  glad  to  say  in  this  connection,  that  tl  fs 
has  decided  to  allow,  in  the  first  year’s  &l,Se 
programme,  an  alternative  of  Greek  or  fVt^hlp 
plause).  ueltlc  (ap- 

“ Recollect  I )V.  U».T  principle.  Do  you  wan, 
to  know  anything,  is  it  migrative  ft,  know 
a scholar  must  know  it  thoroughly— no  courniw" 
with  knowledge— you  must  do  the  work  well  ? 
curious  side-light  was  thrown  on  this  ouestion  « f A 
years  ago  at  Berlin.  That  University  decided to  Vu* 
for  ten  yW  tent,  from  tlio  1M 

•nciont  lougmigos  n»  not  nmimlnir-b,  £*£■ 

University,  as  well  „ Uio  HymlmeiiinTS 

whomust  tom,  Brock  and  ,k  ( , 

tile  Real  School  students  were  beaten  and  , 

!jy  tlio  Gymnasia  studonta,  oven  in  the  very  subte?fd 
m wludi  Hie)  Beal  School,  had  Iraino,!  Hun,  £ 

It  was  a linn  instance  of  indnotivo  reasoning,  and  i 
dcclmo  to  disturb  ,t  by  entering  into  a ,U,cSi,;0T„ 
to  the  explanation.  Wo  .bight  extend  this  inmfe 
over  Hie  whole  range  of  University  work,  hot  mi 
nstaneo  will  softer.  . It  i,  a profound  tag 

that  our  own  langirngo,  by  a roflox  process,  powerfuiiv 
affects  ourselves.  What  wo  do  wo  must  do  well  Can 
we  stop  there?  I think  we  must  do  something  more 
to  obtain  the  coveteU  title  of  scholar.  There  must  i.e 
mirnng0  7?  Wh.ic1'  *lwf  intellect,  must  exercise 
itself  The  great  domain  of  Art,  for  instance.  It  ’8 
almost,  if  not  entirely  neglected  in  modem  study, 
let  is  it  possible  to  exclude  from  our  view  that  great 
field  which  engaged  so  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
i"?1?1,0  °f  tho  Middle  Ages,  when  mucli  that  is  well 
established  now  was  still  m process  of  slow  formation? 
lo  know  the  present,  one  must  often  go  far  back  into 
the  past.  But,  if  my  canon  be  sound,  tlio  knowledge 
must  bo  thorough,  and  herein,  I fear,  lies  a difficulty, 
ihis  I have  not  time  to  discuss.  I am  making  sug- 
gestions—little  more.  I know  I shall  l>e  told  that  one 
must  learn  useful  knowledge.  On  tho  other  hand,  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  a University  is  a place  from 
which  useful  knowledge— useful  for  making  money,  of 
courso— is  excluded  as  such.  I am  rather  inclined  to 
defend  that  proposition — paradoxical  as  it  may  seem." 

» examinational  reaulta,  no  payment ! *’  (Mr.  Lowe,  18C2).  But  is  there  not  aD 
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University  Statistics. 


Country. 

Universities. 

Universit 

Town 

Populatio 

y Number 
n Students 

of  Total 
j-  Endowme 

State 

nt  Portion  o 
' Endowme 

{ Professoi 
nt.j  Assistant! 

■a  1 Mainten- 
ance of 
Institutes. 

Ireland, 

4,701,750. 

1.  Trinity  College, 

2.  Royal  University, 

3.  (?)  . 

£ 

l £ 

l £ 

Belgium, 

6,410,783. 

(Census,  31st  Dec..  1895.) 

1.  Brussels 

2.  Ghon t, ... 

S.  Louvain,  ...  “ 

1.  Li6ge 

190,313 

157,211 

11,517 

163,207 

1,361 

672 

1,650 

1,470 

Baden, 

1.725,270. 

(German  Empire  Statistic! 
are  from  Provisional  On 
sus  Returns,  2nd  Decern 
her,  1895.) 

1.  Freiburg  i.-B,, ... 

2.  Heidelberg,  

35,139 

1,571 

1,206 

30,000 

38,421 

23.000 

35.000 

15.000 

23.000 

10,000 

13,000 

Bavaria, 

6,797,414. 

j 1.  Erlangen,  ... 

2.  Munich,  

3.  Wurzburg,  

20,801 

107,174 

68,711 

1.164 

3,798 

L442 

32.000 
49,300 

88.000 

23.000 

35.000 

25,000 

30,000 

Prussia, 

31,819,795. 

1.  Berlin,  

2.  Bonn, 

3.  Breslau,  

1.  Gottingen,  ... 

5.  Greifswald,  ... 

6.  Halle,  ... 

7.  Kiel,  ... 

8.  Ko’nigsbcrg  ... 

9.  Marburg 

1,677,135 

44,560 

373,110 

26,513 

22,775 

116,302 

172,758 

12,668 

4,735 

1,391 

770 

747 

1,472 

712 

866 

S S S S 1 i i 1 1 1 

107,325 

45,300 

45.800 
19.0C0 
14,400 

35.000 

30.000 

40.800 
30,000 

34.000 

19.000 
19,000 

17,417 

70.000 

27.000 

24.000 

41,480 

Saxony, 

3,786,936. 

1.  Leipzig, 

399,969 

3.208 

92,050 

73,000 

29,000 

25,000 

Wcrtemberg, 

2,080,898. 

1.  Tubingen 

13,989 

1,119 

43,000 

• 40,000 

20,000 

20,000 

HESSE, 

1.039,388. 

1.  Giesson,  ... 

22,932 

616 

38,500 

28,000 

13,000 

22,500 

Mecklenburg, 

596,883. 

1.  Rostock,  ...  ... 

49,899 

ISO 

16.600 

8AXE-WE1MAB, 

339,217. 



1.  Jena,  ...  ... 

15,499 

634 

Switzerland, 

2,917,754. 

(Census,  1st  Dec.,  1888.)  1 

1.  Basel,  ...  

2.  Borne, ...  ... 

3.  Freiburg, 

4.  Genova, 

5.  Lausanne,  ... 

6.  Zurich, 

88,853 

48,678 

12,938 

80,782 

39,422 

149,081 

135 

617 

197 

388 

116 

670 

Alsace-Lorraine, 

1,611,220. 

1.  Strasburg,  ... 

135,608 

1,000 

60,000 

46,000 

26,000 

17.000 

Scotland,  ' 1 ] 

‘,026,000.  j 

t 

1.  Edinburgh,  ...  ... 

i.  Glasgow,  • 

1.  Aberdeen,  ... 

1.  St.  Andrew’s, 

3,064 

2,080 

*12 

112 

46,548 

31,836 

36,669 

AUSTRIA,  1 

23,895,413.  2 

(Census,  31st  Deo.,  1890.)  s 
4 

6. 

7. 

_ 8. 

. Czernowitz,  

. Graz.  ...  

. Innsbruck, 

. Krakau,  

. Lemberg, 

j Prague.  

Vienna,  

64,171 
112,069 
23,320 
74,593 
127,943 
182,530  | 
1,364,548 

255 

190 

786 

1,125 

1,009 

1,177 

2,490 

3,913 

11,000 

10,000 

30.000 
47,213 
17,727 

42.000 

40.000 
100,000 

Hungary, 

17,163,791.  2.' 

Agram,  

Buda-Post,  

Klausenberg,  ...  ...• 

37,529 
. 491,938 
82,766 

313 

3,772 

644 

78,000 

1 

France,  1 

38,313,102.  in 

‘WiWU.lJth  April,  1801.)  in 

Paris  (no 

There  are  16  “ Faculties" 
process  of  conversion 
to  Universities.* 

w the  University  of  Paris'!  h. 

ive  10000  stni 

_ 

‘ 

j 
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Notes  on  German  Universities. 


Owing  to  difficulties  in  procuring  the  latest  Uni- 
versity •Budgets,  the  year  1894-5  has  been  selected  for 
uniformity.  The  figures  have  been  reduced  from  the 
official  coinage  of  each  country  and  stated  in  round 
numbers.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  Budgets  vary 
slightly  each  year,  and  that  the  number  of  students 
varies  slightly  in  each  Semester.  No  account  has  been 
taken  of  non-mat riculated  students.  The  Budget  for 
Wurzburg  in  1894-5  was  unusually  high,  more  than 
double  the  average,  owing  to  special  grants.  There 
are  two  Universities  in  Prague,  German,  founlded  in 
1348;  1,177  student's  : 'Bohemian,  founded  in  1882; 
2,490  students. 

Appointments  of  Professors  in  Germany.  Formerly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  Nowhere  is  there  formal 
autonomy  ; such  rights  as  the  Universities  have  exist 
only  by  courtesy.  The  University  is  ,a  department  of 
State  in  theory,  though  in  actual  working  autonomy  is 
conceded.  When  a vacancy  occurs  either  by  the  de- 
parture of  a Professor  to  another  University  (a  very 
common  occurrence,  practically  a system  of  promotion) 
or  by  death,  the  official  connected  with  the  faculty 
concerned  brings  the  names  of  candidates  before  its 
members.  A vote  is  taken,  and  one  name  (occasionally 
two)  selected.  The  report  (with  all  documents)  is 
brought  before  the  Senate  (in-  case  of  urgency  to  the 
Pro-Rector  only),  and  then  sent  to  the  Government, 
who  communicate  directly  with  the  candidate,  gen- 
erally after  confidential  correspondence  with  the 
faculty. 

Valuable  as  the  German  Universities  are  as  ex- 
amples of  good  work,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
as  Jacob  Grimm  says,  they  are  plants  that  have  become 
specially  attached  to  the  German  soil,  and  are  not 
transplantable  elsewhere. 

There  are  Theological  Faculties  in  all  the  Uni- 
versities ; Catholic  at  Freiburg,  Munich,  and  Wurz- 
burg ; double  (Catholic  and  Evangelical)  at  Bonn, 
Breslau,  arid  Tubingen. 


The  cost  of  a modern  University  may  be  taken  at 
£40,000  per  annum.  The  cost  of  permanent  buildings 
if  “ Institutes  ” of  the  German  type  are  provided,  mi 
be  taken  at  half  a million  sterling.  There  are  fifty’, 
five  distinct  “Institutes”  in.  Leipzig.  The  Anatomical 
Institute  cost  £28,000.  The  Chemical  Institute  in  Bonn 
cost  £25,000 ; in  Zurich,  £14,000.  The  new  buildings 
of  Strasburg  University  (practically  rebuilt  by  the 
German  Government  since  the  annexation),  cost  (in- 
cluding purchase  of  ground)  nearly  £700,000  sterling. 

A University  which  may  be  studied  with  the  greatest 
profit,  is  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  of  Baltimore 
established  by  private  endowment  in  1876.  It  stands 
high  in  public  estimation  already.  The  foundation 
capital  is  about-  six  millions  of  dollars ; half  for  Uni- 
versity work,  and  half  for  a hospital  in  connection, 
The  strong  points  of  its  system  are  Graduate  Clam, 
to  which  eminent  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world  are 
invited  as  lecturers  (Professor  Sylvester,  Cayley,  and 
Sir  William  Thomson,  for  instance),  and  PM'icatmi 
issued  by  the  University,  in  exchange  for  which  it 
receives  those  of  other  learned  bodies. 


It  publishes  a Journal  of  Mathematics,  a Journal  of 
Chemistry,  a Journal  of  Philology,  Studies  in  Biology, 
Studies  in  History  and  Politics,  University  Circulars 
and  Reports.  It  receives  over  700  Periodicals  in  ex- 
change. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  I have  spoken  elsewhere 
of  Association  Force.  It  is  no  doubt  possible  to  found 
a University  which  'shall  consist  of  separate  faculties, 
schools,  or  individuals,  and  nothing  more.  Those  who 
founded  the  early  Universities  took  care  that,  in  ad- 
dition, there  should  be  a unifying  principle  at  once 
animating  and  biriding  together  those  detached  indi- 
vidualities. What  I wish  to  say  is,  that  whether  form- 
ally recognized  or  not,  Association  Force  will  develop 
such  a principle.  To  exclude  Theology  is  not  to  leave  a 
neutral  tone. 


(2.) 


Letter  with-  -reference -to  a question  addressed  by  Dr.  Pye  to  Mr.  Frank  Lydon,  a member. of 
the  Galway  Urban  Council. 

^ (See  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Pyb,  q.  8067,  p.  157.) 


Rusheen  na  Corra, 

Clifden,  Connemara,  April  21,  1902. 


I have  examined  the  official  extracts  you  were  good 
enough  to  send  me  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Technical 
Board,  containing: — 


Dear  Mr.  Lvdon, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  explanation  of  your, 
action  as  a member  of  the  Urban  Council  in  dealing 
with  the  Technical  School. 

As  I told  you,  I took  the  view  that  the  Galway 
Technical  School  should  come  under  the  general  scheme 
of  the  County  Council,  as  I thought  there  would  have 
been  secured  thereby  better  co-ordination  and  co-opera- 
tion.   1 

I failed  tb  secure  that ; and  I took  no  pains  to  inform 
myself  particularly  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  action  of 
the  Urban  i Council  in  refusing  to  re-appoint  the  old 
Technical  1-toard. 

But  my  attention  was  forcibly  directed  to  the  ques- 
tion by  an  argument  addressed,  1 understand,  to,  the 
Royal  Commission  on  University  Education  (I  notice 
that  a Belfast  paper,  of  date  9th  April,  advances  the 
same  argmient),  namely,  that  the  action  of  the  Galway 
Urban  Council  in  the  particular  case  proves  the  im-: 
policy  of  attempting  to  introduce  a representative  - ele-' 
ment  into  bur  educational  system.  ; 

I thought  that  a large  conclusion  to  arrive  ait  from 
one  instance  ; still,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I ought  to  get 
at  the  facts  for  myself,  and,  thanks  to  your  courtesy,  I 
have  been  able  to  do  so. 


•1.  List  of  attendance  of  members  for  two  years. 

2.  Resolution  of  November  25,  1097,  dealing  with 

proposals  for  weaving  arid  designing. 

3.  Resolution  of  25  July,  1901,  appointing  j(with- 

out  previous  notice)  a Secretary  at  a salary  of 
£120  a year. 

4.  Report  and  balance  sheet  for  1900-1901,  with 

account  (in  former)  of  proceedings  up  to  re 
ruary  24,  1902,  in  which  no  reference  ifr-maOJ 
to  paid  Secretary. 


I have  given  them  my  best  consideration,  and  (it  S 
of  course,  only  one  man’s  opinion)  I think  they  c - 
tain  evidence  to  establish  a prima  facia  case  tor 
action  of  idle  Urban  Council.  Beyond  that  loo 
go  ; for  my  purpose  went  fio  further  than  to  haw  • 
whether  ’ the  action  of  the  Council  was  ciea  j 

irrational  or  intolerant.'  

The  documents  go  to  show  that  it  was  neither- , 
are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  please,  of  this  i ■ 
I am  sending  a copy  of  it  to  the  Secretary  Of  the 
‘Commission.  ' . . „ 

Youra  faithfullyr  • 

! J.  P.  P**- 


MLr.  Ffank -Lydon,  xr.D.O., 
Galway, 
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better  from  John  I.  Lynham,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.U.I.,  Professor  of  Medicine,  Q.ueen’s 
College,  Galway. 


DOCUMENTS, 

XXVII. 


To  the  Royal  Commission  on  Univeesity 
Education  in  Ireland. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

I beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  hostile  evidence  regarding  Queen’s  College,  Galway, 
has  proceeded  on  the  fallacy  that,  because  the  number 
of  students  is  not  large,  as  in  Dublin  and  Belfast,  the 
College  ought  to  be  abolished. 

I respectfully  submit  that,  in  this  connexion,  Queen's 
College,  Galway,  does  not.  come  within  the  purview  of 
the  Commission.  Its  raison  (Vctre  is  something  en- 
tirely apart  from  the  mere  number  of  students  in 
attendance. 

It  was  expressly  placed  by  its  benevolent  origina- 
tors in  a poor,  remote,  thinly-peopled  district,  in  order 
that  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a high-class  education 
at  a small  expense  might,  be  placed  within  the  reach 
of  even  a small  number  of  earnest  intelligent  students 
who  anxiously  desired  it. 

The  founders  never  contemplated  that  the  number 
of  its  students  would  bear  comparison  with  that  of 
Colleges  in  large  wealthy  populous  centres  like  Belfast 
and  Dublin,  but  they  recognised  the  absolute  right 
which  Connaught  has  to  educational  privileges  so  freely 
available  in  the  other  provinces. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  its  founders,  Queen’s  .Col- 
lege. Galway,  Iras  abundantly  fulfilled  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended.  It  has  been,  and  is,  an  un- 
doubted success.  A large  number  of  young  men,  in 
this  poor  province,  who  would  otherwise  have  remained 
in  ignorance  and  obscurity  all  their  lives,  have  been 
enabled  to  rise  to  positions,  nob  only  of  honour  and 
emolument,  but  of  great  value  to  the  public  service. 
Many  of  our  students  have  held,  and'  now  hold,  high 
official  and  professional  positions  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  and  have  conferred  great  benefits  on  the 
Empire  to  which  they  belong. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  a good  many  students 
come  from  Ulster  to  Q.ueen’s  College,  Galway.  This 
speaks  well  for  the  value  of  the  education  given,  and 
Sir  Michael.  E.  Hicks-Beach,  in  a speech  at  a public 
meeting  of  the  Queen’s  University,  stated  that,  in 
"the  opinion  of  the  Government  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed in,  1676,  Galway  was  not  behind  the  other  Col- 
leges. But  this  attendance  of  students  from  other 
parts  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  local  students  by 
keeping  up  the  high  standard  of  the  examinations.  The 
example  set  by  them  of  energy  and  earnestness  both 


in  regard  to  work  and  play,  has  been  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  less  energetic  inhabitants  of  the  West. 

The  inability  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  this  province, 
both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  to  succeed  in 
life  without  outside  help  has  been  fully  recognised  by 
the  Government.  As  a result  we  see  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  with  its  large  funds,  the  State-con- 
structed Railways,  the  large  grants  to  Convent  Manu- 
factories, Industrial  Schools,  &c.  But  the  right  of 
students — poor,  but  possessing  the  ability  and  the  de- 
sire to  rise  in  the  world — of  obtaining  a liberal 
education,  and  of  entering  the  Medical,  Engineering, 
and  Legal  professions  is,  in  some  respects,  more  impor- 
tant than  any  of  the  others.  In  fact,  education  is  the 
most  important  of  all,  yet  the  sum  expended  on  it  is 
the  least  in  amount. 

The  non-sectarian  character  of  Queen's  College,  Gal- 
way, is  of  extreme  importance,  as  enabling  students 
of  all  shades  of  religious  opinion  to  meet  on  equal 
terms  and  without  the  slightest  trace  of  that  annoyance 
which  so-called  religious  emblems  and  disputable  doc- 
trines invariably  produce  in  those  of  an  opposite  way 
of  thinking.  It  is  now  a recognised  principle  that 
minorities  have  rights,  and  the  poor  Protestant  stu- 
dents of  the  West,  who  would  be  unable  to  support  them- 
selves in  Dublin,  or  pay  the  high  fees  of  the  city 
schools,  have  an  absolute  right  to  the  privilege  of  a 
local  College. 

.Some  witnesses  say  there  is  no  population  whatever 
in  the  West  requiring  Collegiate  or  University  Educa- 
tion. Others  pretend  that  there  are  immense  numbers 
of  students  only  waiting  for  clerical  permission  to 
crowd  into  a sectarian  University.  From  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  West  of  Ireland  extending  over  many 
years,  I feel  justified  in  stating  my  firm  opinion  that 
both  these  views  are  equally  false  and  mistaken.  There 
is  a moderate — rather  small — number  of  both'  Roman 
Catholio  and  Protestant  students  who  will  take  the  full 
benefit  of  the  high-clas3  education  placed  within  their 
reach  if  only  the  cry  of  abolishing  the  College  and 
robbing  it  of  its  small  grants — persistently  kept  up  by 
self-interested  agitators — be  settled  once  for  all  by  a 
firm  declaration,  as  to  its  stability  and  permanence* 
on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  obedient  Servant. 

John  Isaac  Lynham. 


XXVIII. 


Letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  Fleetwood  Berry,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Galway  and  Dean  of 
Residences,  Queen's  College,  Galway,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  give  evidence 


before  the  Commission. 


Dear  Sir, 


The  Rectory,  Galway, 

22nd  March,  1902. 


In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  13th  dnst.,  I am  sorry 
to  say  I shall  be  unable  to  he  present  on  the  8th  and 
9th  of  April,  when  the  Royal  Commission  on  Univer- 
sity Education  ’ will  visit  Galway,  in  consequence  _ of 
my  being  engaged  on  those  days  in  Dublin,  attending 
the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  I regret 
this,  as  I should  like  to  bear  testimony  to  the  value  of 
the  Queen’s  College,  and  the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  only  educational  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
whole  West  of  Ireland.  . 

In  my  opinion  no  exception  can  be  taken  to  it  on 
the  ground  of  the  excellence  of  the  teaching  that  is 
imparted  there.  I have  never  once  heard  any  complaint 
made  of  it  on  this  score.  On  the  contrary,  I have 
always  heard  its  teaching  spoken  of  in  the  highest 
terms,  not  alone  by  the  students,  but  by  others  who 
are  competent  to  express  an  opinion  of  the  kind.  I 
have,  however,  heard'  of  complaints  being  made  of  it, 
as  being  a “Godless  College”  These,  I feel,  I am 


qualified  to  repudiate  most  strongly,  as  a Dean  of 
Residences  of  many  years  standing.  The  moral  and 
religious  tone  of  the  students  compares  most  favourably 
with  that  of  other  Colleges. 

Any  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Deans  of  Residences 
to  promote  the  moral  and  religions  culture  of  the 
students  are  well  received  by  the  students,  and  en- 
couraged, when  necessary,  by  the  Professors.  I cannot 
see  any  reason  why  every  Church  Bhould  not  find  the 
same  facilities  that  I have  found  in  the  office  of  [Dean 
of  Residences  for  meeting  the  moral  and  religious  re- 
quirements of  the  students  belonging  to  their  com- 
munion. No  reason  to  the  contrary  exists  in  the 
constitution  of  the  College,  or  in  the  attitude  of  the 
staff  or  of  the  students. 

I shall  feel  much  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  lay  this 
letter  before  the  Commissioners. 

I remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully,  . 

J.  Fleetwood  Berry,  b.p,, 

Rector  of  -Gal way. - 
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XXIX. 


Letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Moffett,  LL.D.,  D.Lit.,  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  R0i 
University  of  Ireland,  and  formerly  President  of  Queen’s  College,  Galway 


54,  Chepstow  Villas, 
London,  W.,  4f/i  June,  1902. 

Dear  Mi-.  Secretary. — I have  the  honour  of  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  your  letter  ; and  I am  deeply  sen- 
sible of  the  consideration  the  Commissioners  have  shown 
me. 

I observe  from  the  Report'  of  the  evidence  that  nearly  a’.l 
the  subjects  to  which  I should  have  wished  to  call  the  att  en- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  have  already  been  brought 


before  them  ; and  so  I shall  not  seek  to 


ccupy  tl.w,.  ........ 

with  repetition.  I would  only  beg  permission  to  express 
an  earnest  hope  that  whatever  decision  may  be  arrived 
at  with  regard  to  the  development  of  Technical  instruc- 
tion (the  importance  of  which  I fully  recognise),  may 
be  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  Galway  College 
as  a seat  of  high  Arts  education.  That  College  for 
more  than  half  a century  has  opened  careers  to  a suc- 
cession of  men  in  all  the  departments  of  the  public  ser- 
vice and  in  the  various  walks  of  professional  life,  and 
has  thus  justified  the  policy  that  founded  such  an  in- 
stitution in  an  outlying  and  long-neglected  province — 
which,  comparatively  deficient  as  ‘it  is  in  those  physical 
resources  that  open  to  youth  manifold  lines  of  in- 
dustrial enterprise,  comprises  a population  largely 
endowed  with  an  aptitude  for  intellectual  pursuits  anil 
a keen  ambition  for  professional  distinction. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  will  not  be  forgotten,  deliber- 
ately fixed  on  Galway  as  the  site  of  a University 
College ; and,  though  the  claims  of  another  locality 
were  pressed  on  him,  adhered  to  his  determination.  It 


is  clear  that  he  entertained  high  anticipations  as  u, 
future  of  that  part  of  Ireland."  Speaking  Re 
of  Commons  on  the  5th  of  March,  1849?  he  l 
remarkable  words : " I'lu*  West  of  Ireland  £*? 

pov  unities  for  improvement  which  no  other  part  o the 
world  appears  to  give  : I s,„  a great  world  irowin,?, 
oi.  tile  other  side  of  the  Atla.iliS;  I „„  ,ho  flSi"! 
ceniimuieation  by  railways  nod  hy  steam  " * ° 

And  I would  fain  horn  that  tin,  advantages  of  it, 
geographical  situation,  winch  un  uiiquestionftle 
one  day  be  practically  ivoign  iseil,  and.  after  i E 
period  of  stagnation  and  decay,  bring  back  to  Oal5 
a portion  of  its  former  prosperity.  -r 

The  history  of  the  old  city  has  been  a chequered  one- 
and  perhaps  on  this  subject  1 may  he  allowed  t«  cm* 
the  opinion  of  Henry  Cromwell,  Lord  Deputy  of  w 
land,  and  his  Privy  Council,  ns  recorded  under  £ 
year  1656.  Speaking  of  Galway  they  sav IV;  ma. 
be  bold  to  say  that,  for  the  situation  thereof,  volsinae 
and  commerce  it  hath  with  Spain,  tile  Strayts  West  In’ 
dies, and  other  places,  no  town  or  port  in  the  three  nations 
(London  excepted)  was  more  considerable,  nor,  in  all 
probability,  would  more  encourage  trade  abroad  or 
manufactures  at  homo,  than  this,  if  well  improved.” 

I remain, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  Moffett. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  University  Education. 


XXX. 

Document  put  in  by  Richard  J,  Kelly,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Memorandum  with  reference  to  Queen’s  College,  Galway. 


Under  the  8th  and  9th  Viet.,  c.  66,  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege at  Galway,  along  with  those  at  Belfast  and  Cork, 
was  established  “ for  the  better  advancement  of  learn- 
ing among  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  in  Ire- 
land. It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  owing  to  the  objections 
found  with  the  constitution  and  working  of  those  in- 
stitutions at  the  Synod  of  Thnrles  in  1859,  the  noble 
purpose  intended  in  their  foundation  was  not,  so  far 
as  the  Catholic  people  of  Connaught  are  concerned 
successful,  in  and  for  Galway.  With  the  causes  of 
tiiat  lailure  I am  not  now  and  here  concerned.  My 
object  m venturing  (at  the  suggestion  of  respected 
authority)  to  put  forward  my  views  upon  the  question 
•of  Galway  College,  as  it  stands  to-day,  is  not  to  refer 
to,  or  account  for,  its  chequered  career,  but  to  see  how 
far  the  institution  might  be  even  now  turned  to  good 
account,  and  what  changes  in  its  constitution  and  in 
the  general  scheme  of  training  there  carried  out  mrtht 
be  adopted,  and  which,  if  carried  out,  would  bring  to 
d1gree  ^Popularity,  and,  by  increasing 
ito  roll  of  students,  enable  it  to  fulfil  the  great  purposi 
of  its  foundation  and  be  of  benefit  to  the  people  of 
this  province.  With  certain  necessary  and  scarcely  in- 

?t18wlaiR  geVin  its  Present  s^em  of  management 
it  would  be  possible  with  some  essential  outside  co- 
operation, to  make  this  place  of  learning  a useful  and 
popular  resort.  No  one  desires  to  see  Galway  College 
closed,  and  the  entire  province  thereby  deprived  of  the 
advantages  of  such  an  institution  ; and  the  chief  desire 
of  those  who,  like  me,  interest  themselves  in  the  matter 
8 fmeaT  whR'  suoh  can  be  carried  out. 
The  necessity  of  such  a College  in  and  for  Connaught 
is  obvious,  and  best  shown  by  a few  figures.  It  is  the 
only  place  in  the  entire  province  where  a higher  Col- 

of+hir  StaVrrid6dk  ed™*tion  can  be  obtained  bv 
Catholic  or  Protestant.  With  some  few  additions  its 
present  professorial  staff  and  its  machinery  for  educa- 
tion  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  could  be  availed 
of  without  incurring  much  extra  expense,  or  rendering 
a necessary  demand  on  Parliament  for  a large  amount 
Its  present  endowments,  supplemented  by  outside 


financial  aid,  and  the  increased  income  incidental  to 
increased  numbers,  would  enable  it  to  commence  and 
continue  a career  of  active  educational  good  in  direcl 
touch  with  local  public  opinion,  and  with  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  the  entire  population  of  the  province, 
thereby  raising  it  from  a moribund  condition  'to  a 
vigorous  state  of  efficiency.  This  can  lie  attained  if 
the  College  is  worked  in  harmony  with  the  public  wants 
and  wishes,  and  is  found  to  satisfy  those.  Two  chief 
factors  in  this  problem  to  lie  considered  all  through,  and 
provided  for,  in  any  proposed  changes,  if  they  are 
expected  to  work  out  with  good  results,  are  the  religion 
and  occupation  of  the  main  portion  of  the  population 
of  Connaught.  Some  statistics  will  illustrate  those  two 
factors.  In  the  year  1899  (the  latest  returns  pub- 
lo  oen  ,J'b<>ra)>  there  were,  in  the  county  of  Galway, 
38,850  Roman  Catholic  children  upon  the  rolls  of  the 
National  Schools,  as  compared  with  552  “ Church  of 
im  wi  ” or  in-  Connaught  within  the  same  period 
128,701  Catholic  children,  as  against  4,168  “ Church  of 
Ireland,”  388  Presbyterian,  168  Methodist,  and  50  of 
other  denominations.  In  1891  the  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  Connaught  (as  given  in  Thom)  was  692,369 
as  against  27,070  Protestants,  or,  for  Connaught, 
128,701  Roman  Catholics,  as  against  4,168  Church 
of  Ireland,  388  Presbyterians,  and  54  Methodists. 
This  would  give  us  a fair  idea  of  the  possible 
proportion  of  youth  that  would  be  found  in 
attendance  at  the  College,  so  far  as  religion  was 
“vJCerned‘  _ Were  the  place  open  to  them,  99  per 
100  would  likely  be  Catholic.  The  great  drawback  and 
disadvantages  of  such  a College  m Connaught  un- 
boubtedly  is  the  want  of  Secondary  Schools.  Except 
the  Catholic  Colleges  at  Sligo  and  Tuam,  the  Christian 
Brother  Schools  at  Tuam,  Westport,  and  Ballinrobe, 
the  Patrician  Schools  at  Castlebar  and  Galway,  and 
the  Jesuit  School  at  Galway,  so  far  as  the  male  Catho- 
Connaught  are  concerned  there  are  none 
others  of  a secondary  class.  One  of  the  disastrous  re- 
sults of  the  spread  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  education 
imparted  by  the  National  Board  has  been  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  classical  schools  in  the  towns— those 
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schools  taught  by  a , class  of  educated  men  who  did 
good  and  solid  work,  but  who,  in, competition  with  the 
State-endowed  Primary  Schools  had  to  go  under,  and 
have  now  died  out,  and  whose  little,  seminaries,  fre- 
quented by  a score  or  so  of  select  youth,  are  now  re- 
placed by  the  National  Schools,  with  one  uniform  system 
of  training— an  unclassical  training — not  at  all  suited 
to  the  genius  of  the  Irish  people— a peculiarly  literary 
and  untechnical  teaching,  which  seems  only  capable  of 
making  the  pupils  fitted  to  be  clerks  and  sliop-boys,  not 
classical  scholars — not  even  tradesmen  or  , adepts  at 
any  craft  or  mechanical  pursuit.  The  three  Secondary 
Protestant  schools  of  Connaught,  namely,  the  Erasmus 
Smith  School  at  Galway,  aqd  the  endowed  school  foun- 
dations at  Sligo  and  Athlone  are,  as  at  present  worked, 
not  possible  feeders  for  the  College,  as  all  their  youth 
are  prepared  for,  and  sent  up  to,  Trinity  College.  This 
fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  work 
done  in  Galway,  or  possible  there.  The  population  of 
the  province,  while  mainly  Catholic  in  religion,  is 
almost  entirely  agricultural  in  industry.  Despite  emi- 
gration, the  population  of  Connaught  stands  at  649,635. 
At  the  foundation  of,  the  College  it  was  1,010,031,  yet 
it  is  possible  the  material  available  for  a College  train- 
ing is  as  large  to-day  as  it  was  in  1849.  From  the 
returns  compiled  for  the  seven  Roman  Catholic  dioceses 
of  which  Connaught  is  composed,  namely,  Tuam,  Gal- 
way, Clonfert,  Achonry,  Killala,  Elphin,  Kilmacduagh, 
and  Kilfenora  (now  attached  to  Galway),  and  all  situ- 
ated in  Connaught  (except,  part  of  Kilfenora,  which  is 
in  Munster),  there  were  632,016  Catholics  in  the  pro- 
vince, yet  last  year  only  twelve  Catholics  entered  at 
Galway,  and  only  thirty-eight  out  of  154  students  on 
the  books,  were  of  that  religion.  , These  statistics  show 
the  proportion  of  Catholics  likely  to  resort  to  the  Col- 
lege, and  who,  forming  a majority,  are  intended  to  be 
benefited  by.  the  foundation. 

The  pursuit  of  the  people  of  Connaught,  as  stated,  is 
mainly  agricultural,  116,157  out  of  the  population  being, 
in  1899,  the  occupiers  of  land.  So  far  as  Galway  Col- 
lege is  concerned  and  worked,  the  existence  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  people  is  ignored,  and  nothing  is  done  to  raise 
agriculture . to  the  dignity  of  a science,  and  as  impor- 
tant enough  to  have  a place  upon  its  curriculum  of 
studies,  and  be  the  subject  of  special  teaching.  That 
such  a subject  and  purpose  are  not  foreign  to  a College 
is  seen,  and  shown,  in  the  case  of  the  Welsh  College, 
the  Yorkshire  College  at  Leeds,  the  Durham  College  of 
Science,  the  Scotch  College  at  Glasgow,  all,  in  these 
countries,  working  in  co-operation  with  the  local 
authorities  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture;  and, 
also,  the  example  of  the  American  and  German  Col- 
leges. In  the  University  of  Philadelphia  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  Technical  Schools  as.  organic  parts  of  an 
educational  system,  and  the  establishing  of  organic 
relations  between  the  State  and  the  municipality,  are 
carried  out,  and  Collages  in  America  of  the  same  size 
and  situation  of  Galway,  are  used  largely,  and  yritli 
excellent  results,  for  the  scientific  training  in,  and 
teaching  of.  Agriculture  and  technical  industry.  An 
Act,  specially  intended  to  effect  that  purpose  in  Ireland, 
was  passed  some  three  years  ago,  has  been  amply  pro- 
vided by  Parliament  with  funds  for  the  work,  yet  it  has 
not-  yet  attempted  the  teaching  of  Agriculture  as  a 
science  through  the  machinery  and  medium  of  the  three 
Queen’s  Colleges  at.  Galway,  Cork,  and  Belfast,  which, 
judging  from  the  analogy  of  .the  American  and  German 
schools,  and  even  the  British  Colleges  at  Leeds,  Dur- 
ham, Glasgow,  and  Wales,  and  elsewhere,  could  be 
there  so  efficiently  carried  out.  It  seems  strange  that 
it  never  yet  occurred  to  the  administrators  of  that  Act 
to  try  and  devise  some  plan  for  utilising  those  Colleges 
for  their  work,  but  that  instead,  they  should  have  allowed 
them  to  remain  unutilised  for' the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  a work  so  admirably  by  the  same  means  effected 
elsewhere.  Until  Agriculture,  is  so  taught,  and  made 
part  of  a College  and  University  teaching,  it  will  con- 
tinue, in  Ireland,  to  bs  regarded  what  it  is  at  present 
popularly  considered' to  be— -a  menial  and  slavish  occu- 
pation. The  Queen’s  Colleges  can  be,  and  are  in  every 
way,  well  adapted  for  teaching  Agriculture  as  it  is 
taught  elsewhere,  and  which  should  certainly  be  taught 
in  a country  whose  main  dependence  is  upon. its  Agri- 
culture. Itinerant  teaching  and  the  relatively  other 
petty  peddling  with  the  question  not  carried  out  in 
connection  with  an  organised  plan,  will  never  remove 
the  popular  impression  in  Ireland  that  farming  is  only 
at  best  an  ignoble  pursuit.  One  cannot  see  why  what 
is  done  elsewhere  in  this  regard  cannot  be  done  here, 
and  yet  it  is  plain  that  unless  arid  until  it  is  so  Agri- 
culture will  not  be  a business  which  a young  man  with 
brains  or  ambition  will  adopt.  A higher  conception 
of  the  dignity  of  the  profession  of  fanning  will  not  . 


be  taught  by  or  through  the  present  very  superficial 
and  perfunctory  system  of  agricultural  training.  This 
same  applies  to  technical  instruction  in  a less  degree, 
yet  it  also  should  be  taught  in  the  Colleges  in  Ireland, 
as  everywhere  else.  The  same  legislative  facilities  exist 
here  as  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland:  the  same 
machinery  and  means  for  administration.  Ireland,  as 
Scotland  and  England  and  Wales,  has  its  County 
Councils,  and  they  have  to  the  extent  required,  or 
expected  of  them  so  far  co-operated  with  the  special 
Department  created  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  Agri- 
culture, yet  nothing  has  been  done  or  even  authorita- 
tively suggested,  in  the  direction  of  utilising  for  the 
purpose  the  three  Colleges,  or  at  least  those  at  Galway 
and  Cork.  Taking  the  case  of  America  in  this  respect 
we  find  an  example  instructive  and  worth  our  imitation. 
There  .were,  some  years  ago,  forty-eight  Colleges  and 
Universities  in  operation,  and  distributed  through 
nearly  all  the  States  and  territories  which  were,  either 
organised  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
1862  or  otherwise.  That  Act  granted  land  . to  the  re- 
spective States  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Colleges 
where  the  leading  objects  shall  be,  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  to  teach,  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  Agriculture  and 
the  mechanical  arts,  and  there  were  for  that  purpose 
ten  years  ago  forty-two  Schools-  of  Science  and  forty- 
eight  Colleges.  The  German  Government  also,  on  its 
side,  carefully  fosters  agricultural  and  industrial  edu- 
cation. Their  system  of  Agricultural  Schools  is  so 
designed  as  to  afford  facilities  for  every  class  of  student. 
In  the  highest  the  instruction  in  Agriculture  is  in  con- 
nection with  a full  six  years’  University  course ; in  the 
lowest  grade  short-  courses  in  gratuitous  instruction  .are 
given  for  whoever  will  attend.  As  a supplement  to 
the  American  Act  of  1862  the  Hatch  Bill,  as  it  was 
called,  gave  1,500  dollars  to  each  State  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  agricultural  experimental  stations,  and 
these  are  worked  in  connection  with  the  Colleges.  Gal- 
way, so  aided  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
with  the  co-operation  and  support  of  the  County  Coun- 
cils of  Connaught,  and  so  organised  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  modern  teaching  in  Agriculture  by  the 
establishment  of  Chairs,  Scholarships,  and  Student- 
ships, might  easily  attain  a high  degree  of  popularity 
and  largely  fulfil  the  purpose  of  its  establishment.  It 
may  be  thought  that  from  its  situation  and,  possibly, 
restricted  clientele,  with  but  a limited  field  to  draw 
from,  that  such  comparatively  small  provincial  Colleges 
are  anomalies,  and  should. give  place  to  larger  schools 
in  central  situations.  But  one  has  only  to  read  Bryce’s 
account  of  the  success  of  the  American  provincial  Col- 
leges— once  thought  too  numerous  and  too  small — to  see 
the  possible  utility  of  such  provincial  schools  as  Galway. 
In  his  work  on  the  American  Commonwealth  (Vol.  II., 
p.  633)  he  thus  describes  the  purpose  of  such  schools  ; — 

“ They  get  hold  of  a multitude  of  small  men  who 
might  never  resort  to  a distant  place  of  education. 
They  set  learning  in  a visible  form,  plain,  indeed, 
and  humble,  but  dignified  even  in  her  humility, 
before  the  eyes  of  a rustic  people,  in  whom  the  love 
of  knowledge,  naturally  strong,  might  never  break 
from  the  bud  to  the  flower  but  for  the  care  of  . some 
zealous  gardener.  They  give  the  chances  of  rising 
in  some  intellectual  walk  of  life  to  many  a strong 
and  earnest  nature  who  might  otherwise  have  re- 
mained an  artisan  or  store-keeper,  and  perhaps  failed 
in  those  avocations.”  ' 

Ireland  seems  especially  to  need  those  local  Colleges 
where  a thorough  technical  and  agricultural  training 
can  be  imparted,  and  something  done  to  raise  thereby 
those  industries . to  the  dignity  of  a science,  taught 
otherwise  than  at  present,  perfunctorily,  >at  Primary 
Schools,,  and  in  a more  or  less  peddling  fashion,  and 
certainly  not  in  a way  to  attract  clever,  boys.  If  -Gal- 
way. College  were  re-organised  under  such  a scheme,  and 
had  added  to  its  present  excellent-  course  of  studied,,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  a complete  course  in  Agriculture  and 
technical  training,  it  would  at  ,once  and  thereby  be 
made  a doubly  useful  place  of  learning,  and  find  twice 
as  many  students  in  its  halls.  The  County  Councils 
of  Connaught — those  of  Galway,  Mayo,  Sligo,  Leitrim,, 
and  Roscommon,,  have  already  spent  large  sums -upon 
the  promotion  of , agricultural  and  technical  training. 
These  efforts  are  supplemented,.- controlled,  and  directed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  results'  of 
the:  outlay  and  effort  are  problematical  and,  at  any 
rate,  yet  remain  to  be  seen.  Nothing  in  this  province 
or  elsewhere  (exceptipg  the  lectures  at.  the  College  of 
Science,  and  the  work  - done  -at . the  Munster  School, 
which  are  good,  in  their  way,  but  do.  not  supply  the 
want  of  a College  training),  has  been  done  in.  the  direc- 
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tion  indicated.  It  would'-  be  possible  to  secure  'the 
same  co-operation  for  the  purpose  .of  establishing  a 
course  of-  agricultural  and  technical  teaching  at  Galway 
College.  Taking  the  case  of  the'  Victoria  Uni- 
versity and  the  Yorkshire  College  ' at  "Leeds;  I 
find  that  there  is  there  established,  through  the 
English  Department  of  Agriculture  arid  the  Eng- 
lish County  Councils,  a very  excellent  and  comprehen- 
sive course  of  training  in  Agriculture.  ' The  County 
Councils  of  the  three  ridings  of  Yorkshire  make  annual 
grants  to  the  Leeds  College  to  enable  it  to  tarry  out  a 
system  -of  instruction  on  subjects  connected  'with  Agri- 
culture, and  in  the  West  Riding  to  give  practical  instruc- 
tion in  dairy  work  at  various  centres1  and  in  connec- 
tion- with  the  College.  The  College  staff  deliver  : a 
course  of  local  lectures  on  questions  connected  with 
Agriculture  and  practical  farming.  There  is  an  ex- 
perimental farm  at  Garforth,  and  a travelling  Dairy 
School.  Field  experiments  are  carried  bn,  instruction 
iu  Horticulture  given,  and  Scholarships  tenable  in'  the 
Agricultural  department  of 'the  Yorkshire  College  are 
awarded  annually.  County  Council  Scholarships  to 
the  value  of  £60  are-  offered  by  the  three'  ridings,  arid 
they  also  give  special  Exhibitions-  to  enable  farmers' 
sons  to  take  advantage  of  the  College  course.  The 
Yorkshire  -College  Scholarships  (five  entrance  and  three 
others,  for  more  advanced  students)  are-  tenable  in.  the 
Agricultural  department.  The  teaching  staff  comprises 
two  lecturers  in  Agriculture,  an  assistant  Lecturer  and 
Demonstrator,  a Lecturer  in  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
a Lecturer  in  Poultry-keeping,  a Lecturer  in  Mathe- 
matics .and  Physics,  a Lecturer  in  Veterinary  Science  ; 
two  instructors  in  Horticulture,  and  ah  assistant  and 
an.  instructress  in  dairy  work  ; while  members  of  other 
departments  give  courses  to  students  of  Agriculture  in 
Natural  History  and  Economies,  Entomology,  Botany, 
Agricultural  Botany,  Agricultural  Geology,  and  Agri- 
cultural Engineering.  They  award  a -national  diploma 
and  B.  Sc.,  degree.  Galway  could  have  such  a course  of 
agricultural  training,  and  its  establishment-  would  be 
a means  of  attracting  there  a class  of  student  (hot 
likely  otherwise  to  attend.  As  the  County  Councils  of 
Yorkshire  co-operated  in  the  matter  so /might  the  five 
Councils  of  Connaught,  embracing  an  almost  equal Area 
of  country,  if  the  question  were  only  authoritatively 
taken  up  and  a plan  formulated.  Assuming'  they  did 
join  in  the  movement  for  establishing  agricultural  and 
technical  Scholarships  each  County  Council' cduld  pro^ 
vide  for  the  purpose  a sum  sufficient  'for  establishing 
five  Scholarships  in  Agricultural  and 'five  in  Technical- 
Science.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  here  might 
follow.,  the  example  set  by  the  same  body  bn  England,  and' 
establish'  in  Galway  Scholarships  and  otherwise  make 
suitable  and  sufficient  provision  for  the  higher  teaching? 
of  those  subjects  the  Department  was  created  and'  enJ 
dowed  by. Parliament  to:  further.  -A  sum  for  lecture- 
ships, laboratory,  and  the  machinery  pf  education  in 
these  matters  could  be  found  By  the  Department,  supple- 
mented by  a Parliamentary  grant.  'The  existing  Cliajvs 
and  Lectureships  in  matters  related  to  Agricultural 
and  Technical  Sciences  would  be  thereby  utilised,’  and 
the  existing  classes  and  School  of  Engineering,  so  .de- 
veloped, would  soon  grow  to  respectable  dimensions.  A 
good  chemical  laboratory,  established  in  Galway  College, 
and- sufficiently  worked,  could  be  used  by-  the' various 
Boards  of  - Guardians,  District  and  Coufity  Councils, 
and  all -public  bodies  requiring  th'enl  for  the  analysis 
•of  any  questionable  articles  of  food  sold  in  the  province, 
for  the  analysis  of  manures  and  feeding  stuffs,  seeds, 
and  . everything  of  that  kind  sold  to,  and  used  by:  the 
farming  community  of  Connaught.  This  , would  be  a 
great  public  convenience,  and  supply  a want  greatly 
felt,  and  be  the  means  of  establishing  an  efficient  chemi- 
cal .laboratory,  and  giving  an  excellent  and  practical 
teaching  in  the  subject  to  students,  attending-  the  Col- 
leges. i;  For  want  of  such  facilities  for  procuring  analysis 
--convenient,  cheap,  and  reliable-the  existing  laws 
preventing  adulteration  and  the  fraudulent  sales  of 
food  and  feeding  stuffs  are  practically  useless  and  in- 
operative.  There  is  no  local  machinery  provided,  as 
m Jhigknd,  can  be  used  under  the  Food  arid  Drugs 
Act,  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  for  local  analysing,  whereby 
a farmer  can  easily,  quickly,  and  inexpensively  get  any- 
inspected  articles  supplied  him  tested.  The  food  sup- 
piied  the  various  public  institutions  could  be  analysed 
lij  the  laboratory  in  Galway,  and  the  present  defective 
c^bI0U®.  system-  of  sending  questionable  ay- 
tMes  to  Dublin  abandoned.  -It  would  be  possible 
tSl,n\y. desirable,  that  a School  of  Forest™ 
should,  be  established  in  Ireland,  and  Galway  offers 
aild  'Ty8  of  Pr°PerJ7  and  scientifically 
teyH^.. the  experiment,  even  so  far  as  that  proving 
JPP.fc  15  concerned. . ..-The.,  Congested  Districts  Board;  • 


some  time ; ago,  tried  in  Connemara:,  at  Kriocklorig"  art 
experimental  plantation,  which,  for  want  of  local  know- 
ledge and  local  experience,  cannot  'be  described  as  a 
success,  and  that  place  might  be  made  available  fori 
proper  scientific  treatment  ill  connection  with ' the 
Chair  of  Forestry  in  the  Galway  College, 

The  West  (if'  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  estab- 
lished at  Glasgow,  presents  in  itself  many  features  that 
might  be  adopted  and  imitated 'at  Galway,  if  the  Col- 
lege were  only  so  properly  organised,  and  the  alteration 
made  upon  some  intelligent  basis;  The  Scotch ' College1 
has  a dairy  school,  experimental  station,  and  demon- 
stration plots — an  efficient  staff  of  lebtuters,  and  it 
grants  the  following  distinctions  to  students — (a)  cer- 
tificate of  the ' College,  (b)  the  National  diploma  irk 
Agriculture,  (c)  the  diploma  of  tjie  Surveyors'’  Insti- 
tute, (d)  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricul- 
ture.' It  confers,  also,  a College  certificate  in  butter- 
making,' and  the  Highland  Society’s  certificate  in' 
forestry.  The  National  diploma  iti  Agriculture  is 
awarded  conjointly  With  the  Highland  and  Agricultural' 
Society  of  Scotland  and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England — showing  the  close  co-operation  and  co- 
ordination of  thofee  public  bodies  with  the  College,  and 
it  with  them,  whereby  it  derives  strength,  and  vigour 
and  even  popularity. " And  what  is  so  successfully  done- 
at  the  Glasgow  College ' in  . those  matters  respecting 
Agriculture,  and  so -well  done,  can  be  as  satisfactorily- 
carried  out  in  thp “Galway  College.  The  County  Coun- 
cils of  Lanark, I'Ayr,  Durtibarton,  Bute,  Perth,  Dum- 
fries, &c.,  contribute  respectively  annual  srirns  to  the 
Glasgow  College  for  the  proper  teaching  of  Agricultural 
Science.  The  Durham  School  of  Science,  in  Newcastle-^ 
op-Tyne,  is  deserving  of  a passing  notice.  It  has  an 
Agricultural  department,  with  a full  and  efficient  staff 
of  Professors  and  Lecturers  in  all  subjects  relating  to. 
Agriculture.  There  is  a Professor  and  Lecturer  in 
each  of  the  following  subjects : — Agriculture,  Forestry, 
Estate  Management,  Entomology,  Chemistry,  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry,  Botany  and  Agricultural  Botahy, 
Geology  Arid  Agricultural  Geology,  Natural  History, 
Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  farm  animals,' 
Physics,  Mathematifcs,  Surveying,  Building  Construc- 
tion, Horticulture.  Tile  Agricultural  Departrn'erif  of 
the- Durham  College  of  Science  was  organised  in  1891 
‘■  for  the  purpose  of  providing  higher  education1  in 
Agriculture  for  the  northern  counties,  and  in  co-opera- 
tion  with  the '•County  Councils  of  - Cumberland,  Dur- 
ham,  and  Nortlmrtiberlaiid,  for  the  carrying  oil  of 
Agricultural  research."  The  department  is  maintained 
by  grants  from' -the  Board  of  Agriculture,  from  the 
abqvc-mentioneu  'Coiinty  Councils,  and  by  private  sub- 
scription. The1  courses  of  instruction  in  Agriculture 
and  the  allied  Sciences  are  adapted  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  all  classes  of  students,  and  consist  of  a degree' 
course,  arid  a certificate  course,  among  others.  Scholar- 
ships are  givtfn  by; the  County  Councils  of  Northumber-' 
larid,  Durham,- Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland.. 

1 fid  -this  coAtiiecticrii  it  may  be  mentioned  that' the 
English  Board  of  Agriculture,  out  of  the  funds  placed 
at 'its  disposal  by  Parliament,  annually  grants  to  Col- 
leges alna  Schools  ’of  Science  sums  of  money  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  higher  education  in  Agriculture, 
and  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Ireland  were  to  do  so  in  this  country, 
where  the/  need  for  such  superior  training  .is  more 
urgent  arid  apparent.  The  grants  for  this  purpose  in 
England  were  as  follows : — 


University  College  of  North 
Wales,  Bangor, 

Yorkshire  College,  Leeds, 
Durham  College  of  Science, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne,  . 
University  College  of  Wales, 
Aberystwith,  . 

University  Extension  Col- 
lege, Reading,  . 

Cambridge  and  Counties 
Agricultural  Education 
Committee 

University  College,  Notting-' 
ham,  . 

Eastern  Counties  Dairy  In- 
stitute  

British  Dairy  Farmers’  As- 
sociation, . . , 

Bath  and  West  and  Southern 
■ Counties  Society,  . . 


Collegiate  centre, 
Collegiate  centre, 

Collegiate  centre, 

Collegiate  centre,  . 

Collegiate  centre,  . 

Collegiate  centre,  . 

Collegiate  centre,  . 

Dairy  instruction, 

Dairy  instruction, 

Special  cheese  and 
c-ider  research  and 
agricultural  ex-  , 
periments,  . . 
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Glasgow,  and  West  of  Scot.  - . , 

. land  Technical  College,  . Collegiate  ■ centre  650 

University  of  Edinburgh,-  . Collegiate. centre,  . 550 

University  of  Aberdeen,  Agricultural  in- 
struction, 100 

Scottish  Dairy  Institute,  . 

-Kilmarnock,  . . - . Dairy  instruction, 300 

Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society,  ....  Agricultural  experi- 
ments, ....  . 150 

Aberdeen  Agricultural  .Re- 
search Association,  . . Agricultural  experi- 
ments, . -,.  100 

Glass  for  the  instruction  of 
working  foresters  and  gar- 
deners in  the  Royal  Bota- 
nic Gardens,  Edinburgh,  ...  . . .160 


The  admirable  situation  of  Galway  College— pro- 
•vincially  central  and  convenient — its  capable  existing 
professorial  staff  and  general  efficient  machinery  for 
education,  afford  advantages  for  selection  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  higher  training  in  Agriculture  which  it  is 
•surprising  are  not  availed  of  by  the-  Department  c-f 
Agriculture.  Following,  in  this  respect,  the  example 
of  England.  Wales,  and  Scotland,  not  to  say  of 
American  and  the  European  countries,  it  would  be 
desirable  if  in  Ireland  the  teaching  of  Agriculture  were 
put  on  a higher  plane  than  that  of  being  an  elementary 
subject  in  a Primary  School.  If  Agriculture  is  ever 
■to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a science  in  Ireland,  and 
is  not  to  remain,  as  it  is,  with  the  stigma  of  a rela- 
tively servile  occupation  about  it,  “ the  pursuit  of  the 
peasant,”  something  must  be  done  to  have  it  taught  in 
the  Colleges  and  higher  schools,  where  the  son  of  the 
large  farmer,  of  the  land  agent,  or  the  young  lad  from 
■other  walks  of  life  desirous  of  becoming  a large  farmer 
•or  a land  agent  may  receive  that  higher  training  in 
Agriculture  and  the  related  Sciences  suited  to  his  pre- 
sent station,  and  needed  for  his  future  profession.  The 
only  place  where  that  is  attempted,  although  in  a 
limited  degree,  ts  at  the  Glasnevin  School;  but  it  lias 
not  been  used  by  the  class  I speak  of,  nor  can  it  for  k 
moment  be  compared  with  the  seyeral  schools  in  Eng- 
land-where  agriculture  fohns  a part  of  the  curriculum 
—in  some  a main  part— of  studies.  Galway,,  if- it  is 
used  to  the  extent  it  should  he,  can  easily  be  made  a 
place  of  higher  training,  and  the.  doing  so  by.  the 
State,  through  the  Department'  of  Agriculture  and 
Gounty  Councils’  co-operation,  would  be  a means  of 
popularising  the  place  and'  filling  its  halls  with  a de-' 
sirable  class  of  student  not  otherwise  likely  to  be  at- 
tracted there,  and  who,  if  they  are  not  provided  with 
such  advantages  and  aids  to  Agricultural  Education 
will  undoubtedly  not  lie  likely  to  adopt  that  pursuit. 
In  addition  to  the  places  mentioned  in  Wales  I find 
that  at  the  University  College,  Aberystwitli,  there  are 
■established  (1)  a Director  of  Agricultural  Education  and 
two  Lecturers  in  Agriculture ; (2)  a Professor  and  As- 
sistant Professor  and  Demonstrator  in  Chemistry;  (4)’ 
a Professor  of- Physics  and  an  Assistant  Lecturer  aria 
a Demonstrator ; (5)  a Professor  of  Biology  and  Geo- 
logy, and  a Lecturer  and  Demonstrator ; (6)  an 
Assistant  Lecturer  in  • Veterinary  Science ; and 
(7)  an  Instructor,  in  .Agricultural  Drawing  and 
Building  Construction.  The  two  years’  curriculum  ir. 
Agriculture'  there  qualifies  for  the  College  certificate  of 
Associate,  ami  provides  preparation  for  the  senior  ex- 
amination of  the  Royal  Agricultural  -Society  of*  Eng- 
land  and  other  similar  examinations.  There  is  a-we§-~ 
equipped  department  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  a; ; 
permanent  dairy  school.  There  are  special  Scholar- 
ships ; for  Agriculture  and  Dairying,.-  :and  excellent 
arrangements  for  the  residence  of  women  students  in. 
Ihe  Hall  of  Residence.  In  the  University  College  of 
North,  Wales,  at  Bangor,  there  are  .(1-)  a complete 
course  in  theoretical  and  practical  agriculture,  extend- 
ing over  two  years,  and  suitable  for  farmers  and  land' 
agents;  (2)  an  advanced  course  for  .-a  third  year  in 
Agricultural  Chemistry ; (3)  a one  year's  course,  con- 
sisting of  a selection  of  classes  from  the  two  years’ 
course  ; (4)  a short  course  of  -,  eleven -weeks,  'commencing 
October,  and  consisting  of  Agriculture,  CJhemistry,. 
Book-keeping,  and  Laud  Surveying.  The  degree  of 
h-Sc.  in  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Wales  may 
be  taken  by  students  "who  pursrie~  t 'third  year’s  course 
cf  study  at  the  College.  At  the  Royal.  Agricultural 
College  and  Farm  at  Cirencester,  whjch  gets  no  grant, 
and  is  self-supporting,  practical  and  scientific  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  'Agriculture,  Dairy  Farming,  and  Estate 
Management ; also  Practical  Carpentry,  Smith  and 
■borge  work  taught.  To  carry  on  these  former  excellent 
works  of  technical  training,  the  • Board'-of --Agriculture 


give  annual  grants  out  of. the  £8,000. voted  to  them  bv 
Parliament.  • . 

The  Law  School  at  Galway.  College  cannot,  at  pre- 
sent, be  considered  a success — judged  by  the  vulgar 
test  of  results,  and  numerically  considered.  It  was 
once  a very  flourishing  .school,  and  it  always  had  at 
its  head,  a very  eminent  body  of  Professors.  One  need 
only  mention  - the  late  Hugh  Law,  afterwards  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  present  worthy,  occupant  of  Mie 
Chair,-  his  ■ immediate  successor.,  Sergeant  Campion, 
x.c.,  the  leader,  of  the  Equity  Bar  to-day,  to  see  that, 
in  point  of. the  ability  and  eminence  of  its  teacheis, 
nothing  was  to  .be.  desired.  Some  of  its  ■ students  at- 
tained great  distinction  at  their  profession,  and  I may 
mention,  in  passing,  the  late  Judge  Monroe,  the  present 
Attorney-General,  John  Atkinson,  Messrs.  John  Gor- 
don, x.c.,,  George  Hume,  x.c.,  Thomas  Lopdell 
O’Shaughnessy,  x.c.  ; Michael  Drummond,  x.c.,  and 
others  at  the  Irish  Bar,  and  Judge  Mulholland,  J. 
McColl,. x.c. , J.  McSweeny,  x.c.,  at  the  English  Bar. 
as  proofs  of  the,  superiority  of  its  students.  However, 
the  School  has  fallen  away  in  numbers  owing,  mainly, 
not  to-  any  inherent  defects  or  deficiencies,  but  to  out- 
side circumstances.  The  Benchers  of  the  King’s  Inns 
do  not  encourage  provincial  Law  Schools,  and,  there- 
fore, do  not  recognise  the  course  of  studies  and  exami- 
nations in  Galway  or  Cork  in  the  same  degree  as  they 
do  those  of  Trinity  College  Law  School,  and  this  is 
done  with  the  intention  of  centralising  the  Law  School 
in  .Dublin.  The  Galway  College  authorities  also  de- 
prived the  School  of  some  Scholarships  and  Student- 
ships which -were  originally  an  attraction  and  an  ad- 
vantage, and  owing  to  these  two  causes  the  School  is 
not  what  it  should  be,  and  is  not  capable  of  develop- 
ment. Unless,  therefore,  the  Law  School  is  recognised 
by  the  Benchers,  and  that  it  obtain  the  same  advan- 
tages for  its  student  in  attendance  there  as  Trinity 
College  .enjoys,  and  that  the  old  prizes  are  restored,  it 
is  . doubtful  if  the  results  will  be  numerically  satis- 
factory. 

In  addition  to.  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  County  Councils  separately,  or  together,  making 
provision  for  the  efficient  and  proper  teaching  of  Agri- 
culture as  it  is  taught  at  any  of  the  English,  Welsh,  or 
Scotch  Colleges,  Galway  College  itself  should  revive  the 
-Chair  of  Agriculture,  which,  I believe,  originally  ex- 
isted, there; , and  to  that  extent  contribute  its  quota  to 
the  general  scheme. 

A Chair  of  Veterinary  Science  established  at  Gal- 
way in  connection  with  the  general  Agricultural  scheme 
would  be  the  means  of  training  young  men  in  that  pro- 
fession, and  .if  the  intended  Remount  Station  to  be 
established  by  the  .Government,  in  Galway,  is  car- 
ried out  there,  a further  opportunity  for  veterinary 
study  and  practice  will  thereby  be  afforded.  From 
Galway  the  whole  work  of  the  veterinary  inspection 
of  the  .province  could  be  supervised  or  carried  out,  and 
even  a place,  for  the  treatment  of  animals  provided. 
All  the  Unions  in  Connaught  have  veterinary  in- 
spectors. 

Galway,  being  the  principal  Irish-speaking  county, 
and  a strong,  movement  having  sprung  up  in  the  coun- 
try for  the  encouragement  of  Irish,  if  a Chair  of 
Celtic  and' Arcliteology  were  established  at  the  College 
it.  would  be  a means  of  attracting  additional  pupils 
and  popularising  the  institution,  bringing  it  into  direct 
totidi  witli'the  mass  of  the  population.  Students  from 
the  German  Universities  and  Professors  from  them  go. 
to  Aran,  near  Galway,  to  learn  Irish,  who  might  resort" 
to  Galway,- if  it  but  afforded  them  the  facilities  for' 

■ -i-nstructien.— 

These  are  some  few  suggestions  for  utilising  and  popu- 
larising Galway  which  occur  to  me  as  deserving  of  some 
consideration..  ".  'The  .higher  teaching  of  Agriculture 
must  joe  attempted,  in  this  country  if  the  principal  pur- 
' §uit  of  the'  people  is'  to  be  lifted  to  the  plane  of  ordi- 
nary Science,  and  the  occupation  not  left  to  the  present 
imperfect  and  elementary  methods  of  instruction.  In 
England;  Scotland,  and  Wales,  the  provincial  Colleges 
of  the  rank  and  status  of  Galway  have  Agricultural 
departments  in  connection  with  them,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  has  been  found  most  successful, 
-judged  by  every  test,  numerical  or  educational.  In 
America  also,  Colleges  .of  the  same  standing  teach  Agri- 
culture as  a branch  of  study,  and  so,  also,  in  Ger- 
many. How  much  more  essential  is  it  that  the  chief 
industry  of  the  Irish  people  should  be.  so  scientifically 
taught,  and.  that  thereby  the  best  brains  among  • the, 
people;  living  on  and'by  the  land,  should  be  turned  to  the 
question  of 'its  proper  cultivation.  At  present  Agricul- 
turein  Ireland  is  popularly  supposed  tp'be.and  is,  treated 
as  if  it  were,  a menial  pursriit— one  to'  be  followed' only, 
by  peasants;  and  earned  oh  in  the  .old-fashioned  siryje 
only.'^Nft-  systematic  or  organised' effort ' iti  Shy  direc- 
3X2 
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Bocumbnib  tion  of  c,ianKe  lias  been  made  in  Ireland,  yet  at  any  Ignatius’  College  at  Galway,  and  the  Franciscan  Col 

XXX.  ’ rate,  no.t  to  the  extent  to  alter  such  a popular  concep-  lege  at  Mountbellew)  have  58  resident  and  86  non-resi' 

— tion  by  providing  the  machinery  at  a College  for  in-  dent  pupils  (104  receiving  superior  education)  • or  a 
structicn  in  the  higher  branches.  There  are  (if  we  total  of  144  Roman  Catholic  male  pupils.  ’ a 
may  except  those  attending  the  Glasnevin  School),  not  . St.  Jarlath’s  College  at  Tuam  has  72  resident  puuils 
twenty  youths  in  Ireland  being  taught  Agriculture  as  and  1 non-resident,  all  receiving  superior  education 

it  is  taught  at  the  Colleges  in  England,  Wales,  and  The  two  male  Monastic  and  three  Convent  schools 
Scotland,  and  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  those  have  108  female  resident,  and  96  female  non-resident 
who  are  paid  to  interest  themselves  in  these  important  pupils,  and  83  male  non-resident  pupils  ; or  83  male 
matters  that  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  it  should  be  and  204  female  pupils. 

so  here  as  elsewhere.  One  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  The  Christian  Brothers’  Schools  at  Tuam  have  irr 
with  such  perfunctory  peddling  at  this  great  subject,  non-resident  pupils— 181  being  Catholic  and  7 Prot«. 
that  the  farming  population  are  making  no  real  im-  tant — and  of  these  44  receive  superior  education 

provement  at  their  profession,  are  possessed  of  no  There  is  one  private  school,  with  18  female  non-™; 

ideals  other  than  the  old  notions  of  tillage  and  stock  dent  pupils  and  2 female  resident  pupils 
raising  acquired  from  their  fathers,  and  that,  as  a Upon  the  whole  there  are,  in  the  county  of  Galwav 
consequence,  owing  to  the  perverted  and  unpractical  eight  educational  establishments  for  males,  four  fnr 
EwL  of.  Prima^  education  taught  at  the  National  females,  and  one  mixed;  having  a total  attendance  of 
schools,  the  youth  are  not  settling  on  the  land,  but  lol  resident  males  and  110  females,  and  465  non-resi 
leaving  the  country.  If  Galway  College  were  organised  dent  male,  and  126  non-resident  lemale,  nupils  Tlf 
“ " eoileges  m other  countries  referred  to  are—  these,  221  males  and  7 females  receive  whit  uUlM 

Lradonin+’  atal7ra4a’  for  that  province  should  thereby  “primary  0111081100,’’  while  what  is  called  " superior 
present-dead  and  alive  unpin-  education"  is  imparted  to  425  males  and  228  KS 
and  n ’f u,'  - ” 1”’;  Tai?p  Agriculture  to  a high  There  are  in  all  646  males  and  255  females  Of  these" 
and  honourable  level,  and  the  subject  of  College  teaching.  552  m„ie5  aml  204  temales  Romall  Catlioli„  ^ 

Static*  „r  Count,  SSSi  5 S5SL?£HS 

county  of  Galway,  according  to  the  Census  and  2 females  are  Methodists. 

Poil  cA  , 8re  /^ending  the.  Queen’s  College  at  In  the  primary  schools  of  the  county  of  Galway  there 
Galway  86  males  and  II  females,  of  whom  36  males  and  are  26,842  Roman  Catholics  receiving  instruction 
,Ro'nan  Catholics,  and  11  males  and  3 (12,912  males  and  13,930  females)  ; there  are  845  Pro 

4 n tepanti  Rpi?C0Paha"s j whlle  34  males  and  testant  Episcopalians  (419  males  and  426  females) ; 97 

4 females  are  Presbyterians,  and  5 males  and  2 females  Presbyterians  (41  males  and  56  females)  ; and  13  Metho- 
, . ,,,  dists  (5  males  and  8 females), 

and  St6  JosS/rnl'llL  thf  Grammar  School  The  total  number  of  Roman  Catholics  receiving  edu- 

dent  nunils  and  Si  U 6 ’ at  Rsker)  have  51  male  resi-  cation  in  the  county  of  Galway  in  1901  was  27,598 ; of 
dent  pupils,  and  21  non-resident,  making  64  receiving  Protestant  Episcopalians,  909 ; of  Presbyterians  151  - 
Of  these,  35  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  of  Methodists,  20.  The  percent^? to 
iS£  ra  m”‘e  S ,n<i  9 7“-*”  Catholics,  14-74;  fop 

inT,,’r  ^al  iPnpiiS-J  ,.  . ^ for  Presbyterians,  24  • 51 : and  for  Methodise  10-64- 

The  two  Colleges  under  religious  Orders  of  men  (St.  or  a general  total  of  14  :89.  ’ * 

XXXI. 

Resolutions  passed  by  the  Corporate  Body  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  at  a Meeting 
held  on  the  4th  March,  1902. 

Resolved—  L be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission, 

“‘at  he  must  further  send  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
“That — while  desiring  to  furnish  the  fullest  informs-  Commission.,  not  later  than  tho  24th  instant,  a full 
taon  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  University  Education  and  8tat€ment.  m wnting,  of  tliat  evidence.” 
t5  facilitate  their  inquiry  as  much  as  possible— the  Cor-  III 

porate  Body,  in  view  of  the  variety  and  vastness  of  the  Resolved— 

Terms  of  Reference,  do  not  fed  justified  in  delegating  to  nrm,, f a . . 

itny  individual  or  individuals  of  their  number  authority  • • *he  Corporate  Body  desire  to  place  on  record 

to  give  evidence  on  their  behalf  as  a Body  Corporate  in  thei,r  °Pini0“  111  view  of  any  changes  which  may  be 
the  manner  proposed  by  the  Commissioners.”  contemplated’,  it  is  desirable,  in'  the  interests  of  educa- 


-Lerms  or  Ateterence,  do  not  feel  justified  in  delegating  to  „rm,,f  n _ . . 

dny  individual  or  individuals  of  their  number  authority  +u  • • • Corporate  Body  desire  to  place  on  record 
to  give  evidence  on  their  behalf  as  a Body  Corporate  in  "If  °Pini0“  ™a*1j  m view  of  any  changes  wliich.  may  be 
the  manner  proposed  by  the  Commissioners.”  contemplated',  it  is  dleairable,  in  the  interests  of  educa- 

faon  generally,  and  more  especially  in  this  province,  that 
II.  Dork  should  he  maintained  as  a centre  of  University 

Resolved — teaching,  and  that  the  President  bo  requested  to  bring 

" That  the  Corporate  Body  pot  havinv  cnn.idmwd  it  re"1"tio4  <*0  »o*ioo  of  tho  Ooaupieoioii.” 


J 1 - 

Resolved — 

“ That  the  Corporate  Body  not  having  considered  it 
advisable  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioners 
that  they  should  send  forward  representatives  bo  give 
evidence  on  their  behalf,  the  members  of  the  Corporate 
Body  be  informed  that  each  one  who  wishes  to  give 
evidence  on  his  own.  drcivi  


evidence  on  his  own.  initiative  should,  without ^ delay”  -"•ul.a..  oaou,  f 

send  m has  name  and  general  statement  of  the  character  Queen's  College,  Cork, 
of  the  evidence  he  proposes  to  give,  to  the  President,  to  11th  March,  1902. 

XXXII 

Documents  put  in  by  Alexander  Jack,  ESq.,'  D.Sc.,  Professor  of  Engineering  and 

Registrar,  Queen’s  College,  Cork 

Exacts  from  the  Mixutes  of  the  Council,  of  Qe«rt  Co™,  Cork,  with  reference  to  the 
Crawford  Bequest. 

(See  the  evidence  of  Professor  Jack,  p.  196  ) 

o-). 

letter  from  Profeasor  Jack  to  the  Secretory  of  the  ammissiou. 

* aC°nrg!^COrk'  "t41"*  C°Ilae8  bai”S  changed,  the  possession  0 

12fh  dpnt,  1002.  the  hooka  ,ho«ld  revert.  The  donation  was  made  b; 

Sib,— In  accordance  with  a requat  of  tho  Chairman  ' M'"  Wm'  Or*"ford.  of.  Lakelands,  Cork, 

of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  University  Education'  in  d “A'  Sir, 

SiffltaSiSff  " ' oWiemt  Sexvamt, 

ceedmgs  of  the  Council  of  the  College  in  ref“en“  to  i m.  „ IkS'a,r"- 

donation  of  hook,  to  the  library  </!L  0$^™^  „ ^ Secretory, 

to  the  condition  that  m thfi  * L.  J.  • Royal  Comm  ss  m ™ 


Signed, 

By  direction  of  the  Deputy  of  the  President, 
Alex.  Jack, 

Otiua  Registrar. 


character  of  the  College  being  changed,  the  possession  of 
the  books  should  revert.  The  donation  was  made  by 
the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Crawford,  of  Lakelands,  Cork. 

I am,  Sir, 

• Your  obedient  Servant, 

Alec.  Jack,  Registrar. 


ii-ii tf:«^SSnon 
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Document  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Letter. 


Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  Council  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork  i 
the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Crawford,  of  Lakelands,  Cork,  to  the  College 
retains  its  undenominational  character. 


in  reference  to  a donation  of  books  by 
to  be  retained  only  while  the  College 
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24 th  May,  1877. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Caulfield,  Librarian, 
was  read: — 

Mr.  Wm.  Crawford,  of  Lakelands,  proposes  to  offer 
the  books  in  the  accompanying  list  to  the  library  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  on  the  condition  that  the  College  re- 
tains its  present  non-sectarian  character,  and  in  such 
case  the  books  to  be  the  property  of  the  College  for  ever, 
with  such  others  as  he  may  afterwards  present,  other- 
wise the  property  in  the  books  to  revert.  An  assent  to 
this  proposition  will  obtain  an  immediate  possession  of 
the  books  here  specified. 

Richard  Caulfield,  lld., 

May  16  th,  1877.  Librarian. 

Resolved. — That  the  warm  thanks  of  the  Council  of 
the  College  be  tendered  to  Wm.  Crawford,  Esq.,  of 
Lakelands,  for  his  munificent  gift  of  books  as  per  an- 
nexed list  to  the  library  of  the  College ; and  that  the 
Council  have  much  pleasure  in  accepting  them  under 
the  conditions  specified  in  Dr.  Caulfield’s  letter  of  the 
16th  May,  1877. 

Thursday,  June  5 th,  1878. 

Bead  the  following  letter  from  the  Librarian : — 

“Gentlemen. — I am  directed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Crawford, 
of  Lakelands,  Co.  Cork,  to  offer  the-  books  enumerated 
in  the  enclosed  list  to  the  library  of  Queen’s  College, 
Cork,  on  the  following  conditions : — 

1st.  That  they  be  accepted  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  the  gift  of  books  last  year. 

2nd.  That  the  books  be  kept  in  an  apartment  or  by 
themselves  in  the  library. 

3rd.  That  they  be  not  suffered  to  be  removed  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  College; 


On  your  accepting  these  conditions,  you  will  kindly 
intimate  the  same  to  Mr.  Crawford  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience, so  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  having  the 
books  transferred  to  the  library  here. 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

Richabd  Caulfield,  ll.p., 

Librarian." 

Resolved. — That  Mr.  Wm.  Crawford,  of  Lakelands, 
be  informed  that  the  Council  has  received  a letter  from 
Dr.  Caulfield,  the  Librarian,  dated  the  5th  instant, 
stating  that  he  has  been  directed  to  inform  the  Council 
that  he  (Mr.  Crawford)  wishes  to  present  a collection 
of  books  to  the  library  on  the  following  conditions : — 

1st.  That  they  be  accepted  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  the  gift  of  books  last  year. 

2nd.  That  the  books  be  kept  in  an  apartment  by 
themselves  in  the  library. 

3rd.  That  they  be  not  suffered  to  be  removed  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  College : 

and  that  Mr.  Crawford  be  informed  that  the  Council 
accept  his  munificent  offer  on  these  conditions,  with 
their  best  thanks  for  this  additional  proof  of  his  inte- 
rest in  the  welfare  of  the  College. 

Ordered. — That  a certain  number  of  cases  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  Examination  Hall  be  cleared  out  for 
the  reception  of  the  books  which  Mr.  Crawford  has  al- 
ready presented  to  the  College,  and  of  the  others  which 
he  has  announced  his  intention  of  presenting  to  it,  and 
that  the  cases  be  labelled  “ The  Crawford  Library.” 

(Signed), 

By  direction  of  the  President, 

Alex.  Jack,  Registrar. 


(2.) 


F urther  Letter  from  Professor  Jack  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 


“ Queen's  College,  Cork, 
15th  April,  1902. 

Sir,-— In  continuation  of  my  letter  of  the  12th  inst., 
furnishing  extracts  from  the  Council  Minutes  relating 
to  a donation  to  the  College  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Craw- 
ford, subject  to  the  condition  that  the  present  character 
of  the  College  be  retained,  I am  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  furnish  further  extracts,  -now  enclosed,  relating 
to  another  subsequent  donation  of  Mr.  Crawford’s,  given 
at  first  subject  to  a similar  condition,  which  he  after- 
wards waived  on  its  being  represented  to  him  that  a 


legal  difficulty  stood  in  the  way  of  a valid  guarantee 
being  given,  and  that  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment founding  the  College  and  the  Charter  of  the  Col- 
lege constituted  as  good  a guarantee  as  any  document 
which  the  Council  could  execute. 


I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Alex.  Jack, 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on 

University  Education  in  Ireland. 


Document  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Letter. 

Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  in  reference  to  the 
donation  of  a sum  of  money  to  the  College  by  the  late  Wm.  Crawford,  Esq.,  of  Lakelands,  and  the 
conditions  on  which  he  intended  to  make  the  donation. 


January  25th,  1878. 

The  consideration  of  the  subject  of  Mr.  Crawford’s 
oner  having  been  resumed,  the  following  letter  addressed 
7 the  President  to  the  Council  was  read : — 

“ Queen’s  College,  Cork, 
25th  January,  1878. 

Gentlemen, — I have  already  verbally  communicated 
you  the  generous  offer  of  Mr.  Wm.  Crawford  to  give 
considerable  sum  of  money  towards  providing  instru- 
a l for  astronomical  observatory,  plant-houses, 
time  f -^e}Ventrance  to  the  College,  and  I at  the  same 
tho  h®*010  yQl>  some  correspondence  connected  with 
CrmnTi  'v  ®ut  M **  seemo<i  to  be  the  wish  of  the 
cu  to  have  a written ' statement  before  them  pre- 


vious to  their  taking  action  in  the  matter,  I propose  to 
give  here  in  writing  what  I verbally  stated  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Council,  on  Friday,  the  22nd  instant. 

' The  want  of  plant-houses,  in  which  some  of  the  more 
important'  types  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  plants  could 
be  grown,  has  long  been  felt  in  this  College ; repeated 
applications  have  been  made  to  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  to  provide  them  ; the  want  was  referred  to  in 
the  memorial  of  the  Corporate  Body ; and  lastly,  I have 
myself  mentioned  it  in  every  Report  I have  written  as 
President.  Our  efforts  proving  so  far  unsuccessful,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  might  perhaps  be  more 
successful  if  we  could  get  some  local  help.  The  want  of  a 
small  building,  having  a suitable  dome  to  put  onr  tele- 
scope permanently  in,  was  frequently,  brought  under 
my  notice  by  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy.  In 
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a scientific  institution  like  this  there  should  also  be  a 
good  set  of  self-registering  and  other  meterological  in- 
struments. As  these  were  things  for  which  we  could 
hardly  expect  Parliament  to  supply  funds,  at  least  until 
the  improvements  in  the  College  buildings  now  in  pro- 
gress should  have  been  completed,  I determined  to  apply 
to  local  friends  of  the  College  to  help  us  to  carry  out  the 
project  just  mentioned.  I incidentally  spoke  of  the 
proposed  observatory  to  two  of  three  persons,  one  of 
whom,  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Smith-Barry,  shortly  after  sent 
me'  a subscription  of  £10. 


On  the  1st  September,  1877,  I wrote  a long  letter  to 
Mr.  Crawford,  pointing  out  the  many  wants  of  the  Col- 
lege, _ its  entire  dependence  hitherto  on  the  bounty  of 
Parliament,  which  had  recently  been  very  liberal  in 
providing  a considerable  sum  of  money  to  improve  our 
Medical  buildings,  and  to  provide  Physical  and  Phy- 
siological laboratories,  that  there  were  many  things 
which  we  could  not  fairly  ask  Parliament  to  do  unless 
the  people  of  Cork  showed  a disposition  to  contribute 
in  the  same  way  that  people  contribute  to  similar  in- 
stitutions in  England  and  Scotland,  that  owing  to  the 
great  difference  in  wealth  between  the  people  of  Ireland 
and  of  Great  Britain,  the  number  of  persons  from  whom 
we  could  expect  assistance  was  necessarily  very  small, 
and  that  even  that  number  was  still  further  reduced  by 
the  objections  entertained  by  some  persons  on  religious 
grounds  to  the  College,  and  lastly,  I stated  that  a sum 
of  £2,500,  being  £1,000  for  the  observatory  and  £1,500 
for  plant-houses,  would,  with  what  we  could  do  our- 
selves, enable  us.  to  build  and  furnish  a small  observa- 
tory and  erect  suitable  plant-houses.  ' ' 


On  the  3rd  of  September,  1877,  I received  note  (en-. 
closed)  from  Mr.  Crawford,  in  which  he  generously 
offered  to  give  the  whole  sum  of  £2,500  on  receiving 
legal  security  that  the  present  constitution  of  the  Col- 
lege should  not  be  tampered  with.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  so  considerable  a local  contribution  might  help  us 
to  get  at  once  the  much-wanted  new . entrance,  bridge, 
and  road.  On  enquiry  I found  my  surmise  confirmed. 
In  an  interview  which  I had  with  Mr.  Crawford  on  the 
subject  of  the  legal  guarantee,  I mentioned  to  him  that 
the  probable  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  proposed  work,  ex- 
■ elusive  of  the  observatory,  namely,  plant-houses  and 
laboratory,  formation  of  new  grounds,  entrance  gate  and 
lodge,  bridge,  and  road,  and  the  new  boundary  wall, 
would  cost  £5,500,  and  that  I felt  sure  that  if  we  could 
provide  half  of  that  sum,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  recommend  Parliament  to  provide  the  other  half. 
He  .asked  me  to  send  him  a letter,  explaining  my  new 
project,  and  that  he  would  consider  whether  he  would 
give  the  additional  £1,250.  I accordingly  wrote  to  him 
1-  ?8th  October>  1877 < and  afterwards  called  on  him 
at  his  house  at  Lakelands,  to  show  him  a rough  draft 
of  a. resolution  which  I had  written  with  a view  of  as- 
certaining whether  such  a resolution,  if  put  into  proper 
legal  language  and  that  the  Corporate  Body  of  the  Col- 
lege could  legally  adopt  it,  would  provide  the  guarantee 
he  sought.  He  told  me  he  thought  it  would,  and  at  the 
Pr9^s„ed  that  he  would  provide  half  of  the 
£5,500,  that  is  £2,750  m addition  to  the  £1,000  for  the 
■observatory,  provided  the  Government  would  recommend 
•to  Parliament  to  vote  the  other  half. 


In.  a conversation  and  some  correspondence  which  I 
had  with  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
iand,  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  offer,  lie  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  better  if  Mr.  Crawford  would 

STn  ISfPI0miSed  g!ft  of  f2’750  t0  applied  to  the 
°^th^.new  entrance  bridge,  road,  &c  , on  condi- 
tion of  Parliament  providing  money  for  the  plant- 
MCVheS1  b?in?„.for,  purely  educational  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Crawford  willingly  consented  to  allow  this 
leaving  me  at  perfect  liberty  in.  the  matter.  ' . 

On  the  4th  of  December,  1877,  .1  wrote  to  the  Irish 
Government,  asking,  them  to. get  the  opinion  of  the  Law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  if  a resolution  embodying  in  pro 
per  legal  language  the  substance  of  my  draft  resob, firm 
(enclosed)  could  be  adopted  by  our  Corporation^,  tS 
I received  as,  aA  . answer  the  enclosed  letter  of  the  7th 
Januai-y,  1878,,  which  I have  already  laid  before  tho 
Counci1  at  its  last  meeting.  This  letter  I at  onw  sent 
to  Mr.  Crawford,  , intimating  that  I would  caU  upon 
him,  so  soon  as  he  should  have  had  time  to  considX 
After  the  lapse  of  nearly  a week  I did  so,  and  after 
some  consideration,  he  agreed  to  waive  the  conditi^f 


requiring  the  legal  guarantee  that  he  refers  to  u- 
note  of  September  3rd,  1877,  and  embodied  in  the  hlS 
closed  draft,  resolution,  or  deed  of  acceptance  en' 
It  is  now  for  the  Council  to  act  in  the  matter  Shn  u 
you  decide  to  accept,  I would  suggest  that  a r^oS 
to  that  effect  should  be  passed,  thanking  Mr  CrawhM 
for  his  munificence  to  the  College,  and  stating  that  »l 
though  the  College,  as  lie  is  aware,  cannot  legally 
greater  guarantee  than  that  afforded  by  the  Act  nf 
Parliament,  under  the  authority  of  which  the  Colle ' 
was  founded,  and  the  statutes  sanctioned  by  the  Lofrf 
Lieutenant,  according  to  which  it  is  governed  that  th 
fundamental  principle. of  its  constitution  will  not  te 
altered,  they  believe  that  in  the  improbable  contingency 
of  such  a change  being  hereafter  made,  Parliament 
would  respect  the  intentions  of  Mr.  Crawford  and  the 
wishes  of  this  College.  It  is  also  worth  considering 
whether  a similar  resolution  under  the  seal  of  the  Col 
lege  should  not  be  sent  to  Mr.  Crawford. 


In  conclusion,  I wish  to  add  that  I have  lodged  the 
£10  received  from  Mr.  Smith-Barry  to  the  credit  of  a 
“ Special  Fund  " opened  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  the 
name  of  the  President  and  Bursar  of  Queen’s  College 
Cork.  This  fund  having  been  brought  into  our  Public 
Account,  can  only  be  paid  away  by  order  of  Council  in 
the  same  way  as  our  ordinary  funds,  and  its  expendi- 
ture will,  therefore,  be  audited  by  the  Auditor-General 
Should  the  Council  decide  to  accept  Mr.  Crawford’s 
offer,  he  should  be  asked  to  lodge  the  money  to  the  credit 
of  the  special  fund.  Should  the  College  decide  other- 
wise, and  not  accept  Mr.  Crawford’s  offer  of  £1,000  for 
the  observatory,  I must  ask  the  Council  to  pass  an  order 
for  the  payment  of  £10  to  Arthur  H.  Smith-Barry  Esq., 
being  the  amount  of  liis  subscription  to  the  building 
fund  of  the  proposed  observatory. 


I remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Wm.  K.  Sullivan,  President.'' 


Resolved.—' That  the  Council  of  the  Queen’s  College, 
Cork,  present  to  Mr.  Crawford  their  grateful  thanks  for 
the  munificent  donation  of  £3,750  which,  they  are  in- 
formed by  the  President,  it  is  his  intention  to  give  to 
the  College  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  observa- 
tory, of  extending  and  improving  the  Botanic  Garden, 
and  of  improving  the  approach  to  the  College  from  the 
town,  subject  to  the  condition  of  Parliament  granting 
an  equivalent,  sum  of  £2,750. 

The  Council  desire  to  express  their  entire  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Crawford  in  the  second  condition  originally 
intended  to  be  imposed  by  him  in  his  gift,  viz.,  fnat 
relating  to  a guarantee  for  the  return  of  the  money  in 
toe  event  of  the  abolition  of  the  present  character  of  the 
College,  and  to- state  that  they. would  willingly  have 
given  this  guarantee  if  they  had  any  moans  of  offering 
legal  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  it.  They  believe  that 
Mr, .Crawford  has  been  made  aware  by  toe  best’ autho- 
rity that  there  does  not  exist  any  means  of  giving  such 
legal  security,  and  having  been  informed  by  the.  Presi- 
dent that  under  the  circumstances  Mr..  Crawford  has 
consented  to  waive  this  condition,  they  desire  to  express 
their  appreciation  of  the  considerateness  shown  by  Mr. 
Crawford  in  removing  the  difficulty  which  interfered 
with  lus  effort  to  benefit  the  College  and  improve  its 
efficiency.  , . 

The  Council  desire  to  express  their  belief,  in,  which 
they  hope  Mr.  Crawford  will  agree  with  them,  that 
inasmuch  as  the  present  character  of  the  College  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  founding  the 
College  to  be  its  fundamental  principle,  there  exists  al- 
ready as  permanent  a guarantee  for  its  continuance  as 
could  be  devised,  and  they  anticipate  that  even  in  the 
improbable  event  of  a change  in  its  character,  Parlia- 
ment would  feel  bound  to  respect  the  wishes  of  the  Col- 
lege and  the  intentions  of  donors  whose  gifts  had  been 
given  under  circumstances  of  a different  nature. 


(Signed),  . 

By  direction  of  the  President, 

• Alex.:  Jack,  Regi^rox-' 
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Document;  put  in  iy  Marcus  Hurtog,  Esq.,  B.Se.,  Professor  of  Natural  History 
Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

Table  showing  the  Proportion  of  Passes  in  the  University  of  London  in  t , v-  , - , 
Students  in  University  College,  London  and  Owen? Pot  t m ^ Nun\b.er1of 
{these  being  the  most  important  Colleges  in  England  standing  i’n  f-^CHESTER' 1 effectively, 
University  of  London  as  tlie  Queens  cjeg0“to ^ 

at** to  i,,5“ire  int° certain  matt‘n 

(See  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Hartoq,  p.  165.) 


University 

College. 

Londtnr,- 


Sessionsol 

OtvenB 

Oollego, 


d.ocr 


^demio^ 


Number  of  Passes  obtained  a 


Prelimi- 

nary 

Sabrilifle 


mediate 

inMedir 


* After  this  ypar  the  Victoria  University  oame  into  active  existence,  so  that  the  Returns  of  OwensCoUege 

■with  those  of  University  Oollege,  London,  and  with  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 


Final 
in  Medi- 


16-07. 

14-47. 


eease  to  be  comparable 


XXXIV.- 

Document  put  in  by  Rev.  Brother  Burke,  Superior,  Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Cork. 

List  of  Successes'  gained  in  recent  years  by  Students  of  Christian  Brothers’ 
College,  Cork. 

(See  the  evidence  of  Rev.  Brother  Burke,  p.  187.) 


Christian  Brothers’  College,  Cork; 

JUsumi. 

Obtained  in  Recent  Years  at  the  Royal 
University,  Intermediate,  Kensington,  and 
Civil  Service  Examinations;'  ,■ 
tions  Btuc*ents  Passed  the  Royal  University  examina- 

532  students  passed  the  Intermediate  examinations, 
wl  certificates  were  obtained  at  Kensington. 

Scholarships. 

n'ur0  SciSnce  Scholarships — Royal  College  of  Science, 
ubim.  Each  £80  a-  year,  tenable  for  three  years. 
National  Scholarship— £110  .a  year  for  three  years.' 
in  Ireland,  Second  in  United  Kingdom. 
to. ^Entrance  Scholarship — £60  a year  for  four 
31 S0nk / Irish  student  successful.) 

S T,‘ence  Scholarships— £24  each. 

**  Literary  Scholarships— £24  each.  . 

_ Royal  University. 

juJS  P}ace — Matriculation  examination. 
lamination06 — ^onours  Mathematics,  Matriculation 


First  Place— Honours  Physics,  First  Arts  examina- 
tion. 

First  Place — First  Arts  examination.  > ' 
tionirSt  Place—Honours  Physics,  First  Arts  examina- 
Second  Place — First  Arts  examination. 
tion°nd  Place— Honours  Latin,.  First.  Arts  examina- 

Third  Place— Honours  Mathematics,  First  Arts 
examination.  ' ■ 

tionhird  Place—Honours  Greek>  First  Arts  examina- 

mrdPkce— Honours  Latin,  First  Arts  examination. 
Fourth  Place— Honours  English,  Matriculation  ex- 
amination. 

Fifth  Place— Matriculation  examination. 

47  Honours;  8 Exhibitions.  ' ' 

Intermediate  Examinations. 

Gold  Medal  for  First  Place,  Senior  Grade 
Gold  Medal  for  First  Place,  Middle  Grade. 

Gold  Medal  for  Classics.  Senior  Grpde. 

Gold  Medal  for  . Mathematics,  Senior  Grade. 
Grade*  ^ obtained  in  Mathematics,  Senior 


Document*. 

xxxiii. 


Liocumbwt* 

XXXIV. 
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Dootm*ht8  First  Place  in  Natural  Science,  Senior  Grade. 

XXXIV.  ' Second  Place  in  Mathematics,  Senior  Grade. 

— ’ 63  Exhibitions,  value  £2,640 ; 83  Prizes. 

South  Kensington  Examinations. 

First  Place  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  Mathematics. 
Second  Place  ,,  „ ,, 

First  Place  in  Ireland  in  Mathematics,  Honours 
course. 

Two  Mathematical  Medals,  Honours  course. 

• National  Scholarship — £110  a year,  tenable  for  throe 
years. 

Two  Queen's  Prizes. 


Civil  Service  Examinations. 

Third  Place— Student  Interpreters  (£300— f P (vvu 
^Two  Entrances,  Royal  College  Engineer.,  ci™*!, 

Second  Irish  Place — Excise. 

Six  Places — Second  Division  Clerks. 

Sixth  Irish  Place — Excise. 

Third  Place — Assistant  County  Surveyor. 

First  Irish  Place  (twice)— Student  Engineers. 

Four  Places— London  Post  Office 

Iri!h  Pla<*-Surveyor» ’of  Tara  (£10t_ 

Fifth  Irish  Place — Excise. 


DoctmixTs,  XXXV. 

XXXV. 

Documents  put  in  by  C.  Yelverton  Pearson,  Esg.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery 
Queen's  College,  Cork.  ’’ 

(1) 

Table  shooing  the  Number  of  First  Year  Students  and  Total  Numbers  of  Students  in  u. 
Faculty  of  Medicine  in  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  in  the  period  1872  to  1902. 

(See  the  evidence  of  Professor  Pearson,  p.  351.) 


1878-4,  . 

1874- 5,  . 

1875- 8,  . 

1876- 7,  . 

1877- 8,  . 

1878- 9,  . 

1879- 80,  . 

1880- 1,  . 

1881-2,  . 


1884- 5,  . 

1885- 6,  . 


Number  of  First 
Year  Students, 
Faculty  of 
Medicine,  Queen's 
College,  Cork. 

Total  Number  of 
Students.  Faculty 
of  Medicine, 
QueenjB  College, 

Years. 

Number  of  First 
Year  Students, 
Fnoulty  of 
Medicine,  Queen's 
College,  Cork. 

Total  Number  ol 
Students,  Faculty 
of  Medioine, 
Queen's  College, 
Cork. 



68 

174 

•887-8 

66 

177 



45 

170 

1888-9,  ^ 

51 

' 172 



50 

174 

1889-90 

61 

167 



58 

176 

1890-1 

70 

180 



13 

152 

1891-2 

72 

109 



61 

171 

1892-3 

83 

200 



72 

175 

1893-4,  

75 

195 



197 

1894-5,  ... 

69 

172 



98 

246 

1895-6 

30 

... 

121 

302 

1896-7 

46 

164 

... 

276 

1897-8 

46 

138 



52 

241 

1898-9 

40 

137 



201 

1899-1900 

42 

135 



196. 

1900-1,  

36 

130 

176 

•991-2,  ....  

51  • 

147  . 

TiB\h?Noi£I  C^SSlS^“"coRhK  taTne”  Cases  TE8iTB,i 

ary,  t^OBK,  m one  year,  and  m certain  Dublin  Hospitals. 


(See  the  evidence  of  Professor  Pearson,  p.  353.) 


Name  of  Hospital. 

No.  of  Beds. 

Number  of 
Intern  oases 
treated  during 
one  year. 

W’ 

beds  occupied 
during  the  , 

Number 
of  Accidents 
treated. 

Number  of 
Externa. 

'“North  Charitable  Infirmary'’  or 
na.  City  and  County  of  Oork  Hospital. 

100 

1,125 

77 

7,520 

21,853 

Meath  Hospital,  Dublin 

120 

1,268 

84 

_ . 

_ 

1,462 

99 

— 

— 

Souse  of  Industry. 

Whitworth-,  ...  ....  ...  ^ 

Richmond,  ...  1 

200 

1,408 

89-5 

(Omitting  Hard wi ok  Fever  Hopltal.) 
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Documents  put  in  by  W.  E.  Ashley  Cummins,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine, 
Queen’s  College,  Cork. 


DOCUMENTS 

XXXVI. 


oo 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Beds  in  the  Different  Divisions  of  the  Cork  District 
Hospital. 


(See  the  evidence  of  Professor  Ashley  Cummiks,  p.  355.) 


Name  of  Hospital. 

Beds. 

Name  of  Hospital. 

Beds. 

Male. 

FEMALE. 

St.John’s.  ...  

51 

St.  Catherine’s,  ... 

Bt.  Francis',  ...  

70 

St.  TereBa's, 

St.  Joseph’s 

SI 

St.  Anne's,  

St.  Patrick’s, 

90 

Female  Lunatic 

St.  Aloysius'  (Boys) 

21 

Female  Protestant, 

Male  Lunatic,  ... 

95 

Children’s  Hospital,  

Male  Protestant, 

12 

Fever  Hospital 80 


(2) 


List  of  Operations  recently  performed  at  the  Cork  District  Hospital. 
(See  the  evidence  of  Professor  Ashley  Commins,  p.  355.) 


Male  Hospitals. 

Number  of  Medical  cases,  . . .255 

Number  of  Surgical  cases,  ...  81 


Amputation  of  Leg,  Amputation  of  Forearm,  Amputa- 
tion of  Metacarpal  Bones,  Tenotomy,  Nerve  Stretching, 
Epithelioma,  Circumcision,  Tapping  and  Injecting  a Hy- 
drocele, operation  for  Radical  Cure,  Tumours  (Breast, 
. ;),  Paracentesis  Abdominis,  Excision  of  Tonsils,  Ex- 
cision of  Wrist,  Fistula  in  Anus,  Tracheotomy,  Re- 
moval of  Necrosed  Bone,  Removal  of  Polypi  from  Nose, 
Hemorrhoids  (external  excision  of),  Enucleation  of  the 
Eye-ball,  Herniotomy  or  Kelotomy,  Lithotomy, 
Trephining  of  the  Skull,  &c. 


Female  Hospitals. 

Number  of  Medical  cases,  . . . 324 

Number  of  Surgical  cases,  ...  37 

Amputation  of  Leg  or  Thigh,  Amputation  of  Fore- 
arm, Excision  of  Tonsils,  Excision  of  Elbow  Joint,  Epi- 
thelioma, Vesico  Vaginal  Fistula-,  Cesarian  Section, 
Hysterectomy  or  Abdominal  Section,  Breast  Tumours, 
Ovariatomy,  Paracentesis  Thoracis,  Paracentesis  Ab- 
dominis, Eye  Operations,  External  Urethrotomy,  In- 
ternal Urethrotomy,  Removal  of  Necrosed  Bone, 
Tenotomy,  Suturing  broken  Patella  with  Silver  Wire, 
Curetting,  Removal  of  Varicose  Veins,  Removal  of 
Glands. 

Children’s  Hospital. 

Lithotomy,  Hernia,  Excision  of  Knee,  Excision  of 
Elbow  Joint,  Removal  of  Glands,  &c. 


(3.) 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Cases  Admitted  to  the  Cork  District  Fever  Hospital  in  the- 

year  1801. 


(See  the  evidence  of  Professor  Ashlet  Cummins,  p.  355.) 


Name  of  Disease. 

Number 

of 

CaseB. 

Name  of  Disease. 

Number 

of 

CaseB. 

Soariatina,  .. 

129 

Varicella  

Diphtheria, 

13 

Measles,  ...  ...  

7 

Enteric  Fever,  ... 

25 

Tonsilitis,  

Typhus  „ ... 

13 

Tetanus,  ...  . ...... , . 

2 

Erysipelas, 

18 

German  Measles, 

2 

Whooping-cough,  ... 

11 

Varicose  Ulcer,  2 ; Pneumonia,  2, 

1 

Oroup 

... 

15 

Mumps,  3 j P.  S.  Nephritis,  3, 

6 

Simple  0.  Fever,  ... 

28 

Tub.  Men,  2 ; Rheumatic,  3, 

6 

Oerebro-Splnal  Men, 

r 

12 

331 
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DOCUMENTS,  XXXVII. 

XXXVII. 

Resolution  of  the  Cork  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  transmitted  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  University  Education  in  Ireland,  11th  April,  1902. 

“ That  we,  the  members  of  the  County  and  City  of  Cork  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  desire  respect- 
fully to  impress  on  the  Royal  Commission  on  University  Education,  that  in  any  settlement  of  the  University 
Question  which  may  be  recommended  the  claims  of  Cork  to  be  maintained  as  an  efficient  centre  of  Univer- 
sity Education,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  population  of  Munster,  should  be  fully  recognised." 

T.  Gelston  Atkins,  d.a.,  m.d.,  m.cii., 

President,  Cork  Medical  and  Surgical  Association. 
R.  P.  CllOSBIE,  M.D.,  M.CH., 

Hon.  Secretary. 


Documents, 

XXXVIII. 


XXXVIII, 


Resolution  passed  by  the  Cork  County  Council,  transmitted  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  University  Education  in  Ireland,  7th  April,  1902. 

“ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  no  settlement  of  the  Irish  University  Question  will  be  satisfactory  or 
complete  which  does  not  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a University  in  Cork  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people 
of  the  South  of  Ireland." 


Documents, 

XXXIX. 


XXXIX. 


Resolution,  adopted  at  an  Assembly  of  the  Council  of  the  County  Borough  of  Cork, 
held  on  Friday,  the  14th  March,  1902. 


That  it  is  the  emphatic  opinion  of  this  Council  that  no  settlement  of  the  Irish  University  Question  can  be 
considered  satisfactory  which  does  not  include  the  establishment  of  a University  in  Cork,  to  meet  the 
educational  wants  of  the  citizens  of  Cork  and  of  the  people  of  the  South  of  Ireland. 


" piat  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  to  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  University  Education  in  Ireland.” 


Doouments, 


XL. 


Resolution  adopted  by  the  Cork  Incorporated  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Shipping. 
(Received  April  llth,  1902.) 


V1,sit  ‘he  ^yal  Commission  on  University  Education  to  Cork,  the 
Council  of  the  Cork  Incorporated  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Shippirig'  desire  to  express  their  opinion  that  in 

fTtbfSSts 'Tti  t if!,  it  important 
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XLI. 

Document  put  in  by  Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  LL.D , Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 

Dublin. 

The  University  of  Dublin ' and  Trinity  College. 


Documents, 

XLI. 


( Reprinted  from  the  “ Church  of  Ireland  Gazette''  of  March  1th,  1902.) 


(See  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Traill,  p.  .205.) 


A great  deal  of  ingenuity  and  special  pleading  has 
recently  appeared  in  the  public  press  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, by  those  who  wish  to  have  the  University  and  the 
College  so  far  separated  as  to  allow  a Roman  Catholic 
College  to  be  brought  inside  this  ancient  University, 
and  immediately  to  share  in  the  prestige  of  three  hun- 
dred years.  It  ip.  necessary,  therefore,  that  your  readers 
should  know  how  this  matter  really  stands,  and  beqome 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  College  and  Univer- 
sity are  one,  and  that  an  attempt  to  capture  the  Uni- 
versity is  really  an  assault  on  Trinity  College-  and  its 
degrees.  A recent  decision  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
on  the  legal  question  involved  leaves  no  doubt  whatever 
as  to  the  law.  A Mr.  Richard  Tuohill  Reid,  an  Irish 
barrister,  went  to  Bombay  in  1853,  and  never  returned 
to  this  country.  In  the  year  1881  he  made  his  will, 
by  which  he  devised  certain  sums  of  money  to  “ the 
Corporation  of  the  University  of  Dublin"  to  found  a 
Professorship  of  Penal  Legislation,  and  Sizarsliips  for 
students  from  his  native  county  of  Kerry.  As  the 
result  of  a friendly  litigation,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
gavo  a very  lengthened  judgment  in  favour  of  the  Board 
of  Trinity  College  as  against  the  Senate  of  the  Univer- 
sity, which  had  been  incorporated  by  Letters  Patent 
of  1857,  and  which  was  “ empowered  to  hold  and  ac- 
quire such  property,  real  and  personal,  as  may  be 
given  or  bequeathed  to  them.”  Nothing  could  be 
stronger  than  these  words  to  entitle  tho  Senate  to  the 
bequest,  if  the  University  had  been  distinct:  from 
the  College. 

I shall,  therefore,  give  shortly  the  reasons  ,of  the 
Master  of  tho  Rolls  for  his  decision.  He  quotes,  first, 
the  Charter  of  Queon  Elizabeth,  of  1592,  in  which  she 
founds  "unum  Collegium,  matrem  Universitatis,”  and 
further  on  grants  to  this  College  the  right  of  conferring 
on  the  students  “ gradus  turn  Baccalaureatus,  Magis- 
terii,  et  Doctoratus,  in  omnibus  aftibus  et  facultatibus.” 
These  were  clearly  University  powers,  and  they,,  were 
exercised  under  this  Charter  for  twenty-one  years. 
Then  came  the  Charter  of  James  I.,  1613,  conferring 
the  power  of  returning  a Burgess  to  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. After  reciting  the  Charter  of  Elizabeth,  it 
proceeds,  “ Cumque  dictum  Collegium  sit  et  habeatur 
Universitas,  ac  habeat,  gaudeat,  et  utatur  omnibus  et 
singulis  libortntibus,  privilegiis  et  immunitatibus  ad 
Universitatem  sive  Academiam  pertinentibus.  . . . 
quod  dictum  Collegium  et  Universitas  habeant  plenam 
et  absolutam  potestatem  duos  Burgenses  do  seipsis  _eli- 
gendi,  eosque  mittendi  ad  supromam  illam  curiam 
Parliament!,  in  hoc  regno  nostro  Hibernia,  de  tempore- 
in  tempus,  tenendi.”  And  it  goes  on  to  give  the  votes 
to  the  " Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of  the  said 
College”  for  two  Burgesses  to  Parliament  “in  dicto 
Collegio  ac  Universitate.”  The  Master  of  the  Rolls 
remarks  on  these  quotations  that  they  “ show  that  the 
framers  of  tho  Charter  considered  Trinity  College  and 
the  University  of  Dublin  as  so  inseparably  connected 
that  their  • titles  are  used  throughout  as  synonymous 
terms.”  , Next  in  succession  comes  the. Charter  of  Charles 
1-,  1637,  providing  that  the  Fellows  should  not  be  re- 
moved every  seven  years,  as  provided  by  the  Charter 
of  Elizabeth,  recalling  the  power  of  the  Provost  and 
Fellows  to  make  statutes  and  ordinances,  and  reserving 
that  power  to  the  Crown.  Now  this  Gharter  confirms 
the  Charter  of  Elizabeth  in  all  other,  particulars,  and 
recites  the  words  I have  quoted  above  from  that  Char- 
ter, and  especially  a clause  empowering  the  College  to 
confer  degrees  “ intra  se."  The  Master  of  the  Rolls 
says  that  up  to  this  point,  "It  cannot  admit  of  a 
doubt  that  a gift  to  'The  Corporation  of.  the  Univer- 
sity’ meant  a gift  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  could 
have  meant  nothing  else.”  He  goes  on  to  say,  " Both 
phrases,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  University-  of 
Dublin,  are  used  interchangeably,  as  well  in  Acts  of 


Parliament,  as  in  the  Charters.”  The  4th  Article  of 
the  Act  of  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in. 
reciting  the  members  of  Parliament  to  sit  and  vote  in 
the  Parliament  .of  the  United  Kingdom,  mentions 
“ One  for  the  .University  of  Trinity  College.”  The  Re- 
form Act  of  1832  enacts,  amongst  others,  that  “the 
University . of  Dublin”  shall  ^return  one  member,  but 
in  Section  70  it  provides  for  additional  persons  to 
vote  for  a member  of  Parliament  for  the  University 
of  Dublin,”  viz.,  persons  who  have  obtained  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  “ or  a Scholarship  or  Fellowship  in 
the  said  University.”  The  University  of  Dublin  in 
this  context  must  mean  Trinity  College,  because  Scholar- 
ships and  Fellowships  belong  to  the  College  and  not 
to  the  University,  unless  the  University  and  College 
are  identical.  The  Act  of  Settlement,  also,  speaks  of 
the  “ lands  of  the  University,”  meaning,  obviously,  the 
lands  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  Corporation  of 
the;  College  was  at  that  time  the  Corporation  of  the 
University.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  then  proceeded 
to  examine  the  claim  of  the  University  Senate  to  the 
Reid  Bequest,  on  account  of  its  Incorporation  by  Letters 
Patent,  1857,  and  he  decided,  in  the  clearest  manner, 
that  the  Incorporation  of  the  Senate  was  not  the  In- 
corporation of  the  University,  and  that,  therefore, 
under  the . terras  of  the  will  they  were  not  entitled  to 
the  bequest;  but  that  Trinity  College,  as  being  the 
University  of  Dublin,  was  so  entitled.  These  Letters 
Patent  were  obtained  on  the  joint  request  of  the  Senate, 
and  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  the  College, 
that  they  might  obtain  such  “ further  powers  as  will 
enable  them  to  revise,  alter,  or  repeal  the  rules  and 
usages  relating  to  the  conferring  of  degrees  of  the  said 
University”  (of  Dublin).  The  Letters  Patent,  accord- 
ingly, in  the  first  place,  “confirm  to:  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows  of  the  College,  and  to  the  Chancellor 
(or  Vice-Chancellor),  Doctors,  and  Masters  of  the  Uni- 
versity, all  the  powers,  rights,  and  privileges,  as  by 
Charters  and  Statutes  ....  have  heretofore  been 
given,  granted,  or  by  usage  and  prescription  possessed, 
without  any  alteration  or  diminution  whatever.”  They 
then  go  on  to  provide  “ that  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows  of  our  said  College  . . . . shall  have 
power,  if  they  shall  think  fit,  to  alter,  amend,  and 
repeal  all  laws,  rules,  or  bye-laws,  heretofore  existing, 
for  the  more  solemn  conferring  of  degrees  by  the  Senate 
of  the  University  aforesaid.  . . . . Provided  al- 
ways that  no  such  laws  ....  shall  be  of  - force- 
or  binding  upon  the. said  University  until  they  shall 
have  received  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  of  the  same 
in  congregation  lawfully  assembled.”  No  law  is  to 
be  propose,  except  by  the  Board.  The  Letters  Patent 
then  provide  for  the  Incorporation  of  the  Senate  with 
a common  seal,  but  with  the  same  very  limited  powers 
as  before.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  points  out  a re- 
markable circumstance  which  happened  about  the  very 
same  time,  which,  he  says,  shows  that  “ The  advisers 
of  Queen  Victoria  knew  how  to  incorporate  a Univer- 
sity when  they  meant  to  do  so.”  By  another  Charter 
the  Queen’s  University  was  then  incorporated.  “We 
do  will,  order,  ....  and  found  a University, 
which  shall  be  one  body  politic  and  corporate  by  the 
name  of  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland  ” .... 

which  “shall  consist  of  a Chancellor,  Senators,-  Secre- 
tary, Professors,  Graduates,  and  Students.”  Nothing, 
theref ore,  can  be  clearer  than  this ; that  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  the  University  of  Dublin  are  one  and  indi- 
visible, and  as  Trinity  College  is  exempt  from  any 
legislation  to  be  proposed  by  the  Royal  Commission 
now  sitting  on  University  Education  in  Ireland,  any 
proposal  to  incorporate  another  College  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  is  outside  the  terms  of  reference  by 
Parliament  to  that  Commission. 

Anthony  Traill. 

3 V 2 
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Document  put  in  by  the  Right  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett,  Vice-President  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland. 


Memorandum  explanatory  of  the  Economic  Movement  in  Ireland. 


(See  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Plunkett,  p.  233.) 


I put  m the  following  documents  which  will 
adequately  explain  the  objects,  aims,  and  achievements 
of  the  self-help  side  of  the  movement  to  which  I referred 
in  my  evidence.  The  first  is  a circular  recently  issued 
by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  with  the 
object  of  getting  support  from  the  public  for  their  wort. 
The  second  consists  of  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the 
Annual  Report  of  that  Society  for  the  year  1901, 
together  with  a map  which  shows  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  various  classes  of  Agricultural  Societies 
organised  by  the  I.A.O.S.  I do  not  put  in  any  documents 


to  illustrate  the  State-aid  side  of  the  movement,  because 
this  is  best  studied  in  the  Report  of  the  Recess  Com- 
mittee, and  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  (the  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  (Ireland)  Act,  1899),  which 
was  based  upon  that  Report.  The  Annual  Report  and 
other  official  publications  of  the  new  Department  will 
give  full  details  of  the  work  actually  accomplished  and 
projected  since  the  concession  of  State-aid,  for  which 
the  Recess  Committee  successfully  appealed. 


HORACE  PLUNKETT. 


Documents  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Memorandum. 

(A.) 

Circular  issued  by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society. 
Help  for  Self-Help  in  Ireland. 


July,  1902. 

THE  CHARACTER  AND  AEVI  OF  THE  I.A.O.S. 

Tie  material  prosperity  of  Breland  is  of  deep  interest 
to  every  one  who  is  concerned  for  the  general  welfare 
countries  Ireland  is  a poor  country- 
lamentaMy  poor  and  unprogressive— by  the  side  of 
wealthy  and  progressive  Britain.  Her  poverty  i8  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  her  discontent.  To  allay  that 

prosoeritv  nf' %”ecessary  make  Ireland  share  hi  the 

prosperity  of  the  neighbouring  country.  The  Irish 

riDlT+har™1  °rfani1Sa+tl?n  Society  stan(ls  for  the  prin- 
^ absolutely  essential  means  towarids*  this 
the  well-trained  and  well-directed  energies  of  the 
Irish  people  themselves.  Our  Association  has  alreadv 
f°noef,mu,?h  *?  Justlf7  this  conviction.  It  has  brought 
StS  tWd-ng  and  rePres“tative  Irishmen,  and  has 
united  them  m a common  effort  for  the  common  good 
°J  man7 /laities  it  has  succeeded  beyond 
Jfe.  lts-  foundera-  Its  success  moves 

that  if  the  funds  to  continue  and  enlarge  its  work  were 
fnfl^COmmg  m T°uI,d  oonfcribiite,  as  perhaps  no  other 
influence  could,  to  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tressmg  problems  which  confront  us  in  our  public  life 
Li  the  hope  of  securing  the  financial  support  without 
which  we  cannot  continue  our  work,  otom  mainS 
the  ground  we  have  won,  we  venture  to  appeaT  te  aTl 
who  have  at  heart  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Ireland. 

THE  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  WITH  WHICH  WE  liEAT.. 

The  movement  which  our  Society  is  promotimr  is 
economic,  and  has  to  deal  with  the  following  srt  of 
adverse  conditions.  The  wealth  of  the  •?  • ?f 

llg 

naturally,  tie  young  the  strong,  tie  hopeful 
the  enterprising,  „ho  go  ; and  so  teeTtho  are  SggSg 


with  the  problem  of  an  industrial  revival,  have  an 
increasingly  harder  task.  Nevertheless,  given  the 
necessary  funds,  our  Association  sees  its  way  to  effect 
am  immense  improvement  in  the  agriculture— which  is 
le  mam  source  of  wealth  in  Ireland — an  improvement 
which  will  enable  a larger  population  than  now  remains 
to  live  and  thrive  iipon  Irish  farms.  This  object  has 
been  achieved  in  spite  of  competition  in  other  agricul- 
tural  countries  of  Europe,  and  we  hope  to  achieve  it 
here  by  the  same  means. 

MODUS  OPBRANDI. 

Our  modus  opcrandi  ia  simple  and  effective  We 
preach  the  economic  doctrine  of  self-help,  and  we  preach 
I S,  a w'lich  produces  practical  and  beneficial 
w?  convince  our  people  that  under  the  new 
conditions  of  world-wide  competition,  two  great  changes, 
universally  adopted  by  their  rivals  abroad,  must  be 
imported  into  the  conduct  of  their  industry.  The  first 
great  change  consists  in  bringing  their  technical  methods 
mto  line  with  recent  progress  in  agricultural  science. 

b®  effected  by  education,  which  is  the 
pi  iper  function  of  the  State,  for  wIiobo  action,  however, 
we,  as  will  be  seen,  prepare  the  way.  Secondly,  their 
industry  must  be  re-organised,  on  its  commercial  side, 
o meet  the  wholly  new  conditions,  which  have  arisen  in 
e distribution  of  agricultural  produce  since  the  opening 
• j y . wor.d-markefc  and  the  concentration  of  great 
=rialiP°Puktio^  in  the  towns-  It  is  in  this  latter 
?ctlon  “>at  we>  who  are  merely  organisers  of  self-help, 

, °ur,  Practical  mission.  We  concern  ourselves 
. clusively  with  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  farming, 
xms  must  be  done  by  the  farmers  and  not  for  them, 
xne  changes  they  will  have  to  make  in  their  business 
etflods  depend  upon  the  knowledge  and  guidance  in 
t,orms  °f  organised  effort  which  it  is  our  function  to 
s PP‘7>  and  wluch  we  are  supplying  with  success. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  COMBINATION. 
fv,^e,?rractjcai  “dvice  we  give  to  farmers  amounts  to 
tins.  We  show  them  that  combination  is  as  much  re- 
quired in  their  industry  as  it  is  in  all  others.  They 
must  combine,  for  example,  to  buy  their  agricultural 
requirements  at  the  cheapest  rate  and  of  the  best 
quality.  In  order  to  produce  more  efficiently  and  more 
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economically,  they  must  combine  to  avail  themselves  of 
improved  appliances  beyond  the  reach  of  individual  pro- 
ducers, whether  it  be  by  the  erection  of  Co-operative 
Creameries,  Cheese  Factories,  or  Jam  Factories,  or  for 
joint  ownership  of  costly  agricultural  machinery  and 
pure-bred  stock.  They  must  combine,  not  to  abolish 
the  middle  profits  in  distribution,  whether  those  of  the 
carrying  cc  mpanies  or  those  of  the  dealers  in  agricultural 
produce,  but  to  keep  those  profits  within  reasonable 
limits,  and,  above  all,  to  bulk  and  regularise  consign- 
ments so  that  they  can  be  carried  and  marketed  at  a 
moderate  cost.  They  must  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
creating,  by  mutual  support,  the  credit  required  to  brin" 
in  the  fresh  working  capital  which  each  new  develop- 
ment demands  and  justifies.  In  short,  whenever  the 
individuals  in  a farming  community  can  be  brought  to 
see  that  they  can  advantageously  substitute  associated 
for  isolated  production  or  distribution,  we  hold  our- 
selves ready,  not  only  to  urge  them  to  combine,  but  to 
teach  them  the  principles  and  details  of  co-opera- 
tive organisation.  How  much  teaching  this 
involves  those  who  only  see  the  fully  developed  Co- 
operative Agricultural  Society  at  work,  having  sprung 
up  out  of  the  seed  so  sedulously  sown  by  our  devoted 
organisers,  can  have  but  a faint  conception. 

SUMMARY  OP  WORK  DONE  BY  THE  I.A.O.S. 

Of  the  work  accomplished  by  our  Society  only  the 
briefest  summary  can  here  be  given.  We  cannot  com- 
press into  a reasonable  space  both  an  explanation  of  the 
idea  and  an  adequate  description  of  its  practical  realisa- 
tion. We  think  the  former  of  greater  importance  than 
the  latter.  The  few  following  figures  taken  from  the 
reports  by  public  auditors  from  the  accounts  of  duly 
registered  Societies,  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  nature 
and  extent  of  our  actual  achievements. 


solution  of  the  Insh  Land  Question.  We  hold— and  we 
do  not  anticipate  any  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  among  agricultural  economists— that  the  organi- 
sation on  co-operative  lines  of  groups  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors is  an  absolutely  essential  condition  of  the 
economic  success  of  a system-of  small  occupying  owner- 
snip.  lhe  necessity  for  an  extension  of  our  methods 
has  recently  come  home  to  us  in  a most  interesting  and 
significant  way.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  bv  those 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  work  now 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction— and  this  is  the  common  experi- 
ence of  every  similar  State  Department  abroad— that 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  are  more 
easily  introduced  and  produce  more  rapid  results  where 
the  tarmers  have  been  previously  organised  for  business 
purposes.  This  is  especially  the  case,  the  officers  of  the 
.Department  tell  us,  where  they  have  to  apply  practical 
education  to  agriculture  and  rural  industries.  It  is  a 
princip-e  of  agricultural  progress  that  the  medium  of 
the  association  is  required  to  correct  the  rootedly  con- 
servative instincts  of  the  agricultural  individual  and 
induce  him  to  change  his  methods,  both  technical  and 
commercial,  and  move  with  the  times.  We  always 
regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  essential  features  of  our 
work  that  we  were  preparing  the  way  for  State  aid  to 
agriculture,  which  can  only  be  economical  and  beneficial 
when  it  is  preceded,  or  at  least  accompanied,  by  orga- 
nised self-help.  It  is  naturally  gratifying  to  us  I/* 
obtain  official  recognition  of  the  soundness  of  our 
principles  and  the  value  of  our  work.  But  while  the 
administrators  of  State  aid  are  calling  upon  us  to  get 
ahead  with  our  movement  as  rapidly  as  possible,  it  is  a 
cruel  irony  to  find  our  supporters  falling  away  because 
they  say  there  is  now  a Government  Department  to 
take  over  the  work  which  we  formerly  undertook  ! 
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The  work  of  agricultural  organisation  was  commenced 
twelve  years  ago  by  a few  Irishmen.  The  I.A.O.S. 
was  founded  in  1894  to  take  over  the  work.  As  the 
result  of  eight  years  of  the  Society’s  work,  which  pro- 
ceeded slowly  at  first,  but  with  accelerated  speed  during 
the  past  three  years,  as  the  advantages  of  the  movement 
became  obvious  to  farmers,  there  are  at  present  623 
associations,  with  a membership  of  close  on  63,000 
farmers.  These  Societies  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 
297  are  Dairy  Societies  owning  and  working  Creameries  ; 
118  are  Agricultural  Societies  which  jointly  purchase 
the  requirements  of  their  members’  industry,  and  are 
now  moving  in  the  direction  of  co-operative  grazing, 
which  will  in  some  districts  Bolve  the  problem  of  giving 
tie  small  cultivator  the  use  of  tracts  of  grass  land  which 
cannot  at  present  be  profitably  tilled  ; 29  are  concerned 
with  the  sale  of  poultry  and  eggs ; 121  are  Credit 
Societies ; and  the  remaining  58  Societies  are  of  a 
mifcefianeous  character,  including  two  Federations,  ono 
for  the  sale  of  butter  and  the  other  for  the  purchase  of 
agricultural  requirements,  and  many  Flax,  Fruit,  Bee- 
Keeping,  and  Home  Industries  Societies.  The  statis- 
tics of  the  trade  of  these  Societies  during  1901  are  not 
Jtt  complete,  but  the  trade  turnover  has  been  vastly 
increased  since  1900,  when  477  Societies  had  a turnover 
£1,038,877.  We  are  justified  in  stating  that  the 
imoroveraent  in  business  methods,  following  on  the 
trade  organization,  has  increased  the  farmers’  profits,  so 
that  25  per  cent,  of  this  turnover  represents  the  added 
value  brought  about  by  the  change.  It  will  show  more 
clearly  the  result  of  the  expenditure  of  the  I.A.O.S.  if 
we  add  together  the  trade  turnover  of  these  Societies 
from  the  first  year  of  its  work  until  1900.  This  turn- 
over amounts  to  considerably  over  £4,000,000.  The 
Mount  expended  on  organisation  and  instruction  during 
'here  six.  years  was  £25,000,  which,  it  is  admitted,  has 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  production  and  a consequent 
. ed  profit  to  the  farmers  of  £1,000,000,  or  to  put  it 
!n  mother  way,  every  pound  hitherto  expended  in  this 
tvork  has  been  worth  £40  to  Ireland. 

TiIE  INCREASING  URGENCY  OF  THE  NEED  FOR  OUR  WORK. 
KWin*!  '*laa  keen  found  to  be  advantageous  to  these 
farmers  would  be  equally  advantageous  to  the 
flnauung  400,000,  or  thereabouts.  If  this  be  accepted, 
mere  is  really  nothing  to  hinder  the  completion  of  the 
e ange  from  the  individual  to  the  combined  methods  in 
agriculture,  except  the  lack  of  funds  to  defray  the  cost 
oi  organisation. 

Of  the  advisability  of  such  a change  there  are  no  two 
pinions.  But  its  urgency  is  being  made  mure  and 
ore  apparent  by  the  whole  course  and  results  of  land 
gwlation  in  Ireland.  By  common  agreement  in  the 
ueation  of  a peasant  proprietary  is  to  be  found  the 


HE  IVY  COST  OF  EFFICIENT  ORGANISATION. 

A word  must  be  said  as  to  the  exact  purpose  to 
which  our  funds  are  applied.  As  we  merely  act  in  an 
advisory  and  organising  capacity,  those  who  see  only 
the  fruits  of  our  labours  do  not  understand  why  we 
require  to  be  so  liberally  provided  with  the  sinews  of 
war.  We  pride  ourselves  on  the  strict  economy  which 
we  are  able  to  practice  owing  to  the  spirit  which  per- 
vades our  staff.  But  by  the  time  we  have  provided  the 
education  which  is  required  to  convert  isolated  producers 
with  scant  business  training  or  experience,  into 
effective  business  combinations,  and  have  made  them 
understand  their  constitution,  and  the  rules  and  pro- 
cedure which  must  be  followed,  in  order  that  the 
interests  of  all  participants  may  lie  equitably  harmon- 
ised, and  that  the  associations  may  work  smoothly  and 
permanently,  we  have  peirformedj  a task  which  is 
neither  light  nor  inexpensive.  People  used  to  say  it 
was  impossible  in  Ireland.  It  is  a difficult  task,  and 
can  be  accomplished  only  in  one  way.  Our  Committee 
employs  a staff  of  earnest,  able  organisers — men  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  co-operative  organisation  and  of 
Iiish  economic  and  social  conditions.  Such  men  are  not 
to  be  found  unoccupied.  They  have  to  be  taken  *vom 
other  occupations  and  to  enter  upon  a service  which  is 
neither  permanent  nor  pensionable.  They  have  to  be 
paid  decent  salaries,  and  the  cost  of  travelling  and  sub- 
sistence of  such  a staff  is  necessarily  high.  In  the  last 
twelve  years  over  £30,000,  mostly  subscribed  by  a few 
individuals,  has  been  spent  in  building  up  the  move- 
ment, and  while  £10,000  a year  could  most  usefully  be 
spent  in  its  further  development,  half  that  sum  would 
produce  splendid  results.  We  believe  no  better,  work 
can  be  done  for  the  Irish  farmers,  and  in  that  belief  we 
have  freely  given  to  it  our  time  and  thought.  We  are 
prepared  to  continue  our  services  for  the  few  remain- 
ing years  which  will  be  required  to  plant  onr  move- 
ment firmly  in  every  rural  parish  in  the  country.  But 
we  think  we  are  entitled  to  appeal  strongly  and  widely 
for  the  funds  necessary  to  enable  us  to  continue  and  ' 
develop  the  work  of  organising  new  and  giving  advifce 
po  existing  Societies. 

Those  who  have  watched  our  movement,  and  know  its 
details,  have  often  urged  that  the  large  profits  which 
have  been  realised  by  its  beneficiaries  ought  to  provide 
the  relatively  small  amount  which  we  require  for  its 
continuance.  The  Irish  farmers  are  by  no  means  the' 
least  generous  of  their  class,  but  we  do  not  think  it 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  our  work  to  demand  at  this, 
stage  any  considerable  payment  in  return.  It  should,  too, 
be  remembered  that  the  direct  effect  of  oiir  teaching  is 
to  create  a need  for  more  working  capital ; while, 
among  the  indirect  effects,  must  be  counted  a raising  of 
the  standard  of  life.  At  this  stage,  therefore,  though 
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better  off,  the  co-operating  farmers  have  not  more  cash 
available  for  supporting  our  efforts  than  they  had  before, 

THE  SECONDARY  OBJECT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ORGANISATION. 

The  only  possible  objection  to  our  movement  which 
we  anticipate  .is  its  apparent  omission  of  the  industrial, 
as  distinct  .from  the  agricultural,  side  of  Irish  life.  Our 
view  is.  that,  constituted  as  is  our- population-,  the  most 
hopeful  as  well  as  the  most  practical  development  of 
our  industrial  energies  must  be  along  the  line  of  indus- 
tries subsidiary  to  agriculture,  and  that  these  can  best— 
indeed . can  only — be  developed  by  co-operative  organi- 
sation. Wie ■ have  done  something  in  this  -direction 
already.  But,  speaking  generally,  the  thorough  re- 
organisation of  the  business  of  farming  in  the  manner 
indicated  is,  -in  .our  opinion,  the  quickest  means  of 
creating  an  atmosphere  in  which  an  industrial  class  can 
be  prepared  to  do  its  part  in  the  development  of  what- 
ever industries  commercial  enterprise  may  be  found  to 
introduce. 

THE  JUSTIFICATION  OF  OUR  APPEAL  FOR  SUPPORT. 

We  submit  that  we  have  made  a case  for  support  of 
our  movement  on  its  merits  by  all  true  friends  of  Ireland. 
We  know  it  will’  be  said  that;  admitting  the  paramount 
importance  of  agricultural  improvement  as  the  first  step 
in  the  economic  regeneration  of  Ireland,  a wide  range 
of  questions,  such  as  land  tenure,  tariffs,  railway  and 
steamship  rates,  the  incidence  of  taxation,  and  the  like, 
are  involved,  and  that  these  can  hardly  be  called  non- 


political. This  i.  true  and  wo,  aa  an  , 

leave  whatever  is  to  bo  done  for  our  peonl»  • ' 1 


leave  wnuiA'ver  is  to  do  aono  lor  our  people  in 
d.rections  to  Governments  and  politicians 
wisdom  to  decide.  But  Iroland  cannot  afford  ? s 
and  so  wo  have  .set  ourselves  the  humbler  ij°  ™ 

not,  less  imnorhnnt,  rjinlr  of  inn+illtn#. 


not  less  important  task  of  instilling  into  the  mind? 
our  wealth-producers  how  much  there  j-  ---  * 


Government:™,  do  for  them,  but  JhSa,*!*  ' 
for  themselves,  if  they  would  survive  in  the  struvl ; 
existence  in  which  modem  nations  are  engaged  w 
pretend  to  solve  no  problems  but  our  own  R t • 
does  not  noed  any  very  deep  thought  to  see’  that 1 
economic,  work  must  have  moral  and  social  results?? 
will  at  leaHt  make  some  Ti-luh  rivnKl...„„  , " r™ 


will  at  least  make  sonic  Irish  problems,  now  hopeil 
controversial,  anicnnblc  to  solutinn.  s„m„ 

n ourj 

lifting  of  an  entire  people.  Meanwhile,  surely  *i?  - ' 


Some  day  one  c| 

movement  a golden  opportunity  for  tte'pennilj  l 


appeal  for  help  to  those  in  England  who,  fromX 
tlnopic  or  patriotic  motives,  wisli  to  undo  the  ravLs  f 
unhappy  conflict  between  the  two  countries  in  the  cast 
and  to  those  Irishmen  who  have  found  in  other  conntri? 
opportunities  they  could  not  find  at  home,  and  who 
desire  to  lend  a helping  hand  to  develop  that  greatest 
though  most  neglected  of  Irish  resources,  |e  nor 
amply-proved  capacity  of  the  Irish  people  for  industrial 
combination. 


MONTEAGLE,  President. 

T.  A.  FINLAY,  Vice-President. 


(B.) 

Extracts  from  the.  Annual  Report  for  1891  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society. 


POLICY  OF  THE  I.A.O.S. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  after  seven  years  the 
policy  of  the  I.A.O.S.,  with  regard  to  other  movements 
in  Ireland, would  be  fully  understood,  but  the  Committee 
find  that  it  is  not  so,  and  it  has  become  once  more 
necessary  to  re-affirm  the  non-political  and  non-sec- 
tarian character  of  the  work  of  the  I.A.O.S.,  and  the 
determination  to  keep  it  so.  Its  aim  is  to  benefic  all 
Irishmen,  and  the  I.A.O.S  is  absolutely  indifferent  as 
to  the  party  to  which  they  may  belong.  It  will  ucccpt 
with  equal  heartiness  the  co-operation  in  its  work  of  t-l.c 
extremists  of  any  party,  -so  long  as  they  do  not 
endeavour  to  identify  it  with  their  particular  form  of 
patriotism.  The  aims  of  the  I.A.O.S.  are  mainly 
ec:nomic,  but  sometimes  the  widening  circles  of  its 
work  meet  and  cross  the  ripples  from  other  centres  of 
political  and  social  effort,  ana  here,  if  they  are  friendly 
to  it,  it  will  be  friendly  to  -them.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  keep  a great  movement  isolated  altogether 
from  other  tendencies  of  our  national  life  : it  in 
impossible  in  a movement  whose  aim  it  has  been  to 
bring  Irishmen  together  in  organisations  for  their  mutual 
benefit,  that  these  organisations,  which  often  afford  the 
readiest  means  of  inter-communication  in  a district, 
should  never  be  utilised  for  other  praiseworthy  objects 
The  Committee  room  of  a Creamery  has  often  been  the 
centre  where  social  activities  have  been  arranged 
dances,  lectures,  entertainments,  and  concerts- -even 
the  Gaelic  revival  has  penetrated  there.  While  it  is 
°°.n0  °f  lta  business  to  organise  these  activities,  the 
A.A.O.b.  is  delighted  to  hear  of  them,  for  they  mean 
that  the  movement  has  made  itself  part  of  the  home- 
life  of  Irishmen.  The  social  good-wiU  of  the  members 
towards  their  Society  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  element 
of  strength  m it.  Approval  of  these  new  developments 
lias  been  criticised  as  a departure  from  the  non-political 
and  non-sectarian  character  of  the  movement,  but  the 
Committee  confidently  believe  that  these  developments 
have  the  approval  of  broad-minded  Irishmen  of  every 
party.  The  I.A.O.S.  can  never  bind  itself  to.  support 
the  policy  of  other  organisations  whose  special  business 
it  is  to  push  such  social  or  literary  movements  Where-  ’ 
ever  they  have  permeated  the  Societies  without  dis- 
tortmg  their  non-political  or  non-sectarian  character  they 

this  bAr  °lmneiWlthm  mov?ent-  Bnt>  outside 
;h*8’  *fe  . CfT?t  imperil  its  work  and  the 

sympathy  it  has  enjoyed  by  entering  upon  the  contro- 
verted questions  of  these  movements  as  such,  or,  their 
rawons  d etre.  The  same  principle  applies  to  any 
political  questions  which  have  arisen  or,  may  aris l 
When  the  I A.O.S  was  declared  to  be  non  polSnl* 
Sm?dertt0°/  that  in  Ireland  this  meant  S 
it  would  take  no  side  or  express  no  opinion  on  the  great' 


problem  of  Home  Rulo  versus  Unionism,  an  issue  whirii 
Imb  separated  generations  of  Irishmen.  It  aid  rut 
mean  that  any  intluonco  which  the  movement  could  exert 
would  never  be  exorcised  in  the  legislature  wherever 
measures  affecting  tho  Society's  work  were  brought 
forward.  In  tho  past  tho  I.A.O.S.  resolutely  supported 
the  establishment  of  tho  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction,  and  in  the  future  it  reserve? 
its  liberty  to  support  or  opposo  any  hill  which  would 
directly  aid  or  injure  its  work  in  Ireland,  whether  such 
bills  are  supported  or  not  by  representatives  of  either 
of  the  two  parties. 

Frankly  speaking,  tho  policy  of  the  I.A.O.S.  is  to 
promote  its  own  movement,  and,  outside  those  gnat 
questions  on  which,  it  does  not  interfere,  to  unite  all 
Irishmen  in  good-will  for  a common  end,  tho  bettering 
of  tho  industrial  and  social  life  of  Irish  farmers. 

If  this  is  too  broad  or  too  narrow  a platform  for  any 
Irishman  lie  is  froo  to  remain  outside  the  movement 
The  Committeo  are  convinced  that  if  tho  human,  social, 
and  ideal  support  of  oo-opovation  were  to  be  officially 
cut  adrift  from  il,  a more  heartless  trade  organisation 
could  never  realise  the  ideals  of  the  founders  of  the 
movement. 


Proghess  qf  the  Movement— General  Statistics. 


31  December, 
No.  Members. 

“I 

104  11  390 

21  L837 

17  315 

i Ms! 

31  December, 
1000. 

! No.  Members, 

«i 

10(1  11,061 

76  8,188 

21  2,569 

29  1,549 

2 . 37 

5 242 

2 '183 

424  39,302 

477  48,206 

No.  Member 


tho  movement  for  the  year  1901,  as  taken  (reo 
by  tho  Societies,  was  as  follows 

Batter  Hales  X803.730 


Sales 

Loans  granted 
Sales 


•The  number  of  Societies  in  existence  at  present  (June)  is  6M, ’o'J'* 
imbershlp,  approximately,  63,000  farmer^  all  heads  of  (T-jm 
lvement  may  thus  be  taken  as  embracing  over  800,000  of  the 
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(1) 

Tables  showing  the  Number  of  Persons  Admitted  to  the  Irish  Bar,  since,  the  year  1851. 
(See  the  evidence  of  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  p.  257.) 


TABLE  I. 


The  figures  are  as  follows  for  each  of  the  decennial  periods  comprised  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  I able  II.  gives  the  details  for  each  individual  year  : 


Admitted  to 
the  Bar. 

With  Univer- 
sity Decrees. 

Without  De- 
grees. 

Percentage 
with  Degrees. 

1851-1880,  m.  

157 

139 

18 

88 

1861-1870,  ...  

213 

185  ' 

28 

88 

1871-1880,  

298 

230 

68 

77 

1881-1800,  ...  ...  : ... 

807 

228 

a 

H 

1881-1800 

292 

185 

107 

63 

TABLE  II. 


List  or  Calls  to  thb  Irish  Bar. 
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BOTH  OOHMIMIOK  OH  WIVWlHTTY  BDUOAHOS  IN  m \ 

<&>  f 


Retdiui*  for  tbs  Yearn  1809-19(11,  inclusive,  of  all  tho  Stitiients  who  ol.kineO  TW 
into:-  __  “ UISTIschoks  ,( &lni( 


TABLE 


I.  TKrarrr  Ciim-mik,  IIdiiun. 

1J.  Tire  UflYAr.  llNIVEltHITY  OK  IttBLAND. 

(Si's  111"  cviiU'tiiY  til  Liiril  Just  ice  Emsdinmw,  p.  269.) 

1.- Trinity  Collego. 

shewing  the  Sn«a*w  at  the  Tktkhukiiiatr  Kxa»i»atiok«  of  Stopkhts  who  „ • , , 

Exhibitions  ami  Huuswini  al  Enlmnrn  in  Dm,  CraMra,  Doom.  ™'0B  *td  s«w 


Note— E.  im-niia  an  Exhibition,  and  thr  fiiium  nivfixMl  nM,  » a, 

tained  on  the  list  in  iittiw  of  merit.  ’ h ‘ U>  Uw  naraM  <>f  <■>'”  gr<*lo  -means  the  , 

Those  whose  lumen  are  in  italic  ohUii.,,1  Kfafri  Kri, il.il  io,m  in  Trinity  0.ilk,go. 


1899. 

icxiriiiiTiONEita. 


EXHIBITIONS  IN  Oil D Kit  01'  MlitHT. 


1.  White,  Newport  B.,  ... 

S.  Gwynn,  John  Tudor,  ... 
8.  iCFarlconi,  Andrew,  ... 

4.  Moore,  Honry 

5.  Burkett,  Francis  Hooy, 

6.  Ootter,  Gerald  do  Purcell 

7.  Bennett,  Edwavd, 

8.  Tarleton,  John  Blokoloy, 

9.  Beator,  Lcs'ie  Orlando, 
10,  Hamilton,  Gustavos  E,, 
H.  Soroopo,  Arthur  Edgar, 

12.  Jacob,  Harold, 

IS.  CulUnan.  Jiobcri  Horntdvc, 
It  Galwey,  WiruHlckardu, 


INTKUMBDUTK  EXAMINATIONS. 


Tho  High  School,  Duhlln,  .. 
8t.  Oolumlia'a  College,  ... 
Tho  High  Sohool,  Dublin,  ,. 
8t.  Antirow’s  College,  Dublin, 
Royal  School,  Enniskll'cn,... 


Prlvato  Study, 

Campbell  Oollcgo,  Iloiriwl, 
Oorrlg  School,  Kingstown, .. 


Mn  . StmnHwny's  School, 
Dublin. 

Ht,  Uolumba’H  Col  logo, 


a’owcs  Wood  College,  ... 

, pimngway’s  Knhool, 
Dublin. 

Gmmmar  School,  Tipperary. 
Vesloynn  College,  Dublin,.,. 
Oorrlg  School,  Kingstown, ... 


1899. 

1808. 

1897. 

1800, 

1895. 

Previous?, 

— . 

9 Hon.  K. 

16  Mhl.  K. 

3 Jun,  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Prep.  Puss,  1& 

- 

Son.  Pcbh  Hot, 

16  Mid.  E. 

16  Jun.  E. 

“ 

Mid.  Fans  Hot. 

125  Jun.  E. 

Prep.  Eit,® 

07  Mill.  I’UHH. 

18  Jun.  E. 

264  Jun.  Pass. 

Prep-Pus,  IB: 

“ 

— 

— 

_ 

“ 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Mill.  Puss. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun,  Pass. 

Prep,  ran,  M 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

IB  Him.  K. 

47  Mid.  I’uhh. 

“ 

Prep.  Pass,  1E9. 

- 

250  Jun.  Pans. 

Jun.  Pubs. 

92  Prep.  E. 

Prep,  1381 

” 

Ben.  ram  Rut. 

Mill.  Puss  Hot. 

70  Jun.  H 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

1 

105  Jun.  E, 

Prop.  Ei,  1891 

MZAIta  WJIO  DID  NOT  (IAIN  EXHIBITIONS. 


SHAM,  „ on„m  A00onm™  to  bomot* 


Claeslcs, 


1.  Sullivan,  William  God- 
frey. 

«.  Dickson,  William  Henry 


Hebrew. 

«.  Magee, Thomas  John.... 


1.  JackBon,  Robert  Best,  . 


8.  Lloyd,  Henry  William, 
t Nicholla  George, 


Prior  Schools,  Lifford, 


Parra  School,  Bunbrusnn. 

.SnSS'jtS"'  ® 

E,dSjk’'l0naI  Iu,tltutl°fi  (Dun- 


INT8HMXMATB  EXAMINATIONS. 


1899. 

1898. 

1807. 

1800. 

1895. 

I’rovlously. 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mid.  Pass. 

280  Jun.  Pass, 

Jun,  Pass. 

Prep.  Pus, 

_ 

Son.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass. 

Jnn.  Psss,  1891 

- 

- 

47  Son.  Pass, 

Mid,  Pass 

Jun.  Past  1W- 

7 Hon.  E. 

10  Mid.  E. 

- 

Prop.  Pass. 

Prep.  Pjjs,1$- 

20  Ron.  I'm 

Mid.  Pass  Hot 
K, 

25  Jun.  E. 

80  P.  Ex. 

- 

OhK)  '^SSlSiS&^SSSSS,  teWS"*-  '««*«  will  wo  r.™a  mu..  avpmis  u.  h * u» 
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I— Trinity  College. 

TABLE  - — ■ 


1900. 
EXHIBITIONERS. 


EXHIBITIONERS  IN  ORDER  OP  MERIT. 


1.  Billas,  Earn / Grant,  ... 
1 Smith,  John  George,  .. 

3.  Porter,  William  Holt, ... 

4.  Sliillidy,  John  Arm- 

strong. 

5.  Nesbitt,  George  Nesbitt, 

6.  Dudley,  Oeoil  Ensor,  ... 

7.  Alston,  James,  ... 

3 Stephens,  George  John 


10.  English,  Howard,  ... 

11.  Parke,  James  Cecil,  ... 
[2.  Dobbs,  Cecil  Moore,  ... 
13  Hildebrand,  Christopher 


Address. 


INTERMEDIATE  EXAMINATIONS. 


The  High  School.  Dublin,  . 
Portora  Royal  School, 
Wesley  College,  Dublin,  ... 
Campbell  College,  Belfast, ... 
St.  Andrew's  College,  Dublin, 
| Royal  School,  Cavan, 

St.  Andrew's  College,  Dublin, 
Wesley  College,  Dublin,  ... 
St.  Oolumba’s  Oollege, 
Lurgan  Oollege. 

Lurgan  College,  

St.  Oolumba's  College, 

I Portarliugton 


39  Sen.  Pass. 
5 Sen.  E. 


33  Sen.  Pass, 
RetE. 

42  Sen.  Pass, 
RetE 
53  Mid.  Pass, 


IMid  Pass,  Ret 
E. 

Pass,  Ret. 


5 Mid.  Pass, 
Ret.  K 
S Mid.  Pass, 


Bet.  E. 
Sen.  Pass. 


77  Mid.  Pass, 
Ret.  E. 

35  Mid.  E. 


Mid.  Pass  Ret. 


189  Jnn.  E. 
Pass  Mid.  Ret. 


112  Jnn.  E. 
16  Jun.  E. 


Jun.  Pass. 


Jun.  Pass. 
195  Jun.  E. 
118  Prep.  E. 
17  Jun.  E. 


Jun.  Pass. 
Jnn.  Pass. 


206  Prep.  Pass,  1895 


Prep.  Pass,  1894. 
10  Prep.  E.,  1895; 
Prep.  Pass,  1894. 


72  rrep.  E.,  1895 ; 

Prep.  Pass.  1894. 
Prep.  Pass,  1895. 

13  Prep.  E. 


Prop.  Pass,  18 
Prep.  Pass,  18 


SIZARS  WHO  DID  NOT  GAIN  EXHIBITIONS. 


sizars  in  Order  of  meb 

IT  ACCORDING  TO  SUBJECTS. 

Intermediate  Examinations. 

Name. 

Address. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

1896. 

. Previously. 

Classics. 
1.  Canning,  B ugh, 

_ 

Hebrew. 

L Dowis,  Wilfred  Joseph, 

_ 

Science. 

1.  Hooper,  John,  ... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32  Sen.  Pass,  1894  ; 
79  Mid.  Pass,  1893; 
63  Jun.  E.,  1892  : 
Jun.  Pass,  1891: 
Jun.  Pass,  1890. 

2.  Allen,  Francis  John,  ... 

3,  Dilworth, Harold  Stanley, 

4.  Grier,  Blayney, 

Held  Sizar. 

1.  Daunt  George, 

Sentry  Collegiate  Bohool, 
Portarliugton. 

Farra  School,  Bunbrusna,  ... 

Poooeko  College.  Kilkenny, 
and  Farra  School,  Bnn- 
brusna. 

- 

13  Sen.  E. 
Sen.  Pass. 

72  Mid.  Pass, 
RetE. 

Mid.  Pass. 

104  Jnn.  E. 

75  Mid.  Pass, 
Ret.  E. 

Jun.  Pass,  1895. 
74  Jun.  E,  1895. 

Jun.  Pass,  1895. 

1901. 


Exhibitioners  in  Order  of  Merit. 

Intermediate  Examinations. 

Name. 

Address. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

Previously. 

1.  Biggs,  Henry  F.. 

Royal  Sohool,  Enniskillen, ... 

_ 

- 

12  Sen  E. 

8 Mid.  E. 

19  Jun.  E. 

17  Prep.  E..  1896. 

2- Duff,  David,:  ...  ... 

Do.,  do., 

- 

26  Sen.  P. 

62  Mid.  P. 

88  Jnn.  E. 

Jun.  Fa's. 

_ 

8.  Powell,  W.  W., 

High  Sohool,  Dublin, 

- 

2 Sen.  E. 

- ■ 

- 

105  Jun.  E. 

_ 

4.  Bartley,  Charles, 

Methodist  College,  Belfast, 

- 

20  Sen.  E. 

5 Mid.  E. 

48  Jun  K. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Prep.  Pass,  1896. 

A 8myth,  R.  N, 

Grammar  School,  Cork,  ... 

- 

44  Sen  P. 

18  Mid.  E. 

124  Jun.  E. 

289  Prep.  P. 

- 

A Smiley,  M.  T., 

Methodist  College,  Belfast, 

- 

- 

40  Sen.  P. 

66  Mid.  P. 

74  Jun.  E. 

65  Prep.  E„  1896. 

7.  Nloholls,  W., 

Incorporated  Society’s  Sch., 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

24  Mid.  E. 

12  Jun  E. 

279  Jun.  E. 

Prep.  Pass,  1896. 

8.  Davidson,  S.  H„ 

Campbell  College,  Belfast, ... 

- 

42  Sen  P. 

73  Mid.  P. 

133  Jun  E. 

- 

257  F.,  1896. 

9.  Carey,  T.  A,  

St.  Stephen's-green  Sehcol, 

- 

- 

- 

' - 

- 

- 

10.  Friel,  Ralph 

Waterford  Christian  Schools, 

7 Sen.  E. 

13  Mid.  E. 

20  Jun.  E. 

- 

22  Prep.  E. 

- 

H.SoottT.D.,  

Watson  CoUego,  Edinburgh, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12.  Monroe,  J,  H. 

Royal  School,  Armagh, 

30  Sen.  E. 

57  Mid.  E. 

- 

Jun  Pass. 

- 

Prep  Pass.,  1896. 

1 A Bridge,  T.  W. 

8t.  Oolumba's  College, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

H.  Thrift,  Harry 

High  Sohool,  Dublin, 

- 

- 

Mid.'  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass. 

92  Prep.  E„  1896. 

1A  Foley,  T.  W, 

Grammar  School,  Tipperary, 

- 

- 

Mid.  Pass.' 

Jnn.  Pass. 

- 

Prep.  Pass,  1896. 

•A  Fleming,  w 

Grammar  Sohool,  Drogheda, 

- 

- 

_ 

" 

3Z 
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Documents,  TABLE  showing  the  Successes  at  the  Intermediate  Examinations  of  Students  who  gained  Exhibitions 

— at  Matriculation  in  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland. 

1899. 


Exhibitioners  in  order  of  Merit. 

INTERMEDIATE  EXAMINATIONS*. 

Address. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

189G. 

1805. 

Previously, 

L Class. 

1.  Leatham,  George, 

Royal  Academical  Institu- 
tion, Belfast. 

- 

2 Sen. E. 

2 Mid.  E. 

9 Jun.  E. 

41  Prop.  E. 

- 

2.  Fisher,  Chalmers  D,  ... 

Campbell  College, Belfast, ... 

I Sen  E. 

- 

- 

Jun.  Pass,  1891. 
26  Prep.  E,  1893, 

3.  O'Sullivan,  John  M.,  ... 

University  College,  Dublin, 

16  Sen.  E. 

55  Mid.  Pass. 
Ret.  E. 

29  Jun.  E, 

216  Jun.  Pass. 

Prep.  Puss,  1891 

4.  Martin,  Wllliam(Hurroe 

) Rockwell  College.  Cashel,  ... 

- 

3 Sen. E 

4 Mid.  E. 

8. Tun.  E. 

Prop.  I’ass. 

_ 

5.  Johnston,  John.  ... 

Royal  School,  Dungannon, ... 

8 Son  E. 

51  Mid.  Pass, 
Ret.  E. 

5 Jun.  E. 

31  Prep.  E. 

- 

6.  Haokett,  Felix  E.  W„  ... 

University  College,  Dublin. 

- 

12  Sen.  E. 

7 Mid.  E. 

2 Jun.  E. 

7.  Wilkins,  Florence  E 

Victoria  High  School,  Lon- 
donderry. 

2 Son.  E. 

4 Mid.  E. 

20  Jun.  E. 

- 

- 

8.  Power,  Edmond, 

Private  Study, 

- 

_ 

_ 

9.  Dilwortk,  Harold  S.,  ... 

Santry  School,  Portarlingtou, 

13  Sen.  E. 

72  Mid.  Tass, 
Ret.  E, 

104  Jun.  Ji. 

Jun.  Puss. 

- 

10.  Irwin,  David,  ...  ... 

Campbell  College,  Belfast, ... 

40  Sen.  Pass, 
Ret.  E. 

20  Mid.  E. 

114  Jun.  Pass. 

3 Prop.  E. 

Prep.  Pass,  1SU 

11.  Ryan,  Cecilia  M, 

St.  Mary's  University  College, 
Merrion-square,  Dublin, 

S Sen.  E. 

3 Mid.  E. 

- 

26  Jun.  E. 

3 Prep.  E. 

XI.  Class. 

12.  Moore,  William  A, 

Campbell  College,  Belfast, ... 

_ 

13.  O'Donnell,  Edmond,  ... 

Rockwell  College,  Cashel,  ... 

52  Son.  Pass, 
Ret.  E. 

77  Mid.  Pass, 

104  Jun,  E. 

18  Prop.  E. 

- 

14.  Hull.  Melissa  S„ 

Victoria  College,  Belfast,  ... 

- 

I Sen. E. 

1 Mid.  E. 

15.  Jamison,  Robert, 

Royal  Academical  Institu- 
tion, Belfast. 

- 

62  Son.  Pass. 

- 

- 

- 

16.  Shillington.  Margaret, ... 

Methodist  College,  Belfast.... 

- 

- 

4 Son.  E. 

2 Mid.  R. 

2 Jun.  E. 

•Tun.  Pass,  1891. 

17.  M 'Kean,  Edward  J.,  ... 

Campbell  College,  Belfast, ... 

_ 

18.  Kinahan,  Robert  J.  1.,  ... 

University  College,  Dublin, 

- 

25  Sen.  Pass 
Ret,  E. 

11  Mid.  E. 

7 Jun.  E. 

J un.  Pass. 

1 Prop.  E. 

19.  O’Byrne,  Eileen  M.  A., ... 

St.  Mary's  University  College, 
Memon-squaxe,  Dublin. 

- 

I Sen.  E. 

8 Mid.  E. 

7 Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass,  m 

20.  Ferguson,  Hugh  R.  M., 

Campbell  College,  Belfast, ... 

_ 

' 

21.  Murphy,  Alexander  J.,... 

22.  Arnold,  John  0„ 

Private  Study,  

Royal  Academical  Institu- 
tion, Belfast. 

~ 

5 Sen.  E. 
46  Sen.  Paso, 

5 Mid.  E. 

16  Jun.  E. 

225  Jun.  PasB, 

Prep.  Pass. 
Prep.  Pass. 

23.  Walsh,  Louis  J.,  ... 

University  College,  Dublin, 

- 

42  Sen.  Pass, 

52  Mid.  Pass, 

126  Jun.  E. 

_ 

Prep.  Past 

24.  Gibson,  Herbert  B., 

25.  Ryan,  Mary.  A., 

Methodist  College,  Belfast. 
St.  Mary'sUnlversi  ty  College 

_ 

15  Sen,  E. 

I Mid.  E. 

4 Jun.  E. 

Prep.  Pass. 

5 Jun.  E.,  1891. 

Ret  E. 

26.  Davey,  William  H„  ... 

27.  Lloyd,  William  H., 

28.  Bell,  Gilmore,  ... 

Royal  Academical  Institu- 
tion, Belfast. 

Santry  School,  Portariington, 
The  Academy,  Oooksfnwn, 

- 

32  Sen.  Pass, 
Rot.  E. 

7 Sen.  E. 

63  Mid.  Pass, 
Ret.  E. 

10  Mid.  E. 

80  Jun.  E. 

Prep.  Pass. 
171  Jun.  Pass. 

Prep.  Pass,  1891. 

29.  Fitzpatrick,  Ellen, 

Loreto  College,  Stephen's- 
green,  Dublin. 

- 

9 Sen.  E. 

19  Mid.  Pass. 

7 Jun.  E. 

217  Jun.  Pass. 

Prep.  Pass,  1893. 

SO.  Stephens,  George  J.  W., 

Wesley  College,  Dublin,  ... 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass, 

17  Jun.  E. 

13  Prep.  E. 

_ 

31.  Porter,  William  H„  ...  ■ 

SVeBley  OoUege,  Dublin,  ... 

- 

Sen.  Pass, 
Ret  E. 

26  Mid.  E. 

89  Jan.  E. 

10  Prep.  E. 

Prep.  Pass.  I®*- 
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TABLE  .bowing  the  Snooesra  at  the  Whbdiah  Eiahis.tioss  o£  Stotuhts  who  gained  ElmamoM  Doo„n„„  ' 
at  Matriculation  in  the  Royal  University  of  Irrland.— continued.  XLiii.  • 


1900. 


N ORDER  OF  MERIT. 

Name. 

Address. 

j 1900. 

1899. 

1S98. 

1897. 

1396. 

Previously. 

X.  Class. 

1.  Biddell,  James 

Methodist  College,  Belfast, 

- 

7 Sen.  E. 

23  Mid.  E. 

82  Jun.  E. 

2.  Dunne,  Laurenoe, 

University  Collcgo,  Dublin, 

- 

10  Sen.  E. 

7 Mid.  E. 

51  Jun.  E. 

_ 

3.  Stewart,  Herbert  L„  ... 

Royal  Academy,  Belfast,  ... 

- 

- 

11  Sen.  E. 

3 Mid.  E. 

Prep.  E..  1894. 

4.  Fahey,  Denis 

Rockwell  College,  Cashel,  ... 

- 

3 Sen.  E. 

14  Mid.  E. 

45  Jnn.  E. 

5,  Perry,  Agnes  SI., 

High  School,  Galway, 

1 Sen.  E. 

1 Mid.  E. 

- 

1 Jnn.  E. 

_ 

6.  Kisaaac,  Matthias, 

Rockwell  College,  Cashel,  ... 

- ' 

IB  Sen.  E. 

42  Mid.  E. 

156  Jnn.  E. 

7.  Ache9on,  Mary  F 

Victoria  College,  Belfast,  ... 

“ 

- 

3 Sen.  E. 

1 Mid.  E. 

Jun.  E..  1895, 

0 Prep.  E.,  1893, 

«.  Toher,  Michael  J., 

Holy  Cross  College,  Clonliffo, 

“ 

62  Sen.  Pass, 
Ret.  E. 

81  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

9.  Bacon,  Thomas  F.,  ... 

University  CoUege,  Dublin, 

- 

9 Sen.  E. 

4 Mid.E. 

2 Jun.  E. 

164  Jun.  Pass. 

94  Prep.  E,  1895. 

30,  Scandrett,  Richard,  ... 

Royal  Academical  Insti- 

_ 

Ret.  E. 

Ret.  E. 

II.  Class. 

It  M'Conncll,  Samuol  J.,  ... 

Methodist  College,  Belfast, 

- 

17  Sen.  E. 

15  Mid.  E. 

23  Jun.  E. 

202  Jun.  Pass. 

131  Prep.  E.,1  95. 

12.  Gannon,  Patrick  J., 

_ 

_ 

and  Private  Study. 

13.  Oleary,  Timothy,  ... 

Rockwell  College,  Cashel,  ... 

28  Sen.  E. 

“ 

64  Mid.  Pass, 
Ret.  E. 

110  Jnn.  E. 

37  Prep.  E„  1895. 

It  Kennedy,  Peter, 

Orescent  College,  SJ„  Lime- 

_ 

15.  Hughes  Dowling  Jas.  J„ 

University  College,  Dublin, 

44  Sen.  Pass, 
Set®. 

70  Mid.  Pass. 
Ret.  E. 

168  Jun.E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Prep.  Pass,  1895. 

11  Boyd,  Arthur  R., 

Grammar  School,  Ballymena, 

- 

35  Sen.  Pass, 
Ret.E. 

19  Mid.  E. 

20  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Prep.  Pass,  1895. 

It  Beatty,  Riohard  T„ 

Royal  School,  Dungannon, 

- 

6Sen.E. 

38  Mid.  E. 

24  Jun.  E. 

224  Jun.  Pass. 

I71Prep.Pass,  1895. 

19  Huston,  Marshall  F.,  ... 

Royal  Academical  Insti- 
tution, Belfast. 

27  Son.  Pass, 
Ret.  E. 

41  Mid.  E. 

67  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

175  Prep.  Pass,  1395. 

13.  Bolton,  Violet,  

Victoria  High  School,  Lon- 

_ 

4 Sen.  E. 

_ 

Mid.  Pass. 

19  Prep.  E,  1895. 

dondorry. 

dl  Davis,  Francis,  

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

21.  Parke,  James  0., 

rick,  and  Private  Study. 

The  College,  Lurgan. 

- 

24  Sen.  E. 

35  Mid.  E. 

16  Jun.  E. 

Jnn.  Pass. 

Prep.  Pass,  1895. 

2.  Hlllas,  Hairy  G„ 

High  School,  Dublin, 

_ 

39  Sen.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass, 

206  Prep.  Pass,  1895. 
Prep.  Pass,  1891. 

23.  Browne,  Francis  M„  ... 

_ 

_ 

_ 

183  Prep.  Pass,  1893 

It  Hollins,  Samuol  T., 

— 

30  Sen.  Pass, 

39  Mid.  E. 

85  Jun.  E. 

212  Jun.  Pass. 

173  Prop.  Pa»s.  1893. 

Bannon,  Peter 

Cork. 

_ 

23  Sen.  E. 

27  Mid.  E. 

26  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

14  Prep.  E.,  1S95. 

rock. 

* Daniel 

University  College,  Blaek- 

- 

- 

Mid.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Jnn.  Pass. 

Prep.  Pass,  1895. 

:J1.  Kelly,  Edward  (Bally- 
shannon).  ^ y 

StVlncent's  College,  Castle- 

16  Sen.  E. 

- 

114  Mid.  Pass, 
Ret.  E. 

163  Jnn.  E. 

24  Prep.  E. 

Prep.  Pass,  1895. 

2s'  Graf,  Leonard  J,, 

RookweU  College,  Oasliel,  ... 

- 

1 Sen.  E. 

- 

SO  Mid.  E. 

94  Jun.  E. 

84  Prep.  E-,  1895. 

33.  Sinclair,  Anne  M„ 

Vlotorla  College,  Belfast,  ... 

“ 

17  Sen.  Pass, 
BetE. 

13  Mid.  E. 

62  Jon.  E. 

^ Boyd,  Hugh 

Intermediate  Sohool,  Bally- 
money. 

73  Sen.  Pass. 

Mid.  Pass, 
Ret.  E. 

108  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Ill  Prep.  E.,  1895. 

’tSTQrath, Michael  J,  ... 

Rockwell  College,  Cashel, ... 

25  Son.  Pass, 
Ret.  E. 

64  Mid.  Pass, 
RetE. 

43  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass 

55  Prep.  E..  1 95. 
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in  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland — continued. 

1901, 

Exhibitioners 

in  Order  of  Merit. 

Intermediate  Examinations. 

Name. 

Address. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

1896. 

1 1897. 

Previously, 

I.  Class. 

1.  O'Donnell,  Michael  JM 

Private  Study,  

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

2.  Doyle,  John  P., 

St.  Oolnmba's  College,  Lon- 
donderry. 

- 

15  Sou.  E. 

11  Mid.  E. 

- 

- 

- 

3.  Jackson,  Robert  J„ 

Campbell  College,  Belfast, ... 

- 

i9  Sen.  E. 

4 Mid.  E. 

31  Jan.  E. 

- 

- 

4.  D’ Alton,  John  F„ 

Holy  Cross  College,  Clonliffe, 

- 

8 Sen.  E. 

16  Mid.  E. 

10  Jun.  E. 

231  Jun.  P. 

168  Prop.  P,i8S. 

5.  Lynham,  John  E.  A, 

Methodist  College,  Belfast,... 

- 

24  Son.  P. 

66  Mid.  P. 

139  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Paso 

142  Prep.  E-,  1896. 

6.  Watson,  Herbert, 

Do.,  do., 

- 

65  Sen.  P. 

29  Mid.  E. 

83  Jun.  E. 

94  Prep.  E. 

269  Prep.  P„  Mi 

7.  Dickey,  John  S.  P., 

Campbell  College,  Belfast, ... 

- 

10  Sen.  E. 

6 Mid.  E. 

7 Jun.  E. 

222  Jun.  P. 

166  Prep.  P.,189i 

8.  Maunseli,  Dudley  P.  T 

Wesley  College,  Dublin,  ... 

- 

25  Sen.  P. 

50  Mid.  P. 

77  Jun.  E. 

00  Prep.  E. 

Prep.  Pass,  1891 

9.  Thrift,  Harry, ... 

High  School,  Dublin, 

- 

- 

, Mid.  Pass. 

Jan.  Tass. 

Jun.  PasB. 

02  Prep.  E„  1896 

10.  De  Valera,  E., ...  • 

University  College,  Block- 
rock. 

- 

40  Son.  P. 

8 Mid.  E. 

45  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

- 

IL  Glass. 

11.  Davidson,  Syd.  H., 

Campbell  College,  Belfast, ... 

_ 

42  Sen.  P. 

73  Mid.  P. 

133  Jun.  E. 

12.  May,  Thomas, ... 

Academical  Institution,  Cole- 
raine. 

- 

50  Son.  P. 

Mid.  Pass. 

Jun.  Pass. 

_ 

IS.  Ball,  James  A E„  .... 

Methodist  College,  Belfast, ... 

- 

17  Sen.  E. 

14  Mid.  E. 

25  Juu.  E. 

230  JUD.  P. 

49  Prep.  E.,  1891 

14.  Long,  Fred.  0., ... 

Campbell  College,  Belfast, ... 

- 

Sen.  Pass.  ! 

47  Mid.  E. 

167  Jun.  E. 

_ 

_ 

15.  Sweeney,  James  A., 

University  College,  Black- 
rook. 

- 

46  Sen.  P.  j 

16  Mid.  E. 

36  Jun.  E. 

89  Prep.  E. 

- 

, 16.  Poole,  Hilda  L, 

Alexandra  College,  Dublin, 

- 

3 Sen.  E. 

4 Mid.  E. 

13  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

Prep.  Pass,  18B. 

17.  Harrison,  Alex.  L-, 

Campbell  College,  Belfast,  ... 

- 

- 

Mid.  Pohb. 

.Tun.  Pass. 

_ 

_ 

18.  O'Brien,  Michael,  ... 

Queen's  College,  Galway,  ... 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

19.  Mumaghan,  Daniel  F., 

St.  Oolnmba's  College,  Lon- 
donderry. 

- 

78  Son.  P. 

112  Mid.  P. 

41  Jun.  E. 

Jun.  Pass. 

85  Prop.  E„  1898. 

20.  Moran,  Aug.  F.  J., 

University  College,  Black- 
rook. 

- 

4 Sen.  E. 

- 

120  Jun.  E. 

23  Prep.  E.,  1891 

21.  M'Oullagh,  Buckley,  ... 

Campbell  College,  Belfast, ... 

- 

71  Son.  P. 

129  Mid.  P. 

277  Jun.  P. 

_ 

_ 

22,  Manning,  Richard  J„  ... 

University  College,  Dublin, 

- 

11  Sen.  E. 

_ 

_ 

7 Jun.  E. 

_ 

23.  Woods,  Nicholas  L.,  ... 

Rockwell  College,  Cashel,  ... 

- 

6 Sen.  E.  j 

20  Mid.  E. 

13  Jun.  E. 

64  Prop.  E. 

_ 

24.  Franklin,  Michael, 

Do.,  do., 

- 

12  Sen.  E. 

19  Mid.  E. 

_ 

134  Jun.  E. 

30  Prep.  E.,  18» 

25.  Rahilly,  Thomas  F.,  ... 

University  College,  Blaok- 
rock. 

- 

lSen.  E. 

_ 

3 Mid.  E. 

1 Jun.E. 

2 Prep.  E.,  1896. 

26.  Meade,  John,  ... 

University  College,  Dublin, 

- 

37  Sen.  P. 

32  Mid.  E. 

42  Jun.  E, 

120  Prep.  E. 

_ 

27.  Seymour,  John, 

Royal  Aoademioal  Institu- 
tion, Belfast. 

- 

Sen.  Pass. 

106  Mid.  P. 

95  Jun.  E. 

180  Jun.  P. 

94  Prep.  E,  18*. 

28.  Gray,  Mary  K.,  ... 

Victoria  College,  Belfast,  ... 

- 

6 Sen.  E. 

10  Mid.  E. 

6 Jun.  E. 

117  Jun.  P. 

1 Prep.  E.,  1891 

29.  Brown,  8. 1.  M.  M., 

Private  Stndy,  ... 

- 

_ 

SO.  Calnan,  Daniel, 

St.  Vincent's  College,  Oastle- 
knock. 

- 

- 

- 
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Document  put  in  by  W.  F.  Barrett,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Experimental 
Science  and  Dean  of  Faculty  in  the  Boyal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland. 

List  of  Associates  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland,  and  of  such  Non -Associates 
as  have  gained  Distinctions  and  Appointments  since  leaving  the  College. 

(See  the  evidence  of  Professor  Barrett,  p.  226.) 


1873 — Thomas  Abbott,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Manufactures). 
1870— Phineas  S.  Abraham,  A.R.C.Sc.1.  (Mining  and 
Manufactures),  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.C.Sc.I.  1880— 
Walter  E.  Adeney,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Manufactures), D. Sc., 
F.I.C.,  P.O.S.,  Formerly  Assistant  Chemist,  R.C.Sc.I.  ; 
Mullin’s  Gold  Medallist  for  Research  I-C.E.I,  1896  ; 
Curator,  R.U.I.  1891 — Cyrus  Ainsworth,  A.R.C.Sc.I. 
(Mining).  1893 — Wm,  H.  Allen,  A.R.O.Sc.I  (Engi- 
neering), Engineer,  Gorey.  1898— -Richard  G.  Allen, 
A-RC-Sc-I-  (Physics),  Late  Temporary  Assistant  to  the 
Professor  of  Physics,  R.C.Sc.I.  1876 — Thomas  Arnall, 
A-R-C-Sc-I.  (Engineering),  Assistant  Borough  Surveyor, 
Birmingham.  1881 — William  Balls,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engi- 
neering), Deceased.  1875 — Samuel  Barratt,  A.R.C.Sc?I. 
(Manufactures),  Scientific  Adviser,  &c.,  to  Messrs. 
Rylands  and  Sons,  Limited,  London.  1892— 
William  S.  Barratt;  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Manufactures). 
1873— Edward  Barrington  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engineering), 
Employed  on  Public. Works,  Chicago,  U-S-A.  1887 — 
Wm.  Fitzgerald  Barry,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engineering. 
1894 — William  Barlow,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Manufactures). 
1898— Ewart  C.  B.  Batey,  Assistant  Elngineer,  the 
"Batey”  Engineering  Co-,  Ltd.,  Birmingham.  1877— 
Thomas  Bayley,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Manufactures),  Chemist 
to.  the  Pelliam-street  Sugar  Refinery,  . London ; 
author  of  “The  Chemists’  Pocket  Book.”  1880 — Joseph 
Berry,  A.R.O.Sc.1.  (Engineering),  M.Inst.O.E.I.,  Ur- 
ban District  Surveyor,  Kingstown.  1892 — Robert  J. 

Brown,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Mining),  Assistant  Valuer, 
General  Valuation  Office,  Dublin.  1892 — Michael  J. 
Buckley,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engineering),  Assoc.  M.  Inst. 
C.E.,  M.  InBt.  C.E.I.,  A.M.I.E.E.,  District  Engineer 
and  Surveyor,  Drumcondra ; Science  Teacher,  Met. 
School  of  Art.  1891 — Joseph  Burton,  A.R.C.Sc.I. 
(Manufactures),  Chemist  to  the  Pilkington  Pottery 
Company,  Clifton,  near  Manchester.  1890 — Thomas 

Byrne,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Manufactures),  Assoc.  Inst,  of 
Chemistry  ; Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry  ; Ana- 
lytical Chemist  to  Messrs.  Byrne  & Shaw,  Ltd.,  Kevin- 
street  Works,  Dublin.  1894 — Samuel  D.  Carothers, 
A.R.C.Sc.1.  (Engineering),  Assistant  Engineer,  Ad- 
miralty. 1895 — John  P.  Carr,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Manufac- 
tures), Assistant  Science  Master,  King’s  Lynn  (Norfolk) 
Technical  School.  Deceased.  1885— James  Carson, 

A. R.C.Sc.I.  (Engineering),  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.I.,  Manag- 

ing Director,  “Batey”  Engineering  Co.,  Birmingham. 
1891— Henry  E.  Cheshire,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Mining),  Elec- 
trical Engineer,  Johannesburg.  1889 — Richard  Chor- 

ley,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Mining),  Mathematical  and  Science 
Teacher,  Stockport  Technical  Schools.  1887 — Eugene 

O'N.  Clarke,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engineering),  B.E.,  R.U.I. 
1877— George  Claridge,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engineering), 
deceased.  1898 — William  Clifford,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Manu- 
factures), Assistant  Chemist,  Manchester  Corporation 
Sewage  Works.  1886 — Frederick  N.  Cook,  A.R.C.Sc.I. 
(Mining),  Science  Teacher,  Technical  School,  Newcastle. 
1875 — Ernest  H.  Cook,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Manufactures), 

B. Sc.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  and  Chemical  Exhibitioner  (Lon- 

don) ; Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist,  Clifton, 
Bristol.  1876— Charles  H.  Cooper,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (En- 
gineering), Associate  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers ; Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the  Urban  Dis- 
trict Council  of  Wimbledon.  1888 — Harold  C.  Coote, 
AR.O.Sc.I.  (Mining).  1882 — Jos.  Bernard  Coleman, 
AR.C.Sc.I.  (Manufactures),  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  Demon- 
strator in  Chemistry,  University  College,  Nottingham. 
1875— Denis  Coyle,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Mining),  Headmaster 
of  the  Central  School  of  Science,  Derby;  Natural 
Science  Master,  Derby  School;  Public  Analyst  for 
South  Derbyshire.  1887 — H.  F.  Sharman-Crawford, 

A.R.C.Sc.1.  (Engineering).  1901  — Thomas  Crook, 
A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Natural  Science),  Demonstrator  of  Geo- 
logy and  Mineralogy,  R.C.Sc.I.  1900— William  M. 


Cross,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engineering),  Late  Temporary  As- 
sistant to  the  Professor  of  Engineering,  R.C.Sc.I.  1894- 
— Watson  Crossley,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Manufactures),  As- 
soc. Inst.  C.,  Chemist  to  the  British  Aluminium  Co., 
Larne  Factory.  1872— G.  P.  Culverwell,  A.R.C.Sc.I. 
(Mining  and  Engineering),  Chief  Engineer  to  the  Bel- 
fast and  County  Down  Railway  Company.  1873 — E.  P. 
Culverwell,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engineering),  B.A.  and 
Mathematical  Scholar,  E.T.C.D.,  Senior  Moderator  in 
Mathematics,  with  (large)  Gold  Medal ; Senior  Mode- 
rator in  Experimental  Science  with  a Gold  Medal ; Uni- 
versity Student  in  Mathematics ; Bishop  Law's  Mathe- 
matical Prizeman,  &c.,  in  the  University  of  Dublin ; 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Dublin.  1899 — John  A. 

Cunningham,  A.R.C.Sc.I.,  B.A.  (Engineering  and 
Manufactures) ; 1851  Science  Research  Scholarship, 
Cavendish  Laboratory,  Cambridge.  1876— Thomas  L. 
Daltry,  A.R.C.Sc.1.  (Mining),  Whitworth  Scholar; 
Mechanical  Editor,  “ The  Textile  Manufacturer,”  and 
Joint  Editor  of  “Design  and  Work.”  1893 — Charles  R. 
Darling,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Manufactures),  F.C.S.  ; Demon- 
strator in  Chemistry,  Royal  Military  College,  Woolwich. 
1901 — James  Davidson,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engineering). 
1893 — Percy  M.  Davies,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Manufactures), 
Mathematical  Master,  Manchester  Technical  School. 
1877 — William  JJawson,  M.Inst.C.E.  ; Civil  Engineer, 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  Bangor.  1883 — 
Ernest  M.  De  Burgh,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engineering),  Assis- 
tant Engineer,  Department  of  Public  Works,  Sydney, 
N.  S.  Wales.  1888 — James  Delany,  A.R.C.Sc.1.  (En- 
gineering), B.A.,  B.E.,  Associate  I.C.E.I.,  County  Sur- 
veyor for  King’s  County.  1892 — Herbert  Dennis, 
A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Mining).  1871 — Thomas  G.  Drake, 

A.R.C.Sc.1.  (Engineering),  for  some  time  engaged  on 
Engineering  Work  connected  with  the  Great  Western 
Railway.  1889 — Frederick  W.  Dunn,  A.R.C.Sc.1. 

(Mining),  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Sch.,  R.U.I.  ; Assistant  Exami- 
ner, H.M.  Patent  Office,  London.  1891 — Basil  Leonard 
Dunne,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Manufactures),  A.I.C.,  B.A., 
R.U.I.  Deceased.  1874 — Thomas  Ellis,  A.R.C.Sc.1. 

(Engineering).  1876 — H.  L.  Ferguson,  A.R.C.Sc.I. 
(Manufactures),  First  Honorman  (1878) ; Senior  Mode- 
rator and  “ Stearne  ” Exhibitioner,  Natural  Science, 
T.C.D.  (1879);  L.R.C.S.I.  and  L.K.Q.C.P.I.  (1880). 
1885 — Abraham.  Firth,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Manufactures), 
lately  Chemist  to  the  Whitwood  Chem.  Co.  (Ltd.)  ; 
Manager  of  the  Rockingham  Gas  and  Chem.  Works ; 
Associate,  Institute  of  Chemistry.  1900 — Robert  B. 

Forster,  A.R.C.Sc.1.  (Applied  Physics),  Messrs.  W. 
and  R.  Forster,  Electrical  Engineers,  Dublin.  1887 
— Francis  Charles  Forth,  A.R.C.Sc.1.  (Engineering), 
late  Second  Lecturer  Municipal  Technical  Schools,  Man- 
chester ; Principal  of  the  Belfast  Technical  Institute. 
1873 — Robert  Watson  Frazer,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engineer- 
ing), A.B.,  LL.B.,  T.C.D.,  Indian  Civil  Service,  Mad- 
ras. 1875 — William  Fream,  A.R.C.Sc.1.  (Mining), 

B-Sc.,  London,  with  Honours  in  Chemistry,  F.G.S.  ; 
formerly  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Royal'  Agricul- 
tural College,  Cirencester ; since  Lecturer  in  .Botany  at 
Guy’s  Hospital,  London ; at  present  Professor  of 
Natural  History  at  the  Wilts  and  Hants  Agricultural 
College,  Downton,  Salisbury.  1899 — Robert  M.  Gage, 
A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engineering),  2nd  Lieutenant  R.F.A. 
Deceased).  1891— Gerald  A.  Glascott,  A.R.C.Sc.1. 
(Engineering),  Executive  Engineer,  Burma  Railway 
Co.,  Burma.  1891 — Louis  Greene,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (En- 
gineering), A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Engineer  on  Cape  to  Cairo 
Railway,  Africa.  1891  — T.  Westland  Greene, 
A.R.C.Sc.1.  (Engineering).  1898  — Morris  Greene, 
A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Manufactures).  1885 — John  Maxwell  S. 
Green,  A.R.C.Sc.1.  (Engineering),  Associate,  Institute 
of  Civil.  Engineers.  1891  — Walter  Gregory, 
A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engineering),  Assistant  Surveyor,  County 
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Documents,  Down.  1888 — Francis  W.  Groves,  A.R.C.  Sc.  I.  (Engin- 
XLIV.  ’ eering),  Assistant  Engineer,  Barrow  Drainage.  1893 — 

John  A.  Guerrini,  A.R.C.Sc.1.  (Engineering).  1896- 

Henry  Hanna,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  R.U.I.,  late  Demonstrator 
in  Botany,  Geology,  and  Paleontology,  Royal  College  of 
Science,  Dublin.  1870  — Edward  T.  Hardman, 
A.R.C. Sc.I.  (Mining  and  Manufactures).  Deceased. 
[F.C.S.  (London).  Fellow  and  Member  of  Council 
Royal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland.  Assistant  Geolo- 
gist, Geological  Survey  of  Ireland.  Examiner  in  Geo- 
logy and  Physical  Geography  under  Board  of  Interme- 
diate Education,  Ireland  ,1879)-1  1896 — J.  H.  Hardy, 
A.R.C. Sc.I.  (Engineering).  1900 — Cyril  A.  Harrison, 
A.R.C. Sc.I.  (Engineering).  1878 — Henry  Hatfield, 

A. R.C.Sc.1.  (Mining),  Chief  Examiner  in  H.M.  Patent 

Office,  London.  1875— John  0.  Hicks,  A.R.C.Sc.I. 

(Mining),  1897— Henry  T.  Hildage,  A.RuOSe.I.  (Min- 
ing), Assistant  Engineer,  H.  Simon,  Limited,  Man- 
chester. 1895— William  Hopwood,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Min- 
ing), Assoc.  M.Inst.  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy;  M. 
Mining  Inst,  and  Association  of  Cornwall  and  Devon ; 
Assistant  Engineer  to  thp  Goldfields  of  Venezuela, 
Limited.  1870 — William  Hunt,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engin- 
eering), Clerk ; M.A.  ; Senior  Moderator  and  Gold 
Medallist,  T.C.D.  1891 — Joseph  Husband,  A.R.C.Sc.I. 
(Engineering),  Assoc.  M.Inst,  C.E.,  Chief  Lecturer  on 
Engineering,  Sheffield  University  College,  Assistant  Ex- 
aminer, Department  of  Science  and  Art.  1877— C.  C. 
Hutchinson,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Manufactures),  Chemical 
Engineer  at  Messrs.  S.  H.  Johnson  and  Co.,  Stratford, 
London.  1887 — Fred  Ibbotson,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Mining), 

B. Sc.,  London  ; Lecturer  in  Chemistry  and  Demonstra- 
tor in  Micrographic  Analysis,  Technical  Dept.,  Univer- 
sity College,  Sheffield.  1900— David  S.  Jardin, 
A.R.C.Sc.I  (Manufactures),  L.P.S.I.,  A.I.C.  ; Tempo- 
rary Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory,  Royal  College 
of  Science.  1895— Charles  Jefcoat,  A.R.C.Sc.1.  (Manu- 
factures). A.I.E.E.  ; Science  Master  and  Secretary, 
Municipal  School  of  Science  and  Art,  Limerick.  1881 — 
Alfred  E.  Johnson,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Manufactures),  Late 
Private  Assistant  to  the  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  St. 
George’s  Hospital,  London ; Fellow,  Institute  of  Chemis- 
try ; Assistant  to  Public  Analyst,  Wolverhampton. 
1882 — Henry  G.  Jordan,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Manufactures), 
Whitworth  Scholar;  Mathematical  Science  Master, 
Manchester  Technical  School.  1875— Arthur  Joyce, 

A. R.C.Sc.1.  (Engineering),  County  Surveyor,  West- 
meath. 1882— Thomas  Kendrew,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Manu- 
factures), Assoc.  Inst.  C.  ; Metallurgical  Chemist  to 
the  Broughton  Copper  Co.,  Limited,  Manchester.  1888 

Francis  J.  Ivenny,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engineering),  B.A. 

B. E.  1870— James  R.  Kilroe,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engineer- 
ing;, Assistant  Geologist,  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland 
1879  Gerrard  A.  Iiinahan,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engineer- 

and  Mining).  Deceased.  1877-R.  Laurence, 
A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Mining),  Head  of  Firm  of  Laurence, 

Pans,  and  Scott,  Electrical  Works,  Norwich.  1898 

Edward  M.  Leflufy,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engineering),  B.A., 
K.  U.I.  ; Civil  Engineering  Department,  Thames  Iron 
Works  and  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Blackwall.  1897— James 
K Loch,  A.R.C.Sc.I  (Engineering).  1883— Thomas 
East  Lones,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engineering),  LL.D., 
K.  U.  I.  ; Assistant  Examiner,  Patent  Office.  1883— 
mI’  (Milling),  Whitworth 

Scholar , Mathematical  Teacher,  Carpenters’  Hall, 
E'  St.  J.  Liburn 

A.R.C.Sc.1  (Mining),  Consulting  Mining  Engineer, 
-tev?0Far  „186|-r John  Macallan,  A.R.C.ScJ.  (Cliemis- 
’-n  m-‘S'NF'LC‘J  Assistant  Analytical  Chemist  to 
AhR  CUqS  ?$0ratT'  1882 — John  W.  MacKenzie, 

A R.C.Sc.1  (Mimng),  Whitworth  Scholar;  Patent 
Agent.  1884— Thomas  K.  MacKenzie,  A.R.C.Sc  I 
(i.xinmg),  Whitworth  Scholar ; Civil  Engineer,  Svdnev 
■ pf3'  • 1®01— ?ydl?eJ  A-  Main,  A.R.C.Sc.I.’ 
(Applied  Physics),  Scientific  Assistant,  Hecal  Steel 
arc’1 Se?hrM-d'  , l®77  — Archibald  M‘ Alpine, 
“RCfcI  (Mining),  Professor  of  Natural  Histor^ 
New  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh ; ul 
turer  on  Botany,  School  of  Medicine,  Edinburgh.  1898 

RwidW  derSV  Late  Assayer  to  the  South 

G°Id,  Mmc,  Johannesburg;  Demonstrator 
w ufj  and  Assaying,  R.C.Sc.I.  1881— Arthur 
Gti  A,N-C.Sc.I.  (Manufactures),  Formerly 
Second  Master,  Grammar  School ; Science  Master 

PawS°0l'TSp?dins  ; As"stlmt  Examiner,  H.  m’ 
Patent  Office  Load®  1898-Samnel  B.  MaJgSisoS 
SS ~L  (““mg).  xaga-Lcpdg  MajstS,  As- 
Mi“,  ««'  Johinneabnm 
BA  o* \ LM"W.  AE.C.Se.I.  (Manniactureaf, 
•A.,  Ox.,  Assistant  Examiner,  Patent  Office.  1899- 


Albert  Mitchell,  A.R.C.Sc.1.  (Mining),  Chief 
and  Cyanide  Manager  Craiggiemorc^Mine,  & 
West  Australia.  1888  — Clement  A.  MitrW 
A.R.C.Sc.1.  (Engineering).  1870-W.  F.  fi} 
A.R.C.Sc.1.  (Engineering),  Assistant  Geidoght 
logical  Survey  of  Ireland.  1876 —Richard  MontW 
A.R.C.Sc.1.  (Engineering),  C.E.,  Chief 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railway  Road  Com™*. 
Kentucky,  U.S.A.  1891-Geovgo  T.  Moore,  A.RC&T 
(Engineering)  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  ; Practising  as  Enid 
necr  and  Architect,  Dublin  ; Engineer  to  the  Dun 
shaughlin  District  Council.  1893— Arthur 

A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Mining).  1886—  Joseph  W.  M' Pliers™' 

A.R.C.Sc.1.  (Manufactures),  B.A.,  Oxon.  (HonoS 
Chemistry);  Natural  Science  Sell.,  Christ’s  Church 
Oxford  1871- John  Munro,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (eSS 
mg),  D. Sc.,  Lecturer  at  the  Bristol  Mining  School- 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Agricultural  College,  Dr.wnt™’ 
Salisbury.  1875— John  M.  II.  Munro,  ARC SpT 
(mining),  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  D.Sc.  (London)  ;' P 
of  Chemistry,  College  of  Agriculture,  Downtmi  • Dis- 
trict Analyst  for  Wilts.  1888-  Joseph  Murahv 

A. R.C.Sc.1.  (Mining),  Engineer,  Northern  Railway 
Spain.  1885  Harry  E.  Niblett,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Man* 
factm-es),  B.A.,  Oxon.  (Honours  in  Chemistry)  • 
Natural  Science  Sch.,  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  1890— 
Thomas  R.  Nolan,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engineering).,  B.A. 

B. E.,  Assistant  Engineer,  Assam  and  Bengal  Railway 
1897  T.  R.  O’Donoghue,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Enginc'erins) 


1897  T.  R.  O’Donoghue,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Enginc'erins) 
1900— Alfred L.  Oke,  A.R.C.Sc.I.,  A.R.S.M.  (Mining) 
1890— Michael  T.  M.  Orinsby,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Minins 
Assistant  Lectnrer  in  Mnilu.mnf.ioo  in,,.,,.-...,  n.i" 


. ■ x.  r • u.oc.±.  (aiming), 

Assistant  Lectnrer  m Mathematics  and  Phvsics,  Poly- 
technic Institution,  Battersea,  London,  S.W.  1881— 
Alfred  G.  Page,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Mining),  Ph.D.  (Tubin- 
gs University) ; Assistant  Examiner,  H.M.  Patent 
Office,  London.  1882— Ernest  J.  Page,  A.R.C.Sc.1 


(Manufactures).  1901— Alfred  G.  Pearson,  A.R.C.Sc.1. 
(Engineering).  1871— T.  Wishart  Philips,  A.R.C.Sc.L 
(Jiingineoring),  Member  of  Physical  Society  of  London; 


(.  .Engineering),  Member  of  Physical  Society  of  London; 
late  Demonstrator  in  Mechanics,  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  London  ; Previously  Resident  Engineer,  Thames 
Steam  Ferry  Company.  1890— Snmuel  Pickford, 

A.R.C.Sc.1.  (Manufactures),  Chemist  to  Messrs.  J. 
Stunning  and  Son.  Ltd.,  Bleachers  and  Dyers,  Leyland, 
near  Preston.  1893-  Peter  Pinkerton,  M.A.,  Mathe- 
matical Master,  Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast 
1901 — Alan  A.  Pollock,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engineering). 
1891 — Arthur  Poirolto,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engineering). 
1896 — H.  E.  Powell,  A.R.C.Sc.1.  (Engineering).  1886 
—Robert  A.  Powell,  A.R.C.Sc.1.  (Engineering), 
A.I.C.E. ; District  Engineer,  Pub.  Works  Dep.,  Cey- 
lon. 1887 — John  Edward  Purvis  (Faculty  of  Manu- 
factures), M.A.,  Cuiitah ; Fellow,  Institute  of  Chemis- 
try ; Scholar,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge ; Assistant 
Chemist,  University  of  Cambridge.  1889-Hugh 
Ramage,  A.R.C.Sc.1.  (Manufactures),  B.A.,  Fellow  of 
Inst.  Chemistry,  and  Fellow  of  Chemical  Society ; Late 
Assistant  Chemist,  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin; 
Assistant  Examiner  in  Chemistry,  Board  of  Education, 
London ; Advanced  Research  Student,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity. 1876 — Edward  Rankin,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engi- 
neering). 1888— James  F.  Rondo,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engi- 
neering), Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E.  ; Civil  Engineer,  Kil- 
kenny. 1877— Charles  W.  Reilly,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Manu- 
factures). 1875 — Robert  H.  Reilly,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (En- 
gineering), B.A.  (First  of  First  Class,  April,  1884) ; 
Trm.  Coll.  Dublin ; Science  Master  at  the  Reading 
School.  1893— Thomas  J.  Reynolds,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (En- 
gineering). 1894 — Edgar  W.  Riley,  Whitworth  Scholar 
and  Exhibitioner;  Assistant  Engineer  R.N.,  H.M.S. 
“ Centurion. " 1880— John  T.  Riley,  A.R.C.Sc.I. 

(Manufactures),  D.Sc.  ; Late  Demonstrator  in  Physics 
at  the  Mason  Science  College,  Birmingham  ; and  Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  Master,  Technical  College,  Brad- 
ford, Yorks ; Director  of  Hull  Municipal  Technical 
School.  1897 — William  B.  Roe,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engi- 
neering). 1885— William  A.  Rogerson,  A.R.C.Sc.1 
(Engineering),  Whitworth  Scholar.  1900— James  S- 
Rogers,  A.R.C.Sc.1.  (Engineering),  Assistant  Engineer, 
Yorkshire  Dales  Railway.  1898— Bertram  J.  Rc'ise' 
Clerk  in  the  Operative  Department,  Royal  Mint.  1885 
—William  Sackfield,  A.R.C.Sc.1.  (Engineering), 
Whitworth  Scholar  ; Assistant  Examiner,  Patent-  Office. 
1895— H.  F.  Scharwz,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Manufactures), 
Chemist  to  Levinstein,  Limited,  Blackley.  1808— 
David  Segaller,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Manufactures).  1879—- 
F-  M.  Sexton,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Manufactures),  Assistant 
Examiner  in  H.M.  Patent  Office,  London.  1894— Henry 
J.  Seymour,  B.A.,  Assistant  Geologist,  H.M.  Geological 
Survey  of  Ireland.  1893— Tom  G.  H.  Shaw, 
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_A.R-C.ScJ.  (Engineering).  1884— William  Pell 
;Sharpley,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Manufactures),  Fellow,  Insti- 
tute of  Chemistry ; Chief  Metallurgist  and  Chemist  to 
Messrs.  Allen,  Everett  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Birmingham 
1886-Thomas  A Sliegog,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Manufactures)' 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  Late  Assistant  Chemist,  Royal  College 
of  Science,  Dublin,  and  Director  of  the  Technical  In- 
stitution for  the  Administrative  County  of  Monmouth  • 
Lecturer  in  Chemistry,  Royal  Veterinary  College  for 
Ireland.  1880— Charles  Simons,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engi- 
neering), Whitworth  Scholar  ; Late  Assistant  Engineer 
to  Messrs.  Nelson  and  Co.,  Wolverton ; now  engaged  on 
Railway  Engineering  Works,  near  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales.  1872  — Joseph  B.  Skeffington,  BA 
A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Agriculture),  District  Inspector  of 
National  Schools,  Ireland ; Deceased.  1878— fienrim 
W.  Slatter,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Mining),  F.I.C.,  FCS 
F.G.S.,  Mathematical  and  Science  Master  at  the  Sait 
Schools,  Shipley,  Yorkshire.  1898— Ernest  P.  Smyth 
Assistant  Cyanide  Manager,  Nourse  Deep  Mine,  near 
Johannesburg.  1881— John  H.  Smith,  A.R.CScI 

(Manufactures),  F.I.C.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Zurich)  •’ 
Manufacturer  of  Photographic  Chemicals,  Hottingen 
Zurich.  1872-JohnSnaden,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engineer- 
ing). 1893 — Harold  E.  Spencer,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engi- 
neering), Contractors’  Engineer,  S.  Pearson  and  Son 
Limited,  London.  1889  — Leonard  J.  Spencer’ 
A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Manufactures),  B.A.,  Camb.  ; Natural 
Science  Exhibitioner,  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cam- 
bridge; Assistant,  Mineralogical  Department,  British 
Museum.  1875— H.  F.  Spunner,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engi- 
neering), Late  Assistant  Surveyor,  Londonderry ; Em- 
ployed under  the  Government  Board  of  Works  1878 

Frank  Starkey,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engineering),  Engaged 
on  Engineering  Works  in  Cape  Colony.  1883— William 
J.  Stevens,  A.R.GSc.I.  (Manufactures),  Chemist  at 
the  Marsli  Soap  Works,  Bristol.  1869— Charles  G. 

Stewart,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Chemistry),  Senior  Assistant! 
•Chemical  Laboratory,  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  London ; 
Late  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Alexandra 
T n n or0l/T,L°.ndon-  1898-Gilbert  • G.  Sutcliffe, 
-A.tt.c.sc.l.  (Engineering),  Electrical  Engineer,  Cal- 


lender’s  Cable  and  Construction  Co.,  Limited.  1897— 
Walter  Sweetman,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engineering).  1885- 
Sidney  A.  Sworn,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Manufactures),  B.A., 
Uxon.  (Honours  in  Chemistry)  ; Natural  Science  Sch., 
BaUiol,  College,  Oxford ; Head  Science  Master,  Tech- 
nical  School  Gravesend.  Deceased.  1891— John  Tay- 
lor, A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engineering),  Assistant  to  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Engineering,  Royal 
College  of  Science,  Dublin.  1884— Samuel  Templeton, 
A K.USc.1.  (Manufactures),  Associate,  Institute  of 
Chemistry  ; Chemist  to  Shanks  and  Co.,  Mineral  Water 
Manufacturers,  Dublin.  1891-Mary  W.  Thompson, 
M.A.,  Assistant,  City  Laboratory,  Dublin,  and  Lecturer 
m 1 hysics,  Alexandra  College,  Dublin;  Assistant  Ex- 
aminer, R.U.I.  1896— H.  Threlfall,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (En- 
gineering . 1884— James  E.  Turner,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (En- 
gmeenng).  1879— Edward  J.  Tutty,  A.R.C.Sc.I. 
(Manufactures),  Chemist  at  Messrs.  S.  H.  Johnson 
and  Co.,  Stratford,  London.  1888— Robert  H.  Uns- 
7oocll’mAi?''-£'Sc‘1'  (MininS)>  Engineer,  Ipswich.. 
1896— W.  S.  Waters,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engineering).  1897 
Robert  H.  Watson,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engineering),  B.A., 
late  Assistant  Engineer,  British  Electric  Traction  Co., 
London ; Lecturer  in  Surveying  and  Engineering, 
School  of  Mines,  Redruth,  Cornwall.  1879— Louis 

Weston,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Mining),  Assistant  Chemist  to 
Messrs  Holloway  Brothers,  London.  1884— Arthur 

Whitwell,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Manufactures),  M.A.,  R.U.I.  ; 
Assistant  Examiner,  Patent  Office.  1888— John  C. 

Wigham,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Engineering),  Electrician,  Ed- 
mondson and  Co.,  Ltd..  Dublin.  1898— Robert  H. 

Wills,  A.R.C.Sc.I.,  E.A.,  Cantab.  (Physics),  1851 
Science  Research  Scholar,  Cavendish  Laboratory,  Cam- 
bridge; Principal,  Coleraine  Technical  Schools.  1887 
—John  B.  Wise,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Manufactures),  Asso- 
ciate, Institute  of  Chemistry.  1888— Sidney  H.  Wool- 
house.  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Mining),  M.A.  1889— James  P. 
Wrapson,  R.S.C.Sc.I.  (Mining),  B.A.,  R.U.I.  ; Mathe- 
matical Teacher.  Technical  School,  Manchester.  1896 
77?!;  St.,-®-  Wright,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Manufactures). 
1888— William  Yates,  A.R.C.Sc.I.  (Mining). 


Doouhhnts, 
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XLV. 

Documents  put  in  by  W.  N.  Hartley,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland. 

(See  the  evidence  of  Professor  Hartley,  p.  245.) 

(!•) 

Memorandum  with  reference  to  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland. 

Two  or  three  of  the  Associates  of  the  college  within 
the  last  two  years  have  proceeded  to  Cambridge  as 
advanced  research  students,  and  one  has  taken  his- 
degree  there  after  two  years  of  residence.  (His  thesis 
was  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  on  Thursday, 
November  the  28th).  The  education  given  is  therefore 
quite  up  to  a high  university  standard. 

Some  who  attended  for  shorter  periods  were  engineers 
of  established  reputation  and  professional  experience 
wishing  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  chemistry,  chemical 
analysis,  metallurgy  and  assaying.  Occasionally  civil 
servants  proceeding  on  foreign  service  to  India  or  the 
colonies,  students  in  Trinity  College  who  have  gradu- 
ated or  are  about  to  graduate  attend  these  courses. 
Sometimes  students  attend  the  Royal  College  of  Science 
for  one  year,  and  proceed  to  Trinity  afterwards.  But 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  occasional  students 
are  those  whose  friends  and  relations  have  a substantial 
stake  in  the  country,  either  as  owners  of  landed  estate, 
or  property  in  some  industrial  enterprise,  established 
manufacture,  or  commercial  undertaking.  These 
“occasional  students”  as  they  are  “officially”  termed- 
derive  an  advantage  from  the  college  at  a minimum  of 
expense,  with  a view  to  turning  the  education  they 
obtain  to  a practical  account.  Most  of  those  who 
studied  with  a view  to  teaching  migrated  to  England, 
where  they  receive  better  remuneration  than  in  Ireland. 

The  Lord  President  of  Council  (the  Dnko  of  Devon- 
shire), in  a letter  addressed  to  the  Belfast  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  January,  1898,  described  the  Royal 
'College  of  Science  as  a Technical  University  for  Ireland,, 
to  which  the  technical  schools  should  send  pupils  for  a 
higher  scientific  education,  and  from  which  they  might 
obtain  science  teachers. 

As  a matter  of  fact  it  is  and  always  has  been,  some- 
thing more  than  that  which  might  perhaps  be  under- 
stood from  the  phrase  “ Technical  University,”  especially 
by  persons  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
university  education  in  Scotland  and  in  Germany.  The 
universities  in  England  (Oxford  and  Cambridge),  arid 
Ireland  have  not  occupied  the  same  position  towards 
“technical  education ” or  professional  studies  that  is 
and  has  been  held  -by  the  universities  of  Scotland  and 
Germany.  It  was  therefore  found  necessary  in  England 
and  in  Ireland,  to  establish  Science  Colleges  to  provide 
that  which  the  universities  had  either  failed  to 
provide,  or  had  nob  offered  sufficient  encouragement  or 
facilities  for  studying,  especially  to  those  who  were 
not  desirous  of  obtaining  a degree  from  the  University. 

The  position  of  the  English  universities  with  regard 
to  the  teaching  of  Science  has  been  aptly  described  by 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford  : — 

“Our  great  English  universities  have  till  quite 
recently,  as  regards  their  direct  action  and  influence, 
been  to  a large  extent,  we  might  almost  say  in  the 
main,  the  universities  of  the  privileged  and  the  profes- 
sional classes.  Within  my  own  memory  they  were 
virtually  monopolised  by  those  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  who  belonged  to  these  classes,  or  were 
seeking  to  enter  them.  To  the  mass  of  the  people  they 
were  something  vague  and  far  off.” 

“Sixty  years  ago  a distinguished  German,  in  his 
description  of  them,  said  that  their  aim  was  to  produce 
gentlemen,  especially  Tory  gentlemen ; and  I am  not 
sure  that  any  of  us  could  prove  him  to  have  been- 
altogether  mistaken.”  British  Association  Beports,  p- 
448,  1901.  Glasgow. 

According  to  information  obtained  upon  enquiry  they 
did  not  even  provide  the  course  of  studies  which  the 
students  sometimes  had  a natural  inclination  or  desire 
to  pursue.  Professional  education  at  Oxford,  except 
for  the  law  or  the  Churoh,  was  practically  non-existent, 
and  the  study  of  pure  science  was  apparently  of  such  a 
perfunctory  character  that  there  were  those  who  did  not 

will 


The  Subjects  or  Instruction. 

1.  Applied  Mathematics.  2.  Descriptive  Geometry 
and  Mechanical  Drawing.  3.  Mechanism.  4.  Physics. 
5.  Chemistry.  6.  Botany.  7.  Zoology.  8.  Geology. 
9.  Mineralogy.  10.  Agricultural  Science.  11.  Mining. 
12.  Metallurgy.  13.  Machinery.  14.  Surveying. 

A staff  of  ten  Professors  was  appointed  ; at  present 
there  are  six. 

In  1867  the  Treasury  gave  their  sanction  for  placing 
and  _ maintaining  the  College  of  Science  in  a state  of 
efficiency ; at  the  same  time  they  pointed  out  that  the 
new  Bystem  was  more  or  less  tentative.  It  was  subse- 
quently continued.  The  Professors  have  hitherto  been 
appointed  by  the  Lord  President  of  Council,  and  there- 
fore their  appointments  rank  next  in  importance  to 
Regius  Professorships  in  the  Universities.  This  has 
recently  been  altered  by  the  transference  of  the  college 
from  the  Board  of  Education,  and  from  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  to  the  new  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.* 

The  course  of  instruction  was  to  extend  over  a period 
of  three  years,  the  third  year  of  study  was  to  be 
specialized  under  the  heads  of  Agriculture,  Mining 
Engineering  and  Manufactures.  There  was  also  origi- 
nally a Faculty  of  Chemistry.  The  Faculties  of 
Agriculture  and  Mining  have  been  abolished.  There 
remain  the  Faculties  of  Engineering  and  Manufactures. 
There  is  no  Faculty  of  Chemistry,  but  two  new  Faculties 
of  Physics  and  Natural  Science  have  been  established. 

When  the  curriculum  for  a Faculty  of  Chemistry  had 
been  discussed  and  adopted  by  the  Council,  a time 
table  was  drawn  up,  and  the  whole  scheme  submitted 
to  the  Department.  The  Department  declined  to  sanc- 
tion it  on  the  ground  that  the  establishment  of  a new 
Faculty  was  inopportune.  (Minute  of  Council  of  Dec. 
2nd,  1895.) 

Certain  special  courses  of  instruction  for  teachers 
in  training  have  ’been  lately  established. 

A diploma  of  Associate  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  is  awarded  to  those  Btudents  who  attend  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  lectures  and  courses  of  laboratory 
instruction,  and  pass  the  examinations  in  the  several 
subjects  studied  in  any  one  Faculty  in  each  of  the  three 
years  of  study.  In  the  third  year  the  student  must 
pass  with  credit,  that  is  to  say,  obtain  50  per  cent,  of 
the  total  attainable  marks.  External  examiners  are 
appointed  to  act  conjointly  with  the  professors  of  the 
college.  Assoeiateship  Students,  since  1887,  have  been 
required  to  pass  an  entrance  examination. 

Besides  the  Assoeiateship  students,  a large  number 
enter  for  particular  courses  of  study,  grouped  together 
to  meet  their  special  requirements.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  chemistry.  Many  of  these  are  the  best 
students  of  the  college.  They  attend  one,  two,  three 
or  even  four  years,  working  daily  and  all  day  long. 
They  pass  the  same  examinations  as  the  Assoeiateship 
students,  and  they  receive  certificates  and  prizes,  but 
no  diplomas  are  awarded  them  by  this  college.  In 
some  eases  they  study  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
works  in  which  either  they  or  their  friends  have  an 
interest.  Others  of  them  occasionally  study  for  the 
qualification  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

It  is  a most  remarkable  fact  that,  considering  the 
number  of  very  eminent  men  who  signed  the  Report  of 
Lord  Rosse  s Commission,  not  one  word  is  mentioned  on 
the  prosecution  of  original  research  as  an  important 
branch  of  study  and  a function  of  the  college,  and  there 
w absolutely  no  recommendation  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  carrying  it  on.  This  may  have  been  due 
to  an  over-sight,  or  -as  the  college  was  to  have  been  a 
temporary  institution  it  may  have  been  reckoned  as 
one  of  its  future  developments. 


have^XcHf  th.is>s  lowered  the  status  of  the  professors,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  wil 

nave  tne  eBect  of  lowering  the  status  of  the  Assoeiateship  and  the  value  of  the  Diploma. 
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deem  it  worth  while  to  accept  a Scholarship  or  Post- 
mastership  of  £80  a year  in  order  to  study  there  The 
work  of  the  University  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
college  tutors,  and  those  who  desired  to  graduate  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  attend  a Professor's  lectures 

By  the  advice  of  the  late  Lord  Playfair,  I went  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  science  to  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  at  the  time  was  the  Professor  of 
Chemistiy,  and  . where,  a relative  of  mine  occupied  an 
important  chair.  Subsequently  I proceeded  to 
Germany. 

At  that  period  it  was  customary  for  any  one  desirous 
of  studying  a particular  subject  or  group  of  subjects  to 
enter  a class  or  classes  at  the  University.  Matricula- 
tion was  a matter  of  paying  a fee  of  £1,  and  signing 
one’s  name  in  a register.  The  matriculated  student'  then 
paid  to  the  professor  the  fee  for  his  course  of  lectures, 
or  for  a laboratory  course  of  practical  work.  Two 
courses  of  lectures  would  require  quite  os  much  daily 
work  as  could  be  properly  attended  to  during  each 
session,  particularly  if  there  was  laboratory  work  in 
addition.  -AH  the  students  were  periodically  examined 
and  on  the  results  of  the  examination  marks  and  prms 
or  medals  were  awarded.  There  was  no  Science  Faculty, 
and  Degrees  in  Science  had  not  then  been  established  or 
at  any  rate  not  conferred. 

Of  the  science  students  but  very  few  were  following 
a complete  group  of  subjects.  Their  knowledge  was  to 
be  applied  by  themselves  to  some  manufacturing  indus- 
try, such  as  for  instance,  brewing,  farming,  the  manu- 
facture of  chemicals  of  all  kinds,  such  as  products  from 
the  distillation  of  tar,  or  the  distillation  of  shale,  etc. 
Others  followed  pure  science  without  any  immediate 
view  to  its  practical  application,  but  simply  to  acquire 
knowledge.  Many  of  these  were  the  sons  of  gentlemen 
of  ample  means,  there  were  others  who  with  a view  to 
studying  for  the  law  or  the  church  took  science  subjects 
as  a part  of  their  curriculum  for  the  M.A,  degree.  It 
may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  majority  of  the 
students  who  attended  courses  of  instruction  in  science, 
exclusive  of  medicine,  were,  to  a large . extent,  of  the 
same  class  as  those  who  have  been  attending  during 
tlie  last  twenty  years  the  Royal  College  of  Science  in 
Dublin. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Lord  Rosse’s  Commission,  as  given  in  detail  in  the 
XrVth  Report  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  'Art 
on  the  founding  of  the  college,  that  the  Royal  College 
of  Sbience  was  intended  to  supplement  university 
education  as  given  in  Ireland.  It  is,  in  fact,  a college 
which  serves  to  supply  to  the  general  public  in  Ireland 
that  which  the  Universities  of  Scotland  had  supplied  to 
the  general  public  of  that  country. 

The  college  was  established  by  Parliament,  and  has 
bean  maintained  by  Parliament  for  a specific  object, 
and  it  is  very  desirable  that  its  efficiency  should  not  be 
impaired,  its  teaching  circumscribed  or  restricted,  nor 
the  funds  diverted  to  some  other  object,  but  that  the 
utility  of  the  college  should  be  increased  by  providing 
for  the  enhanced  requirements  of  the  present  and  the 
future.  That  which  the  State  has  provided  for  Ireland 
has  been  more  efficiently  provided  for  England  by  the 
establishment  in  1890  of  a Royal  College  of  Science  at 
oouth  Kensington.  This  institution  was  evolved  out  of 
tee  Royal  School  of  Mines  and  the  Normal  School  of 
Science.  Private  enterprise  and  benefactions  have  also 
carried  out  on  the  same  lines  courses  of  similar 
education  at  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  'Newcastle,  and  Dundee.  The 
educational  institutions  founded  in  these  cities  are  not 
and  never  were  mere  technical  schools,  but  Science 
volleqcs,  which  have  expanded  and  developed  into  Uni- 
versity Colleges. 


Ox  the  Courses  of  Study  in  the  Subject  of  Chemistry 
CARRIED  ON  BETWEEN  1800  AND  1890. 

There  was  a course  of  lectures  on  General  Ohemistry, 
inorganic  and  Organic,  and  a Course  on  Applied  Chemis- 
.tr7)  including . Metallurgy.  Courses  of  laboratory 
instruction  .beginning  with  qualitative  analytical  work 
and  extending  to  the  most  difficult  branches  of  quanti- 
se analysis,  both  mineral  and  organic,  were  carried 
en.  Methods  of  experimental  research  have  also  been 
; 8ht  to  the  advanced  students. ... 

_ It  formed  no  part'  of  the  duty  of-  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry  to  lecture  ’on  Metallurgy,  but  it  was 
a study  to  which  he  had  devoted  much  attention, 


* course  of  instruction  was  undertaken  voluntarily 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  students  in  the  Faculties  of  Mining 
and  Engineering. 

There  was  also  a course  on  Assaying  ; which  may  be 
considered  as  a professional  or  technical  course.  This 
is  still  continued  and  should  be  developed  into  practical 
metallurgy. 

The  course  on  general  chemistry  presented  no  diffi- 
culties. Courses  of  applied  chemistry,  if  taught 
according  to  text-books,  and  treatises  of  quite  recent 
date  at  that  time  written  in  English,  or  even  according 
to  treatises  translated  from  the  German,  were  very 
unsatisfactory,  because  much  of  the  information  these 
books  contained  was  obsolete  or  erroneous.  The  sole 
exceptions  to  this  were  Doctor  Lunge's  works  on 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Alkali,  and  Tar  Distilling.” 
It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  obtain  information 
directly  from  managers  and  proprietors  on  the  spot 
when  seeing  their  works  in  operation.  It  is  only  by 
favour  and  personal  friendship  that  access  to  works  can 
be  obtained.  To  obtain  authentic  and  recent  informa- 
tion, a large  number  of  works  in  England  and  on  the 
continent  were  visited  at  various  times  by  the  Professor. 
This  entailed  an  expenditure  of  about  £70  a year  during 
fare  years,  or  in  the  aggregate  about  £300.  'The  entire 
expense  was  borne  by  the  Professor.  It  became 
necessary  also  to  prosecute  various  branches  of  research, 
chiefly  in  pure  chemistry,  but  also  in  applied  chemistrv, 
and  to  stimulate  the  students  to  undertake  such  investi- 
gations on  their  own  account,  and  to  train  them  in  the 
methods  of  reasoning,  and  in  the  experimental  details 
of  such  work.  Accordingly  several  lines  of  investigation 
were  carried  on,  and  assistants  for  the  purpose  Were 
chosen  from  the  best  of  the  students.  They  were  not 
paid  by  the  college  or  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art,  but  remunerated  directly  by  the  Professor.  These 
research  Assistants  received  from  £8  to  £10,  and 
sometimes  £12  per  month.  Grants  for  the  payments  of 
Assistants  were  subsequently  obtained  by  applying  to 
the  Government  Grant  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society, 
but  _ only  for  the  prosecution  of  special  researches, 
particulars  of  which  had  to  be  furnished  to  the  Com- 
mittee when  a grant  was  applied  for,  but  even  in  such 
cases  the  expenditure  largely  exceeded  the  amounts  of 
the  grants  and  were  supplemented  by  the  Professor,  by 
whom  also  some  of  the  instruments  of  research  were 
provided.  Much  time  during  the  vacations  was  occupied 
in  this  work  of  research.  In  no  case  was  any  payment 
made  from  the  college  funds,  or  by  ibhe  ‘Department 
nor  was  this  outlay  ever  repaid,  though  the  college  had 
the  advantage  of  such  work. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  a college  of 
Science  had  apparently  been  officially  ignored  or  over- 
looked and  unprovided  for,  and  such  is  the  case  even  at 
the  present  day.  Very  extensive  changes  have  taken 
place  in  manufacturing  operations,  with  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge,  chemical  processes  are  superseded 
or  discarded,  and  others  take  their  places  with  great 
rapidity.  As  a rule  a course  of  lectures  has  to  be 
modified  and  added  to  each  year,  and  in  a great  measure 
to  be  rewritten  every  three  years  to  keep  abreast  with 
progress  in  such  a subject  as  chemistry,  so  that  two  or 
three  courses  in  different  branches  of  the  subject  necessi- 
tate a continual  re-writing  of  lecture  notes.  'It  was 
finally  decided  that  as  there  were  no  funds  for  main- 
taining such  courses  they  should  be  modified.  They 
had  in  part  been  lectures  on  chemical  technology,  at 
which  the  students  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  various  structures  employed  in  carrying  out 
chemical  operations  on  a large  scale,  and  they  actually 
witnessed  the  operations  when  visiting  works. 


Difficulties  which  the  College  has  ttj  -n  to  Contend 
Against. 

Defective  school  education  of  a large  proportion  of  the 
students. 

Arrested  development  of  the  college  .and "prevention  of 
its  expansion. 

Want  of  suitable  buildings  and  proper  accommodation. 

Up  to  the  year  1885  there  was  a serious  difficulty 
encountered  by  reason  of  a considerable  proportion  of 
the  students  having  had  an  imperfect  school  education. 

They  were  deficient  in  mathematics,  and  even  the 
common  rules  of  arithmetic  were  a difficulty,  to  some  of 
them.  In  consequence  of  this  the  professor  of  applied 
mathematics  was  obliged  to  teach  the  Associateship 
Students  pure,  mathematics  gratuitously.  By  the 
operation  of  the  Intermediate  Education' Act,  passed' 'in 
4 B 
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Eccumen-.b  1878,  it  is  believed  that  a considerable  improvement . There  is  frequently  a difficulty  in  filling  up  vaean  • 
YT.V  ’ was  brought  about,  but.  there  remained  and  is  still  too  because,  the  emoluments  being  small,  capable  men°w1i 

great  a lack  of  proper  education  preparatory  to  entering  not  become  candidates,  or  they  do  so  in  order  to  mat 

a college  of  science.  Professorship  in  the  college  a stepping-stone  to  a bett** 

An  entrance  examination  has  since  1887  been  imposed  appointment  elsewhere.  Thus  a great  injury  is  donet 
on  all  associnteship  students,  but  notwithstanding  this  the  continuity  and  success  of  the  instruction  given  art 
the  number  of  students  who  fail  at  the  sessional  exami-  the  interests,  not  only  of  the  .college,  but  of  i.he  whol 
nations  of  the  first  year  has  often  amounted  to  cne-half  country,  are  made  to  suffer.  (See  the  Report  of  D°” 
of  those  examined.*  This  shows  that  they  are  unable  and  Oounoil  for  1879.)  eatl 

to  profit,  owing  to  their  defective  preliminary  education,  For  instance,  between  the  year  1873  and  1881 
1 y the  instruction  given.  In  the  second  and  third  years  period  of  eight  years,  there  were,  owing  to  resiqnatio  & 
there  are  seldom  failures.  Some  of  the  more  persevering  no  fewer  than  five  different  l‘i o feasors  of  Zoology  i ar 
students  take  the  first  year’s  courses  over  again  with  College  in  succession,  and  between  1870  and  1872  (/ 
great  advantage  to  themselves,  even  to  the  extent  of  were  three  different  1‘rofessors  of  Botany  likewise'*™ 
securing  Royal  Scholarships.  succession,  all  zealous  and  able  men.  It  does  n*t 

The  college  has  never  been  established  on  a proper  appear  to  bo  right  in  principle  to  appoint  young  men 
foundation,  its  teaching  has  not  been  extended,  and  it  however  distinguished  academically,  to  important  Pr 
has  not  been  provided  with  suitable  buildings.  fessorships  who  have  had  no  experience  whatever  of  an 

Even  now,  after  a period  of  thirty-four  years,  it  is  portions  of  the  duties  of  a Professor,  either  as  miJ 

both  improperly  and  insufficiently  housed,  with  lecture-  ants  or  lecturers  in  other  institutions  of  similar  status 

rooms  arid  laboratories  in  what  had  been  the  bed-rooms  This  remark  applies  more  especially  to  cluiirs  of  exneri 

and  back  kitchens  of  a large  dwelling-house,  and  parts  mental  science,  in  which  the  art  of  experimenting  and" 
of  it  located  in  temporary  structures  of  but  little  illustrating  their  lectures  experimentally  takes  v necnliar 
stability,  intended  for  a museum.  The  teaching  of  skill,  and  years  of  practice  to  acquire.  It  is  unseemlv 
experimental  science  is  necessarily  costly,  but  it  would  that  Professors  should  be  so  poorly  paid  by  the  State 
be  justly  regarded  as  a false  economy  to  permit  a that  when  they  die  at  their  posts  thoir  families  are  so 

parsimonious  policy  to  destroy  or  impair  the  usefulness  badly  provided  for  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  anneal 

of  an  educational  institution  which  has  taken  a genera-  to  public  charity  on  their  behalf,  because  their  salaries 
tion  to  build  up.  The  college  would  never  have  main-  were  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  maintain  a suitable 
fcained  its  position  but  for  the  zeal,  self-sacrifice,  and  social  position. 


energy  of  the  Professors,  many  of  whom  voluntarily 
doubled  their  work  without  receiving  any  additional 
remuneration.  The  former  Professors  of  Botany, 
Zoology,  and  Mineralogy,  who  to  my  knowledge  doubled 
their  work,  did  so  in  oraer  to  keep  the  college  in  the 
front  of  scientific  progress.  In  addition  to.tho  courses 
of  lectures  which  were  the  appointed  duty  of  each  of 
them  to  deliver,  they  organised  courses  of  laboratory 
instruction  arid  demonstrations.  A college  for  the 
teaching  of  science  is  necessarily  costly  to  establish, 
costly  in  its  buildings,  costly  in  its  up-keop,  costly  in 
the  number  of  Assistants  and  Demonstrators  required 
for  the  teaching  of  practical  studies,  and  costly  in 
suitably,  remunerating  the  teaching  staff. 

It  is  not  equitable  to  expect  young  men  with  uni- 
versity education  and  distinctions,  who  shouH, 


The  foregoing  remarks  apply  ceteris  paribus  to  Hie 
assistants  and  demonstrators  who  are  or  should  be 
highly  trained  scientific  men,  yet  whose  remuneration 
is  placed  by  the  Treasury  on  a lower  scale  than  that  of 
the  housekeeper  and  head-porter  of  the  college.  On 
the  occasion  of  a vacancy  which  was  widely  advertised, 
out  of  thirteen  applicants  for  a demonstratorship  only 
two  were  suitable  candidates,  and  neither  of  these  would 
accept  the  post  when  they  became  aware  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  appointment  and  the  salary  offered.  I 
could  not  have  secured  the  services  of  a competent 
assistant  during  the  period  from  1890  to  1899  had  I 
not  been  able  to  offer  him  something  more  than  the 
salary  and  fees  provided  out  of  bhe  college  funds. 

Besides  being  arbitrarily  prevented  from  expanding 


addition  to  their  scientific  acquirements,  possess  a good  a?*d  deve.opnig,  the  college  has  had  to  struggle  cu. 
knowledge  of  French  and  German,  to  accept  tho  pay  of  “nuously  against  an  insidious,  persistent  and  powerful 

Second  Division  Clerks  of  the  Third  Grade  t in  tlic  9P1^18^*011  teaching  of  science  which  has  prevailed 

Civil  Service.  111  Ireland.  Misrepresentations  have  been  made  again 

Neither  is  it  equitable  to  aspect  men  whose  services  SS . .of  the.  (Department . of 


{science  and  Art  have  had  occasion,  or  have  been  called 
their*  whole  time  and  attention  "^professorial “and  S’: J?  re£ut®’  bufc.  "hioh  without  doubt  have  had  an 
administrative  duties,  such  as  are  expected  of  the  or,  infl,uence>  and  b*vc  prevented  the 

Council  of  Professors,  for  a remuneration  on  a lower  Tn  I'hi™  boing,.PbM:®d 


• — - o i — a satisfactory  foundation. 

scale  than  that  of  the  subordinate  officials"  on  the  clerical  „ In  lJ?ls  0°"nectU:n  m*7  be  mentioned  Hiat  so  serious 
staff  of  government,  offices.  Especially  is  this  tho  case  , 6 Ti  • raade  by,  P®rfl0nB  in  Dublin  thafc  8 

when  the  remuneration  of  those  engaged  on  similar  work  P « , 0I)T»‘ry  mia  held,  and  a Report  made  to 

•'  effpct.  that  bhe  college  had  been  “successful  beyond 

all  expectation  or  belief.” 


on  the  other  side  of  the  water  was  settled  , on  a much 
more  liberal  scale,  that  is  to  say,  as  in  the  First  and 
Second  Grade  of  the  Higher  Division  of  the  Civil 
Service.  The  whole  question  of  scientific  education  is  a 
question  of  money. 

A former  very  distinguished  colleague  resigned  on 
recount  of  ill-health,  induced  by  over-work,  because  the 
number  of  students  so  increased  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  have  the  services  of  an  assistant.  Though  his 


For  example: — 

In  1888  it  was  recognised  by  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  that  a new  college  building  was  neces- 
sary, more  _ particularly  for  the  reason  that  practical 
instruction  in  several  subjects  had  during  the  previous 
six  years  been  carried  on  with  great  difficulty, 
particularly  in  Physics,  Biology,  Zoology,  and  Botany; 


application  was  unanimously  supported  by  the  council  STl”  Z?°1?gl’  and  B°T7 

ff^^pmintment  of^n  wLli  and  ®89ei>tial  part  of  the  curriculum^  all  Faculties  ^he 


ts  ;„r tssjsftrttas *** to 

subjects  ” At  a late^  LT7nnb  df  “ ”an£  *5®.  “S?  ™mations  would  have  served  for  this  group 

Sit.  bleary  ' pL?Sm  °one  ^ 


rated.  Council  on  Education),  on  one  occasion  presided1,  but  it 
"”9  *ound  that  there  were  subjects  taught  in  Dublin, 


prospect  of  his  services  being  properly  remunerated 
even  after  a period  of  twenty-one  years  in  the  college’. 


* It  is  possible  that  the  best  pupils  from  the  Schools  are  not.  sent  mi  tn  +i,„  rp.ii , , , 

iSs?  Thi*  h“  ‘ °f 

. ' t See  Treasury  Minute,  16th  August,  1890,  pp.  6,  6,  9,  and  12 
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aa  for  instance,  Engineering,  with  no  corresponding 
course  in  London,  and  moreover  the  stall  in  Dublin  was 
smaller  than  that  in  London.  Four  or  live  years  after- 
wards, to  be  more  particular— in  1890— it  had  been 
decided  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  and  I 
believe  the  Irish  Government  concurred,  that  new 
college  buildings  were  a necessity,  and  the  money  was 
to  be  obtained,  and  building  commenced  forthwith. 
The  Government  was  already  in  possession  of  a site. 
Here  the  influence  I have  referred  to  prevented  the 
buildings  being  begun : in  this  instance  the  action  was 
taken  through  the  Treasury.  The  extension  o-f  univer- 
sity education  in  Ireland  was  the  pretext  for  delay. 

The  race  for  supremacy  in  commerce  is  so  keen  that 
any  opposition  of  this  kind  which  causes  a delay  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  results  in  an  injury  to  our  country 
which  cannot  be  measured  merely  by  the  time  that  has 
been  lost.  The  injury  to  us  is  twelve  years  of  loss 
plus  twelve  years  of  gain  to  our  competitors,  which 
puts  us  back  at  least  twenty-four  years. 


Royal  College  of  Science. 

Question  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  August  6th, 
1690,  anld  reply  of  Mr.  'Balfour 

The  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 

Mr.  Sexton  asked  the  Vice-President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  whether,  notwithstand- 
ing the  intimation  conveyed  in  Mr.  Ward  Hunt’s  letter 
to  Mr.  Coriy  of  the  11th  of  January,  1867 — namely, 
that  the  Treasury  concurred  in  the  arrangements  pro- 
posed for  placing  and  maintaining  the  College  of  Science 
in  Dublin  in  a state  of  efficiency — the  proposed  arrange- 
ments had  never  since  been  made  although  continual 
applications  to  that  effect  had  been  received  from  the 
Dean  and  Council  of  the  College;  whether  the  last 
memorial,  in  December,  1889,  of  the  Dean  and  Council 
■on  the  subject  correctly  represented  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  College  rendered  it  urgently  necessary  to 
extend  the  buildings  so  as  to  relieve  the  congested  con- 
dition of  the  laboratories  and  library,  and  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  yearly-increasing  number  of  stu- 
dents ; that  new  chemical  and  metallurgical  laboratories 
and  a new  lecture  room  were  required ; that  the 
attendance  of  students  in  the  College  was  limiteld  by  the 
insufficiency  of  the  present  accommodation  ; and  that 
the  work  of  professor  and  students  was  interfered 
with  and  rendered  difficult  by  overcrowding,  want  of 
proper  ventilation,  bad  lighting,  and  by  the  grave 
structural  defects  and  general  unsuitability  of  the 
buildings  ; and  whether  steps  would  now  be  taken  to 
make  such  extensions  and  improvements  as  the  health 
of  the  staff  and  students  and  the  interests  of  the  Col- 
lege urgently  required. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour. — I am  most  anxious  to  see  the 
College  of  Science  developed  and  made  thoroughly 
■effective,  which  cannot  be  the  case  so  long  as  the  diffi- 
culties referred  to  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  hon. 
member's  question  exist,  and  I am  in  communication 
Tribh  the  Treasury  on  the  subject.— The  Times,  August 
-6th,  1890. 


Tina  Numdeh  of  Students  Attending  the  Royal 
College  of  Science. 


Session, 

Total 

Number. 

Associates!)  ip 
Students. 

Non-Assoclateship 

Students. 

Diplomas 

Awarded 

1888-89 

103 

29 

74 

6 

89-90 

103 

31 

72 

4 

90-91 

116 

35 

81 

5 

91-92 

109 

28 

81 

11 

92-93 

113 

34 

79 

6 

93-94 

111 

29 

82 

8 

94-96 

84 

23 

61 

4 

95-96 

118 

32 

86 

3 

96-97 

107 

27 

80 

— 

97-98 

106 

35 

71 



98-99 

97 

22 

75 

3 

■99-1900 

98 

28 

70 

6 

It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  stated  here  that  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  does  not  engage  in  that  kind  of 
■work  which  is  known  as  “preparing  students  for  ex- 


aminations,” or  what  is  vulgarly  called  “ coaching,”  and 
“ cramming  ; ’ nevertheless  many  of  these  students  took 
university  degrees  in  science,  some  while  studying  at 
the  college,  others  after  they  had  left.  On  the  official 
list  printed  in  the  “ Directory  ” of  the  college  several,  but 
by  no  means  all  of  these  are  given  ;*  but  there  appear 
3 with  the  Degree  of  German  Universities,  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  ; 18  with  Bachelor  of  Arts  ; 8 with  Master 
of  Arts ; 4 with  Bachelor  of  Engineering  ; 4 with 
Bachelor  of  Science;  4 with  Doctor  of  Science,  and  1 
with  Doctor  of  Laws. 

A considerable  number  of  those  who  did  not  take  the 
Diploma  of  Associate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
but  who  graduated  in  the  Royal  University  or  else- 
where, among  them  many  ladies,  are  not  on  this  list. 
Some  of  these,  ladies  were  medical  students  who  were 
attending  medical  classes  at  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons. They  may  number  about  two  or  three  per 
annum,  sometimes  only  one,  sometimes  none.  They 
had,  of  course,  to  pay  fees  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  in  addition  to  the  fees  which  they  had  already 
paid  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  These  are,  at 
the  College  of  Science,  £2  for  each  course  of  lectures, 
and  £5  for  a laboratory  course,  making  a total  for 
Inorganic  and  Organic  chemistry  of  from  £7  to  £9. 
They  must  clearly  therefore  have  derived  some  advan- 
tage, or  they  would  not  have  incurred  the  expense  of 
the  extra  fees.  Those  who  took  degrees  in  Arts  did  so 
with  Honours  in  Experimental  Science.  Bachelor  of 
Arts  Degree,  10  Honours,  7 in  Chemistry,  1 in  Physics. 
Master  of  Arts  Degree,  3 Honours,  2 in  Chemistry,  1 
in  Physics. 

Many  of  the  Honours  mentioned,  but  not  counted 
above,  have  been  obtained  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin 
and  the  Royal  University. 

Of  late  years  some  of  our  students  have  been  awarded 
1851 -Exhibition  Scholarships  for  having  shown  capacity 
for  pursuing  original  research  in  chemistry  or  physics. 
Some  students  who  have  acquired  their  scientific  instruc- 
tion in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  and  have  taken 
Honours  in  Science  at  the  Royal  University,  have  no 
doubt  been  reckoned  as  students  of  Alexandra  College, 
and  of  University  College,  Stephen’s  Green.  In  some 
eases  there  has  been  no  mention  made  of  their  having 
received  any  part  of  their  training  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Science. 

The  Number  of  Students  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  Awarded  Diplomas  in  the  Several  Faculties. 

Faculty  of  Engineering  ........ ........  77 

,,  Manufactures  64+ 

,,  Mining  34J 

,,  Physics  4 

,,  Agriculture  1 

,,  Natural  Science  1 

Total,  181 

To  1896  only. 

It  is  a very  instructive  fact  that  Associates  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  have  been  admitted  to  exami- 
nation, and  awarded  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
after  two  or  three  semesters’  attendance  (a  year  to 
eighteen  months),  at  continental  universities,  'because 
it  shows  that  the  education  given  in  the  Royal  'College 
of  Science  has  been  estimated  as  equivalent  to  that  given 
in  the  Universities  of  Tubingen  and  Zurich,  which  con- 
ferred the  degrees. 

The  work  of  this  college  has  also  been  recognised  at 
Cambridge  in  a similar  manner  by  admitting  one,  if  not 
two,  of  our  Associates  as  an  advanced  research  student 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after  two  years’  resi- 
dence. 

The  view  that  the  function  of  a University  is  limited, 
to  regulating  instruction  and  to  granting  degrees  has 
prevailed  in  England  and  Ireland  up  to  the  present 
time.  So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain  that  was 
never  -the  view  formerly  held  in  Scotland,  or  in 
Germany. 

Graduation  in  these  universities  was  formerly  merely 
an  incident  in  a young  man’s  education.  It  is  not  the 
sole  aim  and  object  of  such  education  ; it  is  merely  a 
step  upon  which  to  ascend  to  higher  studies,  or  in  some 
cases  to  acquire  a professional  qualification.  These 
higher  studies  and  a professional  Education  in.  science 


DOOCMKNTg, 

XLV. 


No  fewer  than  50  have  been  counted. 

t Inclusive  of  one  in  the  Faculty  of  Chemistry  existent  prior  to  the  establishing  of  a Faculty  of  Manufactures. 
I Some  of  those  followed  Mining  Chemistry,  others  became  Mining  Engineers. 
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are  exactly  what  the  Royal  College  of  Science  provides, 
and  should  continue  in  the  future  to  provide,  whether 
there  be  two  or  more  universities  in.  Ireland. 

It  is  necessary  that  every  facility  should  be  given 
and  inducements  offered  to  those  who  have  a desire  and 
show  a capacity  to  prosecute  scientific  investigations. 
The  prosecution  of  original  researches  in  chemistry 
has  been  and  is  at  present  carried  on,  as  already  indi- 
cated : 1st.  Largely  at  the  expense  of  the  Professor. 
2nd.  By  extraneous  aid,  consisting  of  money  grants 
from  the  British  Association.  3rd.  From  the  Govern- 
ment Grant  Fund  of  the  Royal  Society.  4th.  By 
aid  from  other  institutions  or  by  collaboration  with 
others  who  have  no  connection  with  the  college. 

Though  a most  important  part  of  the  college  work  it 
has  not  been  officially  recognised  as  such,  and  provision 
has  not  been  made  for  its  organisation.  The  college 
curriculum  has  been  so  arranged  for  some  time  past  as 
to  prevent,  in  a great  measure,  this  kind  of  work 
making  progress  except  during  the  vacations.  The 
students  also,  for  the  most  part,  are  unable  to  prosecute 
work  of  tins  nature  unless  they  attend  the  college  for  a 
fourth  or  fifth  year. 

Laboratories  exclusively  devoted  to  research  should 
be  provided  in  the  college.  Provision  should  be  made 
lor  the  payments  of  assistants  for  research. 


The  technische  Hochachule  of  Charlottenburv 
part  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  Tiiis  inJiL  * 
which  has  cost  £450,000,  stands  in  a somewhif S' T’ 
relation  to  the  University  of  Berlin  that  the  Scwfe 
Medicine  of  Trinity  College  (it  is  really  called  the  Sol!,  f 
of  Physic)  does  to  the  University  of  Dublin  Stud^f 
in  the  University  of  Berlin  proceed  to  the  building 
Oharlottenburg  to  attend  special  courses  of  laboraL! 
work  and  lectures,  chiefly  in  various  hmnnU01? 
Oh mto,  Ply*.  Ja  wiJT”. 

fessor  Beidler  "raj Jro-pV,*,”  Umtlito  s»T  phjL  „ 
a large  scale,  otherwise  engineering  in  its  diflteJ A 
Similarly. at  BdiJUir 

are  taught  in  a building  separated  from  the  class  pin 
of  the  older  Faculties  of  Art*  Law  and  Divinity 
1898-99  the  teelmi.ehe  Hoduohnlen  of  Pni.sk  hm  h™ 
empowered  by  the  State  to  center  Diploma,  fc 
neenng  and  on  the  remits  ot  a further  examinatioa  to 
confer  the  Degree  of  Doctor  in  Engineering  t0 
I append  a translation  of  a short  article  bv  Dr  P 
*2Z£  &*«-*»**»*»  - the  8th  of 


The  new  Degree  op  the  Prussian  Technical  Hiqh 


On  the  position  which  the  Royal  College  of  Science 
SHOULD  OCCUPY  IN  ANY  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 


Dr.  G.  Krause  in  the  “ Chemiker-Zeitung." 


8th  November,  1899 

„A‘.  , “"“"““t.  there  hu  opportunely  heM 

of^S?  t,,s  celebration 

. toll1  e*  HlS>*vS?l>o»l  of  Oharlottenburg  the 

rrght  of  conferring  a Diploma  in  Engineering  oi  ft. 
"i"1  ctammation,  and  after  a further  ertminatko 
™C^fel  t!fc  Degree  of  Doctor  in  Engineering.  The 
vef7  searemng  examination  in  granting  of  this  power  (as  also  the  circumstance  that  tfcr. 
tiZif  Hvinl  rmg  'Bra"d“es  ,of  present  a ^ctor  is  henceforth  to  be  styled  “ C “ ‘ 

searchef  ng,e  nf  TTn  °f  the  candidates’  own  re-  P™«Ple  of  the  greatest  significance,  fr"ch  as  the 
S^bjects l0ng  Cont  nued  sfcrife  between  the  Univ™  and  w 


The  higher  technical  education  in  Scotland  has  alwavs 
been  given  m the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
f’ow‘?  ^}elr  mvn  buildings.*  For  instance,  as  far  back 
m°re  7e1a-rs  ag0  tlie  conditions  laid  down 
for  candidates  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  D.Sc  in  the 
cf  Che“lst^  wcr«  that  they  should  have  gradu- 
ated B.i_c.,  and  after  a very  searching  examination  i 


— up  U1L-  louowmg  su ejects 
L Inorganic  and  Mineral  Chemistry. 

2.  Chemical  Physics. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry. 

4.  Technical  Chemistry. 

In  1883-84  this  list  was  modified  thus : 

1.  The  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Technology  of 

Liorgamc  Bodies,  including  Metallurgy  87 

2.  Organic  Chemistry. 

WMUSdTdeSyfiEngif -erjng-  in  ita  di£ferent  branches 
- ^ which  the  D.Sc.  degree 

could  be  obtained  by  examination.  ® 

sities  j fche  new,  ordinances  of  the  Univer- 

period  up  to  the  pTesre8ntPtimef  the  ?nly  iSjtutteM  what^vTf7  aHa  *>0°t?r  of^Engl^ 
m Ireland  recognised  by  the  University  of Td£Urvh  cappmg  of  the  chemist  in  tlie  cate- 

for  Science.  Degrees,  at  which  two  rears’  „„  Engineers  must  be  signalised  as  nothing  less 

deemed  equivalent  to  two  years  at  Edinburgh  are  £b»  as  siich  a ”°iut?  biunder,  and.  it  will  soon  be  recognised 
University  of  Dublin  and  the  Royal  CoS  s'S  tw?'  , altbough  Cliemistiy  stands  in  a very  near 
Dubhn,  with  the  Queen’s  Oolleg£ £ °oS-T®i  Sfi® ’-P  *>  the  teolmical  branches  of  Science  its 
Gaiway.  Attendance  at  Trinity  Coufge  if’not  ^3  ,and  its  faring  upon,  the  natural 

^ strictl7  speaking  no  VrlS  13  ,stl11  cJoser  and  more  intimate,  at  any  rate  it 

School  in  Trinity  College  the  only  school  of  EnfinpRrinS  eLmb?  Cl°Ser  than  18  warranted  by  designating  .the 
trinity  College  belong?  to  ?g  thL  nl  T*661'  We  can  scarcely  Believe"  that 
University  of  Dubhn,  and  so  far  as  I can  unde^t^  i.-ltin ™ ,was  awaited  with  such  great  expec- 


i ® .T*  , , signincance,  inasmuch  as  the 
long  continued  strife  between  the  University  and  her 
younger  sister  the  technical  High  School,  is  definitively 
concluded,  and  both  educational  institutions  will  hence- 
dkmftJ  3?7  fche  ,®ame,  Prlv>leges  and  with  equalised 
dignity.  In  practice,  however,  these  innovations  will 
probably  lead  to  a virtual  revolution  in  the  relative 
the  examinations  of  the  engineer  and  the 
nThev  ^°vernment  official  m charge  of  budd- 
ings, like  the  holder  of  a Diploma  in  Engineering,  will 
regaid  it  as  an  aspiration  to  be  gratified  to  proceed  to 
the  Degree  of  Doctor.  For  the  Chemist  the  relative 
l hiU,u  bo  aoi?OYhat. dilferent-  While  the  student  in 
the  department  of  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy  lias  hither- 
to terminated  his  career  with  the  Diploma  of  a chemist, 
t0  take  the  Diploma  of  an 
Ml™-  ,And„lf  ,he  then  desires  the  higher  degree, 
hia  VWl11  ha7°  1x3  un<lertake  and  recommence 

j .„  „n  “wf10"8’  a?!1  “ a Ohemist,  graduate  with  all 
w h J rlZ  ? aS  a B°cbor  of  Engineering.  This  some- 
what revolutionary  cannnur  nf  1 1™  toi. 


ftvam;!fo(.Pr0p°Se^i  311  . i^8  article  that  a govemm'ent 
examination  in  Chemistry  should  be  instituted. 


“^^miscry,  Otter  study  and  examinn+itor  111  vuemisury  sftould  be  instituted. 

See1 of  a A «»-.  -ay  arise  from  the  wide  separa- 

the  diploma  awarded  of  Science  with  rmrsned*  v.6  b?^dlnS8  in  which  the  different  studies  are 

best  of  my  recoil Ptofi^i  bmgen  anJd  Zurich).  To  the  and  “ls,tan£5’  °i  University  of  Gottingen, 

work  at  the  university  was?*/?!  tof_ei^hteen  months  Universitv°nf  ^ ^ Hoc]ls®[lule  of  Hanover,  and  of  the 
In  Prussia  there  ^ sufficient.  ?f  and  the  technische  Hochschule  of 

the  instruction  given  m the  Lc1WSV°TCTection  between  studies’ in  ^jotb^^vr  wh°  should  Pursuing  their 

the  un  i versifies, ^since  the  fo^??Ch\Hochschulen  and  ‘to  another  cannot  wander  from  one  tpwn 

tant  part  of  the  KlS  J 3nnfr  ha®  an  impor-  & w • Smce  -1892  the  Principal  Scottish. universi- 

P the  university  system  of  education.  F T*  «37®n  degrees  4 technical  subjects, 

Pr£r  40  1S62  Dr.  George  Wilson  oocumed  nu  ■ A8rioulbure  and  Engineering  Science.  ' 

WM  "abaequently  abolished;  Up‘£d  <*e  Cbair  of  Technical  Chemigtrv  in  H,  „ , .. 

nemistryin  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  " This  Chair 
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The  latter  is  sub-divided  into:  — 

(a)  Civil  Engineering. 

(b)  Chemical  and  Mining  Engineering 

(c)  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering 

W Naval  Architecture  and  Marine  Engineering 
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Glasgow  University. 

Degrees  in  Science.  Branches  of  Study. 

A.  In  Natural  Science. 

B.  In  Engineering  Science. 


The  following  note  gives  an  outline  of  the  branches 
of  study  m pure  and  applied  science  which  are  followed 
by  those  who  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 

University  op  Edinburgh. 

Outline  of  Subjects  for  Examination  for  Degrees  in 
L Pure  Science,  II.  Engineering,  III.  Public  Health 
IV.  Agriculture.  B.Sc.  Degree.  Two  examinations. 

I .—TUBE  SCIENCE. 

(o)  First  Science  Examination. 

(1)  Mathematics,  or  Biology  (i.e.  Botany  and 

Zoology). 

(2)  Natural  Philosophy 

(3)  Chemistry. 


(6)  Second  Science  Examination. 

The  Second  B.Sc.  Examination  is  on  a higher 
standard  in  any  three  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing subjects : — 

(1)  Mathematics. 

(2)  Natural  Philosophy. 

(3)  Astronomy 

(4)  Chemistry. 

(5)  Human  Anatomy,  including  Anthropology. 

(6)  Physiology,  including  Histology. 

(7)  Geology,  including  Mineralogy. 

(3)  Zoology,  including  Comparative  Anatomy. 

(9)  Botany,  including  Vegetable  Physiology. 

H.  ENGINEERING.  First  B.Sc.  Examination. 

(1)  Mathematics. 

(2)  Natural  Philosophy. 

(3)  Chemistry. 

Second  B.Sc.  Examination. 

(1)  (a)  Engineering. 

(1»)  Drawing. 

(2)  Natural  Philosophy. 

(6)  (a)  Engineering  Laboratory  Practice,  Mechani- 
cal or  Electrical. 

(6)  Electricity,  Pure  and  Applied. 

(c)  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

HI.  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

B.Sc.  Degree. 

First  B.Sc.  For  Graduates  in  Medicine  who  have 
worked  in  a Public  Health  Laboratory,  and 
attended  Courses  of  Physics  and  Geology. 

Subjects  of  Examination : — 

Laboratory  Work. 

Physics. 

• Geology. 

Medicine  in  its  Applications  to  Public  Health. 
Sanitation. 

Sanitary  Law. 

Vital  Statistics. 

IV.  AGRICULTURE.  First  B.Sc.  Examination. 

1 (a)  Mathematics,  or  (6)  Biology,  (i.e.,  Zoology 
and  Botany). 

2.  Natural  Philosophy. 

3.  Chemistry  (not  including  Practical  Chemistry). 

Final  B.Sc.  Examination : — . 

1.  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy;  .its  Scien- 

tific Practice. 

2.  Agricultural  Chemistry.  ■ • 

3.  Geology. 

4.  Veterinary  Hygiene. 

5.  Agricultural  Entomology. 

6.  Economic  Science  as  applied  to  Agriculture. 

7.  (6)  Experimental  Physics. 

Ja? Engineering.  '• ' 

8.  Engineering  Field  Work. 


A.  Natural  Science : — 

Group  I.  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 
„ H.  Experimental  Physics  and  Chemistry. 
>,  III.  Astronomy,  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
i>  IV.  Botany  and  Zoology, 

n.  y.  Physiology  & Vertebrate  Anatomy. 

Chemistry  is  a necessary  study  in  all  these  Groups. 

B.  In  Engineering  Science. 

(а)  Civil  Engineering. 

(б)  Chemical  and  Mining  Engineering. 

(c)  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

(d)  Naval  Architecture  and  Marine  Engineering. 
Chemistry  is  a necessary  study  in  all  these  alter- 
native courses. 


There  appear  to  be  very  vague  and  undecided  views 
prevalent  as  to  what  is  “ technical  education,”  though 
there  are  many  meanings  attached  to  the  phrase.  The 
higher  ‘ technical  education”  concerning  which  this 
Commission  is  making  enquiry  appears  to  me  to  be  that 
which  was  laid  down  in  Lord  Bosse’s  Commission  as  the 
function  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  that  is  to  say, 
it  was  to  provide  “ a thorough  training  in  those 
branches  of  Science  applicable  to  the  industrial  arts 
such  as  are  broadly  classed  as  Engineering,  Minina, 
and  Manufactures." 

Again  under  the  “ Technical  Instruction  Act  ” of  1889, 
™ term  Technical  Instruction  is  defined  as  follows 

.The  expression  technical  instruction  shall  mean  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  of  Science  and  Art  applicable  to 
industries  and  in  the  application  of  special  branches  of 
Science  and  Art  to  specific  industries  or  employments. 
It  should  not  include  teaching  the  practice  of  any  trade 
or  industry.” 

The  same  words  are  used  on  p.  14,  Section  30  of  the 
Apiculture  and  Technical  Instruction  (Ireland)  Act, 

Since  the  time  when  Lord  Rosse's  Commission  made 
its  report  two  great  professions  have  grown  up,  and 
received  recognition  by  the  State,  namely : —those  of 
the  engineer  and  the  chemist.  This  fact  is  now  recog- 
nised_  in  Germany  as  it  had  been  previously  in  Great 
Britain. 

Many  persons,  doubtless,  have  some  idea  of  what  the 
profession  of  a civil  engineer  is,  but  few,  I believe,  are 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  a consulting 
chemist.  From  my  own  professional  experience  I may 
sa7  he  advises  municipal  authorities  on  the  nature  and 
suitability  of  water  supply,  on  sanitary  matters  connected 
with  the  disposal  of  waste  materials,  the  fouling  of 
streams  and  rivers,  the  escape  of  noxious  fumes,  and  on 
the  adulteration  of  food  and  drugs.  He  advises  manu- 
facturers of  chemicals  of  all  kinds,  such  as  tar-products 
artificial  dyes,  explosives  and  such  pharmaceutical  pre- 
parations as  are  costly  in  their  production 

He  advises  also  sugar  refiners,  brewers,  distillers, 
paper-makers,  linen  and  cotton  bleachers,  dyers  and 
calico  printers.  He  controls  the  operations  of  large 
works.  He  is  the  guide  and  collaborateur  of 
the  civil  and  the  mechanical  engineer  in  all  large  and 
important  works.  He  performs  analyses  of  ores,  fuel 
raw  materials  of  all  kinds.  He  examines  finished  pro- 
ducts as  well  as  the  raw  materials  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industries,  also  in  metallurgical  operations  generally. 
He  advises  in  the  agricultural  industries  ae  to  the  value 
of  food  materials  and  food-produets,  the  composition  of 
soils  and  the  value  of  fertilizers.  The  analyses  made  are 
called  commercial  analyses  more  particularly  when  they 
form  the  basis  of  transactions  between  buyer  and  seller. 
In  legal  matters  he  gives  his  opinion  on  the  validity  of 
patents  and  tlie  drawing  up  of  specifications  ; sometimes 
his  evidence  is  required  in  courts  of  law  and  his  duty 
may  be  to  instruct  counsel  or  to  confer  with  them. 
There  is,  however,  a distinction  to  be  drawn  between  an 
analyst  and  a chemist.  The  analyst  may  discharge  his 
duty  according  to  an  established  and  recognised  routine 
or  according  to  official  regulations,  or  he  may  possess 
great  skill  in  executing  chemical  analyses  of  a varied 
character,  and  yet  have  but  little  knowledge  or  experi- 
; ence  . of  how  to  conduct ' elaborate  investigations, : to 
ascertain  facts  by  experimental  enquiries,  to  . arrange 
them  in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance,  and  from 
them  to  deduce  evidence  of  a satisfactory  nature',  and 
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Dooomemb  draw  conclusions.  Considerable  judgment,  wide  seien-  1869,  the  chief  scientific  adviser  to  the  Govern 
XLV.  ’ knowledge,  with  experience  in  such  work,  is  re-  from  the  time  of  Newton,  who  died  in  1727  »,  ? 

— ' quired,  and  such  can  very  rarely  be  obtained  except  by  Master  of  the  Mint.  The  hist  Mastor  of  the  Mint*3  the 
the  prosecution  of  research,  at  first  under  guidance  and  most  distinguished  chemist.  Dr.  Thomas  Graham  V 
subsequently  independently.  his  decease  the  Government  made  the  Chancellor  of  th 

No  important  research  can  be  originated  and  prose-  Exchequer  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  and  appointed 

cuted  independently  until  the  mind  has  been  built  up  a Deputy  Master  and  a Chemist  with  a staff  of  ^sustants 

to  inductive  reasoning,  and  to  special  knowledge  aided  There  are  large  staffs  of  chemists  in  the  Civil  Service 

by  experimental  skill.  In  one  establishment  there  may  appointed  to  discharge  duties  for  the  following  Govern- 

be  several  analysts,  but  only  one  chemist,  who  from  ment  Departments : — the  War  Office,  the  Local  Govern- 

the  analytical  data  furnished  under  his  direction,  con-  ment  Board,  and  the  Home  Office.  There  is  also  now  \ 

trols  the  manufacturing  operations.  The  relation  of  the  Government  Laboratory,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the 

chemist  to  the  analyst  in  such  cases  is  that  .of  the  principal  chemist,  with  a salary  of  £1,200,  rising  to 

engineer  or  architect  to  his  draughtsman.  It  is  only  £1,500  a year,  and  a largo  staff  of  chemists  and  analysts 

from  the  most  highly  trained  chemists  that  any  substan-  dealing  with  the  Inland  Revenue,  the  Custom  House 

tial  advance  in  manufactures  or  in  agriculture  can  be  kho  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Adulteration  of 

expected  to  proceed.  Such  a chemist  must  be  educated  Food  and  Drugs,  etc. 

on  the  broadest  possible  basis  of  scientific  knowledge,  These  officials  and  their  assistants  have  been  appointed 


engineer  or  architect  to  his  draughtsman.  It  is  only  £1,500  a year,  and  a largo  staff'  of  chemists  and  analysts 

from  the  most  highly  trained  chemists  that  any  substan-  dealing  with  tiro  Inland  Revenue,  the  Custom  House' 

tial  advance  in  manufactures  or  in  agriculture  can  be  tho  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Adulteration  of 
expected  to  proceed.  Such  a chemist  must  be  educated  Eood  and  Drugs,  etc. 

on  the  broadest  possible  basis  of  scientific  knowledge,  These  officials  and  their  assistants  have  been  appointed 
and  up  to  the  highest  University  standard.  His  educa-  on  better  terms,  and  are  better  paid  than  the  Professors 

tion  is  very  costly,  and  it  must  be  long-continued.  It  an(l  their  Assistants  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science 

can  hardly  be  said  to  be  ever  completed,  but  a course  and  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Ireland.  What  stronger 

of  six.  or  eight  years’  training  is  short  enough.  Prom  evidence  can  be  cited  or  more  just  conclusions  to  the 

three  to  five  of  these  years  should  bo  devoted  to  the  contrary  be  drawn  than  that  there  is  a powerful  influence 

study  of  methods  of  experimental  research.  A know-  acting  in  an  opposition  to  the  advancement  of  learnine 

ledge  of  French  and  German  is  not  only  very  desirable  Ireland?  The  educators  are  paid  less  than  those  who 
but  some  command  of  one  of  these  languages  is  essential,  have  been  their  pupils, 
since  about  three-fourths  of  the  scientific  literature  of 

the  world  is  written  in  some  other  language  than  

English.  It  is  also  desirable  to  be  able  to  cultivate 

intercourse  with  scientific  men  in  other  On  the  Reorganisation  of  tub  German  Universities 

countries.  Some  literary  ability  is  necessavv  for  Hip  a=  ov. ....  m _ „1MtTIE3 


, ,-v  uuercourse  wit.n  sciencinc  men  in  other  On  the  Reorganisation 
countries  Some  literary  ability  is  necessary  for  the  as  regards  the  Teach i 
writing  of  reports.  By  widely  diffusing  a knowledge  of 

the  elements  of  science  one  stone  of  the  foundation  of  a The  Gorman  Univcrsit 
good  general  education  may  be  laid  in  the  Intermediate  established  Faculties  : — 
Behoofs,  which  by  the  prosecution  later  on  of  more 
advanced  studies  may  prepare  the  way  for  a scientific  Theology. 

•education,  but  what  we  chiefly  require,  not  only  in  Law. 

Ireland,  but  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  a highly  trained  Medicine, 
and  educated  body  of  masters,  managers,  or  directors  of  Philosophy, 

technical  industries,  possessing  a knowledge  that  com- 
mands all  the  scientific  details  nf  t.lipir  n-nrlro  hut  rw-.t  The  Philosonllical  Fair 


.....  ... uc  inr.  vmuiA.f  UNIVERSITIES 

AS  REGARDS  THE  TEACHING  OF  TF.CHNICAL  SUBJECTS. 

The  Gorman  Universities  contained  the  following  old 
itablished  Faculties : — 

Theology. 

Law. 

Medicine. 

•Philosophy. 


uecnmcai  industries,  possessing  a knowledge  that  com- 
mands all  the  scientific  details  of  their  works,  but  not  The  Philosophical  Faculty  includes  various  branches 
necessarily  a knowledge  of  the  technical  'details.  A of  Pure  Science,  such  ns  Mathematics,  Physics  and 

■ scientihc  director,  whether  he  be  chemist  or  engineer,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Biology,  oto.  In  individual 

snouid  be  relieved  of  all  the  duties  attached  to  the  caaes  there  were  associated  with  these 


I i j ’ ,w“ewier  1,0  cnemial  or  engineer, 

should  be  relieved  of  all  the  duties  attached  to  the 
financial  affairs  of  a large  business. 

I have  had  a considerable  acquaintance  with  mmv'ora 
proprietors  and  directors  of  large  works  and  in*  the 
great  maioritv  of  mu*.  -M-i.  t caU  to  mind  they 


eer,  •>»,«ogy,  et 

the  cases  there  were  associated  with  thei 
Fine  Art  (Architecture). 

;era,  Mathematical  Natural  Scjenco. 


r — ...  ......  ui  large  worms,  ana  m the  r>i  i 

great  majority  of  cases  which  I can  call  to  mind  they  ft 

have  had  a University  education  such  as  is  given  in  tt“;  Sr 

Scotland  and  in  Germany,  and  such  as  is  provided  in  the  ^nivuriilty 
Royal  Colleges  of  Science  in  London  and  Dublin,  in 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  in  King’s  College  and  Uni-  11 

To^7  £0llfg<V  TL<i?idoJn’  > tbe  Cifcy  and  Guilds  of  Civil  I 

London  Central  Institute,  but  I cannot  say  that  within  Media 

my  recoHection  a single  one  came  from  an  English  Naval 

municipal  technical  school,  or  received  his  entire  profes-  Ohemit 

S JdUC^0n  at  T 0f  the.  tecbnic!l1  schools  Of  Mining 

P T n&J  -b?  blit  personally  I Forest 

know  of  none.  Certainly-  the  great  majority  of  the  Militai 

successful  men  I refer  to  have  received  such  an  educa- 


Pkced  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  older  Faculties 
o the  following,  which  form  the  technical  branch  of  the 
niversity : — 

The  Group  of  Technical  Faculties. 

Civil  Engineering. 

Mechanical  Engineering. 

Naval  Architecture  and  Sliip-building. 

Chemistry  and  Metallurgy. 

Mining. 

Forestry  and  Agriculture. 

Military  Science. 


x ^ uo_nave  receivea  such  an  educa- 

JE vj oocpie,  » .psci.1  position 


t » ■>  muusiry,  wno  was  educated  in  “Jtween  abstract  science  and  the  technical  armlication 

« = as  t&sr  - - — - * *« 

tfef W*  there  have  been>  no  doubt,  a few  excep-  of  Umversity  of  Berlin  in  1899  there  were  courses 
T6re  ?cen  of_  enormous  energy  and  busi-  1 p"1.*?11  »ven  b7  twenty-nine  Professors  of  Chemis- 
usf  n+iltSh,  eilther  educa*ed  themselves  or  made  J’rljafc  Docenten,  anrl  Assistants,  and  of  these 
powe,r8  “^  scientific  knowledge  of  23?*?  fourteen  were  on  technical  chemistry.  The 
persons  whom  they  were  shrewd  enough  to  employ.  following  are  particulars  of  the  courses  :• 

,Jn  technical  problem*  are  nothing  more  or  less 

than  highly  specialised  scientific  problems',  the  Professor^  v.n,*  Subieot  of  Im™ 


,Jn  *$«*•  t^nical  problems  are  nothing  more  If  les , 

SCienPfic  the  solutions 

Jo^oZv  a ft  * ected'  ■ ^plicated  and  circumscribed  by 
economic  and  commercial  considerations.  " 

Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Rnvd  rv,iiD„„  * 
Science,  Dublin,  has  been  recognised  for  the  last  thirhr 
years  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  forSie 
by  universities  m Germany,  and  seeine  that  l 
nische  Hochschulen  Pr&i,  LTSfce » $5 
granted  equal  powers  with  the  universities  T * 
opinion  that  the  Royal  College  nf  fvSf8’ 
should  be  incorporated  with  or°affilkted  to™  Dublln. 
.iied  „ re-oonotitoted  te.ehbs“S‘Si°  Staffi 

In  reference  to  the  statement  that  , 

developed  within  the  last  thirty  yeare  kt^  a tFy  ha5 
profession,  I may  »enBop  it"p 


Profesaor’a  Name.  Bubject  of  lectures  or  Laboratory 

. Course. 

1.  Beusert.  Introduction  to  General  .Chemis- 

try. 

■»'  Mcyerhoffer  Theory  of  Chemical  equivalents. 

1 • History  of  Chemistiy  and  Technical 

4.  MmelmM.  SteS™hSstiy. 

• Jjandolt.  Inorganic  Experimental  Chemistry, 

. Physical  Chemistry,  Practical. 

Jrumer-  Inorganic  Experimental  Chemistry, 

7 Organic  Chemistry. 

• cwsvV-  Chemistry  of  the  Metals.  Practi- 

8.  Fischer.  Organic.  Experimental  Chemistry. 

«.  Mebermann.  Organic  Chemistry.  Laboratory 

Work. 


•Unsere  Hoohsehulen  und  die  Anf^ra^..  , 1 Work, 

rrol....-,  Ith  *4.  Berlin,  18SS.  ™*»  J.hrh.nd.rU,  A,  filcdleri  ^ ^ 
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10.  Gabriel.  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis.  Gas 
Analysis.  Synthetical  Methods 
of  Organic  Chemistry.  Labora- 
tory Work. 


11.  Eosenheim. 


12.  Schneider. 

13.  Biedermann. 


Quantitative  Analysis.  The  Con- 
stitution of  inorganic  Com- 
pounds. Inorganic  Laboratory 
Practice.  Exercises  in  Volu- 
metric and  Gas  Analysis. 

Determination  of  Atomic  weights. 

Elements  of  Technical  Chemistry. 
Coal-tar. 


14.  Windisch.  Chemical  Technology  of  Agricul- 
tural Industries.  Chemistry 
of  Foods. 


15.  Hay  duck.  Chemistry  of  Fermentation. 

16.  Wold.  Chemistry  of  the  Carbohydrates. 

17.  W.  Traube.  The  Alkaloids. 


18.  V.  Buchka. 

19.  Thoms. 


20.  Emmerling. 

21.  Tiemann. 

22.  Wichclhaus. 

23.  Jacobsen. 

24.  Harries. 

25.  John. 

26.  Pringslieim. 

27.  Van  i’Hoff. 

28.  Seholten 

29.  H.  Traube. 


Chemistry  of  Foods. 

The  outlines  of  Food  Chemistry. 
Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 
The  Analysis  of  L'rine.  Forensic 
or  Legal  Chemistry,  and  the 
Analysis  of  Food  and  Drugs. 

Food  Analysis. 

Chemistry  of  essential  oils  and 
odoriferous  principles  of  plants. 

Chemical  Technology. 

Questions  of  the  day  in  Chemistry. 

Chemistry  of  the  Hydro-aromatic 
compounds  and  Terpenes. 

Thermo-chemistry.  P h y s i c'al 
Chemistry  (Practical). 

Introduction  to  Physical  Chemis- 
try. Physics  of  the  Sun. 

Physical  Chemistry. 

Physiological  and  Technical 
Chemistry. 

Mineral  Chemistry. 
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(2.) 

Memorial  of  the  Teachers’  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (Dublin  and  Central  Irish  Branch) 
with  reference  to  the  proposed  new  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland. 


Teachers’  Gram  op  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
(Dublin  and  Central  Irish  Branch.) 

To  the  Eight  Hon.  Gerald  Balfour, 

Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Sm, 

The  Dublin  and  Central  Irish  Branch  of  the 
Teachers’  Guild  beg  to  submit  this  Memorial  to  you, 
praying  that  the  proposed  new  Eoyal  College  of  Science 
for  Ireland  may  be  built  without  further  delay. 

As  we  are  informed  that  a Committee  appointed  by 
the  Government  have  already  unanimously  reported  in 
favour  of  a new-  site  and  new  buildings,,  there  is  no 
need  to  prove  their  necessity,  but  the  Teachers’  Guild 
beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  points,  show- 
ing that  the  matter  is  one  of  urgency : — 

I.  At  the  present  time  there  are  112  day  students 

in  the  College,  viz. : — 32  associates  taking  a 
three  years’  course,  and  80  non-associates 
talcing  one  or  more  subjects,  some  of  whom 
have  been  working  at  the  College  all  day  for 
many  months.  Of  the  32  associates  only  one- 
thira  are  Government  or  non-paying  students, 
most  of  whom  come  from  England  ; all  the 
other  students  are  drawn  exclusively  from  this 
country  ; whereas,  in  the  London  College  of 
Science,  in  the  session  1895-6,  out  of  a total  of 
309  there  were  181  Government  or  non-paying 
students,  and  only  128  as  compared  with  102  in 
the  Dublin  College  were  private  students  pay- 
ing fees.  The  number  of  lady  students  averages 
only  between  12  and  20,  and  is  very  small, 
owing  bo  tlie  extremely  unsatisfactory  conditions 
under  which  they  must  work  ; a growing  num- 
ber would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
College,  but  it  cannot  be  increased  until  larger 
premises  are  secured,  while  at  the  present 
time  there  is  no  other  science  building  in 
Dublin  where  ladies  can  do  practical  work. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  also  Even- 
ing Voluntary  Courses  which,  but  for  want  of 
accommodation,  might  be  largely  increased  and 
extended,  while  other  suggestions  for  drawing 
more  students  and  enlarging  the  scope  of  the 
work  at  the  College  remain  in  abeyance. 

II.  The  present  _ College  has  extended  itself  to  its 
furthest  limit,  and  is  now  overcrowded.  No- 
where is  there  sufficient  room,  from  the  top 

• storey,  where  a Senior  Wrangler  teaches 


Mathematics  in  an  attic  originally  meant  for  a 
bedroom,  to  the  underground  basements,  where 
the  Professor  of  Engineering  presides  over  a 
cellar  of  which  the  ceiling  can  be  touched  with 
the  outstretched  hand.  Most  parts  are  crowded 
with  necessary  apparatus  which,  for  wont  of 
space,  cannot  be  properly  used  or  displayed. 
In  others  the  lighting  is  so  bad  that  not  even- 
with  the  aid  of  artificial  light  can  the  models  or 
specimens  be  adequately  seen.  In  not  a single- 
department  is  there  enough  room  for  all  the- 
students  to  do  the  necessary  practical  work  ; in 
consequence,  they  must  often  be  content  with 
makeshift  arrangements,  to  the  detriment  of  the  - 
teaching.  This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  no  single  instajice  has  a Professor’s 
assistant  a private  room,  and  in  some  cases 
his  table  or  desk  is  placed  in  a passage.  The 
building,  too,  by  .its  nature,  is  ill  adapted  for 
delicate  experiments ; and  lastly,  in  some 
instances,  a Professor’s  department  is  so  divided 
that  he  cannot  pass  from  one  division  to 
another  without  trespassing  upon  the  room  of  a 
colleague  and  interrupting  his  teaching. 

III.  The  Teachers’  Guild  would  beg  to  protest 
against  the  proposal  for  a new  College  of 
Science  being  confused  with  the  demand  for  a 
College  of  Technical  Instruction.  The  figures 
given  above  show  that  there  is  in  Ireland  a 
demand  for  a purely  Scientific  College  where 
the  various  branches  of  Natural  Science  may  be- 
taught  and  studied  for  themselves  alone. 
Especially  is  this  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
Agriculture,  and  a fatal  mistake  would  be 
made  if  the  study  of  Science  were  made  sub- 
sidiary to,  or  confused  with  that  of  Technical 
Education. 

The  Teachers’  Guild,  therefore,  believing  that  the 
need  for  a new  Eoyal  College  of  Science  is  immediate  and 
urgent,  would  respectfully  beg  to  submit  that  further 
steps  should  be  taken  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to 
proceed  with  its  erection.  * 

H.  King  smell  Moore,  m.a.  (Chairman). 

Principal  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  Train- 
ing College. 

J.  Thompson,  m.a.,  High  School,  1 

E.  Webb,  Alexandra  School,  / °n‘  ecs‘ 

May  18th,  1898. 
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Letteh  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Irish  Times,  dated  November  25th,  1892. 


Science  and  Art  Department. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  TIMES. 

Sir, 

A paragraph  appeared  in  “ Notes  of  the  Day  ” in 
your  issue  of  yesterday,  24th  November,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  University  of  Dublin  lias,  of  course, 
been  always  provided  with  a very  perfect  course  of 
instruction  in  physics,  but  that  “ outside  this  University 
there  has,  however,  been  no  teaching  of  physics  in  a 
medical  school,  and,  consequently,  the  Dublin  students 
of  the  Royal  University  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  their  course.” 

As  this  matter  is  a quotation  from  the  Medical  Press, 
I trust  you  will  he  so  good  as  to  allow  me  to  make  the 
following  statement,  and  accord  it  prominence  in  your 
next  impression : — 

The  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  is  recognised 
by  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  London,  is  recognised 
by  the  University  of  London— that  is  to  say,  certificates 
of  attendance  in  the  subjects  of  physics,  chemistry, 


biology , and  geology  »r»  accepted  from  candidate.  !„ 
degrees  m medicine  and  sanitary  science.  1 

Though  it  is  quite  correct  that  the  Royal  College  nf 
Science,  Dublin,  lias,  by  its  ordinary  courses  of  irJl! 
tion,  met  the  requirements  of  some  of  those  who  & 
taken  degrees  with  honours  in  the  Royal  Universif? 
this  has  not  arisen  from  students  being  compelled  hi 
resort  to  this  College,  since  they  have  be^en  equally^ 
to  go  to  classes  in  the  University  of  Dublin  or  a. 
pomted  out  to-day  by  the  Very  Rev.  Monsignor ’MoIIot 
to  the  Catholic  Umvcrsity  School  of  Medicine.  More 
over,  not  a few  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
higher  scientific  education  given  in  this  College  are 
graduates  either  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  of  -he 
Royal  University,  or  elsewhere,  and  it  would,  therefore 
appear  to  be  a matter  of  choice  that  they  come  here  and 
not  by  any  means  a matter  of  necessity.  ’ 


J.  P.  O’Reilly,  Sec. 
Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland, 
Stephen’s-green,  Dublin. 

25th  Nov.,  1892. 


Note  with  reference  to  the  Teaching  Staff  in  the  Tech.xische  Hochschule  nt  Beklin. 


Berlin  Technische  Hochschule. 
Six  fully  qualified  Professors. 

(1)  Organic  Chemistry. 

(2)  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

(3)  Chemical  Technology. 

(4)  Metallurgy. 

(5)  Electro-chemistry. 

(6)  Photo-chemistry. 


'(1)  Chemistry  of  food  stuffs.  Analysis  and  bacterio- 
a8?’  “clu,a>ng  annual  foods,  bread,  milk,  butter 

(2)  Agucultural  Chemical  Technology.  (Grain,  starch 

sugar,  and  the  fermentation  industries).  ’ 

(3)  technology  of  oils,  fats,  and  hydrocarbon  oils 
Petroleum,  &c.,  Investigations  of, 

(4)  Designing  of  Chemical  Works  and  Plant.  (Chemi- 

cal Engineering.)  ' 

® Architectural  Chemical  Technology 
(6)  Physical  Chemistry,  Thermo-chemistry,  &0. 


Twelve  Privat-docontcn. 

11)  Electro-metallurgy. 

2)  Chemistry  of  Pood  .Stuffs. 

3)  Ceramics. 

4)  Chemistry  of  the  Growth  of  Plants. 

5)  Investigations  of  oils,  fats,  naphtha. 

6)  Technology  of  proteids  and  albumenoids. 

7)  Repetition  of  Organic  Chemistry, 
o)  Plastic  Mortar  and  Cements. 

Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis. 

(10)  Goal  Tar  Dyes. 

(11)  Terplins  and  Camphors. 

(12)  Modem  Synthetic  Drugs. 

The  Numiier  of  Professors  and  Students,  and 
tants  and  Students. 

. 1885  1890  1895 

Professors  ...  4 5 r 

Lecturers  ...  2 1 1 

Privat  Docenten  14 

Assistants  ...  4 g g . 

Students  ...  64  81  105> 
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XLVI, 

Documents  put  in  by  the  Rev.  William  Delany,  S.J.,  LL.D.,  President, 
University  College,  Dublin. 

(See  the  evidence  of  Rev.  Dr.  Delany,  p.  359). 


Documents, 

XLVI. 


C 1-  ) 

List  of  the  Staff  (1901-2)  of  University  College,  Dublin*. 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN. 


Staff,  1901-2. 

President:  Rev.  William  Delany,  s.j.,  ll.d. 

Vice-President  and  Bean  of  Discipline:  Rev.  Joseph  Wrafter. 
lecturer  in  Bcligion:  Rev.  Peter  Finlay,  s.j. 

Council: 

Professor  J.  W.  Bacon,  Professor  John  A.  M'Clelland, 

„ Edouard  Cadic,  „ H.  C.  M'Weeney, 

„ Rev.  Joseph  Darlington,  „ William  Magennis. 

The  Government  of  the  College,  although  technically  vested  in  the  President  alone,  is  carried  on  entirely  by 
-the  President  a,nd  Council,  all  the  business  of  the  College  being  submitted  to  the  Council  and  carried  out 
according  to  their  decisions.  The  lecture  fees  are  all  received  by  the  Bursar,  who  is  a layman,  and  are 
accounted  for  by  him  to  the  Council  at  their  fortnightly  meetings,  and  all  orders  for  disbursements  are  made 
at  the  same  meetings  ; any  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditure  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  be  distributed  pro 
rata  amongst  the  Professors.  The  President,  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Lecturer  in  Religion  receive  no 
salaries. 

Ofthe  seven  members  of  the  Council  only  two — the  President  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Darlington — are 
clergymen ; the  other  five  are  laymen,  and  Professor  M'Clelland  is  a Protestant.  Of  the  twenty  Professors 
and  permanent  Tutors  five  are  clergymen,  fifteen  are  laymen. 

Of  181  students  on  the  register,  163  are  Catholics,  12  Protestants,  4 Jews,  1 Methodist,  and  1 Presbyterian. 
Of  the  181,  18  are  women  students. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  TEACHING  STAFF,  1901-2. 
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( 3.  ) 


Lecture  List  of  the  University  College,  Dublin,  for  the  Session  1901-2. 


Dopombbts, 

xlvi; 


Matriculation. 


- 

10  AM. 

U AM. 

12  o’clock. 

1 p-ir. 

Monday, 

Latin. 

Mathematics. 

Physios. 

Tuesday, 

French,  Greek. 

Latin. 

English. 

Wednesday,  ... 

Latin. 

Mathematics. 

Religion.® 

Thursday, 

French,  Greek. 

English. 

Mathematics. 

Friday. 

Latin. 

Mathematics. 

Physios. 

Saturday,  ... 

Frenoh,  Greek. 

English. 

— 

— 

First  Arts. 

Monday, 

English. 

Physics. 

Mathematics. 

Tuesday,  ... 

French,  Greek. 

Mathematics. 

Latin. 

Wednesday, 

English. 

Physics. 

Religion.” 



Thursday, 

French,  Greek. 

Mathematics. 

Latin. 

Friday, 

Frenoh,  Greek. 

Physics. 

Latin. 



Saturday, 

English. 

Mathematics. 

— 

— 

Second  Arts. 

Monday, 

Logic.  Experimental  Physics 

Tuesday,  

iSn^^peStaentnl  Physics 

French. 

Religion." 

ours,  Italian. 

Wednesday, 

Mathematic*.  History,  German 

Logie,  Greek,  Experimental 

— 

— 

Thursday, 

Latin,  Experimental  Physios. 

French. 

Mathematical  Physics. 

— 

Friday, 

■SSHH*  I“"“- 

Logic,  Experimental  Physics 
(Pass),  Greek,  German. 
French. 

English. 

French  Literature. 

Mathematical  Physics. 

— 

First  Medical  and  Second  Arts. 


Monday,  ... 

Mathematics. 

Physios. 

Biology. 

Zoology. 

Tuesday, 

Latin. 

Chemistry. 

Religion.” 

Biology. 

Wednesday,  ... 

Mathematics. 

Physics. 

Practical 

Work. 

Thursday,  ... 

Latin. 

Chemistry. 

Practical 

Work. 

Friday  .. 

Mathematics. 

Physics. 

Biology. 

Zoology. 

Saturday, 

Latin. 

Chemistry. 

Biology. 

— 

B.A.  and  M.A. 


Monday, 

Experimental  Physics. 

— 

French. 

Irish. 

Tuesday, 

Mathematics,  Italian. 

Mental  Science,  Mathematical 
Physios,  German. 

Religion.” 

French  (UA) 

Wednesday,  ... 

Experimental  Physios. 

— 

German  Literature. 

Friday,  ... 

Experimental  Physics,  Italian.  I 

— 

— 

■ — 

Saturday,  .. 

Mathematics,  French. 

English,  MathematioalPhysicaj 

Mental  Science,  Irish, 

“ 

8 For  Catholic  students  only. 
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XL  VII. 

Document  put  in  l>y  E.  J.  M'Weeney,  Esq.,  ID.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology,  Catholic  University  School  of  Medicine,  Dublin. 

List  of  Papers  by  Professor  M-Weeney,  M.D. 

(See  the  evidence  of  Professor  M'Weeney,  p.  566.) 


Documents, 

XLVII. 


On  a method  of  preparing  Schizomycetes,  Saccharomy- 
cctes  and  Hypbomycetes  as  museum  specimens.  (Sci 
Proc.  R.  Dublin  Soc.,  Yol.  VII.) 

Description  of  a Rhinolith.  (Trans.  R.  Academy  Med. 
Irel.  1889.) 

Preliminary  communication  on  the  Bacteria  of  Edible 
Mussels.  (Brit.  Med.  Jl.,  1890.) 

Results  of  the  Bacteriological  Examination  of  Drink- 
ing-Water, with  special  reference  to  the  Dublin  supply. 
(Trans.  Internat.  Cong.  Hyg.  and  Demogr.,  1891.) 

On  the  histology  of  tissues  treated  with  Koch’s  Tuber- 
culin. (Trans.  R.  Acad.  Med.  Irel.,  1891.) 

Remarks  on  the  Aetiology  of  Typhoid  Eever.  (Jl. 
State  Med.,  1892.) 

Demonstration  of  the  Typhoid  Bacillus  in  Drinking 
Water  by  the  method  of  Parietti.  (Brit.  Med.  Jl., 

1894. ) 

Observations  on  Plroma  Betae,  a Fungus  that  injures 
Mangels.  (Jl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  Engl.  1895.) 

Observations  on  the  Peziza-disease  of  the  Potato  (pub- 
lished as  a pamphlet  by  the  Bd.  of  Nat.  Educ.  in  Irel. 

1895. ) 

On  a case  of  Sarcoma  of  the  female  Urethra.  (Trans. 
R.  Ac.  Med.  Irel.  1895.) 

On  the  histology  of  Epithelioma  of  the  Cervix  Uteri. 

(ib.) 

On  Kidney  Tumours  derived  from  Supra-renal 
“Rests.”  (ib.) 


On  Septico-pyaemia  originating  in  acute  suppurative 
Arthritis."  (ib'.) 

The  Histology  and  Bacteriology  of  a case  of  Multiple 
Abscess  of  the  Liver,  associated  with  Carcinoma  and 
Gall-stones,  (ib.  1899.) 

On  a case  of  Ulcerative  Endocarditis  due  to  the 
Pneumococcus  of  Fraenkel,  and  consecutive  to  so-called 
Ether-pneumonia,  (ib.  1899.) 

Note  on  the  agglutinability  of  different  strains  of 
the  Typhoid  Bacillus,  (ib.  1899.) 

( On^Rujiture  of  the  apparently  healthy  Oesophagus. 

Bacillus  aerogenes  capsulatus.  (ib.) 

On  the  nake'd  eye  and  microscopic  Anatomy  of  a case 
of  Tubercular  Pericarditis,  (ib.  1901.) 

On  the  prevalence  and  character  of  Tubercular 
Lesions  amongst  Irish  Dairy  Cattle,  (ib.) 

On  the  r61e  of  the  Protozoa  in  the  Causation  of 
Disease  (Presidential  Address  to  the  Pathological  Sec- 
tion of  the  R.  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland,  Nov.. 
1901). 

Dr.  M’Weeney  is  also  translator  and  part-author  of 
a work  on  Chemical  and  Microscopical  Methods  of 
Clinical  Diagnosis,  published  by  Longmans,  in  1898, 
and  which  has  been  placed  on  the  list  of  works  recom- 
mended to  those  attending  post-graduate  summer  courses 
at  Cambridge  University. 


XL  VIII.  Documents, 

XLVIII. 

Document  put  in  by  Miss  Mary  Hayden,  M.A.,  representative  appointed  to  give 
evidence  on  behalf  of  St.  Mary’s  University  College,  Dublin. 


List  of  Distinctions  gained  by  Students  of  St.  Mary’s  University  College,  Dublin. 


(See  the  evidence  of  Miss  Hatden,  p.  358.)- 


(1) 


SPECIAL  DISTINCTIONS. 


1887.  Dr.  Hutchinson  Stewart  Scholarship  in 

Arts, • 

1892.  Studentship  in  Modern  Literature, 

1895.  Junior  Fellowship  in  English, 

1895.  Junior  Fellowship  in  Modern  Languages, 
1895.  First  Class  Scholarship  in  Modern  Litera- 
ture,   

1897.  Second  Class  Scholarship  in  Modern  Litera- 

ture, . . . • • 

1898.  First  Class  Scholarship  in  Ancient  Classics, 

1899.  First  Class  Scholarship  in  Modern  Litera- 

ture,   

1900.  Dr.  Hutchinson  Stewart  Scholarship  in 

Arts, 


Mary  A.  White  (Sch.) 

Katherine  Murphy,  sr.A. 

Mary  T.  Hayden,  m.a. 

Katherine  Murphy,  si.  A.  (Student) 

Mary  A.  Barniville 

Johanna  Sheehy 
Gladys  Norman-Davis 

Mary  Byrne 

Mary  Byrne  (Sch.). 


1886.  Pass  without  Honours,  . 

1887.  Pass  without  Honours,  . 
1887.  Honours, 

1889.  Pass  without  Honours,  . 


(2.) 

MATRICULATION. 

No.  of  .... 

Candidates. 

4 Gertrude  Cahill,-  Mary  J.  M'Grath,  Agnes  O’Sullivan, 
Katherine  Roche 

. . 1 Elizabeth  Doyle  . . ' _ 

3 Katherine  Brady,  Katherine  Murphy,  Gertrude  Rice 
, — No  Candidate 

4 D 
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Honours,  .......  7 


Pass  without  Honours,. . 
Pass  without  Honours,  . 
Honours, 

Pass  without  Honours,  . 
Honours, 

Pass  without  Honours,  . 
Honours,  . . „ 


1892. 

1893. 

1895. 

1894. 

1894. 

1895. 

1895.  Honours', 


Pass  without  Honours,  . 


1895. 

1895. 

1896. 


1896.  Honours, 


Exhibition  (2nd  Class), 
First  Class  Scholarship  in 
Pass  without  Honours, 


1896. 

1897. 
1897. 

1897. 

1898. 


Exhibition  (2nd  Class), 
Pass  without  Honours, 
Honours, 

Exhibition  (2nd  Class), 
Pass  without  Honours, 
Honours, 


Pass  without  Honours, 
Honours,  . . « 

Exhibitions  (1st  Class),  . 
Exhibitions  (2nd  Class), 
Pass  without  Honours,  . 


1900. 

1900. 


1888.  Pass  without  Honours, 
1888.  Honours, 

1890.  Pass  without  Honours, 

1890.  Honours, 

1891.  Pass  without  Honours, 

1892.  Pass  without  Honours, 
1892.  Honours, 

1892.  Exhibition  (2nd  Class), 

1893.  Pass  without  Honours, 

1893.  Honours, 

1894.  Pass  without  Honours, 

1894.  Honours, 

1895.  Pass  without  Honours,  . 


Honours, 

Pass  without  Honours,  , 
Honours, 

Exhibitions  (2nd  Class), 
Pass  without  Honours, 


Honours, 

Exhibitions  (2nd  Class), 
Second  Class  Scholarship  in 
ture,  .... 
Pass  without  Honours, 
Honours, 


Emma  Bailey,  Mary  Boardman,  Mary  Fogartv 

Hickey,  Eileen  Kingston,  Johannah  Slatterv  A T, 
Sunderman 
Harriet  Young 
Clara  Byrne 

Rose  Henry,  Mary  J ane  Maguire,  May  Walsh 
No  Candidate 

Katherine- Du  f!y,  Esther  Whelan 

Beatrice  Murray,  Mary  O’Shea 

Barbara  Bell,  Mary  J.  Brennan,  Margaret  Byrne  MW 

' Malone  ’ y 

Isabel  Ahern,  Bride  Cowhy,  Katherine  Doyle,  Fratu*. 

Doyle,  Mary  Guilfoyle,  Rose  Tyrrell 
Katherine  Begley,  Caroline  Murray,  Katherine  OuigW 
Una  FottreH,  E.  Kelly,  M.  M’Alinden,  Mary  g£7 
Lilian  Murphy  ® • 

Mary  Bamiville,  Jeanie  Headen,  Julia  Hooper.  Kath 
leen  O'Byrne,  Kate  O’Neill.  P ’ 

Mary  Anne  Bamiville 
Mary  Anne  Bamiville 

Kathleen  Clancy,  Alice  Ellis,  M.  J.  Hand,  Katherine 
Kelly,  Teresa  Stone 

Maud  N.  Davis  Agnes  O'Farrelly,  Lucy  Po.di 
Johannah  Slieehy 
Maud  Norman  Davis 
Bridget  Codd,  Kathleen  Sullivan 
Gladys  N.  Davis,  Mary  D.  O’Kennedy,  Monica  Nolan 
Gladys  Norman  Davis  • 

Mabel  Pye 

Mary  Byrne,  Margaret  Garahan,  Elizabeth  Lyons 
Josephine  Sullivan 

Elizabeth  Boardman,  Helena  Butler,  Mary  Monahan. 

M.Mulvihill,  Kathleen  Slane 
Rose  Nolan-FeiTal] , Eileen  O’Byrne,  Mary  Agnes  Ryan, 
Cecilia  Ryan,  Mary  Kelly 
Cecilia  Ryan 

Eileen  O’Byrne,  Mary  Agnes  Ryan 
Ellen  Garahan,  Isabel  Garahan,  Susanna  Hayden, 
Mary  M’Swiney,  Julia  O'Connor 
Bridget  Doheny,  May  Kettle,  Agnes  Pye 


Exhibitions  (2nd  Class),  . . . . 1 

. First  Class  Scholarship  in  Ancient  Classics,'  — 
Pass  without  Honours,  . 

Honours, 

Exhibitions  (2nd  Class),  .... 
First  Class  Scholarship  in  Modem  Literature] 
Pass  without  Honours,  . 

Honours, 

Exhibitions  (1st  Class), 

Exhibitions  (2nd  Class), 


(3.) 

FIRST  UNIVERSITY. 

No.  of 
Candida  toe. 

- 1 Katherine  Roche 
1 Katherine  Murphy 


x xvawierme  jnurpiiy 
2 Emma  Bailey,  Eileen  Kingston 
2 May  J.  Fogarty,  Annie  Stone 


Esther 


Modem  Litera- 


Angela  Bolger 
— No  Candidate 
1 Mary  J.  Muguiro 
1 Mary  J.  Maguire 

1 Margaret  Fallon 

2 Katherine  Duffy,  Millie  Gibney 

2 Beatrice  Murray,  Ellen  Roche 

3 Barbara  Bell,  Mary  Josephine  Brennan, 

Whelan 

7 Katherine  Begley,  Frances  Doyle,  Kate  Doyle,  Bride 

Cowhy,  Frances  Gannon,  Mary  Guilfoyle,  Mary 
_ Malone 

1 Katherine  Quigley 

1 Lilian  Murphy 

5 Mary  Bamiville  (Sch.),  Una  Fottrell,  Jeanie  Headen, 
Julia  Hooper,  Kathleen  O’Byrne 

2 Mary  Bamiville  (Sch.),  Kathleen  O’Byrne 

8 Agnes  O’Farrelly,  M.  J.  Hand,  Kate  Kelly,  M. 

M'Alinden,  Teresa  Magner,  Lucy  Powell,  Teresa 
Stone,  B.  O’Sullivan 

3 Maud  Norman-Davis,  Alice  Ellis,  Johanna  Sheehy 
2 Maud  Norman-Davis 

--  Johanna  Sheehy 
1 M onica  Nolan 

5 Bridget  Codd,  Gladys  Norman-Davis,  May  O’Kennedy, 
Mary  O’Loughlin,  Kathleen  Sullivan 
Gladys  Norman-Davis 
Gladys  Nonnan-Davis 
None 

Mary  Byrne,  Mabel  Pye 
Mary  Byrne,  Mabel  Pye 
Mary  Byrne  „ r , , . 

Elizabeth  Boardman,  Mary  Monahan,  Kathleen  Slane 
Rose  Nolan-Ferrall,  Eileen  0'iByrne,  Cecilia  Ryanr 
Mary  Agnes  Ryan,  Josephine  Sullivan 
Cecilia  Ryan 

Eileen  O’Byrne,  Mary  Agnes  Ryan 
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(4.) 

SECOND  UNIVERSITY. 


.looo.  Pass  without  Honours,. . 

1887.  Pass  without  Honours, 

1887.  Honours,  . . 

1887.  Exhibition  (2nd  Class), 

1887.  Dr.  Hutchinson'  Stewart  S< 
1889.  Pass  without  Honours, 

1889.  Honours, 

1889.  Exhibitions  (1st  Class), 

1690.  Pass  without  Honours, 

1891.  Pass  without  Honours, 

1891.  Honours, 

1891.  Exhibition  (2nd  Class), 

1892.  Pass  without  Honours, 

1893.  Pass  without  Honours, 

1893.  Honours,  . . ' . 

1893.  Exhibition  (2nd  Class), 

1894.  Pass  without  Honours, 

1894.  • Honours,  . . 

1894.  Exhibition  (2nd  Class), 

1894.  First  Examination  in  Law- 

1894.  First  Examination  in  Music- 

1895.  Pass  without  Honours, 

1895.  Honours, 

1895.  Exhibition  (2nd  Class), 

1896.  Pass  without  Honours, 

1896.  Honours, 

1897.  Pass  without  Honours, 

1897.  Honours, 

1897.  Exhibition  (1st  Class), 

1897.  Exhibition  (2nd  Class), 

1898.  Pass  without  Honours,  . 

1898.  Honours, 

1898.  Exhibitions  (1st  Class), 

1699.  Pass  without : Honours, 

1899.  TT 


Scholarship, 


1899.  Exhibitions  (1st  Class), 

1699.  Exhibitions  (2nd  Class), 

1900.  Pass  without  Honours, 

1900.  Honours, 

1900.  Exhibitions  (1st  Class), 

1900.  Exhibition  (2nd  Class), 

1900.  Dr.  Hutchinson  Stewart  Scholarship  ii 


Fmily  de  la  Poer  Beresford 

No  Candidate 

Maiy  A.  White  (Sch.) 

Mary  A.  White  (Sch.) 

Mary  A.  White  (Sch.) 

Rosina  Donnelly 

Katherine  Murphy 

Katherine  Murphy 

Katherine  Dillon,  Elizabeth  Doyle 

Christina  Lynch 

Mary  Fogarty,  Eileen  Kingston,  Annie  Stone 
Mary  Fogarty 
Angela  Bolger 
No  Candidate 

Mary  J.  Maguire,  Elizabeth  O’Sullivan 
Mary  J.  Maguire 
No  Candidate 

Kate  Duffy,  Margaret  Fallon 
Kate  Duffy 
Johaunah  Slattery 
Millie  Gibney 

Mary  Brennan,  Catherine  Cowhy 
Esther  Whelan 
Esther  Whelan 

Katherine  Doyle,  Frances  Gannon,  Mary  Malone 
Catherine  Quigley,  Frances  Doyle 
Jeanie  Headen,  Lilian  Murphy 
Mary  Barniville  (Sch.),  Kathleen  O’Byrne 
Mary  Barniville  (Sch.) 

. Kathleen  O'Byrne 
Lily  Hazlett,  Julia  Hooper 

Maud  Norman-Davis,  Alice  Ellis,  M.  M'Alinden, 
Agnes  O’Farrelly,  Johanna  Sheehy 
Maud  Norman-Davis,  Johanna  Sheehy  (Sch.) 

Bride  O’Sullivan 

Gladys  Norman-Davis  (Sch.),  May  O'Kennedy,  Mary 
O Loughlin 

Gladys  Norman-Davis  (Sch.) 

May  O’Kennedy 

Deborah  Mahon,  Teresa  Stone 

Mary  Byrne  (Sch.),  Mabel  Pye,  Bridget  Codd 

Mary  Byrne  (Sch.) 

Mabel  Pye 
Mary  Byrne  (Sch.) 


(5.) 


1890.  Honours,  , 

1890.  Exhibition, 

1891.  Pass  without  Honours, 

1893.  Pass  without  Honours, 

1893.  Honours,  ... 

1893.  Exhibition  (2nd  Class), 

1894.  Pass  without  Honours, 

1895.  Honours, 

1896.  Honours, 

Pass  without  Honours, 

1897.  Honours, 

1898.  Pass,  .... 


1899.  Pass  without  Honours,  . 
1899.  Honours,  ... 


1899. 

1900. 
1900. 


Exhibitions  (2nd  Class), 
Pass,  .... 
Honours, 


1900.  Exhibition,  . 

1892.  Studentship, 

....  Honours  (1st  Class), 
Honours, 

1897.  Pass, 

1900.  Pass,  . 


1 Katherine  Murphy,  in  Modern  Literature 

1 Katherine  Murphy 

2 Katherine  Doyle,  Katherine  Dillon,  in  Mental  and 

Moral  Science 

2 Angela  Bolger,  in  Mental  and  Moral  Science ; Eileen 
Kingston,  in  Modern  Literature 
2 Mary  Fogarty,  Annie  Stone,  in  Modem  Literature 

1 Mary  Fogarty 

2 Christina  Lynch,  Mary  J.  Maguire,  in  Modem  Litera- 

ture 

1 Katherine  Duffy,  in  Modem  Literature 
1 Frances  M.  O’Brien,  in  Mental  and  Moral  Science 

1 Millie  Gibney,  in  the  Faculty  of  Music 

2 Maiy  Murphy,  in  Ancient  Classics,  Ellen  P.  Travers 

in  Mental  and  Moral  Science 

2 Mary  Barniville,  in  Modern  Literature;  Mary  A 

Curran,  in  Mental  and  Moral  Science 
4 M.  M’Alinden,  in  Ancient  Classics  ; Jeanie  Headen 
Agnes  O’Farrelly,  K.  Quigley,  in  Modern  Literature 

3 Maud  N.  Davis,  in  Ancient  Classics  ; J.  Sheehy  (Sch.), 

in  Modem  Literature;  M.  O’Sullivan,  in  Mental 
and  Moral  Science 

2 Johanna  Sheehy  (Sch.),  M.  O'Sullivan 

2 Alice  Ellis,  Lilian  Murphy,  in  Modern  Literature 

3 Gladys  N.  Davis  (Sch.),  in  Ancient  Classics;  M. 

O’Kennedy,  in  Modern  Literature ; Hanna  Murray 
in  Mental  and  Moral  Science 
1 May  O’Kennedy 

— Katherine  Murphy,  in  Modem  Literature 

— Maiy  Fogarty,  in  Modem  Literature 

— Elizabeth  O’Sullivan,  Mental  and  Moral  Science’ 

— Agnes  O’Farrelly,  in  Modern  Literature 
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GROSS  TOTAL  OF  HONOURS  AND  DISTINCTIONS. 


Number  of  Honours  obtained,  ....  131 

First  Class  Scholarships, 3 

Second  Class  Scholarship 1 

Dr.  Hutchinson  Stewart  Scholarship  in  Arts,  2 


First  Class  Exhibitions, 

Second  Class  Exhibitions,  . 
Studentship  in  Modern  Literature, 
Junior  Fellowships, 


8 

27 

1 

2 


XLIX. 

Document  put  in  by  James  Macken,  Esq.,  B.AM  representative  appointed  to 
give  Evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  of  Loreto  Nuns. 

Tables  showing  the  Passes  and  Distinctions  gained  by  Students  of  the  Institute  of  Loreto 
Nuns  at  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland. 

(See  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Macken,  p.  317.) 


Passes  and  Distinctions  obtained  by  Students  of  the 
Institute  of  Loreto,  in  the  Royal  University. 


Matriculation, 
First  Arts, 
Second  Arts, 
B.A.  Deirree, 
M.A.  Degree, 


Honours.  Exhibitions. 


University  Studentship,  ...  ... 

University  Scholarship,  ...  ...  .. 

Hutchinson  Stewart  Scholarship  in  Arts 


Passes  and  Distinctions  obtained  by  Students  of  Loreto 
College,  St.  Stephen’s-green,  in  the  Royal  University. 


Matriculation,. .. 
First  Arts, 

Second  Arts, 

BA.  Dogroe, 

M.A.  Degree, 


University  Studentship,  ...  1 

University  Suholarahlp,  ...  ...  1 

Hutchinson  Stowart  Scholarship  in  Arts,  ...  2 

First  place  In  Honours'  lists Ton  times. 

Soeond  „ „ ...  ...  Seven  „ 


Docdmbhts,  L • 

L.  . 

Documents  put  in  by  Miss  M'Elderry  and  Miss  O’Farrelly,  on  behalf  of  the  Irish 
Association  of  Women  Graduates  and  Candidate  Graduates. 

(See  the  evidence  of  Miss  MTSldbury  and  Miss  O’Fahiujlly,  p.  318.) 

(1.) 

Office-Bearers  and  Committee  of  the  Irish  Association  of  Women-Oradiiates  and  Candidas- 
Graduates. 


President : 

Alice  Oldham,  B.A. 

Vice-President : 

Mart  Hayden,  M.A.  (Sch.  Ex-Jun.  Fel.). 
Committee : 

Edna  Hudson,  B.A.  (Sch.). 

Maud  Joynt,  M.A.  (Sch.). 

Annie  M'Elderry,  M.A.  (Sch.). 

Louisa  MTntosh,  B.A. 

Katherine  Maguire,  M.D. 

Isabella  Mulvanv,  B.A. 

Aones  O’Farrelly,  M.A. 

Mary  Pelly,  M.A. 

Mary  Scarlett,  M.A. 

Laura  Stephens,  M.A. 

Mary  Story,  M.A.  (Sch.  Uni.  Stu.). 

Mrs.  Thompson,  M.A.  (Uni.  Stu.). 


lion.  Secs. : 

A.  W.  Haslett,  M.A.,  M.  0.  Kennedy,  B.A. 

Hon.  Treas.  : 

■ May  Curran,  -B.A. 

Representative  Members  for  Provincial  Districts. 

Connaught— -Mrs.  Anderson,  B.A.,  Margaret  Clares, 
B.A. 

Derry  and  Donegal — M.  Deane,  B.A.,  M.  M'Killip, 
B.A.,  G.  S.  Patton,  B.A. 

Munster — C.  Foreman,  M.A.,  W.  J.  Molyneux,  BA-, 
Mrs.  O’Mahony,  B.A.,  M.  Ryan,  M.A.  (Sch.  J-  *•/' 

L.  Smith,  M.B. 

Ulster— A.  Chapman,’  M.A.  (Sch.),  M.  CLEf®is- 

M. A.,  LL.B.,’  J.  S.  M'Cutcheon,  B.A.,  L A‘ 
Walkington,  M.A.’,  LL!D. 
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(2.) 

Statement  of  the  views  of  the  Irish  Association  of  Women  Graduates  and  Candidate 
Graduates. 


At  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  Irish  Association 
of  Women  Graduates  and  Candidate  Graduates,  which 
has  been  formed  to  promote  the  interests  of  women  in 
connection  with  higher  education  in  Ireland,  it  was 
unanimously  decided  that  the  Royal  Commission  on 
University  Education  in  Ireland  should  be  requested  to 
consider  the  following  views  of  the  Association,  and  to 
embody  them  in  their  recommendations  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

We  urge — 

I.  That,  whatever  scheme  of  University  Education 
be  adopted,  all  degrees,  honours,  prizes,  privileges,  and 
appointments  of  the  University  be  open  to  women 
equally  with  men. 

II.  That  all  lectures  in  general  Colleges,  all  Labora- 
tories, and  all  professional  Schools  be  open  to  w.omen 
equally  with  men. 

III.  That  attendance  at  recognised  lectures  be  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  graduation. 


IV.  That  the  lectures  of  the  Fellows  and  Professors 
in  the  general  Colleges  only,  and  not  lectures  delivered 
in  Colleges  exclusively  for  women,  be  recognised. 

V.  That  bursaries,  to  enable  students  of  limited 
means  to  take  advantage  of  the  teaching  and  degrees  of 
the  University,  be  established  or  maintained  where 
existing. 

VI.  That  if  attendance  at  lectures  in  a recognised 
College  be  not  made  compulsory,  the  degree  given  to 
extern  students  (i.e.,  students  not  attending  recognised 
lectures),  be  distinct  from  that  awarded  to  intern 
students. 

VII.  That  if  residence  be  provided  for  students, 
some  endowment  be  given  to  provide  Halls  of  Residence 
for  women,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  full  advantages 
of  Collegiate  life. 

VIII.  That  Fellowships  be  awarded  as  the  result  of 
a fixed  test,  such  as  examination,  or  examination  com- 
bined with  original  work. 


Documents, 

L. 


(3.) 

Letter  from  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  with  reference  to  Co-education  in 
American  Universities  and  Colleges. 

(See  the  evidence  of  Miss  M'Elderry  and  Miss  O’Fakrellv,  p.  319.) 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.C., 
May  27,  1902. 

Miss  Alice  Oldham, 

Hon.  Secretary  of  Central  Association  of 
Irish  Schoolmistresses, 

33,  Upper  Leeson-street, 

Dublin,  Ireland. 

Dear  Madam, 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  May  15,  1902,  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  'statement  to  the  effect  “ that  co-educa- 
tion has  been  a signal  failure  in  American  Universities 
and  Colleges,  that  it  has  led  to  wrong  conduct  and  un- 
pleasantness,” I desire  to  say  that  such  statement  is 
totally  unfounded. 

With  a view  to  revising  a report  on  co-education, 
published  by  this  Office  in  1891-1892,  I have  had  all 
the  material  bearing  upon  the  subject  carefully  investi- 
gated, and  the  evidence,  both  from  printed  reports 
and  from  an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  superin- 


tendents of  school  systems  and  the  Presidents  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  is  entirely  favourable  to  the 
policy  of  co-education  in  our  schools  and  higher  in- 
stitutions. All  such  statements  as  that  quoted  from 
your  letter  are  either  entirely  groundless,  or  perverted 
representations  of  an  occasional  incident,  trifling  in 
itself,  and  having  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the  general 
policy  of  co-education. 

As  an  indication  of  public  sentiment  in  this  matter 
it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  during  the  decade  1891-1901 
the  proportion  of  higher  institutions  (Colleges  and 
Universities)  that  had  adopted  co-education  rose  from 
65  • 5 per  cent,  of  the  total  number  to  71-6  per  cent. 

I am  unable  at  this  moment  to  send  you  any  report 
covering  the  subject  of  your  inquiry,  as  the  edition  of 
1891-1892,  already  referred  to,  is  exhausted.  As  soon 
as  the  revised  chapter  is  in  print  a copy  will  be  for- 
warded to  you. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  33.  Harris, 

Commissioner  of  Education,  U.S. 


LI. 

Documents  put  in  by  Miss  Alice  Oldham,  B.A.,  on  bebalf  of  the  Central  Association 
of  Irish  Schoolmistresses  and  other  Ladies  interested  in  Education. 


Doqoments, 

LI. 


(I.) 

Letter  from  Miss  Alice  Oldham,  b.a.,  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Irish  Schoolmistresses 
and  other  Ladies  interested  in  Education,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  enclosing 
the  Statement  of  the  Association. 


Central  Association  of  Irish  Schoolmistresses  and 
other  Ladies  interested  in  Education. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Uni- 
versity Education  in  Ireland. 

Sin, — I am  directed  by  my  Committee  bo  forward  to 
you  the  enclosed  statement,  and  to  beg  that  you  will 
he  good  enough  to  lay  it  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  University  Education  in  Ireland  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  I am  also  directed  to  ask  you  to  mention 
to  the  Commission  two  circumstances  of  some  impor- 
tance : — 

First — The  Sub-Oommititee  desire  to  state  that  the 
queries  contained  in  the  circular  sent  to  the  women 
graduates  were  drawn  up  in  December,  before  the 
Board  of  Trinity  College  had  passed  the  resolution  they 
have  since  adopted  “ that  the  time  has  come  to  consider 
the  desirabilitv  of  admitting  women  to  Trinity  College." 
Had  they  been  drawn  up  after  that  event  some  of  them, 
•and  probably  the  answers,  might  have  been  different 


from  what  they  are.  Also,  that  the  queries  excluded 
any  reference  to  schemes  involving  Dublin  University, 
as  it  was  believed  that  they  were  held  to  lie  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  present  Royal  Commission. 

Secondly — My  Committee  desire  me  to  state  that, 
should  the  Royal  Commission  desire  to  have  the  views 
of  the  women  graduates  more  fully  laid  before  them, 
two  representatives  of  the  women  graduates,  chosen 
in  such  a way  as  most  thoroughly  to  represent  their 
opinions,  will  be  glad  to  give  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission. 

We  specially  desire  that  these  points  shall  be  made 
known  to  the  Commission. 

I remain,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

At.tce  Oldham,  Hon.  Sec. 

J.  D.  Daly,  Esq.,  Secretary. 
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(2.) 


Statement  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  letter. 


The  Central-  Association  of  Irish  Schoolmistresses 
and  other  Ladies  interested  in  Education. 

To  the  Royal-  Commission  on  University  Education  in 
Ireland. 


Gentlemen, — W e desire  to  lay  before  you  the  results 
of  some  efforts  made  by  our  Committee  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  the  women  graduates  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity on  the  chief  points  in,  Irish  University  Educa- 
tion as  they  affect  women,  which  have  arisen  in  the 
course  of  the  examination  of  witnesses  during  the 
sittings  of  your  Commission,  It  appeared  to  us  de- 
sirable to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  opinion  of  the  women 
graduates  of  the  Royal  University  on  these  points,  as 
they  have  had  personal  experience  of  the  University 
Education  at  present  open  to  women  in  Ireland,  and 
should  be  able,  therefore,  to  estimate  the  effects  of  the 
vmious  suggestions  that  have  been  made  in  connection 
with  future  changes. 


K„tVh0  -«0Se  °f  1901  our  Committee  appointed  a 
Sub-Committee  representative  of  women  graduates  of 
the  different  denominations,  to  draw  up  a series  of 

tbe^RovflWT8®™1  vhem  ,t0  tlhos6  w°msn  graduates  of 
E(>.F*l  University  whose  addresses  could  be  pro- 
°”®d-.t01be.  arwored  and  returned  by  them,  with  a 
V?  t0  a summary  of  the  answers  received 

before  your  Commission. 


•The  following  constituted  tlie  Sub-Committee:—; 
Annie  Woods  Haslett,  M.A. 

Mary  Hayden,  M.A. 

Maud  Joynt,  M.A. 

Mary  Olivia  Kennedy,  B.A 
Annie  M'Elderry,  M.A. 

Agnes  O’Earrelly,  M.A 
Alice  Oldham,  B.A. 

Hanna  Slioohy,  'B.A 

^We  now  beg  to  submit  the  statement  they  have  sent 


WTATiDMJANT  OE  THE  SUB-COMMITTEE. 

Jin  D^emhor,  1901,  eight  queries  were  drawn  UQ 
by  the  Sub-Committee,  and  embodied  in  the 
panying  Circular,  which  was  sent  to  as  many  women 
graduates  as  it  was  possible  to  reach.  7 

We  regret  that  through  not  knowing  their  nresent 
addresses  it  was  found  impossible  to  reach  a vm 
largo  number  of  the  graduates.  Many,  also,  of  chose 
whose  addresses  wero  known,  are  living  at  suoli  a 
ya?  tllat  lt  waa  impossible  to  receive  their  answers 

About  574  women  have  taken  degrees  in  the  Rcrval 
University  since  its  foundation,  several  of  whom  have 
since  died.  In  all,  302  answered  circulars  were  re- 
turned to  us  (of  whicfli  two  were  subsequently  with- 
drawn by  those  wlio  sent  them  in),  and  these  may 
perhaps,  be  taken  as  sufficiently  representative^  ' 


We  append  the  queries  and  the 


columns: 


"*™"  “ “W  * . general  datoifie.tion),  pieced  fc 


Queries. 


“?_*£  Education.  .B  rfUpi 

tS  P™“,  honours,  and 

tions,  and  (l)  regard  ^ 

to  "“r,  «W1  bd  given  equS 

to  men  and  women  students  without  distincfcZ  Z 
l«d  down  m the  Charter  rf  the  Bojal 


Answers. 

L 


Affirmative, 

Negative, 

♦Unanswered, 


poSd0;^™”1’*1  ■“““‘i™  schemes  have  been  pr<. 

■pSs-i# 

teaching  Colleges 

•hail  be  si™  >"B«  autonomy 

SdiSSSTvSlito  h°S: 
r ^Tto^r^* 1 

these  sohemes,  and  if  * ®lth®r  °* 


In  favour  of  Scheme  (A), 
Tn  favour  of  Scheme  (B) 
In  favour  of  neither,  . 

' Unanswered 


• “ Unanswered  • ' includes  all  i 


was  impossible  to  classify  those. 
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If  the  Scheme  (B)  be  adopted,  it  has  further  been 
suggested  to.  extend  the'  autonomy  of  the  affiliated 
Colleges  to  the  extent  that  each  shall  arrange  its  own 
curriculum,  select  its  own  books,  regulate  its  own  teach- 
ing and  examinations,  and  award  its  own  honours,  prizes 
and  degrees,  only  a very  few  prizes  being  competed 
for  in  common  among  the  various  Colleges,  otherwise 
no  co-operation  or  competition  to  exist  between  them 
the  Governing  Body  of  the  University  merely  approving 
of  the  regulations  drawn  up  by  each  College  for  its 
own  use,  and  sending  certain  Extern  Examiners  and 
Assessors  to  assist  in  its  examinations.  Would  you 
approve  of  such  independent  management  and  courses 
or  would  you  think  it  preferable  that  there  should  be 
a common  curriculum  for  all  the  Colleges,  at  least  as 
regards  the  principal  examinations,  and  some  com- 
petition between  the  Colleges  for  degrees,  honours, 
and  prizes,  as  likely  to  give  to  the  degrees  of  the 
University  a higher  status  and  value,  and  to  maintain 
a higher  standard  of  education? 


In  favour  of  very  large  autonomy,  . 
In  favour  of  a common  curriculum 
•Unanswered,  . . • 


Documents; 
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IV. 

For  providing  for  the  teaching  of  the  women  students 
of  the  University,  whether  Scheme  (A.)  or  (B.)  be 
adopted,  two  alternative  schemes  have  been  proposed: 

(!■) — That  at.  least  two.  of  the  existing  women’s  Col- 
leges, one  for  Catholics,  and  one  for.  Protestants, 
shall  be  endowed  as  teaching  Colleges  affiliated 
to  the  University,  with  either  (a)  certain  Fellows 
appointed  to  teach  in  them,  or  ( b ) the  endow- 
ment to  be  given  to  the  Colleges  themselves,  to 
be  employed  by  them  in  securing  the  services 
of  those  lecturers  they  prefer ; the  women  stu- 
dents to  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  general 
affiliated  Colleges  attended  by  the  men  students 
—'that  is;  from  the’  Fellows’  lectures,  the  labora- 
tories, libraries,  tod  professional  schools  (in- 
cluding those  of  iMedioine,’  ISanibary  Science, 
Agriculture,  and  the  Science  of  teaching)  of 
suoh  Colleges. 

[If  the  extreme  autonomy  described  in  Query  III.  be 
adopted,  by  this  soheme  (1)  each  of  such 
women’s  Colleges  would  draw  up  its  own  course 
of  study  and  scheme  of  examinations  and  de- 
grees ; the  students  of  each  would  only  compete 
among  themselves  in  all  examinations,  and  no 
prizes,  scholarships,  &c.,  would  be  obtainable, 
except  those  allotted  to  the  special  College.  ] 

(•2,)— That  endowment  shall  be  given  to,  at  least, 
two  women’s  College®,  one  Protestant  and  one 
Catholic,  to  enable  them  to  supply  residential 
halls,  with  all  the  advantages  of  intern  collegiate 
life,  amid  the  tutorial  teaching  that  would  be 
required  in  addition  to  the  Fellows'  lectures. 
That,  also,  all  the  Fellows’  lectures  in  the  general 
affiliated  Colleges  attended  by  men  students  shall 
be  open  to  women  students,  with  the  practical 
laboratory  teaching  they  may  require,  and  the 
professional  schools.  This  system  is  (with  varia- 
tions) the  regulation  carried  out  with  complete 
success  in  every  College  and  University  in  Great 
Britain.  It  might,  however,  in  this  scheme  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  authorities  of  the 
College,  whether  the  teaching  should,  all,  or  in 
peat,  be  given  to  the  women  students  separately 
from  the  men  students,  or  as  single  courses 
attended  by  both. 

[If  the  extreme  autonomy  described  in  Query  III. 
be  adopted,  the  women  students  would,  by  this 
arrangement,  be  included  as  students  of  one  or 
other  of  the  general  Colleges  at  which  men 
attend,  and  share  in  its  curriculum  and  lectures, 
competing  with  the  men  students  of  such  College 
Ul.  examinations  for  degrees,  honours,  and 
prizes], 

*ra  asked  to  state  if  you  approve  of  either  of 
ese  schemes  for  the  provision  of  teaching  for  women 
•rodents,  and  if  so,  which? 


IV. 

In  favour  of  Scheme  (1.), 

In  favour  of  Scheme  (2.),  . 

•Unanswered,  ... 


- S 
. 279 
. 16 


• “Unanswered'  includes  all  suggestions  other  than  those  stated  in  the  Queries  os  it  was  impossible  to  classify  these. 
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Queries.  Answers. 


V.* 

It  Las  bean  discussed  whether  (a)  all  students  shall 
bo  required  to  be  intern — that  is,  to  be  attached  to 
some  teaching  'College,  and  to  attend  lectures,  or 
whether  (6)  extern  students  shall  be  permitted,  i.e., 
those  who  can  obtain  degrees  by  merely  passing 
examinations  for  which  they  prepare  outside  the  Col- 
leges, in  this  case  the  degree  conferred  on  such  extern 
students  to  be  one  of  lower  value.  To  encourage 
intern  study,  it  is  proposed  that  bursaries  for  poor 
students  be  established,  and  that  intern  students  ho 
allowed  to  take  out  some  of  their  course  by  attending 
lectures  instead  of  passing  certain  examinations.  You 
are  askdd  to  state  whether  you  Would  approve  of  extern 
students  being  permitted,  even  if  sufficient  facilities  for 
teaching  were  afforded. 


VL 

It  is  proposed  that  more  frequent  and  smaller  exami- 
nations, with  the  option  of  attendance  at  lectures, 
instead  of  passing  certain  examinations,  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  annual  examinations,  at  present  the 
rule  ^ in  the  Royal  University.  Would  you  approve  of 

- vn.  ■ 


V. 

In  favour  of  allowing  extern  students,  . 155 
In  favour  of  allowing  extern  students' 
but  such  students  to  take  a lower 

degree, 

In  favour  of  allowing  only  intern  stu- 
dents, 91 

Unanswered,  21 


Affirmative, 

Negative, 

Unanswered, 


VL 


vn. 


141 

127 


. 32 


Would  you  approve  of  the  Fellows  being  appointed  Affirmative, 

by  some  fixed  test,  such  as  examination  and  the  pro-  'Negative, 

duction  of  original  work  in  research  or  scholarship,  Unanswered!, 
instead  of  on  the  system  at  present  maintained  in  the 
Royal  University,  and  that  women  shall  be  appointed 
equally  with  men,  if  they  satisfy  such  tests? 


275 

3 

22 


vm 

Considering  the  serious  nature  of  the  present  crisis 
in  Irish  University  Education,  when  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  now  sitting  may  largely  deter- 
mine the  future  of  the  higher  education  of  Irishwomen, 
and  in  view  of  tlhe  fact  that  no  woman  has  been  ap- 
pointed on  the  Commission  to  represent  women,  who 
form  one-fourth  of  the  students  in  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity, and  are  steadily  increasing  in  number,  do  you 
approve  of  an  organisation  composed  of  graduates  and 
candidate  B.A.’s  of  the  University  being  now  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  interests? 


vin. 

Affirmative,  . . , 

Negative, 

Unanswered,  * 
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5 

18 


Signed, 


Annie  Woods  Baslett,  M.A. 
Mary  Hayden,  M.A. 

Maud  J oynt,  M.A. 

Mary  Olivia  Kennedy,  B.A. 
Annie  M'Elderry,  M.A. 
Agnes  CFarrelly,  M.A. 

Alice  Oldham,  B.A. 

Hanna  Sheehy,  B.A. 


In  submitting  this  Report  of  our  Subcommittee 
UuiwSt?'  emdenee  it  contain.  of  the  views  of  S 

2tMrr,s  r"  ,rid^ 

Srr?  .,orm  »ti.f^r«d' 

E!  ^ to  future  women  student,  in  Irish  Surer- 


We  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Henrietta  White,  Vice-President. 
Alice  Oldham,  Honorary  Secretary. 


March  4fA,  1902. 


eom'pSMS  " in  thto  Querr  was  not  u 


1 above  deflnsd,  but  u imply!** 
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(8.) 

Appendix  to  the  foregoing  Statement. 

Copy  o£  the  Cibouue  containing  the  Quebies  sent  to  the  Womk*  Geaebates  of  the  Koval  TJbivee- 
sity  of  Ireland. 


Docohsnts, 

LI. 


Dublin,  December  4th,  1901. 


Dear  Ma<lam,— At  a Committee  meeting  of  the  Cen- 
tral Association  of  Dish  Schoolmistresses  and  other 
Ladies  interested  in  Education,  held  on  November  25th 
the  following  resolution,  proposed  by  Miss  Mulvanv’ 
B.A.,  and  seconded  by  Miss  Scarlett,  M.A.  was 
passed:— “That  it  is  desirable  for  this  Association  to 
obtain  the  opinions  of  the  women  graduates  of  the 
Boyal  University  on  the  changes  proposed  in  Irish 
University  Education,  with  a view  to  laving  them  be- 
fore the  Royal  Commission  now  sitting.” 

A Sub-Committee  of  women  graduates  was  then 
appointed  to  draw  up  a series  of  queries  on  the  most 
important  points  involved  in  the  changes  in  Dish  Uni- 
versity Education,  which  may  be  proposed  by  the 
present  Commission,  the  queries  to  be  sent  to  as  many 
women  graduates  as  can  he  reached,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  answered  by  them  and  returned,  the  answers 
so  obtained  to  be  embodied  in  a statement  to  be  laid 
before  the  Commission.  With  a view  to  forming  as 
representative  a Committee  as  possible  the  following 
were  appointed  to  form  the  Sub-Committee:  — 

Annie  Woods  Haslebt,  M.A. 

Mary  Hayden,  M.A. 

Mary  Olivia  Kennedy,  B.A. 

Maud  Joynt,  M.A. 

Annie  M'Elderry,  M.A. 

Agnes  O'Farrelly,  M.A. 

Alice  Oldham,  B.A. 

Hanna  Slieethy,  B.A. 


P®  following  queries  have  been  drawn  up  by  the 
Sub-Committee.  You  are  asked  kindly  to  give  to  each 
of  them  your  careful  consideration:— 


• if’  w’8^  that  in  any  changes  which  may  be 

introduced  in  Dish  University  Education,  all  advan- 
tages in  regarkl  to  (a)  degrees,  prizes  honours,  and 
examinations,  and  (b)  in  regard  to  facilities  for  receiving 
teaching,  and  tire  means  of  study,  shall  be  given 
equally  to  men  and  women  students  without  distinc- 
sftyf  ^ ' down  hl  th®  Charter  of  the  Royal  Undver- 


II.— Two  principal  alternative  schemes  have  been 
roposed: — 

(A.)— That  the  Royal  University  shall  be  abolished, 
and  in  its  place  two  new  Universities  be  created, 
one  a University  for  Catholics,  wholly  separate, 
entirely  under  Catholic  direction,  and  estab- 
lished according  to  'Catholic  ideals  and  principles, 
the  other  a N orthem  University,  Protestant,  or 
non-sectarian,  of  which  the  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  might  form  the  basis ; no  connection  or 
competition  to  exist  between  these  two  Univer- 


the  Royal  University  shall  be  continued, 
but  re-constructed  to  form  a teaching  University, 
with  affiliated  Colleges  under  it,  and  a Governing 
Body  containing  a proportional  representation  of 
the  different  religious  denominations.  That 
there  shall  he,  at  least,  two  highly  equipped 
teaching  Colleges  under  the  Royal  University, 
one  mainly  for  Catholics,  constituted  on  Catholic 
principles,  and  under  Cathodic  direction,  the 
other  chiefly  for  Protestants,  established  accor- 
ding to  Protestant  ideals.  That,  while  large 
autonomy  shall  be  given  to  each  College,  some 
of  the  examinations  being  held  within  each,  and 
aparr,  the  chief  examinations  for  degrees, 
honours,  and  prizes  shall  he  University  examina- 
tions, with  competition  between  the  various  Col- 
leges. Yon  are  askeld  to  state  if  you  approve 
of  either  of  these  schemes,  and  if  so,  which. 

Soheme  (B.)  be  adopted,  it  has  further 
n.ii  Sgosted  to  extend  the  autonomy  of  the  affiliated 
•uvw^6?  *°  ^le  exient  that  each  shall  arrange  its  own 
cuium  select  its  own  books,  regulate  its  own 
u™g  aiM*  examinations,  and  award  its  own  honours, 


prizes,  and  degrees,  only  a very  few  prizes  being 
competed  for  in  common  among  the  various  Colleges, 
otherwise  no  co-operation  or  competition  to  exist  be- 
tween them,  the  Governing  Body  of  the  University 
merely  approving  of  the  regulations  drawn  up  by  each 
College  for  its  own  use,  and  sending  certain  Extern 
Examiners  and  Assessors  to  assist  in  its  examinations. 
Would  you  approve  of  such  independent  management 
and  courses,  or  would  you  think  it  preferable  that 
there  Should  be  a common  curriculum  for  all  the 
Colleges,  at  least  as  regards  the  principal  examinations, 
and  some  competition  between  the  Colleges  for  degrees, 
honours  and  prizes,  as  likely  to  give  to  the  degrees 
of  the.  University  a higher  status  and  value,  and  to 
maintain  a 'higher  standard  of  education? 

^Y'  ^'or  Pro7iding  for  the  teaching  of  the  women 
students  of  the  University,  whether  Scheme  (A.)  or 
(B.)  be  adopted,  two  alternative  schemes  have  been 
proposed: — 

(1.)— That  at  least  two  of  the  existing  Women’s  Col- 
ieges,  one  for  Catholics  and  one  for  Protestants, 
shall  be  endowed  as  teaching  Colleges  affiliated 
to  the  University,  with  either  (a)  certain  Fellows 
appointed  to  teach  in  them,  or  (6)  Hie  endow- 
ment to  be  given  to  the  Colleges  themselves,  to 
be  employed  by  them  in  securing  the  services  of 
those  lecturers  they  prefer ; the  women  students 
w be  wholly  excluded  from  the  general  affiliated 
Colleges  attended  by  the  men  students— that  is, 
from  the  Fellows’  lectures,  the  laboratories,  li- 
braries, and  professional  schools,  (including  those 
of  Medicine,  Sanitary  Science,  Agriculture,  end 
the  Science  of  teaching)  of  such  Colleges. 

[If  the  extreme  autonomy  described  in  Query  IH.  be 
adopted,  by  this  scheme  (1)  each  of  such  Women’s 
Colleges  would  draw  up  its  own  course  of  study 
and  scheme  of  examinations  and  degrees ; the 
students  of.  each  would  only  compete  among 
themse.ves  in  all  examinations,  and  no  prizes 
scholarships,  &c.,  would  be  obtainable,  except 
those  allotted  to  the  special  College.] 

(2.)— That  endowment  shall  be  given  to,  at  least,, 
two  Women’s  Colleges,  one  Protestant  and  one 
Catholic,  to  enable  them  to  supply  residential 
halls,  with  all  the  advantages  of  intern  collegiate 
life,  and  the  tutorial  teaching  .tihat  would  be 
required  in  addition  to  the  Fellows’  lectures. 
That,  also,  all  the  Fellows’  lectures  in  the 
general  affiliated  Colleges  attended  by  men  stu- 
dents shall  be  open  to  women  students,  with  tlhe 
practical  laboratory  teaching  they  may  require, 
and  the  professional  schools.  This  system  is 
(with  variations)  the  regulation  carried  out  with 
complete  success  in  every  College  and  University- 
in  Great  Britain.  It  might,  however,  in  this, 
scheme,  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  authorities 
of  the  College,  whether  the  teaching  should,  all, 
or  in,  part,  be  given  to  the  women  students 
separately  from  tlhe  men  students,  or  as  single 
courses  attenlded  by  both. 

[If  the  extreme  autonomy  described  m Query  III. 
be  adopted,  the  women  students  would,  by  this 
arrangement,  be  included  as  students  of  one  or 
other  of  the  general  Colleges  at  which  men 
attend,  and  share  in  its  curriculum  arid  lectures 
competing  with  the  men  students  of  such  Col- 
lege in  examinations  for  degrees,  (honours,  and 
prizes.] 

You  are  asked  to  sbate  if  you  approve  of  either  of 
these  schemes  for  the  provision  of  teaching  for  women 
students,  and,  if  so,  which? 

V.— It  has  been  discussed  whether  (o)  all  students 
shall  be  required  to  be  intern—- that,  is,  to  be  attached 
to  some  teaching.  College,  and  to  attend  lectures,  or 
whether  (6)  extern  students  shall  be  permitted  i.e. 
those  wiho  can  obtain  degrees  by  merely  passing  exami- 
nations for  whioh  they  prepare  outside  the  College* 
in  this  case  the  degree  conferred  on  such  extern  wcu- 
dents  to  be  one  of  lower  value.  To  encourage  intern 
study,  it  is  proposed  that  bursaries  for  poor  students 
4E 
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Documents,  be  established,  and  that  intern  students  be  allowed  to 
LI.  take  out  some  of  their  course  by  attending  lectures 

— instead  of  passing  certain,  examinations.  You  are  asked 

to  state  whether  you  would  approve  of  extern  students 
being  permitted,  even  if  sufficient  facilities  for  teaching 
were  afforded. 

VI.  — It  is  proposed  that  more  frequent  and  smaller 
examinations,  with  the  option  of  attendance  at  lectures, 
instead  of  passing  certain  examinations,  shall  be 
substituted  for  the  annual  examinations,  at  present 
the  rule  in  iihe  Royal  University.  Would  you  approve 
of  this? 

VII.  — Would  you  approve  of  the  Fellows  being  ap- 
pointed by  some  fixed  test,  suoh  as  examination  and 
the  production  of  original  work  in  research  or  scholar- 
ship, instead  of  on  the  system  at  present  maintained 
in  the  Royal  University,  and  that  women  shall  be 
appointed  equally  with  men,  if  they  satisfy  such  tests? 

VIH. — Considering  the  serious  nature  of  the  present 
crisis  in  Irish  University  Education,  when  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  now  sitting  may  largely 
determine  the  future  of  the  higher  education  of  Irish- 
women, and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  woman  lias 
been!  appointed  on  the  Commission  to  represent  women* 
who  form  one-fourth  of  the  students  in  the  Royal 
University,  and  are  stealdily  increasing  in  number,  do 
you  approve  of  an  organisation  composed  of  graduates 
and  candidate  B.A.’s  of  the  University  being  now 
• formed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  interests  ? 

You  are  asked  to  weigh  the  above  points  carefully 
in  connection  with  the  following  considerations : — 

(L) — The  status  of  the  University,  and  the  value  of 
the  degrees  in  comparison  with  those  of  other 
Universities. 

(2.) — The  usefulness  of  the  several  schemes  to  the 
various  classes  of  women  in  Ireland  tfo  be  pro- 
vided for. 


(3.)— The  excellence  in  education  and  cultm* 
scheme  is  likely  to  give,  especially  a??*^ 
women.  1 re?ard3 


(4.) — The  beet  use  of  the  funds  available  for  TTm™. 

sity  Education.  U7eT‘ 

(5.) — T’ho  advantages  each  scheme  gives  to 

wrinir  for  work  in  omfonim.  ■ 0t?6n 


preparing  for  work  in  professions  and  ^ 
employments.  ““"f 


Should  you  desire  additional  information  on  anv  ri 
the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  queries,  we  should  V 
glad  if  you  would  apply  to  Miss  Maud  Joynt  M.  4 
4 Oalriey-road,  Ranolagh,  Dublin ; or  to  Miss 
O’Farrelly,  M.A,  3 Holies-streot,  Dubliik 
answer  any  inquiries. 

Wo  should  also  be  glad  if  you  would  mention  the 
matter  to  any  women  graduates  that  you  know 
there  are  some  whom  we  are  unable  to  reach  and  tn 
whom,  if  they  apply  to  either  Miss  Joynt  or  Mi« 
CFarreUy,  wo  shall  at  once  send  copies  of  the  queries 

Kindly  write  your  answer  to  each  query  in  the 
space  left  after  it,  and  return  the  paper  signed  to 
Miss  M.  Joynt,  4 Oakley-road,  Ranelagh,  Dublin  or 
Mise  A.  .O’Farrelly,  3 Holles-atreot,  Dublin,  as  soon 
as  you  conveniently  can. 

The  individual  replies  will  bo  treated  as  confidential 
and  the  names  of  those  answering  will  not  be  appended 
to  any  statement  based  on  tlho  answers  sent  in  fiat 
may  be  published,  or  laid  before  the  Commission. 


We  remain,  dear  Madam, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Annie  Woods  Haslebt,  M.A. 
Mary  Hayden,  M.A. 

Maud  Joynt,  M.A. 

Mary  Olivia  Kennedy,  B.A. 
Annie  M'Elderry,  M.A. 
Agnes  O’Farrelly,  M.A. 
Alice  Oldham,  B.A. 

Hanna  Sheohy,  iB.A. 


Documents, 
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Document  put  in  by  the  “ Northern  Women  Graduates’  Association.” 

Memorial  to  the  Royal  Commission. 


To  the  Royal  Commission  on  University  Education  in 
Ireland. 

The  Memorial  of  the  “ Northern  Women  Graduates’ 
•Association.” 

Sheweth — 

(1.)  That  the  Association  consists  of  ninety  members 
graduates,  and  candidate-  graduates  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity of  Ireland. 

(2.)  That  in  the  Royal  University,  degrees,  honours 
and  emoluments  (except  Senior  Fellowships)  are  con- 
ferred on  women  equally  with  men,  by  the  same  exami- 
nations and  according  to  the  same  standards. 

(3.)  That  many  women  have  been  thereby  enabled 
• not  only  to  receive  a University  Education,  but  to 
qualify  themselves  by  the  attaining  of  degrees  for 
various  professions,  in  particular  that  of  teaching, 
which  profession  the  great  majority  of  women  graduates 
have  taken  up. 

(4.)  That  the  Association  desires  that,  in  the  event 
of  a reconstruction  of  the  Royal  University,  or  its  re- 
placement by  a new  national  University,  all  degrees, 
honours,  and  emoluments,  as  hitherto,  may  still  be  open 
to  women  as  to  men,  by  the  same  examinations  as  men 
and  according  to  the  same  standards,  and  that  women 
may  be  also  eligible  as  Senior  Fellows  and  Members  of 
Convocation. 


(5.)  That  in  the  Royal  University  as  at  present 
established,  46  per  cent,  of  the  women  graduates  in 
Aits  have  been  students  in  Women’s  Colleges;  tliat  be- 
tween the  years  1891  and  1900,  216  women  graduated 
from  Women’s  Colleges,  while  thirty-nine  (or  little  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  former  number)  graduated  from 
the  endowed  Colleges  open  to  women  as  well  as  men ; 
and  that  tlie  proportion  of  honours  awarded  to  these 
graduates  of  Women’s  Colleges  has  been  very  great. 

(6.)  That  tlie-  large  number  of  students  attending 
these  Colleges  (although  they  are  not  endowed  by  the 
State,  and,  consequently,  cannot  offer  the  Scholarships 
offered  by  mixed  endowed  Colleges),  shows  that  there 
is  scope  for  such  institutions  in  Irish  University  Edu- 
cation, and  that  they  are  acceptable  to,  and  appreciated 
by,  women  students  ; that  it  is,  therefore,  desirable  that 
such  Colleges  should  continue  to  exist. 

(7.)  That  the  success  of  students  of  these  Colleges 
proves  that  women  Lecturers  are  eminently  fitted  to 
give  a proper  University  Education  to  intending  grad- 
uates. 

(8.)  That  many  women  have  qualified  themselves  for 
teaching  University  students,  and  that  in  their  inte- 
rests, and  to  raise  the  general  standard  of  the  teaching 
profession  for  women,  it  is  advisable  that  lectureships 
in  University  Colleges  should  still  be  open  to  them! 
but  that  the  chances  of  women  being  deemed  eligible 
for  lectureships  in  Colleges  chiefly  or  largely  attendee 
by  men  are  extremely  remote. 
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(9.)  That  the  continued  existence  of  women’s  Colleges 
is,  therefore,  desirable,  both  that  women  may  be  able 
to  rise  to  the  highest  posts  in  the  profession  the  majo- 
rity follow,  and  that  women  students  should  be  able 
to  study  in  the  form  of  institution  which  they  have 
shown  themselves  to  prefer,  and  which  has  had  such 
good  results  in  the  past. 

(10.)  That  no  women’s  Colleges  at  present  receive 
State  endowments,  and  that  their  efficiency  would  natu- 
rally, as  in  the  case  of  other  Colleges,  be  increased  by 
receiving  such  endowment. 

(11.)  That  in  the  event  of  the  Royal  University  being 
reconstructed  with  affiliated  Colleges  receiving  endow- 
ment, or  in  the  event  of  the  creation  of  a new  national 
University  with  affiliated  Colleges  receiving  endowment, 
it  should  be  provided  that  some  of  these  endowed  Col- 
leges shall  be  for  women. 


(12.)  That,  in  view  of  the  large  numbers  of  women 
candidates  entering  yearly  for  degrees  from  Ulster,  one 
or  more  endowed  women's  Colleges  should  be  instituted 
m that  province. 


Documents, 

LII. 


Tour  Memorialists  therefore  pray  that  the  fore- 
going statements  and  suggestions  may  receive 
your  favourable  consideration. 

Dated  this  9th  June,  1902. 

(Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Association), 

Margaret  S.  Brittain,  m.a.,  ) Honorary 
Emily  M'Neill,  b.a.  , J Secretaries. 


LIII.  Documents, 

LIII. 

letter  from  Hia  Grace  The  Moat  Rev.  William  J.  Walsh,  D.D.,  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Dublin, 

No.  1. 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  to  His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. 


My  Lord  Archbishop—  April  14th,  1902. 

I am  directed  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  University  Education  in  Ireland  to  inform  you  that 
they  propose  to  meet  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  taking  evidence,  during  the  week  beginning  the  19th 
May  next,  and  I am  to  ask  if  your  Grace  would  be  willing  to  assist  the  Commission  by  giving  evidence 
before  them  at  that  time. 


I have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lord  Archbishop, 


Tour  Grace’s  obedient  Servant, 

J.  D.  Daly, 


His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

Archbishop’s  House, 

Drumcondra,  Dublin. 


Secretary. 


No.  2. 

Letter  from  His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh  in  reply  to  No.  1. 


Archbishop’s  House,  Dublin, 
April  25th,  1902. 

Dear  Sir — 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the  matter 
about  which  you  wrote  to  me  on  the  14th  inst.,  I did 
not  wish  to  reply  until  I had  given  it  the  fullest 
consideration. 

I should,  of  course,  be  very  happy  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  their  important  work  in  any  way  in 
“y  power.  I feel,  however,  that  I am  not  in  a posi- 
tmn  to  be  of  any  special  help  to  them  by  giving 
evidence. 

would  be  impossible  for  me  to  add  to  the  force  of 
e ^idence  given  at  the  opening  of  the  Commission  by 
r1®  Bl®hop-  of  Limerick,  with  whose  views,  in  so  far 
• s ne  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  them,  I am 
to  nji  concurrence.  In  saying  this  it  is  right  for  me 
add  that  on  one  important  aspect  of  the  case, 


upon  which  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  had  not  an  op- 
portunity of  expressing  his  views,  and  which,  as  I 
gather  from  the  published  evidence,  is  not  to  be 
taken  account  of  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission, 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  has  said  everything  that  I 
should  wish  to  say. 

Having,  therefore,  nothing  new  to  put  before  the 
Commission,  I should  not  wish  to  present  myself  as  a 
witness.  I am  satisfied  that  my  doing  so  would,  in 
the  circumstances,  only  result  in  a waste  of  valuable 
public  time. 


I am,  dear  Sir, 

Faithfully  yours, 

>J<  William  J.  Walsh, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
4E2 
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LIV. 


LIV. 

Documents  put  in  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland 

(1) 

Letter  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission. 


The  Royal  University  of  Ireland, 
July  3,  1902. 

Sir, — We  are  directed  by  the  Senate  to  send  you  the 
following,  to  be  laid  as  evidence  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  University  Education  in  Ireland : — 

I.  Statement  in  reference  to  certain  documents,  con- 
taining criticisms  on  the  University  examina- 
tions, which  have  been  already  published  as  evi- 
dence by  the  Commission. 

II.  Documents  in  reference  to  the  Medical  Examina- 
tions of  the  University,  viz. : — 

(a.)  Report  on  the  Final  Examinations  in  Medi- 
cine, Surgery,  and  Midwifery  of  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland  held  in  October,  1901, 
by  the  Visitor,  D.  C.  M'Vail,  m.b.,  and  the 
Inspector,  Sir  George  Duffey,  m.  d.  , appointed 
by  the  General  Medical  Council. 


to.)  iteply  of  the  Senate  to  the  foregoing  report, 

(c.)  Observations  by  the  Visitor  (Dr  M'Vail  0f 
Glasgow  a member  of  the  General  Medical 
Couipl)  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Genera] 
Medical  Council,  when  the  foregoing  report 
was  under  consideration.  [See  British  Mcdi- 
cal  Journal,  Juno  7,  1902.] 


Faithfully  yours, 

J.  C.  Mereditii,  ) 

J.  McGrath,  j Secretaries. 

James  D.  Daly,  Esq,  m.a., 

Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  University  Education  in  Ireland. 


Statement  in  reference  to  Certain  Documents  containing  Criticisms  on  the  University 
Examinations  which  have  been  already  published  as  evidence  by  the  Commission. 


The  Royal  University  of  Ireland. 

Statement  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Senate 
sent  as  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
University  Education  in  Ireland,  July,  1902. 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland  have  had  their  attention  directed 
to  two  documents  laid  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
University  Education  in  Ireland,  one  by  Miss  Alice 
Oldham,  b.a.,  Honorary  Secretary,  Central  Association 
of  Irish  Schoolmistresses,  the  other  by  Miss  White 
Lady  Principal,  Alexandra  College,  Dublin  [see  Apl 
pendix  to  First  Report  (Minutes  of  Evidence)  pp.  394 
and  389  respectively.]  The  first  of  these  was  before  the 
Standing  Committee  at  the  Meetings  held  on  30th 
January  and  13th  February,  1896,  and  in  reference  to 
it  the  Standing  Committee  now  beg  to  state  that 
having  at  these  meetings,  considered  the  detailed  replies 
?*  Examiners  to  the  criticisms  therein  contained 
the  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  a few 
unimportant  exceptions,  these  criticisms  were  entirely 
without  foundation.  In  arriving  at  this  conclusion  the 
Committee  had  before  them  the  following  facts  dealing 
specifically  with  the  allegations  contained  in  the  Memo- 

1.  The  standard  for  First  aad  Second  Class 
Honours  ,s  practically  died.  It  is  subject  necessarily 
to  some  slight  variation  on  account  of  the  impossi- 
culty  °f  always  settlng  questions  of  the  same  diffi- 

2.  The  number  of  candidates  who  obtain  Honours 
varies  considerably,  m all  subjects,  from  year  to  year 

are  ?.warded  having  regard  only  to  the 
nature  of  the  questions  set  and  to  the  character  of  the 
answering  of  the  candidates. 

3.  The  statement,  "large .and  important  parts  of 
the  courses  are  often  not  examined  in  at  all”  is  not 

* instances  cited ; for  the  assertion 

in  Junior  Fellowship  Examination,  no  questions 
were  given  in  Italian  on  Dante,  or  in  German  on 


Goethe,  and  in  B.A.  Honours,  none  were  given  on  the 
long  and  difficult  work  of  Darmstctcr,”  is  entirely  in- 
accurate. As  to  Italian,  questions  1 and  11  on  the 
AinrU  i aper,  and  question  1 on  the  Fourth  Paper, 
are  directly  on  Dante ; as  to  German,  questions  3, 
* ’ on  ti*e  Fourth  Paper,  could  not  be  satisfactorily 

answered  without  largely  referring  to  Goethe:  and 
many  questions  in  the  B.A.  Honour  Papers  in  French 
are  taken  directly  from  Darmstoter,  of  which  the 
following  are  some  examples In  First  Paper,  Nos. 

6’  A  3 *  5 (first  6.  8 (latter  part) ; in  Second 

Paper,  Nos.  1,  2,  3 ; in  Third  Paper,  Nos.  3 (second 
part)  5,  7 and  8. 

4.  With  reference  to  the  statement  " in  Second 
Arts  .English  Honours  the  two  papers  were  given  on 
he  same  books,  the  rest  of  the  course  being  omitted," 
is  was  quite  an  accidental  occurrence,  and  the  Com- 
mittee were  satisfied  that  the  Examiners  did  every- 
thing possible  under  the  circumstances  to  minimise 
_ie  hardship  of  the  case  by  devoting  the  subsequent 
Ural  examination  almost -entirely  to  the  part  of  the 
course  untouched  by  the  papers. 

t Til®  ^timent,  “ in  B.A.  Honours,  Modern 
tiie  questions  on  Coleridge  were  entirely 
cir  ji  courSG,  ’ is  inaccurate ; for  material  is 
supplied  to  answer  the  first  section  of  No.  7,  in  chap. 
f1  of  th®  Biographia  Literaria,  pages  202  to  207,  to 
answer  the  second  section,  in  chapter  19,  page  191. 
in  chapter  20  page  196,  and  in  cliap.  22,  page  227; 

d as  to  question  8 material  is  supplied  throughout 
tne  two  prescribed  works,  particularly  on  page  220 
of  the  prescribed  portion  of  “ Lectures  and  Notes  on 
in  Af  ?T?alD-  and  in  the  lftst  paragraphs  of  chap. 
14  of  the  Biographia  Literaria. 

,.  ?•  ln  connection  with  the  statement  that  the  Eng- 
^ W *or  Matriculation,  and  the  Physics  and 
-English  (Honours)  Papers  for  First  University,  1805, 
were  so  framed  that  it  was  impossible  for  candidates 
f„iiv!°W  fc^eir  knowledge,  the  Committee,  having  care- 
y considered  these  papers,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  questions  were  well  chosen. 
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7.  The  Standing  Committee  have  always  been  care- 
ful to  obtain  the  services  of  Specialists  whenever  there 
seemed  to  have  been  any  necessity  to  do  so,  and  before 
receiving  the  suggestion  that  “ History  should  be  ex- 
amined in  by  special  Examiners,”  they  had  decided 
•to  appoint  special  Examiners  in  that  subject. 


8.  The  criticisms  made  on  the  courses  and  examina- 
tions in  Mental  Science  for  B.A.  and  M.A.  are  un- 
founded, as  special  portions  of  Plato,  Aristotle  But- 
ler, Berkeley,  Ferrier,  Green,  Hamilton,  Venn,  and 
Sidgwick  are  prescribed  in  the  Calendar,  and  other 
works  of  real  value  are  recommended. 

The  statement  that  “ the  bulk  of  the  examination  is 
taken  up  with  second-rate  authors  ” is  also  unfounded 
The  second  document  was  before  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee at  the  meetings  held  on  17th  January  and  10th 


So™9'  “d  ““  foU°wi"«  ™ tt«  "P>T  Doottot. 

“ The  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  ’ 

“ May  Vlth,  1899. 

" Madam, — In  reference  to  the  Memorial  received 
from  you  on  December  26th,  1898,  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  have  directed  us  to  state  that, 
having  considered  the  Reports  of  the  Examiners  (who 
re-examined  the  answers  of  the  candidates  in  ques- 
tion), and  having  carefully  investigated  all  the 
matters  referred  to  in  the  Memorial,  they  have  de- 
cided that  there  is  no  reason  to  vary  the  award  of  the 
Examiners. 

“ Faithfully  yours, 

J.  C.  Meredith,  ) „ 

J.  McGrath.  f Secretaries. 

'Miss  White,  1 

“Alexandra  College,  Dublin.” 


(8.) 

Documents  m reference  to  the  Medical  Examinations  ot  the  University. 

A. 

ituroai  on  the  Final  Examination  in  Medicine,  Sdroeey,  and  Midwifery  of  the  Royal  University  of 
Ireland  held  in  Octoder,  1901,  by  the  Visitor,  D.  C,  M'Vail,  k.b , „d  the  Inspector,  Sir  George 
Duffey,  M.D.,  appointed  by  the  General  Medical  Council. 


The  degrees  conferred  by  the  Royal  University  of  Ire- 
land that  entitle  their  holders  to  admission  to  the 
Medical  Register  on  having  passed  a qualifying  exami- 
nation in  the  three  subjects  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and 
Midwifery,  are  the  M.B.,  the  B.Ch.,  and  the  B.A.O. 
degrees.  All  candidates  for  these  degrees,  in  addition 
to  attending  the  lectures  and  complying  with  the  other 
conditions  prescribed,  must  pass  the  following  examina- 
tions : — 

The  Matriculation  Examination. 

The  First  University  Examination. 

The  First  Examination  in  Medicine. 

The  Second  Examination  in  Medicine. 

The  Third  Examination  in  Medicine. 

The  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  and  B.A.O.  Degree  Examination. 

The  subjects  of  the  First  University  Examination 

I.  Latin. 

II.  Any  one  of  the  following  languages : Greek, 
French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Celtic,  Sanskrit, 
Hebrew,  Arabic. 

III.  English  Language  and  Literature. 

IV.  Mathematics. 

V.  Natural  Philosophy. 

In  each  of  the  foregoing  subjects  certain  books  or  por- 
tions of  books  are  prescribed,  and  occasionally  parti- 
cular text-books  are  mentioned  in  the  regulations  for 
this  examination  published  in  the  University  Calendar. 
■the  text-books  are  not  specially  recommended,  but  “ are 
intended  only  to  indicate  approximately  the  amount  of 
matter  required  for  the  examination,  and  the  standard 
of  difficulty  that  will  be  adopted  in  the  examination 
Papers.”  Neither  collegiate  residence  nor  a degree  in 
Arts  is  required  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  Medical 
degrees.  Graduates  in  Arts  or  Science  who  shall  have 
spent  a year  in  the  study  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  and 
-Biology,  and  have  passed  an  examination  in  these  sub- 
°r  their  degrees,  shall  be  held  to  have  completed 
the  first  of  the  five  years  of  medical  study  which  is 
compulsory  in  the  case  of  all  other  candidates  for 
Medical  degrees. 

A Final  Examination  for  Medical  Degrees  is  held 
twice  m each  year,  in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn, 
he  examination  consists  of  three  parts : — 

{“•)  Medicine,  Theoretical  and  Clinical,  including 
Therapeutics,  Mental  Diseases,  Medical  Juris- 
prudence, Sanitary  Science,  and  Medical 
P athology. 


(6.)  Surgery,  Theoretical,  Clinical,  and  Operative, 
including  the  use  of  instruments  and  appli- 
ances ; Surgical  Anatomy  ; Ophthalmology  and 
Otology,*  Surgical  Pathology. 

(c.)  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

All  candidates  must  enter  for  and  go  through  the 
entire  examination,  but  a candidate  may  be  adjudged 
to  have  passed  in  any  of  the  foregoing  parts  in  winch 
he  satisfies  the  Examiners. 

We  attended  the  examination  that  was  held  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year  (1901).  It  commenced  on  Tues- 
day, October  1,  and  concluded  on  the  evening  of  Mon- 
day, October  7.  The  Written  examination  occupied  the 
morning  and  the  afternoon  of  the  first  three  days.  On 
the  morning  of  each  of  the  three  following  days  there 
was  an  examination  in  Clinical  Medicine,  Clinical  Sur- 
gery, and  m Ophthalmic  Surgery ; and  in  the  afternoon 
an  examination  in.  Operative  Surgery,  in  Practical 
i athology,  and  m Clinical  laboratory  work,  and  also 
an  Oral  examination  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  Midwifery 
Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Hygiene,  and  in  Pathology, 
ihe  official  hours  of  examination  are  from  9.30  to  12.30, 
and  from  2 to  S ; but  on  several  occasions  these  hours 
were  extended. 

Thirty-five  candidates,  including  one  woman,  entered 
for  the  examination.  Five  of  the  candidates  were  grad- 
uates in  Arts,  two  of  the  number  having  the  M.A.  de- 
gree. All  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Secretaries  of 
the  University  for  the  examination  were  excellent ; and 
as  a result  of  their  admirable  organisation  every  part 
of  it  worked  with  perfect  smoothness  and  regularity. 

The  number  of  Examiners  engaged  in  the  conduct  of 
the  examination  was  thirteen,  viz.,  in  Medicine,  three  • 
in  Surgery,  two  ; in  Midwifery  and  Gymecology,  two  ; 
in  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Hygiene,  two  ; in  Patho- 
logy■ two ; and  in  Ophthalmic  Surgery,  two.  Five  of 
the  Examiners  are  Professors  on  the  staff  of  the  Catho- 
lic University  Medical  School  (Dublin)  ; three  are  Pro- 
fessors in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast ; two  are  Profes- 
sors in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork  ; and  one  is  a Professor 
m the  Queen’s  College,  Galway.  One  of  the  Examiners 
in  Medicine  and  one  of  the  Examiners  in  Surgery  are 
not  officially  connected  with  any  Medical  School.  One 
of  the  Examiners  in  Medicine  and  both  the  Examiners 
in  Surgery  are  Medical  Fellows  of  the  University. 

The  Written  Examination. 

The  Written  examination  was  held  in  the  Large  TTall 
of  the  University.  The  candidates  were  seated  at  sepa- 
rate desks,  and  efficient  supervision  was  exercised  by 
two  superintendents,  both  being  Medical  graduates  of 


Candidates  at  this  Examination  must  exhibit  reasonable  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  Ophthalmoscope  and  Laryngoscope." 
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,s  the  University.  On  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the 
1 "Written  examination,  after  each  candidate  had  taken 
his  assigned  seat,  he  was  required  to  sign  his  name  upon 
the  “ Signature  Roll  ” opposite  to  his  examination  num- 
ber. At  the  Clinical,  Oral,  and  Practical  examina- 
tions the  candidates  are  known  by  their  names  ; but  in 
marking  the  answers  to  the  Written  examination,  and 
at  the  final  meeting  of  all  the  Examiners  to  determine 
the  result  of  the  examination,  the  numbers  only  of  the 
candidates  are  before  the  Examiners. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  examination  a paper,  in  two 
sections— -A  and  B — was  given,  in  the  morning,  in  Medi- 
cine and  in  Pathology,  four  questions  in  the  former  and 
two  in  the  latter  subject ; and  in  the  afternoon  a simi- 
lar paper  in  the  same  subjects ; the  questions  on  the 
paper  on  each  occasion  being  set  by  different  Examiners 
in  each  subject.  Three  hours  were  allowed  for  each 
paper,  with  an  interval  of  an  hour  and  a half.  On  the 
second  day,  three  hours  were  similarly  given  in  the 
morning  for  a paper,  in  two  sections,  in  Surgery,  three 
questions  having  been  set  by  each  of  the  two  Examiners. 
In  the  afternoon,  from  2 to  6 o’clock,  the  candidates 
had  before  them  a paper  with  three  sections: — Sec- 
tion A,  Ophthalmology  and  Otology;  Sectioft  B,  Medi- 
'fur*sPruc!ence  > Section  C,  Sanitary  Science.  Each 
of  these  sections  comprised  three  questions.  A paper 
of  six  questions,  in  two  sections,  in  Midwifery  was 
given  during  the  forenoon  of  the  third  day ; and  in  the 
aiternoon  a similar  one  in  Gynaecology  and  Diseases  of 
Children  by  the  two  Examiners  in  these  subjects.  In 
each  of  the  papers,  all  the  questions  had  to  be  attempted. 
Before  the  questions  are  printed  they  are  seen  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Examiners  in  each  subject  respectively. 
(See  Appendix  B.)  J 

With  the  exception  of  the  answers  to  the  paper  set  by 
the  Ejammers  in  Ophthalmology  and  Otology,  each  ot 
the  other  Examiners  read  and  valued  the  answers  to 
his  own  questions  independently.  The  answers  in  the 
different  sections  were  written  in  answer  books,  which 
were  directed  to  be  placed  in  separate  envelopes,  upon 
each  of  which  the  candidate  was  requested  to  specify 
his  examination -number,  the  subject  of  the  examina- 
tion, and  the  section  thereof.  He  was  cautioned  not  to 
write  his  name  either  upon  the  envelope  or  upon  his 
answer  book.  It  was  also  notified  that  "special  credit 
will  be  given  for  general  neatness  of  papers,  and  for 
clearness  and  accuracy  of  expression.  Marks  will  be 
wMch  ” n0‘  dearl)’  le®iiIe' 
We  read  the  answers,  in  all  the  subjects  of  the 
of1  6Xa?1”?atl0"-.  of  certai"  selected  candidates, 
and  compared  the  estimate  of  the  value  that  we  gave 
independently  with  the  mark  that  had  been  awarded  to 
each  paper  by  the  Examiners.  In  nearly  every  instance 
our  judgment  agreed  with  that  of  the  Examiners.  We 
found  no  instances  of  oyer-marking ; indeed  in  some 
S °„rrarks  were  hlSher  than  those  actually  given. 
Most  of  the  many  papers  we  read  were  good-some  of 
them  particularly  so.  We  were  gratified  to  observe  that 

Medicine  :?,ques*10n®  uP°n.  one  of  the  papers  in 
Medicine,  as  well  as  m the  written  reports  of  their 
cases  at  the  Clinical  examination  in  Medicine,  to  be 
subsequently  referred  to.  the  majority  of  the  candidate 
whose  papers  we  read  showed  an  ability  to  write  W 

andPwffhS’  m fuU  with  accuracy  as  to  dosage, 

uallv  grammatical  correctness  which  is,  unfortu’ 

elsewhere  ^ at  Final  laminations 


The  Clinical  Examinations. 

The  Clinical  examinations  are  held  in  the  Medical 
a“4  furSlcal  wards  ,of  the  general  hospitals  of  Dublin 

Mark’s  whiX  a?60181  hospit,als-th®  National  and  St. 
Mark  s— which  are  now  amalgamated  under  the  name 

+R°yal  T?ct°na  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital.  The 
lnwd  d+  tCS  are,d/‘vlded  into  groups.  No  group  is  al- 
lowed to  exceed  twelve  m number.  One  group  m rota 

fie°d  hospldalffin  MS9™’"8  f°r  f aminat'on  at  a sped- 
nea  hospital  m Medicine,  another  in  Surgery  and  n 

rWW  0phtlia.lm  ’c  Surgery.  The  hospital  at  which 

them  to  the  Examiners  by  the  lost  post  de'SyerVm’tS 
preceding  evening,  o(  the  hospital  at  *hich  thS  are’tf 
examine  on  the  following  mSrning.  Z i.Si  " ^ 
also  sent  early  on  the  morning  of  each  dav  tn  °?  18 
pitals  at  which  examinations  will  take  pla^e  so  that 


charge  of  the  candidates.  Tile  arrangements  for  n. 
Clinical  examinations  are  supervised  bv  one 
Secretaries  of  the  University,  who  visits  daily  e£h  0f 
tile  hospitals  during  the  progress  of  the  examii.i 
VTe  attended  on  I t, Jay,  October  4,  1901,  the  CliTial 
examination  m Medicine,  which  was  held  at  the  mn 
worth  Hospital.  On  Saturday,  October  5,  we  were  m ‘ 
sent  at  the  Clinical  exam  initio, i in  sireLTS'S’ 
Richmond  Hospital ; and  on  Monday,  October  7 at  ih 
examination  in  Ophthalmic  Surgery  at  the  Nation  ? 

SSS72SS5  B'“"" of «“  ^ vi*-.  $ 

Clinical  Examination  tn  Medicine. 

Two  only  of  the  three  Examiners  in  Medicine  take 
pait  in  this  examination.  One  of  the  two  who  ex- 

TTnanif  rn  the  ' ‘if  0,u;  ,lU('!l,lanre  at  the  Whitworth 
Hospital  is  one  of  the  ])hysicians  to  that  institution 
There  was  little  delay  consequently  in  the  selection  of 
suitable  cases,  anil  the  examination  commenced  at  0 50 
n.m  Six  candidates  were  sent  to  one  Examiner  in  one 
ward,  and  the  remaining  six  to  the  other  Examiner  in 
another  ward.  Eacli  candidate  was,  in  the  first  in 
stance,  required  to  write,  on  a form  supplied,  a report 
of  one  case.  On  this  form  the  printed  headings  to  the 

blank  spaces  to  be  filled  in  by  the  candidate  are: 

No.  2.  The  principal  disease  or  affection  from  which 
the  patient  is  suffering.  No.  3.  The  symp- 
toms and  physical  signs  which  justify  your 
diagnosis.  No.  4.  Treatment  — Wrte  a 
prescription  in  unabbreviated  Latin,  with- 
out symbols,  suitable  to  the  patient’s  pre- 
sent state.  Direct  the  general  treatment  of 
the  patient. 

v j^ie.Pa*ient’s  namc  had  also  to  be  given,  and  the  can- 
didates signature.  After  the  candidate  had  examined, 
his  first  case  and  had  written  his  report  thereon  the 
Examiner  read  the  report,  and  interrogated  the  candi- 
date upon  it.  In  most  cases  the  candidate  was  required 
to  repeat  his  physical  examination  of  the  patient  before 
the  Examiner  to  demonstrate  to  him  the  signs  elicited, 
and  to  explain  their  significance,  as  well  as  answer 
questions  bearing  upon  the  case  generally.  This  part 
or  the  examination  being  concluded,  the  candidate  was 
given  a second  case,  upon  which  he  was  also  examined 
orally  by  the  same  Examiner,  hut  was  not  required  to- 
write  a report.  After  being  examined  on  a second  case 
by  the  first  Examiner,  the  candidate  was  sent  to  the 
second  Examiner  in  the  other  ward,  who  examined  him 
on  two  or  three  cases.  Thus  each  candidate  was  given 
at  least  four  cases,  upon  one  of  which  he  had  to  furnish 
a written  report. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  consideration  that  was 
shown  to  the  candidates  by  the  Examiners,  and  the 
scrupulous  care  that  was  taken  by  them.  In  several 
instances,  through  perhaps  not  being  quite  familiar 
„„  „ aJI  .the  ca®ea,.  the  Examiners  re-examined  Ihe 
patients  during  their  examination  by  individual  can- 
didates, with  the  object  of  verifying  or  otherwise  state- 
ments made  by  the  candidates  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
physical  conditions  they  described  as  present.  This 
occupied  time,  and  the  ground  covered  by  the  Oral  ex- 
amination  at  the  bedside  was,  we  thought,  somewhat 
limited,  One  of  the  Examiners  gave  some  good  ques- 
tions in  Medical  Anatomy,  The  examination  of  the 
twelve  candidates  lasted  three  hours  and  forty  minutes. 

Inc  maximum  mark  for  Clinical  Medicine  is  40- 
each  Examiner  having  20  marks  at  his  disposal.  We 
read  the  written  report,  and  personally  valued  the 
umical  work  of  those  candidates  we  heard  examined. 

e nan  not  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  at  the  time 
r*marks  “warded  each  candidate  by  each  of  the  Ex- 
i erS-  The  final  results  of  the  examination  showed, 

La  ^eTi  j a*  f?*e.  candidates  who  we  considered  should 
TW,  ® their  Clinical  examination  failed  to  pass, 

allowed  t^pas*^6  twe*ve’  vdl°  we  bought  doubtful,  were 

°J)served  that  two  of  the  candidates  got  from  the 
i Examiner  cases  of  the  same  diseases  as  those  on 
men  they  had  been  examined  previously  by  the  first 
. , m’!16r-  0n  a former  occasion  a similar  occurrence 
pnri,  , at  the  Clinical  examinations  in  Medicine 
. -d  by  the  same  Examiners  as  on  the  present 
rnSw  xri  referred  to  in  the  last  Bepori 

diS  ’ V°l  XXX’-  App.  YIII.,  p.  56).  When  can- 
+imf  lS  risent  fr°m  one  ward  to  another  for  examina- 
different  Examiners,  it  would  be  advisable,  in 
,avo'd  th«  possibility  of  such  "doubling,”  to 
thp  °*  '?r  Examiner  the  cases  upon  which 

the  candidate  has  already  been  examined. 
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Clinical  Laboratory  Work. 

In  connection  with  the  Clinical  examination  in  Medi- 
cine, a Practical  examination  was  held  on  the  after- 
noon of  one  of  the  days  of  the  examination,  in  the 
Chemical  laboratory  of  the  University,  in  the  testing 
of  urines.  Six  candidates  were  taken  at  a time,  an? 
each  candidate  was  required  to  examine  and  repc 
upon  the  morbid  character  of  three  specimens  of  urii: 


candidate,  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  and  the 
niaiinm-  in  which  the  examination  was  conducted  by 
both  the  Examiners  was  unexceptionable. 


-each  candidate  was  required"  to 'examine “and“ report  me^oS^  Anatomical  depart- 

upon  the  morbid  character  of  three  specimens  of  urine,  gery.  Two  cand idate^a tW°  Examlners  m &ur‘ 
<See  Form  No  I App.  A,  p.  577.)  The  specimens  that  faS  to  the  “hS-^reteke 
we  saw  submitted  for  examination  were:-!  Albumi-  rately.  Two  female  subjects 
nous  urine  j 2,  saccharine  urine;  and  3,  urine  contain-  — — ■ . 


Operative  Surgery. 


ing  an  abundant  sediment  of  urates.  Fifteen  minutes 
were  allowed  for  the  examination— which  was  qualita- 
tive only— of  each  specimen.  The  examination  was 
superintended  by  the  Curator  of  the  University,  Mr.  E. 
Adeney,  d.sc.,  f.i.c.,  and  his  two  assistants,  and  was 
of  course  quite  distinct  from  any  test  that  a candidate 


other — were  taken  by  each  Examiner  sepa- 
, -..a  female  subjects  were  provided.  Each  can- 

aiaate  on  oemg  assigned  an  operation  selected  the  in- 
struments he  required  and  proceeded  to  perform  it  under 
the  supervision  of  tile  Examiner.  We  were  present  on 
two  afternoons  while  this  examination  was  in  progress, 
and  witnessed  the  examination  of  thirteen  candidate'. 
r_™"gJh.®  °l*ratl°ns  we  saw  performed  were  :— Ampu- 


of  course  quite  distinct  from  any  test  that  a candidate  tation  of  the  forearm,  of  great  toe  throu4  knee  ioint 
might  require  to  make  at  his  Clinical  examination.  It  through  tarso-metatarcnl  !™i  °h  J.oint> 

.at  valuable  os  a moans  of  obtaining  evidence  that  Mamma:  StioTef  , "“07aI . of 


everv  candidate  had  at  had  ncta'SledgeTnSn*  “'BS' 

, eating.  The  maximum  mat,:  „ ,3,  and  tL  was  d h 

iwo  candidates  were  animation  was  ten.  This  mark  was  obtained  by  one  of 


tained  by 
marked  0 ; 


, candidate  only. 

, 1 ; and  six  also  !£.* 


the  candidates  whose  examination  we  saw.  nour  01 
_ _ Y?*  othe,r  candidates  did  well  also  ; but  the  rest  were  in- 

Clinical  Examination  in  Surgery.  different,  and  some  of  them  did  their  work  rather  as  if 

The  Surgical  Clinical  examinations  were  held  at  the  tion  W6re  d*ssect'nS  than  performing  a surgical  opera- 
Mater  Misericordke,  the  Richmond,  and  at  the  Royal 


■City  of  Dublin  Hospitals.  We  attended  the  examina- 
tion that  took  place  at  the  Richmond  Hospital  on 
Saturday,  October  5.  The  examination  commenced  at 
9.45  a.m.,  and  was  finished  at  noon.  The  same  twelve 


candidates  as  those  whose  examination  in  Clinical  threandidatw  nasse!) ° ^ in  adi°jning  ™oms. 
Medicine  we  had  been  present  at  on  the  nrecedins  dav  ir.  , , m one  room  to  another 


The  Oral  Examinations. 

0J¥?e  faminations  were  held  in  the  afternoons  of 
5-  .and  7>  « ^e  University.  The  E>|ami- 
iicrs  m the  various  subjects  sat  in  -a-—--: 


e had  been  present  at  on  the  preceding  day  quired. 
were  examined.  There  was  an  ample  number  of  suit- 
able cases.  Each  candidate  was  examined  on  two  cases 
by  one  Examiner  only  and  marked  independently  by 
him.  No  written  report  was  required.  The  candidate 
had  also  to  apply  a bandage—  c.g.,  to  the  leg,  or  to  the 
hand  or  forearm  of  one  of  the  patients,  and  was  gene- 


- „ ■ • Th?  candidates  were  under  the  immediate 
of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  University, 
and  all  the  arrangements  were  most  satisfactory. 

Oral  Examination  in  Medicine. 

There  is  an  arrangement  among  the  Examiners  i 


rally  asked  some  questions  on  bandaging.  Twenty  Medicine  by  which  two  of  the  three  Exami^erftake 
marks  are  allotted  for  the  Clinical,  and  five  for  bandag-  different  parts  of  the  examination  alternated 


„ • pal'ts  t,le  lamination  alternately  at  suc- 

cessive examinations.  Thus  at  the  examination,  which 
*y  c,arse»  with  the  marks  each  we  inspected  the  papers  in  Medicine  were  set,  and  the 
d.  We  consider  that  the  ex-  answers  marked  by  Professor  Lvnhnm  n ml 


Ulg. 

We  quite  agreed,  _ _ 

°f  the  Examiners  awarded.'  We* consider  tliat  the  ex-  answers  marked  by  'ProfessorLynh'a^ 
animation  was  an  essentially  good  and  practical  one,  Lindsay ; the  Clinical  examination  was  conducted  bv 
and  it  was  most  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Hayes  and  Sir  Professor  Lynham  and  Dr.  O’Carroll  and  the  Oral  ex 
'Thornley  Stoker.  animation  by  Professor  Lindsay  and  Dr.  O’Carroll' 

rb H°afd0S°flri tLuid*ay  and,I>v'  0’Carroll  examined  the  can- 
Clinical  Examination  in  Ophthalmology.  ul  v!  ,aej  ’ and,  e “aric  given— the  maximum 

We  attended  this  examination  on  Monday,  October  7,  aminers.  The  "exam  inat  ion J 'of'^each^cnnH  id 
at  the  National  (Molesworth-street)  Branch  of  the  ten  minutes.  Similar  auesHnnc  *aste,d 

Royal  Victoria  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital.  The  candidates  Examiner  to  the  candidates  thpv  vesiw<o-StiVen  each 
who  presented  themselves  the  same  gentlemen  as  Th, 

ll«e  .hose  Clinical  examination  in  Medicine  and  in  when  d .L^JnT.eS 
Surgery  we  had  been  present  at  on  the  two  previous  Aortic  reguigitation : (3)  Gastric  nicer  ■ and  til  To 
days  There  were  tivo  Examiners.  The  examination  motor  .tax,!  Dr.’  VoS  Sined  nnrn  m 
was  held  m the  Extern  Department,  m connection  with  Haemorrhagic  infarction  of  the  lurnrs  • (?\  1 

winch  is  a dart  room,  wilt,  partitions,  for  Ophtlialmo-  myelitis  indifferent  redo™  o?£  ford  S the  eoSon 
o^n1®  ?f  the  bladdff  >,  (3)  _The  management  o"  iL^uia^in 

are  not 


.40  a.m.  During  the  latter  part  of  it  some  inconveni-  fever  ; and“(4)  ’the*  affMrio^oP^rrkinwhich1 
was  caused  by  the  extern  patients  having  to  be  at-  attended  with  itchiness. 


tended  to  by  the  hospital  staff  in  the  same  room.  The 
examination  consisted  of  several  distinct  parts,  viz. : 
1-  Clinical  examination  of  a case  with  written  report 
thereon.  (See  Form  No.  H.,  App.  A,  p,  577.)  2. 
Ophthalmoscopic  examination  of  a case  with  (re)  dia- 


Orai  Examination  in  Surgery. 

The  oral  examination  in  Surgery  includes  an  exami- 
nation on  instruments.  Five  marks  are  given  for  i 


gram  to  show  the  position  of  the  principal  vessels  of  the  struments,  and  twenty  for  the  remainder  of  the  oral 
fundus ; (b)  report  on  any  marked  abnormalities  ob-  examination.  Each  of  the  two  Examiners  examines 
servable  ; and  (c)  a statement  of  the  patient’s  refraction.  anci  marks  separately.  We  were  present  during  a por- 
(See  Form  No.  III.,  App.  A,  p.  577.'  3.  An  examina-  |1()n  of  two  afternoons  while  this  examination  was 
tion  on  lenses  ; and  4.  An  examination  in  vision  test-  being  held.  It  was  a good  practical  examination,  and 
ing.  Instead  of  being  examined  in  the  two  latter  sub-  entirely  agreed  with  the  individual  judgment  of  the 
jects,  some  of  the  candidates  were  given  a second  Clini-  examiners  m every  case.  Among  the  subjects  that  we 
«al  case.  The  maximum  mark  for  the  examination  was  “eard  examined  upon  on  the  first  day  were : Pott’s  frac- 
fifteen,  of  which  five  was  assigned  for  the  Ophthalmo-  tur®>  aci“e  glossitis  cancer  of  the  rectum,  and  goitre, 
scope  examination,  and  ten  between  the  cases  and  the  AIr  °”  “e  second  day:  Extracapsular  fracture  of  the 
examination  in  lenses  and  vision  testing.  The  candi-  J1™4  femur,  syphilis,  He/s  dislocation  of  the 

date  is  examined  on  the  report  of  his  case  by  both  Ex-  yI™1.  ’ .YaSinaf  hydrocele,  and  compression  of  the  brain, 
aminere  together.  One  of  the  two  examines  on  lenses  LiirncLro  t of  the  head  of  the 

and  the  other  on  vision  testing  ; but  in  all  the  sub-divi-  "’Tn‘"T,°  w"" 


sions  of  this  examination  the  mark  given  is  a joint 
• The  cases  used  for  the  Clinical  part  of  the  examina- 
tion were: — 1.  Granular  Ophthalmia.  2.  Interstitial 
Keratitis.  3.  Acute  C junctivitis.  4.  Cataract.  We 

wad  all  the  candidates’  reports  of  their  cases  and  saw  UJ.1C  ^am.uaa  U1JS  division  pvqn- 

their  Ophthalmoscopic  work.  In  all  parte  of  theexami-  candidate.  The  Examiner  who  had  set  the  paper  for 
nation  the  answering,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  one  the  written  examination  in  Midwifery  examined  orallv 

* Both  the  Candidates  marked  0,  and  three  of  those  marked  1 were  among  the  rejected  Candidates. 


humerus,  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus  in  middle  ear 
disease,  internal  derangement  of  the  knee-joint  fc 
J here  was  no  fixed  time  limit. 

Oral  Examination  in  Midwifery  and  Gyncecology. 
Bo.tb  the  Examiners,  in  this  division  examined  each 
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Dooumkkts,  m Gynoecology,  and  the  oral  Examiner  in  Midwifery 
LIV.  was  the  gentleman  who  had  set  the  paper  in  Gyntecology. 
— The  Examiners  had  at  Tiand  a phantom  and  doll,  a 
large  number  of  instruments  used  in  Midwifery  and 
Gynaecological  practice,  and  several  museum  specimens 
of  uterine  and  ovarian  disease.  The  Examiners  had 
no  set  questions,  and  no  fixed  time  was  given  to  a can- 
didate. The  examination,  from  every  point  of  view, 
was  a most  satisfactory  and  thoroughly  practical  one. 
The  joint  .maximum  mark  for  the  oral  examination  was 
forty : twenty  for  each  of  the  two  subjects. 


Oral  Examination  in  Medical  Jurisprudence  and 
Hygiene. 

In  these  subjects  each  candidate  is  examined  by  both 
the  Examiners,  the  Examiner  who  sets  the  paper  at  the 
written  examination  in  Hygiene  examining  orally  in 
Medical  Jurisprudence  and  vice  versa,  alternately,  at 
each  of  the  two  annual  examinations.  Specimens  of 
various  poisonous  drugs,  models  of  different  forms  of 
ventilators,  of  water  closets,  of  drain  traps  and  of 
sewer  pipes,  were  on  the  table,  and  were  utilised  by  the 
Examiners  in  their  examination.  Twenty  marks  are 
allotted  to  the  oral  and  thirty  marks  to  the  written  por- 
tion m both  the  subjects.  The  examination  was  alto- 
gether a good  one. 


Oral  Examination  in  Pathology. 

The  examination  in  Pathology  is  wide  and  compre- 
hensive in  its  scope.  In  addition  to  (1)  a written  ex- 
anll*4.aj10n  8ubJ’ect»  to  which  sixteen  marks  are 

allotted,  and  (2)  an  oral  examination,  by  both  Ex- 
aminers together , in  which  the  candidates  are  required 
to  recognise  and  explain  different  forms  of  disease  as 
exemplified  by  characteristic  specimens  ; there  is  (3)  a 
separate  practical  examination  in  staining,  mounting 
and  diagnosing,  microscopically,  morbid  specimens 
and  also  (4)  another  practical  examination  which  con- 
sists m the  recognition  of  mounted  preparations  with 
the  microscope. 

At  the  oral  examination  that  we  attended,  each  candi- 
ZZ  was  exammed  on.  four  typical  specimens.  These 

SriionSp?xintWi!th  1Vfarct,10ns>  (2)  heart  with  fatty 
infiltration,  (3)  tubercular  ulceration  of  intestine,  (4) 

1Ver-  Ea?h  Examiner  alternately 
nnlr  J + °J  the  specimens,  and  the  candidate  was  re- 
snecim  * df,t:r.lbe  tbe  .lesi°n  ln  each  instance  on  the 
specimen,  and  to  explain  its  nature  as  well  as  answer 

SSr  35  m.1«hfcibe  b7  either  Examiner. 

were  ,£lven  to  each  candidate’s  examina- 
/ the  max!mum  mark  was  twenty.  It  was  an 
excellent  examination,  and  ably  conducted. 

PathoW  »liSt+fiPart  °i-Jh?  examination  in  Practical 
innn  o#8?-’  -!*1  th®  candidates  were  taken  on  the  after- 
at  a time  rlpSyV,  Octobe.r  4 — half  °f  the  entire  number 
™t  r™n‘d  Each  candidate  was  provided  with  a micro- 
scope,  and  all  necessary  reagents,  and  was  given  a 
printed  paper,  with  the  following,  instructions  •? 


“-1"  StSect’ion1Anfc’  briefly  describe>  and  diagnose 


2‘  F 4 ?8  “uch  as  y°u  can  about  fluid  B 
noting  what  you  have  done,  and  the  informa- 
tion you  have  obtained  from  each  procedure  ” 


tlm  flCSnA  W8S  °ne,  a ,round-celled  sarcoma,  and 
the  fluid  B was  purulent  urine.  After  the  first  batch 
of  candidates  had  finished,  they  left  the  examination 
rmV-/ndb0th  Examiners  together,  having  inspected 
68  ^ °andidates  had  Prepared  and^ead  thdr 
reporte  made  a joint  award.  The: maximum  mark  was 
f'  , 'Ve  I?;ad  the  answers  of  twelve  of  the  candidates 
pieParatl°n?  made  by  several  of  them.  On 
the  whole  they  were  creditable  ; three  only  of  the  twelve 
were  given  less  than  half  marks.  J lve 

The  second  part  of  the  Practical  Pathology  exami- 
w?th  vlx,-  t,le  recognition  of  mounted  prejarattens 
with  a written  description  of  each,  was  held  on 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  October  5.  Four  candid.^! 

8 time-  Each  candidate  « 
four  slides,  and  was  required  to  name  each  of  thepre 
parations  exhibited  to  him,  and  to  write  upon  a form 
S 1 ’ Ap?“dlx  P.aSe  578)  a short  description 
of  each  preparation,  mentioning  only  what  he  mw 

Sid!  aUo'!ed  for  the  lamination  of  eS 

slide,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  slides  were 
a superintendent,  the  candidates  teetong 
their  seats.  Six  marks  were  given  for  this  part  Vithl 
examination.  The  objects  shown  were : (1)  Waxy  k 

^Sp"CSditi<-  <*>  tS. 


System  of  Marking. 


The  relative  value  assigned  to  the  different  , 
at  the  Fmal  Exwninations  in  Medicine  is  ,hmn "5  tl* 
following  schedule.  In  ever,  case  the  nrnnber,  it l*1* 
represent  the  totol  number  of  mark,  assigned  ta  I t 
subject.  The  Examiners,  in  each  case, 
hand  the  proportion  of  marks  to  be  assigned 
sub-division  of  a subject.  The  number  aslg“ed  to  £ 
different  subjects  represent  the  aggregate  ofWwi"? 
marks  which  cun  be  obtained  in*5l  fhe  porti^ofc 
examination  on  each  of  the  several  subjects  result;  i 
One  half  of  the  maximum  number  o marks  S lf 
a subject  is  the  general  Pass  standard  _ ^ to 


Medicine  : 


Written  (2  papers  = 20  each), 
Clinical, 


Oral,  . 

Urine  testing, 


Surgery: 

Written  (2  papers  = 20  each) 
Clinical, 

Oral,  . 

Operations, 

Instruments, 

Bandaging, 


Midwifery  and  Gynaecology : 

Written  (2  papers  = 30  each), 
Oral,  . 


Medical  J urisprudcncc : 
Written, 

Oral,  . 


30 

20 

50 


Sanitary  Science  : 
Written, 
Oral,  . 


Pathology  : 

Written  (2  papers  = 8 each), 

Oral,  ..... 
Practical  (Staining,  &c.), 
Ditto  (Slides),  . . . 


Ophthalmology  and  Otology. 
Written, 

Clinical  case, 
Ophthalmoscope, 

Lenses, 

Vision  testing,  . 


n.  STouf'  "b“™  sdieMe  it  will  bs  noticed  that  the 
fot, tbe  Written  and  Oral  examina- 
PHn-  i medicine  and  in  Surgery  exceed  tliose  for  the 
Srt  n?  tPT,0rtlOnS  of  the  exammation.  In  the  last  Ee- 
Z ^examination  in  this  University  (Minutes, 
t;'  the  non-observance  of  the  Eccommenda- 

that  fimt  ‘oOeneral  Medical  Council  on  this  matter  at 
that  time  also  was  referred  to. 


Adjudication. 

unon^lit*^  tb?  Board  of  Examiners  to  adjudicate 
S m o'  n^  Klt8o0f  tbe  ^mination,  was  held  at  5.30 
of  the  Tim  60 ^ tbe  Examiners,  the  Secretaries 

present  the  Vi?itor  the  Inspector,  were 

Each  Fvoi,'  ° lair  was  taken  by  the  senior  Secretary, 
down  aeS  W8S  g,ven.a  slieeL  upon  which  was  set 
the  total  u exfmination-number  of  each  candidate 
the  seven  marks  be  had  obtained  in  each  of 

aminers  in  !n,  s"'5?cts  °i  the  examination.  The  Ex- 
with  tbo  ™ a?b  suble°t  had  also  their  separate  returns 
with  the  marks  awarded  for  the  sub-division  of  their 
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own  subjects  respectively.  The  cases  of  the  candidates 
(known  by  their  examination-number  only)  who  bv  the 
total  of  their  aggregate  marks  seemed  clearly  to  have 
passed  the  examination,  were  first  taken.  If  no  objec- 
tion was  made  by  any  Examiner,  the  candidate  was 
declared  to  have  passed.  Similarly,  the  numbers  indi- 
cating candidates  who  had  evidently  failed  were  read 
out,  and  they  were  declared  rejected.  The  cases  of  the 
remaining  candidates  were  then  individually  considered 
Should  the  Examiners  in  Medicine,  in  Surgery  or  in 
Midwifery  consider  that  a candidate  did  not  possess  suf 
ficient  knowledge  of  one  or  other  of  these  subjects  the 
Examiners  in  that  subject  have  the  power  to  stop  the 
candidate  passing  the  examination,  notwithstanding 
his  having  answered  satisfactorily  in  the  other  subjects 
This  power  of  veto  was  exercised  on  two  candidates  by 
the  Examiners  in  Medicine  and  in  Surgery  respectively 
Both  candidates  had  made  a bad  Clinical  examination 
and  they  were,  apparently,  known  to  the  Examiners  by 
the  bw  mark  given  for  that  part  of  the  examination 
The  final  results  were  declared  as  follows Of  the 
thirty-five  candidates  examined,  twenty-four  ( = 68-5 
per  rent.)  passed,  and  eleven  ( = 31  '4  per  cent.)  were  re- 
jected. Ten  of  the  successful  candidates  were  placed 
m the  Upper  Pass  Division ; their  percentage  on  the 
total  number  of  marks  obtainable  varied  from  73  to 
64-7  per  cent.  The  first  five  were  permitted  to  present 
themselves  for  the  further  examination  for  Honours 
Two  of  the  eleven  rejected  candidates  were  vetoed  as 
stated  above  by  the  Examiners  in  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery;  the  other  nine  were  “weak”  in  nearly  all  the  • 
subjects  of  the  examination. 

Five  candidates  got  under  50  per  cent,  of  the  marks 
given  m Clinical  Medicine ; and  five  also  less  than  50 
per  cent,  in  Clinical  Surgery.  Three  of  these  five  failed 
m both  subjects,  and  all  were  among  the  rejected  candi- 
dates.  The  highest  mark  awarded  in  Clinical  Medicine 
was  28  (out  of  a maximum  of  40).  One  candidate  got 
26.  three  candidates  got  24,  three  25,  three  24,  three  23 
seven  22,  three  21,  and  nine  20  marks. 

Observations. 

Sie  Iasfc  1.iePort  (loc-  cit-  P-  62)  it  was  suggested 
that  the  examination  in  Clinical  Medicine  might  be 
conducted  with  more  efficiency  and  with  less  delay  by 
an  alteration  m the  details  of  the  examination.  No 
change,  however,  has  been  made  in  the  method  of  con- 
ducting the  examination  generally,  and  the  remarks 
made  in  that  Report  appear  to  us  still  to  hold  good. 
While  fully  recognising  the  Examiners'  scrupulousness, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  twelve  candidates  at  a time  can- 
not be  satisfactorily  examined  in  one  morning  by  two 
Examiners.  There  cannot  be,  we  think,  with  so  many 
candidates,  efficient  personal  surveillance  of  each  one’s 
method  of  examination  of  the  case  in  the  first  instance, 
and  of  his  completeness  in  the  investigation  of  all  the 
physical  signs.  Even  when  the  two  Examiners  have, 
as  is  the  custom,  each  to  examine  six  candidates  in  sepa- 
rate wards,  the  time  spent  'by  the  Examiners  going 
from  one  candidate  to  another,  and  by  the  candidates 
going  from  one  case  to  another,  and  from  one  Examiner 
to  another  in  a different  ward,  in  more  or  less  a hap- 
i,  LnTnfr'  1S  considerable.  It  is,  moreover,  fatigu- 
ing both  to  the  Examiners  and  to  candidates,  as  well  as 
6 f a i j11.8,  r^e  think  that  for  twelve  candidates 
there  should  be  four  Examiners,  and  that  the  details 
the  examination  might  with  advantage  be  more  sys- 
tematised and  improved. 

e observe  that  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
• made  in  the  last  Report,  systematic  testing  of 
Medteine°W  f°rms  a distinct  Part  of  the  examination  in 

amf  Paft.  °f  the  Surgical  examination,  candidates 
mi  1™  examined  separately  by  one  Examiner  only, 
irimii  aiLiners  -in  Surgery,  in  their  Remarks  upon  a 
n vxwi,0 oservation  in  the  last  Report,  stated  (loc.  cit. 
LdJd*  ‘hey  did  confer  on  the  cases  of  all  doubtful 
mai-to  ■ es  at  the  Clinical  examination,  and  as  to  the 

m sy.c,h  cases  also  for  the  written  answers.  They 
the  v..^88,  stdl  do  so,  we  presume,  when  necessary.  But 
hlian  ^ have  to  call  attention  to  is  the  non-com- 
JJ“h  the  Recommendation * of  the  General 
P' ouncd  that  “ A candidate  should  not  be  orally 
The  ov 6C*  .exc?Pt  jn  the  presence  of  two  Examiners.” 
W,vJrnatl0n  *n  handaging  is  now  conducted  at  the 
and  i=  8 m connection  with  the  Clinical  examination, 
was  more  satisfactory  than  it  formerly 

of  th  At  examination  on  instruments  some 

e candidates  were  examined  upon  trusses  and  their 
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^ we  did  not  observe  any  practical  ex-  Documents 
apparatus  “ ® appllCatlon  of  splints  or  other  surgical  li^ 

ar1 of  ?Pini°n  that  out  of  a hundred  marks  in 
burgery,  twenty  marks  for  Clinical  Surgery  are  insuffi- 
i th?URl?  supplemented  by  five  marks  for 
SurSv  g’i^Ve  for  instruments,  and  ten  for  Operative 
gw  i ^ mfrks  for  Clinical  Surgery  should  be 
equal  at  least  to  those  for  Clinical  Medicine. 
pT,rre  “nah  pleased  whh  the  examination  in 
vUCh  a/*  examination  must  stimulate  the 
s*'Udents  in  this  important  branch 
t The  Examiners  in  Midwifery  and  Gynte- 
lial  wn180  g3^e  a j e,xceUent  Practical  examination^ as 
has  been  mentioned  (p.  16),  on  the  Pathology  of  some 
Written of 70m?n-  One  of  the  questions  in  the 
mark  SttoSn+atl+°un  ln  Patbolo!?y  (which  is,  we  re- 
maric,  attached  to  the  papers  in  Medicine)  related  per- 

tetTeTua  SurSical  than  to  a Medical  subject-4., 

Sre  S n^fa^T118  glVen  at  the  0ral  examination 
to  wL-f  ^!dlcal  diseases.  As  the  Oral  examination 
did  not  (as  was  also  the  case  at  the  former 
Sh0n)  -lnc  udf  .the  recognition  of  Surgical  Patho- 
Sm,f  JP!clmeu’+  4™?  * "88**  that  in  future 
atWinl,  f Weli  aS[rMed.lcal  Pathology  should  receive 
attention  from  the  Examiners  m Pathology. 

Conclusion. 

We  .are  of  opinion  tliat  the  Final  examination  in 
S?'0,"?'  Snrjery,  and  Midwifery  of  the  Royal  Dniver- 
sit y Of  Ireland  are  “ sufficient.” 

(Signed)  D.  0.  McVah,  m.b.,  Visitor. 

George  F.  Duffet,  m.d.,  Inspector. 


APPENDIX  A. 

EXAMINATION  FOKMS. 

No.  I. 

Clinical  Laboratory  Work. 

% wef  note  of,2}e  m°rhid  characters  of  the 
tbif  fbefure  y0Uj  . 4hen  you  are  able  to  exclude 
none”  “ * abnormal  body>  say  so:  thus,  “albumen, 
A 
B 
C 

Examination  number  of  Candidate 

No.  n. 

Clinical  Examination  in  Ophthalmology. 

Held  at  Hospital. 


Candidates  Name  in  full... 


i gF?  7°ur  Diagnosis  of  the  Disease  in  this  Case  s_ 
yon  “ 

J would  yon  adopt  in  this  Ca»! 

4.  What  Prognosis  would  you  give  in  this  Case  ? 
[Theanswer  must  be  given  in  some  detail 

A?8Jii0ir‘i3t'v.g0£)^''’  “bad'”  “ guarded, " 

&c.,  will  not  be  taken  as  sufficient.] 

Signature  of  Candidate, 

The  time  allowed  for  this  work  is  Ten  Minutes. 

No.  in. 

Ophthalmoscope  Examination. 


Instructions. 

tlf“iiwl™  Di*V“  1“  principal  vessels  of 

^Tbe  lnne,r  circle  represents  the  Disc.) 

(b)  Mention  any  marked  abnomalities  observable. 

“d 


Candidate's  Name,. 


* No.  7,  loc.  cit. 


+ See  Recommendation  No.  10,  General  Medioal  Council  loc.  cit. 
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Documents: 

liv. 


No.  IY. 

Practical  Pathology. — Form  A. 


Name  each  of  the  mounted  preparations  exhibited  to 
you ; and  write  on  this  form  a short  description  of 
eadh,  mentioning  only  what  you  have  seen. 


Examination  number  of  Candidate. 


APPENDIX  B. 

Examination  Papers  of  the  Royal  University  of 
Ireland. 

For  the  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  B.A.O.  Degrees  Examination. 
Autumn,  1901. 

Medicine  and  Pathology. 

(The  answers  to  Sections  A and  B of  this  Paper  must 
be  placed  in  separate  Envelopes.) 

Section  A. 

Medicine. 

Professor  Lynham. 

1.  Write  an  account  of  sciatica,  embracing  its  aeti- 
ology, diagnosis,  and  treatment. 

2.  What  are  the  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens? 
State  its  prognosis  and  treatment  (including  prescrip- 
tions). 

3.  Describe  the  character  of  the  vomiting  in  (a)  acute 
gastric  catarrh,  (b)  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  and 
(e)  cerebral  tumour. 

4.  State  the  causes  of  gangrene  of  the  lung,  and  give 
a short  sketch  of  its  morbid  anatomy. 

Section  B. 

Pathology. 

Professor  Lorrain  Smith. 

1.  What  is  a colloid  cancer  ? Where  do  such  cancers 
commonly  occur?  Describe  their  microscopical  charac- 
ters. 

2.  What  are  the  pathological  varieties  of  cystitis? 
What  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  a given  case  could 
you  obtain  from  an  examination  of  the  urine  ? 


Medicine  and  Pathology. 

(The  Answers  to  Sections  A and  B of  this  Paper  must 
be  placed  in  separate  Envelopes. ) 

Section  A. 

Medicine. 

Professor  Lindsay. 

1.  Describe  the  character  of  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart  in  the  following  conditions: — 

(?)  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 

(b)  Dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle. 

(c)  Mitral  obstruction. 

(d)  Functional  palpitation. 

2.  Briefly  discuss  the  subject  of  paracentesis  thoracis 
in  pleural  effusion. 

3.  In  a case  of  cerebral  haemorrhage,  attended  by 
hemiplegia  and  coma,  what  indications  would  guide  you 
—(a)  as  to  the  immediate  danger  to  life ; (b)  as  to 
prospect  of  partial  or  complete  recovery  ? 

4.  A clerk,  aged  fifty-five,  has  been  the  subject  of 
chronic  interstitial  nephritis  (granular  kidney)  for 
several  years.  He  continues  at  his  work,  and  has  fair 
general  health,  but  suffers  from  headache,  dyspepsia 

G™ “ of 


Professor  McWeeney. 

Pathology. 

. 1-  Write  a careful  account  of  the  several  varieties  of 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  describing  the  naked-eve  and 

■‘it*0"5’  °f  “*■  ‘.nd  eivi”S  “»  etiology 
so  tar  as  it  is  known  or  suspected.  ■ 


2.  Describe  the  tubercle  bacillus,  with  special  refer 
enco  to  the  peculiarities,  cultural  and  morphological" 
which  distinguish  it  from  the  majority  of  other  bacterh? 
organisms.  Does  it  stand  quite  alone  in  these  respects? 
If  not,  to  what  micro-organisms  is  it  most  closely  re- 
lated ? How  does  it  leave  the  body  of  tubercular  sub- 
jects and  obtain  access  to  the  system  of  those  as  vet 
unaffected  ? 3 


Surgery. 

(The  answers  to  Sections  A and  B of  this  Paper  must 
be  placed  in  separate  envelopes.) 

Section  A. 

Professor  Hayes. 

1.  Given  a case  of  supposed  traumatic  laceration  of 
the  male  urethra.  State  the  evidence  on  which  you 
would  found  diagnosis  and  prognosis  ; also,  describe  the 
treatment  proper  for  slight  and  severe  degrees  of  injury 

2.  Enumerate  the  varieties  of  paronychia,  and  des 
scribe  the  treatment  proper  for  each. 

3.  Describe  a typical  case  of  diffuse  infective  osteo- 
myelitis, including  the  main  points  of  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 


Sir  Thornley  Stoker. 

1.  Under  what  circumstances  is  excision  of  the  wrist 
required  ? Describe  Ollier’s  method. 

■ 2.  Describe  the  deformities  which  indicate  dislocation 
of  the  femur  into  the  obturator  foramen. 

3.  At  what  period  in  the  course  of  a case  of  syphilis 
does  rupia  usually  occur?  How  would  you  recognise 
the  syphilitic  form  of  the  disease,  and  how  treat  it? 


Ophthalmology  and  Otology,  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
and  Sanitary  Science. 

(The  Answers  to  Sections  A,  B,  and  0 of  this  Paper 
must  be  placed  in  separate  Envelopes.) 


Section  A. 

Ophthalmology  and  Otology. 

Professor  A.  Sandfoud  ; Professor  Werner. 

1.  What  is  the  essential  difference  between  presbyopia 
and  hypermetropia  ? Explain  how  the  latter  is  cor- 
rected. 

2.  Describe  the  objective  symptoms  of  an  ordinary 
case  of  serous  iritis. 

3.  Give  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  an  uncompli- 
cated case  of  acute  prurulent  (sic)  otitis  media. 


Section  B. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Professor  Pearson. 

1.  Describe  the  usual  course  of  symptoms  of  a case  of 
poisoning  by  tartar  emetic.  State  what  dose  would  be 
finely  to  prove  fatal.  Describe  the  mode  of  treatment 
you  would  employ. 

2.  What  are  the  post-mortem  appearances  produced 
Dy  corrosive  poisons  in  general?  Also  indicate  those 
peculiar  to  individual  poisons. 

■ Pesc'ribe  the  appearances  resulting  from  bums  in- 
flicted before  and  after  death. 


Section  0. 

Sanitary  Science. 

Professor  Roche. 

1.  What  are  the  conditions  necessary  to  constitute  a 
good  domestic  filter  for  water  ? 

2.  How  may  scarlatina  be  spread,  and  what  measures' 
wo}u“y°u  recommend  to  prevent  an  epidemic  of  it? 

what  diseases  may  be  conveyed  to  man  by  eating 

diseased  meat? 

Midwifery. 

(The  Answers  to  Sections  A and  B of  this  Paper  must 
be  placed  in  separate  envelopes.) 

Section  A . 

Professor  Smith. 

,,  l-'-A-  nurse  sends  for  you  because  there  is  a loop  of 
the  cord  prolapsed  into  the  vagina.  On  examination 
you  find  that  the  cord  pulsates,  that  the  os  admits  two 
lingers,  and  the  head  presents.  How  will  you  act  ? _ ’ 
a.  What  conditions  predispose  to  a prolonged  third 
stage  of  labour  ? How  would  you  remove  an  adherent 
placenta  ? 
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. 3.  What  symptoms  would  indicate  that  a woman  was 
carrying  a dead  fcetus?  State  fully  how  you  would 
diagnosticate  a dead  fcetus  ? 

Section  B. 

Professor  Byers. 

1.  You  are  called  to  a patient  three  days  after  delivery 
^ith  severe  uterine  hemorrhage.  How  will  you  act? 

2.  How  does  a face-presentation  arise?  Explain  on 
what  the  difficulty  of  labour  in  a face  case  depends. 

3.  What  causes  give  rise  to  rupture  of  the  uterus? 
■Give  an  account  of  the  symptoms  and  treatment. 

Gynaecology  and  Diseases  op  Children. 

(The  Answers  to  Sections  A and  B of  this  Taper  must 
be  placed  in  separate  envelopes.) 

Section  A. 

Professor  Smith. 

1.  A mother  consults  you  because  her  daughter,  aged 
18,  lias  both  a too  heavy,  and  too  frequent  menstruation. 


What  steps  are  necessary  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  Doouiuots, 
hemorrhage?  Indicate  lines  of  treatment.  LIV. 

2.  What  is  the  pathology  of  pelvic  cellulitis  ? How  ' 
would  you  treat  a case  where  the  effusion  was  into  the 
broad  ligaments?  What  is  the  usual  termination  of 

such  cases  ? 

3.  A bottle-fed  child  suffers  from  constipation,  and  is 
constantly  crying.  State  fully  the  lines  of  treatment 
you  would  follow. 


Section  B. 

Professor  Byers. 

4.  What  are  the  varieties  of  chronic  endometritis? 
How  do  they  originate  ? 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  various  morbid  conditions 
met  with  in  Bartholin’s  gland.  How  do  they  arise, 
and  what  is  the  treatment? 

6.  What  diseases  in  young  children  may  be  caused  by 
errors  of  diet? 


(B.) 

02—25. 

Reply  of  the  Senate  to  the 

THE  ROYAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  IRELAND. 

Report  from  the  Medical  Committee  on  the  Report  of 
the  Visitor  and  the  Inspector  from  the  General 
Medical  Council  upon  the  Final  Examinations  in 
Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery  of  the  Univer- 
sity, October,  1901. 

The  Medical  Committee  have  had  under  consideration 
the  Report  of  the  Visitor,  Dr.  M'Vail,  and  the  In- 
spector, Sir  George  Duffey,  appointed  by  the  General 
Medical  Council  to  report  upon  the  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  B.A.O. 
Degrees  Examination,  October,  1901,  and  they  are 
pleased  to  observe  that  the  Report  is  of  a highly  favour- 
able character.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  ex- 
tracts:— 

*Tage  7. — “All  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
Secretaries  of  the  University  for  the  examination 
were  excellent;  and,  as  a result  of  their  admirable 
organisation,  every  part  of  it  worked  with  perfect 
smoothness  and  regularity.” 

“ Efiicient  supervision  was  exercised  by  two  superin- 
tendents, both  being  Medical  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity.” 

Fagc  9.-—“  We  found  no  instances  of  over-marking 
(in  the  Written  examination) ; indeed,  in  some  cases 
our  marks  wore  higher  than  those  actually  given. 

Most  of  the  many  papers  we  read  were  good — some  of 
them  particularly  so.  We  were  gratified  to  observe 
that  in  the  answers  to  questions  upon  one  of  the 
papers  in  Medicine,  as  well  as  in  the  written  reports 
of  their  cases  at  the  Clinical  examination  in  Medi- 
cine, to  be  subsequently  referred  to,  the  majority  of 
the  candidates  whose  papers  we  read  showed  an  ability 
to  write  prescriptions  in  full  Latin  with  accuracy  as 
to  dosage,  and  with  a grammatical  correctness  which 
is,  unfortunately,  far  from  being  general  at  Final 
examinations  elsewhere." 

Page  11. — “ The  final  results  of  the  examination 
(t;e.,  in  Clinical  Medicine)  showed,  however,  that  the 
candidates  who,  we  considered,  should  be  rejected  on 
their  Clinical  examination,,  failed  to  pass.” 

Page  13. — “ The  examination  (i.e.,  in  Clinical  Sur- 
gery) was  an  essentially  good  and  practical  one, , apd 
it  was  most  ably  conducted.” 

Tage  14.-— ‘‘The  manner  in  which  the  examination 
y.e.,  in  Clinical  Ophthalmology)  was  conducted  by 
both  the  Examiners  was  unexceptionable.” 

"The  candidates  (at  the  Oral  examinations)  were 
nnder  the  immediate  supervision  of  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  University,  and  all  the  arrangements 
i*ere  most  satisfactory.” 

■Page  15. — “It  was  a good  practical  examination 
U-c  >.  Oral  in  Surgery),  and  we  entirely  agreed  with 
the  individual  judgment  of  the  Examiners  in  every 
case.” 

Page  16. — “The  examination  (ie.,  Oral  in  Mid- 
wifery,  &c.)  from  every  point  of  view  - was  a ; most 
satisfactory  and  thoroughly  practical  one,”  ,, 

* The  references  are  to  the  printed  Report  furnished 


foregoing  Report. 


Tage  17. — “The  examination  in  Pathology  is  wide 
and  comprehensive  in  its  scope.” 

“It  was  an  excellent  examination  (i.e.,  Oral  in 
Pathology),  and  ably  conducted.” 

The  general  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Visitor  and 
the  Inspector  is: — 

"We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Final  examinations  in 
Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity of  Ireland  are  ‘ sufficient.’  ” 

The  Committee,  having  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
Examiners  concerned  to  the  few  points  which  seemed 
to  call  for  remark  from  them,  received  the  replies  ap- 
pended hereto,  and,  having  considered  these  replies, 
agreed  to  recommend: — 

(a.)  That  in  future  the  Clinical  examinations  in 
Medicine  should  be  conducted  by  the  three  Exami- 
ners in  Medicine  instead  of  by  two  only,  as  hereto- 
fore ; 

(6.)  That  the  recommendation  of  the  General 
Medical  Council,  “A  candidate  should  not  be  orally 
examined  except  in  the  presence  of  two  Examiners,” 
be  extended  to  the  Oral  examination  in  Surgery. 

In  reference  to  the  statement  at  page  11  of  the  Report 
that  at  the  Clinical  examination  in  Medicine  “ two  of 
the  candidates  got  from  the  second  Examiner  in  Medi- 
cine cases  of  the  same  diseases  as  those  in  which  they 
had  been  examined  previously  by  the  first  Examiner,” 
the  Committee  wish  to  state  that  measures  have  been 
taken  which  will  make  such  a duplication  impossible  in 
future. 

With  the  views  expressed  in  the  Examiners’  replies  in 
all  other  respects,  the  Committee  agree. 

In  conclusion,  the  Comnlittee,  wnile  recognising  the 
strict  and  thorough  character  of  the  inspection,  desire 
to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  shown  by 
the  Visitor  and  the  Inspector. 

Remarks  on  the  Report  of  the  Visitor  and  the  Inspector 
by  some  of  the  Examiners. 

From  the  Examiners  in  Medicine. 

“While  recognising  the  generally  favourable  nature 
of  the  Report  with  regard  to  the  examination  in  Medi- 
cine, the  Examiners  in  Medicine  desire  to  offer  one  or 
two  observations. 

“The  Inspectors  are  of  opinion  that  twelve  candi- 
dates cannot  he  examined  clinically  in  one  morning  by 
two  Examiners.  From  three  to  four  hours  are  devoted 
to  this  examination.  Each  candidate  is  examined  upon 
four  Medical  cases  as  a minimum,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, upon  five  or  six.  Sufficient  time  is  devoted  to 
each  case  to  enable  the  Examiner  to  form  a fair  esti- 
mate of  “the  candidate’s  clinical  proficiency  with  regard 
to  it.  It  is  for  the  Senate  to  say  whether  these  arrange- 
ments are  adequate.  * ' , 

to  the  University  by  the  General  Medical  Council. 
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“ The  Inspectors  find  that  ‘ the  ground  covered  by  the 
Oral  examination  at  the  bedside  was  somewhat  limited.' 
The  Examiners  are  of  opinion  that  an  examination  of 
this  kind  is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive.  It  is  possible 
in  most  cases  by  a few  questions  to  determine  how  far 
the  candidate  has  correctly  observed  the  physical  signs 
and  reasoned  soundly,  or  otherwise,  upon  them. 

“ The  Inspectors  ‘ observe  that  two  of  the  candidates 
got  from  the  second  Examiner  cases  of  the  same  disease 
as  those  in  which  they  had  been  examined  previously 
by  the  first  Examiner.’  The  Examiners  are  fully  alive 
to  the  importance  of  giving  the  candidates  as  varied  a 
group  of  Clinical  cases  as  possible,  but  with  the  limited 
material  presented  by  many  hospitals,  some  duplication 
of  diseases  is . occasionally  inevitable.  They  wish  to 
point  out,  however,  that  no  two  Medical  cases  are  ever 
really  similar.  Two  cases  of  heart  disease,  or  of  phthisis 
—to  take  two  common  examples— present  endless  points 
of  comparison  and  contrast. 

“The  Examiners  wish  also  to  point  but  that  there  is 
nothing  ‘ haphazard  ’ in  the  movements  of  the  candidates 
from  one  ward,  or  Examiner,  to  the  other.  All  are 
carried  ont  strictly  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Uni- 
versity superintendent,  and  assistant  officials. 

^e-°pinion  of  t!,e  inspectors,  ‘that  the  details  of 
the  Clinical  examination  might  with  advantage  be  more 
systematised  and  improved,’  is  somewhat  vague.  It 
would  have  been  well  if  the  improvements  ...  the  minds 
of  the  Inspectors — should  they  be  other  than  those  al- 
ready discussed — had  been  more  precisely  indicated.” 


From  the  Examiners  in  Surgery. 

With  reference  to  the  Report  of  the  Visitor  and  In- 
spector of  the  General  Medical  Council  on  the  Surgical 
part  of  the  Final  examinations  of  the  Royal  University 
we  beg  to  say  that  we  perceive  with  satisfaction  that 
their  observations  on  our  work  are  of  a very  favourable 
character.  We  desire  to  make  the  following  observa- 
tions on  the  Report : — 

The  passage,  Page  8 [“  Each  of  the  other  Examiners 
read,  and  valued  the  answers  to  his  own  questions  in- 
dependently ] is  not  quite  correct.  It  is  our  custom, 
when  reading  the  “Pass”  papers  to  confer  in  all 
casM  where  the  excellence  is  such  as  to  render  the 
writer  a likely  candidate  for  Honours,  or  where,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  deficiency  is  so  marked  as  to  look 
like  a rejection. 

Page  15.  [“  Each  of  the  two  Examiners  examines 
and  marks  separately .”]  Our  practice  is  to  confer 
and  both  examine  any  candidate  who  is  either  of  great 
thm  eDCe  °r  Seems  be  011  border  line  of  rejec- 

Page  19.— ["  The  marks  obtainable  for  the  Written 
and  Oral  examination™  Medicine  and  in  Surgery 
exceed  those  for  the  Clinical  portion  of  the  examina- 
tion. j We  are  not  inclined  to  recommend  anv 
change  m the  percentage  of  marks  allotted  for  the 
SnS  examination ; more  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  occasionally  happens  that  there  is  a 
defect  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  cases  re- 
i 8 ]h0r0^1  and  searching  examination, 
already  called  attention  to  this  matter  and 

tSn t adopt  y h 7m  i"e  “piesKd  fa- 

of  Surgical  scamma- 
» arJ.  stil  cammed  separately  by  one 
Examiner  only.  The  Examiners  in  Surgery,  in  their 
remarks  upon  a similar  observation  in  the  last  Re 
ZhtX  on  theZs^of  all 

as  Ui  Clm'leal  examination,  and 

as  to  the  marks  m such  cases  also  for  the  Written 
answers.  They,  doubtless , still  do  so,  we  pre?ume 

toTtoTnP' wt  m ^ XX 

tion  of  Aehr  the  recommenda- 

tion of  the  General  Medical  Council  that  ‘ a candi- 


date should  not  be  orally  examined  excent  n 
prumcc  of  two  Examiner,.’  The  cmminat  ’ il 
Bandaging  is  now  conducted  at  the  hospitals 
nection  with  the  Clinical  examination  and  is 
eequenth,  more  satisfactory  than  it  formerly  ZT 
At  the  Ural  examination  on  Instruments  somcnftk' 
candidates  were  examined  upon  trusses  and  their 
plication ; but  wc  did  not  observe  any  practical  7 
amvnation  in  the  application  of  splints  or  nth,*  ... 
gioal  apparatus."'  " SUr~ 

. af  pite  in  accord  with  the  observations  made 
in  the  first  portion  of  the  paragraph,  but  with  th! 
time  allotted  for  the  examinations  it  would  be  amt! 
impossible  for  us  to  conduct  the  entire  Oral  exaraina! 
tion  in  the  dual  manner  recommended.  We  think 
such  a method  would  be  an  improvement,  but  it  CouU 
only  be  carried  out  by  giving  more  time  for  the  ex 
animation,  and  working  it  at  a less  high  pressure. 

With  reference  to  the  final  portion  of  the  para 
graph,  we  have  to  say  that  although  the  Visitor  and 
Inspector  did  not  see  any  examination  in  the  direct 
application  of  splints,  it  is  nevertheless  a usual  nor 
tion  of  the  examination.  ^ ' 

From  the  Examiners  in  Midwifery  &c. 

In  reply  to  your  communication  requesting  us  to  let 
you  have  any  observations  we  wish  to  make  m 
Export  b,  Dr  D.  0 M'VaU  (ViX)' tnd  sS 
Duff,,  M.J.  (Inspector),  of  the  Gener.l  Medical  Coal 
on,  on  the  late  October  examinations  of  the  Royal  Uni. 
versity  of  Ireland,  as  far  as  our  subject  is  concerned,  we 
have  little  to  say,  as  it  is  stated:  "Tile  examination 
from  every  point  of  view  was  a most  satisfactory  and 
thoroughly  practical  on.”  (p.  16),  ,ni.  -The  ^ 
ners  in  Midwifery  and  Gyntecology  also  gave  an  excel- 
lent  practical  examination,  as  has  been  mentioned 
w ’i.°?  ® °*  some  °*  the  Diseases  of 

Women  (p.  22).  _ We  think  it  right  to  take  this ‘op- 
portunity of  thanking  the  authorities  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity for  having  acceded  to  the  requests  we  have,  at 
various  times,  made  in  our  annual  reports  to  improve 
and  make  more  practical  the  examination  in  ’ our  sub- 
jects; and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  these  efforts 
have  met  so  fully  the  approval  of  the  Visitor  and  of 
the  Inspector  of  the  General  Medical  Council.  When 
we  were  last  inspected  the  Visitor  and  Inspector  of  the 
General  Medical  Council  stated  irj  their  report  that  they 
egarded  the  examination  in  our  subjects  as  “a  good 
f\"lP^C-‘CaJ  0ne’”iand  that  “the  Examiners  showed 
their  desire  to  ascertain,  with  care,  patience,  and  con- 
sideration, the  attainments  of  each  candidate.” 

«<  £epoit  Visitor  and  Inspector  say 

Examiners  in  this  division  examined  each 
thp  Th®  ?xamincr  who  set  the  paper  for 

the  Written  examination  in  Midwifery  examined  orally 
m Gyntecoiogy  ; and  the  Oral  Examiner  in  Midwifery 
g^eman  who  had  set  the  paper  in  Gynas- 

Rinnrf  16-Vl  If  y°U  tUrn  t0  PP-  29  and  39  of  the 

M;L;,’y0U  'j1  lhSOe  ea?k  °t  us  gives  a paper  in  both 
Wpd™af  yi  and  Gya»cology  and  Diseases  of  Children. 

a^°  ?dd  thafc  when  B candidate  appears  before 
™ 8A{“®  °Aal  e^amination.  one  of  us  (sometimes  one, 
i the  other)  examines  in  Midwifery,  or  in 
F^m£°gy  a?d  Dlse,aaes  of  Children,  while  the  other 
iw  W n V11  turn, take3  UP  the  subject  not  dealt  with 
ttr  ea/Ul;  but  we  alwaya  examine  the  candidate 
,°ne  of  us  puts  a question,  the  other 
* thinks  the  candidate  does  not  fully  compre- 
cleaL  nat  18  askfd  him  or  her,  frame  the  question  in 
nur  aim  * m<?r^  definite  phraseology.  In  other  words, 
R^val  nii’  Wh’;e  mamtaining  the  high  standard  of  the 
of  nf,l  ^P^iahy  in  the  practical  knowledge 

candidate YeCn’  i°  ^ together  to  find  out  what  each 
Orai  . y knows,  and  the  marks  we  award  in  the 

Ural  examination  are  joint  ones. 


(C.) 

Observations  by  the  Visitor  (Dr.  M'Vail  of  ,,r  . 

at  the  Meeting  of  the  General  Medical  Council  whentheTo^  ^ C°UDOil)’ 

n the  foregoing  Report  was  under  consideration. 

the  work  which  had  been  done  with  great  <p leLnfe  an.  examination  more  efficiently  conducted, 

was  one  of  the  most  admirable  examinations  that  he  510  “terests  of  the  University,  of  the  students, 

had  any  knowledge  of,  and  in  every  respect  was  most  tke  Pu.Wlc-  Any  man  who  got  the  diploma  of 

thorough,  even,  and  fairly  conducted;  he  could  not  * man  who  had  been 

tneccuaiiy  taught  and  examined.” 
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IV. 

Statemsnt  of  cortain  Roman  Catholic  Laymen  with  reference  to  University 
Education  in  Ireland. 


University  Education  in  Ireland. 


At  a meeting  of  Catholic  laymen  held  at  the  Shel- 
bourne  Hotel,  Dublin,  on  Thursday,  the  6rli  of  March 
1902,  Sir  Gerald  Dease  D.L.,  in  the  chair,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  adopted: — 

Proposed  by  Ambrose  More  O’PerraU,  Esq.,  D.L  • 
seconded  by  Mr.  Commissioner  Lynch : — ’ ’ 

“ That  the  following  (whose  names  arc  appended) 
be  requested  to  act  as  a Committee  (with  power  to 
add  to  their  number),  to  take  steps  to  make  known 
to  the  Royal  Commission  the  views  of  Catholic  lay- 
men  who  support  a solution  of  the  University  Ques- 
tion on  the  lines  of  Collegiate  education  within  the 
University  of  Dublin  ; to  take  all  necessary  steps  to 
induce  Parliament  and  the  Government  to  adopt  the 
above  solution  ; and  for  that  purpose  to  consider  and 
report  on  the  evidence  and  proposals  brought  forward 
from  time  to  time  on  this  question.” 

Members  of  Committee  .-—Sir  Gerald  D'ase  DL  • 
George  PottreU,  George  Green,  John  Lentaigne’ 
F.RO.S.I.  ; S.  J.  Lynch,  Land  Commissioner,  Charles 

E.  Martin,  D.L. ; the  Hon.  Richard  A.  Nugent:  Sir 
T.  0.  O'Brien,  Bart.  ; Joseph  O’Carroll,  M.D., 

F. R.C.P.I. ; Charles  O’Connor,  K.C. ; Edward 

O'Farrell,  Ambrose  More  O’Ferrall,  D.L.  ; John  H 
Pigot,  James  Talbot  Power,  D.L.  ; Nicholas  J.  Synnott 
Edmund  Sweetman,  D.L.  ; Luke  Teeline ; R.  F.  Tobin. 
F.R.C.S.I.  ; L.  Bonaparte  Wyse,  D.L. 

Proposed  by  J.  S.  McArdle,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.I.: 
seconded  by  Sir  T.  C.  O’Brien,  Bart.,  D.L.  :— 

“ That  we  approve  of  the  statement  on  this  ques- 
tion, which  has  been  already  extensively  signed  ; and 
we  authorise  the  Committee  to  take  steps  to  obtain 
further  signatures  to  the  statement,  and  t ) present  it 
to  the  Royal  Commission.” 

Proposed  by  Sir  Percy  R.  Grace,  Bart.,  D.L. ; 
seconded  by  R.  F.  Tobin,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.I.  :— 

" That  Messrs.  George  Green,  Henry  J.  Monahan, 
3Hn- ; and  Nicholas  J.  Synnott  be  requested  to  act  as 
Hon.  Secretaries  to  the  Committee.” 

The  following  have  since  been  added  to  the  Com- 
mittee :-J.  S.  McArdle,  F.R.C.S.I.;  J.  J.  Whyte, 
D.L. ; W.  Martin  Magrath,  Lieut.-Colonel  R.  Justice 
Rice,  J.  R.  O’Reilly,  D.L. ; Arthur  Chance,  F.R.C.S.I. ; 
James  B.  Coleman,  M.D. ; and  D.  O'Connell  Miley. 


To  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Univer- 
sity Education  in  Ireland. 
STATEMENT  OF  CATHOLIC  LAYMEN. 

We,  the  undersigned,  observing  that  the  terms  of  the 
reference  to  the  Royal  Commissioners,  may  possibly  be 
construed  as  excluding  from  their  consideration  a solu- 
tion of  the  question  which  we  deem  satisfactory,  and 
being  apprehensive  that  the  Commissioners  may  report, 
and  Parliament  propose  to  legislate,  without  being  fully 
aware  of  the  views  of  Catholic  laymen  on  the  subject, 
beg  respectfully  to  present  the  following  statement: — 
1-  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  of  the  various 
proposals  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission,  the  best 
n J?  k®  *oun(i  in  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a 
College  in  Dublin  for  Catholic  students,  affiliated  to 
the  University  of  Dublin,  which  should  be,  equally 
with  Trinity  College,  a constituent  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity, with  adequate  representation  on  the  Govem- 
mg  Body  of  the  University. 

2.  We  are  further  of  opinion  that  no  scheme  of  Uni- 
versity Education  for  Ireland  will  be  satisfactory  un- 
jess  it  affords  Catholics  the  opportunity  of  taking  the 
Jest  degrees  to  be  obtained  in  Ireland,  and  enjoying  all 
‘he  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  Collegiate  life. 

^ If  the  Commissioners  should  be  of  opinion  that 
tne  consideration  of  the  proposal  we  recommend  is  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry,  it  would  be  a mat- 


ter of  regret  to  us,  that  the  Commissioners  should  be 
unable  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject  in  all  it§  aspects, 
and  should  find  themselves  bound  to  make  what  must 
necessarily  be  an  incomplete  report. 

List  op  Signatures. 

W.  Adams,  C.U.C.,  J.P.,  Tullamore,  King’s  Co. 
John  J.  Alcorn,  24,  Corrig-avenue,  Kingstown. 
William  Anderson,  Glenavon,  Merrion-road,  County 
Dublin;  J.P.  ’ J 

George  C.  Ashlin,  7,  Dawson-street,  Dublin ; 
F.R.I.B.A.,  F.R.I.A.I. 

Edmund  L.  Athy,  Renville,  Oranmore,  Co.  Galway  : 
J.P. 

Major  M.  J.  Balfe,  South  Park,  Castlerea,  Co.  Ros- 
common ; D.L. 

Christopher  J.  P.  Banon,  Broughal  Castle,  Frank- 
fort, King’s  Co.  ; J.P. 

Sn  John  E.  Barry,  12,  Mountjoy-square,  Dublin ; 

John  E.  Barry,  Summerhill  House,  Wexford  ; D.L. , 
J.P. 

Redmond  Barry,  22,  Lower  Baggot-street,  Dublin ; 
B.A.,  K.C. 

Edward  Morrogh-Bernard,  Fahagh  Court,  Beaufort, 
Kerry;  J.P. 

J.  G.  Blaclcall,  3,  Ormond-terrace,  Ratbmines-road, 
Dublin. 

J ohn  J . Blackall,  The  Cottage,  Kildysart,  Co.  Clare ; 
M.D.,  M.Ch. 

F.  J.  Blake,  Annaghdown  House,  Co.  Galway. 
Lieut.-Colonel  Llewellyn  Blake,  Ballinafad.  Castle- 
bar, Co.  Mayo;  D.L. 

Malachy  J.  Blake,  26,  Upper  Mount-street  Dublin ; 

Clerk  of  the  Peace,  Galway. 

Theobald  Blake,  Vermont,  Co.  Galway;  D.L.,  J.P. 
William  J.  Blake,  59,  Melville-road,  London,  S.W. 
Henry  Blount,  Biarritz,  S.  France. 

• Henry  C.-  Bourke,  Ballina  ; Solicitor. 

Matthew  J.  Bourke,  87,  Lower  Baggot-street,  Dub- 
lin ; M.A.,  K.C. 

• Peter  Boylan,  5,  Hambury-street,  London  Fields, 

London. 

Lieut.-Colonel  J.  P.  Bracken,  3,  Hargrave-terrace, 
Ratligar. 

Thomas  Brett,  Waterford ; Manager,  Munster  and 
Leinster  Bank. 

Hugh  Bronson,  Killarney,  Co.  Kerry  ; M.D. 

J.  A.  J.  Brooks,  Killarney,  Co.  Kerry  ; Solicitor. 

Paul  A.  Brown,  Burrin  House,  Carlow  ; Solicitor. 
Stephen  J.  Brown,  Ard  Caien,  Naas,  Co.  Kildare; 
M.A.,  Solicitor. 

Daniel  F.  Browne,  28,  Upper  Mount-street,  Dublin  • 
B.A.,  K.C. 

John  Burgess,  22,  Westland-row,  Dublin ; 

F.R.C.S.I. 

J.  B.  Burke,  21,  Lower  Mount-street,  Dublin;  M.A., 
LL.B.,  T.C.D.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

James  L.  Burke,  Hollyville  House,  Monkstown,  Co- 
Dublin  ; Solicitor. 

Myles  Blake  Burke,  J.P.,  Derragh  House,  Millstreet,. 
Co.  Cork. 

Louis  A.  Byrne,  79  Harcourt-street,  Dublin  ; 
F.R.C.S.I.,  City  Coroner,  Surgeon  to  Jervis-street 
Hospital. 

Albert  Cagney,  53,  South  Mall,  Cork ; Solicitor. 
Thomas  Cagney,  Tivoli,  Cork. 

Colonel  C.  J.  Staunton  Cahill,  1,  Sydenham-villas, 
Bray,  Co.  Wicklow. 

William  Carrigan,  18,  Herbert-street,  Dublin ; Bar- 
rister-at-Law. 

J.  A.  H.  Carter,  194,  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dub- 
lin ; L.D.S.,  R.C.S.I. 

Denis  Carton,  33,  Smithfield,  Dublin. 

D.  Carton,  jun.,  Greylands,  Dalkey,  Co.  Dublin. 
Edward  Carton,  Greylands.  Dalkey,  Co.  Dublin. 

E.  Joseph  Carton.  Greylands,  Dalkey,  Co.  Dublin. 
Edward  J.  Cassidy,  Monasterevan,  Co.  Kildare ; 

B.A.  I Cantab). 
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John  Chadwick,  15,  Dartmouth-square,  Dublin. 

Arthur  Chance,  90,  Merrion-square,  Dublin  ; Fellow 
and  Member  of  Council  of  R.C.S.I.,  Surgeon  to 
Mater  Misericordi®  Hospital. 

John  J.  Chevers,  D.L.,  Killyan,  Ballinasloe,  Co. 
Galway. 

James  F.  Codd,  46,  Fleet-street,  Dublin. 

Alfred  Coffey,  7,  Upper  Ormond-quay,  Dublin ; So- 
licitor’. 

James  B.  Coleman,  9,  Merrion-square,  Dublin ; 

C.M.G.,  M.D.,  Fellow  and  Examiner  R.C.P.I. ; 
Physician  to  Richmond  Hospital. 

Thomas  Coleman,  Earl-street,  Mullingar. 

E.  A.  Collins,  69,  Lower  Leeson-street,  Dublin ; 

B.A.,  R.U.I.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Daniel  Cronin  Coltsman,  Glenflesk  Castle,  Killarney, 
Co.  Kerry ; J.P. 

James  Comerford,  Ardavon,  Rathdrum,  Co.  Wicklow. 

A.  N.  Comyn,  Ballinderry,  Co.  Galway ; J.P. 

Colonel  A.  W.  Comyn,  Ballinderry,  Ballinasloe,  Co. 
Galway. 

A.  D.  Comyn,  Loughrea,  Co.  Galway ; Solicitor, 
LL.D.j  T.C.D. 

Anthony  Conneff,  Earl-street,  Mullingar. 

St.  J . Considine,  Farmhill,  Dundrum,  Co.  Dublin : 

B.A.,  T.C.D. 

T.  I.  Considine,  Central  Asylum,  Dundrum,  Co. 
Dublin;  F.R.C.S.I. 

M.  V.  Coolican,  Ballina ; Solicitor. 

Charles  Coppinger,  M.D.,  Fellow  and  Examiner 
R.C.S.I.,  Surgeon,  Mater  Misericordice  Hospital, 
Dublin,  11,  Upper  Merrion-street,  Dublin. 

Charles  J.  Coppinger,  B.A.,  Sen.  Mod.,  T.C.D.,  77, 
Wellington-road,,  Dublin. 

W.  Coppinger,  Inspector-General,  R.N.,  Haslar 
Hospital,  Gosport. 

Valentine  J.  Coppinger,  B.A.,  T.C.D.,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  77,  Wellington-road,  Dublin. 

.Richard  John  Corballis,  Rosemount,  Miltown,  Co. 
Dublin ; M.A.,  J.P. 

.'Elias  Corbally,  M.A.,  T.C.D.,  Rathbeal  Hall,  Swords, 
Co.  Dublin. 

Matthew  J.  Corbally,  D.L.,  Rathbeal  Hall,  Swords, 
Co.  Dublin. 

Daniel  Corbett,  jun.,  B.A.,  T.C.D.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  12, 
Clare-street,  Dublin. 

John  F.  Counihan,  Kilrush,  Co.  Clare;  J.P., 
Medical  Officer,  Kilrush  Infirmary. 

Randall  Counihan,  Kilrush,  Co.  Clare ; M.D.,  B Ch 

B.A.,  T.C.D.  ’ 

M.  B.  Costello,  Clondoyle,  Glenamaddy,  Co.  Gal- 
way ; M.B.,  J.P. 

■ John  J.  Cranny,  17,  Merrion-square,  Dublin;  M.D., 
T.C.D.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  Surgeon  to  Jervis-street  Hos- 
pital. 

Francis  S.  Crean,  Clonmel;  B.A.,  T.C.D. 

John  B.  Crean,  Barrister-at-Law,  45,  Dartmouth- 
square,  Dublin. 

M.  J.  Crean,  Barrister-at-Law,  Assistant  Legal  Com- 
missioner, Irish  Land  Commission,  21,  Northbrook- 
road,  Dublin. 

'Surgeon-Captain  Thomas  J.  Crean,  V.C.,  F.R.C.S.I. 
21,  Northbrook-road,  Dublin. 

'Thomas  J.  Crean,  Clonmel;  L.R.C.S.I.,  and 
M.R.C.P.I. 

"Thomas  J.  P.  Crean,  Clonmel ; B.A.,  T.C.D 

Robert  Russell  Cruise,  J.P.,  Drynan  House,  Swords. 
Co.  Dublin. 

John  Culligan,  Co.  Clare;  J.P. 

John  Cullinan,  Green  Hill,  Ennis. 

Joj}n  F-  Cullinan,  River  View,  Ennis ; Sessional 
Crown  Solicitor. 


Colonel  J Archer  Daly,  D.L.,  J.P.,  Raford,  Athenry, 
Co.  Galway. 

WmiaiUjl^aiy,  Dunsandle,  Athenry,  Co.  Galway; 

Hyacinth  D’Arcy,  New  Forest,  Ballinasloe,  Co.  Gal- 
way ; D.L.,  J.P. 

^iTl  F"  D'ArCy’  841  Lower  Baggot-street,  Dublin; 

Robert  G.  Daniell,  35,  Harcourt-street,  Dublin  • Bar- 
rister-at-Law. 

Richard  Dayoren,  Friarsland,  Dundrum,  Co.  Dub- 
lin ; Solicitor. 

Patrick  J.  Davy,  Woodberry,  Ballinasloe,  Co.  Gal- 
way; J.P. 

Charles  Dawson,  74,  Northumberland-road,  Dublin ; 

’ C.U.I.,  Ex-Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin. 


Edmund  F.  Dease,  Gaulstown,  Co.  Westmeath 
Colonel  Sir^  Gerald  Dease,  Celbridge,  Co.  Kildare  • 

Ge^rakl  Dease,  Turbotstown,  Coole,  Co.  Westmeath- 

O’Connell  J.  Delalioyde,  47,  Rutland-square.  Dublin  • 

F.R.C.S.I.,  M.R.C.P.I.  • -nuDim , 

Major-General  Sir  T.  Donnehy,  Brook  Lodge 
moy,  Co.  Cork  ; D.L.,  K.C.E.I.  *”  er' 

M.  Dennehy,  Prospect  House,  Innisliannon,  Co 
Cork  ; J.P. 

A.  Devine,  35,  Prince  William-terrace,  Dublin. 

H.  T.  Devi  It,  50,  Dartmouth-square,  Dublin.  ' 
Charles  Dillon,  Cratloe,  Merrion,  Co.  Dublin ; M.A 
Barrister-at-Law. 


V.  B.  Dillon,  7,  Rutland-square,  Dublin;  Solicitor 
Wm.  H.  Dodd,  Ballymacprior,  Killorglin,  Co.  Kerrv ; 

J.P.,  L.R.C.P.I.,  and  L.R.C.S.I.  7’ 

John  Dolan,  32,  Goldsmith-street,  Dublin. 

Thomas  Donnelly,  14,  Rntland-square,  Dublin  • 
M.D.,  B.Ch„  M.A.O.,  F.R.C.S.I. 

Jeremiah  Dowling,  jun.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  Wilson-place 
Tipperary. 

Daniel  Downing,  7,  Herbert-place,  Dublin  ; Barrister- 
at-Law. 


Thomas  J.  Doyle,  Monk  Cottage,  Cabra,  Co.  Dublin. 

D.  Dunford,  Waterford ; Solicitor. 

Michael  J.  Dunn,  42,  Upper  Mount-street,  Dublin ; 
B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

William  H.  Dunne,  Flora ville,  Donnybrook,  Co. 
Dublin  ; Solicitor,  Ex- President  Incorporated  Law 
Society,  Ireland. 

John  P.  Dwyer,  78,  Pembroke-road,  Dublin ; Chief 
Clerk,  Land  Judges’  Court. 

Henry  Egan,  Tullamore ; J.P.,  Chairman,  King’s 
County  County  Council. 

Henry  J.  Egan,  Tullamore;  Solicitor,  and  Coroner 
North  King’s  County;  B.A.,  T.C.D. 

John  J.  Egan,  12,  Long  ford-terrace,  Monkstown,  Co. 
Dublin;  J.P. 

Patrick  J.  Egan,  The  Hall,  Tullamore. 

R.  A.  Egerton,  Brookville,  Raheny,  Co.  Dublin ; J.P. 
M.  A.  Ennis,  Ard  Ruadh,  Wexford;  J.P. 

B.  Netterville  Fallon,  C.E.,  T.C.D.,  J.P.,  Nettervillo 
Lodge,  Toomard,  Ballinasloe,  Co.  Galway. 

Sir  Rowland  I*’.  N.  Fanning,  Rosslyn,  Bray,  Co. 
Wicklow;  J.P. 

C.  B.  Farrell,  Moynalty,  Oo.  Meath 
Major  E.  H.  Farrell,  Moynalty,  Co.  Meath. 

Francis  A.  Farrell,  37,  Merrion-squnre,  Dublin ; J.P. 
Francis  H.  Farrell,  Moynalty,  Co.  Meath. 

J.  Farrell,  45,  Carysfort-avenue,  Blaclcrock,  Co. 
Dublin. 

John  Arthur  Farrell,  Moynalty,  Co.  Meath ; J.P.,  D.L. 
Lewis  Farrell,  34,  Baggot-street,  Lower,  Dublin. 

W.  R.  Fetherstonhaugh,  Carrick,  Mullingar. 

C.  O’Connell  Ffrench,  Glenville-terrace,  Dundrum, 
Co.  Dublin. 

Frank  Fitzgerald,  22,  Fitzwilliam-place,  Dublin. 

Sir  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  18,  Cadogan-gardens,  London, 
S.W.  ; K.C.M.G. 

Wilfred  Fitzgerald,  13,  Raglan-road,  Dublin ; Stock- 
broker. 

E.  C.  Fitzpatrick,  Earl-street,  Mullingar. 

C.  O'Connell  Fitzsimon,  Glencullen,  Kilternan,  Co. 
Dublin ; J.  P. 

D.  O’Connell  Fitzsimon,  Moreen,  Dundrum,  Co. 
Dublin. 

James  Woulfe  Flanagan,  Tullamore,  King’s  County; 

M.A.  (Oxon),  Barrister-at-Law. 

P.  D.  Fleming,  3,  Upper  Pembroke-street,  Dublin; 

M.A.,  T.C.D.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Patrick  Foley,  Killarney,  Co.  Kerry;  M.P.S.I. 

W.  A.  Foley,  Greville-street,  Mullingar. 

Colonel  J.  F.  Forster,  Swords  House,  Swords,  Co. 
Dublin;  J.P.,  D.L. 

Frank  Fottrell,  8,  North  Great  George's-street,  Dub- 
lin; B.A.,  T.C.D.,  Solicitor. 

George  Fottrell,  8,  North  Great  George’s-street,  Dub- 
lin ; Solicitor,  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  Dublin. 

John  Edward  Fottrell,  9,  St.  James’s-terrace,  Clon- 
skeagh,  Co.  Dublin. 

John  George  Fottrell,  Richelieu,  Merrion,  Co.  Dub- 
lin ; Crown  Solicitor,  Co.  Meath. 

Morgan  Fottrell,  6,  Simmonscourt-villas,  Donny*. 
brook  ; Solicitor. 

William  Fottrell,  2,  Rutland-square,  Dublin; 
L.R.C.S.I. 

G.  A.  Lovat  Fraser,  Ballintyre  Hall,  Dundrum,  Co. 
Dublin. 
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Right  Hon.  Lord  de  Freyne,  D.L.,  Frenchpark,  Co. 
Roscommon. 

Otho  W.  Galgey,  6,  Gardiner’s-row,  Dublin. 

Henry  J.  Gallwey,  WestclifEe,  Tramore,  Co.  Water- 
ford. 

William  Gallwey,  Eockfield.  Tramore,  Co  Water- 
foild ; J.P.  ' 

John  I*.  Garlapd,  26,  Arran-quay,  Dublin ; Medical 
Officer  of  Health  of  the  North  City  Dispensary. 
Richard  C.  Garland,  34,  Carlisle-terrace,  N.C.  Road 
Dublin;  B.A.,  R.U.I.,  Barrister-at-Law.  ’ 

Col.  Henry  C.  Gernon,  Athcarne  Castle,  Co.  Meath : 
J.P. 

W.  J-  Glynn,  Co.  Clare;  J.P. 

Sir  Percy  Grace,  Bart.,  Boley,  Monkstown,  Co.  Dub- 
lin ; D.L. 

Valentine  R.  Grace,  1,  Sydenham-villas,  Dundrum, 
Co.  Dublin ; D.L. 

L.  S.  Gradwell,  Flatten  Hall,  Drogheda,  Co.  Meath ; 
B.E. 

George  C.  Green,  83,  Lower  Leeson -street,  Dublin ; 

B.A.,  T.C.D.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Max  S.  Green,  83,  Lower  Leeson-street,  Dublin ; 
Assoc.  M.I.C.E.I. 

Thomas  A.  Green,  District  Asylum,  Ennis ; 

L. R.C.P.I.  and  S.I. 

R.  W.  Greene,  Durra,  Ennis ; Assistant  Land  Com- 
missioner. 

J.  E.  Gregory,  Rockville,  Dundrum-road,  Co.  Dub- 
lin ; Commander,  R.N. 

Edward  H.  Griffin,  District  Asylum,  Killarney,  Co. 

Kerry;  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  R.U.I. 

Gerald  Griffin,  Belmullet,  Co.  Mayo ; Barrister-at- 
Law,  R.M. 

L.  T.  Griffin,  Killarney,  Co.  Kerry ; L.R.C.P.  and 

S.I.,  Medical  Superintendent,  Killarney  Lunatic 
Asylum. 

Montague  L.  Griffin,  Plymouth,  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land; M.B.,  B.Ch.,  T.C.D. 

Stephen  Grehan,  Clonmeen,  Banteer,  Co.  Cork ; 
D.L.,  J.P. 

John  Halligan,  Ard  Cuaine,  Glenageary,  Co.  Dublin. 
Michael  Hanrahan,  33,  Smithfield,  Dublin. 

J.  W.  Hanrahan,  Silverhill,  Enniskillen ; Clerk  of 
the  Crown  for  Fermanagh. 

James  Hayes,  Charleville-square,  Tullamore  ; J.P. 

J.  F.  Hayes,  20,  Kenilworth-road,  Ratligar,  Co. 
Dublin. 

Thomas  Hayes,  St.  Kevin’s  Park,  Co.  Dublin. 
William  Healy,  Bin  don -street,  Ennis ; Solicitor. . 

C.  E.  Henry,  Junior  Conservative  Club,  London. 
George  J.  Hoey,  Tullamore ; Solicitor. 

George  Hickson,  Killarney,  Co.  Kerry;  L.R.C.P.I., 
J.P. 

M.  S.  Honan,  Ennis,  Co.  Clare. 

Andrew  J.  Horne,  94,  Merrion-square,  Dublin ; Fel- 
low and  Vice-President  R.C.P.I.,  Master  National 
Maternity  Hospital. 

Gerald  Horan,  Bolgrave  House,  Rathmines,  Dublin; 

B.A.,  T.C.D.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Anthony  S.  Hussey,  Westown  House,  Naul,  Bal- 
briggan;  J.P. 

C.  L.  Hyam,  Ennis,  Co.  Clare. 

John  W.  Hynes,  114,  Lower  Baggot-street,  Dublin; 

B.A.,  T.C.D.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Colonel  R.  Irwin,  Rathmoyle,  Castlerea,  Co.  Galway ; 
J.P. 

James  J.  H.  Jackman,  F.R.C.S.I,  4,  Catherine- 
street,  Waterford. 

Arthur  E.  Joyce,  Earl-street,  Mullingar;  County 
Surveyor,  Westmeath. 

John  Joyce,  12,  Belvidere-place,  Dublin;  Barrister- 
at-Law. 

Raoul  Joyce,  Glenina,  Galway ; Land  Agent. 

Robert  D.  Joyce,  7,  Ely-place,  Dublin ; F.R.C.S.I., 
Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  Richmond  Hospital. 

J.  Keelan,  Mullingar. 

P.  Keelan,  Mullingar;  J.P. 

Alfred  B.  Kelly,  Castlebar,  Co.  Mayo ; Solicitor. 

His  Honor  Charles  Kelly,  Newtown,  Co.  Galway; 

M. A.,  T.C.D.,  K.C. 

G.  W.  F.  Kelly,.  Dundermott,  Co.  Roscommon,  J.P. 
James  Kelly,  M.D.,  Brigade  Surgeon,  2,  Royal-ter- 
race,  W.,  Kingstown. 

J.  Kelly,  2,  Royal-terrace,  W.,  Kingstown. 

J. ^Dillon  Kelly,  31,  Earl-street,  Mullingar;  M.D., 

L.  J.  O’Brien  Kelly,  23,  Lower  Mount-street,  Dublin ; 

M.A.,  T.C.D.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Michael  Roche-K&lly,  Fir  Grove,  Go.  dare;  J.P. 


Patrick  Kelly,  1,  St.  John’s-terrace,  Blackrock,  Co. 
Dublin ; Barrister-at-Law. 

D-  J-  Kelly,  3,  Auburn-avenue,  Donnybrook,  Co. 
Dublin. 

Richard  J . Kelly,  21,  Great  Charles-street,  Dublin ; 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Thomas  Kelly,  Francis-street,  Kilrush,  Solicitor. 

D-  Kennedy,  L.K.Q.P.I.,  Medical  Superintendent 
Officer  of  Health,  Waterford  City,  Waterford. 

J.  M.  Kennedy,  Barrister-at-Law,  Registrar,  Land 
Judge's  Court,  15,  Mountjoy-square,  Dublin. 

D-  Kenny,  30,  Rutland-square,  Dublin ; 
F.R.C.S.I. 

T M.  Kenny,  Galway;  Solicitor;  M.A.,  T.C.D. 
m ~ £enny>  69 ’ Fitzwilliam-square,  Dublin  ; M.A., 

T.C.D.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

S.  B.  C.  Keogh,  Greville-street,  Mullingar. 

Fredk.  G.  Kerin,  Ennis ; Solicitor. 

J.  C.  King,  Castlepollard,  Co.  Westmeath;  L.R.C.P. 
and  S.  (Edin.),  J.P. 

George  Power-Lalor,  Long  Orchard.  Templemore, 
Co.  Tipperary. 

William  J . Lane,  Altadore,  Glenageary,  Co.  Dublin ; 
ex-M.P.,  Cork  County. 

M.  S.  Lavan,  L.R.C.P.  and  S.I.,  J.P.,  Belmullet, 
Co.  Mayo. 

Thomas  T.  jLeahy,  Woodfort,  Mallow,  Co.  Cork  ; J.P. 
Thomas  W.  Lecky,  1,  Coliemore-villas,  Dalkey,  Co. 
Dublin. 

Lieut. -Colonei  J V.  Ryan-Lenigan,  Castle  Fogarty, 
Thurles,  Co.  Tipperary;  J.P.,  D.L. 

John  Lentaigne,  5,  Upper  Merrion-street,  Dublin; 
B.A.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  Surgeon  to  the  Mater  Miseri- 
cordioe  Hospital,  and  to  tlie  Household  of  His 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Maurice  Leonard,  J.P.  (Kerry),  Church-place,  Kil- 
larney,  Co.  Kerry. 

Patrick  Leonard,  St.  Margaret’s,  N.C.R.,  Dublin; 

Thomas  Leonard,  Warrenstown,  Dunsany.  Co. 
Meath;  J.P.,  D.L. 

Henry  Owen-Lewis,  D.L.,  J.P.,  Inniskeen,  Co. 
Monaghan. 

JamK  H.  Locke,  Ardnaglue,  Kilbeggan,  Westmeath ; 
J°tor  A'  L°ng’  3’  i’oyle'street>  Dondondeny ; Solici- 
Lord  Louth,  Louth  Hall,  Ardee,  Co.  Louth ; D.L. 
Henry  C.  Lynch,  St.  Mary’s  Lodge,  Simmonscourt- 
road,  Donnybrook,  Co.  Dublin;  B.A.,  T.CD 
Barrister-at-Law. 

£oha  Lynch,  34,  Kildare-street,  Dublin  ; Solicitor. 

T.  Wilson  Lynch,  Talbot  Hall,  New  Ross,  Co.  Wex- 
ford. ' 

p-  Dynch.  17,  Longford-terrace,  Monkstown,  Co. 
Dublin  ; J.P.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Marcus  Lynch,  Barna,  Galway  ; D.L. 

Patrick  Lynch,  26,  South  Frederick-street,  Dublin. ; 
B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

S.  J.  Lynch,  40,  Elgin-road,  Dublin ; Land  Com- 
missioner,  Irish  Land  Commission. 

McArdle,  7,  Upper  Merrion-street,  Dublin  ; 
F.R.C.S.I.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital. 

A^9,a!2n>  46,  Lower  Leeson-street,  Dublin  i 
B.A.,  T.C.D.  ; Barrister-at-Law. 

Charles  J.MacCarthy,  11  Upper  Leeson-street,  Dub- 
lin ; M.R.I.A.,  City  Architect. 

J.  H.  MacCarthy,  Rathlin,  Eglinton-road,  Dublin1 
Barrister-at-Law. 

J.  MacDermott,  Ramore,  Co.  Galway;  D.L.  J.P. 
Joseph  E.  MacDermott,  64,  Mountjoy-square,  Dub- 
lin ; Solicitor. 

Patrick  A.  MacDermott,.  Mount  Clarence  House 
Kingstown;  F.R.C.S.I. 

George  MpDonnell,  29,  Salisbury-road,  Walthamstow 
Essex.  ’ 

Laurence  A.  McDonnell,  9,  Hume-street,  Dublin  ; 
M.R.I.A.I. 

T.  MacDonnell,  132,  Ratligar-road,  Dublin. 

Thomas  McDonnell,  5,  Rutledge-terrace,  Dublin 
Francis  J.  McDonogh,  New  Park  House,  Kilmeague 

Co.  Kildare ; L.  R.  C.  S.  and  P.  I. , J.  p g ’ 

SicllarlJl;„^cDonnel’  57’  Merrion-square,  Dublin 
E.  J.  McEliigott,  69,  Lower  Mount-street,  Dublin1 
Barrister-at-Law. 

M.  J.  McEnery,  M.A.,  Galta,  Sylchester-road,  Glena- 
geary, Co.  Dublin. 

J°l?nPh  FmW  P UpPei  Merrion-street.  Dub- 
Wmiarn  Martin  McGrath  118,  Upper  Leeson-street, 
Dublin;  B.A..  R.U.I.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
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Documents,  Patrick  McKenna,  Newtown  Forbes,  Longford. 

LV.  Jo™  McKeon,  23,  Sb.  Joseph’s-road,  Dublin. 

— Richard  A.  Macnamara,  9,  North  Great  George’s- 

street,  Dublin ; Solicitor. 

Janies  MacMahon,  1,  Neptune-terrace,  Kingstown, 
Co.  Dublin. 

JofP,  H.  McMahon,  The  Hill,  Monkstown,  Co. 
Dublin. 

J oseph  A.  Macmahon,  Campsie  Cottage,  Omagh,  Co. 

Tyrone;  Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

PDuflin : j^pMahon’  The  Hm.  Monkstown,  Co. 

Wi/rn?1  MacSweenL  KiUarney,  Co.  Kerry;  M.D., 
M.Ch.,  R.U.I. 

M.  Mackesy,  00,  Charleville-road,  N.C.R.,  Dublin. 
Caj?t_am  T.  McD.  Madden,  Tinode,  Co.  Wicklow; 

Thomas  More  Madden,  Tinode,  Co.  Wicklow  ; M.D., 
F.R.C.S  (Lond.),  Physician  to  St.  Joseph’s  and 
Mater  Misericordise  Hospitals. 

Ed"ai_d  Magennis,  37,  Harcourt-street,  Dublin; 
M.D.,  R.U.I. 

Hairy  Maguire,  27,  Brookfield-terrace,  Donnybrook, 
Co.  Dublin ; Barrister-at-Law. 

R.  Bodkin  Mahon,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  M.D.,  M.Ch., 
K.U.I.,  Ballinrobe. 

Daniel  Mahony,  Mount  Alverno,  Dalkey,  Co.  Dub- 
T l M'A-’  Divisional  Police  Magistrate 
John  C.  Mahony,  Kilrush,  Co.  Clare;  J.P. 

Martin  F.  Mahony,  Ardfoile,  Cork;  J.P 
Richard  Mahoney,  Waterford;  Alderman. 
£a«redk-  23,  Raglan-road,  Dublin. 

I . W.  Manning,  62,  Northumberland-road,  Dublin. 
Major  Edmund  A.  Mansfield,  Morrisiown-Lattin, 
Co.  Kildare.  ’ 

Edward  Mansfield,  Landscape,  Co.  Waterford, 
ford  EuStace  Mansfield>  Landscape,  Co.  Water- 

G^dareIaD  L^j  pIorristowil-Lattin>  Naas,  Co. 
Clerks  E.^Martin,  12,  Fitzwilliam-place,  Dublin; 

Si  A,  vaiwinJ*-28SnI^Te'road-  Dublin  ; stockbroker. 

bSI;  ““d”:.  MlgSrbe,1'>nd'r“d' Dnblio ! 

J’MAMartin>  Eroolcfie'd-terrace,  Donnybrook; 
Laurence  Martin,  28,  Clyde-road,  Dublin. 

Dublt;JS„Sm'  CIonsI“St’  Oo. 

WmT  F'RC Dublin ; 

TS-,SHSpigdm-)'  s“"r  * 

LlDutbiin!"d  °lmr  “"‘J"'  s9>  Stephen's-green, 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Mathew,  46,  Queen’s  Gate 
S.W.  ; LL.D.  ’ ^ 

jDnhl£';fcS!i.S:L«”‘1‘  George’s-'street, 

&“b.amTcdS‘-  Michrfs’  °«' 

J BnAf  »«« 

Jiyph  M.  Meldon,  Coolame,  Athenry,  Co.  Galway 

31’  ^W-xoad,  Co.  Dublin, 

D““;°’fe£.Ma*r’  WW-terraoe,  Kings- 
Albert  A.  Moloney. 

l”b„  T0DOlOS’c82,  StePh5n'»-E«enl  Dublin; 

“iBil,STanrr&rl' 

Cd-  c°*- 

TD?b“»;LBAKTdDA’h*0”’  Co. 

\D.IMorri‘’’37’  Waterford;  M.B., 


Albert  St.  John  Murphy,  Tivoli  House,  Cork 
Charles  E.  Murphy,  Inchera,  Cork 
Daniel  Murphy,  29,  Upper  Mount-street,  Dublin 
^Sthfj.P  " ^ T1“  G,“Se>  D““v!  Co. 
James  Murphy  Ringmahon,  Blackrock,  Co.  Cork 
James  F.  Murphy,  43,  Park-lane,  London  W 
John  Mui-phy  usberstown  Naas,  Co.  Kildare;  J P 

J.  Stack  Murphy,  4,  Lansdowne-terrace,  Co.  Dnblin  • 

LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Dlln  > 

P.  A.  Murphy,  Waterford  ; Solicitor. 

^Co1  DubHn  3’  Belffrave'Squar0'  Easfc>  Monkstown, 
William  Agnew  Murphy,  Osberstown,  Naas,  Co  Kil 
dare ; Barrister-at-Law.  u‘ 

Daly  Murray,  Beech-hill,  Cork  ; J P 

C“P-  C°- 

W.  J.  Neligan,  Church-hill,  Tralee,  Co.  Kerrv  ■ J P 
Joshua  J.  Netterville,  Villa  Rita,  Biarritz,  France  •' 
j.jt.,  Co.  Kiiaare.  ’ 

A'(k>'  DublinSOn’  12'  Dromond'terrace>  Sandymount, 
MdenyT'  F'  Nicholson’  J'P->  Beech  Hill,  London- 
ML.R.ST’  D°Wn  DiStriCt  Asylum’  Downpatrick; 

PipreT  t ' 20lan’  6-  Stephen's-green,  Dublin ; B.A 

K.  U.I.,  Barrister-at-Law.  ’ 

Hon.  Charles  Nugent,  Flower  Hill,  Co.  Galway;  J p 

darePlJ  pd  Nugent’  Pickering  forest,  Co.  Kill 
D’teia?Siwen’  ^ Earcourt'8tre€t-  Dublin;  Barris- 
Ig^atius  J.  O’Brien,  Antona,  Dundrum,  Co.  Dublin ; 

B‘rt-  UUtt 

Torlogh  O’Brien,  i,  Upper  Hatch-street,  Dublin; 
Jotnh  O-P  R%  /?rWKlns’8  Bench  Division. 

J MPCh°  R TT°T  ’ f 'i  1Merrioj,-8q«are,  Dublin  ; M.D., 
-^D.I.’  Fellow  and  Censor  R.C.P.I.  ; Phy- 
sician  to  Richmond  Hospital  J 

■Z“a  ^ °.'0“«“p  W,  Harcourt-street,  Dublin; 
B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  ’ 

Saolkitor0’COnn0r’  23’  KUdare-strcet,  Dublin; 

^lin^MA0  ^ C10^  ^ UpPer  Mount-8treet>  Dub- 

^ffisLatLa™’  ^ Dublin; 

^Dnblin'0"””0''  G“svsn“-'»»d,  Rathgsr,  Co. 

J°llSto.  °’0onnor’  23’  KCdare-street,  Dublin ; So- 

Dubli  B'°DnI10r'  6’  ^xoca-terrace,  Phibsborough, 

J«C.pTS\i6'  J>»^; 

T1mtoes  "Pn  °T?°Kr0r’  ^9’,  Gr°svenor-square,  Rath- 
Schools.0  nJ  B-A’’  In8Peetoi  of  National 

0hcolmom  0’COn0r’  Clonali8.  Castlerea,  Oo.  Ros- 
T^Cp.n  9’Doherty,  Co.  Clare;  J.P. 

Solicitor  ODonneB'  Harcourt-street,  Dublin; 

J-to™ETDibliuB-aai"  Mt"“‘  =*i8h’ 

^L.D. SE' R^^l 7 ’ 85,  Earoourt-8treet,  Dublin;  ‘ 
Claries  O’Farrell,  Dalyston,  Loughrea,  Co.  Galway  ; 

E Hiblln  •°r' Y^t’p  S001^1811'  Carrickmines,  Co. 
mission.'  ’ •C-I)-'  Re«istrar-  Irish  Land  Com- 


Richard  O’Farrdl,  Dalyston,  Loughrea  Co  Galway 
EMaret  UGl.°  J?-11’ 

J°Co.  Corbeagh,  Edgeworthstown, 

Longforl  ^ ’ ^erk  tbe  Crown  and  Peace,  Co. 


LDubli^.R0CFSU’  113’  L°Wer  Ba«got-street> 

BeSohdtorf'B.ZF(Sndy)’.  Mayfield'  EnniscorthI : 

°^W estoi^th^  Mornin8ton>  Crookedwood, 

O-KeU^L  RGCphIMJpCOf  ! ,SoBcitor- 
Sallins,  Co.  KOdare^'0^'1'’  J'P'’  Landenst(wn' 
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W.  H.  O’Kelly,  Sion  House,  Glenageary.  Co  Dublin  • 

A. M.I.C.E.I.  * * ^ » 

M.  Cartan  O’Meara,  44,  Kildare-street,  Dublin  ■ So- 
licitor. 

JoKph  J.  O’EsHlj,  Sans  Souci,  Booterstran-ayen™. 

Co.  Dublin ; B.A.I.,  T.C.D.  ’ 

Joseph  R.  O’Reilly,  Sans  Souci,  Booterstown-avenue 
Co.  Dublin  ; D.L.  ’ 

Philip  O’Reilly,  Coolamber,  Co.  Westmeath;  J.P., 

Michael  O’Sullivan,  14,  Gardiner’s-place,  Dublin- 
F.R.C.S.I.,  M.B.,  B.Cli.,  B.A.O.,  R.U.I.  Phy- 
sician to  the  Children’s  Hospital,  Temple-street 
William  O’Sullivan,  Killqrney,  Co.  Kerry  • L.R  C S 
(Edin.),  County  Coroner. 

H.  A.  Palmer,  10,  Hollybroolc-road,  Clontarf  Co 
Dublin.  ’ 

C.  Pelly,  64,  Harcourt-street,  Dublin ; J.P. 

Joseph  Pelly,  56,  Harcourt-street,  Dublin. 

Patrick  Pentony,  5.  York-terrace,  Dublin.’ 

J-  H-  R‘S°L  17,  Warrington-place,  Dublin;  LL.B 
T.C.D. , Barrister  at  Law. 

Walter  Pigot,  6,  Sydenliam-road,  Dundrum.  Co 
Dublin. 

G.  N.  Count  Plunkett,  Kilternan  Abbey,  Co.  Dublin  • 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Jas.  Plunkett,  1,  Ulster-street,  Dublin. 

Thomas  L.  Plunkett,  Portmarnock,  Baldoyle  Co 
Dublin ; D.L. 

Count  E.  de  P.  de  la  Poer,  Gurteen  le  Poer,  Kil. 

sheelan,  Co.  Tipperary;  J.P.,  D.L. 

Raymond  de  la  Poer,  J.P.,  Kilcronagh,  Waterford. 
Captain  W G.  de  la  Poer,  Glen  Poer,  Kilsheelan, 
Clonmel,  Co.  Tipperary. 

J.  B.  Powell,  19,  Harcourt-terrace,  Dublin;  Bar- 
rister-at-Law. 

Arnold  Power,  Abbeyville,  Clonmel,  Co.  Tipperary : 

B. A.,  T.C.D.,  County  Solicitor. 

James  Talbot  Power,  Leopardstown  Park,  Stillorgan 
Co.  Dublin  ; D.L. 

John  J O’Neill .Power,  Power  Hall,  Snow-hill, 
Waterford  ; J.P.  ’ 

Patrick  J.  N.  Power,  Faithlegg,  Waterford;  J.P., 

Thomas  Talbot  Power,  Mount  Merrion  House,  Black- 
rock,  Co.  Dublin. 

William  Richard  Power,  Bridge  House,  Tullamore. 
Micnael  Quinn,  11,  Darlaston-road,  Wimbledon, 
London. 

P.  J.  Quinlan,  Caheroyan  Park,  Athenry,  Co.  Gal- 
way; M.D.,  J.P. 

William  P.  Quirke,  3,  Churchill-terrace,  Ballsbridge, 
Co.  Dublin.  6 

^V«cs^fidm°nd,  ^ra^er^or^  > Proprietor  Waterford 

Lieut. -Colonel  Richard  Justice  Rice,  Bushmont,  Lix- 
naw,  Co.  Kerry  ; High  Sheriff  Kerry  County. 
b'ijq  ^D°chc,  78,  Merrion-square,  Dublin ; 

Stephen  Redington-Roche,  Rye  Hill,  Athenry,  Co. 
Caiway. 

T-  J.  Redington-Roche,  Rye  Hill,  Athenry,  Co.  Gal- 
way; B.A.I.,  T.C.D. 

JohnRochford,  4,  Clarinda-park,  W.,  Kingstown ; 

7®lter  B.  Ronan,  94,  South-mall,  Cork ; Solicitor. 
Arthur  P . Ross,  Barnhill,  Sutton,  Co.  Dublin ; Bar- 
HSier-at-Law. 

Thomas  0.  Ross,  9,  Eaton-square,  Monkstown,  Co. 
Dublin;  Solicitor. 

Captain  W.  H.  Rushbrooke,  J.P.,  Whitepoint, 
Queenstown,  Co.  Cork. 

jp9  E-  Ryan,  Glenlara,  Tipperary;  F.R.C.S.I., 

Ge°r£e  Ryan,  Inch,  Thurles,  Co.  Tipperary;  J.P., 

Major-General  T.  R.  Ryan,  Scarteen,  Knocklong, 
Co.  Limerick ; D.L. 

u ^orrogh-Ryan,  7,  Fitzwilliam-place,  Dublin ; 

(Dublin),  Barrister-at-Law. 
uuam  A.  Ryan,  Melrose,  Ranelagh-road,  Dublin; 

B.  A. . Barnster-tit-Law. 

^enry  Scroope,  Ballina  ; Bank  Manager. 

I*  ?,crooP®.  6,  Temple-street,  Dublin. 

JJarby  ScuHy,  M.A.,  T.C.D..  J.P.,  Silverfort,  Fet- 
hard  Go.  Tipperary. 

TnT8  lcu,\ly’  ^ran,  Persia  ; B.A. 

Jonn  Scully,  Priory  Lodge,  Blackrock,  Co.  Dublin ; 

Barrister-at-Law. 

ginald  W.  Scully,  39,  Upper  Fitzwilliam-street, 

Dublin ; L.R.C.S.I.,  F.L.S 

b!eM  S°UUy’  431  Lady-lane>  Waterford';  B.A., 


Vincent  Scully,  Mantle  Hill,  Golden,  Cashel,  Co.  n 

Tipperary.  ’ Dooomwts, 

Edward  J.  Sewell,  9,  Downham-terrace,  N.C.R.,  ^ 

Dublin;  L.R.C.S.I.  — 

John  J.  Sewell,  Killarney,  Co.  Kerry,  L.R.C.S.I. 
h^atnck  Shaw,  Earl-street,  Mullingar. 

Thomas  J.  Shaw,  Earl-street,  Mullingar;  J.P. 

James  J Sheehan,  20,  Wellington-road,  Dublin; 

, DL.B.,  T.C.D.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

M.  C.  Sheehan,  45,  Eccles-street,  Dublin. 

J oseph  Sheridan,  Castlebar,  Co.  Mayo. 

David  Sherlock,  Rahan,  Tullamore,  King’s  County ; 

D.L.,  J.P.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

John  Shiel,  Kilbegnet  House,  Roscommon ; J.P. 

Richard  H.  Shields,  6 Herbert-street,  Dublin  ; B.A. 

(Lond.),  Barrister-at-Law. 

Joseph  Smyth,  Greenawn,  Gowra,  Naas,  Co.  Kil- 
dare ; M.D. 

R J-aw  Smith,  26,  South  Frederick-street,  Dublin ; 

M.A.,  LL.D.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

J°hn  P-  Smithwick,  Birchfield  House,  Kilkenny; 

IT'  » Chairman,  Kilkenny  County  Council. 

The  Duke  de  Stacpoole,  Mount  Hazel,  Co.  Galway ; 

Raymond  Stephenson,  34,  Kildare-street,  Dublin; 

Solicitor. 

Thomas  G.  Stevens,  35,  Upper  Fitzwilliam-street, 

Dublin;  F.R.C.S.I.,  Master  of  the  Coombe  Hos- 
pital. 

James  Sullivan,  J.P.,  Tullamore,  King’s  Co. 

EdmundjSweetman,  Longtown,  Clane,  Co.  Kildare; 

James  M.  Sweetman,  St.  Helena,  Donnybrook,  Co. 

Dublin;  M.A.,  LL.B.,  R.U.I.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

R°ier  M.  Sweetman,  St.  Helena,  Donnybrook,  Co. 

Dublin;  Barrister-at-Law. 

Henry  J Svnnott,  Innismore,  Glenageary,  Co.  Dub- 
lm ; LL.B.,  T.C.D.,  Solicitor. 

Nicholas  J.  Synnott,  Furness,  Naas,  Co.  Kildare- 
B.A.  (Lond.),  J.P.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

G(])L  JP'  Smarmore  Castle,  Ardee,  Co.  Louth ; 

^town^38^6’  T.C.D.,  1,  Roby-place,  Kings- 

^DL^'  Talbot,  Castle  Talbot,  Enniscorthy;  J.P., 

L.  Talbot,  Carrick-House,  Brighton-road,  Rathgar 
Ge°rge  Teeling,  37,  Haddington-road,  Dublin;  B.A., 

I. C.D.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

D-  Teeling,  32,  Upper  Mount-street,  Dublin ; 

B.A.,  T.C.D.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Accountant- 

General  Supreme  Court. 

James  Thunder,  Bellewstown  House,  Drogheda,  Co. 

Meath ; J.P. 

P DrLk  jhpnder’  Lagore’  Dunshauglilin,  Co.  Meath ; 

P*f  J-  Tighe,  The  Heath,  Claremorris,  Co. 

Mayo  ; 5th  Connaught  Rangers. 

Robert  Dolphin  Tighe,  The  Heath,  Claremorris,  Co. 

Mayo ; Barrister-at-Law. 

Thomas  Tighe,  The  Heath,  Claremorris,  Co.  Mayo ; 

J. P.,  D.L.,  Chairman  Claremorris  District  Council 
and  Union. 

• Thomas  Tighe,  jun.,  The  Heath,  Claremorris,  Co. 

Mayo  ; 3rd  Connaught  Rangers. 

R-  R Tobin,  60,  Stephen’s-green,  West,  Dublin ; 

F.R.C.S.I.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital. 

O-  Tucker,  Waterford;  Manager  National  Bank, 

Waterford. 

James  Tuite,  Greville-street,  Mullingar  ; J.P. 

John  Tuite,  Greville-street,  Mullingar. 

Herbert  Vaughan,  42,  Northumberland-road,  Dublin 
James  Walsh,  Kmgswood,  Clondalkin,  Co.  Dublin 
Richard  Walsh,  Kmgswood,  Clondalkin,  Co.  Dublin  ; 

Martin  R.  Wheeler,  1,  Annadale  Park,  Fairview,  Co 
Dublin;  M.A. 

Owen  Wickham,  Mount-street,  Mullingar. 

Henry  Williams,  6,  Talbot-place,  Dublin." 

Arthur  A.  Williamson,  8,  Moyola-road,  Lower  Clan- 
ton, Londbn.  r 

Edwin  W.  Williamson,  117,- ' Manor-road,  Leyton 
London.  . . ’ 

Dudley  White,  .29,  Kildare-street,  Dublin;  M.A 
Barrister-at-Law.  *’ 

Philip  A.  O’C.  White,  33,  Lower  Leeson-street,  Dub- 
lin ; Barrister-at-Law. 

JohOjJ.  Louglibrickland,  Co.  Down ; J.P., 

L.  JV.  Bonaparte  Wyse,  The  Manor  of  St.  John’s, 

Waterford;  D.L..  J.P. 

Michael  J.  Yourell,  26,  Merrion-square,  Dublin; 

M. R.C.  P.I. 
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Document  put  in  by  H.  R.  Reichel,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  University 
College  of  North  Wales. 

Memorandum  on  University  Education  in  Ireland. 

(Being  an  answer  to  questions  communicated  in  writing  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission.) 


1.  “ Are  the  existing  provisions  for  University  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland  outside  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  ade- 
quate and  satisfactory?” 

Answer. — In  my  opinion  they  are  both  inadequate 
and  unsatisfactory. 


(I.)  As  regards  Roman  Catholics. — If  it  could  be 
carried  out,  one  would  like  for  obvious 
reasons,  to  see  Roman  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants educated  together  ; but  this  does  not  seem 
attainable.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have 
always  opposed,  and  successfully  opposed, 
mixed  education,  and  their  power  and  will  to 
prevent  it  have  of  late  rather  increased  than 
diminished.  One  of  the  most  urgent  social 
and  political  needs  of  the  country  is  a large 
educated  Roman  Catholic  laity.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  believe  that  under  the  present  sys- 
tem this  will  ever  be  brought  into  existence. 
(II .)  As  regards  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
alike. — All  University  activity  outside  T.C.D. 
is  gravely  injured  by  the  purely  examinational 
principle,  fatal  to  all  high  intellectual  ideals, 
which  has  taken  possession  of  the  national 
system  of  higher  education. 

2-  “ If  not,  what  improvements  would.  you  suggest  V ' 
Answer. — I.  As  regards  Roman  Catholics. — Roman 
Catholics  will  in  the  main  only  resort  to  insti- 
tutions in  which  Roman  Catholic  influence  is 
supreme.  This  involves  for  University  Educa- 
. tion 
either 

(i.)  A Roman  Catholic  University ; 

(ii.)  A Roman  Catholic  College  or  Colleges 
forming  a constituent  portion  of  an 
undenominational  University. 


I believe  the  former  alternative  to  be  the  better,  for 
the  following  reasons : — 

(a.)  The  second  means  a federal  University.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  Welsh  University  shows  that  the 
federal  'system  is  workable,  where  the  consti- 
tuent Colleges  are  homogeneous  in  character  and 
united  by  a strong  underlying  unity  of  senti- 
ment, and  where  their  number  prevents  the 
line  of  cleavage  in  University  policy  becoming 
one  of  College  against  College.  These  condi- 
tions are  fulfilled  in  Wales ; none  of  them 
would  be  present  in  an  Irish  undenominational 
University.  If,  however,  one  of  the  three 
W elsh  Colleges  were  withdrawn,  I doubt  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  prevent  the  line  of  cleavage 
becoming  one  of  College  against  College.  If 
this  be  so,  where  the  Colleges  exactly  resemble 
each  other  in  every  respect  and  differ  only  in 
that  they  supply  the  needs  of  different  dis- 
mets,  how  would  it  be  possible  to  avoid  it,  if 
Roman  Catholic  teachers  and  students  were 
concentrated  in  one  College  or  collegiate  group, 
,°^es^an*  teachers  and  students  in  an- 
other? And  though  apparently  this  tendency 
has  not  as  yet  made  itself  strongly  felt  in  the 
benate  of  the.  Royal  University,  it  admittedly 
has  in  the  working  of  the  Colleges  which  send 
in  students  to  its  examinations,  and  which 
under  any  federal  reconstruction  would  have 
to  be  largely  represented  on  the  University 
governing  body. 


(6.)  It  is  of  the  first  importance,  both  to  theological 
study  and  also  to  the  training  and  status  oi 
ministers  of  religion,  that  Theology  should  be 
brought  into  intimate  and  vital  connection  with 
higher  University  study.  This  would  be  im- 
possible m an  undenominational  University 
embracing  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants 
In  separate  Universities  the  difficulty  disap- 
pears. A Roman  Catholic  University  would 
have  a strong  Roman  Catholic  Faculty  of  Theo- 


logy ; a democratic  Protestant  University 
would  easily,  as  in  Wales,  develop  a Faculty 
•of  Theology  undenominational  or  rather  inter- 
denominational in  character. 

(e.)  No  solution  of  the  Irish  University  Question 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  satisfactory  that 
did  not  involve  the  creation  of  an  independent 
University  for  the  district  of  which  Belfast  is 
the  political,  social,  and  religious  centre.  The 
community  is  one  which  by  blood,  religion,  and 
ideals  belongs  to  the  Western  Lowlands  of 
Scotland,  and  the  distinctive  feature  of  Scot- 
tish educational  life  is  the  democratic  city  Uni- 
versity. Belfast  is  also  the  manufacturing 
centre  of  Ireland,  and  the  same  reasons  which 
have  led  to  the  establishment  of  a University 
in  Birmingham,  shortly  to  be  followed  by 
others  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  apply  with 
no  less  force  to  Belfast.  It  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  any  other  solution  could  be  re- 
garded as  satisfactory ; even  those  who  support 
the  federal  alternative  admit  that  it  cannot  lie 
final. 

To  this  it  has  been  objected  that  Belfast  has 
not  asked  for  a University  of  its  own,  and, 
therefore,  presumably  does  not  want  it.  The 
evidence,  however,  seems  to  show  that  this  atti- 
tude is  less  educational  than  political.  One 
may  also  doubt  whether  if  Queen’s  College  had 
been  governed  from  the  first  by  representatives 
of  the  province,  and  not  by  a government  de- 
partment, this  apparent  inltlifference  would  now 
exist.  . In  any  case,  the  analogy  of  similar  in- 
stitutions makes  it  highly  probable  that  a 
Queen's  University  in  Belfast  would  attract  to 
itself  the  confidence  and  loyalty  of  the  district 
more  effectively  than  Queen’s  College  has  been 
able  to  do. 

(d.)  There  is  the  further  argument  that  the  body  of 
Roman  Catholic  opinion  regards  the  claim  for 
edroational  equality  as.  being  satisfied  only  by 
a Roman  Catholic  University,  and  not  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  College,  however  well  endowed, 
and  that  finality  could  therefore  only  be  ex- 
pected from  the  former  settlement. 

II- — -ds  regards  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  alike. 

The  Royal  University  as  a purely  examining 
body  should  cease  to  exist.  The  professional 
crammer  will  always  succeed  better  in  prepar- 
ing for  examinations,  at  least  for  Pass  exami- 
nations, than  the  University  Professor.  Thus 
a system  in  which  candidates  who  have  been 
•taught  and  candidates  who  have  been  crammed 
are  examined  together  for  the  same  degrees,  in- 
evitably creates  a prejudice  against  true  Uni- 
versity teaching,  both  with  the  students  and 
with  the  outside  public,  and  is  thus  unfavour- 
able to  the  maintenance  of  a high  intellectual 
standard,  and  to  the  love  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake. 

The  argument  that  to  give  up  granting  de- 
grees by  pure  examination  would  be  an  injus- 
tice to  private  students,  begs  the  question,  in 
the  first  place,  inasmuch  as  it  assumes  that 
examination  by  itself  is  a sufficient  test ; in 
i • the  second  the  class  of  poor  students  in  question 
could  be  provided  for  by  a system  of  Scholar- 
ships tenable  at  the  teaching  Universities,  and 
in  any  case  there  would  be  still  the  great  ex- 
amining University  of  London  to  fall  back 
upon.  Finally,  the  personal  interests  of  a small 
class  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  prejudice  the 
whole  future  of  University  life  in  Ireland.  The 
history  of  the  University  movement  , in  Wales 
strikingly  bears  out  this  contention.  When  it 
was  started.,  a certain  number  of  the  popular 
leaders  insisted  that  the  national  University 
should  admit  private  students  to  its  degrees, 
•and  the  cry  was  raised  that  the  University  was 
intended  for  the  people  and  not  for  the  Um- 
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i versity  Colleges..  The  educationists,  however, 

• i refused  to  abate  one  jot  of  the  ideal  of  a teach- 

ing University  which  they  had  set  before  them- 
selves, and  the  sequel  showed  that  the  cry 
which  had  been  raised  had  no  solid  basis.  The 
grievance  appeared  on  examination  to  be  largely 
fictitious,  and  the  Welsh  people  heartily  sup- 
ported the  educational  party.  Nor  would  any- 
one in  Wales  now  dream  of  reviving  the  non- 
residential  degree  system.  The  great  bulk  of 
those  who  formerly  studied  privately  now  win 
scholarships,  which  support  them  while  study- 
ing in  the  constituent  Colleges  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  to  the  residue  the  London  degree  is 
open  just  as  it  was  before.  Wales  is  not  a 
richer  country  than  Ireland,  and  if  Welsh- 
men have  been  able  to  purge  the  non-residen- 
tial  element  out  of  their  University  system 
without  committing  injustice  or  raising  serious 
opposition,  Irishmen  should  surely  be  able  to 
do  the  same. 

3.  “ Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  higher 
Technical  Education  in  its  relation  to  University  Edu- 
cation ?” 

Answer. — I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  should  be 
developed  in  touch  with,  or  rather  in  vital  connection 
with,  University  Education.  A separate  organisation 


isolated  from  University  life  would  almost  certainly  be  n0CCiIKNTfl 
fatal  to  that  wider  mental  attitude  which  is  the  condi-  jyj  ’ 

tion  of  any  great  advance  in  Applied  no  less  than  in  ' 

Pure  Science.  Indeed,  it  is  a common  observation  that 
the  most  valuable  discoveries  in  Applied  Science  have 
been  made  in  the  course  of  researches  not  originally  de- 
vised with  a view  to  technical  applications.  The  Ger- 
man Higher  Technical  Schools,  it  is  true,  are  separata 
from  the  Universities  ; but  they  are  practically  full 
scientific  Universities,  the  study  of  Pure  as  well  as  Ap- 
plied Science  being  carried  in  them  to  the  highest  point. 
Comparatively  small  and  poor  countries,  however,  like 
Ireland  and  Wales  could  not  maintain  such  a dual  sys- 
tem ; in  their  case,  if  higher  technical  study  is  to  have 
any  University  character  at  &U,  it  must  be  organised  in' 
connection  with  the  Universities.  This  has  been  our  own 
experience  in  Wales;  most  of  the  technical  work  now 
carried  on  has  been  organised  by  the  three  University 
Colleges,  and  a movement  *is  now  on  foot  to  connect 
with  the  University  the  successful  Technical  School 
founded  and  developed  by  the  borough  of  Swansea. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  considera- 
tion strengthens  the  argument  for  a Northern  Univer- 
sity with  its  centre  at  Belfast. 


July  8,  1902. 


H.  H.  Reichtx. 
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Document  put  in  by  L.  W.  Bonaparte  Wyse,  Esq.,  D.L. 

Memorandum  on  University  Education  in  Ireland. 


In  giving  my  views  on  the  question  of  University 
Education  in  Ireland,  I think  it  right  to  state  that  I 
cannot  do  so  without  travelling  outside  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  Commission,  and  considering  the.  posi- 
tion of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Any  scheme  of 
reforms  arrived  at  by  the  Commission  will  be  of  little 
value,  if  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  edu- 
cated Catholic  laymen  is  ignored,  and  if  the  national 
University  of  Ireland  (or  what  should  be  so)  is  to  be 
outside  the  scope  of  the  inquiry. 

The  grievance  of  Catholics  in  Ireland  (I  refer  to  the 
University-going  class)  is  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  enter  the  only  properly  endowed  University  in  ‘ 
Ireland,  except  on  a basis  of  inequality  as  regards  their 
religion.  This  is  denied  by  Trinity  College  men ; and 
we  are  told  that  Catholics  have  the  same  privileges,  and 
can  obtain  the  highest  positions  in  the  University,  just 
as  any  Protestant.  No  doubt,  that  is  so ; but  these 
■ gentlemen  forget  that  there  is  an  element  of  inequality 
in  the  existence  and  endowment  of  a Divinity  School, 
which  teaches  the  doctrines  of  one  religion,  and  that 
the  religion  of  the  minority  of  Irish  students.  And 
this  inequality  is  increasing  every  day,  because  even 
Protestants  are  not  agreed  on  the  teaching  of  their 
Theological  Eaculty,  as  it  is  conducted  at  present.  The 
students  are  naturally  influenced  by  the  presence  of  a 
school  of  that  kind  in  their  midst,  and  an  “ atmo- 
sphere” certainly  more  Protestant  than  Catholic  is  pro- 
duced, so  that  real  religious  equality  cannot  exist. 

There  are  two  logkal  remedies  for  this  unfair  and  un- 
desirable state  of  things : — 

(1.)  Disendowment  of  the  Divinity  School  and  the 
complete  secularization  of  the  University. 

(2.)  Endowment  of  further  Theological  Schools  for 
Catholics  and  Presbyterians,  giving  to  each  sect  the 
same  religious  privileges,  which  only  the  Protestant 
Episcopalians  have  at  present. 

Of  the.  two  schemes,  to  my  mind,  the  first  is  the  more 
logical,  and  the  more  just  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity ; but  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  I 
am  afraid  it  is  impracticable.  The  second  would  not 
be  liked  by  the  extreme  men  in  Trinity  College,  nor  by 
the  Catholic  clergy,  but  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the 
better  class  of  Catholic  laymen,  which  supplies  the 
University-going  students.  Either  of  these  plans  would 
give  perfect  equality  (I  mean,  of  course,  political 
equality-7-I  cannot  answer  for  the  “conscientious  con- 


victions"), and  make  the  University  of  Dublin  a real 
National  University,  of  which  Ireland  might  be  proud. 

As  there  is,  unfortunately,  no  public  opinion  to  speak 
of  at  the  back  of  either  of  these  schemes  I have  men- 
tioned, I think  it  right  to  give  my  practical  support  to 
a third  scheme:  one  which  is  perfectly  feasible,  and 
does  not  abandon  the  University  of  Dublin  to  the  stu- 
dents of  one  denomination.  This  is  the  plan  (not  now 
brought  up  for  the  first  time*),  which  is  being  sup- 
ported by  a very  large  body  of  Catholic  laymen,  as  it 
will  give  them  religious  equality,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a position  within  the  University  of  Dublin.  The 
main  principle  of  the  scheme  is  the  endowment  of  a 
Catholic  College  affiliated  to  the  University  of  Dublin, 
in  the  same  way  as  Colleges  are  affiliated  in  the  great 
English  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The 
new  College  would  have  representation  on  the  governing 
body  of  the  University  of  Dublin.  As  to  the  details, 
I agree  with  the  views  of  Chief  Baron  Falles,  already 
given  to  the  Commission  in  evidence.  I consider  that 
this  is  the  best  practicable  scheme ; the  two  first  I have 
referred  to  are  fine  enough  in  theory,  but  out  of  the 
range  of  practical  politics  just  at  present. 

My  evidence  so  far  is,  as  I stated  it  would  be  when 
starting,  outside  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Com- 
mission, but,  if  asked  for  my  views  on  this  University 
Question,  I find  it  impossible  conscientiously  to  leave 
out  Trinity  College ; it  would  be  begging  the  whole 
question  to  do  so.  Several  schemes  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Commission ; the  chief  one  (at  least,  that  backed 
by  the  Catholic  clergy  and  the  uneducated  masses  behind 
them),  by  Dr.  O’Dwyer,  Bishop  of  Limerick.  His 
scheme  is  based  on  an  idea  that  this  movement  for  a 
Catholic  University  (I  beg  his  pardon — “ University  for 
Catholics”)  is  popular,  and  supported  enthusiastically 
by  the  people : an  agricultural  population  pining  for 
University  Education.  His  lordship  quotes  figures  to 
show  how  small  is  the  proportion  of  Catholics  receiving 
University  Education  as  compared  with  the  proportion 
of  Protestants.  The  comparison  is  absurd,  because 
your  University  students  do  not  come  from  the  con- 
gested districts  of  Connaught!  This  movement,  there- 
fore, is  not  a people’s  movement ; in  so  far  as  the  people 
are  concerned,  they  are  only  following  the  dictates  and 
advice  of  their  clergy ; education  and  religion  are  so 
very  closely  connected  in  the  schools  throughout  Ireland 
that  it  is  natural  that  the  opinion  of  the  priests  should 
prevail,  when  a question  of  a University  for  Catholics- 
arises.  Dr.  O’Dwyer  also  tries  to  justify  this  great 
demand  for  a new  University  by  a statement  that  all 


* See  Speech  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wyse,  slp.,  in  House  of  Commons. — “Times,"  July  20,  1844. 
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Dooumbkts  tlle  Catholic  Intermediate  students,  when  they  have 
LVII.  ' Sone  through  tlie  course  and  passed  the  Senior  Grade, 
— are  looking  out  for  a University  to  go  to.  I really 
don't  think  that  is  a fair  statement  to  make.  The 
Senior  Grade  standard,  with  a certain  amount  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  added,  is  quite  high  enough  to  qualify 
most  young  men  for  entry  to  the  professions  they  prefer  ; 
students  from  the  Christian  Brothers'  Schools  and  Col- 
leges, as  a rule,  at  the  termination  of  their  educational 
course,  compete  for  clerkships  in  the  Civil  Service,  posi- 
tions under  the  County  and  Borough  Councils,  and 
other  public  bodies,  apprenticeship  in  solicitors’  offices, 
clerkships  in  commercial  offices,  and  other  billets  which 
do  not  rank  with  the  learned  professions  ; they  do  not 
require  to  be  Bachelors  and  Masters  of  Arts  for  this. 

In  the  absence  of  a genuine  popular  demand,  why 
should  a new  University  for  Catholics,  which  would  be 
looked  down  on  by  educationalists  as  a second-rate  in- 
stitution, be  established,  without  the  support,  and,  in- 
deed, against  the  wish  of  the  leading  Catholic  laymen? 
The  demand  is  a clerical  one  from  start  to  finish ; but 


if,  as  Dr.  O’Dwyer  says,  Maynooth  is  not  a satisfaoW. 
*'“'””'8  e?"'d  why  should  ho  and  the 

Catholic  Hierarchy  object  to  such  a Colfern  a, 
Baron  Dalles  suggests,  which,  provided  that  if  f 
liberally  endowed,  would  give  them  sufficient  fJ 
purpose  Why  .hall  thoy  object  to 
having  the  advantage  of  competing  for  the  demoTS 
honours  of  the  University  „f  Dublin,  Ireland's  naJioS 
scat  o learning!  I can  see  no  reason,  unhss  it  is  S 
causo  they  want  absolute  control  oyer  Catholic  .tulS 
*n  questions  of  religion,  history,  solo, ice,  and  PS 
sophy-  The  man  turned  out  on  such  lines  will  JSm 

ssrs'Sis;  ppd'  ‘"d  i,“petaij'  » 


LUCIEN  WM.  BONAPARTE  WYSE,  D.L.,  J.p 

Tlie  Manor  of  St.  John’s, 

Waterford, 

June  10th,  1902. 
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Document  put  in  by  E.  Thompson,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Memorandum  on  University  Education  in  Ireland. 


In  England.  Tlie  Anglican  Catholics  and  all  other 
denominations  have  the  system  of  University  they 
prefer. 

In  Scotland.  The  Presbyterians  being  in  a majority 
of  three  to  one  in  the  population  of  the  country  (Scot- 
land), have  the  system  of  University  Education  pleas- 
ing to  them.  The  minority,  composed  of  Episcopalians 
and  Roman  Catholics,  having  either  to  acquiesce  or  else 
seek  University  Education  elsewhere. 

In  Ireland.  The  very  reverse  is  the  system.  Tlie 
minority,  composed  of  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians, 
have  the  University  Education  which  suits  them,  where- 
as the  Roman  Catholics,  who  number  three-fourths  of 
tlie  population,  are  deprived  of  a University  or  a 
them  6 °f  3 Uluversifcy  wilicl1  woulcl  be  acceptable  to 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  is  practically  Dublin 
University,  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a strictly 
denominational  College  and  University,  and  as  such  is 
naturally  viewed  with  apprehension  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Ihe  proof  of  its  denominationalism  consists: — 

.,  lsE~In  the  presence  of  an  Episcopalian  Church  in 
the  College  square. 

2nd.— The  religious  services  on  week-days  and  Sun- 
days of  a particular  form  of  Protestantism. 

3rd. — The  education  is  Protestant. 

4th.  The  Professors  are  almost  all  Protestants. 

5th.— The  Board  of  the  College  is  essentially  Pro- 
testant, and  presided  over  by  a most  eminent  and 
respected  scholar,  but  still  one  who  has  very  pro- 
nounced Protestant  opinions,  and  who  has  been  a strong 
Jrrotestant  controversialist  writer.  ° 

6th.— The  Divinity  School  of  the  Irish  Protest™* 
Church  is  attached  to  the  College,  and  is  paid  for  and 
governed  by  the  Board  of  tlie  College. 


7th.— The  whole  history  and  atmosphere  of  the  Col- 
ProtestaiR1UVerSltJ  ^ ^ always  lias  1>een>  essentially 

To  remedy  the  University  grievance,  which  is  a 
suggest  0^Jnesaul8  necessity,  I beg  to  very  respectfully 

1st.  That  there  should  be  one  Irish  University, 
made  up  of  several  Colleges.  Th at  the  government 
of  the  several  Colleges  should  ho  of  the  same  type  as 
that  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  That  the  whole 
Senate***7  s loultl  1,6  controlled  by  a representative 

2nd.  That  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  should  remain 
as  it  is  which  would  mean  that  it  eduoata  chiefly 
Episcopalian  Protestants. 

Titona'  IFif*  thV Queua’s  College,  Belfast,  and  the 

“/MoSlSk  ^ l“  SiVe"  *° 

Tliat  tho  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Galway  and 
uork  be  given  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  along  with  a 
Sw  in  P,ll,IJm  ®Vni,ar  tr>  Tr>nity  College,  and 
vbiyJC,Kl0W[(id-  The  R°Jal  University  should  be 
I!0™’  antl,  lts  , revenues  absorbed  in  the  new 
ollfcammg  degrees  of  tlie  new  Irish 
^ the» » 

vo™  «.th°  801161110  suggested  would  settle  in  a 

very  satisfactory  manner  the  Irish  University  difficulty. 

Edwaud  Thompson,  m.b.  (Dub.  Univ.), 
m.p.,  North  Monaghan. 

Omagh,  May  6th,  1902. 


Dooumbkts, 

LIX. 


LIX. 

Do“r  — 

ary  or  the  Queen  s University  in  Ireland. 

Memorandum  on  the  Condemnation  of  tho  nr™-™--  o 

dealt  with  in  queries  7018,  7019  7090  C1°^EG,ES  by  the  Synod  of  Thubles,  as 
Report,  Minutes  of  Evidence ” of  the  Rovi  r 198  °*  t^e  "Appendix  to  the  Second 
ot  the  Royal  Commission  on  University  Education. 

Thuxlea  h^lleges.  *6re  condemned  at  the^Synod  awmeH  h17 V?'  Stoncy  was  asked  whether  he  was 

. a maJority  of  one  only,  this  statement  was  In  rAnl^  ^ statement  had  been  denied  persistency. 

Sttr  °f  ^ Commissi6^  in  the  above-  iiersSt  tlm6  *hafc  tiie  “ had  bef 

tccl  queries'  th?  fltaess  s«'d  that  on  the  contrary  the 

had  not  been  heard  of  for  many  years  after  the 
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present  Memorandum^  not  till*  more1  than*1 fifteL^ears  pati^tn^in^  sal“te  ™tio  district*  nobis  Deo  DocuHKMra 

had  elapsed ; and  the  denial  when  £n  S hS ^ ^stora}1  hujuS  S7nodi  L™  ' 

to  an  inquiry  which  established  the  truth  of  the  d'ftmmentum  abquod  ex  nostro  silentio  — 

original  statement.]  lUtl1  °f  the  ^f0nda-  S^via  et  mtrmseoa  pericula  a S.  Sede  memo- 

In  Query  7060  the  examining  Commissioner  subs*!  onnmtm!  3uvf?es  cathohci  in  hisce  collegiis  ex- 
tuted  for  Dr.  Stoney’s  statement  the  following  account  et  chantate  n£n?«b  3s  °TleS  fidel*s  gr,a.vissimis 

of  what  took  place  at  tile  Synod: -“I  was  aLiousT,  ab  l,u Sfift  * “bls ‘ mo)?eblmus  et  hortabimur,  ut 
correct  this,  as  the  statement  has  been  made  “eJ  macula  Ifc  "?•  eOTUf  ?dei  aLqua 

-Diere  were  in  effect  two  great  principles  advocated  at  antur,  omuino  abstineanto’  * mbel' 

the  Synod : first,  a reiteration  of  the  ’Decree  of  1847  and 

««•* •»*— * 

believe  that  that  'Decree  was  passed  unanimously  • but  some  who  hail  n ^5  IDi t le  ?nsil  Catholic  Cliurch 
there  was  a second  Decree  forbidding  the  Cat’holic  EJe kr ♦“?  T"7  had  an 
clergy,  under  canonical  censure,  to  take  any  part  in  And  in’  i.nns*,^6  °f  ,w'?t  *2°^,  Pla(;e  at  the  Synod. 


that  1 otter  that  was  only  passed  by  a Majority  of  one."  elicited  the  fnlW^AAm+^r  on,ce,  set  011  foot>  w]“?h 

Dr.  Stoney  knew  that  this  account  of'  what  had  oc-  connection  with  the  °fi  occurl'ed-  *-“d  m 

curred  at  the  Synod  was  incorrect,  but  nob  having  the  Cairnea  in  « „a,  - 7 , fA10,1  f=lven  by  Professor 

necessaiy  document,  with  him  whs  only  ill.  to  egress  ■«,  wffl  be  S™d“iif”c«tai2! 

his  surprise  that  this  was  represented  as  what  had  “Political  Essava  ” nnhlilwi  wt  -n™  “airnes  8 

taken  place  at  the  Synod,  and  to  refer  to  contemporary  314  to  p 332  We  are  concerned  “’i/””?  p‘ 

correspondence  by  Archbishop  Murray,  and  to  the  K/taA.  „ ® A coacerned  JTlthJr^,e  legations 
action  taken  by  thirteen  Bishops  immediately  after  the  which  see  Cairnes  Dn^^'and^lQ16  P°  egUS,1  a8,.to 
Synod  ^ee  on  the  next  page  Archbishop  Murray's  let-  the following  K a i Af,  regards  thls- 

ter  dated  1st  October,  1850],  as  inconsistent  with  the  (1)  That  the  first  of  the  abov^recto^ h?)ulquiry  :~ 
allegation  that  they  had  given  their  consent  to  “a  re-  Liried  u^Lmuslv  a£d  2°!^  fe  Si  erf  viz** 

iteration  of  the  Decree  of  1847  and  1848  (?  1845),  to  the  Decrees  3,  4,  5 and  6 were  carried  hv  a mSitlAf 

effect'  that  the  Ool  leges  were  intrinsically  dangerous  to  one  only  ’ ^ J J 0 

the  faith  and  morals  of  Catholics."  . It  is  to'  Decrees  5 and  6 only  that  the  statement  made 

As  the  witness  was  not  provided  with  sufficient  in  Query  7020  can  apply,  so  that  the  statement  made  in 
evidence  on  the  subject  when  under  examination,  lie  that  Query  goes  bevond  the  facts 
togs  now  to  submit  the  following  mots  complsto  As  to  Dr.  SuUirai's  more  e.refuilj-  worded  statement, 
evidence . even  it  is  an  error,  for  the  only  ground  for  it  is  that 

First,  as  regards  the  time  when  the  received  account  unaiymcmsly. 

that  the  condemnation  of  the  Colleges  had  been  carried  Hi.  consists  of  a formal  recognition  of 

br  a majority  of  one  only,  was  Lt  denied.  So  far  f. an  am 

from  this  liaving  been  denied  persistently,  it  was  first  TtP  w„„  °f  i*le  ^ atican  rescripts, 

denied,  so  far  as  was  publicly  known,  in  1856— more  : aJiles:on  /JltraDlontane  side  that 

than  fifteen  years  after  the  date  of  the  Synod— in  a as  to  t]  j . . ,g  ,fn  t0  „sp**lfc  as  ^ell 


from  this  having  been  denied  persistently,  it  was  first  t*P  a,“f  A, A/°nte  °*  f}ie  Vat‘can  rescripts, 
denied,  so  far  as  was  publicly  known,  in  1856—  more  t).;a  adhesion  if  ° A— !je  +altraiT10Iltane.,  slde  that 
than  fifteen  years  after  the  date  of  the  Synod— in  a ..  M ,fn  to  „sP')'lt  as  wdl 

pamphlet  Written  by  Dr.  W.  K.  Sullivan,  at  that  time  iul  i • • , ,e  rescrlpts  ( non  solum 

a Professor  of  the  “Catholic  University,”  in  his  reply  llnAred  ^ mhmrentes  ") 

to  a pamphlet  by  Professor  Cairnes  on  University  ceAjn(r  p f . • , ®>’nod  to  pass  the  suc- 

Beform.  Professor  Caimos  had  referred  to  the  gener-  Colleges  • hut  A relihishn  \f  ^ condc™ns  the  Queen  s 
ally  accepted  fact  that  the  Colleges  had  been  con-  of  thf  Bishout  2 ! and(  Uie 

damned  by  a majority  of  one  only.  This  Dr.  Sullivan  ?udumeS^ ^ Z JuneeH^ ^’in  J ® -C?n  ary-’-  the 

disputed  on  the  ground  that,  as  he  alleged  “the  simple  stafe  0f  _}.•  p l. j ? 

condemnation  of  tlio  lirinoinle,  on  which  ft.  Colleges  n0  lo  esiriea.h.nd  did  not  imn'll 


were  established  was  carried  unanimously.” 

Even  this  guarded  general  statement  made  i 


no  longer  existed,  and  did  not  imply  any  decision  c 
the  matters  in  debate  in  1850. 

Accordingly,  when  Decrees  3,  4,  5,  and  6 were  pri 


was  an  error,  and  it  becomes  m Query  7020  the  specific,  posedi  they  voted  against  them,  but  were  ouTvotad  by 
and’  as  ,X  .T11.1  prom;,l„.to  show;  sfc1:1  more  mistaken  the  ultramontane  minority  of  Bishops  who  were  present 
? rtT&Sf*  ,W0  gre^  prjI?“lp1®?  adopt,ed  joined  by  the  four  non-episcopal  members  who  had  bS 

5n&  Jr"**  in;°  jvLwift  this  nJSSZ 

SnJZ  5 Si.  with  which  w,  “1  “nd™"‘"8  th'  c“u^  ™ 

?e0Ta- lf  »’  ^ 5’  and  6’  °f  the  Such  ■»  fch®  facts  aa  elicited  by  the  careful  inquiry 
chapter,  ‘Do  Collegns  Beg.me.”  Tliese  are:-  made  in  1866  and  the  isaue  0/this  inouirv 


--TS-  ' ■■■  wn  “ ’ 01  * Such  “e  fche  fa=ts  as  elicited  by  the  careful  inquiry 

chapter,  ‘De  Collegns  Keg.me.”  Tliese  are:-  made  ^ 1866  . and  the  isaue  0/this  inquiry 

with  a statement  made  to  the  present  writer  as  early 
Db  CoiiiEGcis  Begin®.  as  1852— t.e.,  in  the  second  year  after  the  Synod  was 

n„™  • T)  „ , . „.  held— by  a priest  who  was  fully  acquainted  with  what 

1.  Cum  in  Romano  Pontifico,  Christi  m terns  Yi-  took  plaee  at  the  Synod.  He  informed  the  present 
carium,  et  Sancti  Petri  sucoessorem  agnoscamus  ac  writer  that  the  Decrees  condemning  the  Queen’s  Co1- 
>enereraur,  cui  divimtus  munus  optimia  doctrmis  fideles  leges,  and  those  forbidding  priests  to  retain  the  office  of 
mstituendi,  et  a pestiferis  et  veneno  infectis  pascuis  Dean  of  Residences,  were  passed  over  the  heads  of 
•arcendi,  conwmssum  esb ; libenti  animo,  et  eo  quo  par  the  majority  of  the  Bishops. 

■est  obsequio,  monitis  et  rescriptis  assentimur,  qum  The  'divergent  views  that  were  taken  by  the  two 
xespiciunt  quiest-ionem  de  Collegiis  Begin®  apud  nos  parties  with  respect  to  the  rescripts  were  at  the  time 
nuper  erectis,  quaeque,  ipsius  Christi  Yicarii  aucto-  openly  stated,  and  especially  by  Archbishop  Cullen 
ntate  munita,  a S.  Congregatione  de  Prop.  Fide  nobis  who  was  regarded  as  the  leader  o.f  the  ultramontane  or 
sunt  communicata.  foreign  pai'ty,  and  by  Archbishop  Murray,  who  was 

* * * * regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  domestic  or  Irish  party. 

3.  Sacerdotes  omnes  aliosque  clericos  prohibemus  On  the  ultramontane  side  the  existence  of  controversy 
ne  munus  aliquod  quod  ad  administrationem  horum  with  regard  to  the  Rescripts  was  recognised  and  de- 
collegiorum  spectet,  assumant  aut  retineant ; neve  pro-  plored  (see  Archbishop  Cullen’s  letter  to  his  clergy, 
fessores,  seu  Decani  residenti®,  in  iia  fiant  aut  re-  dated  26th  November,  1850),  and  it  was  contended  that 
•ma’jeaT>t.  the  correct  view  was  that  by  the  Rescripts  from  the 

4.  Quod  si  quis  sacerdos  aut  eleriens  ad  id  temeritatis  Propaganda  the  successor  of  Peter  had  pronounced  his 
Tenerit,  ut  spreta  Sedis  Apostolic®  auctoritate,  aut  final  judgment,  and  that  the  attitude  of  all  should  now 
mijus  Concilii  Nationalis  statute,  aliter  agere  ausus  be  that  " all  controversy  is  now  at  an  end — the  judge 

suspensionom  ipso  facto  incurrat.  has  spoken— the  question  is  decided  ” (see  Synodical 

5.  Praeterea  Collegia  praedicta,  ob  gravia  et  intrin-  Address  of  1850,  and  Archbishop  Cullen's  letter 
seca  periculn,  quihus  ex  judicio  S.  Sedis  in  eis  fides  et  passim,*) : meaning  that  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  with  the 
mores  studios®  catholic®  juventutis  exponuntur,  talia  safeguards  of  Licensed  Residences  and  Deans  of  Resi- 
ssse  declaramus,  qu®  omn.i  ratione  afidelihus  catholicis,  dences,  which  had  been  provided  on  the  representations 
^n* , fidem  commodia  omnibus  et  emolumentis  tempo-  made  by  the  Irish  Bishops,  were  shill  to  be  condemned. 
Mlibus  antaponere  debont,  sunt  rejicienda  et  evitanda.  This  view  was  not  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the 

6.  Ne  vero  fideles  populi  nostr®  cur®  commissi,  de  Bishops,  who  at  the  time  belonged  to  the  Irish  party, 

Both  of  those  documents  aro  appended  to  the  “ Decreta  Synodi  Plenariai  Thurlesiame,"  printed  in  1873  by  J.  M.  O’Toole  and  Sons, 
under  the  imprimatur  of  Cardinal  Cullen. 
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Dooohbhtb  as  opposed  to  the  ultramontane.  They  held  that  the 
LlX.  ’ -condemnation  contained  in  the  Rescripts  referred  to  a 

state  of  things  that  had  passed  away  when  the  above- 

mentioned  safeguards  were  introduced  ; and  their  at- 
titude was  to  construe  the  Rescripts  strictly,  and  to 
decline  to  sanction  any  addition  whatever  to  their  ex- 
press terms. 

This  attitude  was  publicly  expressed  at  the  time, 
of  which  I submit  the  following  evidence.  Archbishop 
Murray,  in  a letter  to  the  Tablet,  wrote  as  follows 
shortly  before  the  Synod  was  held : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Tablet. 

M ountjoy-squ  are, 
lltli  February,  1850. 

Dear  Sir, 

I regret  exceedingly  to  perceive  that  you  seem, 
in  one  of  your  late  articles,  to  attribute  to  me  an 
opinion  that  no  Catholic  student  could,  under  any 
circumstances,  attend  without  sin  the  lectures  to 
be  given  in  the  newly-esta/blished  Queen’s  Colleges. 
If  this  was  really  your  meaning,  I beg  to  assure 
you  that  I have  never  uttered  a word  to  indicate 
that  such  is  my  opinion.  The  mistake,  into  which 
you  seem  to  have  been  unintentionally 
led,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a 
supposition  of  mine,  perhaps  a very  un- 
founded one,  that  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the 
Propaganda  was  impressed  with  a notion  of  that 
kind,  when  the  Rescript  regarding  the  Colleges 
was  issued,  and  when  it  was  not,  of  course,  ac- 
curately acquainted  with  the  various  checks  against 
irreligion  and  immorality  which  were  then  in  pre- 
paration. That  such  an  idea  should  have  been 
then  entertained  would,  perhaps,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, be  hardly  surprising ; but  the  sup- 
position that  it  really  was  so,  is  at  least  premature ; 
for,  on  reviewing  the  two*  Rescripts,  of  which  there 
is  question,  • I cannot  discover  in  either  of  them 
any  declaration  to  that  effect ; and  it  is  neither 
my  duty  nor  my  wish  to  make  any  addition  to 
them.  The  Sacred  'Congregation — always  prudent, 
always  dignified — gives  no  countenance  in  these 
documents  to  the  absurdity  of  applying  the  epithet 
of  '‘Godless”  to  institutions  which  comprise  the 
ministers  of  religion,  and  appointed  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  teaching  the  students  to  adore, 
and  love,  and  serve  God.  It  calmly  expresses  its 
doubts  as  to  how  far  the  proposed  checks  against 
irreligion  would  be  sustained  by  the  laws  of  these 
realms,  which,  it  professes  not  to  understand  ; it 
indicates  other  grounds  of  fear,  which  lead  it  to 
apprehend  that  the  new  Colleges  would  not  he 
sufficiently  safe  for  the  general  education  of  Catho- 
lic youths ; and  it,  therefore,  enjoins  the  Catholic 
(Bishops  to  take  no  part  in  the  execution  of  the 
law  in  virtue  of  which  they  were  to  be  established. 
I do  not  find  any  other  distinct  prohibition  in 
those  Rescripts.  With  this  injunction  I at  once 
pledged  myself  to  the  Holy  See  that  I would 
strictly  conform.  But  I stop  there.  Being  thus  wholly 
unconnected  with  those  institutions,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  anticipate  any  future  declarations  regarding 
them  which  may  emanate  from  the  wisdom  of  the 
same  supreme  authority,  nor  to  dictate,  in  the 
meantime,  to  others  what  conclusions,  respecting 
individual  cases,  they  ought  to  draw  from  the  two 
important  documents  which  are  now  before  them. 

Having  given  this  explanation,  I must  beg  to  de- 
cline entering  again,  through  the  newspapers,  upon 
this  subject. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  dear  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

w , . , T „ * Murray. 

Frederick  Lucas,  Esq. 

Correspondence  between  Archbishop  Murray  and  Mr 
Corb aelis  subsequent  to  the  Synod  of  Thurles.  Pub- 
lished in  the  Galway  Vindicator  of  October  2,  1850. 

Rosemount,  Roebuck, 

30th  September,  1850. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

May  I respectfully  ask  your  Grace,  as  well  for 
my  own  information  as  for  that  of  some  other 


Roman  Catholics  of  your  diocese,  who  have  son* 
either  in  Trinity  College  or  in  course  of  preparation 
for  it,  or  for  the  newly-established  Queen’s  Col 
leges,  how  are  we  to  understand  the  late  Synodic^ 
address  oil  tho  subject  of  these  Colleges  ? Are  wa 
thereby  ■actually  prohibited  from  sending 
children  to  these  Colleges?  and  if  so,  how  far  is 
such  a prohibition  actually  binding  on  us,  in  fom 
eonteicntiae  1 To  many  of  us  it  appears  altogether 
inexplicable,  that  after  petitioning  in  the  days 
of  iiersecution,  for  admission  into  Trinity  College— 
after  being  permitted,  with  the  tacit  sanction  of 
your  Grace,  and  your  eminent  predecessors  and 
colleagues  in  the  Church  of  Ireland  for  upwards  of 
half  a century,  to  receive  our  education  there— and 
seeing  that  one  of  the  members  of  that  very  Synod 
most  distinguished  for  rank,  is  actually  a graduate 
of  the  University,  it  does  appear  strange  that,  in 
the  year  1880,  education  in  Trinity  College,  0r 
even  in  any  of  the  Colleges  recently  established 
on  such  a liberal  footing  as  regards  us,  should  he 
unequivocally  condemned  ; and  that  without  one 
reason  being  assigned  for  this  sudden  change,  or 
any  provision  in  tho  meantime  being  made  for 
affording  a suitable  education  to  our  children.  I 
need  not  say  that  this  subject  is  one  of  intense 
interest  to  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  of  your 
Grace’s  diocese,  as  well  ns  to  the  Roman  Catholic- 
middle-classes  of  Ireland  generally ; and  I there- 
fore, my  dear  lord,  take  the  liberty  of  entreating 
such  an  answer  from  your  Grace  as  I may  make 
known  to  the  numerous  persons  who  have  spoken 
to  me  upon  it ; and  which,  if  it  do  not  calm  our 
apprehensions,  at  least  may  guide  our  future  course 
of  action  on  this  all-important  point.  I am,  my 
dear  lord,  with  the  sincerest  respect  and  affection, 

Your  Grace’s  obedient  servant, 

John  R.  Corballis. 
The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Murray. 


Reply  op  Archbishop  Murray. 

Mounfcjoy-square. 

1st  October,  1850. 


I have  received  your  interesting  letter,  and  I 
need  not,  I hope,  assure  you  that  I participate 
fully  in  tho  deep  anxiety  which  you  so  justly  feel; 
but  I must  pray  you  not  to  press  me  to  enter,  at 
this  moment,  into  details  on  tho  painful  subject 
to  wliich  you  allude. 

I may,  however,  monition  that  a petition  signed 
by  thirteen  Bishops  has  probably,  ere  this,  reached 
Rome,  supplicating  our  most  Holy  Father,  Pius 
IX.,  to  refuse  his  sanction  to  certain  proposals  on 
points  yet  undecided,  relative  to  the  subject  of 
academical  education.  To  the  decision  to  be  given 
thereon,  whatever  it  may  be  (though  I still  venture 
to  hope  that  it  will  bo  favourable  to  the  peti- 
tioners), those  prelates  will  bo  found  among  tho 
first  to  reverently  submit ; but  in  the  meantime  I 
am  not  aware  that  there  is  amongst  them  one  who 
would  wish  to  extend  tho  provisions  of  the  Ponti- 
fical Rescripts,  already  issued  on  that  subject,  be- 
yond the  strict  letter  of  what  the  Holy  See  has 
prescribed.  I have  the  honour  to  remain.,  my  dear 
friend, 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

>i«  D.  Murray. 


J.  R.  Oorballis,  Esq. 

These  oontemporaiy  documents,  and  the  evidence 
co-lected  with  great  care  in  1866,  concur  in  making  it 
plain  that  the  statement  which  the  present  writer 
made  in  his  evidence  is  correct,  and  that  the  different 
representation  o.f  what  took  place  at  the  Synod  which 
is  given  in  Query  7020  cannot  be  maintained. 

G.  Johnstone  Stonet. 


the  aarr^^f^whirtthT^ollowdng^e^dence^oan^e  Tdduted  ^ °l the.  n’“io.rity  of  the  BishoP3  "-ith  reference  to  it  W* 
written  after  the  third  rescript  had  been  b/  Archbishop  Murray.  which  w« 

petition  of  the  thirteen  Bishops  in  favour  of  (he  Queen’s  Col  eves  (Arch,’!8hc’P  Murray’s  envoy  at  Home)  in  urging  the 

uiU,  not  contradict  or  revoke  the  letter  which  ha,  been  tranLuted,"  £ the  thwZ^ripT  * * d CRnn0t  P 
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Memorial  put  in  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  Ireland. 


'To  the  Royal  Commission  on  University  Education  in 
Ireland. 

Mv  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

We  notice  that  in  the  discussion  regarding  the  Uni- 
versity Question  in  Ireland,  there  is  little  mention  of 
the  rights  and  interests  of  others  than  the  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic,  Episcopalian,  and  Presbyterian 
Churches.  We  therefore  humbly  represent  to  the  Com- 
mission that  there  are  more  than  123,000  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  who  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  above 
■Churches.  In  any  legislation  that,  may  be  proposed  we 
ask  for  this  portion  of  the  population  equal  rights  with 
•other  Irishmen,  alike  on  governing  bodies,  professorial 


staff,  and  students’  roll.  Speaking  as  Congrega- 
tionalists  only  we  desire  a University  system  which 
shall  make  no  inquiry  as  regards  religious  opinions. 

We  are,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servants, 

Wm.  W.  Cleland,  Chairman  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  Ireland ; 
D.  Samson,  Chairman-elect ; 

James  Creoan,  Hon.  Secretary. 

April,  1902. 


LXI. 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Dublin  County  Council  at  a Meeting  held  on  April  10th , 

1902. 


Resolved : — 

"That  re-affirming  our  unanimous  resolution  of  2nd 
May,  1899,  we  demand  equality  of  opportunity  in 
University  Education  for  Catholics  in  Ireland,  and 
•call  upon  the  Government  to  satisfy  our  just  demands. 

“ That  we  urge  in  our  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  vast  majority  of  Irish  lay  Catholics,  on  the  Royal 
Commission  at  present  inquiring  into  University  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  that  the  only  fair,  satisfactory,  and 
final  settlement  of  the  Catholic  claim  is  to  be  found 
in  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  an  University 


for  Catholics,  with  an  atmosphere  as  distinctly  Catholic 
as  that  of  Dublin  University  is  now  Protestant. 

“ That  copies  of  this  declaration  be  sent  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Council  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  University 
Education,  and  the  various  Borough  and  County. 
Councils  of  Ireland” 

“ Carried” 

Dated  10th  of  April,  1.902. 


LXII- 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  County  Borough  Council  of  Limerick,  24th  April,  1902. 


The  Right  Worshipful  James  F.  Barry,  Mayor,  in 
the  Chair. 

Proposed  by  Councillor  O’Mealy,  seconded  by  Coun- 
cillor Slieahan: — 

“ Resolved — That  we  urge,  in  our  own  name,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  vast  majority  of  Irish  lay 
Catholics,  on  the  Royal  Commission  at  present  in- 
quiring into  University  Education  in  Ireland,  that 
the  only  fair,  satisfactory,  and  final  settlement  of 
the  Catholic  claim  is  to  be  found  in  the  establish- 
ment and  endowment  of  an  University  for  Catholics 


with  an  atmosphere  as  distinctly  Catholic  as  that 
of  Dublin  University  is  now  Protestant. 

“ That  copies  of  this  declaration  be  sent  by  the 
Town  Clerk  of  the  Council  to  His  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Chairman  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
Party,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  University  Education.” 

A True  Copy. 

Wm.  M.  Nolan,  Town  Clerk. 


LXIII. 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  cep*  pe«r  of  the  Gaelic  League. 

( Received  28 th  June , 1902.) 


" That  we  demand  that  in  any  University,  or  Univer- 
sity institutions  that  may  be  established  as  a result  ot 
the  inquiry  being  held  by  the  Royal  Commission  on 


University  Education,  Irish  be  accorded  the  position 
that  befits  it  as  the  national  language.” 
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LXIV. 

Declaration  of  certain  Catholic  Graduates  and  Students  belonging  to  the  Queen’s 
University  and  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  and  other  Catholics  (forwarded 
by  Mr.  F.  Hugh  O’Donnell,  M.A.). 


(!•) 


Letter  from  Mr.  F.  Hugh  O’Donnell  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 
( Received  6th  March,  1902.) 


The  Irish  Club, 

205,  High  Holborn, 

London,  W.C. 

Dear  . Sir, — I am  requested  to  forward  enclosed  to 
the  University  Commission,  with  the  hope  that  they 
will  give  it  serious  consideration.  I understand  that 
similar  declarations  of  Lay  Catholic  opinion  are  in 
preparation,  but,  in  any  case,  the  actual  signatories 


™ b®  extremely  few  m comparison  with  the  vast 
body  of  Catholic  sentiment  in  favour  of  inked  educa- 
tion with  safeguards  for  Catholic  religion. 

I remain, 

Yours  faithfully, 

„ , F-  Hugh  O’Donnex. 

The  Secretary, 

Irish  University  Commission. 


Declaration  referred  to  in  foregoing  Letter. 

To  the  Royal  Commission  on  University  Education,  Ireland 


That  we  trust  _ that,  following  the  example  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Great  'Britain,  the  common  educa- 
tion of  Irishmen  of  all  ■denominations  in  unsectarian 
Colleges  and  Universities  may  be  as  quickly  as  possible 
approved  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  with 
proper  safeguards,  such  as  double  Chairs  of  certain 
studies,  for  the  religious  necessities  of  Catholics. 

That  we  especially  urge  upon  the  Commission  that 
the  many  thousands  of  Catholic  teachers  in  the  Na- 
tional Schools  could  supply  a large  body  of  students  of 
University  Science  and  Letters,  to  the  immense  ad- 
vantage of  Irish  popular  education;  but  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  the  National  Sdliool  teachers  to 
make  the  necessary  sacrifices,  until  their  position  haB 
been  rendered  more  secure  and  honourable  by  being 
freed  from  their  unconditional  dependence  upon  their 
School  Managers,  who,  though  qualified  to  judge  of 
faith  and  morals,  should  possess  no  right  beyond  this 
domain  to  dispose  of  the  appointment  and  promotion 
of  officers  of  the  public  education.  A proper  Board  of 
Departmental  Superiors  should  alone,  except  in  the 
religious  domain,  have  power  to  dispose  of  the  future 
®oh'^°1  teachers,  who  can  never  discharge 
worthily  their  important  functions  while  they  are 


W.,”  ,a  semi-menial  condition,  dependent  for  their 
livelihoods  on  favour  instead  of  merit. 

F.  Lillis. 

Michael  J.  Ryan. 

F.  Hugh  O’ Donnell,  M.A. 

A.  MacBride,  M.B.,  B.Oli.,  R.U.L 
A.  M'Donnell,  L.R.aS.,  &c. 

G.  Lavelle,  Journalist. 

M.  T.  Segruc. 

T.  J.  Curtin,  H.  M.  Customs. 

T.  E.  O'Reilly,  H.  M.  Customs. 

J - G.  O’Keeffe. 

Thomas  P.  Kennedy. 

T.  J.  Monaghan,  M.D.,  D.Ph. 

W.  J.  Ryan,  L.R.C.P.,  &c. 

J.  J.  Orr,  M.D.,  M.Oli.,  R.U.L 
W.  S.  Loo,  L.R.C.P.,  &c. 

M.  M.  M'Donagh. 

J.  Garvey. 

P.  Mulv ihill. 

T.  Barry. 

J.  Leylden. 

M.  Crowley.  ■ 

M.  MaoWhite. 

M.  F.  Ryan,  M.D. 

John  Mullahy. 


Documents/ 

LXV. 


LXV. 

Declaration  of  certain  Irishmen  resident  in  London  (forwarded  by 
Mr.  M.  E.  Ryan,  L.E.C.P.  & S.i. 


Letter  from  Mr.  M.  F.  Ryan  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 
(• Received  21  st  May,  1902.) 

15a,  Gower-street, 


London,  W.C. 


1 beg  to  enclose  the  accompanying  representations  on 
the  subject  of  Irish  Education  by  a number  of  Irishmen 
resident  in  London,  belonging  to  various  Irish  societies, 
and  largely  engaged  m the  Civil  Service  or  in  com- 
mercial life,  with  the  request  that  you  will  submit 


Education^  Commission  on  Irish  University 

I have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

„ x M.  F.  Ryan,  L.R.C.P.  & S. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Irish  University 
Education, 

30,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 
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Declaration  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Letter. 


Documents, 

LXV. 


To  the  Royal  Commission  on  University  Education,  Ireland. 


The  Declaration  of  the  undersigned  Catholics,  friends 
of  Irish  education,  and  anxious'  to  see  the  union  of 
all  classes  and  creeds  in  Ireland  in  the  same  senti- 
ments of  toleration  and  patriotism : 

That  we  hope  that,  just  as  English  Catholics  are  now 
allowed  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  England  to  be  edu- 
cated along  with  their  Protestant  countrymen  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  so  also  may  Irish  Catholics  be  educated 
in  common  with  their  Irish  Protestant  countrymen,  in 
unsectarian  Colleges  and  Universities,  with  the  same 
protection  of  their  religious  beliefs  as  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

That  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
•which  has  in  past  days  given  so  many  good  Irishmen 
to  their  country,  has  declared  itself  willing  to  open  all 
its  advantages  to  Irish  Catholic  students,  and  to  allow 
the  requisite  facilities  for  their  religious  instruction. 
We  trust  that  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  will  persevere 
in  this  noble  course,  and  promote  the  growth  of  common 
feelings  of  union  and  concord  among  Irishmen. 

That  we  earnestly  recommend  the  University  Com- 
•jnission  to  support  some  adequate  measure  of  relief  for 


the  large,  important,  and  indispensable  class  of  National 
schoolmasters  in  Ireland,  with  a view  to  their  being 
better  paid  for  their  services,  and  being  secured  in  their 
positions  against  the  favouritism  and  undue  influence 
which  now  oppress  their  lives  and  injure  their  useful- 
ness to  the  nation. 

James  Barrett,  Jack  Dunphy,  Francis  Mannion, 
John  Murphy,  Thomas  O’Keefe,  William  Brophy, 
Thomas  Joyce,  Edmond  Burke,  John  Kenny,  Stephen 
Twomey,  Michael  Foley,  Thomas  O’Donnell,  J. 
Dunphy,  M.  Dunphy,  W.  Coffey,  Michael  Burke,  M. 
Crehan,  J . Murray,  M.  Mannion,  J.  Byrne,  W. 
Wilson,  J.  Gorman,  G.  Cummins,  F.  O’Kdly, 
Thomas  Kerrigan,  Samuel  Jones,  J.  Doyle,  M. 
Maguire,  R.  Kenny,  G.  O’Farrell,  W.  Byrne,  P.  J. 
Boyle,  Thomas  Wilson,  John  Ryan,  William  Coogan, 
Ed.  Connon,  George  Murphy,  John  O’Dowd,  Alf. 
O’Shauglmessy,  M.  Masterson,  H.  Boyle,  M.  Clynch, 
P.  Griffith,  Samuel  Stanley,  J.  O’Connor,  E.  N. 
Bailey,  R.  Whittle,  J.  Hoey,  H.  O’Keeffe,  W. 
Williams,  R.  Finnigan,  J.  Doran,  M.  Keane,  E. 
Hollywood,  Walter  Baker. 


LXVL 

Correspondence  with  the  Secretaries  of  the  “ London  Catholic  Committee.” 

No.  1. 


Documents, 

LXVI. 


Letter  from  the  London  Catholic  Committee  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 


54,  Gower-street, 

London,  W.C., 

9th  April,  1902. 

Sa- 
lt has  como  to  the  knowledge  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics resident  in  London,  that  a small  coterie  of  in- 
dividuals have  formed  themselves  into  a Committee 
to  express  the  views  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
resident  here. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  insidious  nature  of  this 
opposition,  which  is  only  confined  to  a few  indivi- 
duals and  busy-bodies  in  matters  political  as  well 
as  educational,  we  respectfully  request  that  you  will 
lay  this  letter  before  the  Commission,  with  the  abso- 
lute assurance  on  our  part  that  the  volume  of  Catho- 
lic opinion  in  this  country  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a Catholic 
University  for  Ireland ; that  such  an  institution 
would  be  largely  used  by  the  Catholics  of  this 
country,  who  are  desirous  of  giving  their  sons  a Uni- 
versity Education : that  the  Catholics  who  seek 
University  Education  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  few  in  number,  and  belong  to  an  exclusive  class, 
and  are  not  representative  of  the  class  whose  higher 
education  the  Legislature  aims  at : that  a large  influx 
of  Catholic  students  from  England — reared  and  edu- 
cated under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  might  be  reasonably  expected  on  . the 
passing  of  this  measure : and  that  racial  prejudices, 
which  find  their  public  expression  in  Ireland  in  reli- 
gious bigotry,  would  he  weakened  if  not  destroyed,  by 
a free  interchange  of  thought  between  English  and 
Irish  youtlis  in  a Catholic  University ; and  further 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  Catholics  here  that  the 
granting  of  such  a University  is  the  only  solution 
which  Catholics  can  be  called  on  reasonably  to  ac- 
cept. 

The  argument  that  obtains  with  some  that  an  un- 
■ denominational  University  would  destroy  bigotry  and 


sectarian  narrowness,  may  be  a pious  hope,  hut,  it 
has  no  foundation  in  fact  or  experience. 

At  the  age  when  young  men  betake  themselves  to 
Universities  they  are  little  fitted  to  engage  either  in 
metaphysical  subtleties,  or  to  discuss  with  profit  the 
deeper  problems  of  life,  with  other  young  men  of  their 
own  age.  Oftener  swayed  by  what  may  seem  to  give 
a free  rein  to  their  passions,  they  will  listen  with 
avidity  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter,  who  will,  no 
doubt,  speak  with  the  voice  of  a teacher. 

As  a consequence  the  majority  leave  the  University 
with  their  faith  and  morals  destroyed ; and  the 
broadening  influence  which  some  affect  to  believe  to 
be  the  object  of  higher  education,  results  in  a mixture 
of  spiritual  doubt  and  materialism,  neither  beneficial 
to  the  individual  nor  the  State. 

Our  view,  therefore,  humbly  expressed  is  That  to 
destroy  the  faith  which  has  been  implanted  in  child- 
hood and  youth  by  the  religious  and  secular  instruc- 
tion carried  out  under  the  Primary  and  Secondary 
systems  of  Education,  by  any  scheme  of  University 
Education  short  of  the  establishment  of  a Catholic 
University  makes  shipwreck  of  those  first  principles 
of  authority  on  which  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
and  the  very  existence  of  the  State  must  ultimately 
rest. 

We  have  also  to  inform  you  that  a number  of  re- 
presentative gentlemen  are  prepared  to  lay  their  views 
in  evidence  before  the  Commission  when  it  comes,  to  sit 
in  London ; and  we  should,  therefore,  be  glad  if  you 
would  kindly  supply  us  with  the  forms  of  application 
or  other  information  necessary  thereto. 

We  are,  Sir, 

Tour  obedient  Servants, 

John  J.  C.  Heady, 
Edward  O’Hare, 

Secretaries  of  the  London  Committee. 
The  Secretary,  . . 

Royal  Commission  on  University  Education. 

4 H 
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Doocmbnts,  No.  2. 

LX. VI. 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  the  Secretary  of -the  London  Catholic- 

Committee. 


April  15th,  1002. 

Sin — 

Adverting  to  your  letter  of  the  9th  inst.,  with 
reference  to  the  views  of  certain  Roman  Catholics 
resident  in  London,  I am  directed  by  the  Chairman  to 
inform  you  that  the  Commission  will  meet  in  London 
in  the  week  beginning  the  19th  of  May,  and  that  they 
will  be  prepared  to  receive  the  evidence  of  one  repre- 
sentative witness  selected  to  speak  on  the  subjects  to 
which  you  refer  in  your  letter.  I am,  accordingly,  to 


ask  you  to  send  me,  at  your  earliest  convenience  the 
name  of  the  witnoss  selected,  together  with  a Sum- 
mary of  the  evidence  which  he  proposes  to  give. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

r , T _ tt  i -r,  J.  D.  Daly,  Secretary. 

John  J.  C.  Healy,  Esq.,  J 

54,  Gower-streot,  London,  W.C. 


Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  London  Catholic  Committee  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Commission  in  reply  to  No.  2. 


54,  Gower-street, 

London,  W.C. 

5th  May,  1902. 

Sin — 

In  reference  to  our  letter  of  the  9th  April,  I am 
directed  hy  the  Committee  to  inform  you  that  whilst 
thanking  the  Royal  Commission  for  its  courtesy  in 
extending  an  invitation  to  a representative  witness 
from  amongst  our  body,  the  Committee  on  further 
consideration  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  trouble  the 
Commission  with  evidence  hearing  on  the  different 
aspects,  of  the  University  Question  further  than  to 
say : — 


1.  The  Committee  has  gone  to  some  trouble  in  col- 
lecting the  views  of  representative  Catholic  laymen 
throughout  England,  and  from  the  replies  received  we 
can  unhesitatingly  state  that  in  their  opinion  the  es- 
tablishment and  endowment  of  a Catholic  University 
is  an  act  of  simple  justice  which  should  no  longer  be 
delayed. 

2.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us,  and  we  would  re- 
spectfully represent  to  the  Royal  Commission  that  the 
present  system  of  University  Education,  which  is  con- 
sidered ample  to  satisfy  the  educational  needs  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  is  a misnomer,  if  not  an  intellec- 
tual absurdity. 


Regard  being  had  to  the  true  conception  of  Univer- 
sity life  m its  formation  of  character  and  habits  of 
thought,  and  its  influence  on  the  National  life  of  the 
people,  no  advocate  of  the  present  system  can  reason- 
ably assert  that  it  fulfils  any  one  of  the  conditions 
which  go  towards  the  formation  of  a great  seat  of 
learning.  It  has  been  shown,  conclusively  as  we 
think,  that  the  existence  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
imder  the  condition  of  things  that  at  present  obtain^ 
there,  m no  way  meets  the  legitimate  demand  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  or  furnishes  them  with  a Univer- 
their  sonsi0h  th6y  Can  8afely  and  conscientiously  send 

It  has  been  proved  to  demonstration  that  the  great 
body  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  under  the  undoubted 
influence  of  well-known,  well-defined,  and  ever  pre- 
sent conscientious  convictions,  steadfastly  decline  to 
recognise  the  alleged  non-sectarian  character  of 
irrnity  College  as  presenting  in  itself  an  instalment 
even  of  a measure  of  justice  for  which  they  have  so 
long  and  so  patiently  pleaded. 

Nor  can  the  existence  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  be 
pointed  to  as  an  attempt  to  meet  their  wishes.  These 
institutions  have  been  supported  and  maintained  for 


the  past  fifty  years  in  face  of  the  most  active  opposi- 
tion from  the  Catholics  of  Ireland — lay  and  clerical— 
and  the  scheme  underlying  their  establishment  was 
itself  antecedently  rejected  and  condemned  by  the 
Catholic  Prelates  of  Ireland  as  dangerous  to  the  faith 
and  morals  of  their  people.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  the- 
Government  of  the  day  forced  upon  tho  Catholics  of 
Ireland  a system  of  education  which  they  were  bound 
in  conscience  to  reject. 

3.  When  attention  is  directed  to  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity as  a National  institution  for  higher  education, 
and  to  which  accordingly  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
must  exclusively  turn,  to  obtain  those  advantages 
which  a University  Education  is  commonly  supposed, 
to  confer,  the  inherent  vices  of  the  system  have  been 
animadverted  on,  not  only  by  the  graduates  who- 
form  a considerable  proportion  of  the  London  Catholic 
Committee,  but  also  by  English  Catholics  interested 
m education  resident  hore  and  in  other  parts  of 
England  who  kindly  furnished  our  Committee  with 
an  expression  of  their  views.  Whilst  deploring  the 
want  of  facilities  for  tho  higher  education  of  the 
Catholics  of  tho  United  Kingdom  by  reason  of  the 
non-existenco  of  a University  to  which  the  Catholic 
population  of  this  country  might  turn,  it  has  been 
represented  to  our  Committee  that  the  present  mode 
of  appointing  the  Eellows  in  tho  Royal  University  is 
open  to  grave  objection. 

It  does  not  inspire  public  confidence  in  a system 
v 1 w?lds*'  professedly  non-denominational,  in  tho 
distribution  of  the  small  endowment  granted  by  the 
Imperial  Government  for  the  maintenance  of  that  in- 
stitution, yet  de  facto,  an  unexpressed  but  existing 
Concordat  between  the  Government  and  certain  Col- 
leges, permits  the  heads  of  those  establishments  to 
nominate  to  Fellowships,  according  as  they  fall 
vacant,  on  strictly  denominational  lines.  Such  a prac- 
tice must  be  condemned  as  an  unworthy  subterfuge, 
tS  justifiable  ground  for  the  complaints 

that  have  been  made  as  to  the  unfair  and  unsatisfac- 
tory character  of  the  examinations  which  undoubtedly 
prevails.  It  must  seem  obvious,  were  it  not  attested 
by  well-founded  instances  adduced  by  members  of  the 
Committee,  that  a Fellow  delivering  a course  of  lec- 
tures in  one  of  these  favoured  Colleges,  when  he  after- 
wards is  selected  as  a University  Examiner  in  the  sub- 
ject m which  he  holds  his  Fellowship,  must  favour 
the  students  of  his  own  College,  whose  answers  he 
hnds  correspond  with  his  own  preconceived  notions 
or  theories  on  the  subject.  And,  indeed,  instances 
tl0  n°L wanting  in  the  Medical  and  Arts  Faculties 
wnere  the  questions  proposed  at  the  oral  examination 
oi  tne  University  have  entirely  partaken  of  the  charac- 
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ter  of  “cruxes”  or  “intellectual  figments”  which 
were  the  exclusive  mental  property  of  the  Professor. 
Candidates  who  in  some  cases  answer  remarkably  weli 
on  the  written  examination  where  the  paper  is  the 
work  of  two  or  perhaps  three  hands,  have  been  rejec- 
ted at  the  oral  examination,  owing  to  their  excusable 
ignorance  of  the  “ crochets  ” of  the  oral  Examiner  in 
the  given  subject.  The  result  is  that  it  often  becomes 
a question  m the  doctrine  of  chances  as  to  whether  a 
student  from  one  province  will  obtain  a pass  or  a prize 
as  against  a student  from  another  province  who  lias 
had  the  good  fortune  of  meeting  his  Professor  in  the 
Examination  Hall,  and  who  is  already  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  professorial  bent. 

4.  But  beyond  and  above  all  this,  the  system  which 
the  Royal  University  perpetuates  and  maintains,  is 
vicious  in  the  extreme,  by  reason  of  its  non-residen- 
tial  and  non-social  character  arising  from  the  fact  of 
its  being  a mere  Examining  Board.  Irrespective  of 
the  public  want  of  confidence  it  its  examination  tests, 
it  stands  condemned  as  a University  which  seeks  to 
establish  a provincial  rivalry  between  the  Professors 
and  students  of  the  several  Colleges.  The  President, 
Professors,  and  students  of  the  Belfast  College  cham- 
pion their  interested  claims  (as  the  public  have  seen 
in  this  controversy)  against  the  President,  Professors, 
and  students  of  University  College,  Dublin.  The  re- 
spective claims  to  pre-eminence  rest  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  prizes  and  passes  obtained  in  the  dif- 
ferent examinations  hold  under  an  Examining  Board 
constituted  in  the  manner  already  glanced  at,  and 
whose  whole  machinery  is  tainted  with  the  inherent 
vices  of  a system  composed  of  competing  groups  of 
Colleges,  having  their  advocates  and  representatives 
on  the  Senate  of  that  Board. 

5.  It  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  members  of 
this  Committee,  and  of  the  lay  Catholics  of  this 
country,  whose  views  we  have  obtained,  that  an  ade- 
quately endowed  and  amply  equipped  University 
should  be  established  in  Ireland  to  meet  the  needs, 
not  alone  of  the  Catholics  of  that  country,  but  also  of» 
Great  Britain.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that 
the  position  and  numbers  of  the  Catholics  of  England 
and  Scotland  fairly  entitle  them  to  ask  His  Majesty's 
Government  for  those  facilities  in  the  matter  of  higher 
education  which  the  merely  temporary  and  tentative 
nature  of  their  position  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  can 
in  no  respect  be  deemed  to  supply. 

Whilst  gladly  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  a residence  at  those  two  famous 
seats  of  learning,  they  would  point  out  that  the  Holy 
See  conditioned  their  attendance  there  on  certain 
grounds,  as  a caso  of  necessity  which  might  no>  longer 
exist,  if  other  and  adequate  provision  was  made  by 
Government  in  the  matter  of  University  Education 
for  the  Catholics  of  these  kingdoms.  We  would  also 
point  to  the  fact  that  numbers  of  the  Catholics  of 
Great  Britain  were  prepared  to  avail  themselves  oi 
the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland  when  it  was  first 
established,  had  the  Government  of  that  day  seen  its 
■way  to  recognise  its  legal  existence  by  granting  it  a 


Charter  and  largely  supplementing  its  endowments ; 

/~u™le.r>  tj»at  the  large  middle-class  element  in 
the  Catholic  life  of  this  country  have,  owing  to  the 
situation  they  find  themselves  in,  no  opportunity  of 
sharing  m University  privileges ; and  that  the  young 
men  who  pass  from  our  excellent  Secondary  Catholic 
Schools  here,  are  consequently  denied  all  further  ad- 
vancement in  intellectual  culture,  and  have  to  betake 
themselves  to  walks  of  life  other  than  those  which 
many  of  them  are  by  nature  and  attainments  qualified 
to  adorn. 

6.  In  this  demand  for  a University,  the  Catholics 
of  this  country  consider  that  the  present  condition  of 
higher  education  in  Ireland  perpetuates  and  aggra- 
vates that  spirit  of  discord  and  intolerance  which  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  Government,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  allay.  They  conceive  that  the  advocates  of  un- 
denominational education,  as  it  is  called,  are  satisfied 
with  the  present  system,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot 
adequateiy  appreciate  the  manner  in  which  Catholics 
hold  beliefs  as  part  of  their  existence,  which  can  have 
no  place  with  those  members  of  religious  bodies  which 
admit  no  positive  elements  of  definite  religious  teach- 
ing, but  rather  give  a negative  tinge  of  colouring  to 
the  whole.  & 

We  would  also  point  out  that  the  Catholics  are 
the  only  religious  body  in  the  United  Kingdom  left 
educationally  unprovided  for  by  the  State,  and  as 
members  of  an  Imperial  race,  which  proclaims  entire 
freedom  of  conscience  for  all  the  subjects  of  the  King, 
they  cannot  but  admit  that  the  reality  in  this  respect 
falls  far  short  of  the  professions.  They  ask  for  no 
exclusive  privileges ; they  seek  no  ascendancy.  They 
demand  to  be  placed  on  a basis  of  perfect  equality 
with  their  non-Catholic  fellow-countrymen.  They  are 
perfectly  willing  that  the  new  University  which  could 
meet  their  approval  should  have  its  prizes  and  emolu- 
ments thrown  open  to  all  religious  denominations,  as 
well  as  to  all  residents  of  the  Three  Kingdoms. 

Did  Government  see  its  way  to  establish  and  endow 
such  a University  in  the  Metropolis  of  Ireland,  we 
are  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would  go  far  to  elimi- 
nate ancient  prejudices,  and  an  enduring  foundation 
would  thus  have  been  laid  to  unite  together  in  a closer 
bond  of  loyalty  and  affection  the  two  nations  whose 
continued  well-being  and  indissoluble  Union  are  so 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  greatness  and  prosperity 
of  the  Empire. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  J.  C.  Healy, 

Secretary  of  the  London  Catholic  Committee. 
The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  University  Education  in 
Ireland. 


Documents, 
1 LXVI. 


LXVII- 

Documents  put  in  by  Thomas  Laffan,  Esq.,  M.R.C.P. 

(1-) 


Documents, 

LXVII. 


Memorandum. 

Evidence  tendered  by  Dr.  Laffan  of  Cashel;  formerly  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  and  Registrar 
to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the  C.  U.  School  of  Medicine,  only  Irish  Carmichael  Prizeman 
in  1879,  and  again  in  1887. 


The  undersigned  is  in  favour  of  a Catholic  University 
pure  and  simple.  He  points  to  the  large  sum  of  money, 
over  a million  sterling,  belonging  to  Irikh  Catholics, 
which  was  fraudulently  abstracted  from  the  pockets  of 
the  French  nation  in  1815,  under  pretence  of  handing  it 
over  to  the  owners  for  educational  purposes.  This 
sum  was  never  given  back,  and  by  itself  constitutes 
an  adequate  claim  on  the  English  Treasury.  Dr. 
■bafan  opposed  to  admitting  extern  students  who  will 
n°t  attend  University  lectures  to  degrees.  He  is 


opposed  to  extern  Examiners  on  the  grounds  that 
•having  had  considerable  experience  as  a Dublin  grinder, 
he  found  that  such  a system  simply  killed  lectures  and 
all  methodical  teaching,  and  reduced  the  whole  system 
to  a mere  grind.  He  is  strongly  opposed  to  allowing 
the  new,  or  any,  University  power  to  affiliate  any 
College  unless  said  College  possessed  a complete  staff  for 
each  faculty,  together  with  buildings,  appliances,  in- 
come, etc.  He  would  further  require  all  examinations 
to  be  held  in  presence  of  the  public,  and  full  access 
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Documents  should  be  given  to  the  written  answers  to  questions, 
LXVII.  ' 'which  should,  for  that  purpose,  be  preserved  for  a 
— period  of  twelve  months.  Dr.  Laffan  now  calls  at- 
tention to  a medical  aspect  of  the  University  question 
which  affects  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike,  having 
special  reference  to  provincial  rights  and  claims.  He 
appends  to  this  two  documents,  one  a copy  of  a 
Memorial  addressed  to  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity by  eighty  provincial  hospital  physicians.  This 
was  treated  with  the  utmost  discourtesy  by  that  body, 
for  they  would  not  even,  accord  the  memorialists  an  inter- 
view, and,  after  prolonged  shifting  and  adjournments, 
allowed  the  whole  thing  to  die  out.  Dr.  Laffan  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  non-medical  Senators  left 
the  entire  matter  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
interested  medical  knot  from  Dublin  and  the  three 
Queen’s  College  cities.  He  ca-lls  attention  to  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  minutes  of  the  Medical  Council,  con- 
tained in  document  2,  in  proof  of  how  entirely  such 
action  was  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  puiblic, 
the  medical  profession,  and  those  of  the  State  itself. 
Dr.  Laffan  demands,  in  the  name  of  the  provincial 
profession,  that  no  Senates  of  new  Universities  shall 


be  again  packed  with  medical  monopolists,  but  that  all 
provincials  shall  be  equally  open,  each  according  to 
his  creed,  to  be  placed  on  such  Senates,  and  that  a 
sufficient  number  shall  be  so  placed.  Turning 
to  the  Catholic  University  School  of  Medicine  he 
is  of  opinion  tliat  it  should  be  made  an  integral 
part  of  University  College,  and  that  one-half  of  its 
Governors  should  be  nominated  by  a constituency 
formed  out  of  its  past  students.  Dr.  Laffan  is  em- 
phatically opposed  to  the  creation  of  a University 
College,  and  still  more  to  the  creation  of  .more  than 
one  University  College,  and,  as  a lay  Catholic 
ho  desires  to  put  on  record  the  profound  feeling  of 
gratitude  which  not  only  he,  but,  he  believes  the 
whole  Catholic  body,  entertain  towards  the  conductors 
of  the  College  in  Stephen’s-green.  He  asks  that  it 
will  be  transformed  into  a University  with  adequate 
buildings,  endowments,  and  every  requisite.  Lastly 
as  President  of  the  Past  Students’  (C.U.)  Union  he 
urges  that  like  treatment  be  extended  to  our  past ’stu- 
dents as  was  given  to  those  from  Birmingham  School 
by  the  Victoria  University. 


(2.) 

Extracts  from  the  Lancet. 

The  General  Medical  Council. 
The  Lancet  (VoL  1),  1887. 


Sir  D.  Duckworth  stated  at  the  February  meeting 
of  the  above  that  the  great  mass  of  London  students 
were  grossly  ignorant  of  fevers.  The  Committee  of 
the  General  Medical  Council  express  great  sympathy 
with  the  utilisation  of  Union  hospitals  for  Clinical 
purposes.  Dr.  Glover  proposed  at  that  same  meeting 
a committee  to  report  on  pupilage  and  wider  hospital 
recognition,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

In  1877  the  two  great  English  Colleges  allowed  the 
first  year  to  be  spent  with  a private  practitioner  or 
provincial  hospital,  and  this  course  accorded  with  the 
arrangements  of  the  General  Medical  Council  then 
existent. 

The  Lancet  (Vol.  1),  1886. 

Mir.  Simon  spoke  in  the  Council  of  the  lamentable 
ignorance  displayed  in  practical  subjects  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Royal  University.  The  Lancet,  in  the 
same  volume,  condemns  the  limited  scope  of  the  Uni- 
versity visitations,  and  the  fact  that  these  bodies  go 
in  for  mere  pass  examinations. 

The  Lancet  (Vol.  1),  1885. 

Dr.  Orr  spoke  in  the  Council  of  students  who  went 
straight  up  to  the  Medical  Schools  losing,  in  too  many 
instances,  their  first  year  in  consequence. 

The  Lancet  (Vol.  2),  1887. 

A Committee  of  the  Council  reported  that  they  had 
evidence  before  them  of  the  unfitness  of  young  men 
educated  under  the  present  non-practical  system  to 
take  charge  of  the  sick. 


In  1887  111,000  patients  were  treated  in  unrecog- 
nised hospitals,  as  against  16,000  in  recognised  ones. 
In  October  16th,  1882,  Dr.  James  Heffernan,  then 
fresh  .from  the  Cashel  hospital,  had  to  teach  in  Vincent’s 
Hospital  the  Royal  University  graduate  who  was  told 
off  to  teach  him  (see  letter,  Freeman,  Oct.  16fcli,  1882). 

* The  non-medical  Senators  leave  everything  to  the 
medical  ones. 

The  Senate  refused  the  application  in  1886,  for 
recognition  on  the  grounds  that  they  had  no  effective 
means  of  testing  the  amount  in  character  of  Union 
hospital  teaching,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  ac- 
cepted the  condemned  teaching  of  the  Galway  Union 
hospital. 

The  Visitors  of  1885  condemned  the  imperfect  train- 
ing of  Royal  University  candidates,  and  ascribed  it 
to  their  imperfect  opportunities,  and  significantly  sug- 
gested that  the  Examiners  should  not  be  unduly 
lenient. 

DRESSERSHIPS. 

Attempt  to  supply  the  want  of  apprenticeship  or  of 
provincial  hospital  training  by  farcical  number  of ' 
dresserships  won’t  do.  Visitors’  Reports,  1885. 

Recognition  of  Provincial  Hospitals  by  Irish  College 
of  Surgeons. 

These  were  recognised  in  1846  for  six  months. 

APPRENTICESHIP. 

Lancet , May,  1877. 

Sir  James  Paget,  likewise  in  the  Medical  Council, 
spoke  earnestly  in  favour  of  apprenticeship,  and  suc- 
cessfully opposed  a resolution  which  would  have  se- 
cured a monopoly  for  a few  hospitals,  as  against 
apprenticeship  or  provincial  hospital  training.  Sir  J. 
Turner  was  equally  emphatic. 


(3.) 


Memorial  of  the  undersigned  Physiciams  and  Suroeons  to  TJnioi 
“®i^«k«lev.;  Right  Hon.,  and  to  the  Honorable  the  Membei 


Hospitals,  to  their  Graces,  to 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal 


Respectfully  Showeth 
That  Clinical  or  bedside  training  is  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  of  the  first  importance  in  the  education  of 
medical  students.  That  a mere  fraction  of  the  re- 
sources available  for  such  instruction  is  now  at  the 
disposal  of  such  students.  That  during  the  year  1877 
patients,  labouring  under  all  terms  of  sickness’ 
were  treated  in  the  various  Union  hospitals,  which  are 
provided  with  every  possible  requisite  for  the  treat- 


( Presented  in  the  year  1881.) 


ment  of  disease,  while  during  the  same  time  not  more 
than  16,000  patients  were  treated  in  those  hospitals 
of  Dublin,  Belfast,  'Cork,  and  Galway,  which  have 
between  them  the  monopoly  of  Clinical  instruction. 
That  no  system  of  concursus  regulates  the  appoint- 
ments to  the  medical  staffs  of  those  Clinical  hospitals 
m the  four  towns  last  referred  to,  and  that  no  ground 
therefore  exists  for  alleging  such  a difference  in  the 
attainments  of  the  respective  staffs  as  would  furnish  » 
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plea  for  excluding  provincial  men  from  all  share  in 
Clinical  teaching.  That  the  results  of  the  present 
system  of  munopo  y ore  such  »,  might  hare  teen 
antscipatod,  and  that  the  serious  attention  of  the 
general  Medical  Council,  and  of  all  earnest  friends  of 
the  profession,  was  lone  aSo  directed  to  those  clarino 
defect!!  in  the  practical  training  of  medical  stiTdents 
That  m the  educational  programme  drawn  up  in  1877 
hy  the  General  Medical  Council,  for  the  guidance  of 
Colleges  and  Universities,  this  defect  in  practical  train- 
ing was  sought  to  bo  remedied  by  allowing  student,  to 
spend  one  year  out  of  the  four  prescribed  for  their 
educational  course  at  such  hospitals,  but  that  the 
proposed  remedy  lias  fallen  through,  either  because  it 
was  not  compulsory,  or  because  tile  year  was  not  to  bo 
m satisfaction  of  a corresponding  portion  of  the  time 
compulsorily  required  for  Clinical  stuldy.  That  local 
interests,  and  the  deficient  powers  of  that  Council 
have  heretofore  prevented  this  enlightened  recommenda- 
tion from  being  either  made  compulsory  or  otherwise 
made  practical.  That  having  every  confidence  that 
your  body  will  not  allow  such  mere  local  interests 
to  any  longer  oppose  obstacles,  and  looking  with  every 
confidence  to  your  University  placing  itself  in  the  van 
of  progress,  the  undersigned  respectfully  memorialise 
you  to  recognise  attendance  at  Union  hospitals  in  dis- 
charge of  one  year’s  Clinical  attendance  required  by 
your  University. 

Thomas  Woods,  Union  Hospital,  Parsonstown. 

B.  Macauloy,  Union  Hospital,  Ballina. 

Michael  M‘Nam»ra,  Union  Hospital,  Corofin 
B.  Bradshaw,  Union  Hospital,  'Carrick-on-Shannon.  " 
J.  W.  Adrien,  Union  Hospital,  Drogheda. 

B.  Barry,  Union  Hospital,  Limerick. 

B.  U.  Bonayne,  Union  Hospital,  Youghal. 

Abraham  Kidd,  Union  Hospital,  Ballymena. 

George  Pierce,  Union  Hospital,  Newcastle. 

William  Oarleton,  Union  Hospital,  Delvin. 

Andrew  Nolan,  Union  Hospital,  Gort. 

Hans  Fleming,  Union  Hospital,  Omagh. 

J.  M.  Killen,  Union  Hospital,  Larne, 

Andrew  Spearing,  Union  Hospital,  Antrim. 

Bichard  Murphy,  Union  Hospital,  Garrick. 

E.  J.  Fitzgerald,  Union  Hospital,  Mallow. 

B.  O’Byan,  Union  Hospital,  Bailieborough. 

John  Bouhe.  Union  Hospital,  Fennoy. 

H.  O’Farrell,  Union  Hospital,  Boyle. 

G.  O'Farrell,  Union  Hospital,  Boyle. 

B.  J.  Nioolls,  Union  Hospital,  Navan. 

C.  J.  Payne,  Union  Hospital,  Clifden. 

Thomas  Laffnn,  Union  Hospital,  Cashel. 

J.  Mills,  Union  Hospital,  'Dingle. 

B.  D.  Kenny,  Union  Hospital,  Dublin,  North. 

Henry  Webb,  Union  Hospital,  Dingle. 
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Thomas  Hayes,  Union  Hospital,  Rathlceale.  n 

D.  0 Brien,  Union  Hospital,  Emiistymon.  D nrw?' 

J.  Hartigan,  Union  Hospital,  Crooni.  ___ 

t S’-  „ '"ne^’  Union  Hospital,  Nenagli. 

J.  C.  HoJand,  Union  Hospital,  Dungarvan. 

P.  L.  O'Neill,  Union  Hospital,  Athy. 

James  Kelly,  Union  Hospital,  Ballinrobe. 

Joseph  Burne,  Union  Hospital,  Dublin,  .South. 

Fitzjohn  Irwin,  Union  Hospital,  Kilkeel. 

M.  D.  O’Connell,  Union  Hospital,  Kilmallock. 

George  W.  Daly,  Union  Hospital,  Dunshaughlin. 

J.  Dowling,  Union  Hospital,  Tipperary. 

E.  Madden,  Union  Hospital,  Clunakilty. 

B.  Madigan,  Union  Hospital,  Kilrush. 

M.  J.  Moorehead,  Union  Hospital,  Tullamore. 

Eichard  Walshe,  Union  Hospital,  Clogheen. 

Francis  J.  O’Reilly,  Union  Hospital,  Trim. 

D J,  Lynne,  Union  Hospital,  Castletown. 

Edmond  Bagot,  Union  Hospital,  Enniskillen. 

Michael^  Oallan,  Union  Hospital,  Ardee. 

J.  L.  W alshe,  Union  Hospital,  Kilmaethomas. 

Stephen  Sweetman,  Union  Hospital,  Schull. 

P.  Slevin,  Union  Hospital,  Granard. 

T.  0.  D.  Russell,  Union  Hospital,  Limerick. 

Henry  Battersby,  Union  Hospital,  Shillelagh. 

John  Ringwood,  Union  Hospital,  Kells. 

S.  E.  Martin,  Union  Hospital,  Newry. 

J.  M.  Nichols,  Union  Hospital,  Dublin,  South. 

John  G.  Adamson,  Union  Hospital,  Lurgau. 

Nicholas  Mahon,  Union  Hospital,  Ballinrobe. 

Richard  O’Reilly,  Union  Hospital,  Lismore. 

P.  J.  Cremen,  Union  Hospital,  Cork. 

Thomas  Fleming,  Union  Hospital,  Groom. 

A.  M'Connell,  Union  Hospital,  Belfast. 

O.  Coote,  Union  Hospital,  Kilrush. 

Brice  Smyth,  Union  Hospital,  Belfast. 

"oh£J-  DuiSenan’  Union  Hospital,  Edenderry. 

G.  W.  Hearne,  Union  Hospital,  Bawnboy. 

Edward  Magner,  Union  Hospital,  Cork. 

G.  W.  Adrien,  Union  Hospital,  'Balbriggan. 

Lulw  P.  Shanley,  Union  Hospital,  Athlone. 

VeseL  Union  Hospital,  Magherafelt. 

William  O'Neill,  Union  Hospital,  Mitchelstown. 

George  K.  Given,  Union  Hospital,  Gortim 
Thomas  Scully,  Union  Hospital,  Clonmel. 

D.  J.  Browne,  Union  Hospital.  Londonderry. 

J.  H.  Moorhead,  Union  Hospital,  Cootehill 
Charles  M'Donnell,  Union  Hospital,  Glin. 

Maurice  Spotswood,  Union  Hospital,  Oaherciveen. 

P.  M.  Cullinan,  Union  Hospital,  Ennis. 

Robert  Thompson,  Union  Hospital,  Urlingford. 

Michael  Shanley , Union  Hospital,  Strokestown. 

G.  M.  O’Connor,  Union  Hospital,  Ballycastle. 

R.  0.  Parke,  Union  Hospital,  Newtownards. 


(4.) 

The  Royal  University  Senate  and  Pharmacy  Certificates. 


Perhaps  one  of  the  most  suggestive  acts  of  the  Boyal 
University  Senate  was  to  double  the  incomes  of  the 
Professors  of  Materia  Mediea  in  Cork,  Galway,  Belfast, 
and  Dublin,  by  the  introduction  of  a novel  rule 
under  which  a subject  heretofore  taught  behind  a 
counter  should  henceforth  be  taught  from  the  Profes- 
sor’s Chair.  Imagine  shoemaking  or  carpentry  taught 
from  a Professor’s  Chair!  Apart  from  any  other  con- 
sideration, it  was  a clear  violation  of  the  right  of 
apothecaries  and  pharmacists  and  provincial  hospi- 
tal men  generally,  as  well  as  of  those  reg- 
istered practitioners  who  were  secured  pharmacy  rights 
under  the  Pharmacy  Acts.  The  non-medical  element 


on  the  Senate  ignored  their  solemn  duty  in  this,  ae 
they  did  in  so  many  other  matters.  I abstain  from 
characterising  this  case  as  it  deserves,  feeling  that  to 
do  so  would  be  to  only  weaken  its  force.  If  the 
provincial  profession  had  not  been  excluded  by  Dublin 
Castle  so  amazing  a rule  would  never  have  been  in- 
augurated nor  even  thought  of. 

Thomas  Laffan,  m.b.c.p., 

Cashel  Hospital®. 

April  15th,  1902. 


LXVIIX,  Documents, 

LXVIII. 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  on 
February  21st,  1901,  with  reference  to  the  Appointment  of  a Royal  Commission 
of  Inquiry. 


(See  the  evidence  of  Judge  Shaw,  .p.  373.) 

“ That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  the  relations  of 
the  University  with  its  own  Colleges  and  students,  and 
with  other  Colleges  and  students,  are  unsatisfactory, 
and  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  a Royal  Commission 
should  be  issued  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  this 


University  as  an  examining  and  teaching  body,  in  re- 
lation to  the  educational  needs  of  the  country  at  large, 
and  to  report  as  to  the  means  by  which  University  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland  might  receive  a greater,  extension,  and 
be  more  efficiently  conducted  than  it  is  at  present  ” 
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[Note  The  figures  preceded  by  “p,”  and  enclosed  in  parentheses,  refer  to  the  pages;  the  figures  not 
refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  questions.] 


enclosed 


.n.- 

Agricultural  Education  : 

Want  of,  in  Ireland— Count  Moore,  9944  (p.  392). 
Desirability  of  re-establishing  a Chair  of  Agri- 
culture in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast— Ecu.  Dr. 
Hamilton,  7422  (pp.  6-7). 

Suggestions  with  reference  to,  in  Queen’s  College 
Galway — Professor  Townsend,  7885  (p.  134) ; 
Professor  Sand  ford,  7981-83  (p.  145) ; Pro- 
fe^sor  Anderson,  8095  (p.  158),  8096-97  (p. 

Suggestions  with  reference  to  a Diploma  of  Agri- 
culture in  Queen’s  College,  Cork— Mr.  Har- 
rington, 8244  (p.  180)  ; Rev.  Brother  Burke, 
8334  (p.  189). 

Alexandra  College: 

Scheme  of  GoTernment  of —Riqht  Hon.  Lord 
Justice.  FitzGibbon,  8814  (p.  253). 

Anderson,  Alexander,  Esq.,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  President  of 
Queen’s  College,  Galway.  ( Index  to  his  Evi- 
dence.) 

Witness  hands  in  Uoeumen'.s  with  reference  to 
the  number  of  students  who  have  attended 
Queen’s  College,  Galway,  and  the  distinctions 
gamed  by  them,  also  'documents  showing  the 
contributions  to  Science  and  Literature  of  Pro- 
fessors of  the  College.  Detrimental  effect  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Royal  University  on 
the  number  of  students  attending  the  College, 
especially  in  the  School  of  Medicine ; the  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  Degrees  without  attend- 
ance at  lectures  has  caused  a diminution  in  tile 
number  of  Arts  and  Law  students  ; documents 
prepared  by  Professor  Bastable,  dealing  with 
the  effect  on  the  u umber  of  Law  students  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  privileges  formerly  allowed 
by  the  Honourable  Society  of  King’s  Inns  and 
the  substitution  of  the  Royal  for  the  Queen’s 
University;  the  small  proportion  of  Professors 
of  the  College  who  have  places  on  the  Exami- 
ning Boards  of  the  Royal  University  has  also 
adversely  affected  the  number  of  students : 
comparison  between  the  number  of  Examiners 
appointed  from  the  Colleges  and  the  number 
appointed  from  Queen’s  College,  Galway 
system  adopted  by  the  Royal  University  difl 
ferent  from  that  of  the  Queen’s  University  ; the 
principle  by  which  the  number  of  Examiner- 
ships  to  be  allotted  to  a Allege  is  determined 
by  the  number  of  students,  a vicious  one : a 
small  College  thus  penalised ; witness  de- 
sires to  modify  the  opinion  given  bv 
him  in  his  evidence  in  Dublin  as  to 
having  representatives  of  local  bodies  on 
the  governing  board  of  the  College  • 

* fste?  ,'WOI)lld  be,  Premature  in  the 
West  of  Ireland,  and  would  inevitably 
introduce  a political  atmosphere ; the 
position  taken  up  by  Queen’s  College,  Belfast 
as  regards  local  representation  on  its  governing 
S’ofc8?3’  1,1  t3us  conr>ection,  7847  (p. 

rfPrlf  !*)■  The  oppoiat.mSt 

of  Professors— 'YVitnc-ss  is  strongly  of  opinion 

bihty  of  pursuing  research  should  he  the  sole 

that  Religion  shS'S^  ISt^uVof 

‘ Lni  i!!8  < mt  the,  Pimple  on  which  Pro- 
Slwav1  frL^ien  f3*^1  in  Qoeen’s  College, 

™ f ^ beginning,  is  the  best,  7847  ■ 

(pp..  130,  131),  7866  (p.  132).  Number  of 


ANDERSON,  Alexander,  Esq.,  m.a.,  ll.d continued. 

students  that,  come  to  Queen’s  College  Gal 
way,  from  the  North  of  Ireland  ; extract  from 
the  Registrar’s  hook  of  the  number  of  students 
who  have  come  to  Queen’s  College  Galway 
from  each  county  in  Ireland  ; these  fibres  show 
that  nearly  one-third  of  the  Irish  students 
come  from  County  Galway  and  one-half  of  the 
students  come  from  Galway  and  the  neighbour- 
ing counties,  7347  (p.  131).  7867-76  (p.  132).  Sec- 
tions 14  and  17  of  the  Colleges  Act,  and  chap- 
ters 5 and  15  of  the  Statutes  explained  ; these 
sections  provide  for  the  attendance  of  students 
at  Divine  Worship,  for  the  licensing  of  Lodging 
Houses,  and  the  establishment  of  Halls  of 
Residence  under  the  control  of  the  Authorities 
of  the  Churches  to  which  the  students  belong 
these  provisions  seem  to  witness  to  provide 
adequate  protection  for  the  faith  and  morals  of 
students,  7847-48  (p.  131),  7877-81  (p.  132). 

Anderson  Richard  J.,  Esq.,  m.a.,  m.d.,  Professor  of 
Natural  History  and  Geology,  Queen's  College 
Galway.  (Index,  to  his  Evidence.) 


Witness  has  been  Professor  in  Queen's  College, 
Galway,  for  nineteen  years,  wa3  previously  As- 
sistant Professor  in  Belfast  for  eight  years 
and  has  had  a complete  Arts  and  Medical 
course  at  the  College,  8091-94  (p.  158). 
In  view  of  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  equip- 
ping and  establishing  the  College,  the  expendi- 
ture. has  been  judicious  ; cost  of  the  profes- 
sional schools ; the  Professors  not  provided 
with  Abstains ; usefulness  of  the  training  of 
the  Go-lege  testified  by  its  records  ; the  useful- 
ness of  Scholarships  in  aiding  students  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  enter  the 
College;  geographical  position  of  Galway  Col- 
lege advantageous  for  study ; the  advantages 
accruing  from  small  classes  recognised  by  North- 
ern students ; the  students  of  Natural  History 
and  Geo.ogy  in  the  College  mainly  studying 
for  professions  of  Engineering  and  Medicine; 
successes  of  the  students  ; alleged  migration  of 
students  of  Medicine  from  Galway  during  the 
last  year  of  tlieir  course  to  other  centres  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  Ophthal- 
mology, and  other  subjects  not  taught  in  Gal- 
way; medical  regulations  of  recent  years  not 
advnidageous  bo  students  or  public  ; the  intro- 
duction of  special  subjects  umvise  ; Galway  has 
always  directed  its  medical  teaching  bo  the  es- 
sential work  of  the  ordinary  medical  practi- 
tioner ; hospitals  of  Galway  available  for  clini- 
cal teaching,  8095  (p.  158),  8099  (p.  159);  in- 
advisability of  general  practitioners  seeking  to 
secure  dexterity  in  special  subjects,  c.g.,  Oph- 
thalmologieal,  serious  Gynaecological  opera- 
tions ; a knowledge  of  Geology  and  Zoology 
much  more  useful  to  the  ordinary  Dispen- 
sary doctor ; the  scientific  medical  expert 
out  of  place  in  a Connemara  village ; no  <7/7- 
tdante  students  in  the  classes  of  Zoology  and 
Botany  in  the  College,  8095  (p.  158);'  sug- 
gestions with  regard  to  Agricultural  stu- 
dents, 8095  (pp.  158,  159),  8096-97  (p.  159). 
vvanfc  in  Galway  of  a Zoological  Station  for 
the  study  of  the  habits  of  fish ; such  a 
station  at  Galway  would  be  most  useful ; 
necessity  of  increasing  the  scholarships  at  Gal- 
way ; assistants  to  the  Professors  required ; a 
system  of  Assistantehijis  would  be  most  use- 
ful m inducing  young  men  to  attach  them- 
selves to  literary  and  research  work  suited  to 
the  locality,  8095  (p.  159),  8098  (p.  159),  ad- 
vantage of  Galway  as  a place  for  advanced 
scientific  workers,  8095  (p.  159). 
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Witness  has  taken  an  active  part  in  educational 
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— ouaue  years,  having  been 
member  of  the  National  Education  Board 

SViJ’t.T*™5  !,avillg  W in  the  Oiocese 
of  Cork  for  over  thirty  years,  he  has  special  ac- 
quaintance with  the  requirements  of  the  South 
ol  Ireland  as  regards  education,  8999-9005  (p 
£/.  )■  Witness  has  not  receiveld  a special  com- 
mission from  the  Bishops  to  speak  and  the 
only  point-  on  which  they  are  all  agreed  is  on 
the  general  question  of  a Roman  Catholic  Uni- 
versrty  ; the  Bishops  not  in  favour  of  a Roman 
Catholic  University,  9006  (p.  277) ; reasons- 
a free  University  necessary  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning  ; freedom  of  the  Univer- 
sities in  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  ; no  evi- 
dence of  a successful  University  on  denomina- 
tional lines  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  Lou- 
Z,a!n.’  tendency  of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and 
Trinity  College  in  the  direction  of  freedom  from 
ecclesiastical  control ; freedom  of  Trinity  Col- 
k-ge  from  ecclesiastical  control;  the  Divinity 
“Chooi  not  under  the  control  of  the  Bishops, 
9006  (p.  277) ; (2)  the  tendency  of  a University 
which  would  be  dominated  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic ecclesiastical  authority,  must  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  narrowing  modem  thought ; (3)  such  a 
University  being  well  endowed  and  equipped 
would  attract  Protestant  students;  this  has 
been  the  case  with  University  College,  Dublin, 
to  some  extent ; objection  of  witness  to  the  at- 
tendance of  Protestants  at  such  a University 
does  not  refer  to  any  tampering  with  their  re- 
ligious belief,  but  to  the  tendency  to  injure  the 
freedom  of  intellectual  culture,  which  is  neces- 
sary in  the  education  of  Protestants,  9007  (p. 
278),  9031-49  (p.  282),  9059-63  (p.  282). 
The  general  condition  of  education  in  Ire- 
land unsatisfactory,  9009  (p.  278) ; Pri- 

mary Education ; want  of  properly  trained 
teachers ; efforts  to  provide  suitable  train- 
ing ; a delay  in  introducing  the  new  system 
of  Primary  Education  until  suitably  trained 
teachers  were  available  in  sufficient  numbers 
would  have  been  preferable,  as  the  want  of 
proper  teachers  will  render  the  education  given 
under  the  new  system  at  first,  even  more  in- 
efficient than  under  the  Results  system ; In- 
termediate Education  system, — .results  system 
. was  at  the  time  of  its  establishment  the  best 
under  the  circumstances,  but  has  led  parents 
to  look  to  the  number  of  prizes  obtained  in 
the  Intermediate  Examinations  as  the  test  of 
the  standard  of  the  schools  ; education  at  pre- 
sent very  low  in  this  country ; necessity  of  the 
State  taking  up  Secondary  Schools  and  supple- 
menting the  schools  with  State  grants  and 
placing  the  schools  more  under  State  control  if 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  to  be  put  into 
a position  to  avail  themselves  of  University 
Education  at  all,  9910  (p.  278).  The  reforms 
initiated  by  the  new  system  of  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation tend  in  the  direction  wh-ioh  witness  de- 
sires, but  do  not  go  far  enough ; need  of  giving 
the  educational  boards  more  control,  9011-17 
(p.  279).  The  existence  of  the  "grinding” 
system  due  to  the  old  Intermediate  system  and 
the  Royal  University  system;  defect  in  the  lat- 
ter University  by  which  it  lacks  any  result 
in  preparing  its  students  for  practical  life,  ex- 
cept those  who  are  going  for  professions,  9017- 
20  (p.  279).  Efforts  in.  the  new  Intermediate 
system  to  counteract  that  tendency,  9021  (p. 
279) ; tflie  system  of  conferring  Degrees  as  the 
result  of  passing  examination  without  col- 
legiate training  should,  if  not  absolutely  abo- 
lished, be  much  restricted,  9022-25  (p.  279). 
Suggested  reforms  in  the  Royal  University ; re- 
. organisation  of  the  Queen's  Colleges ; the  di- 
rect interference  of  the  Government  in  the 
management  of  the  -Colleges  undesirable;  ad- 
visability of  having  an  Educational  Board  on 
lines  corresponding  with-  the  N&'.ional  Education 
Board  for  .Primary  Education,  to  manage  the 
University,  9026  (p.  279),  9050  (p.  282),  9052-57 


(p.  282).  The  Colleges  should  be  reorganised 
80  roeet  the  needs  of  the  districts  in 

-which  they  are  situated,  and  to  be  in  eo- 
ordmation  with  the  Secondary  Schools  ; desira- 
Of  providing  for  technical  teaching  in 
the  Colleges,  9026  (p.  280),  9052-58  (p.  282)  ; 
desirability  of  providing  facilities  for  ecclesi- 
astical interposition  with  regard  to  the  stu- 
°f  . the  different  creeds;  desirability  of 
establishing  a well-endowed  college,  in  con- 
nection with  the  reorganised  University  in 
d'rectly  controlled  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Onurch  than  the  Queen’s  Colleges  ; 
more  endowments  and  equipment  needed  for 
the  Queen  s Colleges  ; undesirability  of  inter- 
fering with  the  government  of  Trinity  College ; 
a,  modification  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
yueen  s University  would  have  been  much  bet- 
ter than  the  substitution  for  it  of  the  Royal 
University,  9026-29  (p.  280).  Two  Uni- 
versities quite  sufficient  for  the  present 
needs  of  the  country,  9029  (p.  280).  Necessity 
of  previding  a system  of  technical  training 
which  would  produce  a class  of  persona  who 
could  be  utilised  in  this  country  for  estab- 
lishing and  working  manufactures  and  in- 
dustries ; this  would  be  a means  of  stepping 
emigration,  9029  (p.  230),  9052-53  (p.  282). 
Question,  ©f  the  higher  education  of  women-, 
desirability  of  providing  women  with  the  fullest 
faculties  for  higher  education.  Such  Colleges 
as  Alexandra  College  should  get  support  and 
recognition  ; inaction  of  Trinity  College  in  this 
matter,  9030  (pp.  280,  281).  The  suggested 
College  for  Roman  Catholics  in  Dublin  should 
be  confined  altogether  to  Roman  Catholics,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  Protestant 
students  attending  it ; objections  to  the  at- 
tendance of  Protestant  students  are  based  on 
the  apprehension  of  want  of  freedom  in  the 
teaching  and  not  on  the  fear  of  their  religious 
belief  being  tampered  with,  9031-49  (a  2821 
9059-63  (p.  282). 

Architecture  : 

Ulster  Society  of  Architects,  constitution  and 
objects  of— Mr.  Gilliland,  7645  (p.  89). 

Low  standard  of  education  in  the  profession  of— 
Mr.  Gilliland,  7645  (p.  89). 

Subjects  which,  should  be  included  in  the  educa- 
tional curriculum  of  apprentices — Mr.  Gilli- 
land, 7645  (p.  89). 

Desirability  of  establishing  a University  train- 
ing for  Architects  ; Chair  of  Architecture  in 
this  connection — Mr.  Gilliland,  7645  (p.  89). 

A Degree  or  Diploma  in  Architecture  advisable  ; 
such  a qualification  should  exempt  the  holder 
from  portion  of  the  course  required  for  the 
R.I.B.A.  Associateship — 2Ir.  Gilliland  7645 
(pp.  89-90). 

Question  of  the  Registration  of  Architects — Mr. 
Gilliland,  7645  (p.  90). 

Provision  lor  teaching  of,  in  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast — Ilev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  7422  (p.  7) ; 
Professor  FitzGerald,  7446  (p.  17). 

Astronomy  : 

Position  of  the  Science  of,  in  Belfast — Rev.  Dr. 
'Hamilton,  7422  (p.  7). 


B 

Barbett,  W.  F.,  Esq.,  i-.s.s.,  Professor  of  Experi- 
mental Physics  and  Dean  'of  Faculty  ini  the- 
Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland.  (Index 
to  his  Evidence.) 

Witness  'has  been  Professor  in  the  College  of' 
Science  since  1873,  and  is  Dean  of  Faculty  for- 
the  fourth  time ; he  does  not  appear  before  the 
Commission  as  representing  his  colleagues  or-, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  in-  his  in- 
dividual capacity;  connection  of  witness  with, 
the  first  technical  school  established  in  Ire- 
land ; positions  held  by  him  on  the  Technical 
Education  Committees  of  Dublin  and  Kings- 
town and  in  the  Royal  Irish  Association  for  the 
technical  training  of  women.  Usefulness  of  a 
good  system  of  technical  education  to  Ireland  ; 
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greater  aptitude  for  learning  evident  in  Irish 
people  than  in  Scotch  or  English  ; the  estab- 
lishment of  Evening  Technical  Schools  should 
be  preceded  not  only  by  the  training  of  teach- 
ers, but  also  by  the  training  of  the  leaders  of 
industries  ; necessity  of  'education  beginning  at 
the  top  of  the  social  scale ; views  of  Mr.  Han- 
bury  on  this  matter,  8663  (p.  226)  ; absence  of 
provision  for  braining  in  Electrical  and  Me- 
chanical Engineering  in  Ireland ; any  delay  in 
the  foundation  and  equipment  of  a large  mo- 
dern College  of  Science  in  Dublin  would  be  a 
national  disaster  ; efficient  work  being  done  by 
the  College  of  Science  in  higher  technical  edu- 
cation in  spite  of  its  inadequate  resources ; 
foundation  of  the  College  in  1867 ; Commission 
which  led  to  its  foundation;  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  as  regards  allocation  of 
funds  not  carried  out,  although  students  and 
work  of  the  College  has  increased  fourfold  ; 
support  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
and  the  strenuous  work  of  the  Professors 
alone  saved  the  College  from  succumbing  ; the 
inadequacy  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
College  and  the  insufficient  accommodation 
continually  referred  to  in  the  Dean’s  re- 
ports ; distinguished  positions  won  by  former 
students  of  the  College ; admission  of  women 
to  the  College  in  1874 ; College  of  Science  the 
first  College  to  admit  women  ; the  introduction 
of  the  subject  of  Practical  Physics  inbo  the 
curriculum  of  the  College  due  to  witness’s  ef- 
forts ; voluntary  work  done  by  the  Professors 
in  evening  classes  at  the  College  by  means  of 
pecuniary  support  given  by  one  or  two  of  the 
London  City  Companies,  8663  (p.  226) ; curve 
showing  tlie  day  attendance  of  students  at  the 
College,  8663  (p.  227),  8664  (p.  229)  ; deroga- 
tory remarks  as  to  the  small  number  of  stu- 
dents and  t.he  large  proportion  of  English  stu- 
dents refuted  in  the  report  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  for  1885.  Want  of  popularity 
of  the  College  of  Science,  causes — (1)  its  foun- 
dation in  advance  of  the  general  education  of 
the  country,  (2)  it  has  been  regarded  as  a novel 
and  unsectariau  institution,  and  so  unpleasing  to 
the  dominant  educational  organisations  of  the 
country,  (3)  it  has  not  been  empowered  to  grant 
degrees,  (4)  its  control  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South  Kensington,  (5)  its  system 
of  government  and  administration  by  a Go- 
vernment Department,  and  the  absence  of  local 
representation ; Council  of  the  College  power- 
less as  regards  control  of  the  College  ; absence 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  College  from' meetings  of 
the  Council.  Professor  Huxley’s  remarks  as  to 
the  status  of  the  Council ; this  state  of  affairs 
not  remedied  by  its  transfer  to  the  control  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction ; instance— alteration  in  the  time- 
table without  consulting  the  Council,  8663  (p. 
2217),  8668-95  (p.  239) ; severe  course  of  study 
required  by  the  College  of  'Science ; high  stan- 
dard of  its  Associateship  ; separate  Chairs  for 
Zoology,  Botany  and  Geology  in  the  College ; 
the  work  of  the  College  of  a University  type ; 
research  work  done  by  the  Professors;  import- 
ance of  providing  for  research  work ; pre- 
sent inadequacy  of  accommodation  for ; 
the  advantageous  system  adopted  in-  Bir- 
mingham University  of  giving  credit  for 
class  work  of  students  exists  in  College 
(p.  227) ; relations  between 
the  College  and  a forthcoming  University ; de- 
sirability of  having  the  College  closely  affiliated 
to,  but  not  under  the  control  of  the  Univer- 
sity  ; Mr.  Gill’s  evidence  as  to  the  relations  of 
the  College  to  a University,  8663  (p.  200),  8665- 
67  (p.  229),  8684-85  (p.  230) ; inadvisability  of 
separating  technical  education  in  Science  from 
education  in  Pure  Science;  a wider  edu- 
cational training  an  advantage  to  Science 
men;  desirability  of  increasing  the  auto- 
nomy of  the  College  Council  and  of  appoint- 
ing a permanent  Principal;  influent  of 
Professors  over  students  ; the  religious  diffi- 
culty might  be  encountered  in  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  a Principal ; freedom  of  the  Co1Wa 
of  Science  from  any  religious  bigotry;  j“_ 
stance  of  this  ; the  intermixture  of  students  of 
all  religious  denominations  most  advantageous  ■ 
desirability  of  providing  halls  of  residence  for 
students ; desirability  of  making  a course  of 
study  in  Economics  and  Mental  Philosophy  a 
necessary  requirement  for  Science  teachers 
8663  (p.  223) ; mms  submitted  1,,  wilnesi 
showing  the  backward  statu  of  Primary  Educa- 
tion and  the  overcrowding  of  the  professions  • 
industrial  careers  are  more  needed ; desi- 
rability of  co-ordinating  all  systems  of  educa- 
tion from  University  to  Primary  under  one 
local  Authority,  8663  (p.  229). 

Belfast  : 

Desirability  of  establishing  a University  Col- 
lege for  Catholics  in— Dr.  Dempsey,  7623  (p 
67),  et  scq. ; Mr.  Campbell , 7625  (p.  70)  et 
scq.  ; Rev.  H.  Lavcrty,  7698  (p.  94),  ct  seq. 

Belfast  Queen’s  Colleoe — See  under  Queen’s  Col- 
leges. 

Belfast,  Proi-osed  University  in— See  under  Univer- 
sity Education. 

Belfast  Technical  Institute  : 

The  Belfast  Technical  Instruction  Committee 
and  its  action  with  reference  to— Sir  James 
Henderson,  7649  (p.  90) ; Mr.  Forth,  Tlbl  (p. 

114) .  Inadequate  representation  of  Catholic* 
on  the  Committee — Very  Rev.  II.  Lavertu, 
7698  (p.  98). 

Nature  of  the  education  to  be  given  in Sir 

James  Henderson,  7649-50  (pp.  90  91); 
Mr.  Forth,  7767  (p.  114). 

Expenditure  in  connection  with — Sir  James 
Haslett , 7582  (p.  50)  ; Sir  Jannes  Henderson, 
7649  (p.  90). 

Income  oi— Professor  FiizCt-mld,  7446  (p.  17). 
Fees— Mr.  Forth,  7767  (p.  114). 

Number  of  students— Mr.  ‘Forth,  7767  (p.  114). 
Proposed  establishment  of  a day  department  in ; 
question  of  fluids  required  to  support  such  a 
department;  question  of  interference  of,  with 
Secondary  Schools— Professor  FitzGerald,  7746 
(p.  17) ; Sir  James  Henderson,  7650  (p.91\ 
7684-89  (p.  93)  ; Mr.  Jones,  7719  (p.  102) ; 
Mr-  7767  (p.114),  7776,  7769-70  (p. 

115) .  The  Day  Department  might  specialise  in 
Engineering  and  Textiles — Right  lion.  Horace 
Plunkett,  8698  (p.  235),  8756-60  (p.  241). 

Desirability  of  establishing  a Scholamhip  system 
m connection  with— Mr.  Forth,  7767  (p.  114). 
The  advisability  of  association  of,  with  the  pro- 
posed Belfast  Commercial  School — Mr.  Kide 
Knox,  7598  (p.  52). 

Preparatory  classes  for ; inadequacy  of  the 
instruction  given  in  National  Schools  as  a 
preparation  for  students  desiring  to  enter  — 
Mr.  Forth,  7767  (p.  114),  7781-88  (p.  115). 
lhe  question  of  the  co-ordination  of,  with 
ten’8  GolleSe>  Belfast — Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton, 
7422  (p.  6);  Dr.  Letts,  7341  (pp.  10,  13, 
14),  7422-43  (p.  15) ; Professor  FitzGerald. 
7446  (pp.  17,  18);  Sir  James  Hazlett,  7682 
(p.  50),  7591-93  (pp.  51,  52) ; Sir  James 
Henderson,  7649  (pp.  90,  91),  7674-83  (p.  92) ; 
Mr  Jones,  7719  (p.  102);  Mr.  Forth,  7772-77 
(p.  115). 

Importance  of  Belfast  as  the  Irish  manufac- 
turing centre ; advisability  of  providing  it  with 
a tjPfowghly  equipped  institution  for  teaching 
of  Science  equal  to  College  of  Science,  Dublin ; 
position  of  Queen’s  College  in  this  respect— 
7593-95  (p.  52)  ; Right  Hon.  Thomas  Sinclair, 
7601  (p.  55) ; Sir  James  Henderson  7650  (p. 
91);  Mr.  Forth,  7771-72  (p.  115).  See  also 
under  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 

Connection  between  proposed  Catholic  Univer- 
sity College  in  'Belfast  and — ‘Mr.  CampleU, 
7626  (p.  76)  ; Very  Rev.  H.  Lavcrty,  7698  (p. 
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Bibmwqham,  A.,  Esq.,  m.d.,  f.u.c.s.i.,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Registrar,  Catholic  University 

SLf  Med,om"-  D"Uin-  <*•*» 

Witnes,  i,  M.D.  of  the  Eej.i  OmTeraitv  mi  j, 
professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity and  Registrar  of  its  Medical  School,  also 
Examiner  to,  and  Fellow  of,  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity and  Examiner  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge and  the  Conjoint  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  burgeons  (Ireland),  9384-85  (p  327) 
Catholic  University  School  of  Medicine ; in- 
accuracy of  the  description  of  it  by  Dr.  G J. 
Stoney  as  ‘‘one  of  the  minor  schools  in  DuV 
lm,  9385  (pp.  328,  330),  9387  (p.  331) ; it  is  the 
largest  Medical  School  in  Ireland ; compari- 
son of,  with  the  other  schools  of  the  British 
-Dominions  ; number  of  students  on  its  rolls  in 
in  the  Queen's  CoUeges,  9386  (pp.  328,  331) ; the 
m the  Queen's  Colleges,  9386  (pp.  328,  331) ; the 
non-endowment  of,  by  the  State,  except  in- 
directly, a matter  which  should  be  redressed 
9386  (P.  328),  9387  (p.  332);  Monsignor  Mol- 
loy  s evidence  as  to  the  history,  constitution 
and  government  of  the  School ; its  successes  in 
the  examinations  of  the  Royal  University  ; idle 
qualifications  of  the  teaching  staff,  etc.,  9386 
(pp.  328,  331),  9390-92  (p.  333) ; inadequacy  of 
the  present  buildings  to  aceoimiiodatethe  large 
number  of  students  who  attend  the  School ; 
difficulties  and  disadvantages  accruing  to  the 
Professor  and  students  from  the  present  inade- 
quacy of  the  buildings  ; views  of  Sir  William 
Turner  as  to  the  necessity  of  a grant  in  aid  for 
the  efficiency  of  a Medical  School;  claim  of 
the  School  to  recognition  by  the  State  in  view 
°f — (1)  the  fact  that  the  School  educates  more 
medical  men  for  the  service  of  the  country 
than  any  other  Medical  School ; (2)  the  fact 
that  the  School  enjoys  the  support  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland;  (3) 
the  thoroughness  of  the  medical  training  im- 
parted by  the  School ; (4)  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion on  grounds  of  public  policy,  9386  (p.  323) ; 
the  so-called  “ indirect  endowment  ” of  the 
Catholic  University  School  of  Medicine ; the 
indirect  endowment  of  tho  Catholic  University 
School  of  Medicine  by  means  of  Fellowships 
and  Examiners  = £860.  Queen’s  College,  Bel- 
fast, besides  being  directly  endowed,  receives 
a similar  indirect  endowment  of  £625.  The 
Catholic  University  School  of  Medicine  has  a 
total  of  eight  Medical  Fellows  and  Examiners, 
Queen’s  College,  'Belfast,  a total  of  six ; bearing 
of  this  upon  the  statement  of  Dr.  M'Keown 
that  the  success  of  the  Catholic  University 
School  of  Medicine  in  the  examinations  of  the 
Royal  University  is  largely  due  to  the  eox> 
stitution  of  the  Examining  Board ; comment 
on  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  M'Keown  has 
drawn  up  the  lists  of  Examiners,  9386  (pp. 
329,  331),  9387  (p.  332),  9398  (p.  383) ; witness 
unable  to  agree  with  Dr.  M’Keown’s  state- 
ment that  the  present  number  of  medioal  mem 
is  more  than  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
country ; the  contrary  is  the  case ; relations 
between  the  1 Catholic  University  Medical 
School  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  ; 
no  suggestion  of  conflict  between  lay  and  cleri- 
cal opinion,  or  of  a tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  ecclesiastical  members  to  control  the  go- 
vernment of  the  school ; attendance  of  Pro- 
testants at  the  school,  9386  (p.  329) ; the 
medical  curriculum  of  the  Royal  University ; 
unpopularity  of ; causes— (1)  the  standard  too 
high  for  the  average  candidate;  'Dr.  M 'Vail’s 
report  as  to  the  standard  of  the  examinations  ; 
(2)  the  regulations  too  exacting;  (3)  the  re- 
quirement as  to  passing  the  First  University 
Examination  in  Arts  a deterrent  to  stu- 
dents ; details  as  to  these  points,  9386 
(p.  330),  9387  (p.  332) ; remedies  as 

to  point,  (3) — (a)  the  raising  of  the  standard 
of  the  Matriculation  and  the  omission  of  the 
First  Arts  Examination  altogether ; or,  (6)  the 
extension  of  the  principle  of  specialisation 
adopted  in  the  Second  Arts  Examination  to 
the  First  Arts  Examination  by  making  Bio- 
logy, Physics,  and  Chemistry,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  one  or  two  ordinary  Arts  subjects,  a 
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form  of  First  Arts  Examination  for  medical 
students,  and  relieving  students  who  pass  thia 
examination  from  passing  the  First  Medical 
Examination,  9386  (p.  339),  9387  (p.  332). 
Question  of  leaving  certificates  being  instituted 
by  the  Intermediate  Board,  and  being  ac- 
cepted in  lieu  of  the  Matriculation  Exa- 
mination, 9388-99  (p.  332) ; desirability  of 
having  separate  dissection  rooms  for  lady  stu- 
dents, 8394  (p.  333)  ; proportion  of  students 
of  the  School  who  are  University  students, 
8395-97  (p.  333).  Question  of  having  the 
medical  examinations  conducted  by  the  Colleges 
of  the  University,  9399  (p.  333). 


Blenxeehassett,  Sir  Rowland,  Bart.,  d.l.,  ll.d., 
President,  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  and  Member 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ire- 
land. ( Index  to  his  Evidence.) 

Success  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  from  1849  to 
1882  (the  period  of  its  connection  with  the 
Queen's  University),  shown  by  the  steady  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  students;  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  University  the  num- 
ber of  students  has  steadily  decreased  j com- 
parison between  the  College  and  Owens  Col- 
lege, Manchester  in  this  respect  ; the  system 
by  which  degrees  are  given  without  attendance 
at  collegiate  lectures,  inaugurated  by  the  Royal 
University  system,  has  had  a most  detrimental 
effect,  especially  as  regards  the  Arts  Faculty ; 
it  has  promoted  a system  of  “ coaching 
establishments”  which  pass  students  for  ex- 
aminations more  successfully  than  a properly- 
constituted  University  College  ; instances  of 
this  ; a further  evil  effect  is  the  obliteration  of 
individuality  in  a Professor’s  teaching ; the 
examination  papers  often  consist  of  isolated 
and  unfruitful  “ tips.”  The  number  of  students 
would  be  increased  by  making  attendance  at 
lectures  compulsory  for  a Degree,  8129  (p. 
161),  8143-416,  8359  (p.  194) ; “coaching”  useful 
when  it  does  not  displace  the  higher  and  more 
important  work  of  the  University  Lecturer ; 
difficulty  of  reconciling  the  advantage  of  indivi- 
duality in  teaching  and  the  necessity  for  an 
examination  test,  8120  (p.  161)  ; effect  of  the 
religious  difficulty  on  the  College,  8359 
(p.  194) ; the  paucity  of  the  numbers 

of  Arts  students  at  Cork  not  a reason 
for  abolishing  the  Arts  Faculty,  8120 
(p.  162),  8142-81  (p.  164)  ; instances  of  courses 
of  lectures  in  foreign  Universities  which  have 
•been  attended  by  very  few  students  and  yet 
have  had  most  important  influence ; inade- 
quacy of  the  means  at  the  -disposal  of  the  Col- 
lege for  scientific  teaching ; examples  of  large 
State  expenditure  on  German  Universities, 
e.].,  Strasburg,  Giessen,  etc.,  and  on 
French  Universities,  e.q.,  Montpellier  Bor- 
deaux, Paris;  benefit  to  German  and  French 
trade  arising  from  this  expenditure ; in  Ger- 
many a liberal  education  required  before  the 
Student  can  specialise;  the  success  of  Ger- 
many due  to  the  fact  that  trained  and  educated 
minds  are  brought  to  bear  on  all  questions  of 
'business,  and  not  so  much  to  the  system 
of  Technical  Schools ; defective  state  of 
the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Cork ; need  of  further  endowments 
if  any  good  work  is  to  be  done ; new  Chairs 
required,  e.q.,  Chairs  of  Pathology,'Modern  Lan- 
guages, English  History  and  Literature,  Na- 
tural History  subjects,  8120  (p.  162)  ; suggested 
. reforms  in  the  constitution  of  the  College, 
8120  (pp.  162,  163) ; witness  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  in  Cork  of  a self-governing  Uni- 
versity, 8120,  8130-31  (p.  163) ; the  multipli- 
cation of  Universities  not  found  to  be 
detrimental  in  Germany,  Italy,  or  Prussia ; 
nature  of  the  constitution  of  the  University 
suggested  by  witness ; external  influences  on 
the  Governing  Board  not  advisable ; duplica- 
tion of  Chairs  in  Philosophy  and  History,  as  at 
Freibourg ; the  recent  quarrel  at  Freibourg  not 
a theological  one.  'but  rather  connected  with 
wrangles  about  the  teaching  of  St.  Thomas, 
embittered  by  political  animosities,  8120  (p. 
163),  8152  (p.  164) ; a similar  trouble  at  Inna- 
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briick ; Roman  Catholic  Bishops  should  have 
control  of  one  of  the  double  Chairs  in  each 
case  ; a special  Catholic  Faculty  might  thus  be 
created,  8120  (p.  163) ; immediate  needs  of 
Cork  as  regards  University  Education,  8122- 
29  (P-  163)  ; question  of  obtaining  funds, 
o359  (p.  194) ; advisability  of  attract- 

ing more  students  to  the  College;  question 
of  modifying  the  constitution  of  the  College  so 
as  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  the  district,  and  of  introducing 
representation  on  the  Governing  Board” 
8107-42  (p.  163) ; question  of  giving  repre- 
sentation to  Seeonldary  School®  on  Governing 
®0<ty'  ®?-42a  (p.  164)  ; advisability  of  dividing 
air  of  -Anatomy  and  Physiology,  8359  (p. 
194)  ; study  of  Celtic  in  the  College ; witness 
in  favour  of  philological  teaching  of  the 
Irish  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Col- 
lege, but  not  of  the  mere  colloquial  teaching  of 
the  language,  8360-66a  (p.  194). 

Boas,  tesicK  S Eso.  m.a,,  r.R.u.1.,  Professor  of 
History  and  English  Literature,  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Belfast.  . ( Index  to  his  Evidence.) 

Witness’s  principal  recommendation  is  that  the 
n!lrl°p?ISt0Ia,'ld  English  Literature  in 
Queens  Coliege,  Belfast,  should  be  divided  into 
(1)  a Professorship  of  English  Language  and 
Literature  ; (2)  a Professorship  or  Lecturer- 
ship m History : reason®  for  this  recommenda- 
i1'  ihe.  ^crease  in  sphere  of  studies 
which  has  to  be  covered  by  the  Professor  of 
English  owing  to  the  progress  of  philological 

ZW10"  \ WlthJ  regard  t0  old  English 
(Anglo-Saxon)  and  early  middle  English 
writings,  and  the  immense  additions  made  to 
tiie  knowledge  of  modem  literature;  similar 
progress  has  taken  place  with  reference  to 
History;  this  progress  noticeable  in  Oxford 
where  an  increasingly  large  number  of  Pro- 
lessors or  Lecturers  are  occupied  with  this 
subject  Instances  of  the  division  of  Chairs 
formerly  embracing  History  and  Litera- 
W vZZ8  history 7in  Owens  Coi 
lege,  Yorkshire  College,  University  Col- 
lege of  South  Wales,  7482  (p.  24).  (2)  A 
in  QnZ-f  pnn°r  division  of  t]icse  subjects 

trtZnl  n 1-eSe’  ?elfast’  1S  the  alteration  in 
tin,!  tn  - Univers‘ty  regulations,  wliich  will 
tend  to  increase  considerably  the  number  of 
®‘"dentS  ,ofr)Hlstory-  Under  the  present  ar- 
rangement Pass  and  Honour  students  have  lo  - 
^ taken  together,  and  it  is  difficult  for  the 
Professor  to  give  attention  to  post-gralduate 

ueneml'  ImPortance  the  subjected  the 
general  national  interest  m&kes  it  desirable 

StaLt  lCT|Sl'0UKdr*e  ll£erally  encouraged  by  the 
°f  “"Acting  locally  the 
Llfi^Duhlin  -°t1the  examinations  at  present 
due  l&fte  P1'f ent  system  leads  t0 
z"®,  “"^Plication  of  examinations,  which 
tend  to  interfere  with  investigation  and  re- 
search,  7«52  (p.  85),  W8M6  (p.  25)  tL 
Bjslem  of  placing  Junior  Fellows  on  a eom- 
ISfV’w*,1,  '“‘“S  “ the  Examining  Boards 

tot  rni‘(pm25) 
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Primary  to  Intermediate  classes  already  exist* 
in  Christian  Brothers’  Schools.  Dr.  O’Dwyer’s 
evidence  on  this  point ; after-careers  of  Inter- 
mediate students  ; the  want  of  provision  for 
University  Education  and  Higher  Technical 
Education  a grievous  loss,  8334  (p.  186).  The 
Christian  Brothers’  Schools  in  Cork  ; establish- 
ment of ; work  done  by  ; distinctions  gained  in 
the  Intermediate  examinations  ; want  of  Prac- 
tical Science  teaching  in  Ireland  ; the  Inter- 
mediate examinations  in  Science  too  tlieoreti-  . 
cal;  revival  in  teaching  of  Science  and  Art 
owing  to  the  establishment  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction; 
work  done  by  the  Christian  Brothers’  College 
Cork  ; this  College  doing  for  the  Catholic  com- 
munity much  of  the  work  that  should  be  done 
by  a University  College;  objections  of  Catho- 
lics to  sending  their  sons  to  the  Queen’s  College  ; 
the  grievance  of  Catholics  as  regards  Univer- 
sity education ; the  statement  made  by  the- 
J.  resident  and  Professors  of  Queen’s  College 
Cork,  before  the  1884  Commission,  that  the 
failure  of  the  College  was  due  to  the  want  of 
good  Secondary  -Schools,  refuted  by  evidence 
given  before  that  Commission  by  the  heads  of 
teachers  of  schools  in  Cork  and  of  Fermoy  Col- 
leges ; urgent  necessity  for  remedying  the  grie- 
vance of  Catholics  in  this  matter.  Chief 
Baron  Palles  s evidence  as  to  the  material  for 
University  education  supplied  by  t-lie  Cork 
Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  8334  (p.  187)  • 
need  of  alteration  in  the  government  of  the 
Queen  s Colleges  ; not  all,  but  very  many  of 
the  Intermediate  students  would  be  available 
for  University  education.  Extracts  from 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  House  of 
Commons,  showing  that  the  pupils  attending 
Christian  Brothers  Schools  were  intended  to 
be  directly  benefited  by  the  provisions,  of  the 
’ effort8  made  10  exclude 
students . from  the  benefit  of  the  Act. 

’ lb'">n’s  views  on  the  matter, 
8334  (P.  188).  Ihe  establishment  of  a Univer- 
sity  m Cork  would  he  premature  ; an  affiliated 
College  at  present  would  be  best ; supply  of 

fZ!enS  /T  Munster  to  be  1,000  ; 

from  Cork  alone  400  siudents  would  be  avnil- 
fmmf?l,UniVel'S  t^  °LHiglu'r  Technical  work  ; 
horn  all  sources  in  Munster,  from  500  to  700 
ColW8  nZ'1  ? ,in  attemlanco  at  Queen’s 
College,  Cork  ; desirability  of  having  an  Agri- 
r and  n nhni*  ° • 


Sitim  “°?PtaU<- conditions  for  the 

SJaSS.  ?™1>  P'”Ple i foundation  of 

®;®f  et7,,of  Christian  Brothers  in  1802  ; the 
oociety  authorised  by  the  Pone  tn  • 

teaching  of  children ’nnthoi^rratriction’aa  t« 
social  standing;  schools  of  the  Society  free 
schools,  and  pay  schools  ; 25,000  boys  rfmafed 
by  the  seventy  establishments  of  the’ SoofeS'S 
Ireiand ; fifty  of  these  establishments  engaged 

• i ana  ^‘“£1- 

by  which,  talented  boys  « enj^  £ZkZ 


p,  . ’ ^‘raouuy  oi  Having  an  Agi 
toe*  Coll?  ai!d  a.  Chair  of  Commerce  in 
tne  L allege ; extension  of  the  Chairs  of 

SafcToMr  f d1p1'.ysicsa  desideratum  ; backward 
£ Ireland  at  present  in  Science  teaching  ; 

lisi?  LdffiPejiTKy  ,aLso  sll0,,1(1  1»  estab- 
;“jed>  fnd  the  College  should  be  well-equipped 

attend  fhZ  J of  st "dents  who  would 

to I” Son ;he  UHiversity  in  Dublin-1, 500 

W > statistics  showing  the  probable  num- 
Schods  CTe  fr°?.  Christian  Brothers’ 

d °L  co;"l'dmation  betweeii  the 
edWiniZ  iand  ..University  systems  of 
studentw  ""desirability  of  excluding  extern 
UnivP,?H?.°mr,the  Arts  ^a“i"ationsB  of  the 
for  «iX{  adJanta6e  of  affording  facilities 
2i“  “S  dff.roes  to  such  students;  in- 
?l  ty  f °%l"g  such  students  to  resort 
Advnnt  Lon?on  University,  8334  (p.  189). 

of  Provision  of  higher  education  in 
lessening  emigration,  8335-36  (p.  190). 

Byers,  W.  Es»,  m.a.,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Mid- 

» iwSrr concee' Eeifaat-  *> 

T1he.S-r1°?'I<’f  ',itess  di,,ide4  ””d«b  »b*e» 
5“  i«-e  retarded  th» 

SrtdTr™  Qween’s.  Ojllege,  BoEaaf.  n. 

SSr'sCe  stjssz 

to  hi  , 1PP°J”‘.  dolegotea  t tho.  yalSo 

to  his  eduoatf  foi tlS  7!pws  °f  witness  is  duo 
£ SnnSS? ‘""I  P*P?-reno6  and  obseryotion 
Queen's  S.lfcgerB,lSt  S”!””!?"’ 

bell  College,  and  Victoria  College,  ’(Belfast 
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That  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  has  not  pro- 
gressed is  to  be  seen  from  the  statistics  of  the 
numbers  of  students  attending  classes  in  Queen’s 
OoLege  Belfast,  in  the  session  1878-79  im- 
mediately preceding  the  dissolution  of  the 
Queens  University,  and  of  the  numbers  attend- 
by  the  seventy  establishments  of  the  Society  in 
mg  classes  in  the  session  1900-1901,  7491  (pp. 
27.  28).  These  statistics  show  a large  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  students  since  1878-79 
and  this  although  the  population  of  Belfast 
has  increased  from  200,000  to  248,965.  I.  The 
causes  which  have  retarded  the  progress  of 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast^  (1)  The  destruction 
of  Queen’s  University  and  the  establishment) 
of  the  Royal  University,  which  is  a mere  ex- 
amining body,  in  its  place— Noriii  of  Ireland 
■students  thereby  induced  to  resort  to  Scotch 
•and  other  Universities  outside  Ireland ; (2) 
the  influence  of  the  Royal  University  on 
Queen's  College,  Belfast.  On  the  original 
Senate  of  the  Royal  University  only  one  re- 
presentative of  Belfast  Queen’s  College  found 
a place  in  lieu  of  four  on  the  Senate  of  the 
Queen's  University.  The  existing  conditions 
not  more  favourable.  This  has  caused  a feel- 
ing of  distrust  amongst  Northern  students, 
(n)  Senate — Only  one  Professor  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  on  the  Senate,  and  he  represen-  s 
bho  graduates,  and' was  not  appointed  by  uhe 
■Crown.  By  his  position  as  a Senator  he  is 
unable  to  act  as  Examiner.  (b)  Standing 
Committee — 'Extraordinary  constitution  of,  from 
a medical  point  of  view;  the  four  medical 
men  who  have  places  on  this  Committee  are 
all  residing  in  Dublin,  two  of  them  being  con- 
nected with  the  Catholic  University  School  of 
Medicine ; the  Belfast  Medical  School  has  no 
representative  on  the  Standing  Committee. 
The  relationship  of  the  Standing  Committee  to 
the  Honour  Examinations  noteworthy;  the 
recommendations  of  the  Examiners,  instead  of 
Being  final,  as  in  the  Queen’s  University,  have 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Standing  Committee, 
none  of  whom  examine  the  candidates,  and  on 
the  recommendations  of  this  boidy  the  final 
award  of  Honours  and  Exhibitions  is  made 
by  the  Senate  ; disadvantage  of  this  system  ; 
advisability  of  the  Commission  having  before 
them  copies  of  documents  with  reference  to 
the  Report  of  the  General  Medical  Council  on 
the  Final  Medical  Examinations  of  the  Royal 
University.  (r)  Fellowships  and  Examiner- 
ships — Original  Fellowship  Scheme  embodied  in 
the  Statutes,  Nov.  29,  1881.  Number  of  Fel- 
lows under  this  scheme,  52  (this  number  sub- 
sequently reduced  to  28,  and  afterwards  raised 
to  29).  .Salary,  £400  per  annum,  liable  to  deduc- 
tion in  case  of  the  holder  of  the  Fellowship 
being  in  receipt  of  salary  as  a Professor  or 
Follow  of  any  other  University  or  College. 
Tenure  of  office,  seven  years,  with  the  possibility 
of  re-election  ; in  case  of  the  holder  not  being 
re-elected  at  the  expiry  of  the  period  the  Fel- 
lowship was  to  be  awarded  by  competitive 
examination  of  graduates  of  the  University ; 
the  Fellowships  distributed  among  Colleges  by 
the  Senate  in  the  following  proportion— half  to  • 
University  College,  Dublin,  one  to  Magee  Col- 
lege, Londonderry ; the  remainder  to  the 
•Queen’s  Colleges  ; University  College  thus  en- 
dowed with  £5,600'  per  annum,  7491  (p.  29).  On 

Nor.  1st,  1888,  the  number  of  Fellowships, 
which  had  been  increased  to  29  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a Fellowship  in  Irish  Language  and 
Literature  (thus  giving  an  additional  £400 
to  University  College),  was  limited  to  that 
number,  and  .the  appointment  of  Fellows  was 
to  be  made  by  open  voting,  all  mention  of 
election  by  competitive  examination  being 
omitted.  The  Statutes  at  present  in  force 
■were  enacted  on  April  8th,  1S98.  The  above 
regulations  as  to  non-Medical  Fellows  con-  . 
tinned ; regulations  as  to  Medical  Fellows  en- 
acted ; number  of  Medical  Fellows  to  bo 
eight ; duties  to  he  Examination  work  ; remun- 
eration to  be  £150  per  annum  ; the  Fellows  to 
be  elected  in  connection  with  studies  relating  to 
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the  medical,  surgical  and  obstetrical  depart- 
ments, including  Anatomy  and  Phveir.logy  ; this 
latter  regulation  not  canied  out.  .Again  of  the 
present  Medical  Fellows  fuur  are  Dublin  men, 
three  connected  with  the  Catholic  University 
School  of  Medicine,  two  are  Gaiwav  Professors 
one  is  from  Cork,  and  one  is  from  Belfast.  Dis- 
parity of  this  arrangement,  especially  as Belfast 
sends  in  about  one-half  of  the  medical  candi- 
dates. No  Belfast  Fellow  on  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers at  the  M.B.  Examinations.  As  regards 
Examiners,  of  whom  there  are  15  elected  an- 
nually, Belfast  has  three  examiners,  Cork  has 
two,  Galway  has-one,  and  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity School  has  five  ; an  extraordinary  feature 
of  the  Examining  Board  is  that  two  of  the 
members  are  on  the  staff  of  the  Richmond 
Hospital,  an  institution  unconnected  with  the 
Royal  University.  Friction  and  discontent 
arising  from  the  unfair  treatment  of  the  Belfast 
Medical  School;  memorials  presented  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Belfast  Medical  students.  Until 
1889  no  Medical  Examiner  from  Belfast  had 
ever  been  placed  on  the  Examining  Board  for 
the  M.B.  Degree.  Subsequent  to  the  memo- 
rials referred  to,  witness  was  appointed 
Examiner ; the  Arts  standard  required  by  th« 
Hoyal  University  has  caused  a number  of  Irish 
students  to  resort  to  other  Universities  and 
Colleges.  Remarkable  success  of  the  Medical 
School  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  in  spite  of 
these  hindrances.  (3)  One  of  the  fundamental 
objections  to  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  is  that 
it  is  a Government  institution,  7491  (p.  30). 
The  people  of  Belfast,  as  is  shown  by  the  large 
amount  of  subscriptions  received  for  the  pro- 
ject of  the  Victoria  Hospital,  are  quite,  ready 
to  contribute  to  and  to  support  institutions  in 
which  they  'have  interest  and  confidence ; 
Campbell  College  another  instance  of  this. 
The  government  and  constitution  of  Belfast 
Queen’s  College  must  be  altered  so  as  to  at- 
tract the  support  and  interest  of  the  people  of 
Belfast' ; present  constitution  of  the  College ; 
the  Council  consisting  of  the  President  and 
six  Professors ; the  Corporate  Body  consisting 
of  the  President  and  all  the  Professors  ; con- 
stitution and  mode  of  appointment  of  the 
Council  unsatisfactory  ; for  details  see  the  evi- 
dence before  “The  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
Commission  ” of  1876.  Objections  to  the  pre- 
sent constitution  of  the  College  Boards— (a) 
The  method  of  appointment  tends  to  friction  ; 
(6)  the  Corporate  Body  deprived  of  any 
influence  in  the  government  of  the  Col- 
lege ; many  Professors  do  not  attend 
the  annual  meeting ; (c)  the  Council,  from  one 
point  of  view,  too  large,  from  another  point  of 
view,  too  small ; (d)  the  exclusion  of  lecturers 
from  the  Corporate  Body  one  of  the  worst  fea- 
tures, the  College  Council  consisting  of  men 
for  the  most  part,  not  being  former  students 
of  the  College,  is  hardly  conversant  with  local 
needs ; (e)  the  mode  of  appointment  of  Pro- 
fessors, which  involves  political,  cl-rical  and 
Castle  intrigue,  objectionable ; different  grades 
of  Professors  in  the  College;  as  regards  the 
medical  Professors,  the  creation  of  two  dif- 
ferent grades  unsatisfactory,  7491  (p.  31).  (4) 
The  want  of  endowment  for  new  departments 
and  for  providing  assistants,  demonstra- 
tors, and  tutors;  the  question  of  “cramming” 
in  this  connection ; necessity  of  a clear  defini- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  term  ; views  of  Chief 
Baron  Palles,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  and 
others  as  to  what  is  “ bad  cram  ” and  what  is 
“good  cram,”  7491  (pp.  31,  32).  (5)  Want 
of  paid  posts  for  young  men  of  ability  after 
they  have  graduated  to  enable  them  to  remain 
at  College.  (6)  Feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to 
the  position  of  University  institutions  in  Ire- 
land, 7491  (p,  32).  II.  Suggested  alterations 
in  the  constitution  of  Queen’s  College,  Bel- 
fast—1.  The  College  should  be  freed  from  all 
relationship  to  the  Imperial  Government.  This 
might  be  done  by  a commutation  of  the 
present  yearly  grant  of  £8,600  for  a sum  of, 
say  £300,000  ; 2.  the  College  should  be  given 
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autonomy ; suggested  scheme  of  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  College  on  the  above  principles, 
based  largely  on  the  constitution  of  Harvard 
College  ; the  management  of  the  College  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  three  separate 
bodies — (1)  the  Faculties,  (2)  the  Corporate 
Body,  (3)  the  Overseers  or  Boaild  of  Governors  ; 
detailed  description  of  the  composition  and 
functions  of  these  three  bodies  ; representation 
of  public  boards  and  institutions  on  the 
Board  of  Governors ; duties  of  the  President 
and  mode  of  appointment,  7491  (pp.  32, 
33).  Tutors  should  be  appointed  from  the 
old  students  who  had  distinguished  them- 
se.ves  ; their  term  of  office  should  be  one  year, 
to  be  continued  if  they  allowed  fitness  for  the 
work ; later  on  they  might,  if  successful,  be 
made  Assistant  Professors  for  a term  of  five 
years.  Professorships—! The  appointment  of  a 
Professor  should  be  made  by  the  members  of 
the  Faculty  to  which  the  new  Professor 
would  belong,  either  from  among  the  Assistant 
Professors  or  else  from  other  Colleges  or  Uni- 
versity ; the  unpleasantness  of  choosing  from  a 
crowd  of  applicants  would  thus  be  avoided  ; 
tenure  of  office  should  be  for  life,  with  superau- 
nuation  at  sixty-five.  III.  The  settlement  of  the 
Irish  University  Question;  importance  of 
ftnahty  ; advisability  of  making  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  autonomous,  and  introducing  a repre- 
sentation of  the  Belfast  public  into  the  adminis- 
tration ; necessity  of  keeping  in  view  the  real 
function  of  a University  College  when  dealing 
with  the  requirements  of  the  College,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  material  needs,  such  as  labora- 
tories, etc.  ; President,  Hadley’s  conception  of  a 
University  CoDeBe — (1)  it  should  be  a plane 
wnere  knowledge  is  created  and  diffused  • (2) 
where  students  can  be  trained  for  the  various 
professions  or  for  commercial  manufacturing 
or  agricultural  pursuits  ; (3)  where  men  can 
devote  themselves  to  research  ; these  functions 
examined  m detail ; in  addition  to  all  the 
foregoing  functions,  the  College  should  train  its 
students  to  be  good  citizens  ; importance  of  the 
latter  function  ; quotation  from  the  writings  of 
&***»*  University  in  this  comiec- 

5 tl’-BM91  33) ; Tth*  i)rtJSenfc  state  of  Univer- 
sity Education  in  Ireland  unsatisfactory ; the 
present  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  will  be 
the  next  experiment  in  University  Education 
most  mjurioua ; of  the  two  solutions  promi- 
nently brought  forward,  the  establishment  of 
an  endowed  College  for  Roman,  Catholics  in 

mth  th*  Royal  University  ob- 
jectionable on  many  grounds,  viz.— (1)  want  of 

PrTnLnicti°n  would  b®  intensi- 
hed,  (3)  University  College  would  endeavour  to 

Sei1‘ate>  (4)  'ti10  Presbyterian  Church 
wouid  daim  to  control  Queen’s  College,  Bel- 

fee^n,g  of  ,unrest  and  uncertainty 

Sme  hv  the  mod^ion  of  the 

scheme  by  which  after  a period  tilie  two  Ool- 
leges  would  be  divided  and  set  up  as  separate 

of  the  Belfast  institution.  The  second  soln+fn/ 
StoS  StoSSl”  ! of  witness  to 

I.  5S2 "hhg>  i?  1r4i- 

esteemed  equally  with  fhJL  ft  004  b61.n? 
UnireaitiS  E cS,  of 
adopted  Use  ot  qTL.,S°  'Tf 

fast,  with  the  University  of  Dublin  T’  , 
terms  with  Trinity  College  wonlH  equaI 


Byers,  Mrs.,  Principal,  Victoria  College,  Belfast. 
(Index  to  her  Evidence.) 

Utter  absence  in  1859  of  any  well-considered 
plan  of  education  for  women  ; the  education  at 
that  time  mainly  of  a showy  and  superficial 
character,  with  the  result  that  the  heads  of 
girls’  schools  who  valued  the  solid  brandies  of 
learning  had  to  employ  men  as  teachers  owing 
to  the  absence  of  women  who  had  any  training 
m these  subjects.  Witness,  with  the  desire  of 
currying  on  a large  day  school  for  girls,  doter- 
mn.ed  at  the  same  time  to  create  an  efficient 
staff  of  teachers  from  her  own  pupils  ■ the  sue 
cessful  accomplishment  of  this  project  shown 
by  tlic  successes  won  by  students  of  Victoria 
College,  Belfast,  m the  examinations  of  the 
Royal  University;  details  of  these  successes; 
large  number  of  head  mistresses  and  assistants 
of  I rotestant  schools  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere 
tramed  m Victoria  College,  Belfast,  7609  (p 
60).  Beneficial  influence  of  the  higher  educal 
turn  of  women  on  home  life  ; the  opening  of  the 
Honours  Exhibitions,  and  Scholarships  of  the 
Royal  University  to  women  gave  the  present 
impetus  to  women’s  education,  which  has  under- 
gone quite  a revolutionary  change;  this  change 
principally  due  to  the  strenuous  efforts  of  wo- 
men  themselves  ; account  of  the  efforts  of  Vic- 
toria College  in  advancing  the  women’s  educa- 
tional movement  to  its  present  position  ; Vic- 
toria Oo  lege  identified  with  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  higher  education  of  women  ; develop- 
ment  of  the  College  from  a Secondary  Solioil 
to  the  position  of  a College  similar  to  King's 
College,  London  ; inaccurate  statement  of  the 
President  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  with  “! 

to  Victoria  College  ; teaching  sto*  of 
Ore  College ' method  of  teaching,  7609  fp.  61). 
Victoria  College  cannot  bo  accurately  described 
as  a cramming”  establishment;  the  loss  in 
numbers  suffered  hy  Queen’s  College  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  existence  of  Victoria  Col- 
’ “Jon  of  %'  College  in  1870  in  obtaining 
Univeisity  examniat'ons  for  women  ; successes 
,9oIk»e  ,ln  t]]\-  Intermediate  Examina- 
tions  , the  purely  collegiate  part  of  the  College 
started  in  1881 ; the  name  of  Victoria  College 
conferred  on  the  institution  in  1887 ; number 
ASSrti  suc«»se8  of ; special  claim  of  the 
a separate  and  affiliated  or 
with  in8tl*“tion  in  Belfast  in  connection 
University  may  be  established. 
£"  Cf°  P8e  s,l.ould1b«-(l)  a teaching  inatitu- 
to  inSt?qmi>P?odv<>u,t'h0  Artfl  8idc.  ami  open 
eLh£P?  °n : (?}  *ho  stu(lf‘nts  should  be 
ft,  C01»Ppt<‘  f?r  all  Exhibitions  and 
T J1,KS ’*  i,3)  “rt'fieates  of  attendance  at 
tl  e lectures  of  the  College  should  be  accepted  by 
the  University  authorities ; (4)  a right  of 
bePe£  t0t  tktL?,rnLie"tenanfc  in  Council  to 
shi  w .I0  th°  ?A0lIpefi  in  own  the  University 
Shteh”06!81^-1*  ndc,(luato  justice;  the  need 
i§\  edf  a^on  for  women  in  Ireland,  7609 
mpn+  i ’ A,  ■<£  adequate  buildings  and  equip- 
S aWlSf  Tr°rmcn's,  Colleges  ; inadvisability 
exists  SiT  Women  a Colleges  in  any  other 
ColWeB  College;  present  success  of  Women’s 
mS  rn  t-hat  thp  idea  of  attendance  at 
Colleges  is  not  regarded  with  favour  by 
n®  guardians  ; need  of  endowing 
Colleges;  if  women  are  required  to 
as  teaoha 6n  8 -iiu  ^i8  tke  higher  appointments 
b!  f 'l1,11  ^ closed  to  them,  which  would 
fhem  ^ey  had  their  own  Col- 
hardship  of  such  a consummation ; evil 
foUol  thA  °n  Secondary  Schools,  which  will 
fashion,  and  employ  men  instead 
ductefa  cf  tea<?e™  ; advisability  of  intro- 
Uffiverefte  “ °f, I)ome6ti0  Science  into  the 
be  most  !fHJUri°ulum  1 such  a course  would 
fo,r  wo,men  5 Women’s  Colleges 
teuibt  ,°?ly.,Pjaoes  where  it  could  be 

„ . ’8Pecial  facilities  for  training  in  music 

-u  be  afforded  in  Women’s  Colleges,  7609 
fL  y°m^  B Colleges  would  be  most  use- 
imparting  a Icitentific  training  in 
i edagogy  to  women  intending  to  become 
cn  f e,rs’ (P- 64).  Proposed  change  in  the 
constitution  of  Victoria  College,  7610-11  (p. 
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Calwell,  William,  Esq,,  m.a.,  m.d.  PhvRirtan  to 

Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  BASTS  W 

5H.  Tj  "V*  Medi'al  “d  SmgSl 

f th°  ““I"1*1'  to  hi,  Em. 

X Medical  School  of  Boliast  injured  owing  to 
the  inadequate  representation  and  influence  of 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  Royal  University 
of  Ireland  ; the  inequalities  of  the  present  ar- 
rangement repeatedly  brought  before  the  Senato 
of  the  University  without  securing  adequate 
redress;  advisability  of  having  Extern  Ex- 
aminers, and  of  appointing  Examiners  and 
•fellows  solely  on  the  ground  of  academic  fit- 
ness ; question  of  the  desirability  of  holding 
all  medical  examinations  for  students  of  the 
Belfast  Medical  School,  in  Belfast.  If.  Desi- 
rability of  establishing  a closer  connection  be- 
tween the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  and  the 
Belfast  Medical  School  by  the  formation  of  a 
. l°*nt  Board  for  supervising  education  in  the 

■ school;  staff  of  the  hospital;  number  of 

patients,  7696  (p.  93).  III.  Other  hospitals  ex- 
isting in  Belfast ; the  Clinical  facilities  for 
teaching  and  examining  students  in  Belfast  fully 
adequate.  IV . Excellent  opportunities  for  post- 
graduate work  in  existence  in  Belfast.  In  his 
individual  capacity  witness  would  draw  atten- 
tion to  (1)  complaints  as  to  unsatisfactoriness 
of  the  final  Medical  Examination  ; (2)  undesira- 
bility of  having  to  travel  to  Dublin  for  Com- 
mittee meetings ; (3)  desirability  of  develop- 
ment of  local  authority  and  tutorial  teaching ; 
(4)  inadvisability  of  abolishing  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity ; desirability  of  reforming  it ; present 
•want  of  stability  and  finality  about  the  Uni- 
versity most  injurious,  7696  (p.  94). 


Cameron,  Sir  Charles,  c.b.,  m.d,,  f.r.c.p.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Hygiene,  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland ; Chief  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  and  Public  Analyst  for  the  City  of 
Dublin.  See  College  op  Surgeons,  Represen- 
tatives op. 


Campbell,  T.  J.,  Esq.,  m.a.,  ll.b.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
(Index  to  his  Evidence.) 

Witness  appears  as  a representative  of  a number 
of  leading  Catholics  of  the  North  of  Ireland, 

7624  (p.  69).  Unsatisfactoriness  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  University  Education  as  regards 
Northern  Catholic  laymen,  7625  (p.  69) ; the 
establishment  of  a University  College  in  Bel- 
fast acceptable  to  Catholics,  indispensable ; 
Royal  University  merely  an  examining  body, 

7625  (p.  70) ; none  of  it®  fund®  have  been 
given  to  Northern  Catholic  Teaching  Institu- 

! tions,  although  Presbyterians  have  received 

\ State  aid  in  Magee  College  and  Queen’s  College, 

\ Belfast,  7625  (pp.  70,  73);  inadequacy  of  the 
Royal  University  as  a means  of  education  for 
Northern  Catholics  ; Hugh  O'Neill’s  claim  for 
a Catholic  University;  refusal  of  successive 
Governments  to  grant  such  a University  ever 
since;  nature  of  the  University  asked  for  by 
Catholics  ; desirability  of  establishing  in  Bel- 
fast an  endowed  and  fully-equippe'd  Univer- 
( sity  College  for  Catholics,  affiliated  to  an  Irish 
Central  University  system  acceptable  to  Catho- 
1 lies ; necessity  of  such  a College  to  meet 
the  wants  of  Catholics  of  North  of  Ireland ; 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  discussed  in  this 
connection,  7625  (p.  70) ; Presbyterian  charac- 
ter of  the  latter  institution,  7625  (pp.  70, 
73)  ; extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Queens 
College  Commission,  1885,  as  to  the  want  of 
provision  for  the  University  Education  of 
Ulster  Catholics,  who  form  46  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population  of  Ulster,  7625  (pp.  70, 
71).  Statement  of  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Henry, 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  at  a 
meeting  of  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  in  Belfast 
on  January  18,  1897,  as  to  the  needs  of  Ulster 
Catholics  in  the  matter  of  University  Education, 
7625  (p.  71).  Resolutions  passed  at  a meeting 
of  Catholic  clergy  and  laymen  in  Belfast  on 
December  30,  1897  ; the  establishment  and  en- 
dowment of  a Catholic  University  College  in 
Belfast  urged.  Important  meeting  of  Belfast 


Campbell,  T.  J.,  Esq.,  m.a.,  ll.b. -continued. 

and  Ulster  Catholics  on  J anuary  31,  1898,  in 
Belfast ; the  urgent  necessity  of  bringing 
facilities  for  higher  education  to  the  doors 
of  Catholic  students  in  Belfast  and  North  of 
Ireland  expressed  by  this  meeting  ; last  im- 
portant meeting  held  on  March  15th,  1901; 
resolutions  passed  in  favour  of  a system  of 
education  such  as  will  not  clash  with  the  reli- 
gious convictions  of  Catholics,  and  of  the 
establishment  of  a Catholic  University  College 
m Belfast,  7625  (p.  72)  ; necessity  of  such  a 
College  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  average 
Ulster  Catholic  cannot  afford  to  defray  the 
cost  of  sending  his  son  to  distant  and  expensive 
Colleges  for  higher  education;  disinclination 
of  parents  to  send  their  sons  to  distant  cities, 
such  as  Dublin,  7625  (pp.  72,  75);  deno- 
minational system  of  teaching  practically 
universal  in  Ulster  amongst  people  of  all  reli- 
gious persuasions ; Primary  and  Intermediate 
ocnools  denominational;  statistics  and  facts 
exemplifying  this  ; injury  to  the  material  pro- 
gress of  Catholics  arising  from  the  want  of 
University  Education.  Mr.  Arnold  Forster, 
rC;UV0n  -the  reasonableness  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  view  as  to  the  “atmosphere”  of  the 
existing  Colleges,  7625  (p.  72)  ; aid  afforded 
j^u?ens  College,  Belfast,  to  Presbyterians  in 
attaining  to  positions  of  influence  and  emolu- 
ment ; the  moderate  cost  of  the  education  pro- 
vided by  Queen’s  College,  Belfast  advantageous 
in  meeting  the  wants  of  the  population  for 
which  it  was  8esigned  ; extract  from  the  Report 
°.f,  the,  l885  ■ Commission  on  this  point;  neces- 
sity  of  bearing  this  in  mind  when  considering 
the  needs  of  Catholic  students  of  North  of 
Ireland,  7625  (p.  73)  ; Queen’s  College  Belfast, 
rejected  by  Roman  Catholics  on  conscientious 
grounds,  7625  (pp.  73,  74)  ; special  Govern- 
ment aid  given  to  the  scholars  of  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  with  respect  to  Scholarships  in 
the  Royal  University.  From  an  analysis  of 
the  Census  it  appears  that  Catholics  have  a 
numerical  superiority  in  Ulster  over  Presby- 
terians or  Episcopalians,  yet  the  utility  of  a 
College  intended  for  the  education  of  the  whole 
population  is  practically  altogether  confined  to 
the  Presbyterians,  7625  (p.  73)  ; the  develop- 
ment of  the  College  into  a University,  as  fore- 
shadowed by  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  would  not 
remove  in  any  way  the  objections  of  Catholics, 
7625  (p.  74).  Examination  of  the  Census 
statistics  and  of  the  statistics  of  one  institu- 
tion, St.  Malachy’s  College,  Belfast,  and  other 
considerations,  show  that  there  is  a wide  con- 
stituency for  a University  College  for  Catho- 
lics in  'Belfast ; Cork  and  Galway  Queen’s  Col- 
leges discussed  in  this  connection  ; Intermediate 
and  National  Schools  as  sources  from  which 
University  students  might  be  drawn,  7625  (p. 
74) ; the  aspect  of  University  Education  of 
Belfast  Catholics  in  its  connection  with  Tech- 
nical education ; Protestants  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  Belfast  Technical  Institute 
may  pass  on  to  the  Queen’s  College  on  the 
completion  of  their  Institute  studies,  but  no 
provision  in  present  circumstances  is  avail- 
able for  the  completion  of  the  .training  of 
. Catholic  students ; facilities  afforded  in  Bel- 
fast by  the  Mater  Inlirmorumi  Hospital  for 
clinical  training  for  Catholic  students  ; cUi™, 
of  Belfast  to  a Catholic  College  in  view  of  the 
provision  of  Colleges  in  Cork  and  Galway ; un- 
prejudiced hon-Catholics  likely  to  favour  the 
establishment  of  such  a College;  endowment, 
equipment,  and  constitution  of  the  College ; 
Theological  Faculty  in  ; government  of ; curri- 
culum of,  7625  (p.  75) ; growth  of  University 
Colleges  in  English  Towns,  7625  (pp.  75,  76) ; 
■multiplication  of  Universities  in  Germany 
and  France  ; extract  from  a speech  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  on  the  desirability  of  multipli- 
cation of  Universities;  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing a University  College  in  Belfast  in  view 
of  the  foregoing  remarks  ; usefulness  of  such  a 
College  for  the  development  of  Commercial 
education  ; general  conclusions  of  witness  ; de- 
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Campbell,  T.  J.,  Esq.,  m.a.,  ll.b. — continued. 

sirability  of  considering  Ireland  as  a whole  in 
any  settlement  of  the  question,  7623  (pp,  76, 
77) ; the  Catholic  Idemand  not  solely  a 
Bishops’  question,  but  deeply  affects  the  laity  ; 
Ulster  Catholics'  claim  for  a University  Col- 
lege, 7625  (p.  77). 

Catholic  University  School  of  Medicine  : 

Dr.  Birmingham,  9384  (p.  327)  et  seq. 

Scheme  of  Government  of — Right  Hon.  Lord 
Justice  FitzGibbon,  8814  (p.  283);  Dr.  Bir- 
mingham, 9386  (p.  329). 

Success  of  students  of,  in  the  Royal  University- 
Dr.  Coffey,  9354  (p.  323) ; Dr.  Birmingham, 
9386  (p.  331). 

Curriculum  of  studies  in— Dr.  Birmingham, 
9386  (p.  331). 

Importance  of— Dr.  Birmingham,  9386  (pp.  328, 
330,  331),  9387  (p.  331),  9389-90  (p.  332); 
Count  Moore,  9944  (p.  390). 

Qualifications  of  the  teaching  staff — Dr.  Bir- 
mingham, 9386  (p.  331),  9391-93  (p.  332). 
Number  of  students  attending,  as  compared  with 
the  number  attending  the  Queen’s  Colleges  and 
the  other  Medical  Schools  throughout  Ireland 
— Dr.  Birmingham,  9386  (p.  328),  9395-97  (p. 
333).  ^ 

Protestant  students  attending— Dr.  Birmingham, 
9386  (pp.  329,  331). 

Teaching  of  Physiology  in,  difficulties  to  be  con- 
tended with  owing  to  the  absence  of  proper 
endowment  and  equipment— Dr.  Coffey,  9354, 
(p.  323). 

Teaching  of  Pathology  in— Dr.  McWcency,  9775 
(pp.  365,  366). 

Inadequacy  of  the  equipment  of— Dr.  Birming- 
ham, 9386  (p.  328). 

Claim  of,  for  State  endowment — Dr.  Birmingham, 
9386  (p.  328),  9387  (p.  332);  Sir  Charles 
Cameron,  9606-9  (p.  350). 

“ Indirect  endowment  ” of  ; number  of  Fellow- 
ships and  Examinerships  held  by  Professors 
in,  as  compared  with  the  number  held  by  Pro- 
fessors in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast— Dr.  Bir- 
mingham, 9386  (p.  329),  9387  (p.  332),  9398 
(p.  333). 

See  also  under  Medicine  ; and  under  Royal 
University  of  Ireland  Examiners. 

Celtic  : 

Establishment  of  a Chair  of,  in  Queen’s  College, 
Galway— Dr.  Bye,  8003  (p.  154). 

Suitability  of  Galway  College  for  study  of— 
Professor  B.  J.  Anderson,  8098  (p.  159). 
Provision  for  study  of,  in  Cork— Sir  Howland 
Blcnnerhassett,  8360-66a  (p.  194). 

Sec  also*  under  Irish. 

Charles,  J.  J.,  Esq.,  m.d.,  d.sc.,  f.r.s.e.,  f.r.u.i., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
Queen's  College,  Cork.  (Index  to  his  Evidence.) 
Increased  equipment  and  endowment  required 
for  the  Department  of  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy in  Queen's  College,  Cork,  8176  (p.  166). 
Two  trained  Demonstrators  or  Assistants  re- 
quired ; no  provision  made  for  Assistants  at  pre- 
sent; inadequate  representation  of  the  Cork 
Medical  School  on  the  Boards  of  Examiners  of 
the  University  ; a result  of  this  is  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  'Cork  medical  students, 
•who  now  seek  qualifications  at  the  Colleges  of 
Surgeons  and  Physicians  of  Dublin  and  Edin- 
burgh ; the  suggested  solution  of  the  Univer- 
sity Question  by  the  establishment  of  one  Uni- 
versity for  Ireland  wouDd  be  the  worst  from  a 
practical  point  of  view ; impossibility  of  con- 
ducting the  examinations  of  the  con- 
stituent Colleges  in  a satisfactory  man- 
ner ; the  establishment  of  one  or  two 
, teaching  Universities  with  a small  num- 

• her  of  Colleges  affiliated  to  each,  in  which 

■every  Professor  would  be  an  ex-officio  Examiner 
in  his  University,  would  be  very  different ; the 
system  of  examination  in  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity a satisfactory  one,  i.e.,  the  examination 
of  a student  by  his  own  Professor,  associated 
•with  two  strange  Examiners  from  the  other 
affiliated  Colleges,  81716  (p.  167),  8177-78  (p. 
167) ; reduction  of  the  income  of  Queen’s  Col- 
lege Professors  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Royal  University,  8176  (p.  167),  8181-82  (p. 
167) ; question  of  dividing  the  Professorship  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  8179-80  (p.  167). 


Chemistry  : 


UL>  connection  with  agriculture 
anil  the  industrial  welfare  of  the  country—  7)- 
Letts,  7341  (p.  11)  i Dr.  Senior,  7945  (p.  * 

£5  £•  Sir  9800  (p*  *9) ; 0m'1* 

Teaching  of,  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast;  equin- 
ment  of  Laboratory  of  ; altitude  of  Treasury 
with  regard  to —Iteo.  Dr.  Hamilton.  7422  in 
2),  7424  (p.  9) ; Dr.  Letts,  7431  (p.  W J sfg 

Importance  of  affording  facilities  to  students  of  ■ 
Scholarships  and  Fellowships  in ; lack  of  ap- 
pointments for  Scientific  Chemists  in  Ireland 
a deterrent  to  students — Dr.  Letts,  7431  (p 

Importance  of  the  “method  of  leadline”  of— 
Dr.  Senior , 7945  (p.  138). 

Unsatisfactory  state  of  the  teaching  of  Chemis- 
try in  Technical  Schools,  except  in  the  ele- 
87TOi  <»• 

Advisability  of  starting  a system  of  Lecturerships 
in  Chemical  Technology  and  Agriculture  in  con- 
nection with  Queen’s  College,  Galway— Dr 
Senior,  7945  (p.  138),  7946-48  (p.  139). 

Teaching  of,  in  German  Universities  and  Tech- 
nical High  Schools— Dr.  Senior,  7945  (p.  138). 

Christian  Brothfjis’  Schools  : 

liev.  Brother  Burke,  8334  (p.  186),  ct  seq. 


Clause,  Rev.  John  C.,  Dean  of  Residences, 

Queen’s  College,  Galway.  ( Index  to  his  Evi- 
dctice .) 

Witness  lias  been  Dean  of  Residences  for  the  Pres- 
byterian students  of  Queen’s  College,  Galway, 
for  nineteen  years,  8101-4  (p.  159).  Duties 
of  the  Dean  of  Residences,  8105  (p.  159).  Suc- 
cessful working  of  the  system,  8105  (p.  159). 
Suggested  improvements  in  the  position  of 
Deans  of  Residences— (1)  they  should  have  a 
placo  on  the  Corporate  Body  ; (2)  a time  and 
place  should  ho  assigned-  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  College,  when  and  where  they  could 
meet  the  students,  8199  (p.  159) ; other  Deans 
of  Residences,  8108-9  (p.  159) ; advisability  of 
providing  Deans  of  Residences  with  a stipend 
to  enable  them  'to  show  more  social  attention 
to  the  students,  and  to  buy  books  relating  to 
their  own.  theological  departments,  8109  (pp. 
159-160).  Number  of  Presbyterian  students 
attending  the  Galway  College ; not  many  come 
from  Ulster,  8110-13  (p.  160),  8115-17  (p.  160) ; 
lady  students,  8114-15  (p.  160).  No  cateche- 
tical lectures  given  within  tho  walls  of  the 
College,  and  no  provision  for  prizes  in  con- 
nection with  examinations  on  roliirious  sub- 
jects, 8118-19  (p.  160). 

Coffey,  Denis  J.,  m.a.,  m.h.,  Professor  of  Physiology, 
Catholic  University  School  of  Medicine.  (In- 
dex to  his  Evidence.) 

Witness  holds  the  Degree  of  M.A.  in  -the  Royal 
University,  and  is  Professor  in  the  Catholic 
University . School  of  Medicine,  and  Fellow 
and  Examiner  in  the  Royal  University,  and 
Lecturer  on  Physiology  and  Biology  in  May- 
nooth  College,  9349-53  (p.  322).  • Educational 
experience  of  witness;  defect  in  the  present 
University  system ; Irish  Medical  Schools  at 
present  not  in  a position  to  afford  a thorough 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  Physiology,  9354 
(p.  322).  Description  of  tho  requirements 
needed  for  ordinarily  effective  teaching  under 
University  systems,  9354  (pp.  322  and 
329).  Special  burden  felt  by  the  Catholic 
University  Medical  School  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  any  State  endowment ; in  spite  of 
difficulties,  the  subject  'of  'Physiology  treated  as 
fully  as  in  any  other  Medical  'School  in  Ire- 
land ; work  of  the  School  shown  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  its  students  in  the  Roya]  University ; 
desirability  of  the  University  Laboratories 
being  opened  -to  students,  and  not  reserved  for 
examination  purposes  solely  ; Royal  University 
Examinations  in  Physiology ; the  largeness  of 
the  course  makes  it  impossible  for  the  teacher 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  any  one  branch ; 
this  has  the  advantage  that  undue  prominence 
cannot  be  given  by  Examiners  to  special  paxto 
of  die  subject,  and  that  the  questions  musk 
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Coffey,  Denis  J.,  Esq.,  m.a.,  m.b.— continued. 

be  broad  ones,  which  will  suit-  students  who 
have  made  up  the  subject  indiscriminately  and 
fairly  well  all  round  ; it  has  the  disadvantages 
of  depriving  the  teaching  of  originality  and 
giving  too  much  importance  to  the  text  books 
9354  (p.  323),  9355  (p.  325).  Royal  University 
productive  of  muesli  good,  within  its  limits,  in 
eliciting  a great  amount  of  good  teaching; 
high  standard  of  its  examinations  ; this  high 
standard  out  of  harmony  with  the  demands  of 
modern  medicine,  while  no  provision  is  made 
for  bringing  equipment  and  teaching  to  a cor- 
responding position;  good  effect  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  bringing  practical  laboratory  work 
into  the  examinations ; necessity  of  the  State 
providing  equipment  and  endowment  to  en- 
courage scientific  research  ; no  present  provi- 
, si  on  for  producing  men  of  science  as  distinct 

from  qualified  medical  doctors ; necessity  of 
the  State  giving  endowment  for  the  teaching 
of  Physiology,  9354  (p.  323) ; necessity  of  hav- 
ing, as  in  Germany,  a staff  of  workers  for  each 
branch  of  medicine  in  the  Universities  if  the 
demands  of  medicine  in  the  matter  of  scientific 
research  are  to  lie  met,  9354  (p.  324),  9355  (p. 
325)  ; advantage  of  such  a system  in  raising 
science  to  a fitting  position  in  the  University  ; 
benefit  derived  in  Germany  from  this  system  ; 
progress  made  in  England  as  regards  the  study 
of  Medicine ; meagre  equipment  afforded  by 
the  State  in  Ireland  ; owing  to  want  of  suit- 
able provision  Medical  Science  in  Ireland  is 
confined  within  a narrow  professional  groove ; 
a new  University  for  Catholics  preferable  to  a 
College  within  the  Royal  University ; the 
large  proportion  of  the  Homan  Catholic  popula- 
tion a strong  reason  for  establishing  a Univer- 
sity rather  than  a College ; little  difficulty  as 
regards  the  foundation  of  a University  on  the 
. side  of  Faculty  of  Medicine,  9354  (p.  324). 

Objections  to  a College  in  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity— (1)  a system  of  Colleges  even  if  autono- 
mous, under  one  University  would  be  narrow- 
ing and  restrictive,  and  fend  to  uniformity  in 
all  the  Colleges  ; (2)  if  a system  of  residential 
buildings  were  required  the  large  expenditure 
on  these  buildings  would  possibly  narrow  the 
equipment  for  Medical  and  Scientific  faculties  ; 
(3)  the  Colleges  of  such  a University  would 
lock  the  prestige  of  a University,  and  so  not 
attract  the  best  minds.  Character  of  the  Uni- 
versity which  is  required' ; it  should,  on  the 
(Medical  side,  bn  modelled  on  the  German  Uni- 
versity system  ; such  a University  would — (1) 
l>e  final,  and  ro  be  started  l>v  Catholics  with  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  its  success;  (2)  it 
would  be  strong  on  the  Medical  and  the  Scien- 
tific side  ; (3)  the  atmosphere,  of  the  University 
would  1)0  free  from  controversial  questions;  C4) 
variety  would  lie  introduced  into  the  Univer- 
sity systems  of  the  country  ; special  necessity 
of  the  University  being  strong  on  the  scientific 
side  in  view  of  the  new  system  of  Technical 
Education  now  being  introduced  ; aldvisahdity 
of  establishing  Fellowships  which  would  at- 
tract cariablo  students  and  retain  them  in  the 
University  for  University  teaching,  9354  (p. 
325).  9378-79  (p.  3217).  Inadequacy  of  the 
equipment  of  Maynoofh  College  for  Physiology 
and  Biology,  9356-62  (p.  325).  Question  of 
constituent  Colleges  in  the  proposed  University 
for  Catholics;  modifications  of  Queens  Uoi- 
leges,  Cork  and  Galway ; . Queen’s  College, 
Cork,  would  probably  in  time  develop  into  a 
University ; proposed  revived  Queen's  Univer- 
sity in  Belfast ; the  students  of  Queen  s Col- 
leges, Cork  and  Galway,  would  be  at  liberty 
to  seek  Degrees  either  in  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity or  the  revived  Queen’s  University , 9363-7 & 
(pp.  326,  327).  Desirability  of  constituent 
Colleges  conducting  their  own  examinations, 
9380  (p.  327).  Bearing  of  the  teaching  of 
Physiology  and  Biology  on  the  Scholastic 
Philosophy,  9382  (p.  327). 

Coke  Grenville  A.  J.,  Esq.,  f.g.s.,  Professor  of  Geo- 
logy, Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland. 
(Index,  to  his  Evidence.) 

Positions  held  'by  witness  in  .the  College  of 
Science,  Dublin,  the  Universities  of  London, 


Cole,  Grenville  A.  J.,  Esq.,  f.g.s. — continued. 

Cambridge,  and  Victoria,  and  the  College  of 
Science,  London,  9497-98  (p.  340).  (1)  Foun- 
dation of  the  College  of  Science ; its  progress 
hampered  by  mistaken  motives  of  economy ; 
attendance  of  students  studying  for  University 
Degrees  at  the  College,  9498  (p.  340);  the 
training  of  such  students  not  the  object  of  the 
College  ; Agricultural  instruction,  in  the  Col- 
lege ; the  practical  teaching  of  scientific  me- 
thods aimed  at ; students  attending  the 
College ; the  classes  of  the  College  main- 
tained primarily  for  Departmental  purposes ; 
training  of  Science  teachers  by  ; advantage  of 
the  College  of  Science  over  a University  in 
training  suoh  teachers ; possibility  of  the 
■training  being  such  as  to  supply  the  culture 
usually  connected  with  a University  ; necessity 
of  the  Department  retaining  its  close  connection 
with  the  College  ; inadvisability  of  entertain^ 
ing  the  proposal  to  transfer  portion  of  the  Col- 
lege functions  to  Belfast ; impracticability  of 
duplicating  equipment,  etc.,  (i.e.,  Museums, 
Libraries)  for  the  purpose  of  training  one  set  of 
students  apart  from  another  ; undue  specialisa- 
tion would  also  result ; suitability  of  Dublin 
for  a central  College,  9498  (p.  341).  (2)  Feasi- 
bility of  arranging  for  facilities  for  students 
of  the  College  obtaining  University  Degrees  by 
the  registration  of  the  College  Professors  in- 
dividually as  qualified  teachers  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  recognition  of  the  lectures  of  such 
Professors  as  University  Lectures  ; witness  not 
inclined  to  favour  the  idea  of  students  of  the 
College  looking  to  University  Degrees ; ad- 
visability of  the  University  utilising  the  ap- 
pliances of  the  College ; too  great  encroach- 
ment of  the  University  in  matters  of  profes- 
sional training  undesirable,  9498  (p.  342). 


College  of  Science,  Dublin: 

Foundation  of ; work  done  by — Professor 
Barrett,  8563  (p.  226)  ; Professor  Hartley, 
8779a  (pp.  245,  246,  247) ; Professor  Dole, 
9498  (jap.  340-341). 

Unsectarian  character  of — Professor  Barrett, 
8663  (p.  228). 

Attendance  of  students  at — Professor  Barrett, 
8663  (p.  229),  8664  (p.  229)  ; Professor  Hartley 
8790  (p.  248) ; Professor  Cole,  9498  (pp.  340, 

341) . 

The  absence  of  suitable  preliminary  training  of 
students  before  entering  the  College,  and  the 
opposition  to  the  teaching  of  Science  have 
hampered  the  College — Professor  Hartley,  8791- 
92  (p.  249). 

The  system  adopted  in  the  Birmingham  Univer- 
sity of  giving  credit  to  the  class  work  of  the 
students  in  addition  to  the  examination  re- 
sults, practised  in  the  College  of  Science — Pro- 
fessor Barrett,  8663  (pp.  227,  .228). 

Admission  of  women  students  to — Professor 
Barrett , 8663  (p.  226) ; Dr.  Johnson,  9472 
(P-  338). 

Distinguished  positions  obtained  by  students  of 
— Professor  Barrett,  8663  (p.  226). 

Evening  classes  in — Professor  Barrett,  8663  (p. 
226). 

Inadequacy  of  the  endowment  and  equipment 
of,  and  of  the  accommodation  provided  for 
research  work  in— Professor  Barrett,  8663  (p. 
226) ; Professor  Hartley,  8783-90  (p.  248), 
8792  (p.  249). 

Question  of  the  relations  which  might  be  es- 
between,  and  a forthcoming  University— Pro- 
fessor Barrett,  8663  (p.  228),  8665-67  (p.  229), 
8684-85  (p.  230) ; Professor  Hartley,  8782  (p. 
248),  3793-95  (p.  249) ; Professor  Cole,  9498  (p. 

342)  ; Professor  Lyon,  9502  (p.  342),  9503-10 
(p.  345). 

Question  of  the  relations  which  might  be  es- 
tablished between  Trinity  College  and— Dr. 
Traill,  8449  (p.  207),  8524-37  (p.  209)  ; Dr. 
Johnson,  9471,  9474-90  (p.  339). 

Relation  of,  to  Belfast  Technical  Institute  and 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast— Rea.  Dr.  Hamilton, 
7422  (p.  6) ; Dr.  Letts,  7341  (pp.  12,  13,  14), 
7442-43  (p.  15) ; Professor  FitzGerald,  7446 
(pp.  17  18) ; Sir  James  Haslett,  7582  (p. 

• 50)  7593-95  (p.  52)  ; Right  Hon.  Thomas  Sin- 

clair 7601  (p.  55)  ; Sir  James  Henderson , 
4 K 2 
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7649  (pp.  90,  91),  7674-83  (p.  92) ; Mr.  Jones, 
7719  (p.  102)  ; Mr.  Forth,  7772-77  (p.  115)  ; 
Bight  Hon.  Horace  Flunlcett , 8698  (p.  235), 
8752-68  (p.  241)  ; Professor  Cole,  9498  (p.  341). 
Council  of  the  College ; powerlessness  of ; its 
subserviency  to  the  Government  Department, 
with  which  the  College  is  connected — Professor 
Barrett,  8663  (p.  227),  8669-95  (pp.  229,  230)  ; 
Professor  Hartley,  8785-86  (p.  248),  8796-97 
(p.  249). 

Necessity,  from  an  administrative  point  of  view 
of  the  Department  having  the  College  under  its 
control —B'mht  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett,  8698 
(p.  235)  ; Dr.  Johnson,  9470-71  (p.  339)  : Pro- 
fessor Cole,  9498  (p.  341). 

Necessity  of,  fully  equipping,  without  delay,  as  a 
College  for . higher  technical  scientific  and 
technical  instruction  — Professor  Barrett. 
8663  (p.  226). 

The  principal  effect  of  the  classes  of  the  College 
is  in  training  teachers  in  connection  with  the 
technical  system  of  the  country — Professor 
Cole,  9498  (p.  341). 

Object  of  the  College  ; Commission  appointed  by 
the  Lords’  Committee  of  Council  of  Education 
report  that  the  teaching  of  branches  of  Science 
applicable  to  the  Industrial  Aits,  and  not  so 
™ucl>  wje  applications  of  Science  to  the  Arts, 
should  be  the  principal  object  of  the  College  ; 
illustration  of  the  difference  between  these  two 
forms  of  instruction;  the  College  should  be 
preserved  as  a College  of  Science  and  not  con- 
verted  into  a Technical  School— Professor 

87SS'i(8p77*)(P'  247)1  8™-ai  (P-  248)' 

Came,  of  unpopularity  of— (1)  it  was  founded  in 
advance  of  the  general  education  in  the 
,jts  ,10velty  and  unsectarian 
character  ; (3)  the  absence  of  the  power  of  con- 
ferring degrees;  (4)  its  connection  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensing- 
ton ; (6)  its  control  in  the  hands  of  a Govern- 
ment Department — Professor  Barrett,  8663  (p. 

Suggested  reforms— (1)  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  Principal;  (2)  the  establishment 
of  Halls  of  Residence;  (3)  increase  in  the 

-“Vo  oh^oCf0,lege~Pro^SS0r  Barrett, 
8663  (p.  228),  8668  (p.  229). 

Attendance  of  students  from  the  proposed  new 
University  at— Professor  Cole,  9498  (p.  342)  ; 
Professor  Lyon,  9502  (p.  342),  9603-10  (p. 

°f>  2?  c2.mpared  with  Queen’s  Col- 
lege  Belfast^-Dr.  Letts,  7431  (pp.  10  and  11) 

Sec  also  under  Teachers. 

-College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  Representatives  of. 
(Index  to  their  Evidence.) 

CKlr",  of  tJ\e  College  to  State  assistance  in  case 
of  the  endowment  of  rival  Medical  Schools  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  a new 
University ; position  of  the  College  as  regards 
State  recognition  and  endowment ; work  done 
by  ; competition  of  Trinity  College  Medical 
School  and  the  Catholic  University  School  of 
Medicine ; present  financial  position  of  the 
S,niegefm?594‘60v  (-Pp-  349>  35°).  9603-4  (p. 

TfL-  • preliminary  teaching  of  Science 
defective  m Ireland,  9602-3  (p.  350).  Claim 
of  the  Catholic  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine to  State  assistance,  9606-9  (p.  350). 
Reasons  of  Hie  dearth  of  candidates  for  the 

st“(P"  sir" 01  “*e 

Colleges : 

Ad™S“Mlit5,  0i  »•  mtonomy  as 

E S^P0“  tl“.C°IIcS“  “ any  re-organisa- 
tion  of  th.  present  system  of  Unieersit?  Edu- 
cation — licv.  Dr.  Hamilton,  7422  (v  41  • T)r 
7431  (p  14);  Dr.  PeTso^  6206  (p 
174)  , Dr.  Cotter,  8333  (p.  185)  • Per  Th-' 

und.erTQ^EEN's  Colleges  and 
KOVAL  University  of  Ireland. 

Representation  of  Colleges  on  the  Senate  of  the 
I University— Dr.  Leslie,  7753  (p.  Ill) ; 


Colleges.  — continued. 

Honor  Judge  Shaw,  0895-900  (p.  382).  See 
also  under  Roval  University  of  Ireland 
‘Senate. 

Question  of  the  advisability  of  Colleges  eon 
ducting  various  University  ISia^inai;^ 
= "f™  Boos,  7482  (p.  25),  7483-86  (p 
26) ; Sit  James  IlmUtt,  7682  (p.  51);  llj,M 
Hon.  I twin  as  Srnclair,  7>601  (p.  511-  7)_ 
^ ’ T)r-  CalwM,  7696  (pp.’ 
93,  94) ; Dr.  Leslie,  7753  (pp.  109,  iiAf. 
Mr.  Irwin , 7701  (n  i iiai  . ■/>  > ' * 

Kinkcad,  7955  (p.  140) ; Professor  Sand 
ford,  7972  (p.  144),  7974  (p.  144)  Trrof^t 
Merger,  7006  (p.  147)  ; Dr.  Dye,  8059  (p. 
156)  ; Dr.  Pearson,  8206  (p.  173)  8^25  97 
8230-31  (p.  176),  8235-38  (p.  176)  mi  ll’ 
354)  ; Dr.  Cotter,  8333  (p.U185)  ; 

(d‘  327?-aDr06n  (P‘-29j9>:  Br'  G°ff,y’  9389 
(p.  327)  , Dr.  Birmingham,  0397  (p.  333)  ; 

Wr' «T‘^06^r^r366)  : Dr-  M'WccJy, 
75^(p^381) 568  ’ JiulL U1wr  J Shaw>  9871- 
Question  of  restricting  the  proposed  new  College 
m Dublin  entirely  to  Roman  Catholics — Bight 

Dr  " f'n'"^,8411'21  <p-  190)  ; Bight  Bev. 

Hr.  A relidall,  9031-32,  9034-39  (p.  281)  ; His 
Honor  Judge  Shaw,  9839-40  (p.  380). 
Advisability  of  providing  that  the  Arts  School 
shall  be  given  a place  of  due  importance  in 
any  new  College  system— Bev.  Dr.  Todd 
Martin,  8991  (p.  275). 

Queen’s  Colleges— .SYc  Queen’s  Colleges. 

Catholic  College — See  under  University  Edu- 
cation. 

Collegiate  Residence — See  under  Extern  Students. 
Commercial  Education  : 

Need  for  in  Ireland— Professor  Graham,  7453 
cn'\  19 V,  Ct'  seV'!  Mr-  Kyle  Knox,  7598  (p. 
52)  ; Deputation  from  the  Cmmcil  of  the 
Cork  Incorporated  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
f “PV‘ng  (p.  169);  Mr.  Harrington,  8244 
(p:  ,18°) : Bev.  Brother  Burlce,  8334  (p.  189)  • 
%nkvnn\  V"  //r-  f,r,'3kr'  8380  (i».  197),  8425-26 
(p.  200);  Mr.  Moses,  9964  (p.  395). 
Importance  of  intellectual  training  for  commer- 
cial success ; the  moral  qualities  of  - rapid 
decision  and  “ ready  resource,”  &c.,  must  be 
backed  up  by  the  intellectual  quality  of  sound 
judgment,  which  is  developed  by  an  intellectual 
training— 1 rofessor  Graham,  7453  (p.  21) ; 
Bight  Bev.  Dr.  Crazier,  8380  (p.  197), 

Usefulness  of  a Faculty  of,  with  a view  to  a 
reformation  of  the  present  system  of  educa- 
tion  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  leaders  of 
limustry— 1 rofessor  Graham,  7453  (p.  21). 
Subjects  which  might  form  portion  of  a course 
Uraham>  7453  (pp.  21,  22), 

MoSn^  (P‘  24)  ’’  Mr'  Mom>  9966-69  (P-  345). 
Modern  languages  as  portion  of  a course  of— 
Irofessor  Graham,  7453  (p.  21);  Bight  Hon. 
Mu  Sinclair  (p.  64) ; Mr.  Moses,  9968-69  (p. 

Place  of  Political  Economy  in  a course  of— Pro- 
7598r(p  ’ 7463  (P-  21)  5 Mr-  Eylc  Knox> 
Question  of  advisability  of  including  any  “prac- 
tacal1  teaching”  of  business  in  a University 
course  oi— Professor  Graham,  7453  (p.  22). 

Reflex  influence  of  a University  course  of,  on 
Secondary  schools,  in  encouraging  the  teaching 
of  modern  languages. — Bight  lion.  Thomas 
Sinclair,  9601  (p.  58). 

C°rr^aeTT0f’  in.  Intermediate  Education  system. 
iJor  University  students  intended  for  business 
Uie  course  should  not  begin  until  they  leave  the 
Secondary  School— Professor  Graham,  7453 

m)- 

Uharacter  of  the  Degree  or  Diploma  which  should 
oe  conierred  on  successful  candidates  who  have 
§^e2,,rough  a course  of —Professor  Graham, 
746M1  (pp.  23,  24) ; Mr.  Kyle  Emr,  7588 
(p.  53);  Mr.  Jones,  7721  (p.  102). 

Proposed  Faculty  of  Commerce  in  Queen's  Col- 
~8ei i Belfast — Bev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  7402  (pp. 

8,  9);  Professor  Graham,  7453  (p.  22); 

Mr.  Kyle  Knox,  7598  (p.  62) ; Bight  Hon. 

Mr-  7601  (p.  54) ; Mr.  ShiUington, 

7725  (p.  104)  ; Right  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett, 
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Commercial  Education. — continued. 

7698  (p.  236),  8748-51  (p.  240):  Bev  Dr 
Leitch,  9936  (p.  389).  ' ’ ' Vr 

ETn^u„fef8ta*7i6h^e,nt^f  8 Commercial  school 
m Belfast— Mr.  Kyle  Knox,  7598  (p.  53) 

Number  of  students  who  would  take  out  a course 
of— -I  rofessor  Graham,  7453  (p.  19,  20) ; Mr. 
¥yl 59®  ^ 53)  ’ Mr-  Moses,  9970-71 
(p.  395)  The  lectures  must  be  given  in  the 
evening  if  the  course  is  to  be  a success— Mr. 
Jones,  7619  (p.  102),  7720-22  (p.  102) 

TOOlV  110,1  Thomas  SinclaiT- 

Bate  of  remuneration  which  would  be  expected 
, by  men  of  ability,  commercially  trained— Pro- 
fessor  Graham,  7453  (p.  19). 

Action  of  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  with 
reference  to -Mr.  Kyle  Knox,  7598  (p.  52),  et 
seq. ; Eight  Hon.  Mr.  Sinclair,  7601  (p.  53) 

Course  of  drawn  up  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Belfast — Professor  Graham,  7453  (pp 
19,  21) ; question  of  the  suitability  of,  for  in- 
clusion m lihe  curriculum  of  a University  Col- 
lege—i rofessor  Graham,  7454:79  (pp.  23  and 
24) ; Bight  lion.  Thomas  Sinclair,  7601  (p 
53),  et  seq. ; Mr.  Jones,  7719  (p.  102).  Posi- 
tion of  Catholics  with  reference  to — Fern  Bev 
II.  Laverty,  7698  (p.  98). 

Necessity  of  employers  showing  preference  for 
students  who  have  passed  through  a course  of 
if  any  scheme  of  commercial  education  is  to 
be  a success — Brofe.ssor  Graham,  7453  (pp. 
19,  20) ; Mr.  Kyle  Knox,  7598  (p.  53) ; 
Bight  lion.  Thomas  Sinclair,  7601  (p.  55). 

Classes  in  the  community  from  which  students 
of  the  proposed  commercial  course  would  be 
drawn — Binht  Hon.  Thomas  Sinclair,  7601  (p 
58) ; Mr.  Moses,  9965  (p.  395). 

Commercial  education  in  foreign  countries— Mr. 
Kyle.  Knox,  7598  (p.  52) ; Bight  Hon.  Thomas 
Sinclair,  7601  (p.  54). 

Suitability  of  a University  College  for  Catholics 
in  Belfast  for  the  purposes  of — Mr.  Camobell , 
7625  (p.  76).  1 


Connolly,  Rbv.  Brother,  Superior,  Presentation  Bro- 
tilers’  College,  Cork.  ( Index  to  his  Evidence.) 

Suitability  of  Cork  to  be  the  seat  of  a University 
—(1)  local  patriotism  would  support  such  an 
institution ; (2)  Cork  as  a city  an  ideal  Uni- 
versity centre ; (3)  material  in  Cork  sufficient 
to  support  a University ; inadvisability  of  re- 
quiring the  large  population  of  Munster  to 
send  their  sons  to  a distant  University  for 
higher  education,  especially  as  there  is  no 
necessity  to  do  so  ; high  standard  and  success 
of  tlio  Secondary  Schools  of  Munster,  8358  (p. 
191) ; Queen’s  College,  Cork,  if  thoroughly  re- 
organised and  brought  into  harmony  with 
Catholic  sentiment,  would  be  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  seats  of  learning  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  8357  (pp.  191,  192) ; if  a satis- 
factory arrangement  on  the  religious  difficulty 
be  come  to,  a University  in  Cork  might  be  a 
renowned  seat  of  knowledge — (1)  the  number 
of  students  who,  oven  in  adverse  circumstances, 
numbered  408,  would  be  materially  increased  ; 
the  Secondary  Schools  of  Munster,  the 
best  in  Ireland,  would  supply  a very  large, 
number  of  students ; list  of  some  of  these 
Schools  ; successful  work  done  by  the  Christian 
Schools,  Cork ; the  work  of  the  Presentation 
Brothers’  College,  Cork  ; laudatory  remarks  of 
Most  Bev.  Dr.  O’Dwyer  as  regards  its  achieve- 
ments ; its  success  shown  in  the  tables  put  in 
by  Dr.  M'Keown ; its  students’  successes  have 
ranged  from  the  lowest  grades  of  the  Inter- 
mediate to  the  Arts  Degrees  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity ; high  character  of  the  teaching  of 
these  Schools ; if  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  were 
reorganised  and  a carefully  drafted  scheme  of 
co-ordination  and  co-operation  instituted,  it 
ought  to  be  a phenomenal  success,  8358  (p. 

. . 192) ; the  argument  urged  against  the  estab- 

lishment of  a Cork  University,  that  the  multi- 
plication of  Universities  is  injurious,  refuted 
by  references  to  Germany,  France  and  Eng- 
land, 8367  (pp.  192,  193).  The  claim  for  a 
University  in  Cork,  from  a Catholic  stand- 
point, a natural  one  in  view  of  the  large  ma- 
jority who  are  Oatholios,  and  the  fact  that  the 
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Secondary^  Schools  would  send  their  pupils  to 
such  a University  ; the  governing  body  and 
atmosphere  should  be  predominantly  Catholic, 
but  this  would  not  interfere  with  the  attend- 
ee of  Protestants  at  the  University,  8357  (p. 

Cooke,  John,  Esq.,  j.p.,  d.l.,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Magee  College,  Londonderry. 
( Index  to  his  Evidence.) 

Witness  has  been  Trustee  of  the  College  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  Chairman  for  ten  years. 
Harmonious  action  of  the  Trustees ; work  of, 
quite  distinct  from  'the  educational  work  of  the 
College ; financial  position  of  the  College ; 
the  purposes  to  which  the  funds  of  the  College 
are  allocated,  and  the  amounts  allocated ; 
amounts  received  as  benefactions  and  endow- 
ments. The  most  pressing  need  of  the  College  is 
an  increased  income ; the  same  Professor 
teaches  Metaphysics  and  Ethics  ; requirements 
of  Derry  as  regards  higher  education.  7832-35 
(p.  124). 

Corby,  Henry,  Esq.,  b.a.,  m.d.,  m.ch.,  Professor  of 
Midwifery,  Queen’s  College,  Cork.  ( Index  to 
his  Evidence.)  ' 

Witness  is  member  of  the  Council  of  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Cork.  Desirability  of  establishing  a 
Catholic  University,  if  founded,  in  Cork  rather 
than  Dublin ; Dublin  already  unduly  favoured 
as  regards  educational  institutions ; instances 
of  this  ; if  a Catholic  University  is  established 
in  Dublin  all  its  affiliated  Colleges  should  be 
equally  represented  on  the  examining  Boards ; 
hostility  active  and  passive  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity to  educational  institutions  of  the  South 
of  Ireland  ; (1)  petit  ion  got  up  in  Dublin  in  1884 
to  transfer  some  of  the  Scholarships  from  the 
Cork  College  to  the  Boyal  University ; action 
of  Mr.  Hooper  and  the  Cork  Town  Council  in 
preventing  an  educational  endowment  in- 
tended for  the  South  of  Ireland  being  trans- 
ferred to  Dublin;  (2)  detriment  to  the  Arts 
Faculty  of  the  Cork  College  due  to  the 
Boyal  University  by  reason  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system  of  grinders  and  cram- 
ming ; (3)  the  injustice  done  to  former  Arts 
Graduates  by  the  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
education  by  the  introduction  of  a system  of 
obtaining  Degrees  without  Collegiate  training  ; 
(4)  unfair  treatment  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 
as  regards  the  system  of  the  appointment  of 
Examiners  ; feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
examinations  on  the  part  of  students ; in- 
stances of  this ; exodus  of  students  from  Cork 
to  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  due  to  the  present 
system  of  appointment  of  Examiners ; small 
educational  advantages  conferred  on  South 
of  Ireland  by  the  Royal  University  testi- 
fied by  the  fact-  that  Teachers  of  Chemis- 
try for  the  Christian  Brothers’  and  Pre- 
sentation Brothers’  School  had  to  be  ob- 
tained from  England  and  Scotland,  8241  (p. 
177) ; a University  in  Cork  a solution  of  the 
difficulty  ; objections  .urged  against  a Univer- 
sity in  Cork— (1)  want  of  prestige  ; unimport- 
ance of  the  University  in  which  a Degree  is 
obtained  as  compared  with  other  considera- 
tions ; instances  ; (2)  objection  that  Cork  is 
too  small  for  a University ; this  objection  dis- 
proved by  comparison  with  other  countries  ; 
Germany,  England,  Scotland  have  Universities 
in  much  smaller  towns  ; tendency  to  the  de- 
centralisation of  education  in  other  countries ; 
expenditure  on  University  education  in  foreign 
countries,  e.g.,  United  States ; in  comparison 
with  Switzerland,  Ireland  should  have  twelve 
million  inhabitants  and  sixteen  Universities, 
8241  (p.  178) ; non-existence  in  Ireland  of  a 
practical  University  for  the  people ; Boyal 
University  merely  an  examining  board  ; Dublin 
University  unsuitable  and  too  expensive  ; evils 
of  centralisation  of  University  Education 
exemplified  in  France;  Cork  Queen’s  College  a 
splendid  foundation  for  a University  ; reasons  ; 
views  of  the  Cork  Corporation,  County  Council, 
and  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  to  the  utility  of 
a University  in  Cork ; the  expenditure  neces- 
sary for  its  foundation  • a set-off  against  the 
overtaxation  of  Ireland  ; inaldvisability  of  con- 
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verting  the  College  into  a Technical  and  Medi- 
cal School ; views  of  previous  witnesses  on  the 
•subject ; absence  of  all  interference  with  the 
religious  susceptibilities  of  students,  8242  (n. 
179).  1 

Evidence  of  witness  as  representative  of  the  Cor- 
porate Body  of  Queen’s  Collcye,  Cork , and  of 
the  Cork  South  Infirmary. 

Facilities  and  material  for  supplying  a complete 
medical  education  to  students  attending  the 
Cork  Medical  Schools ; facilities  for  clinical 
instruction  in  Cork  ; details  as  to  the  equip- 
ment, and  work  done  by  witness's  own  de- 
partment ; successes  of  Cork  students  in  the 
Royal  University  ; Clinical  Hospitals  in  Cork  ; 
the  Cork  Maternity,  and  the  Cork  South  Infir- 
mary ; provision  for  the  teaching  of  Patho- 
logy  in  Cork,  9973  (pp.  395,  396). 

Cork  : . 

Technical  Instruction  in— Professor  Jack,  8190-92 
(p.  169). 

Importance  of  retaining,  as  a University  centre — 
Deputation  from  the  Council  of  the-  Cork  In - 
cnrpnratcd  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Ship- 
piny  (p.  169)— Dr.  Cotter,  8332-33  (p.  184). 
Proposed  establishment  of  a University  in — Sir 
Howland  Bienne rhassett,  8120  (p.  163)  8130-36 
(p.  163),  8149-51  (p.  164)  ; Dr.  Barton,  8160 
(p.  166)  ; Dr.  Corby,  8241  (p.  178) ; Mr.  Har- 
r iiiy ton,  8244  (pp.  179,  180);  Bcv.  T.  II. 
Tierney,  8295  (pp.  182,  183),  8307  (p.  183) ; 
Bcv.  Brother  Connolly,  8358  (p.  191),  et  scq. 

The  establishment  of  a University  in  Cork  as 
distinot  from  a College  would  be  premature — 
Dr.  Cotter,  8333  (p.  185) ; Her.  Brother  Burke, 
8334  (p.  189). 

Cork  Queen’s  College. — See  under  Queen’s  Colleges. 

Cotter,  J.,  Esq.,  m.d.,  m.ch.,  f.r.c.s.i.,  Consulting 
.Surgeon,  Mercy  Hospital,  Cork.  (Index  to  his 
Evidence.) 

TVitness  has  been  engaged  in  teaciting  medical 
students  for  twenty  years.  The  establish- 
ment of  a residential  College  for  Catholics  in 
connection  with  the  University  of  Dublin,  in 
addition  to  the  continuation  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity on  the  lines  of  the  Queen’s  University 
with  modifications  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  Cork  and  Galway,  to  render 
them  acceptable  to  Catholics,  the  best  solution 
m the  circumstances,  but  is  outside  the  scope 
of  the  Commission  ; no  solution  would  be  satis- 
factory that  does  not  provide  for  the  mainten- 
ance in  Cork  of  an  adequately  endowed  Univer- 
sity College,  8332  (p.  184)  ; resolution  of  the 
Cork  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  with  reference 
to  this  matter,  8332-33  (p.  184) ; centralisation; 
in  education  objectionable ; however,  witness 
personally,  is  of  opinion  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a University  as  distinct  from  a College 
, m Munster  would  be  premature ; existence  of 
a grievance  on  the  part  of  Catholics  as  regards 
University  Education ; the  demand  for  a Uni- 
versity for  Catholic's  originates  from  the  laity, 
and  is  not  the  outcome  of  ecclesiastical  pres- 
sure ; duty  of  the  State  to  recognise  the  con- 
scientious objections  of  Catholics  to  mixed 
Universities  ; Character  of  the  governing  body 
of  the  proposed  University ; site  of  the  Uni- 
versity should  be  Dublin  ; the  affiliation  of  Cork 
and  Galway  Colleges  modified  so  as  to  be  accept- 
able to  Catholics,  and  the  holding  of  University 
examinations  in  the  Colleges  desirable ; one 
academic  year’s  residence  in  the  central  Uni- 
versity College  should  be  required  for  a 
Degree ; Collegiate  residence  should  be  made 
compulsory  ; endowment  should  be  ample,  and 
Deans  of  Residences  should  be  appointed ; the 
appointment  of  Professors  should  be  made  by 
the  governing  bodies  with  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  ; the  present  method  of  appointing  Pro- 
fessors unsatisfactory  ; Fellowships  should  be 
open  to  competitive  examination  ; failure  of 
the  Royal  University  to  satisfy  the  Catholic 
claim  ; system  of  indirect  endowment  unsatis- 
factory ; the  University  a mere  examining 
: body ; the  medical  examinations  tend  too 

much  m the  theoretical  direction  ; the  medi- 
cal students  of  the  Queen’s  University  better 
practical  Anatomists  than  those  of  the  Royal 
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University  ; “ interesting  ’’  cases  of  disease 
rather  than  the  ordinary  cases  now  looked  out 
for  by  me.hc.1. ta.k-.it.,  8353  185); 

licial  eftect  of  the  appointment  of  extern  Ex 
aminers  ; expense  and  inconvenience  of  having 
to  travel  to  Dublin  for  medical  examinations  •' 
injurious  influence  of  the  Royal  Universitv  oA 
the  Cork  Medical  School,  8335  (p.  186). 
Crozibii,  Right  Rev.  John  B., Lord  Bishop  of  Os 
sory  and  Ferns.  ( Index  to  his  Endeiux.) 
Witness  has  been  for  live  years  Bishop  of  Os- 
sory,  Leigh lin,  and  Ferns,  and  was  previously 
Rector  of  a jHinali  near  Belfast,  anld  has  thus 
acquired  special  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
North  of  Ireland,  8373-76  (p.  196).  Witness 
expresses  the  views  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Dis- 
established Church  of  Ireland  on  two  points— 
(1).  the.  necessity  of  requiring  Collegiate  Edu- 
cation as  distinct  from  mere.y  passing  exami- 
nations us  a qualification  for  a University  De 
gree,  8380  (p.  196),  8386-89  (p.  198)  ; (2)  the- 
objection  to  the  endowment  of  a purely  de- 
nominational University;  the  views  of  the 
Primate  and  Archbishop  of  Armagh  on  the 
University  Question  not  those  of  the  Episco- 
pate in  general,  8380  (p.  198),  8397-98  (p.  198). 
Points  dealt  with  by  witness  in  his  evidence— 
(p  injury  inflicted  on  University  Education  by 
the  Royal  University  in  giving  its  degrees  with- 
out any  requirement  except  the  passing  of  ex- 
aminations ; reasons-  (a)  a degree  made  too 
cheap,  (ft)  students  left  without  the  training 
and  discipline  and  higher  culture  and 
comradeship  proper  to  University  Education;, 
the  Royal  University  neither  teaches  nor  edu- 
cates; extract  from  a speech  of  the  late  Lord 
Dufferm  expressing  the  necessity  of  a College- 
affording  its  alumni  a bona  fide  social  exist- 
ence if  it  is  to  lie  entitled  to  the  name  of  a. 
College  at  all ; failure  of  fll.e  Royal  University 
to  do  this,  condemns  the  system  of  education) 
provided  by  it;  it  has  lowered  the  ideal  of 
University  life  ami  set  up  a false  standard; 
(2)  desirability  of  the  development  of  the  Mo- 
dern side  a»  distinguished  from  the  classical 
side  of  University  Education  ; the  development 
ami  further  equipment  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
considered  as  a means  of  effecting  this  ; claims 
of  Ireland  oil  the  Imperial  Treasury  for  help 
towards  University  Education,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  at  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  the  Treasury  was  relieved  of  the- 
grants  to  Maynonth  and  Magee  College, 
which  were-  compounded  for  bulk  snms 
pn«l  out  of  I he  Irish  Church  Fund,  8380  (p. 
196),  8440-42  (p.  200) ; special  claims  of  Bel- 
• fast  College  in  view  of  the  sums  contributed 
from  private  sources  during  lain  years  for  its- 
further  equipment ; great  utility  of  Belfast 
College  to  .(ill e N-o-rtli  of  Ireland  if  technical 
aitd  scientific  training  were  more  developed  in 
it ; classical  anrl  mathematical  University 
training  not  availed  of  by  men  intending  to- 
adopt  business  careers ; the  early  age  at  which 
they  enler  business  ono  reason,  another  the- 
fact  -that  Belfast  desires  practical  training  for 
the  business  of  life ; great  advantages  which 
would  be  derived  by  Belfast  from  a system  of 
Collegiate  residence ; the  prevailing  idea  that 
University  Education  is  only  valuable  for  pro- 
fessional life  .should  be  discouraged ; profes- 
sional classes  in  Ireland  overstocked  ; statistics- 
showing the  increase  in  the  number  of  profes- 
sional men  from  1861  to  1881,  8300  (p.  197), 
8391-93  (p.  198) ; diminution  in  the  number  of 
people  engaged  in  Agriculture,  Industry  and 
Commerce ; need  of  facilities  for  combining 
•higher  general  education  with  technical  train- 
ing ; unless  University  Education  fits  hoys  for 
business  life  as  well  as  professional  life,  an  in- 
jury is  done  by  making  the  path  to  a Degree  too 
easy  ; instances  of  -this  experienced  by  witness 
m connection  with  the  Incorporated  Society 
for  promoting  Protestant  Sell  tools  in  Ireland ; 
the  number  -of  boys  who  succeed  in  the  Inter- 
mediate -Examinations  no  guide  to  the  number 
who  would  require  University  Education ; a 
Collegiate  training  in  Colleges  whore  the  mo- 
dem side  prevailed  would  be  of  much  use  to 
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many  such  boys,  especially  in  view  of  the 
g™*1]1  °,f  « st™nS  middle  class  in  Ireland 
8380  (p.  197),  8423-27  (pp.  199,  200);  average 
age  at  wliich  a Degree  is  obtained  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  8381-01  /„  icm. n 5 


. - J (P-  197) ; small  num- 

uer  ot  candnlateH  for  the  higher  grades  of  the 
Civil  .Service  in  Ireland,  8384-85  (p.  197);  (3) 
desirability  of  affiliating  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
to  the  Royal  University,  and  limiting  the 
Degives  to  students  of  these  or  other  recog- 
nised Go -leges  ; (4)  turning  Trinity  College  into 
a Rrolcstant  College  on  the  one  hand,  or  into 
.a  (mil less  College  by  the  removal  of  alll  re- 
ligious observances  on  the  other,  would  be 
deplorable  ; reply  of  the  Board  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Junior  Fellows  intimating  their 
readiness  to  afford  opportunities  to  all  denomi- 
nations for  a due  recognition  of  the  ordinances 
of  their  religion  ; position  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  as  regards  the  Divinity  School  of  the 
College,  8385  (p.  197),  8399-408  (p.  198,  199) ; 
^5)  the  fact  that  so  few  Roman  Catholic  Irish- 
men are  educated  in  Trinity  College  deplor- 
able ; tlie  withdrawal  of  the  few  who  are  at 
present  educated  there  would  be  a national 
■calamity  ; difference  between  the  claim  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  Ireland  and  in  England  ; 
advantage  of  the  commingling  of  students  of 
the  different  religious  denominations  in 
'Trinity  College;  this  advantage  due  to  the 
fact  that  Trinity  College  is  only  de  facto 
and  not  tic  jure  denominational,  8385  (p.  198), 
B409-15  (p.  199) ; (6)  protest  of  the  Bishops  to 
■the  establishment  of  a denominational  Univer- 
sity ; its  foundation  might  give  rise  to  a claim 
for  making  Trinity  College  de  jure  Protestant ; 
(7)  the  least  objectionable  solution  of  the  pre- 
sent impasse  would  be  the  direct  endowment 
’for  Roman  Catholics  of  a College  in  Dublin  in 
'connection  with  the  Royal  University,  8385 
'(p.  198) ; the  religious  observances  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  might  be  observed  in 
the  College,  8403-5  ; character  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  College  as  regards  denomination- 
nlism  compared  with  that  of  Trinity  College, 
8405-7,  8416-19  (p.  199) ; attendance  of  Protes- 
tant students  at  the  College,  8409-22  (p.  199) ; 
{8)  affiliation  to  the  Royal  University 
■of  other  Colleges,  including  Colleges  for 
women,  Alexandra  College,  "Victoria  Col- 
"Oollege,  St.  Mary's  College.  These  might  be 
licensed  as  affiliated  or  associated  Colleges; 
State  endowment  ought  to  be  afforded  to  these 
■Colleges  ; this  claim  not  unreasonable  in  view 
•of  the  large  number  of  women  who  have 
entered  the  Royal  University,  8385  (p.  198), 
8436-39  (p.  200).  Advisability  of  co-ordinating 
education  with  a view  to  bringing  promising 
students  from  the  Primary  Schools  to  the  In- 
termediate, and  thence  to  the  University, 
8394  ; recent  development  of  scientific  teaching 
in  Ireland,  8395-96  (p.  198)  ; gap  between  the 
Secondary  Schools  and  University  as  regards 
the  old  learning,  8427-30  (p.  200);  question  of 
the  schools  being  entitled  to  give  leaving  certifi- 
cates on  the  passing  of  an  examination,  quali- 
fying the  student  to  enter  the  University 
direct  from  the  schools,  8431-35  (p.  200). 


Cruise,  Sir  Francis  R.,  p.L.,  M.n.,  Honorary  Physician 
in  Ordinary  to  His  Majesty  in  Ireland  and 
Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University 
of  Ireland.  ( Index  to  his  Evidence.) 

Witness  has  given  attention  to  the  subject  of 
University  Education  since  1852 ; grievance 
of  Catholics  as  regards  University  Education  ; 
anomalous  and  unsatisfactory  state'  of  affairs 
as  regards  ,the  University  Education  of 
Catholics;  Catholics  excluded  from  Govern- 
ment posts  owing  to  want  of  facilities  for  Uni- 
versity Education  ; effect  of  this  in  causing  dis- 
affection and  (disloyalty,  9535  (p.  344), 
9545-46  (p.  346)  ; suitability  of  the  present 
time  for'  a final  and  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  question  ; the  claim  of  Catholics  for  a Uni- 
versity with  an  atmosphere  congenial  to  their  re- 
, ligious  beliefs  and  approved  of  by  the  Authority 

of  their  Church  as  to  all  matters  concerning 
faith  atid  morals,  open  to  all  comets,  lay  and 
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clerical,  and  affording  equality  of  advantages 
with  all  other  denominations  ; necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  9535  (p. 

344)  ; the  principle  of  giving  Catholics  what 
they  do  not  want  should  be  abandoned ; the 
Queen's  University  and  its  proposed  revival  in 
this  connection,  9535  (p.  345),  9546-48  (p. 
347) ; a University  for  Catholics,  the  solution 
to  be  preferred,  9535  (p.  345),  9593  (p. 
349)  ; a College  in  the  Royal  University 
unsatisfactory  as  a solution ; inherent  ele- 
ments of  contention  and  consequent  failure 
incidental  to  such  a solution  ; defects  of  the 
Royal  University  in  this  connection,  9535 
<p.  345),  9536-44  (p.  346),  9546-48  (p.  347). 
One  merit  to  be  conceded  to  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity, via.,  that  it  has  demonstrated  the  great 
number  and  capacity  of  Catholic  aspirants  for 
University  Education,  9535  (p.  345).  Question 
of  increasing  the  independence  of  the  Colleges  as 
a means  of  meeting  the  objections  to  this  solu- 
tion, 9584-93  (p.  348)  ; another  suggested  solu- 
tion, viz.,  the  establishment  of  an  endowed 
Catholic  College  under  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin unfeasible  and  undesirable,  9535  (pp.  345, 
346),  9549-64  (p.  347) ; the  petition  put  for- 
ward by  a number  of  Catholic  laymen  dis- 
cussed in  this  connection ; the  putting  forward 
of  such  a petition  regrettable ; uselessness  of 
such  a movement ; it  might  even  be  harmful ; 
the  step  adopted  without  any  reference  to  the 
Hierarchy  ; the  signatories  do  not  include 
educationalists,  and  a number  of  them  are 
alumni  of  Trinity  College,  9535  (pp.  345,  346), 
9549-63  (p.  347) ; witness’s  experience  of 
Trinity  College ; the  unsuitability  of,  as  a place 
of  education  for  Catholics  generally,  9535  (p. 

345) ,  9565-68  (p.  347) ; improbability  of  Trinity 
College  consenting  to  a scheme’  by  which 
another  College  would  be  set  up  and  affiliated 
to  Dublin  University,  9535  (p.  345)  ; undesira- 
bility of  Catholics  placing  themselves  as  peti- 
tioners to  an  institution  which  is  and  has 
ever  been  the  stronghold  of  Protestant  ascend- 
ancy, and  the  foe  of  the  Catholic  Faith ; 
further,  the  subject  of  prestige  has  been  much 
exaggerated,  9535  (p.  346),  9556-63  (p.  347) ; 
the  Catholic  claim  for  equality  of  opportunity 
with  others  best  met  by  the  establishment  of 
a University ; advisability  of  the  present 
Government  dealing  with  the  matter  ; evils 
arising  from  the  government  of  Ireland  on  the 
system  of  expediency  of  the  hour ; disregard 
for  the  natural  aspirations  of  the  people ; the 
fact  that  the  Catholic  claim  is  not  merely  a 
clerical  demand  shown  by  the  petition  of  the 
laity  in  1897  and  the  present  petition,  9535  (p. 

346)  ; granting  of  Degrees  as  the  result  merely 

of  examination  without  Collegiate  training  a 
defect  of  the  Royal  University;  the  nature 
of  the  control  of  the  Governing  Body  over 
the  Colleges  another  defect  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity, 9536-38  <p.  346)  ; medical  cur- 

riculum in  the  Royal  University  defective 
on  the  practical  side ; the  requirements  as  to 
the  Arts  portion  of  the  course  not  excessive  ; 
in  fact,  if  feasible,  a Degree  in  Arts  should  bo 
required  as  a qualification  for  a Medical  De- 
gree, 9559-83  (p.  348) ; responsibility  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  for  causing  the  defect  on  the 
practical  side  of  the  Medical  curriculum,  9559- 
83  (p.  348)  ; failure  of  Queen’s  Colleges,  Cork 
and  Galway,  9579-83  (p.  348). 

Cummins,  W.  E.  Ashley,  Esq.,  m.d.,  Professor  of 
Medicine,  Queen’s  College,  Cork.  ( Index  to 
his  Evidence.) 

Witness  is  M.D.  of  the  late  Queen’s  University. 
Positions  held  by  him  in  Queen’s  College, 
Cork,  and  the  hospitals  in  Cork  9655-56  (p. 

354) .  Suitability  of  Cork  as  a centre  for  Medi- 
cal Education  ; the  Department  of  Medicine  in 
Queen's  College,  Cork  ; equipment  of  ; Anatomi- 
cal Department,  equipment  of,  9657  (p.  354)  ; 
advisability  of  supplying  the  medical  Professors 
with  qualified  Assistants;  inadvisability  of 
medical  students  taking  out  lectures  greatly 
in  advance  of  their  examinations,  9657  (p. 

355)  ; the  medical  regulations  of  the  Royal 
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University  discussed  in  'this  connection,  9657- 
58  (p.  355) ; connection  of  the  College  with  the 
Clinical  Hospitals  in  Cork ; the  facilities 
afforded  for  clinical  instruction  in  Cork  ; de- 
tails as  to  the  Cork  District  Hospital, 
South  Infirmary,  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat 
Hospital,  Maternity  Hospital,  Victoria  Hos- 
pital, in  this  connection,  9658-59  (p.  355), 

- 9660-63  (p.  356) ; objections  put  forward  to  the 

recognition  of  Union  Hospitals,  9659-60  (p. 
356)  ; arrangements  for  the  teaching  of  Patho- 
logy! 9661  (p-  356) ; statement  made  in  evi- 
dence that  students  must  come  to  Dublin  for 
high-class  clinical  training  controverted,  9662 
(p.  356) ; influence  of  the  Royal  University  in. 
diminishing  the  numbers  of  Cork  students 
seeking  University  Degrees  in  Medicine ; 
causes — (1)  the  high  standard,  (2)  the  inade- 
quate representation  of  the  Cork  School  on  the 
Examining  Boards,  (3)  the  falling  off  in  the 
requirements  for  the  Navy  and  Indian  Medical 
Services,  9664  (p.  356).  The  objections  of 
certain  sections  of  the  community  to  Queen's 
Colleges  have  not  affected  the  Medical  School, 
9665  (p.  356) ; the  requirements  as  regards  Arts 
for  Medical  students,  wise,  9668-70  (p.  356)  ; 
holding  of  medical  examinations  in  Cork  de- 
sirable, 9671  (p.  356)  ; position  of  Ait®  and 
Law  Schools  in  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  9672-77 
(p.  356). 


D 

Deane,  Miss  M.  E.,  b.a.,  Headmistress,  Strand  House 
School,  Londonderry.  (Index  to  her  Evidence.) 

Witness,  wishes  to  emphasise  the  desirability  of 
affording  the  same  advantages  to  women 
as  to  men  in  whatever  changes  may  be 
made  in  the  Royal  University  or  in  case  of 
the  establishment  of  a new  University  or  Uni- 
versities. To  ensure  this  all  “recognised  schools” 
of  the  University  should  keep  their  lectures, 
demonstrations,  laboratories,  &c.,  as  well  as 
all  their  scholarships,  bursaries,  &c.,  open 
towomen.  Residence,  ns  in  Cambridge  Women’s 
Colleges,  is  desirable,  but  not  of  the  first  import- 
ance  ; on  the  general  question,  the  abolition  of 
the  Royal  University  would  be  a mistake  ; non- 
sectarian Colleges  the  best,  but  if  a distinction 
is  necessary  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Schools”  under  a common  University  prefer- 
able to  two  separate  denominational  Univer- 
sities ; examinations  for  extern  students 
necessary ; Protestants  should  be  admitted  to 
Roman  Catholic  “ Schools,”  and  vice  versa  ; a 
Matriculation  examination  open  to  women  on 
the  London  University  lines  preferable  to 
present  arrangement,  7618  (p.  65)  ; encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  attendance  at  col- 
legiate lectures,  7619-20  (p.  65). 


Delany,  Rev.  William  s.j.,  ll.d.,  President,  Uni- 
versity College,  Dublin.  ( Index  to  his  Evi- 
dence.) 

Witness  wishes  to  submit  some  additional  tables 
and  correct  some  erroneous  statements  made  re- 
garding University  College  ; government  of  the 
Coilege ; nature  of  ; the  College  not  under  the 
, responsible  control  of  the  Jesuit 
K*9™  (p--,359i  9717  O'  M1>  i Council  of 
College  ; the  President’s  powers  9710  (p. 
359) ; the  indirect  endowment  given  to  the 
College  by  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
fitting  to  it  fifteen  of  the  University 
Fellowships  not  an  endowment  of  the  Jesuit 
organisation,  reasons-{l)  it  was  made  previous 
,,  to  the  management  of  the  College  by  Jesuits.  (2) 

the  management  of  the  College,  notwithstanding 
^direct  endowment,  entailed  a loss  to  Car- 
dmal  M Cabe,  and  cost  the  Jesuits  an  expendi- 
+hfn,°f  ^arly,^'00T°-  the  salaries  P^d  to 
the  members  of  the  Jesuit  body  devoted  entirely 
;^rL“a’,ntenance  °-f  the  College,  9710  to 
36Cty,  9716  (p.  361) ; the  Fellowships  not  made 
f the  Jesuits  ; on  the  contrary, 

^ s?cceed  retiring  Fellows 
who  were  Jesuits;  the  most  highly  distin- 
, guished  Catholic  students  appointed  to  these 
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Fellowships  ; criticism  of  the  appointments  of 
Father  O'Neill  and  Professor  Bacon  discussed  • 
the  question  of  the  suggested  appointment  of 
a lady  Fellow  adverted  to,  9710  (p.  360) ; re- 
ligious denominations  of  students  attending 
the  College ; the  allegation  that  a Catholic 
University  College  has  necessarily  something 
of  the  character  of  a seminary,  inaccurate  9712 
(p.  360);  position  of  the  Jesuits  as  regards 
their  allegiance  to  the  British  Government 
and  the  Bishops,  9713-15  (p.  360)  ; position  0f 
the  Collego  in  case  of  a ny  permanent  arr an  ce- 
ments being  made,  9718  (p.  361)  ; posts  in 
any  new  University  College  which  might  be 
held  by  clergymen,  9718-25a  ; need  of  a wider 
and  more  attractive  educational  career  for 
laymen  ; necessity  of  a proper  system  of  Uni- 
versity Education  in  this  connection,  9726-34 
(p.  362) ; question  of  opening  of  Professor- 
ships to  public  competition,  9733-34  (p.  362). 

Dempsey,  Alexander  Esq.,  m.d.,  l.o.c.s.i.  Belfast. 
(Index  to  his  Evidence.) 

Witness  appears  as  one  of  the  representatives 
of  a large  meeting  of  Catholics  of  the  North 
of  Ireland,  7621-23  (p.  65) ; witness  endorses 
the  evidence  of  Most.  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dwyer  and 
the  other  witnesses  wto  have  given  evidence 
as  to  the  serious  grievance  under  which, 
Catholics  are  at  present  placed  as  regards  Uni- 
versity Education ; desirability  of  preserving 
the  Royal  University  in  view  of  the  high 
standard  of  education  which  it  has  maintained, 
and  the  reputation  of  its  Degrees,  especially 
m Medicine,  7623  (p.  65) ; confusion  in  the 
popular  mind  as  to  what  a teaching  Univer- 
sity is ; desirability  of  reconstructing  the 
Royal  University  as  a University  with  con- 
stituent autonomous  teaching  Colleges ; the 
Senate  of  the  University  to  be  representative  of 
these  Colleges ; such  a University  would  be 
the  only  means  of  providing  education  suit- 
able to  the  middle  classes  ; a Catholic  College 
ln  affiliated  with  Dublin  University 

would  be  the  best  means  of  providing  for  the 
gentry  and  upper  classes  of  Catholics,  and  for 
all  those  Catholics  who  desired  a really  first- 
class  University  Education ; it  should  be  on 
an  equality  with  Trinity  College  in  every 
respect;  the  Catholic  Colleges  in  Cork,  Gal- 
way and  Belfast  would  provide  the  middle 
class  Catholics  with  University  education,  and 
would  pay  more  attention  to  “bread  studies” 
than  to  culture  for  its  own  sake  ; details  as  to 
. such  an  arrangement;  de- 

sirability of  a decentralised  system  of  educa- 
tL°n  ’ ,®e^as^  Queen’s  College  an  example  of 
the  advantage  of  bringing  education  to  the  , 
doors  of  the  people,  7625  (p.  63) ; Advantage 
of  affording  facilities  for  professional  studies 
m Ireland ; the  Queen’s  Colleges,  if  reorganised 
as  to  their  constitution  so  as  to  suit  the  gTeat 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  provinces  in 
whicih  they  are  situated,  would  be  most  useful 
institutions  ; need  for  the  establishment  ef  a 
Catholic  College  in  Belfast  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  proposed  re-organised  Queen’s  Colleges  ; re- 
solutions passed  at  a meeting  of  Catholics  in 
Belfast  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a Uni- 
yf!%  College  for  Catholics  in  Belfast ; claim, 
of  Catholics  to  such  a College  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Catholic  population  of  Ulster  is 
almost  one-half  the  whole  population  of  that 
province,  is  larger  than  the  Catholic  population 
+ °omau&ht.  and  in  Belfast  alone  amounts 
to  85,000  ; other  arguments  showing  the  advisa- 
bility of  the  establishment  of  such  a College ; 
the  want  of  progress  in  material  prosperity 
amongst  the  Catholic  population  due  to  the 
absence  of  such  a college,  7625  (p.  67) ; faci- 
as a Medical  School  in  connection  with 
the  College  afforded  by  the  existence  of  a large 
hospital  under  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Bedfast ; 

St.  Maladhy’s  College,  Belfast,  the  nucleus  of 
a Catholic  University  College ; Belfast,  which 
is  a business  centre  in  touch  with,  the  North  of 
Ireland  people,  a better  site  than  Dublin  for  a 
College  for  Northern  Catholic  students ; the 
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ssrs, 

constitution  of  the  Senate  of  the  re-oKS 
Eoyal  University  ; detailed  scheme  of  ifs  con- 
stitution ; University  Professors;  examinl 
tions  to  lie  conducted  in  the  Colleges  extent 
fop  Honours  «*  tl*  D,gpees , extern  &ZS* 
attendance  at  collegiate  lectures  might 
l.e  made  compulsory  if  witness’s  scheme  be 
earned  out,  with  an  exception  in  case  of  tea- 
chers ; advantage  of  witness’s  scheme  in  ohvi- 

el,?nges  ’>  ‘l^stion  of  fina- 

r.  n’  v •«"?!?*  scI,eme  of  a University  for 
Catholics  in  Dublin  and  a Presbyterian  Uni- 
versity m Belfast ; objections  to  a Catholic 
University  m an  Empire  overwhelmingly 
Protestant;  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the 
Royal  University  graduates ; summary  of 
the  advantages  of  witness’s  scheme,  ‘7623 
(p.  69). 

Department  op  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instiicc- 

TION  FOR  IltELAND. 

Promotion  of  the  teaching  of  Practical  Science 
due  to— Bev.  Brother  Burke,  6334  (p.  187). 

Economic  movement  which  preceded  the  foun- 
dation of ; ^ success  of  the  movement ; the  prin- 
ciple of  se.f  help  on  which  the  movement  was 
based  ; similar  principles  of  State  aid  based  on 
self  help,  and  of  close  contact  between  the 
central  administrative  body  and  popular 
thought  and  feeling  are  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Depart-men/.— Biqht 
Hun.  Horace.  Plunkett,  8698  (up.  233,  2341, 
8728-38  (pp.  239,  240). 

Educational  functions  of ; the  people  rapidly 
realising  that  the  educational  functions  of  the 
Department  are  by  far  the  most  beneficial— 
Might  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett 8698  (p.  234). 

Problems  with  which  Department  has  had  to 
deal  ; question  of  the  advisability  of  providing 
Technical  Education  previous  to  the  existence 
of  industries,  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
emigration  problem — Hiolit  lion.  Horace  Plun- 
kett., 8608  (p.  234). 

Position  of,  with  reference  to  Technical  Educa- 
tion in.  Belfast — l.tinhf  Hon.  Horace.  Plunkett, 
8698  (p.  235),  8752-68. 

Bee  also  under  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  and 
Tfacuers. 


Deputation  Representing  tite  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Fund  for  the  Better  Equip- 
ment of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

General  statement  of  the  Lortl  Mayor  of  Belfast 
as  to  the  object  of  the  deputation ; memorial 
read  by  the  Secretary  detailing  the  formation 
of  the  Committee,  its  objects,  the  support 
afforded  to  it,  and  the  results  achieved  by  it, 
and  urging  on  the  Commission  the  imperative 
necessity  of  obtaining  from  the  State  aug- 
mented resources  for  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 
Statement  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton  as  to  the 
amount  already  obtained  from  private  sources 
for  the  further  equipment  of  the  College  ; be- 
tween actual  cash  and  money’s  worth  the 
amount  would  be  about  £30,000  (p.  78). 
Deputation  from  the  Belfast  Natural  History  and 
Philosophical  Society. 

Memorial  presented  by  the  Deputation  urging  on 
the  Commission  the  necessity  for  the  further 
endowment  and  equipment  by  the  State  of 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  for  the  purpose  of 
scientific  teaching  and  research  in  Natural 
History,  Science,  and  Philosophy  (p.  80). 
Deputation  from  the  Galway  Urban  District 
Council. 

Resolution  of  the  Council  in  favour  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a University  in  Connaught,  and 
the  modification  of  the  Governing  Body  of 
Queen’s  College,  Galway,  by  the  introduction 
thereon  of  men  who  would  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy,  afid  whose  re- 
ligious views  would  bo  in  accordance-  with 
\ ■ those  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  of 
the  province,  presented  to  the  Commission  (p. 
160). 


Deputation  from  the  Council  of  the  Cork  Incor- 
porated Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Shipping. 
Resolution  of  the  Council  urging  the  import- 
ant*!, in  the  interests  of  the  South  of  Ireland, 
of  retaining  Cork  as  a University  centre  and 
of  affording  facilities  for  Commercial  Educa- 
tion, presented  to  the  Commission  (p.  169). 

Deputation  from  the  Council  of  the  County 
Borouch  of  Cork. 

Resolution  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a 
University  in  Cork  presented  to  the  Commis- 
sion. Alderman  Sir  John  Scott  states  that  it 
was  understood  at  the  meeting  that  passed 
the  resolution  that  the  proposed  University 
should  be  undenominational,  and  that  persons 
of  all  denominations  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  the  University  (p.  195). 

Dougan,  T.  W.,  Esq.,  m.a.,  f.r-u.i.,  Professor  of  Latin, 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  (Imlex  to  his  Evi- 
dence.) 

Witness,  while  not  committing  himself  to  any 
view  as  to  whether  the  establishment  of  a 
Northern  University  would  be  desirable, 
wishes  to  refer  to  some  points  in  connection 
with  the  foundation  of  such  a University — (1) 
If  founded  it  should  be  named  the  Queen’s 
University — the  Catholic  University  being 
named  the  Royal  University — and  whatever 
prestige  attached  to  the  old  Universities  of 
these  names  should  be  continued  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  new  Universities ; the  present 
graduates  of  the  Royal  University  should  be 
at  liberty  to  attach  themselves  to  whichever  of 
these  Universities  they  preferred.  The 
new  Northern  University  should  be  a 
one-College  University ; in  considering  this 
question,  Victoria  University,  and  not 
Cambridge  or  Oxford  Universities,  would 
afford  a safe  analogy ; the  examinations  of 
the  Northern  University  should  be  limited  to 
students  attending  lectures  in  the  constituent 
College.  Every  detail  in  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity is  taken  from  some  analogy  supplied  by 
London  University  or  Trinity  College ; 
amusing  instances  of  this.  The  attendance  of 
pass  students  at  the  classes  of  private  tutors 
instead  of  at  College  lectures,  regrettable  ; foun- 
dation of  the  Victoria  University  largely  due 
to  the  weakening  of  the  classes  of  Owens  Col- 
lege owing  to  the  non-attendance  of  Pass  stu- 
dents ; Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  has  also  ex- 
perienced this  depletion  of  pass  students  ; large 
difference  between  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  work  required  .for  Pass  and  Honour  exa- 
minations ; standard  of  marking  in  Pass  exa- 
minations of  the  Royal  University ; the  prin- 
ciple of  “compensation"  ; the  Pass  examinations: 
very  easy  ; it  is  for  these  examinations  that  pri- 
vate tutors  prepare,  7406  (p.  39).  The  entries  in 
the  Calendar  of  the  University  a®  regards  can- 
didates marked  “ private  study  ” misleading  ; 
many  candidates  who  are  entered  as  having 
been  prepared  by  “private  study”  have  at- 
tended lectures  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
for  a large  portion  of  the  course  ; instances  of 
this,  7496-98  (pp.  39  and  40).  The  College  has 
been  inaccurately  described  as  a total  failure  as 
regards  lady  students.  Witness  has  at  pre- 
sent nine  ladies  in  his  classes,  six  of  whom  are 
reading  for  honours.  Lest  it  would  appear 
that  private  tutors  have  a vested  interest,  and 
that  an  injustice  would  be  done  if  attendance 
at  lectures  were  made  compulsory,  witness  de- 
sires to  point  out  that  the  number  of  students 
who  cannot  attend  lectures  is  very  small,  and 
if  this  small  number  must  be  provided  for,  the 
Government  could  do  so  by  abolishing  the  limit 
of  fees  to  be  guaranteed  in  the  case  of  the  exami- 
nations of  the  London  University  at  local 
centres.  If  absolutely  necessary,  private  tutors 
could  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  income  ; the 
endowment  of  one  Ladies’  College  in  Belfast  as 
suggested  would  injure  other  Colleges  (fi.g., 
the  Methodist  College),  which  at.  .present  are 
engaged  in.  the  education  of  women.;  accord- 
ingly these  Colleges  Bhould  be.  compensated, 
as  in  the  case  of  private  tutors.  Any  other 
4 L 
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arrangement  would  destroy  the  University  as 
a one-College  University.  The  plan  of  writ- 
ing across  the  certificate  the  name  of  the  place 
where  the  student  was  educated,  of  no  prac- 
tical utility.  In  the  case  of  several  Colleges  in 
one  University  Extern  Examiners  should  he 
as  numerous  as,  or  more  numerous  than,  local 
ones,  7498  (p.  40).  As  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
Corporate  Body  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast — ' 
(1)  that  dealing  with  Assistantships,  Fellow- 
ships and  Studentships  ; the  foundation  of 
such  on  a large  scale  of  doubtful  advantage ; 
Assistantships  would  he  the  most  useful ; they 
should  be  Assistants  in  the  real  sense,  hence 
the  designation  of  Fellows  is  not  appropriate, 
7499  (p.  40) ; (2)  College  Scholarships — no 
need  for  largely  increasing  these  Scholarships 
in  value  or  number ; (3)  Halls  of  Residence 
not  required — failure  of  such  in  the  General 
Assembly’s  College ; too  much  importance  at- 
tached to  the  question  of  social  intercourse 
between  students,  7499  (p.  41). 


E 

Ecclesiastical  Students  : 

Attitude  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohurdh  with  refer- 
ence to  the  attendance  of  candidates  for  the 
Ministry  at  Queen’s  College,  Belfast— Dr. 
Lecbady,  7794  (p.  119) ; Her.  Dr.  Todd  Martin, 
8991  (pp.  273,  274) ; His  Honor  Judge  Shaw, 
9824  (p.  378),  9887-88  (p.  382). 

Necessity  of  providing  for  the  University  Edu- 
cation of  Roman  Catholic  Ecclesiastical  Stu- 
dents ; advantages  to  society  generally  of 
doing  so,  more  especially  in  view  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  clergy  as  managers  and  teachers  in 
Secondary,  Primary  arid  Technical  'Schools, 
and  as  economic  advisers  of  the  people — Iter. 
Dr.  Hogan,  8571  (pp.  219,  220,  221),  8629-39 
(p.  224) ; Rinht  Hon.  Horace  Plunke.lt,  5698 
(p.  236)  ; Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGi.hhnn, 
8826  (p.  266),  8831  (pp.  259,  260)  ; Very  Rev. 
Dr.  O’Dea,  9066  (pp.  283,  287,  294,  295,  296, 
297,  298),  9081-92  (p.303),  9131-33  (p.  305); 
Sir  Francis  Cruise,  9535  (p.  344) ; Count 
Moore,  9945  (p.  392). 

Number  of,  who  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
proposed  new  University  in  Dublin — Vary 
Rev.  Dr.  O'Dea,  9066  (p.  283) ; Count  Moore, 
9945  (p.  392). 

Question  of  the  attendance  of,  at  Queen’s  Col- 
leges, Cork  and  Galway,  if  re-organised — Very 
Rev.  Dr.  O'Dea,  9074  (p.  302). 

Attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  re- 
gards the  University  Education  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Students — Very  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dea,  9066 
(pp.  288,  289). 

Facilities  for  the  education'  of  Roman  Catholic 
Ecclesiastical  Students  in  foreign  countries — 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dea , 9066  (pp.  288,  289,  295, 
296).  _ ‘ 

Want  of  State  provision  for  the  University  Edu- 
cation of  Irish  Roman,  Catholic  Ecclesiastical 
Students  ; the  position  of  these  student®  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Students 
of  other  religious  denominations  in  the  three 
kingdoms  as  regards  State  endowment — Very 
Rev.  Dr.  O'Dea,  9066  (pp.  285,  286,  295). 

See  also  under  Maynooth  College. 

ENGINEERING  : 


Engineering. — continued. 

School  of  Queen’s  College,  Galway— pro. 
fexsor  Townsend,  7916-20  (p.  135) ; advisability 
of  providing  for  the  teaching  of  the  Mechani- 
cal and  Electrical  brunches  of  Engineering 
iu  Queen’s  College,  Cork — Professor  Jack.  81RQ 
(p.  168),  8193-99. 

Increased  importance  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
in  late  years — Professor  FitzGerald,  7446  fn 
15);  Professor  Lyon,  9502  (p.  342).  U' 

Number  of  students  of,  from  Queen’s  College 
Belfast,  who  have  obtained  Degrees  in  the 
Royal  University,  compared  with  tile  number 
of  Associates  ..f  Engineering  turned  out  by 
the  Royal  College  of  Science — Professor  Fitz- 
Gerald, 7446  (p.  17). 

Want  of  facilities  for  training  in  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering  in  Ireland ; the  B.E. 
Degree  of  the  Royal  University  of  small  advan- 
tage to  a student  iu  gett  ing  employment— Mr. 
Finnegan,  7704  (p.  100),  7711-12;  Professor 
Barrett,  8663  (p.  226) ; Professor  Hartley,  8800 
(p.  250)  ; Professor  Lyon,  9502  (p.  342). 
Advisability  of  establishing  a system  of  com- 
pulsory qualification  for  Engineers— Professor, 
Lyon,  9502  (p.  342). 

Unduly  high  standard  required  in  the  examina- 
tions in,  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland ; 
50  per  cent,  in  every  subject  required  for  a 
Pass  ; undue  strictness  as  regards  awarding  of 
exhibitions — Professor  Townsend,  7885  (pp. 
132,  133),  7926  (p.  135),  7937  (p.  135). 

Age  at  which  students  should  enter  on  the  practi- 
cal as  distinct  from  the  theoretical  training  in— 
Professor  Lyon,  9502  (p.  342). 

Advisability  of  exempting  Engineering  Students 
in  Royal  University  from  passing  the  First 
Arts  Examination — Professor  Tmvnscnd,  7885 
(p.  133),  7905-14  (pp.  134,  135). 

Appointments  obtained  and  occupations  followed 
by  Engineering  Students  of  the  Queen’s 
College,  Galway — Professor  Townsaul,  7885  (p. 
133),  7886-901. 

Appointments  obtained  by  Engineering  Students 
of  Queen’s  College,  Cork — Professor  Jack,  8189 
(p.  168). 

Relations  between  Technical  Schools  and  En- 
gineering Schools— Professor  Jack,  8189  (p. 
168) ; Professor  T/yon,  9502  (p.  342). 

Teaching  of  Electrical  Science  in  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Belfast — Professor  Jack,  '8189  (p.  168). 
Teaching  of  Mechanical  Engineering  in  College 
of  Science,  Dublin — Professor  Li/nn,  9502  (p. 
342),  9511-23  (p.  343). 

Cost  of  an  efficient  School  of  Engineering — Pro- 
fessor Lyon,  9524-27  (p.  343). 


Advisability  of  dividing  the  Chnirs  of  History 
and  English  Literature  in  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  ami  of  establishing  a separate  Profes- 
sorship of  English  Language  and  Literature- 
Professor  Boas , 7462  (p.  24)  et  seq. 

Examinations  : 

Royal  University  Examinations.  Sen  under 
Mental  and  Moral  Science;  and  Royal  Uni- 
versity of  Ireland,  Examiners. 

Sec  also  under  Colleges. 


Extern  Examiners  : 

See  under  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  Exa- 
miners. 


Department  of,  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast—  Rev. 
Dr.  Hamilton,  7423  (p.  9);  Professor  Fitz- 
Gerald, 7446  (p.  15),  et  seq. ; in  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Galway— Professor  Townsend,  7885  (p. 
132),  et  seq. ; in  Queen’s  College,  Cork—  Pro- 
fessor J ack,  8189  (p.  168),  et  seq. 

Absence  of  Mechanical  Engineering  subjects 
from  the  Engineering  course  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity ; the  introduction  of  such  subjects  at 
present  under  the  consideration  of  the  Uni- 
versity authorities — Professor  FitzGerald,  7446 
(p.  15)  ; Mr.  Finnegan,  7704  (p.  100) ; effect 
of  the  introduction  of  Electrical  Engineering 
into  the  University  course,  on  the  Engineering 


Extern  Students  : 

Large  number  of,  entering  for  the  Pass  examina- 
tions of  the  Royal  University,  but  a number  of 
those  entered  in  the  calendar  of  the  University 
as  prepared  by  “ private  study  ” are  not  extern 
students  in  the  proper  sense — Professor  Dougan 
7496-98  (pp.  39  and  40). 

Desirability  of  making  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  present  large  number  of ; usefulness 
of  evening  classes  and  proper  Pas®  day  classes 
in  the  University  College  for  this  purpose— Mr. 
Finnegan,  7704  (pp.  99,  100),  7713-16.  . 

Desirability  of  preserving  the  system  of  examina- 
tion of,  prevailing  in  Trinity  College  ; the  sys- 
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Extern  Students — continued. 

. tor.  of  the  Kejal  Univemtjr  in  this  matter  dif. 

20^1>r'  Im'  ’ 8419  (p'  206)’  854047 
Inadvisability  ol  excluding,  from  the  Arts  erami. 
nations  of  the  University— Rev.  Brother  Burke 
8334  (p.  189) ; Rev.  R.  Harvey,  8351  (J  191)  ’ 
Right  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett,  8724  (p.  239)  • 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  8901-6 
(P-  “65).  They  should,  however,  be  admitted 
only  to  Honour  examinations— Hr.  Pue  8003 
(p.  153),  8027-28  (p.  155).  ’ 

Desirability  of  encouraging  attendance  at  collegi- 
ate lectures  j institution  of  special  regulations 
for  extern  students,  discussed — Right  Hon  Tlio- 
',nas  tihidair,  7601  (pp.  55-60);'  Miss  Deane, 
7618-20  (p.  65) ; Rev.  Hr.  Petticrew,  7629  (p.’ 
86) ; Mr.  Finnegan,  7706-10  (pp.  100,  101)  • 
Dr.  Leslie.  7763  (p.  Ill);  Mr.  Irwin,  7791 
(p.  116)  ; Professor  Woodburn,  7840  (p.  129) ; 
Professor  Sandford,  7972  (p.  144),  7984-93 
(p.  145) ; Sir  Rowland  Blenncrhassett,  8120 
(p.  161),  8144-45  (p.  164) ; Rev.  T.  H.  Tierney, 
8323-27  (p.  184) ; Right  Rev.  Dr.  Archdall, 
9021-25  (p.  279) ; Dr.  Tarlcton,  9907  (p.  335). 
Absurdity  of  admission  of,  to  degrees  by  merely 
passing  examinations— Professor  FitzGerald, 
7746  (p.  18). 

Attendance  at  Collegiate  lectures  should  be  made 
a compulsory  qualification  for  University  de- 
grees in  Ireland.  The  London  University  could 
■provide  for  the  few  who  would  be  unable  to  at- 
tend lectures — Professor  Dougan,  7496  (p.  39), 
7498  (p.  40) ; Right  Hon.  Thomas  Sinclair, 
7601  (p.  65) ; Miss  MacKillip,  7614  (p.  64) ; 
Mr.  Jones,  7719  (pp.  101, 102) ; Rev.  Professor 
Walker,  7735  (p.  105) ; Dr.  Pearson,  8207 
(p.  174) ; Dr.  Cotter,  8333  (p.  185)  ; Miss  Mar- 
tin, 8338,  8341-42  (p.  190) ; Right  Rev.  Dr. 

■ Crazier,  8380  (p.  196),  8385  (p.  197),  8386-90 
(p.  • 198) ; Rev.  John  MacDermott,  8777  (p. 
244) ; Miss  M'Eldr.rry  and  Miss  O’Farrclly, 
9273,  9282-88,  9295-96,  9322-30  (p.  321) ; Miss 
Hayden,  9708-9  (p.  359) ; Very  Rev.  John 
Murphy,  9753-55  (p.  364) ; II is  Honor  Judge 
Shaw,  9824-25  (p.  378). 

Question  of  compensating  private  tutors  and  in- 
stitutions at  present  preparing  students  for 
University  examinations,  in  case  of  attendance 
of  students  at  lectures  in  the  constituent  Col- 
lege of  the  University  being  made  compulsory 
—Professor  Dougan , 7498  (p.  40). 

Halls  of  Residence  not  required — Professor  Dou- 
gan, 7499  (p.  41). 

Residence  of  students  in  Colleges  not  so  impor- 
tant as  attendance  at  lectures,  and  intercourse 
with  Fellows,  students,  and  Professors — Dr. 
Ilartog,  8153  (p.  164). 

Need  of  Halls  of  Residence — Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton, 
7422  (p.  8)  ; Right  lion.  Thomas  Sinclair, 
7601  (p.  59)  ; Dr.  Leslie,  7753  (p.  Ill) ; Very 
Rev.  Dr.  CDea,  9066  (p.  299). 

Halls  of  Residence  for  women  students — See 
under  Women,  Higher  Education  op. 


F 

Finnegan,  John  M.,  Esq.,  b.a.,  b.sc.,  Principal,  Kelvin 
House,  Belfast.  ( Index  to  his  Evidence .) 
Witness’s  classes  organised  with  the  object  of  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  extern  students  for 
whose  education  no  adequate  provision  existed 
previously  ; the  best  teachers  possible  obtained ; 
examples  ; method  of  the  teaching  carried  on 
in  Kelvin  House  ; the  Pass  classes  alone  taken 
up,  because  the  number  of  Honour,  students 
. being  very  small,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a 
private  establishment  to  have  separate  teachers 
for  Honour  students,  7704  (p.  99).  The  suc- 
' «ess  of  the  classes  a ■ proof  of  the  need 
of  provision  for  students  who  cannot 
attend  the  ordinary  lectures  of  Queen’s  Col- 
lege ; evening  classes  at'  Queen’s  College,  Bel- 
fast, and  good  day  classes  would  meet  the  case 
of  the  large  number  of  students  who  at  present 
are  extern  students,  7704  (p.  100),  7713-16  (p. 

■ 101).  Attendance  of  lady  students  at  Kelvin 


Finnegan,  John  M.,  Esq.,  b.a.,  b.sc. — continued. 

House  ; the  small  number  of  lady  students  at- 
tending Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  courses  for  Scholarships  in 
the  Queen’s  College  are  not  parallel  with  the 
courses  for  Honours  in  the  Royal  University ; 
desirability  of  the  Queen’s  College  courses  being 
made  similar  to  those  of  the  Royal  University  ; 
the  Matriculation  examination  of  the  Royal 
University  faulty— (1)  the  whole  examina- 
tion confined  to  two  days  ; (2)  some  of  the 
books  set  for  the  examination  unsuitable ; (3) 
the  examination  leads  to  cramming  in  ihe  case 
of  isatural  Philosophy ; (4)  the  exclusion  of 
History  ; (5)  the  choice  of  subjects  too  limited  ; 
marking  in  Modern  Literature  at  the  examina- 
tions of  the  University  unsatisfactory;  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  examinations  in  Medi- 
cine ; exodus  of  students  to  Scottish  Universi- 
ties on  this  account ; dissatisfaction  with  the 
Engineering  course  in  the  Royal  University ; 
want  of  facilities  for  study  of  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering  in  Ireland ; the  course 
of  Engineering  in  the  Royal  University  deals 
purely  with  Civil  Engineering,  and  the  degree 
accordingly  is  not  of  much  use  to  students  in 
getting  employment,  7704  (p.  100),  7711-12  (p. 
101).  Want  of  classes  for  teachers,  and  of 
facilities  for  training  teachers ; ladies  as 
teachers  ; the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  at- 
tending Kelvin  House,  about  10  or  12  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  of  students,  7704  (p.  100). 
Question  of  advisability  and  feasibility  of  re- 
stricting University  degrees  to  intern  students, 
7706-11. 

FitzGerald,  Maurice  F.,  Esq.,  b.a.,  m.i.m.e.,  Profes- 
sor of  Engineering,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 
(Index  to  his  Evidence.) 

Description  of  the  Engineering  course  of  the 
Royal  University  of  Ireland,  for  which  stu- 
dents of  Queen’s  College  are  prepared ; Me- 
chanical Engineering  practically  excluded  from 
the  course ; recognition  of  the  B.E.  degree  in 
the  Royal  University  by  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers  as  exempting  candidates  for  corpo- 
rate membership  from  passing  its  own  Asso- 
ciateship  examination  ; enormous  increase  in' 
importance  and  status  of  Mechanical  Engin- 
eering during  last  few  years  ; this  branch  of 
Engineering  now  recognised  by  all  modem' 
Universities  as  equal  to  or  even  superior  in  im- 
portance to  Civil  Engineering  ; it  would  be  im- 
practicable to  alter  the  present  Royal  Univer- 
sity course  to  meet  the  case  by  merely  adding 
to  the  existing  subjects  the  subjects  required 
for  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering ; 
the  course  would  thus  become  too  extensive  for 
the  length  of  time  devoted  to  it ; the  proper 
plan  would  be  to  divide  the  Bachelor  of  Engin- 
eering course  into  two  parts,  one  compulsory 
(Pure  Science  and  general  Engineering),  and 
the  other  consisting  of  groups  of  subjects,  out 
of  which  the  candidate  would  be  at  liberty  to 
select  his  more  particular  course  of  study.  This 
matter  at  present  under  consideration  of  the 
Royal  University  authorities.  Present  posi- 
tion of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  with  respect 
to  its  School  of  Engineering  ; subjects  included 
in  the  curriculum  ; memorandum  of  Professor 
Dixon  as  to  the  position  and  needs  of  the  Chair 
of  Mathematics,  7446  (p.  15).  The  Engineer- 
' ing  and  Natural  Philosophy  departments  ; pre- 
sent provision  for ; inadequacy  of ; need  for 
assistants  for  Professor  of  Engineering ; com- 
parison between  the  provision  for  Engineering; 
in  Massachusetts  Institute  and  English  Colleger 
and  those  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast ; salaries, 
of  Professors  in  other  Colleges  and  Universities, 
compared  with  those  of  Belfast  Professors  i 
action  of  Mr.  Pirrie  with  reference  to  provide 
ing  a Physical  and  Engineering  Laboratory v 
7446  (p.  16),  7447-49  (p.  18).  Report  of  the- 
Professors  of  Natural  Philosophy  , and  Engin- 
■ eering  on  the  proposed  laboratory,  containing 

, their  recommendations  as  to  its  site,  its  plan, 
and  its  equipment,  and  the  staff  required,  7446. 
(p.  16,  17),  7450  (p.  18).  Belfast  Technical' 
Institute  ; number  of  students  ; higher  teaeliing 
suited  to  day  classes  will  shortly  be  required ; 
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futility  of  supposing  that  adequate  provision 
for  the  needs  of  the  country  wifi,  he  made  by  a 
first-class  polytechnic  in  Dublin  and  a second- 
class  technical  institute  in  Belfast ; necessity 
of  having  an  institution  giving  the  highest  kind 

. of  instruction  in  Technology  in  Belfast — 

reasons  ; (1)  necessity  of  providing  such  edu- 
cation at  the  doors  of  the  people  requiring  it ; 
(2)  advisability  of  having  the  teachers  in  touch 
with  local  requirements  ; number  of  students 
from  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  who  have  taken 
out  degrees  as  compared  with  students  from 
College  of  Science,  Dublin,  7446  (p.  17).  Funds 
of  the  Technical  Institute  ; necessity — in  view 
of  the  small  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  Tech- 
nical Institute  for  day  classes — of  assisting  the 
day  class  work  of  the  institute  by  means  of  the 
classes  in  the  Queen’s  College;  danger,  if  a 
duplication  of  classes  is  allowed,  of  the  Institute 
becoming  a cheap  grinding  establishment  com- 
peting with  the  College.  If  £2,600  per  annum  be 
added  to  the  Engineering  and  Physical  depart- 
ment of  the  College,  and  £5,000  be  given  to  tlie 
Institute,  £7,600  in  all  would  be  availab’e  for 
higher  Technical  Education  in  Belfast ; desira- 
bility of  a system  of  co-ordination  between  the 
two  institutes,  similar  to  that  existing  in 
Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Bir- 
mingham. Reasons  which  make  the  present 
time  suitable  for  the  creation  of  such  a system 
(1)  the  generous  aid  given  by  Mr.  Pirrie ; (2) 
improved  relations  between  the  College  and 
University  arising  from  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission ; (3)  inchoate  nature  of  the  scheme  of 
day  classes  in  the  Technical  Institute.  Neces- 
sity of  keeping  in  view  in  any  scheme  (a) 
avoidance  of  overlapping ; (6)  power  to 

arrange  for  a suitable  variety  of  tech- 
nological courses ; (c)  effective  aid  to  in- 
vestigation and  research.  Outlines  of  a 
scheme  by  which  co-ordination  could  be 
effected,  suggested  by  witness.  Refor- 
mation of  Royal  University  in  manner  sug- 
gested by  Resolution  3 of  Corporate  Body  would 
result  in  a workable  University ; Engineering 
courses  to  be  recognised  by  the  University 
would  be  much  altered  by  the  scheme  of  co- 
ordination ; a body  representative  of  the  Col- 
leges of  the  University  should  be  empowered  to 
consider  these  courses  ; the  existing  Standing 
Committee  and  Senate  wholly  unsuited  fcr  (his 
purpose;  the  equipment  and  endowment  of  the 
Engineering  School  should  be  adequate ; ab- 
surdity of  the  existing  system  of  admitting 
extern  students  to  degrees  by  examination 
merely,  7446  (p.  18). 

FitzGibbon,  Right  Hon.  Gerald,  ll.d.,  p.c.,  Lord 
Justice  of  Appeal  in  Ireland.  ( Index  to  his 
Evidence.) 

Witness  was  educated  in  Ireland  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  8802-3  (p.  251).  Experience  of 
witness  in  Trinity  College  as  to  tlie  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  education 
therein,  8804-5  (p.  251).  Connection  of  wit- 
ness with  various  Committees  and  Commis- 
sions enquiring  into  educational  subjects 

(1)  Lord  Rosse’s  Commission  in  1878 ; work 
of  that  Commission ; (2)  the  Conscience 
Clauses  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Bill  due 
to  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  and  to  witness 
jointly,  8806  (p.  251).  (3.)  Witness  acted  as 
Commissioner  of  National  Education  from 
1884  to  1896,  8807  (p.  251).  Connection  of 
witness  with  the  Educational  Endowments 
Commission  of  1885;  constitution  and  character 
m this  Commission  ; compulsory  powers  of  the 
Commission  as  regards  all  educational  endow- 
ments, with  certain  exceptions,  8807  (p.  252). 
219  schemes  of  the  Commission  published,  of 
which  210  became  law  ; amount  of  property  in- 
volved ; mode  of  action  of  the  Commission  was 
really  to  make  each  scheme  a statute  ; mode  of 
procedure  of  the  Commission ; powers  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  Privy  Council  to  send  back 
schemes  drawn  up  by  the  Commission,  8808  (p. 
252).  Endowments  applicable  to  purposes  con- 
nected with  University  Education  dealt  with 
by  the  Commission ; — endowment  of  the  Ul- 
ster Royal  Schools  ; manner  in  which  the  Com- 
mission constituted  governing  boards  in  con- 
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nection  with  these  endowments  ; representation 
of  religious  denominations  on  the  Boards,  8810- 
11  (p.  252).  Other  endowments  for  purposes  in 
connection  with  University  Education  dealt 
with  by  the  Commission ;— -Incorporated  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Protestant  Schools  in  Ire- 
land, scheme  of  government  of,  8812  (p.  253) 
Alexandra  College  Scheme,  8813-14,  (p.  253) 
Magee  College  Scheme,  8814  (p.  253).  Methodist 
College,  Belfast,  Scheme  8814  (p  253).  Catholic 
University  School  of  Medicine  Scheme,  8814  (pp 
253,  254).  Mnngret  College  Scheme,  8815-16  (p.' 
254).  General  conclusion  arrived  at  in  connec- 
tion with  these  schemes  (1)  every  denomination 
insisted,  when  dealing  with  their  own  property 
for  educational  purposes,  in  having  the  con- 
trol in  their  own  bauds,  and  that  the  ultimate 
authority  should  be  that  which  is  highest  in 
their  own  church  ; (2)  no  difficulty  in  forming 
denominational  Governing  Boards,  with  the 
help  of  the  denominations,  even  when  they  were 
put  under  the  ultimate  control  of  a Board  of 
Visitors,  or  other  such  authority  ; (3)  necessity 
for  the  success  of  the  scheme,  of  leaving  the  in- 
dependence of  the  institution  in  its  owii  hands 
8817-18  (p.  255).  Requirements  of  Ireland  as 
regards  University  Education—firstly,  leaving 
aside  the  religious  question,  there  is  need  for 
two  distinct  classes  of  education  (1)  tlie  “ clas- 
sical,” (2)  the  “modern”  type  of  education; 
inadvisability  of  mixing  the  two  in  one  place, 
except  to  a certain  extent ; one  sure  to  predomi- 
nate over  the  other,  8820  (p.  255),  8833-37,  8928- 
32  (p.  267).  Special  facilities  for  dividing  these 
two  kinds  of  education  in  Ireland ; Dublin  a 
natural  centre  for  the  classical  kind,  Belfast 
for  the  modern  kind  of  University  Education ; 
the  latter  kind  of  education  especially  a want 
of  the  Presbyterian  population  of  Ulster ; ad- 
visability, accordingly,  of  having  two  Universi- 
ties, one  in  Dublin,  tlie  other  in  Belfast; 
necessity  o f giving  Roman  Catholics  facilities 
for  both  kinds  of  education,  viz.,  “classical" 
and  “ modern,”  8822  (p.  255),  8854  (p.  261), 
8872-79  (p.  263),  8924-26  (p.  267),  8928-32  (p. 

Roman.  Oatliolic  claim  for  “equality”; 
what  is  to  he  understood  thereby,  8822  (pp. 
**•  .P6).  ,?967  . (P-  870).  l&imom  wlij 
trinity  College  is  satisfactory  to  Protestant 
Episcopalians — (1)  its  autonomy ; (2)  its  aca- 
demic government ; (3)  its  inclusion  of  religious 
teaching  as  part  of  College  life  ; (4)  the  exist- 
ence of  a School  of  Theology  for  the  clergy ; 
necessity  of  providing  these  essentials  in  any 
institution  to  be  set  up  for  Roman  Catholics 
ion1,-  !s  satisfy  the  claim  for  “equality," 
8825  (p.  256),  8933-37  (pp.  268),  8950-72  (p. 
f'1)-  statistics  showing  how  far  Trinity  Col- 
L™®6*8  the  wants  of  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics — (1)  the  wants  of  the  Church; 
statistics  with  reference  to  the  number  of 
Bishops  and  of  other  dignitaries  in  the  Church 
who  have  been  educated  in  the  College ; the 
Roman  Catholic  need  for  University  Educa- 
tion for  their  clergy  adverted  to  in  this  con- 
nection ; mistake  in  supposing  that  Maynooth 
educates  all  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  who 
become  teachers ; the  Regular  clergy  as  dis- 
tmet  from  the  Secular  clergy,  not  educated  in 
Maynooth ; necessity  of  providing  for  tlie  Uni- 
versity Education  of  the  teaching  Orders  or 
the  Regular  clergy,  8826  (pp.  256,  257) ; mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  Catholic  Regular  clergy 
who  have  been  educated  in  Trinity  College, 
statistics  with  reference  to  the  number  of 
judges  and  other  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion educated  in  Trinity  College;  statistics 
V1,  } reference  to  the  number  of  barristers  who 
hold  University  degrees ; falling  off  in  the 
percentage  of  those  holding  degrees  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  University,  8827  (p. 
257).  This  points  to  the  fact  that  the  intro- 
duction of  that  class  of  University  decreases 
the  value  placed  upon  a degree  as  a qualification 
for  tlie  Bar ; a considerable  proportion  of  those 
coming  to  the  Bar  without  degrees  are  Roman 
Catholics,  8828  (p.  257).  Statistics  with 
reference  to  the  number  of  distinguished 
Medical  men  educated  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, 8828  (pp.  257,  258).  Extent  to  which 
.trinity  College  supplies  the  needs  of  Roman 
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Catholics  ; about  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  stu- 
dents are  Roman  Catholics ; this  percentage 
not  an  ordinary  10  per  cent.,  but  a percentage 
°f  .P'cke;‘  «len  ! Roman  Catholics  who  enter 
Trinity  College  ; achievements  of  ; necessity  of 
giving  Roman  Catholics  the  means  of  obtaining 
University  Education— in  a manner  acceptable 
to  thorn— capable  of  producing  similar  re- 
•su Its  if  the  claim  for  “equality”  is  to  be 
conceded,  8£29  (p.  258),  8957  (p.  270).  Pro- 
posed  means  of  satisfying  their  claim;— the 
•establishment  of  •an  institution  acceptable  to 
them  which  would  have  equivalent  or  corre- 
sponding means  of  giving  education  to  those 
■which  _ Trinity  College  possesses ; a further 
necessity  is  the  provision  of  the  “modem” 
class  of  education  for  Roman  Catholics;  the 
proposal  for  providing  this  .institution  by 
establishing  a College  in,  or  in  connection 
with,  Dublin  University,  an  impossible  one  ; 
reason — 'the  academic  character  of  the  govern- 
ing board  of  the  University  would  be  de- 
stroyed, 8830  (p.  258).  The  solution  of  the 
•question  involves  the  construction  of  a Uni- 
versity for  Etonian  Catholics  on  an  academic 
basis  corresponding  with  that  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin ; material  existing  among 
Roman  Catholics  from  which  an  academic 
governing  body  might  be  selected,  8830  (p.  259). 
Belfast  would  be  the  centre  for  the  modern 
■class  of  University  Education ; the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  institution  for  Catho- 
lics would  hardly  withdraw  from  Trinity  Col- 
lege any  appreciable  number  of  the  men  who 
•go  there  now  ; the  effect  of  the  establishment 
of  a University  for  Roman  Catholics  in  Dublin 
would  be  that  the  Royal  University  would  natu- 
rally gravitate  to  Belfast;  suitability  of  Bel- 
fast for  a University,  8831  (p.  259),  8832  (p. 

260) ,  8833-54  (261),  8927  (p.  267),  8981-86  (p. 
■272).  Necessity  of  a University  for  Roman 
•Catholics  as  distinct  from  a College  in  the  Royal 

University  to  satisfy  the  claim  for  “equality’  ; 
impossibility  of  such  a College  being  indepen- 
dent or  providing  for  education  of  ecclesiastical 
students ; it  would  he  a mere  makeshift,  and 
the  final  solution  would  be  made  more  trouble- 
some and  expensive,  8831  (p.  259).  Need  of 
providing  for  the  University  Education  of  Ro- 
man 'Catholic  ecclesiastical  students ; the  Dio- 
cesan Colleges  in  this  connection;  need  of 
University  men  os  teachers  in  ; Dr.  OT)wyer’s 
evidence  on  this  point ; other  Colleges,  under 
the  government  of  Religious  Orders,  which 
would  require  teachers  of  University  standing  ; 
Dr.  Molloy’s  figures  as  to  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  would  avail  themselves  of  a new 
University,  8831-32  (p.  260),  8921-23  (p.  267), 
8926  (p.  267),  8938-49  /p.  269),  8973-80  (p. 
271).  Question  of  Maynooth  students  at- 
tending the  University ; success  of  the 
projected  University ; the  affiliation  of  a 
College  to  Dublin  University  or  Royal  Uni- 
versity impracticable  ail'd  wanting  in  finality, 
8831-32  (p.  260).  Question  of  the  advantage 
of  a College  in  connection  with  the  Royal 
University,  as  obviating  the  necessity  of  hand- 
ing over  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  to  a de- 
nominational body,  discussed.  8856-62  (p.  262). 
Effect  of  the  establishment  of  a University  for 
Catholics  on  the  Royal  University,  8833-54  (p. 

261) .  Desirability  of  Trinity  College,  and  ail 
the  other  University  institutions,  providing  for 
the  education  of  women,  8851  (p.  261),  8907-8 
(p.  265).  Endowment  of  the  proposed  Univer- 
sity for  Catholics  in  Dublin,  8838-40  (p.  261), 
8874,  8880-81  (p.  264),  8910-11  (p.  266),  8855 
<p.  261).  Influence  of  the  Bishops  on  the  Govern- 
ing' Board  of  the  new  University,  8860-69  (p. 

262) ,  8882-91  (p.  264),  8916:20  (p.  266).  Mean- 
ing to  be  attached  to  witness’s  expression, 

“ Hands  off  Trinity  College,’’  8870-71  (p.  263). 
Mode  of  dealing  with  Queen’s  Colleges  and 
Magee  College  in  case  of  witness’s  solution, 
being  adopted,  8892-900  (p.  264),  8914-15  (p. 
266),  8937  (p.  268),  8950-62  (p.  269).  The 
system  of  giving  degrees  by  examination  merely 
as  carried  out  in  the  Royal  University  objec- 
tionable, but  the  granting  of  such  degrees  after 
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four  years’  study  might  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  body  concerned,  8901-6  (p.  265).  Endow- 
ment of  the  Belfast  University,  8909-12  (p. 
266).  Desirability  of  the  co-ordination  of  all 
systems  of  education,  8923  (p.  267). 

Forth,  Francis  C.,  Esq.,  a.r.c.sc.i.,  Principal  of  th» 
Municipal  Technical  Institute,  Belfast.  (J-n- 
dex  to  his  Evidence.) 

Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  Belfast ; 
their  scheme  for  technical  instruction  ; 
preparatory  classes ; classes  for  teaching 
of  Science,  Technology,  and  Art;  distribu- 
tion of  the  classes  through  the  city ; evening 
classes  for  Technology  ; subjects  taught  in  these 
classes  ; preparatory  evening  classes  ; subjects 
taught  in ; large  extent  to  which  the  various 
trades  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
classes ; Natural  Science  classes ; Com- 
mercial classes ; Women’s  work  depart- 
ment ; teaching  staff ; number  of  tickets 
issued  for  lectures ; tickets  for  single  les- 
sons issued  in  Domestic  Economy ; success  of 
the  women’s  department ; total  number  of  in- 
dividual students  from  30th  September,  1901, 
to  March  26th,  1902—2,510  men,  766  women  ; 
total  amount  received  for  fees— £1,138  9s.  lOd. 
Needs  of  the  city ; an  extension  of  the  instruc- 
tion at  present  being  given,  required  ; the  pre- 
sent technical  instruction  needs  raising  to  a 
much  higher  level ; this  impossible  until  the 
students  entering  have  a much  higher  prepara- 
tory training ; inadequacy  of  the  general 
elementary  school  training;  the  course  of 
Manual  Instruction  and  Elementary  Science 
lately  introduced  into  the  National  schools 
in  this  connection,  7767  (p.  114),  7781- 
88  (p.  115).  Necessity  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a Day  department  in  the  Institute  for 
the  instruction  of  young  people  who  aspire  to 
positions  of  responsibility  in  industrial  life 
7767  (p.  114).  Witness’s  views  as  to  the  form 
which  a Day  department  should  take,  7769-70 
(p.  114).  The  creation  of  Scholarships  in  con- 
nection with  such  a department  desirable  ; also 
some  means  of  supplementing  the  work  of 
National  schools ; the  Technical  Instruction 
Committee’s  scheme  of  free  Studentships  ; a 
system  of  Scholarships  to  enable  pupils  from 
Primary  schools  to  proceed  step  by  step  to  the 
highest  form  of  instruction,  required ; the 
funds  at  present  sufficient  for  the  work  done  in 
the  city,  but  an  increase  will  be  required  for 
the  future  extension  of  the  work  ; desirability 
of  a system  of  co-operation  between  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  and  the  Technical  Institute ; 
the  key-note  to  the  work  of  a technical  institute, 
experimentation,  to  the  technical  work  of  a 
University,  research ; question  of  Belfast  stu- 
dents going  to  Dublin  College  of  Science,  7771- 
80  (p.  115). 

G 

Gaelic  League  : 

Object  and  work  of— Dr.  Hyde,  9190  (pp  311 
312,  314),  9205-24  (p.  315).  Constitution  and 
character  of — Dr.  Hyde,  9190  (p.  311). 

Educational  value  of  the  movement  promoted  by 
— Right  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett,  8698  (p.  237) 
8721-22  (p.  239),  8735-38  (p.  240)  ; Dr.  Hyde, 
9190  (p.  311),  et  seq.,  9249-52  (p.  317). 

Economic  value  of  the  movement  promoted  by — 
Dr.  Hyde,  9091  (p.  311,  312),  9205-16  (p.  315). 

Financial  position  of — Dr.  Hyde , 9190  (p.  311). 

Views  of,  as  to  the  character  of  any  new  Univer- 
sity which  may  be  established— Dr.  Hyde,  9190 
(p.  312). 

Views  of,  as  to  the  necessity  of  real  education  ap- 
pealing to  the  national  instincts  of  the  people — 
Dr.  Hyde,  9190  (p.  311),  9225-30  (p.  316). 

Publications  of — Dr.  Hyde,  9190  (p.  311). 

Galway,  Queen’s  College. — See  -under  Queen’s  Col- 
leges. 

Gilliland,  William:  J.,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland.  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Ulster  Society  of  Architects.  ( In- 
dex to  his  Evidence.) 

Present  low  standard  of  education  in  the  pro- 
fession of  Architects ; this  due  to  the  want  of 
local  organisation  of  Architects  and  the  ab- 
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sence  of  any  necessary  qualifications ; Ulster 
Society  of  Architects  ; object  of  ; constitution 
of  ; qualification  for  membership  of  ; number 
of  members ; the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
opinion  that  every  person  seeking  membership 
6hould  possess  the  qualification  of  Associate 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects; 
-f  the  absence  of  educational  facilities  for  the 
training  of  Architects  in  Belfast,  a great  diffi- 
culty ; pupils  required  to  go  to  London  or 
large  English  cities  for  educational  facilities ; 
nature  of  the  curriculum  suitable  for  the  train- 
ing of  Architects ; ancient  classics  not  re- 
quired ; utility  of  modern  subjects  ; these  sub- 
jects duly  provided  for  in  the  Programme  of 
Experimental  Sciences  for  Secondary  Schools 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction ; drawing  should  be 
studied  in  an  Art  School ; desirability 
of  superadding  a University  Education 
to  the  technical  training ; the  eourse  of 
education  outlined  ; the  classes  for  Architects 
should  be  partly  day  classes,  partly  evening, 
classes ; a Ohair  of  Architecture  would  be 
necessary,  which  w’ould  deal  with  the  subject 
from  the  Fine  Art  as  distinct  from  the  techni- 
cal side ; the  other  subjects  required  already 
provided  for  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  7645- 
(p.  89).  A diploma  or  degree  as  the  result  of 
passing  through  the  suggested  eourse  should! 
exempt  the  stuldent  from  portion  of  the  course 
for  the  It.  I.  B.  A.  Associate’s  qualification, 
7645  (pp.  89,  90),  7646-47  (p.  90) ; advantage 
of  such  an  arrangement ; desirability  of  estab- 
lishing a system  of  Registration  for  Archi- 
tects, 7645  (p.  90). 

Gbaham,  William,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Jurispru- 
dence and  Political  Economy,  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast.  ( Index  to  his  Evidence.) 

Urgent  need  of  Commercial  Education  of  a Uni- 
versity standard  in  Ireland,  and*  especially  in 
Belfast ; attitude  of  commercial  community  of 
Belfast  with  regard  to  Commercial  Education ; 
many  consider  that  the  proposal  for  estab- 
lishing a course  of  Commercial  Education 
would  not  be  of  much  service,  but  an  increas- 
ing number  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  success- 
■ ful  men  feel  the  necessity  of  improving  on  the' 
present  system.  Tins  feeling,  and  the 
example  of  Germany,  America,  and  the  new 
English  Universities  have  given  rise  to  the  pre- 
sent movement  for  higher  Commercial  Edu- 
cation ; course  of  studies  drawn  up  by  the 

‘i.  . Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce,  7453  (p„  19), 

(1)  Number  of  students  likely  to  take  up  a 
Commercial  course  if  established  ; the  number 
would  depend  upon  the  attitude  taken  up  with 
regafid  to  it  by  the  leaders  of  Commerce  and 
Industry ; advantages  which  employers  would 
• obtain  if  they  were  persuaded  to  utilise  the 

ability  which  would  be  specially  trained  and! 
prepared  for  them,  7453  (p.  19).  (2)  Re- 

muneration which  would  be  expected  ; £100  or 
£150  per  annum  to  begin  with,  with  a pros- 
pect of  £1,000  per  annum  in  twenty  years,  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  remuneration  which  a 
clever  University  man,  specially  trained' 
for  a commercial  career,  might  expect ; 
a demand  for  such  men  at  present  non- 
existent ; the  action  of  the  Belfast  Chamber  of 
Commerce  a step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
more  encouragement  is  necessary ; heads  of 
industries  must  show  their  preference  for 
highly-trained  men  of  ability  ; . the  increased 
competition  in  industry  and  commerce  makes 
it  incumbent  on  the  Government  to  assist  in 
establishing  not  merely  Technical-  Schools,  but 
also  Commercial  Schools;  at  .the  same  time 
the  manufacturers  and  merchants  must  co- 
operate and  give  practical  encouragement  to- 
the  scheme  when  started,  7453  (p.  20).  (3) 
The  practical  difficulty  is  that- the  best  berths 
m the  business  world  are  reserved  for  the  sons 
or  near  connections  of  the  present  industrial 
or  commercial  heads ; there  is  no  room  in  the 
present  industrial  system  for  a man  educated 
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in  a University  fur  the  higher  walks  of  in- 
dustry ami  commerce  ; hub  tins  presunt  system 
is  in  general  shown  to  ho  unsound  and  defec- 
tive, and  with  t-liu  increasing  competition  a 
change  will  be  necessary,  7453  (p.  20).  (4) 
most  intelligent  heads  of  industry  «ru  awaken- 
ing tii  the  advantage  of  employing  men  of 
general  ability  who  have  had  a commercial 
education ; two  grades  of  apprentices  sug- 
gested, one  consisting  of  the  present  class-- 
of  apprentices,  the  other  of  men  chosen  for  their 
commercial  knowledge  of  the  highest  kind ; 
if  the  higher  posts  were  within  the  reach  of 
the  whole  country  tin?  muidier  of  able  youths 
who  would  enter  tile  lists  for  a commercial; 
career  would  he.  still  more  increased;  the 
utility  of  a Faculty  of  Commerce  in  view  of 
the  foregoing  remarks.  (5)  The  objection  that 
an  over-supply  might  lie  turned  out  hr  the- 
University  machinery  answered-  («)  ilio ‘num- 
ber of  places  io  he  filled  not.  limited  to  those- 
in  Ireland,  (It)  tho  present  industrial  revival 
in  Ireland  will  lead  to  an  increase  in  (lie  num- 
ber of  industries,  also  to  new  mechanical, 
electrical,  or  chemical  inventions  by  which  the- 
wealth  and  trade  of  film  country  will  be  aug- 
mented, and,  consequently,  the  demand  for 
ability,  and  commercial  training,  be  increased  ; 
at  first  there  may  ho  some  difficulty  in  the  case- 
of  “Pass  Degree’’  men,  lint  this  will  be  excep- 
tional and  temporary.  Tho  si  atom  out  that 
business  and  success  depends  on  moral  quali- 
ties more  than  intellectual  is  mot  by  pointing 
out  that  accurate,  intellectual  perception  is  re- 
quired for  right  judgment,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  requisites  for  success,  7543- 
(pp.  20,  21).  (6)  Tho  creation  of  a Faculty 
o-f  Commerce,  would  result,  in  a reformation  of' 
tho  present  system  of  commercial  education  of 
the  sons  and  connections  of  the  leaders  of  in- 
dustries and  those  apprentices  who  aspire  to  the- 
next  circle  -of  higher  places ; beneficial  results 
of  such  a reformnl  ion,  7543  (p.  21).  (7)  Oma- 
ni ere  ial  course  recommended  by  Belfast  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce ; main  requisites  for  any 
course  in  commerce  are  («)  flint  it  will  de- 
velop tho  intelligence  and  reasoning  powers ; 
(6)  that  it  will  supply  a slock  of  knowledge- 
useful  in  business  practice ; subjects  com- 
prised in  the  course  ; modern  languages  indis- 
pensable ; utility  of  Political  Economy;  Mr. 
Gill’s  evidenco  as  to  the  sui  I ability  of  * 
Faculty  of  Commerce  as  an  annexe  of  Political 
Economy,  7643  (pp.  21,  22) ; history  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  ; Commercial  Geography ; 
some  knowledge  of  accountancy  and  Imok- 
Icoeping  should  lm  oblignl-ory  ; the-  inclusion  of 
a science  at  tho  opt  ion  of  tho  slndonl,  in  the- 
course,  of  doubtful  advantage ; question  of  in- 
cluding Commercial  Law,  ftliorl  lumd,  and  Ap- 
plied Political  Economy  for  nil  Honours- 
course ; Political  Science  nn  additional  sub- 
ject in  London  University ; its  appropriateness- 
on  open  question;  the  "practical  teaching"  of 
business  would  not  he  required,  especially  in  Ihe 
case  of  University  students,  hut  University  Lec- 
, tnrers  should  keep  in  view  the.  practical  applica- 
tions of  the  study  ; question  of  successful  busi- 
ness men  giving  lectures,  7543  (p.  22).  Question 
as  to  whether  the  commercial  course  suggested 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  such  ns  is  within, 
the  province*  of  a University,  7454-65  (p.  23), 
7472-79  (p.  24).  (8)  Suitability  of  Belfast  for 
a higher  Commercial  College  ; Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  would,  naturally,  ho  the  institution 
ln  'w‘hich  jt  should  be  established.  Success  of 
students  of  Queen’s  College*,  Belfast,  at-  ihe 
examinations  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ire- 
land compared  with  those  of  other  Irish  Col- 
leges ; success  of  the  Law  Rclmol  of  the  Col- 
lege ; contrast  between  tho  great  success  of 
the.  students  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  in 
Political  Economy  and  Jurisprudence,  and  the 
great  decline  in  tho  number  of  tho  students ; 
causes  of  this  decline — (o)  sudden  change  in 
the  standard,  (h)  competition  of  other  Belfast 
teaching  establishments,  (c)  insufficient  num- 
ber of  lectures  at  present  given  to  Pass  men 
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Jl  PT°3ical  Commercial  course  in 

the  Intermediate  Education  system  useful  for 
students  for  business  or  Civil  Service,  who 
have  no  expectation  of  going  to  a University ; 
for  University  students  intended  for  business 
the  commercial  course  should  not  commence 
until  they  had  left  the  Secondary  School. 
Question  of  the  nature  of  the  Degree  which 
would  be  given  to  successful  candidates  at  the 
completion  of  the  Commercial  Course  7466- 
71  (pp.  23,  24). 


<3 wtnn,  Eiiwaud  .T.,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  and  Todd  Lecturer,  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  , 


Witness  lias  devoted  much  time  to  the  subject  of 
Irish  and  the  Celtic  languages,  9402  (p.  333). 
Irish  as  a Special  Study. — High  value  and  inte- 
rest of  Celtic  studies  ; importance  of,  for  any- 
one who  may  undertake  to  write  the  History  of 
Ireland  ; importance  of,  in  connection  with  the 
•elucidation  of  the  early  history  of  Europe, 
3403  (p.  333),  9433-42  (p.  338) ; necessity  of 
further  development  of  the  Archeology  of  Ire- 
land ; importance  of  Irish  from  the  philologi- 
cal point  of  view  ; University  of  Dublin  and  the 
study  of  Irish,  9403  (p.  334),  9419-32  (p.  337) ; 
the  study  of  Irish  in  Ireland  formerly  neglected, 
but  not  more  so  than  that  of  other  medieval 
languages ; account  of  the  work  done  by  Irish 
scholars,  9403  (p.  334),  9409-17  (p.  337),  9452- 
•56  (p.  338)  ; Irish  literature  is  especially  suit- 
able for  cultivation  in  the  University ; its 
■chief  interest  is  centred  in  its  medieval 
period,  and  Universities  are  the  proper  homes 
for  meditevnl  studies  ; want  of  facilities  for  the 
study  of  Irish  ; neeld  of  a trustworthy  and 
complete  'dictionary  ; the  present  endowment 
of  the  subject  inadequate  for  the  support  of 
■scholars  of  Irish,  9403  (p.  334) ; special  claims 
•of  Irish  in  an  Irish  University — (1)  national 
feeling  in  favour  of,  (2)  special  facilities  for 
the  study  of,  in  Ireland  ; advisability  of  study- 
ing Old  and  Mnldorn  Irish  concurrently ; a 
knowledge  of  Old  Irish  necessary  for  any 
thorough  understanding  of  Modern  Irish,  9403 
(p.  335),  9404-8  (p.  336),  9457-60  (p.  338). 
Trish  as  Part  of  the.  General  Curriculum. — 
Modern  Irish  can  alone  be  thought  of  in  a 
general  curriculum ; position  of  Irish  in  the 
Royal  University ; the  inclusion  of  the  lan- 
guage considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
utility ; its  practical  utility  very  small ; the 
inclusion  of  the  language  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  value  of  its  literature  ; 
the  modern  literature  very  much  confined  in 
range ; the  poetry  would  be  a poor  equivalent 
for  the  modern  literatures  of  France  or  Ger- 
many, 9493  (p.  335),  9440-42  (p.  338) ; the 
language  considered  as  an  educative  imple- 
ment ; difficulties  to  be  met  with  from  this 
point  of  view  ; lack  of  uniformity  and  fixity 
in  the  laws  and  principles  of  pronunciation, 
and  even  syntax,  9403  (p_.  335),  9443  (p._  338)  ; 
mistake  made  in  decrying  book-learning  in 
comparison  with  native  instinct  in  matters  of 
grammar;  mistakes  made  by  Father  O Leary 
in  this  connection ; necessity  of  fixing  some 
standard  of  correctness  if  the  language  is  to 
live  and  have  literary  development;  value  of 
a University  aiair  for  this  purpose,  and  for 
maintaining  the  purity  of  the  idiom,  9403  (p- 
336),  9445-46  (p.  338);  advantage  of  the  sub- 
ject as  part  of  a general  curriculum— (1)  it 
would  appeal  to  a considerable  number  of  stu- 
dents in  a way  other  studies  would  n°t ; 
exaggeration  in  claiming  that  Irish  should 
be  considered  as  the  “national  language  9493 
(p.  336) ; advisability  of  having  a Professor- 
ship of  Ancient  Irish,  a Professorship  of  Mo- 

dem  Irish,  and  a Proleisor  of  I™*  Ash- 
■quities  in  any  University  instituted  m Ire- 
land, 9404-8  (p.  336),  9418  (p.  337),  9^1-63 
<p.  338) ; vnluo  of  the  study  as  regards  raising 
the  self-rcspecb  and  status  of  the  nation,  9447- 
61  (p.  338). 
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Hamilton,  Rev.  Thomab,  m.a.,  d.d.  ll.d.,  President, 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland. 
( Index  to  his  Evidence  in  Belfast.) 

After  careful  reconsideration  of  his  evidenca 
given  at  Dublin,  witness  is  still  of  opinion 
that  the  system  of  University  reform  which  ia 
sketched  in  that  evidence  would  remedy  tha 
present  evils.  ( For  the  Evidence  of  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton in  Dublin  see  Appendix  to  First  lleport, 
paqe  59,  et  seq.).  Witness  having  handed  in 
various  documents,  desires  to  deal  in  his  pre- 
sent evidence  with— I.  The  difficulties  with 
which  the  College  has  to  contend  ; II.  the  work 
done  by  the  College ; HI.  the  requirements  of 
the  College,  7422  (p.  1).  1.  Difficulties  met 
by  the  College  ; opposition  of  Roman  Catholio 
Church  ; opposition  of  extreme  Protestant  de- 
nominationalists ; lack  of  enlightenment  and 
breadth  of  view  on  the  part  of  friends  of  the 
College  in  carrying  out  the  principles  on 
wh-ioli  the  College  was  based  ; feeling  in  pub- 
lic mind  that  position  of  the  College  was  inse- 
cure and  wanting  in  stability  ; causes  of  this 
feeling ; attacks  on  College  in  Parliament ; 
alterations  in  Charter ; suppression  of  certain 
Chairs ; abolition  of  Vice-Presidency  ; unwise 
changes  in  personnel  of  the  College ; this 
feeling  has  now,  happily,  vanished ; the 
abolition  of  the  Queen’s  University  ; this  the 
severest  blow  ever  inflicted  on  the  Co-lege,  7422 
(p.  1) ; parsimonious  treatment  of  the  College 
by  the  Treasury  as  regards  endowment ; the 
endowment  of  the  Chairs  palpably  insufficient ; 
the  endowments  increased  by  suppressing  cer- 
tain of  them  and  dividing  the  increments  of 
the  latter  among  those  which  were  left ; other 
savings  effected  by  abolition  of  Vice-Presi- 
dency and  the  reduction  of  the  salary  attached 
to  the  Registrarship  and  office  of  Librarian ; 
in  spite  of  the  augmentations  thus  effected  the 
salaries  of  the  Professors  are  still  quite  in- 
sufficient ; as  regards  necessary  enlargements 
of  buildings  of  the  College,  funds  were  at  first 
■obtained  with  difficulty  from  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Works,  who  are  Trustees  in 
these  matters,  but  of  late  years  successive 
Governments  have,  on  various  excuses,  ceased 
to  listen  to  the  appeals  of  the  College  for  ad- 
ditions to  its  accommodation  ; instances ; the 
Laboratory  Department  of  Chemistry  for  years 
ill-equipped  and  unsanitary,  was  not  replaced 
by  the  Treasury  until  a report  was  received 
from  the  'Local  Officer  of  Health  as  to  the 
overcrowding  of  the  building,  and  at  present 
date  half  of  the  proposed  building  has  only 
been  erected,  the  Treasury  refusing  to  contri- 
bute further  unless  helped  by  local  contribu- 
tions-; the  Laboratory  of  the  Department  of 
Physics  is  about  to  be  supplied  by  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  J.  Pirrie,  no  amount  of  asking 
having  induced  the  State  to  erect  it.  In  such 
circumstances  the  present  flourishing  condition 
■of  the  College  is  most  creditable,  7422  (p.  2). 

* II.  The  Worlc  done  by  the  CoMeqe. — (1)  It  has 
■educated  6,109  men  and  women ; (2)  by  means 

' of  the  College  a body  of  men  of  high  eminence 
in  all  branches  of  learning  have  been  located 
an  Belfast;  quotation  from  a speech  of  Lord 

~ Dufferin  with  reference  to  the  advantages  of 
having  such  a body  of  Professors  residing  in 
the  city  and  identifying  themselves  with  its 
fortunes ; (3)  it  has  raised  the  standard  of 
learning  and  love  of  education,  7422  (p.  2) ; 
(4)  it  has  produced  a number  of  men  of  the 
greatest  eminence,  such  as  Sir  William 
MacOormac  and  Dr.  James  Coming,  in  Medi- 
cine ; a very  large  number  of  teachers,  in- 
cluding the  principals  of  most  of  the  leading 
educational  institutions  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land have  been  educated  in  the  College  ; the 
students  of  its  Law  School  have  eight  times  in 
nine  years  gained  the  John  Brooke  Scholar- 
ship at  the  Kind’s  Inns ; the  Chair  of 
English  Law  in  the  College  has  had  as 
Its  last  four  occupants  former  students  of 
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the  College,  and  the  Law  Chair  in  Trinity 
College  is  filled  by  one  of  its  students ; 
it  has  given  to  the  foreign  sen-ice  of  Great 
.Britain  a number  of  eminent  men,  including 
Sir  Robert  Hart,  Sir  David  Barbour,  etc. ; (5) 
the  amount  of  research  work  done  in  the  Col- 
legemen!  ion  of  men  celebrated  for  their 
scientific  investigations  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  College  ; (6)  valuable  literary 
work  that  has  emanated  from  the  'College ; 
mention  of  celebrated  literary  men  who  have 
been  attached  to  the  College  ; (7)  striking  ex- 
tent to  which  the  College  has  gaineld  the  con- 
fidence of  the  community ; illustrations  of 
this ; valuable  benefactions  amounting  to  not 
less  than  £50, (XK)  received  from  public  ; Dun- 
ville  Studentship ; Sullivan  Scholarships ; 
Pakenham  Scholarships  ; Porter  Scholarships  ; 
Chair  m Pathology  founded  by  Sir  James 
Musgrave  ; Chair  in  Physiology  founded  under 
the  Dunville  Deed  ; establishment  of  a Stu- 
dents’ Union  by  private  subscription ; a Com- 
mittee representative  of  Belfast  is  at  present 
dealing  with  the  question  of  the  fuller  equip- 
ment of  the  College,  with  the  happiest  results  : 
(8)  usefulness  of  the  College  in  opening  up 
careers  and  positions  to  the  sons  of  poor 
parents,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  un- 
attainable by  them,  7422  (p.  3) ; (9)  the  Medi- 
School  of  the  College;  efficiency  of;  two 
Medical  Chairs  in,  founded  by  Belfast  gentle- 
men; the  efficiency  of  the  School  will  still 
further  be  increased  on  the  completion  of  the 
magnificent  new  hospital  in  Belfast ; action  of 
Mrs.  Pirrie  in  regard  to  this  hospital ; gener- 
"J13  J?1',,  c ?uPP°rt  accorded  ; (10)  efforts  of 
the  College  in  adapting  itself  to  the  changing 
needs  of  the  times ; improvements  in  equip- 
ment; (11)  success  of  the  students  of,  at  the 
examinations  of  the  Royal  University,  and  dis- 
tinctions gained  by  them  ; (12)  feeling  of  af- 
fection towards  the  College  shown  by  the  for- 
“er  ftudents ; “Old  Belfast  Men’s  Associ- 
ation  7422  (p.  4).  HI.  Requirements 
% 7?ti  CnJlene-— (*)  Necessity  of  having 
the  College  attached  to  a University  of 
a true  type,  such  as  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity would  he,  if  reformed  in  the  man- 
ner  suggested  by  witness  in  his  evidence  in 
JJubhn  ; the  student  should  'be  trained  to  look 
to  teaching,  not  examination,  for  education  • 
(2)  desirability  of  giving  the  College  all  the 
autonomy  practicable  ; the  position  of  Trinity 
College  as  regards  autonomy  an  example  of 
the  requirement  of  the  College  in  this  respect ; 
distance  of  College  from  the  base  of  its  Uni- 
versity a further  argument  for  its  autonomy  - 
extent  of  the  autonomy  ; the  graduation  cere- 
monials should  take  place  in  the  College  ; (3) 
the  strictly  non-sectarian  character  of  the  Col- 
lege should  be  rigidly  maintained;  evidence 
given  at  previous  sittings  of  the  Commission 
to  the  effect  that  the  College  is  not  strictly 
non-sectanan,  controverted,  7422  (p.  4)— (a)  the 
statement  of  Dr.  O’Dwyer  that  a regulation  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  required  the  students 
for.  the_  Ministry  to  graduate  in  the  Royal 
University  and  to  read  the  course  in  the  Col- 
lege ; (b)  the  statement  of  Dr.  O’Dwyer  that 
the  on*y  ecclesiastics  connected  ex  officio  with 
the  government  of  the  College  are  the  heads 
of  the  two  sections  of  Presbyterians  in  Ire- 
5 (fi)  the  statement  of  Sir  Christopher 
Nixon  that  the  Professoriate  of  the  College  is 
. Presbyterian  ; (d)  the  statement  that  the  bulk 
of  the  students  are  Presbyterians;  (e)  the 
etaitement  that  Presbyterians  are,  in  some  way 
5,™’  f^ured  in  the  College  ; (f)  the  state- 
“ ‘'“JrMktenfc  of  -tte  College  tee 
always  tag  a Presb^enan,  tie  Cblt|e  iT 
! to  statement  .s  to 
ata“Ph««  of  He  College ; 
m tie  statement  tlai  tie  CMlege  is  aiiti 
satmtaetor,  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
W “f”ate  1 the  fact  that  the  CM. 

mta  ta™1  bT  S?  Presbrt™  Church  a 
proof  of  the  non-sectarian  character  of  the 
OoUege ; views  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  on 

Sementeatl0naI  ,edueation  5 the  foregoing 
statements  seem  to  point  to  a confusion  in 
some  minds  between  Magee  College  and  the 
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Queen’s  College,  7422  (p.  5);  (4)  desirability 
of  having  the  public  boards  of  Belfast  repre- 
sented on  the  Governing  Body  of  the  College  • 
the  system  of  the  appointment  of  Professors 
by  the  Crown  diould  not,  however,  bo  inter- 
fered Willi ; (5)  desirability  of  co-ordinating 

tlm  work  of  the  Belfast  Technical  Institute 
and  Queens  College ; Mr.  Gill ’a  evidence  on 
the  subject ; mid.wirabihly  of  requiring  Belfast 
students  to  go  to  the  Dublin  «, liege  of  Science 
for  the  highest  form  of  Technical  Education- 
advisability  of  making  Belfast  the  centre  for 
the  North  of  Ireland,  and  Dublin  for  the 
boutli;  desirability  of  tlm  co-ordination  of 
lrimary,  Secondary  and  Higher  Education, 
and  the  establishment  of  n.  system  of  bursaries 
enabling  poor  students  to  proceed  from 
Primary  Schools  upwards  to  the  University  • 
(6)  increased  equipment  required  for  the  Col- 
lege  (a)  additional  Chairs  and  Lectureships 
desirable  ; cases  of  subjects  at  present  com- 
mitted to  one  CTmir,  which  should  be  assigned 
to  amaruitc  CSiairs,  e.„.,  English  Literature 
and  History  ; all  Modern  Languages  ; necessity 
for  providing  for  teaching  of  Spanish  if  Facul- 
ty of  Commerce  is  established,  and  for  provid- 
ing certain  new  Chairs  and  Lectureships ; 
Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy  at  pre^- 
sent  muted  under  one  Chair  ; other  like  in- 
stances ; a Chair  of  Music  required  in  the 
College,  7422  (p.  6);  question  of  the  desira- 
bility of  having  a Faculty  of  Scientific  Agri- 
culture for  the  pin-pose  of  training  teachers ; a 
Ulmir  of  Astronomy  would  be  a valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  present  equipment  of  the  College  ; 
efforts  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  an 
Observatory ; provision  for  Architecture;  (5) 
Assistants  and  Demonstrators  required,  these 
'have  at  present  to  be  provided  by  Professors  in 
some  cases,  who  have  to  pay  for  them  out  of 
then;  own  emoluments;  (e)  importance  of 
making  provision  for  Research  work  ; at  pre- 
sent no  provision  for  such  work  in  the  College  ; 
the  suggested  improvement  of  the  general 
equipment  of  the  College  would  somewhat 
remedy  this,  but  Fellowships  or  Studentships 
for  Research  should  also  be  founded,  the 
holders  of  which  could  act  as  Assistants  and 
Demonstrators.  By  reserving  a certain  pro- 
portion of  these  prizes  to  the  Ancient  Classics 
the  danger  of  having  these  subjects  pushed  in 
the  background  in  favour  of  “ modem  ” subjects 
which  “pay”  better,  would  to  some  degree  be 
met ; every  Department  in  the  College  should 
have  its  Research  School  ; this  especially 
needed  in  Belfast,  as  compared  with  Dublin, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  any  other  body- 
devoted  to  this  work  ; (d)  the  value  of  the  Col-  ■ 
lege  Scholarships  should  bo  augmented ; 
reasons — the  comparative  value  of  the  Scholar- 
ships less  now  than  in  former  years  ; the 
actual  money  value  less  than  that  of  Soholar- 
■P®  ln  *-he  Royal  University  or  Cambridge ; 
utility  of  these  Scholarships  in  the  ease  of  poor 
students ; need  of  increasing  them  in  view  of 
the  effect  of  the  Carnegie  grant  to  Scottish 
Universities  in  drawing  students  from  the 
North  of  Ireland  to  Scotland ; (e)  necessity  of 
augmenting  the  endowments  of  the  Chairs  and 
offices  of  the  College ; (f)  funds  available  for 
maintenance  and  working  expenses  of  the 
College  inadequate ; (q)  urgent  need  of  better 
provision  for  the  College  Library ; Dublin  is 
provided  with  _ a State-endowed  National 
Library  and  with  Trinity  College  Library ; 
Beiast  has  nothing  of  the  kind  ; ( h ) additional 
buildings  required  for  the  College  Biological 
Laboratory,  Chemistry  Laboratory,  buildings 
for  teaching  of  Physiology  and  Pathology, 

1 hannac: ological  and  Pharmaceutical  Labora- 
tory, additional  (Leot-ure  Rooms ; (7)  a Hall  of 
Residence  for  students  should  undoubtedly  be 
established ; quotation,  from  speech  of  Lord 
Dufferin  exemplifying  the  utility  of  such  an 
institution  ; the  cost  of  living  in  the  Hall  of 
Residence  should  be  low,  and  commons  should 
be  free  to  scholars  ; the  case  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a Hall  of  Residence  for  women  stu- 
dents has  even  a stronger  claim  for  support ; 
history  of  the  education  of  women  in  Queen’s 
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Hamilton , Rev.  Thomas,  m.a.,  d.d.,  ll.d.— continued. 

College,  Belfast ; memorial  on  the  subject  laid 
before  College  Oouncil  in  1682;  ladies 
admitted  to  classes  in  Latin,  Greek,  Mathe- 
matics and  Experimental  Physics ; ladies 
admitted  to  Medical  Classes  in  1889  • the 
Charter  altered  by  Queen’s  Letter  in  1095,  so 
as  to  admit  women  to  Scholarships  and 
Studentships  ; women  thus  placed  in  the  same 
position  as  men  as  regards  privileges,  etc.  • 
need  for  the  further  development  of  the  higher 
education  of  women;  desirability  of  giving 
women  all  the  advantages  conferred  on  men 
students : —instruction  in  recognised  Univer- 
sity Colleges  by  recognised  University  Profes- 
sors, real  academic  training  and  life,  use  of 
Libraries,  Laboratories,  and  Museums  &c  ; 
successful  working  of  this  system  in  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,,  7422  (p.  8).  If  in  the  reformed 
Hoyal  University,  Degrees  are  restricted  to 
students  who  'have  attended  lectures  at  a 
recognised  University  College,  such  restriction 
should  also  apply  to  women ; advisability  of 

■ establishing  a Hall  of  Residence  on  the  lines 

of  Newnham  or  Girton  in  connection  with  the 
Queen’s  College,  with  the  advantage  over  the 
English  Colleges  that  all  University  Degrees 
and  Lectures  would  be  open  to  women  ; Miss 
Lane  J oynt  on  the  education  of  women ; 

. passing  examinations  not  education  ; (i)  neces- 

sity of  establishing  a Faculty  of  Commerce  in 
the  College.  The  scheme  which  will  be  laid 
before  the  Commission  has,  in  general, 
received  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  the 
College  ; £1,000  subscribed  by  Mr.  M’Connell 
for  commercial  teaching ; (j)  desirability  of 
arranging  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the 

' College  ; possibility  of  establishing  a Chair  of 

Pedagogy  ; assistance  given  by  the  College  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  training 
Secondary  Teachers ; (k)  injustice  of  not  allot- 
ting stipends  to  the  Deans  of  Residences  of  the 
College.  Witness’s  suggestions  have  been 
based  on  the  principle  that  the  College  is 
cajmible  and  ought  to  be  made  a great  College, 
equal  to  any  other  in  the  world.  For  effecting 
this  it  is  necessary  that  the- College  should  be 
given  the  means  to  carry  -out  the  reforms 
indicated,  7422  (p.  9)  Witness  has  omitted  to 
make  any  statement  as  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Engineering  Department  of  the  College, 
as  this  will  be  dealt  with  by  Professors  Letts 
and  FitzGerald,  7423  (p.  9).  The  reformed 
Royal  University  would  be  a teaching  body 
inasmuch  as  the  affiliated  Colleges  would 
teach,  and  (Hie  Professors  of  the  Colleges  would 
lie  Professors  of  the  University,  7424  (p.  9). 
The  College  should  be  a University  in  every- 
thing except  in  name,  742S  (p.  9).  Cardinal 
Cullen’s  action  when  appointed  a Visitor  of 
the  College,  7426-27  (p.  10). 

Harrington,  Stanley,  Esq.,  b.a.,  j.p.,  Commissioner  of 
National  Education  in  Ireland.  (Index  io  his 
Evidence.) 

Witness  appears  not  as  an  educationalist,  but  as 
a commercial  man  deeply  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  8243  (p.  179),  8245-46  (p. 
180).  Necessity  for  the  readjustment  of  Uni- 
versity system  in  Ireland  in  such  a manner  as 
to  be  acceptable  to  the  Catholic  population ; 
the  present  moment  most  favourable  for  deal- 
ing with  the  question,  in  view  of  the  changes 
made  in  the  Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Tech- 
nical Education  systems,  which  will  tend  to  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  University  students ; 
the  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a Catholic 
College  within  the  University  of  Dublin  ob- 
jectionable, because— (1)  it  is  outside  the  terms 
of  reference  to  the  Commission  ; (2)  it  is  a sel- 
fish attempt  to  centralise  University  Educa- 
tion in  Dublin ; injury  done  to  Cork  by  the 
system  of  centralisation  in  Dublin ; claim  of 
Cork  to  a self-governing  institution  of  its  own  ; 
public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  development  of 
the  College  into  a University ; necessity  of  har- 
monising the  constitution  of  Queen’s  College, 
Cork,  with  the  religious  principles  of  the 
Catholic  people  of  the  South  of  Ireland; 

, failure  of  the  College  under  the  present  sys- 


Harrington,  Stanley,  Esq.,  b.a.,  j.*.— continued. 

tern  8244  (p.  179),  8269-71  (p.  181),  8280-85 
)P-  J8})-  The  governing  body  should  be  mainly 
Catholic  and  mainly  lay,  but  Protestant  stu- 
dents should  not  be  debarred  from  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  the  College  ; the  question  as  to 
whether  Protestants  would  attend  the  College  in 
case  the  constitution  is  altered  in  the  manner 
suggested,  discussed,  8244  (p.  179),  8250-69  (pp. 
180,  181).  Advantages  of  a lcoal  University, 
8244  (p.  179).  The  abolition  of  the  Arts  Faculty 
m Queen’s  College,  Cork,  wc  uld  be  a fatal  mis- 
take ; desirability  of  arranging  for  a course  of 
Commercial  Education  in  the  proposed  Cork 
University  ; views  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  this  matter ; the  large  percentage  of  the 
population  who  are  Catholics  make  it  necessary 
that  the  College  should  be  Catholic  in  tone ; 
advisability  of  establishing  a diploma  in  Agri- 
culture in  the  College  for  students  connected 
with  the  projected  Munster  Agricultural  In- 
stitute ; desirability  of  widening  the  courses  of 
Chemistry  and  Physics  in  the  College  so  as  to 
bring  them  into  touch  with  the  Technical  Edu- 
cation System  of  Cork ; advantages  of  pro- 
viding special^courses  in  the  College  for  Inter- 
mediate and  National  teachers,  and  of  develop- 
ing University  extension  work,  8244  (p.  180). 
Steps  taken  in  Cork  as  regards  the  establish- 
ment, of  an  institute  for  higher  Technical  Edu- 
cation, 8244  (p.  180),  8272-79  (p.  181).  The  estab- 
lishment of  a Roman  Catholic  College  in  Dub- 
lin necessary,  in  addition  to  the  Cork  College, 
8248-50  (p.  180).  Question  of  local  representa- 
tion on  the  governing  bodv  of  the  College, 
8255-58  (p.  180),  8279  (p.  'l81),  8286-89  (p. 
182).  Atmosphere  of  the  College  at  present  is 
not  Catholic,  8290-94  (p.  182). 

Hartley,  Walter  N.,  Esq.,  d.sc.,  f.r.s.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for 
Ireland,  and  Honorary  Fellow  of  King's  Col- 
lege, London.  (Index  to  his  Evidence.) 

Foundation  of  the  College  of  Science  by  Parlia- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  views  of  a Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  a 
recommendation  of  a Commission  appointed  by 
the  Lords  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  ; 
it  has  been  maintained  by  an  annual  Parlia- 
mentary grant ; extracts  from  the  Report  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  in  1867,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  foundation  of  the  College,  8779a  (p. 
245),  8780  (p.  248).  Extracts  showing  that  the 
College  has  carried  out  the  recommendations  of 
Lord  Itosse’s  Commission,  8779a  (pp.  245,  246). 
Report  of  the  Committee  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education, 
8779a  (pp.  246,  247).  The  College  intended  to 
teach  the  principles  of  those  branches  of 
Science  which  may  be  applied  to  the  Industrial 
Aits,  and  not  so  much  the  actual  applications  of 
Science  to  the  Aits  ; illustration  of  the  differ- 
ence between  technical  instruction  and  techno- 
logy ; the  proposals  to  modify  the  College  so 
as  to  make  it  little  better  than  a technical 
school,  to  be  deprecated,  8779a  (p.  248), 
8780-81  (p.  248),  '8798-801  (p.  249).  Un- 
satisfactory condition  of  the  teaching  of 
Chemistry,  except  in  its  elementary  phases,  in 
Technical  Schools  in  Scotland  and  England, 
8779a  (pp.  247,  248).  Advisability  of  the  Col- 
lege forming  part  of  any  University  system  of 
education  that  may  be  established,  but  it  should 
preserve  its  diploma  as  a scientific  test ; recogni- 
tion of,  at  present  by  'Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Universities,  8782  (p.  248),  8793-95  (p.  249). 
Desirability  of  increased  endowments,  and  fur- 
ther buildings  and  equipment  for  ; inadequacy 
of  the  present  grant,  8784-90  (p.  248).  Attend- 
ance of  students  satisfactory,  8790  (p.  248). 
The  absence  of  a proper  system  of  education 
leading  up  to  the  College  a hindrance  to  the 
College,  8791  (p.  249).  Opposition  m Ireland 
to  the  teaching  of  Science^  another  difficulty, 
8791-92  (p.  249).  Want  of  provision  for  re- 
search work  in  the  College,  8792  (p.  248). 
'Council  of  the  College,  8785-86  (p.  248),  8796- 
97  (p.  249). 
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Hartog,  Marcus,  Esq.,  m.a.,  d.sc„  Professor  of 
Natural  History,  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 
(Index  to  his  Evidence.) 

Attacks  made  on  the  Arts  side  of  the  Crllege. 
Tables  published  to  show  that  there  is  not 
money  value  in  the  work  done,  misleading ; at- 
tacks on  the  Royal  University  as  not  being  a 
true  University ; the  question  of  residence  of 
little  importance  as  compared  with  the  training 
derived  from  association  with  fellow-students 
and  teachers ; the  Royal  University,  on  ac- 
count of  its  requiring  Fellows  to  teach,  is  more 
ui  touch  with  the  teaching  bodies  than  the  Lon- 
University  was  before  its  reorganisation  ; 
the  Boards  of  Studies  have  much  influence  in 
the  way  of  recommendations  to  the  Standing 
Committee  ; instances  of  this ; as  regards  the 
Arts  Faculty  in  Queen’s  College,  Cork:  — 
extreme  value  to  an  educational  body 
of  having  Professors  of  the  litterce  hu- 
man! ores  in  it;  the  abolition  of  the  Faculty 
would  lower  the  public  estimation  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  littercn  humaniores  ; important 
University  extension  work  done  by  the  Arts 
Professors,  8153  (p.  164),  8156-57  (p.  166).  Dis- 
tmguished  men  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
Ar  s Faculty,  8153  (p.  164).  High  standard  of 
Arts  training  required  by  the  Royal  University 
in  connection  with  its  Medical  examinations ; 
large  number  of  Medical  students  who  "take  a 
graduation  course,  as  compared  with  those  who 
content  themselves  with  licentiate-ships : the 
classes  from  which  students  are  drawn  require 
that  bread  ” studies  should  be  the  chief  at- 
traction to  the  College  ; another  reason  for  the 
small  number  of  Arts  students  is  that  the 

scholastic  profession  gives  little  opening  to 
Catholic  students,  and  Protestant  students  pre- 
fer to  go  to  Trinity  College  or  Cambridge ; 
failure  of  Arts  Faculty  not  due  to  inefficient 
teaching  ; material  in  Cork  for  an  Arts  Faculty  • 
suggested  modi  head:  ions  in  the  College  to 
make  the  Arts  Faculty  a success,  8153 
(p.  165)  8156-61  (p.  166).  List  of  dis- 
tinguished students  of  the  College,  and 
the  scientific  researches  carried  out  by  them  • 
mineralogies!  teaching  j provision  for  in 

Natural  S-0-11.*8®’  iCork ' tecluirements  of’  the 
Natural  History  departments  as  regards  space 

wESK  and  funds-W  inadequacy  of  tlm 
t ni  w “^fnwdation ; refusal  of  the 
Boaid  of  Works  to  carry  out  some  necessary  im- 
provements,  8153  fo.  16S),  8162-65  (p.  . 

0nly  ass?;stant  811  untrained  porter ; 
continuous  research  and  attendance  at  O>mraitl 
rT'f'xr*0'’  made  impossible  to  the  Professor 
g.)  No  increase  in  the  Parliamentary  grant  ab 

feachtc  oft  tlme  i*  Was  fixed  the  tactical 
teaching  of  Science  m every  branch  which  is 
now  imperative,  was  non-existent ; ridiculously 
1 piOWan0e  ff  Puroha*»  of  'hooks,  8153  (p 
4-vGnru  ment  contro1  of  ‘he  College  hain- 
TCrs  the  College  and  makes  it  unpopular ; de- 
jLxile  aPP0lntment  of  Lecturers,  8153,  8166 
of ' Ynsatlsfactory  attitude  of  tlie  Board 

° a“  “ regards  unprovements,  8153  (n 
166).  Appointment  of  Regius  Professors  need 
br  the6' tn  l b%Rmalde  by  *•  S.  but 

»epate ; the  method  of  drawn  an- 
pomtaaent  invidious,  8153-55  (p.  166)  sS 

*5 T?i£1S.”fthe  ““S?**”*  of  ColljL 

University  on  the  nrtdeffihe'noSSSl  ton" 

uSve?,ity“  sti-61  Work  T“d7‘ 

t>mFn(Tw)  N1°"'  S’*0'5'  “ *»  Mw? 

Harvey,  Rev.  Ralph  xi  * -d  . . , 

_S*od,  Cork.  SfflLST" 

'8352-53  T%°‘  fZ&S*  « ^and 

o?  thlVn^rf ^kooi,"  *f  £ ‘ 


Habvky,  Rev.  Ralph,  m.a. — continual. 

Universities  accepting  the  Middle 
examnmtrnn  of  the  Intermediate  EduS 
tmn  Board  as  an  entrance  exam 
■ <m»  University  being  at  liberty  to  dedde  mb’ 
own  subject,  and  fin  it,  own  minimum  Sa 
dant ; ndvisabrlity  of  making  Queen’s  Cell. 
Cork,  a constituent  College  ot  a 
8351  (p.  190).  Undesirability  of  aSS 
the  Royal  University  ; the  mean,  of  obtailS 
degrees  bv  ennminatio.is  advantageous  as  3 
oentivu  to  study;  the  University  of  whirh  tf 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,  might  be  ‘ 

College  should  Ik*  a University  on  the  lines  of  the 
Queen  s University  ; a College  in  Dublin  .-on 
strtuted  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  might  be  established  ; Queen’s 
College,  Cork,  should  bo  preserved  on  an  unde- 
nominational basis,  so. as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  education  of  Protestants  in  the  South  of 
Ireland,  8351  (p.  191)).  Question  of  the  effect 
of  the  governing  body  of  Queen’s ’College  Cork 
being  predominantly  Roman  Catholic,  on  the 
^te(p  ai91)0f  1 rotesta,lts  at  the  College,  8354- 

Haslett^Sir  J ames,  m. p. , Belfast.  (Index  to  his  Evi- 

Pe_i'  7581,  (P;  6°);  unification  of  all  the 
systems  of  education  desirable,  with  a view  to 
one  working  into  the  other;  this  especially 
necessary  in  view  of  the  development  of  Tech- 
j “rir  »S«  a‘  Which  boy.  from 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  are  re- 
JKJ,  t«weftCr  businf.ss  i,  b°ys  unfortunately 
drafted  off  for  apprenticeships  at  an  age  when 
probably  higher  education  would  be  most  use- 
inl  totliem;  ] largo  amount  of  money  devoted 
to  Technical  Education  in  Belfast;  £100,000 
tor  Technology  alone;  desirability  of  having 
Technology  in  the  Technical  Schools  in 
thorough  harmony  with  Collegiate  training: 
the  question  of  one  taking  the  place  of  the 
ik  would  not  be  desir- 
Sr*  t]}°  body  of  students  in  Tech- 
nical Schools  should  proceed  to  the  University 
but  opportumty  of  doing  so  should  be  given  to  a 
considerable  number ; the  introduction  of  Pure 
Science  teaching  into  Technical  Schools  of  doubt- 
ful  expediency ; the  teaching  of  the  Technical 
school  as  compared  witli  that  of  the  Univer- 
diwirnbility  of  preserving  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity ; this  does  not  mean  that  it  should  not 
bu0adfm!d  in  lta  afil)ecfc : the  halo  of  a Uni- 
ytrsity  depends  to  some  extent  on  its  age  and 
the  sentiment  there  is  about  it,  and  the  destruc- 
such  an  institution  not  desirable ; the 
machinery  of  tlie  University  might  be  popu- 
lansed,  and  the  Colleges  improved,  especially 
Queen  s College,  Belfast ; the  latter  institution 
“f  o Starv'-.1 ! IK’CCSRity  of  such  a College 
being  fully  equipped  in  tlie  highest  - degiee, 
both  as  regards  instruments  and  teachers ; the 
® c?n.tro  °.f  the  College  militates  against 
its  receiving  private  benefactions  ; a xepresen- 
Vi tllG  government  of  tlte  College 
wuld  be  desirable,  7582  (p.  50),  7583-89  (p.  51). 
Witness  deprecates  any  effort  to  institute  a Uni- 
S “ Belfast;  education  should  be  free 
irom  bigoti-y  and  sectarianism  ; witness’s  own  ex- 
penence  m his  education  supports  him  in  this  ; 
»ess  deprecates  the  establishment  of  any 
which  would  divide  the 
wfc  uu-!tllIJ-moro  t]ian  they  are  ^ present ; ad- 
Ih,^ity  of  estabHshing  a system  by  which  the 
eouiriTwl  ^ Technical  Schools  properly 
equipped  and  with  proper  teachers,  should  be 
'911  receiving  a certificate  from  the 
senool,  to  be  exempted  from  some  of  the  exami- 
W^en  .entering  the  University,  7582 
' rvii  Byirtion  of  the  training  of  Queen’s 
fast’,  i”ight  be  devolved  on  the  Tech- 
Schools’  whl?h  would  not  be  schools  in  the 
ar7  sense;  desirability  of' having  exami- 
nations conducted  locally,  with  the  supervision 
of  the  central  body  ; the  ultimate  examination 
not  an  absolute  test  of  the  ability  of  A student ; 

' sboi>ld  count  towards  prizes,  in  addi- 

tion  to  the  examination  ; desirability  of  estab- 
i8hmg  a system  of  prizes  and  Scholarships  to 
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enable  poor  students  to  pursue'their  studies  and 
, reach  a high  standard ; necessity  of  providing 
for  instruction  m languages,,  e.g.,  French  anl 

With  industrial  migra- 
tion, 7582  (p.  51).  The  question  of  co-ordina- 
tion between  Queen’s  College,  Belfast  and  th« 
Technical  Institute,  7590-93  (p.  52).  InadviS. 
bility  of  transferring  Belfast  students  to  the 

ToSiC1C;llC?’-p))Ubl1"’  for  the  oompktion 
of  their  Technical  Education  ; full  local  facili- 
ties should  .be  afforded.  7593-95  (p.  52)., 

Hayden,  Miss,  m.a  Ex- Junior  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland.  (.Index  to  her  Evidence.) 
University  distinctions  gained  by  witness,  9679- 
84  (p.  357).  The  system  by  which  women  are 

debarred^  from  holding  “ Senior  ” Fellowships 
m the  Royal  University  is  objectionable  and 
unfair,  and  should  be  abolished;  experience  of 
witness  in  connection  with  her  application  for 
a Senior  Fellowship,  9684-87  (p.  357)  Evi- 
dence of  witness  as  representative  of  St.  Mary’s 
University  Coliege;  advisability  of  affording 
full  facilities  for  the  higher  education  of 
women  generally,  9688  (p.  357).  Degrees  of  the 
Royal  University  not  ranked  equally  with  those 
of  other  Universities,  on  account  of  its  posi- 
tion as  an  examining  University ; its  women 
graduates  accordingly  placed  at  a disadvantage 
in  obtaining  high  appointments ; advisability 
in  any  new  University  or  College  of  having  all 
lectures,  laboratories,  &c.,  open  to  women 
equally  and  under  the  same  conditions  under 
Which  they  are  open  to  men  ; reasons— (1)  a 
women's  College  would  not  be  endowed  equally 
with  a men’s  College,  and  accordingly  could 
not  be  as  efficient ; (2)  the  suggestion  that  Uni- 
versity Fellows  should  lecture  at  women’s  Col- 
leges has  proved  a failure  where  tried  ; (3)  the 
cost  of  a women’s  College  woulld  not  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  educational  results  ; (4)  the  train- 
ing at  such  a College  would  not  be  considered 
by  the  public  as  equal  to  that  obtained  in  the 
general  College  ; the  co-education  desired  means 
merely  the*  touching  of  men  and  women  stu- 
dents together ; success  of  bills  system  in  the 
• United  States  and  Cambridge,  and  wherever 
tried  ; need  of  endowment  for  residential  hall 
for  women ; question  of  affording  an  indirect 
endowment  by  means  of  Fellowships  for  tuto- 
rial purposes,  9688  (p.  358),  9606-709  (p.  359). 
Claim  of  St.  Mary's  College  to  obtain  such  an 
endowment ; work  done  'by,  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women  ; successes  gained  by  students 
of,  as  compared  with  other  Colleges,  9688-89  (p. 

358)  . Disadvantages,  e.g. , the  combining  of  Uni- 
versity and  Secondary  Education  in  the  one. 
building,  arising  from  the  present  financial 
position,  9688  (p.  358),  9693-95  (p.  359). 
Suitability  of  the  site  of  the  College  for  resi- 
dential purposes,  9690-92  (p.  358).  Provision 
of  Bursaries  for  women  students,  9702-6  (p. 

359) .  The  system  of  giving  degrees  by  exami- 
nation merely,  objectionable,  9748-9  (p.  359). 

Henderson,  Sir  James,  a.m.,  t.c.d.,  d.l.,  j.p.,  Chair- 
man of  tile  Library  and  Technical  Instruction 
Committee,  of  the  County  Borough  of  Belfast. 
(Index  to  his  Evidence.) 

Constitution  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Com- 
mittee of  Belfast ; the  existence  of  the  present 
scheme  due  to  the  passing  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Technical.  Instruction  Act  of 
1399 ; progress  made  with  technical  in- 
struction since  the  passing  of  this  Act ; 
previous  provisions  for  technical  instruc- 
tion ; the  Belfast  Municipal  Technical  Insti- 
• tute ; Mr.  F.  C.  Forth  selected  as  Principal  ; 
difficulty  arising  from  having  no  central  place 
for  carrying  on  the  work ; the  building  of  the 
- ■ Technical  Institute ; funds  devoted  to  this  pur- 

pose, £81,000;  this  institution  intended  to  be 
complete  in  itself  and  to  afford  Technical  Edu- 
cation up  to  the  highest  point,  7649  (p.  90). 
This  does  not  mean  that  a student  should  not 
go  to  a University  to  finish  his  education  if  he 
; wished  to  take  a degree,  7640  (pp.  .90  end  91). 

, Higher  classes  in  the  Technical  Institute  might 
he  allowed  to  count  in  the  .University,  and 
, vice  versa , students  from  the  University  should 
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be  given  every  facility  for  study  in  the  Tech- 
nical Institute,  7649  (p.  91).  Resolution  of  the 
corporate  body  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast  in 
thls  connection,  7674-78  (p.  92).  As  the  Technical 
Institute  should  not  be  taken  as  the  corollary  of 
the  University,  but  should  stand  by  itself,  wit- 
ness thinks  it  better  neft  to  consider  any  exist- 
ing -College,  e.g.,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  when 
dealing  with  the  matter  ; desirability  of  having 
* dePa,rfcment  in  the  Technical  Institute, 
7650  (p.  91),  7684-89  (p.  93).  Number  of  day 
students  would  be  about  300 ; the  question  of 
interference  with  the  work  of  Secondary 
schools  ; all  overlapping  should  be  avoided,  7650 
7679-83  (p.  92).  Continuation  Schools 
JJ® r®  • PnmaiT  Schools  required  ; action  of 
the  National  Education  Board  as  regards  pro- 
ving such  schools,  7650  (p.  91)  7690-94  (p. 
93)  Mr.  Gill’s  and  Mr.  Blair’s  evidence ; the 
College  of  Science,  in  Dublin,  should  be  main- 
tained if  the  standard  of  Technical  Education 
can  be  kept  high  enough,  and  Belfast  students 
might  complete  their  studies  there,  but  the  Bel- 
fast Institute  should  be  in  a position  to  give  the 
final  educational  touches  to  the  future  masters 
and  employers  of  labour  for  all  Ulster ; Mr. 
Yoxall  s opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  con- 
tinuation schools  ; necessity  of  laying  a good 
foundation  for  the  superstructure  of  Technical 
Education  ; rate  of  Id.  struck  in  Belfast  under 
the  1899  Act,  yielding  £4,500  per  annum  ; pos- 
? similar  rate  under  the 
1889  Act,  7650  (p.  91).  The  general  question  : 
desirability  of  the  final  settlement  of,  7651 
(P1  ®I)i  7660-73  (p.  92).  The  impossibility  of 
coming  to  any  logical  conclusion  on  the  general 
question  without  having  Trinity  College  in- 
cluded in  the  'Reference  to  the  Commission ; 
necessity  of  removing  the  destroying  element  of 
sectarianism  from  education  if  any  improve- 
to  be  made,  7651  (p.  91),  7652-59, 
7660-73  (pp.  91,  92).  Witness’s  own  educa- 
tional experience  supports  him  in  this  view  ; 
one  University  would  be  ample  for  Ireland ; 
the  nationalisation  of  Dublin  University  the 
best  solution,  7651  (p.  90),  7660-73  (p.  92). 

History  : 

Advisability  of  establishing  a separate  Professor- 
ship of,  or  Lecturership  in,  in  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast — Professor  Boas,  7482  (pp.  24  25). 

Teaching  of,  in  the  proposed  College  for  Roman 
Catholics — His  Honor  Judge  Shaw,  9824 
(p.  378). 

Question  of  dual  Chairs  of—  Dr.  A . Anderson,  7847 
• (p.  130)  ; Professor  Kinkcad,  7955  (p.  141) ; 
Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassctt,  8120  (p  163)  • 
Hr.  Pearson,  8207  (p.  174). 

Hogan,  Rev.  J.  F.,  d.d.,  Professor  of  Modem  Lan- 
guages anld  Literature,  St.  Patrick’s  College, 
Maynooth.  (Index  to  his  Evidence.) 

Witness  has  been  Professor  in  Maynooth  College 
for  fifteen  years,  and  was  educated  in  France, 
and  has  attended  certain  German  Universities 
8568-70  (p.  211).  Reports  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Representatives  in  foreign  countries ; these 
reports  mainly  accurate,  although  some  of 
them  are  inaccurate  in  details ; witness’s, 
object  is  to  supplement  some  of  the  more 
important  reports  which  are  neither  sufficiently 
explicit  nor  sufficiently  full.  Nature  of  the 
claim  made  by  Irish  Catholics  as  regards  Uni- 
versity Education ; misrepresentation  of,  by 
Mr.  Lecky;  no  country  in  the  world  outside. 
England  offers  to  Catholics,  as  a satisfactory 
place  of.  University  Education,  such  institu- 
tions as  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  or  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  8571  (p.  211),  8595  (p.  223)  ; Uni- 
versities in  Germany,  educational  needs  of  the 
different  religious  denominations  provided  for, 

— (1)  _ Prussia: — Declaration  made  in  the 
Prussian  Diet' by  Dr.  Von  Raumer  as  to  the 
. , diyision  of  Universities  according  to  religious 
denominations,  8571  (p.  211) ; Royal  Decree 
of  1867  enabling  Konigsberg  University  (a 
Protestant  University)  to  secure  the  services  of 
Catholic  Professors  in  exceptional  cases,  but 
requiring  the  maintenance  at  the  same  time 
of  the  Evangelical  character  of  the  University  ; 
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Catholic  Professors  in  Berlin  University  ; the 
Decree  extended  to  Halle  and  to  other  Pro- 
testant Universities ; on  the  other  hand  the 
Catholic  character  of  Munster  and  Braunsberg 
Universities  maintained,  8571  (p.  212), 

8596-610  (p.  223)  ; special  provision  made  in 
Bonn  and  'Breslau  Universities  for  Catholics ; 
a Chair  of  History  for  Catholics  established 
in  the  Strasburg  University ; speech  of  Herr 
Von  Holier  in  the  German  Reichstag,  setting 
forth  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
establish  the  same  “paritat”  or  “equality” 
system  in  Strasburg,  not  only  to  estab- 
lish certain  Chairs  in  secular  subjects 
which  must  be  given  to  Catholics,  but 
also  to  introduce  into  it  a Faculty  of  Catholic 
Theology  ; reasons  for  this ; Germany  has  not 
felt  justified  in  changing  the  prevailing  de- 
nominations] character  of  the  oM  Universities 
that  are  Protestant  in  statutes  and  traditions  ; 
instance— the  University  of  Gottengen ; the 
broad  lines  of  religious  distinction  recog- 
nised in  the  South  German  States  also ; 
instance — Tubingen,  Erlangen,  Wurzburg, 

Heidelberg ; the  distinctive  mark  of  the 
prevailing  denominational  tone  is  generally  the 
University  Church  or  Chapel ; the  fact"  that 
all  the  Professors  of  German  Universities  are 
State  officials,  and  that  the  Universities  have 
been  brought  more  under  the  control  of  the 
State  does  not  mean  that  the  State  has  broken 
up  institutions  founded  on  solemn  agreements 
or  ignored  the  past  traditions  and  statutes  of 
the  institutions  ; statement  of  Dr.  Lessen , of 
Konigsberg  University,  supporting  this,  8570 
(n.  212) ; improvement  of  the  position  of 
Catholics  since  1873 ; their  position  in  Munster 
and  Braunsberg  maintained,  and  their  position 
at  Bonn  and  Breslau,  and  other  places  where 
they  have  the  Catholic  Faculty,  strengthened  ; 
considerable  number  of  Catholic  Professors 
who  have  been  appointed  ; comparison  between 
the  number  of  Catholic  Professors  in  Protes- 
tant Universities  of  Germany  and  the  number 
in  Trinity  College.  Further,  the  Lyceums, 
Gymnasiums  and  Primary  Schools  are  under 
denominational  management,  and  Catholics 
are  fairly  well  represented  in  'the  High 
Schools.  Austria: — Lines  of  religious  dis- 

tinction also  recognised  in  that  country ; a 
Catholic  Faculty  in  nearly  all  the  Universities ; 
the  movement  for  a purely  Catholic  Univer- 
sity ; two  different  demands— (1)  for  a Uni- 
versity, such  as  Munster  or  Braunsberg,  with 
all  the  Faculties ; (2)  for  a purely  Catholic 
University  without  State  endowment;  Dr. 
Winclthorst  in  support  of  the  movement ; the 
grievance  of  German  Catholics  not  so  severe 
as  that  of  Irish  Catholics  in  view  of  the  dif- 
ference in  type  between  the  existing  Universi- 
ties in  both  countries  ; a solemn  agreement 
between  the  Holy  See  and  State  exists  in  Ger- 
many regarding  Universities  ; the  Professors  of 
Theology  and  Dean  have  an  important  in- 
fluence on  the  Senate ; again  a member  of 
the  Theological  Faculty  is  generally  Rector  of 
the  University;  instances,  8570  (p.  213); 
more  favourable  attitude  of  the  rulers  and 
Government  towards  Catholics,  and  the  poli- 
tical influence  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  owing  to 
their  admission  to  Legislative  Assemblies 
make  the  State  Universities  in  Germany 
more  acceptable  to  Catholics  than  similar 
Universities  would  be  in  Ireland ; difference 
between  the  system  of  German  Universities 
and  that  of  Irish  Universities,  also  the 
large  number  and  variety  of  German  Uni- 
versities make  it  possible  for  Catholic  parents 
to  choose  out  a suitable  University  for  their 
sons.  Difference  in  the  social  life  of  the  Uni- 
versities in  Germany  and  Ireland  most  re- 
markable; Catholic  “Vereins”  and  Insti- 
tutes in  connection  with  the  State  Universities 
in  Germany  make  them  acceptable  to  Catho- 
lics ; nature  of  these  Institutes ; different 
position  of  the  Government  in  Ireland  as  re- 
gards Catholics  from  that  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  Governments  makes  it  necessary  in 
Ireland  to  have  a stronger  representation  of 
Catholic  authorities  in  the  University,  8571  (p 
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214)  8524-95  (p.  223)  ; question  of  application 
of  the  German  principles  to  Irish  University 
8611-28  (i>.  223) ; freedom  of  toechiog  £ 
man  Universities;  absence  of  friction  between 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  and  Professors- 
some  troubles  in  the  Theological  Faculties1 
instances,  6570  (p.  214) ; freedom  of  inquiry 
of  Catholic  scholars  and  scientists ; discussion 
in  connection  with  blio  appointment  of  Dr 
apulm  enlightening  on  this  point;  manifesto 
of  Professor  Mommsen  against  talcing  into  ac- 
count considerations  of  religion  in  the  ap- 
pomtment  of  Professors ; answer  given  to  it 
by  Baron  Hurtling,  Dr.  Grauert,  Dr.  Kaunew- 
gieser,  Dr.  Rnde-  the  liberty  given  to  Catho- 
lics in  scientific  investigations,  and  tho  hypo- 
thesis that  scientific  investigation  should  be 
entered  on  without  any  preconceived  ideas 
and  that  the  system  of  dononiinationalism 
is  unsuited  to  the  University,  dealt  with 
8570  (p.  215).  Switzerland: — 'Even  the  ordi- 
nary  State  Universities  of,  not  as  objec- 
tionable to  Catholics  as  Trinity  College; 
a University  established  at  Freiburg  for 
Catholics  ; nature  of  this  University  ; the  dis- 
pute- with  reference  to  the  German  Professors  • 
effort  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  ques- 
tion of  freedom  of  teaching  was  involved- 
details  of  the  dispute  showing  that  this  was 
not  tho  case.  France : — 'Antagonism  between 
the  Church  and  tho  University  in ; in  spite  of 
drawbacks  Catholics  can  avail  themselves  of 
the  University  to  a large  extent;  defective 
teaching  supplemented  by  Catholic  “Insti- 
tutes” erected  in  connection  with  the  State 
University  ; constitution  and  character  of  these 
Institutes,  8570  (p.  216);  atheistic  teachers 
in  the  Ecule  de  Medecine  ; small  attendance  of 
pupils  at  their  lectures ; provision  for 
Catholics  as  regards  tho  Faculties  of  Letters 
and  Science ; all  the  special  schools  for  higher 
studies  in  Paris  open  to  Catholics ; provision 
for  .’Catholics  as  regards  the  Department  of 
I hilosophy ; possibility  of  reaction  against 
present  extreme  opinions  in  Philosophy  in 
France  ; the  philosophical  work  of  French  and 
Irish  schools  compared  in  this  respect  ; 
position  of  -OathoHes  as  Professors  in  the  Paris 
University,  8570  (p.  217) ; Faculties  of  Tlieo- 
Jogy  in  the  Paris  University  only  suspended, 
and  not  abolished ; attendance  of  Catholic 
ecclesiastical  and  lay  students  at  the  State 
Universities ; the  connections  of  the  State 
University  with  the  Church ; a Dominican 
priest  selected  to  publish  the  “ diartularium ” 
^ University ; in  the  demolition  of  the 
buildings  of  tho  old  University  the  chapel  was 
retained  $ attendance  of  largo  numbers  of  stu- 
dents at  the  religious  observances  provided 
by  direction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris ; 
success  of  a club  erected  by  the  AbM 
Fonsagrives  for  Catholic  students ; Catholic 
Institutes ; students  nob  prohibited  from  going 
to  the  State  Universities  provided  that  they 
avoid  teachers  who  are  notoriously  'dangerous 
from  the  Catholic  point  of  view ; the  Bishops 
have  no  control  over  the  State  Universities, 
but  neither  would  they  in  the  proposed  Irish 
University,  except  as  regards  faith  and 
morals ; the  same  necessity  for  precau- 
tion does  not  exist  in  a country  where 
the  Church  is  established  and  endowed, 
mid  is  in  official  connection  with  the 
Holy  See,  and  where  the  tone  of  society  is 
Catholic  in  so_  far  as  it  is  religious  at  all ; the 
present  situation  in  France  not  an  ideal  one, 
but  there  is  no  similarity  between  the  pro- 
vision for  Catholics  in  France  and  that  offered 
te  them  in  Ireland  as  regards  University 
Education ; objections  of  Catholics  to  Trinity 
College ; anti-Catholic  tone  of  its  govern- 
ment evidenced  in  the  writings  of  its 
Professors,  8571  (p.  218),  8576-93  (p.  222), 
8644-45  (p.  224),  8657-62  (p.  225) ; comparison 
between  Ireland  and  foreign'  countries  as  re- 
gards the  endowment  of  religion,  8570  (p.  . 
218) ; the  Catholic  religion,  although  that  of 
the  vast  majority,  'has  no  State  endowment, 
while  the  Protestant  'Church  when  disestab- 
lished received  a large  endowment  of 
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£4,056,156  as  compared  with  £565,000  given 
to  Maynooth ; necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing to  adjust  the  scales;  the  claim  of 
Catholics  for  equality  with  Protestants  as 
regards  University  Education;  Dt.  Mahaffy’s 
warning  against  over-production  of  professional 
class,  and  his  reference  to  Greece  in  this  con- 
nection dealt  with ; argument  that  statis- 
tics of  population  must  not  be  regarded 
in  reference  to  the  University  Question 
dealt  with ; quotation  from  Dr.  Lexis’s 
work  on  the  German  Universities  in  this  con- 
nection ; the  need  of  University  Education  for 
Ga (holies  ; neglect  of  the  British  Government 
to  provide  it ; the  establishment  of  a Uni- 
versity for  Catholics  the  best  solution;  char- 
acter of  the  University ; constitution  of  the 
Governing  Board  ; a Protestant  or  mixed  Board 
unsatisfactory  ; necessity  of  providing  means  hy 
which  the  clergy  may  be  enabled  to  obtain 
Degrees  in  the  University,  8570  (p.  219). 
advantages  of  providing  for  the  education  of 
•the  clergy  in  the  interests  of  society,  and 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
often,  charged  with  educational  work  of 
Secondary  Schools,  8570  (pp.  219,  220) ; May- 
noofch  mainly  a Theological  College ; the 
•departments  of  Aits  and  Sciences  deficient 
owing  to  inadequacy  of  the  funds  of  the  Col- 
lege to  provide  for  them  properly;  advantage 
of  affording  to  the  students  the  stimulus  of 
working  for  Degrees  ; question  of  carrying  on 
the  Arts  training  of  ecclesiastical  students  in 
.Dublin  in  the  proposed  new  University ; views 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  to  the  co-edu- 
cation of  lay  and  ecclesiastical  students, 
8570  (p.  220) ; education  of  ecclesiastical 
students  in  seminaries  in  France,  Spain  and 
Italy ; the  decision  in  this  matter  one  for 
fcho  Bishops,  and  would  depend  probably  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  proposed  University 
was  constituted,  8570  (p.  221),  8646-56  (p- 
224) ; number  of  students  at  Maynooth  Col- 
lege ; classes  from  which  they  are  drawn ; 
professional  staff  inadequate  for  the  work 
to  he  done ; no  funds  to  provide  an  increase 
in  the  staff  ; importance  of  providing  proper 
training  for  ecclesiastical  students,  many  of 
whom,  subsequently,  are  placed  in  the  position 
nf  teachers  in  Intermediate  Schools ; question 
of  the  extension  of  lay  teaching  in  Intermedi- 
ate Schools,  8571  (p.  221),  8629-39  (p.  224) ;,  if 
the  Arts  Faculty  of  Maynooth  is  brought  into 
connection  with  the  University  and  outside 
examiners  are  allowed  to  examine  the  May- 
TKxith  students  then  the  Maynooth  Professors 
should  be  allowed  to  have  a share  in  the 
•examination  of  the  other  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity ; the  present  system  of_  examination  m 
the  Royal  University,  by  which  certain  exa- 
miners examine  their  own  students  and  also 
other  students  competing  with  them,  unsatis- 
factory, 8571  (p.  220) ; the  existence  of  two 
teaching  Universities  in  Prague,  8572-75  _ (p- 
222) ; question  of  the  modifications  required 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Queens  Colleges  to 
make  them  acceptable  to  Catholics,  8&1L0B  (P- 
224)  ; teaching  of  Irish,  in  Maynooth  College, 
8640-43  (p.  225). 


Hyde,  Douglas,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  m.r.i.a.,  President  of  the 

Gaelic  League.  ( Index  to  his  Evidence.) 

Witness  has  been  deputed  to  give  evidence 
behalf  of  the  Gaelic  League  as  to  their  idea  of 
the  kind  of  University  which  would  be  required 
in  Ireland  ; the  Gaelic  League  a non-political 
body;  it  might  be  described  as  an  educa- 
tional body  tinged  with  an  ^ntetnal 
strain ; the  comprehensive  character  of, 
its  industrial  side  exemplified,  m 
lishment  of  a school  for  the  produetionof  Dish 
Art  Glass ; its  work  m promoting  InshMnsic 
Literature,  Art,  etc.;  value  of  its  work  m 
raising  the  self-respect  ™dseH-reliance  of 

the  nation  9190  (p.  311),  M5-m  (p.  Mh 

its  object  to  reform  education  upon  native 
and  autochthonous  lines;  work  done  by  it, 


Htdb,  Douglas,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  m.r.i.a. — continued. 

number  of  branches,  over  400  ; real  education 
should  have  its  roots  in  the  hearts  and  feelings 
of  the  people,  and  be  such  as  the  people  will 
naturally  respond  to ; necessity  of  Ireland,  if 
it  is  to  become  a really  cultured  country, 
ceasing  to  imitate ; development  upon  native 
lines  necessary  ; disastrous  effect  of  the  break- 
ing away  from  native  lines  of  development 
evidenced  by  the  loss  of  all  intellectual  and 
artistic  effort  in  Ireland ; futility  of  the  at- 
tempts to  impose  foreign  games  and  music  and 
poetry  in  place  of  what  was  lost ; extraordinary 
success  of  the  Gaelic  League  ; it  has,  in  fact, 
established  a kind  of  University  of  its  own  ; 
tile  Oireachtas ; summer  schools ; examina- 
tions ; certificates  or  Degrees  ; large  number  of 
books  and  pamphlets  published  by  the  Gaelic 
League,  9190  (p.  311) ; financial  position  of ; 
its  support  due  almost  entirely  to  the  contri- 
butions of  the  poor,  9190  (pp.  311,  310) ; 
success  of  tlie  Gaelic  League  due  to  its  appeal 
to  the  national  factor  in  education  ; desirability 
of  any  new  University  being  established  upon 
national  lines ; evidence  given  before  the 
Commission  as  to  the  University  of  Wales 
shows  that  its  success  is  due  to  the  support  of 
Welsh  national  sentiment ; advantages  de- 
rived in  Wales  from  the  study  of  Welsh  litera- 
ture ; similar  advantages  experienced  in  Ire- 
land in  the  development  of  the  'Gaelic  League  ; 
work  of  the  Gaelic  League  in  restoring  the 
national  language,  which  had  been  largely 
wii>ed  out  of  existence  by  the  National  Educa- 
tion System,  9190  (p.  312),  9231-48  (p.  316)  ; 
success  of  the  Gaelic  League  in  influencing  the 
National  Education  and  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Boards  to  restore  the  language  in  those 
schools  Where  the  parents  desired  it ; views  of 
the  Gaelic  League  as  to  the  necessity  of  bring- 
ing any  new  University  which  may  be  estab- 
lished, into  touch  with  the  people,  and  of  se- 
curing that  the  national  factor  and  the  national 
language  shall  be  predominant  in  any  educa- 
tion which  it  shall  give  ; the  intellectual  na- 
tionalisation of  education  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
country ; necessity  of  making  Ireland  intel- 
lectually interesting  to  the  people  if  emi- 
gration is  to  be  lessened,  9190  (p.  312), 
9225-50  fp.  316),  9237  (p.  316);  high  eco- 
nomic value  of  the  principle  of  nationality ; 
quotation  from  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  this 
point ; the  absence  of  independence  and  self- 
reliance  in  Ireland  (noted  in  tlie  final  Report 
of  the  Financial  Relations  Commission)  due 
to  the  want  of  a system  of  national  education  ; 
economic  success  of  other  countries  due  to  tire 
predominance  of  the  national  factor  in  the 
education  of  the  people  ; instances — Germany, 
Denmark,  9190  (p.  312),  9205-16  (p.  315), 
England,  9190  (p.  313)  ; the  national  factor 
deliberately  ignored  in  Ireland  ; instance  of 
this  in  connection  with  Archbishop  Whately 
and  the  National  Education  Board  in  Ireland, 
9190-93  (p.  313) ; tendency  of  the  present 
system  of  Irish  education  to  train  young 
Irishmen  solely  with  the  idea  of  emigra- 
tion ; necessity  of  altering  this  and  of 
arranging  that  education  shall  be  directed 
to  providing  for  the  well-being  of  the  bulk 
of  the  race  at  home ; such  education  will 
not  cripple  in  the  least  those  who  are 
forced  to  emigrate;  Dr.  M'Keown’s  tables, 
showing  the  enormous  injury  done  to  the 
country  by  emigration ; while  Irish  Uni- 
versity graduates  are  emigrating,  Englishmen 
and  Scotchmen  are  coming  in,  to  fill  technical 
eduoation  posts,  etc.,  9193  (p.  313) ; evil  effect 
of  the  presnt  system  of  anti-Irish  education 
in  divorcing  the  upper  class  from  the  lower, 
anid  in  alienating  the  sympathies  of  the 
former  from  their  country ; financial  and 
other  bad  results  to  the  country  arising  from 
the  education  of  Irishmen  in  English  and 
other  Universities  outside  Ireland  ; this  exodus 
to  English  Universities  a result  of  the  absence 
of  a national  system  of  education  ; value  of  a 
development  of  the  study  of  the  language, 
literature  and  traditions  of  the  country  in 
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counteracting  these  evils ; good  effects  in  this 
direction  already  brought  about  by  the  Gaelic 
League  a proof  of  this;  wish  of  the  ..Gaelic 
League  that  the  popular  element,  either  through 
itself  and  the  County  Councils,  or  some  other 
medium,  shall  be  allowed  to  nominate  a cer- 
tain. proportion  of  the  Senate  of  any  new 
University;  necessity,  of  such  representation 
if  the  University  is  to  be  Irish  in  the  fullest 
and  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  and  to  be  a 
.success,  and  popular  with  the  bulk  of  the 
people  ; necessity  for  providing  for  all  depart- 
ments of  native  culture  in  the  University ; a 
Chair  or  Chairs  of  Modem  Irish  must  be 
established,  also  the  study  of  Old  and  Middle 
• Irish  must  be  attended  to,  9193  (p.  314),  9194- 
. ?04  (p.  315)  ; a Chair  of  Irish  History  and 
Gaelic  Literature  wouDd  also  be  indispensable  ; 
necessity  of  providing  for  lectures  upon  Irish 
Ardueology,  Antiquities,  Art,  etc.,  by  scholars 
well  acquainted  with  the  language ; position 
of  Modem  Irish  in  the  undergraduate  courses, 
it  should,  if  not  compulsory,  play  an  impor- 
tant part,  and  rank  in  all  examinations  on  a 
par  with  English  and  other  modern  languages, 
9193  (p.  315),  9194-204  (p.  315);  extent  and 
merits  of  the  Irish  language  and  literature 
dealt  with  by  witness  on  a previous  occasion  ; 
importance  of  Irish  as  a means  of  education 
for  Irishmen  ; work  of  the  Czech  University  in 
r storing  the  Bohemian  language,  9253-59  (p. 


Intermediate  Education  System  : 

The  argument  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of 
denominational  University  Education  on  the 
plea  that  the  Intermediate  Education  system 
is  denominational,  misleading — Eight  Hon. 
Thomas  Sinclair.  7601  (p.  57). 

Denominational  character  of — Mr.  Campbell, 
7625  (p.  72)  ; Sir  James  Henderson,  7655-59 
(1>.  91). 

The  successful  working  of  mixed  Boards  as  re- 
gards Intermediate  and  Primary  Education — 
His  Honor  Judge  Shaw,  0824  (p.  371),  9889- 
92  (p.  382). 

Advisability  of  a system  of  leaving  certificates, 
which  would  exempt  students  who  have  passed 
the  Middle  Grade  examination  from  passing 
the  Matriculation  examination  of  the  Royal 
University,  and  of  a similar  arrangement  with 
reference  to  the  Senior  Grade  and  First  Arts 
examination — Mr.  Jones,  7719  (p.  102) ; Rev. 
li.  Harvey,  8351  (p.  190) ; Right  Rev.  Hr. 
Crazier,  8431-35  (p.  200). 

Advisability  of  introducing  the  German  system 
of  Secondary  Schools,  with  adaptations  to  suit 
local  requirements— Dr.  Scnier,  7945  (p.  138). 

"Want  of  cohesion  between,  and  the  University 
system — Professor  Stcinberger,  7994  (p.  146)  ; 
Rev.  Brother  Burke,  8334  (p.  189) ; Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Archdall,  9026  (p.  280). 

Mode  of  examining  in  Modem  Languages  in  con- 
nection with,  defective — Professor  Steinberner. 
7994  (p.  146).  y ’ 

Christian  Brothers’  Schools  and  ; — existence  of  a 
system  in  these  schools  enabling  talented  boys 
to  pass  from  Primary  to  Intermediate  classes— 
Rev.  Brother  Burke,  8334  (pp.  186,  187  188, 
189) ; Rev.  Brother  Connolly,  8358  (p.  192) 

Development  of  Science  teaching  by— Rev.  Dr 
Crozier,  8395-96  (p.  188). 

Low  state  of  education  in  Intermediate  Schools  ; 
advisability  of  the  State  supplementing  the  re- 
sources of  the  schools  with  grants,  and  ob- 
taining more  control  over  the  schools,  with  a 
view  to  raising  the  educational  standard  of  the 
peat  mass  of  the  people,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  avail  themselves  of  University  Education 

■ Right  Rev.  Dr.  Archdall,  9011-17  (pp.  278, 

Bee  also  under  Teachers. 


InlP°^ance  and  value  of  the  study  of— Dr.  Hyde, 
315V  ^r.lhoym,  9403  (pp.  333,  334). 
Work  done  in  Ireland  for  the  advancement  of  the 
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study  of — Mr.  Gwynn,  9403  (p.  335),  9409-17 
(p.  337),  9452-56  (p.  338). 

Teaching  of—in  proposed  University  College  in 
Belfast—  Very  Rev.  II.  Lwwrty,  7698  (p.  99)  ; 
in  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  Sir  Rowland  Blcnncr- 
hassett,  8360-66a  (p.  194) ; in  Maynooth  Col- 
lege, Rev.  Dr.  Ilogan,  8640-43  (p.  224)  ; in 
Dublin  University,  Mr.  Gwynn,  9403  (p.  335) 
9419-32  (p.  337) ; Rev.  Dr.  Salmon,  9800  (o’ 
371). 

Action  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  with 
reference  to — Dr.  Hyde,  9190  (p.  312)  : Rev. 
Dr.  Salmon,  9800  (p.  372). 

Action  of  the  National  Education  Board  with  re- 
ference to— Dr.  Hyde,  9190  (p.  312),  9190-93- 
(p.  313),  9231-48  (p.  316). 

Value  of  the  Irish  Language  and  Literature  as  a 
means  of  education  of  the  Irish  people — Dr. 
Hyde,  9193  (p.  315). 

Value  of  the  study  of,  as  a means  of  raising  the 
self-respect  and  status  of  the  nation,  and 
thereby  furthering  the  material  welfare  of  the 
people— Dr.  Ilydc,  9190  (p.  311)  ; Mr.  Gwynn, 
9447-51  (p.  338). 

Necessity  of  a knowledge  of,  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  history  of  Ireland — I)r.  Hyde.  9194  (pp. 
314,  315)  ; Mr.  Gwynn,  9463  (p.  333). 

Advisability  of  having  representatives  of  Irish 
Scholarship  on  the  Governing  (Board  of  the  pro- 
posed new  University— Dr.  Hyde,  9193  (p.  314). 

Desirability  of  establishing  in  the  proposed  new 
University  in  Dublin,  Chairs  of  Modern  Irish, 
Old  and  Middle  Irish,  Irish  History,  and  Lite- 
rature, and  of  providing  for  lectures  on  Irish 
Art,  Archteology,  &c. — Dr.  Hyde,  9193  (pp. 
314,  315),  9194-204  (p.  315) ; Mr.  Gioynn,  6403 
(p.  335),  9457-60  (p.  338). 

Necessity  of  giving  Modern  Irish  an  important, 
place  in  the  undergraduate  course  of  the  Uni- 
versity; it  should  rank  in  all  examinations  on 
a par  with  English  and  other  Modem  Lan- 
guages—Dr.  Hyde,  9193  (p.  315). 

Advisability  of  study  of  Old  Irish  and  Modern 
Irish  concurrently— Mr.  Gwynn,  9403  (p.  336), 
9457-60  (p.  338). 

Question  of  the  advisability  of  Modern  Irish 
forming  part  of  the  general  curriculum  of  the 
University.  Difficulties — (1)  its  small  prac- 
tical utility ; (2)  the  modern  literature  very 
much  confined  in  range  and  a poor  equivalent 
for  the  modem  literatures  of  France  or  Ger- 
many ; (3)  the  want  of  uniformity  and  fixity 
in  the  laws  and  principles  of  pronunciation 
and  syntax.  Advantage — its  study  would  ap- 
peal to  a considerable  number  of  students  in  a 
manner  in  which  other  studies  would  not — Mr. 
Gwynn,  9403  (p.  336),  9440-43  (p.  338). 

Value  of  the  study  of,  from  a philological  point 
of  view  ; impracticability  and  inadvisability  of 
the  resuscitation  of,  as  a living  language  ; ab- 
surdity of  the  efforts  made  with  this  object — - 
Rev.  Dr.  Salmon,  9800  (pp.  371,  372). 


Irish  Association  of  Women  Graduates  and  Candi- 
date Graduates— Representatives  op.  ( Index 
to  their  Evidence.) 

Foundation  of  the  Association ; number  of  mem- 
bers ; resolutions  adopted  by,  9370-72  (p.  318). 
Attendance  at  Collegiate  lectures  should  be 
rendered  compulsory,  and  lectures  in  general 
Colleges  should  be  recognised,  and  not  lec- 
tures in  exclusively  Women’s  Colleges,  9273  (p. 
3ffl),  9342-43  (p.  322).  Desirability  of  giving 
women  perfect  equality  with  men  as  re- 
gards attendance  at  lectures,  representation 
on  Senate  and  Convocation,  laboratories,  &c.  ; 
impossibility  of  Women’s  Colleges  being  in  a 
position  to  supply  proper  laboratories  for 
higher  scientific  teaching,  9275-76  (p.  319), 
9295  (p.  320).  Bedford  College,  mentioned  by 
Dr.  O’Dwyer,  only  a temporary  arrangement ; 
as  soon  as  University  teaching  is  provided  by 
London  University  the  teaching  will  be  open 
to  women  equally  with  .men,  9276  (p.  319). 
Letter  from’  the  ‘American  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, showing  that  the  system  of  mixed 
education  of  women  and  men  in  general 
Colleges  has  worked  successfully  in  America ; 
success  of  this  system  in  Cambridge  and 
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I™”  Assoojatios  op  Wombs,  Slum™ 

other  Colleges,  9277-79  (p.  319).  No  objection 
to  tutorial  teaching  in  Women's  Colleges 

fflmaT'ol  no?™?,1”  “*  Se»e«l  College, 
S280-81  (p.  319).  Desirability  of  abolishing 

SmeW  ? e™"*1"*  *S™»  bj  examination 
merely  ; injury  done  ly  this  system  in  lower- 
ing  the  prestige  of  degrees  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity, even  in  the  case  of  those  acquired  by 
0.1  .:g,ate  training  ; if  the  system  is  not  totally 
abolished  there  should  be  a differentiation  be- 
tween the  degrees  acquired  by  passing  examina- 
tions without  Collegiate  training,  and  those 
acquired  with  Collegiate  training;  small  num- 
Jf  who  would  be  affected  by  the  abolition  of 

So,  To  «*»  (.p- 3l9>- 9296  <P-  320), 
9323-30  (p.  321).  Attendance  of  women  at 
■general  classes  in  Medicine  not  to  be  objected 
to,  9290-93  (pp.  319),  9338-39  (p.  322).  The 
plan  of  having  a separate  set  of  lectures  for 
women  m Women’s  Colleges  by  Universitv 
Fellows  a failure,  9293  (p.  320),  9336  (p.  322)‘. 
.Desirability  of  affording  women  endowment  for 
Halls  of  Residence,  9295  (p.  320),  0302-14  (p 
320),  9331-38  (p.  321),  9344-45  (p.  322).  The 
present  system,  involving  the  carrying  on  of 
University  Education  in  the  same  institution 
with  Secondary  Education,  objectionable,  9295 
(p.  320),  9340-41  (p.  322).  The  awarding  of 
Fellowships  by  a fixed  test,  the  Examiners  not 
judging  alone  from  the  marks  gained  at  the 
•examination,  but  taking  the  record  of  the  stu- 
dents into  account,  desirable,  9297-301  (p. 
320),  9346-48  (p.  322).  Desirability  of  Fellows, 
whether  men  or  women,  lecturing  in  the 
general  College  to  the  general  classes;  Wo- 
men Fellows  should  not  be  restricted  to  lec- 
tures or  tutorial  work  in  the  Women’s  Col- 
leges, 9301  (p.  320),  9307-21  (p.  320). 


Irwin,  Samuel  T.,  Esq.,  b.a.,  President  of  the  Students' 
Representative  Council,  Queen's  College,  Bel- 
fast. ( Index  to  his  Evidence.) 

Formation  of  the  Students’  Representative  Coun- 
' cil ; witness  has  been  instructed  to  give  evi- 
dence not  on  the  Groader  question,  but  on  cer- 
tain points  considered  essential  by  the  students 
in  any  future  scheme  of  University  Education, 
viz. — (1.)  Desirability  of  having  a students’  re- 
presentative on  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
College;  (2)  necessity  of  some  speedy  settle- 
ment, and  one  not  of  a temporary  character,  so 
that  the  present  uncertainty  as  to  the  stability 
of  University  Education  in  Ireland  may  be 
removed,  anil  the  exodus  of  students  to  Uni- 
versities outside  Ireland  thereby  prevented ; (3) 
desirability,  if  it  is  not  possible  to  abolish  the 
system  of  giving  degrees  without  requiring  Col- 
legiate training,  of  at  least  differentiating  be- 
tween a degree  associated  with  University  train- 
ing and  that  obtained  merely  by  passing  exami- 
nations ; (4)  dissatisfaction  of  the  students 
with  the  present  arrangement,  by  which  they 
are  compelled  to  travel  to  Dublin  for  practi- 
cally all  the  examinations  ; also  with  the  ar- 
' raiigements  for  oral  examinations,  by  which  a 

student  is  sometimes  detained  four  hours  in  a 
waiting-room  previous  to  his  examination ; 
{5)  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  method  of 
appointing  Examiners ; an  arrangement  by 
’ which  students  would  be  examined  by  a Board 

consisting  partly  of  their  teachers  and  partly 
of  extern  Examiners,  desirable ; (6)  advisa- 
bility of  having  more  frequent  examinations  in 
Arts,  Law,  ana  Engineering  ; (7)  in  all  exami- 
nations in  classical  subjects,  authors  rather 
than  specified  looks  should  be  prescribed,  7791 
,(p.  116).  (8)  Too  great  difference  between  Pass 
and  Honour  examinations  in  the  present  ar- 
rangements ; (9)  desirability  of  giving  the 
option  of  Greek  as  one  of  the  compulsory  sub- 
jects in  certain  examinations ; (10)  certain 

Pass  courses  not  at  present  existing  should  be 
provided,  e.g.f  a Pass  course  for  the  M.A.  de- 
gree; (12)  inadequacy  of  the  equipment  of 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast — (a)  no  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  teaching  of  Pass  men  ; (6)  the 
number  of  Medical  Scholarships  for  under- 
graduates not  sufficient ; (e)  the  condition  of 
. • ■ ’ the  Biological  School  especially  noticeable  as 


Irwin,  Samuel  T.,  Esq.,  b.a. -continued. 

regards  want  of  equipment ; (13)  Halls  of  Re- 
sidence and  athletic  grounds  urgently  required  ; 
0-4)  the  Infirmary  of  the  Belfast  Union  should 
be  made  available  as  a school  for  Clinical 
teaching,  7701  (p.  117). 


J 


Jack,  Alexander,  Esq.,  m.a.,  d.sc.,  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering,  and  Registrar,  Queen’s  College, 
Cork.  ( Index  to  his  Evidence.) 

Classification  of  the  Engineering  students  who 
entered  the  College  into  (a)  those  who  take  the 
B.E.  degree  of  the  R.  U.I. — thirty-three  in 
number ; (b)  those  who  are  content  with  the 
College  certificate — nineteen  in  number ; (e) 
those  wlio  take  only  a partial  course — thirty- 
nine  in  number  ; (d)  those  who  having  entered 
the  College  find  they  have  not  aptitude  for  the 
profession  of  Enginering — thirty-three  stu- 
dents ; in  1849,  the  year  of  the  establishment 
of  the  College,  Mechanical  Engineering  was 
not  required,  hence  the  importance  attached  to 
Civil  Engineering  in  the  Engineering  School ; 
positions  obtained  by  Engineering  students  of 
the  College;  desirability  of  providing  for  the 
teaching  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engin- 
eering in  the  College ; misconstruction  of 
an  answer  of  witness  in  his  previous  evidence 
regarding  the  teaching  of  Electrical  Science  in 
the  College ; desirability  of  teaching  applica- 
tions of  Science  in  Engineering  schools  of  a 
University  College  where  they  can  be  taught 
in  conjunction  with  the  principles  of  Science, 
and  of  not  relegating  the  teaching  of  Engineer- 
ing to  Technical  Schools  ; question  of  the  re- 
lations that  should  exist  between  Universities 
and  Technical  Schools ; they  should  not  be 
made  in  any  way  dependent  one  on  the  other, 
but  facilities  should  be  given  for  students  of 
Technical  Schools  to  enter  the  Engineering  de- 
partments of  the  Universities ; overlapping 
of_  equipment  might  be  prevented,  and  the 
utilisation  of  the  staff  and  equipment  of 
one  institution  by  the  other,  arranged 
for ; requirements  of  the  Engineering  de- 
partment of  Queen's  College,  Cork,  8189 
(p.  168).  One  Professor  might  be  able  to 
deal  with  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  and  Elec- 
trical branches,  8189  (pp.  168,  169).  An  assis- 
tant who  might  serve  in  all  branches  would  be  a 
necessity  ; Engineering  laboratory  required  ; a 
museum  would  also  be  desirable ; question  of 
establishing  in  Cork  a Technical  Instruction 
Institute  similar  to  that  projected  for  Belfast, 
8190  (p.  169).  Modifications  of  the  Engineer- 
ing course  in  the  Royal  University  ; question  of 
introducing  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engin- 
eering ; satisfactory  action  of  Standing  Com- 
mittee with  reference  to  recommendations, 
8193-201  (p.  169).  Relations  between  Dublin 
Castle  and  the  College  satisfactory,  8203-4 
(p.  169).  Maintenance ' of  the  Library  of  the 
College,  8367  (p.  195).  The  Crawford  Bequest : 
the  books  to  remain  with  the  College  only  as 
long  as  the  College  maintained  its  undenomi- 
national character,  8368-72  (p.  195). 

Johnson,  T.,  EsQ.j  d.sc.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin.  ( Index  to 
his  Evidence.) 

Witness  holds  the  degree  of  D.Sc.  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  and  is  a University  Scholar  in 
Botany  in  that  University,  9464-65  (p.  339). 
Actuarial  value  of  a trained  intellect ; article 
with  reference  to,  9467-69  (p.  339).  Facilities  for 
instruction  in  Botany  in  Ireland  inadequate ; 
want  of  assistants  for  the  Professors ; provi- 
sion for  the  teaching  of  Botany  in  College  of 
Science ; a Chair  of  Botany  exists  in  the  Col- 
lege ; no  separate  Professors  of  Botany  in  the 
Queen's  Colleges  or  the1  Catholic  University 
College,  Dublin  ; inadequacy  of  the  equipment 
for  Botany ; Professors  unable  to  do  justice  to 
the  subject  owing  to  want  of  laboratory  accom- 
modation and  of  the  necessary  apparatus ; Sir 
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William  Dyer’s  testimony  as  to  this  deficiency  ; 
reform  required  in  the  examinations  in  Botany 
of  the  Royal  University ; appointment  of 
distinct  Professorships  in  Botany  and  cognate 
subjects  advisable  ; extern  Examiners  needed  ; 
direction  in  which  the  development  of  Botany 
is  desirable.  9470  (p.  339),  9491-95  (p.  340). 
Necessity  of  close  connection  between  the  Col- 
lege of  Science  and  Department  of  Agriculture, 
9470-71  (p.  339).  Relation  of  the  College  to  a 
University  system  ; no  closer  connection  than 
that  already  existing  between  it  and  the  Royal 
University  or  Edinburgh  University  advisable, 
9471  (p.  339).  Necessity  for  the  duplication 
of  portion  of  the  teaching  in  the  College  of 
Science  and  the  University ; a system  of  co- 
ordination, if  feasible,  would  be  an  advantage, 
9472-90  (p.  339).  The  College  should  retain 
its  present  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  wo- 
men, 9472  (p.  339). 

Jones,  Robert  M.,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Principal,  Royal  Aca- 
demical Institution,  Belfast.  (index  to  his 
Evidence.) 

Existing  provision  for  higher  education  in  Ire- 
land inadequate  and  unsatisfactory,  because 
(1)  no  sufficient  provision  has  been  made  for 
University  and  Collegiate  teaching  as  opposed 
to  mere  examination  work  ; (2)  on  the  Science 
side  the  affiliated  Colleges  are  left  unequipped 
in  staff  and  material ; Royal  University  unsa- 
tisfactory as  providing  a mere  series  of  exami- 
nations, and  having  its  highest  academic  ap- 
pointments made  on  grounds  other  than  those 
of  academic  merit;  injurious  in  its  effect  on 
the  Queen’s  Colleges ; a scheme  of  reform 
preserving  the  principle  of  united  secular 
education  would  meet  with  the  approval  of 
all  non-Catholic  bodies,  but  would  meet  with 
tlie  opposition  of  Catholics,  unless  their  pre- 
sent attitude  is  altered ; the  claim  of  the 
Catholic  population  to  special  and  separate 
treatment,  however  great,  cannot  he  as  strong 
as  the  claim  of  the  minority,  that  the  satis- 
faction of  the  claim  of  the  former  shall  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  impair  the  provision  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  minority,  who  make 
no  sectarian  conditions,  and  who  ask  that 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  shall  be  adequately 
endowed,  that  it  shall  be  unsectarian,  and  that 
its  students  shall  be  able  to  obtain  degrees 
whose  value  shall  not  be  inferior  to  any  in  this 
country  ; need  of  increase  in  the  number  and 
endowment  of  Chairs  of  the  College,  and  of 
the  establishment  of  Lectureships  and  Fellow- 

• ships ; provision  for  additional  teaching  re- 
quired ; power  of  licensing  fit  and  proper 
graduates  to  act  as  teachers  should  he  given  ; 
remuneration  of  such  teachers  ; the  Fellowships 
should  be  given  to  promote  research  work,  and 
not  for  teaching  purposes  ; these  reforms  having 
been  carried  out,  attendance  of  students  at  Col- 
legiate courses  of  lectures  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory, 7719  (p.  101).  The  proposed  Commer- 
cial Faculty  ; the  specific  proposals  need  care- 
ful scrutiny  ; the  requirement  as  to  attendance 
at  day  classes  unwise  and  unfeasible  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  commercial  men  require  ap- 
prentices to  enter  business  at  an  early  age, 
unless  in  the  case  of  employers’  sons  ; the  latter 
would  be  the  only  class  for  whom  the  day  lec- 
tures would  be  available,  but  even  these  would 
not  attend,  their  fathers  preferring  to  send 
them  to  English  public  schools,  or  to  Oxford 

• or  Cambridge ; accordingly,  it  is  necessary, 
if  the  faculty  is  to  be  a success,  that  the  lec- 
tures should  be  given  in  the  evening,  and  if 

• valuable  they  would  then  be  well  attended  ; 
they  might  lead  to  a diploma  or  degree,  7719, 
7720-22  (p.  102).  Relations  between  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  arid  the  Belfast  Technical  In- 
stitute ; necessity  of  avoiding  overlapping  ; the 
development  of  the  Institute  in  the  right  direc- 
tion of  importance  ; possibility  of  its  becom- 
ing an  endowed  establishment,  competing 
with  ordinary  'Secondary  Schools ; usefulness 
of  having  a comprehensive  Council  of  Educa- 
tion, presided  over  by  a responsible  minister, 

; to  deal  with  all  the  principal  branches  of  edu- 
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cation  in  Ireland ; desirability  of  estab- 
lishing a connection  between  the  Universities 
and  Secondary  Schools  ; possibility  of  effecting 
tliis  through  the  Intermediate  Board ; this 
body  defective,  inasmuch  /us  it  is  unconnected 
with  the  University  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
the  masters  of  schools  on  the  other ; desira- 
bility of  raising  somewhat  the  standard  of  the 
Matriculation  in  the  Royal  University,  arid  of 
accepting  the  Middle  Grade  examination  as  a 
leaving  certificate  exempting  from  the  Matricu- 
lation Examination,  and  the  Senior  Grade 
examination  as  exempting  from  Matriculation 
and  First  'Arts  examination®;  inutility  of  the 
latter  examination ; Medical  students,  on  ob- 
taining the  afore-mentioned  leaving  certificate, 
should  he  exempted  from  First  Arts  examina- 
tion ; other  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement 
of  leaving  certificates,  7719  (p.  102). 


K 

Kelvin  House,  Belfast  : 

Mr.  Finnegan,  7704  (p.  99),  rt  seq. 

Kinkead,  Richard  J.,  Esq.,  b.a.,  m.d.,  l.ii.c.s.i..  Pro- 
fessor of  Midwifery,  Queen’s  College,  Galway. 
( Index  to  his  Evidence.) 

Witness  considers  that  no  solution  of  the  Uni- 
versity Question,  which  does  not  provide  for 
the  re-establishment  of  a teaching  University 
on  the  lines  of  the  Queen’s  University  can  be 
satisfactory.  Witness  is  opposed  to  the  segrega- 
tion of  the  youth  of  Ireland  in  sectarian  Uni- 
versities ; the  claim  of  the  Roman  Catholics  for 
University  Education  with  a Catholic  atmos- 
phere should  bo  conceded  ; application  of  this 
principle  to  Galway,  7955  (p.  139),  7957-71  ; 
unrest  in  conditions  of  'University  Education 
should  ho  put  an  end  to  ; Roman  Catholics 
should  not  be  excluded  from  the  prestige  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  7955  (p.  139) ; the  most 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  would  be 
the  foundation  and  endowment  of  a College  for 
Catholics  in  connection  with  the  University  of 
Dublin ; the  Queen's  Co'. leges  should  be  main- 
tained ; tlio  claim  that,  the  majority  of  Pro- 
fessors and  of  the  Council  of  Queen’s  College, 
Galxvay,  should  l>o  Catholics  a claim  not  for 
equality  but  for  ascendancy ; Professors 
should  be  appointed  on  grounds  of  learning 
and  good  character  alone ; the  declaration 
made  by  Professors  as  to  refraining  from  giving 
offence  to  the  religious  beliefs  of  their  auditors 
has  always  been  observed  ; the  Catholic  popu- 
lation have  at  present  confidence  in  the  Col- 
lege, and  if  the  ban  of  tlioir  Church  was 
removed,  would  gladly  resort  to  it ; witness  is 
not  prejudiced  as  to  the  manner  of  appoint- 
ment of  Professors,  so  long  as  it  is  made  on 
academic  grounds  alone ; appointment  by 
the  Crown  has  been  successful  in  this  respect 
heretofore  ; moreover,  appointment  by  the  Crown 
has  the  advantage  of  entitling  the  Arts  Profes- 
sor to  superannuation  ; this  advantage  should 
also  be  conferred  on  those  Professors  engaged 
in  professional  duties,  7955  (p.  140),  7969-71 
(p.  143) ; with  the  exception  of  tlie  appoint- 
ment and  dismissal  of  Professors  by  the  Crown, 
and  the  audit  of  the  accounts  and  responsibility 
for  the  legal  application  of  the  endowment,  the 
College  should  be  free  from  all  Government  con- 
trol ; desirability  of  holding  University  exami- 
nations in  the  College  ; good  work  done  by  the 
College  ; quotation  from  a speech  of  Sir  M.  E. 
Hicks-'Beach  on  the  work  done  by  the  College  ; 
testimony  of  the  1S85  Commission  to  the 
merits  of  the  College  ; Galway  and  Cork  Col- 
leges described  as  failures,  and  Belfast  Col- 
lege as  a suocess ; inaccuracy  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  Queen’s  College,  Galway  ; the  number 
of  students  not  the  sole  test  of  the  success  or 
i failure  of  a College  ; opinion  of  Right  Hon. 
Lyon  Playfair  on  this  point ; wisdom  of  the 
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po-icy  of  establishing  a College  in  Connaught ; 
the  number  of  siuklents  never  expected  to  equal 
that  of  the  students  of  Belfast  and  Cork  Col- 
leges ; impossibility  of  a Dublin  College  meet- 
ing the  educational  needs  of  ‘the  provinces ; 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  does  not  meet  the 
needs  of  all  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land, especially  in  late  years,  7955  (p.  140) ; the 
closing  of  Queen's  College,  Galway,  or  making 
it  denominational,  or  curtailing  its  efficiency  in 
any  way  would  be  most  injurious  to  Con- 
naught and  Galway  ; value  of  the  College  as 
regards  women  students  ankl  students  of 
the  middle  class  who  require  to  live  economi- 
cally ; injustice  of  depriving  the  Protestant 
population  of  a moans  of  higher  education, 
which  they  have  now  enjoyed  for  fifty  years, 
7955  (p.  141),  7961-65  (pp.  142,  143) ; sugges- 
tions of  the  Corporate  Body  of  the  College  with 
a view  to  removing  the  opposition  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church— (1)  the  presence  of 
a Catholic  Bishop  or  Bishops  on  the  Board 
of  Visitors ; (2)  the  remuneration  of  Deans  of 
Residences  and  inclusion  of,  in  the  Corporate 
Body  ; question  of  erecting  a chapel  in  the  Col- 
lego  grounds  ; (3)  dual  Chairs  in  History  and 
Metaphysics,  7955  (ji.  141).  7966-69  (p.  143) ; 
Medical  Faculty  of  the  College  ; appointment 
and  work  of  ; arrangements  as  regards  Hospi- 
tals ; present  provisions  for  clinical  teaching  ; 
statement  of  Dr.  O'Dwyer  as  to  the  Workhouse 
Hospital  and  County  Infirmary,  inaccurate ; 
the  material  for  teaching  greater  than  in  many 
of  the  hospitals  in  Dublin ; investigations  car- 
ried out  by  tbs  Royal  University  and  Royal 
College  of’ Surgeons  as  to  the  provisions  for 
clinical  teaching ; attack  made  on  the  Galway 
School  by  Sir  Christopher  Nixon ; absurdity 
of  his  argument  for  the  abolition  of  the  School, 
7955  (p.  141) ; the  small  number  of  students 
nob  necessarily  an  indication  of  the  value  of 
the  school ; necessity  of  taking  into  account 
the  character  of  the  teaching  and  the.  quality 
of  the  men  ; the  effect  of  the  Royal  University 
on  tho  School ; tho  unfair  system  of  appoint- 
ing Examiners;  the  testimony  of  representa- 
tives of  Dublin  ankl  Belfast  with  reference  to 
Gal  wav  Medical  .School  cannot  be  considered  as 
strictly  impartial  ; the  number  of  Degrees  taken 
by  students  in  tho  Royal  University  a falla- 
cious test  of  the  work  of  the  School ; the  teach- 
ing given  in  I lie  School  equal  to  that  given 
in  Belfast  and  Dublin,  except  in  some  special 
subjects;  Dim  School  cramped  for  want  of 
funds ; requircmenls  of,  in  Physiological  and 
Pathological  Departments;  success  of  the 
School  in  spito  of  hindrances ; Sir  Thoraley 
Stoker’s  viewB  as  bo  the  success  of  the  School, 
7955-56  (p.  142). 

Knox,  R.  Kyi.f,,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Member  of  the  OounoU  of 
the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce.  {Index 
to  his  Evidence.) 

Witness  appears  as  representative  "flhe  Belfast 
OlinniUmr  of  Commerce,  759o  (p.  52) ; Ooromei- 
cinl  Schools  and  Colleges  everywhere  are  as 
yet  in  the  experimental  stage ; instances  oi 
this  in  England,  America  and  Germany  ; ad- 
visability of  Irish  commercial  men  seeing 
advantages  in  tho  way  or  commercial 
are  provided  in  this  country  similarto  those 
provided  in  the  aforementioned  countries,  even 
though  the  matter  be  an  experiment . L-om- 
merciail  Education  an  aid  to  tie  distobutors. 
Technical  Education  an  aid  to  the  P^ducera , 
the  great  expenditure  of  Belfast  on  Technical 
Education  will  be  .incomplete  if  C,"rc£ 
Education  is  not  provided  for,  as _ well , a 
Commercial  School  should  be  in  Qn**£ 
College,  but  should  he  m close  ass^iaben  with 
the  Technical  Institute  ; one  mst.tution  would 
supply  what  is  wanting  in  the  other,  and  no 
duplication  of  teaching  or  unnec^ry  exFns 

would  be  incurred;  the  cu^ioulum  suggejed 

in  the  Report  of  tho  Chiunber  of 

not  intended  to  be  inflexible  5 ^he  con^, 

l witness  ventures  to  suggest  that  the  specie 


Professor  who  should  be  appointed  should  be 
empowered  as  his  first  duty  to  devote  himself 
to  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  cur- 
riculum, what  should  be  taught  and  what 
omitted,  and  that  the  classes  should  not  be 
commenced  until  his  report  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  of  Management ; wis- 
dom of  proceeding  without  haste  ; great  results 
should  not  be  expected  at  first ; improbability 
of  the  apprenticeship  system  being  superseded, 
as  suggested  by  a previous  witness,  7598  (p. 
52) ; question  of  the  attendance  of  students 
at  the  proposed  Commercial  School ; over- 
production of  professional  men  at  present 
by  Irish  Universities ; Commercial  Degree 
would  open  up  a new  road  to  University 
distinction ; value  of  such  a Degree  as 
compared  with  an  Arts  Degree  for  the  Civil 
Service  and  Consular  Service  ; if  the  possession 
of  a Commercial  Degree  should  become  known 
as  a qualification  for  a business  secretary  or 
manager,  the  number  of  students  would  be 
ample  ; intentions  of  Belfast  commercial  men 
with  regard  to  lending  support  to  the  scheme  ; 
expense: — a Professor  and  two  Assistants 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Government,  with 
good  salaries  in  order  to  secure  first-class  men  ; 
advisability  of  connecting  the  new  Chair  of 
Commerce  with  ttlie  existing  Chair  of  Political 
Economy  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast  ; success 
of  students  of  the  College  in  the  latter  subject ; 
the  expenditure  on  Commercial  Education 
would  amount  to  about  £1,500  per  annum ; 
indirect  advantage  to  agriculture,  especially  in 
view  of  the  creation  of  peasant  proprietorship, 
likely  to  arise  from  the  opening  up  of  new 
commercial  enterprises  ; recognition  of  this. by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction,  7598  (p.  53). 


Layerty,  Very  Rev.  Henry,  y.g.,  President , St. 
Malachy's  College,  Belfast.  ( Index  to  his  Evi- 
dence.) 

Witness  does  not  intend  to  enter  into  details 
with  respect  to  the  unsatisfacloriness  of  the 
present  provision  for  higher  education  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  proposition  has  been 
proved  fully  by  the  evidence  of  preceding  wit- 
nesses ; the  scheme  of  settlement  which 
involves  the  establishment  of  a University  for 
Catholics  in  Dublin  with  affiliated  Colleges  im 
centres,  such  as  Belfast-,  preferred  by  witness  ; 
Trinity  College  and  Queen's  College,  Belfast, 
provide  for  Protestant  Episcopalians  and  Pres- 
byterians; two  facts  which  must  be  faced 
in  any  final  solution  of  the  question— (1)  the 
necessity  of  equality  ; (2)  such  equality  must 
mean  not  merely  equality  with  Protestant 
Episcopalians,  who  dominate  Trinity  College, 
but  also  equality  with  Presbyterians,  who  are 
supreme  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  7698  (p. 
94)  ■ statistics  showing  lie  large  proportion 
of  the  popluation  of  Belfast  ankl  the  North  of 
Ireland  who  are  Catholics ; arguments,  based 
on  these  statistics,  in  favour  of  the  provision 
of  local  facilities  for  higher  education  of  the 
Catholics  of  Belfast  and  the  neighbourhood, 
7693  (pp-  94,  95) ; evidence  of  witnesses  be- 
fore the  Queen’s  'College  Commission  of  1858 
shows  that  the  Belfast  Queens  College 
was  founded  and  the  Professoriate  select- 
ed from  its  inception,  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  Presbyterians;  evidence  of  Dr. 
Wilson,  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly, 
in  this  connection  ; arrangements  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  with  the  Government  as  regards 
the  College ; view  of  Dr.  Cooke  as  to  the 
Question  of  Presbyterians  attending  Queens 
Colleges  at  Cork  and  Galway ; the  action  of 
the  Government  with  regard  to  the  appouitment 
of  Professors  in  the  Queen  s College,  Belfast, 
compared  with  its  action  in  case  of  Queen  sCol- 
4N 
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leges,  Cork  and  Galway ; Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  a Presbyterian  institution  from  its 
start ; small  number  of  Catholic  students  who 
have  attended  the  classes  in  it;  number  of 
Catholic  students  who  would  enter  a University 
College  in  Belfast  if  acceptable  to  Catholics, 
7698  (p.  95) ; value  of  such  a College  in  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  and  ability  of  Catholic  Second- 
ary Schools,  7698  (pp.  95  and  96) ; the  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  a great  boon  to  Presbyterian 
students,  especially  of  the  middle  classes  ; evi- 
dence given  before  the  1858  Commission  as  to 
the  advantage  of  the  College  to  the  middle 
classes ; statistics  showing  the  number  of  stu- 
dents entering  Belfast  Queen’s  College  from 
various  places  during  the  period  1852-53; 
hardship  inflicted  on  Catholic  students  in 
having  no  College  in  which  to  complete  their 
education ; number  of  Catholic  students  at- 
tending Schools,  Colleges,  etc.,  at  present  in 
Belfast ; these  institutions  would  supply  a 
large  number  of  students  to  a Catholic  Univer- 
sity College,  7698  (p.  96)  ; action  of  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Dorrian  in  endeavouring  to  obtain 
for  Catholic  students  of  the  North  of  Ireland 
facilities  for  University  Education  in  Belfast 
in  connection  with  St.  Malacliy's  College ; his 
efforts  towards  the  establishment  of  a Univer- 
sity College  in  Belfast  for  Catholics  ; the  Mater 
Lifirmorum.  Hospital  founded  by  him  ; this  Hos- 
piial  subsequently  rebuilt  and  opened  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Belfast  in  1900.  It  has  been 
recognised  by  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland 
as  one  of  the  general  hospitals  from  which  cer- 
tificates for  Degrees  in  Medicine  may  be  ob- 
tained, but  has  not,  owing  to  the  disapproval 
of  the  attendance  of  Catholic  students  at 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  been  opened  for  the 
clinical  training  of  students  of  Queen’s  Col- 
lege ; advantage  of  having  a second  Medi- 
cal School  in  Belfast  in  connection  with 
a University  College,  for  Catholics ; the 
Mater  Infirmorum  Hospital  suitable  for 
clinical  training ; it  is  open  to  patients  of  all 
denominations ; staff  of ; Protestants  on ; 
views  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Down  and  Con- 
nor, Most  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  establishing  a University  College  for 
Catholics  in  Belfast ; statement  made  by  him 
on  the  subject  at  a meeting  in  1897 ; extract 
from  the  Report  of  the  Queen’s  College  Com- 
mission of  1885  as  to  the  need  of  local  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  Ulster.  7698  (p.  97);  the  recent 
development  of  Technical  Education  in  Belfast 
makes  the  grievances  of  Catholic  students 
more  clearly  realised  ; constitution  of  the  Bel- 
fast Technical  Instruction  Committee  an 
example  of  die  manner  in  which  the  principle 
of  mixed  education  works  in  Belfast,  i.e.,  the 
stronger  party  gets  control,  and  disregards 
the  claims  of  the  minority ; unfair  treatment 
of  Catholics  as  regards  representation  on  the 
Committees  appointed  in  connection  with 
Technical  Education ; necessity  of  adequate 
representation  of  Catholics  on  the  Committee 
and  teaching  staff  ; a Belfast  University  Col- 
lege for  Catholics  required  for  the  completion 
of  the  education  of  those  who  have  passed 
through  the  Technical  Institute.  The  scheme 
of  Commercial  Education  proposed  by  the  Bel- 
fast Chamber  of  Commerce;  injustice  of  such 
a scheme  if  it  be  confined  to  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, in  depriving  Catholics  of  any  benefit  under 
it ; desirability  of  a Catholic  University  Col- 
lege m Belfast  for  higher  Commercial  Educa- 
tion, 7698  (p.  98) ; teaohing  of  Irish  in  such  a 
College;  Dublin  should  be  the  seat  of  the 
great  central  College  for  Catholics ; Belfast  of 
a College  devoted  more  to  die  practical  con- 
cerns of  life,  7698  (p.  99);  the  affording  of 
some  indirect  assistance  . in  the  shape  of 
Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  to  St,  Malachy’a 
College  would  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
Northern  Catholics,  7700  (p.  99) ; the  recon- 
struction of  Queen’s  College  on  such  a basis 
as  would  make  it  acceptable  to  Catholics  a 
possible  but  improbable  solution  of  the  local 
grievance,  7701  (p.  99). 


Lbkbody,  Professor  John  R.,  m.a.,  d.sc.,  f.i.c.  • pre,- 
dent  of  Magee  College,  Londonderry  and 
Member  of  the  Senate  of  -the  Royal  University 
of  Ireland.  (Index  to  hie  Evidence.)  7 

The  Magee  Presbyterian  College;  control  of  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  over  ; constitu 
tion  of  the  College;  government  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  College  vested  in  “ The  Trustees  ” 
“The  Faculty,”  “The  College  Committee,"  and 
the  “Board  of  Visitors";  functions  and 
powers  of  each  of  the  aforementioned  bodies  • 
annual  inspection  of  the  College  by  an  Inspec- 
tor (the  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
for  the  tune  being),  who  reports  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant ; Magee  College  unsoctarian  in  its 
Arts  department ; die  constitution  of  the  Col 
lege  makes  plain  what  the  General  Assembly 
mean  by  a Presbyterian  College ; description 
by  previous  witnesses  of  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  as  a Presbyterian  College  adverted  to 
in  tins  connection,  7794  (p.  118).  Magee  College 
has  been  built,  equipped,  and  endowed  by 
private  liberality ; its  possessions,  such  as 
they  are,  due  not  so  much  to  the  muni- 
ficence of  a few  wealthy  individuals  as  to  the 
number  of  small  donations ; the  College  does 
not  represent  the  educational  views  of  a few 
individuals  only,  but  those  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  historical 
account  of  the  movement  for  the  establishment 
of  a Presbyterian  College  ; Dr.  Starkie’smemo- 
ranldiuu  as  regards  the  effect  of  the  foundation 
of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  on  the  movement  • 
reasons  why  the  carrying  out  of  the  project 
was  suspended  for  some  time  ; attitude  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  towards  the  attendance 
of  the  candidates  for  the  ministry  at  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast ; candidates  not  ordered  nor 
even  recommended,  but  merely  permitted  to  at- 
tend ; difficulties  with  which  Magee  College  has 
had  to  contend  ; want  of  adequate  endowments, 
caused  the  professoriate  and  curriculum  to  be 
inadequate,  7794  (p.  119),  7828-31  (p.  124). 
No  facilities  open  to  the  students  for  obtaining 
degrees  at  first;  this  disability  removed  by  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  University  ; the  small 
sum  available  for  Scholarships  and  prizes,  the 
greatest  drawback  ; the  State-endowed  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  owing  to  the  Scholarships  pro- 
vided therein,  lias  tended  to  divert  students 
from  Magee  College ; further,  Presbyterian  stu- 
dents from  Ulster,  in  considerable  numbers 
have  recourse  to  Queen’s  College,  Galway, 
attracted  by  the  easiness  with  which  Scholar- 
ships may  be  won  in  that  College,  7794  (p.  119). 
Hardship  of  this  on  Magee  College ; in  spite  of 
these  hindrances  the  number  of  Arts  students 
at  Magee  College  is  considerable,  being  not  so 
very  far  behind  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and 
well  ahead  of  Queen’s  Colleges  at  Cork  and 
Galway  ; reasons  why  so  many  students  attend 
Magee  College— (1)  its  geographical  conveni- 
ence ; (2)  a large  number  of  Presbyterians  pre- 
fer  to  send  their  sons  to  a distinctly  Presby- 
terian College ; opposition  of  Belfast  people  to 
the  endowment  of  Magee  College ; work  done 
by  Magee  College  ; success  of,  in  the  matter  of 
educating  and  training  candidates  for  the  Pres- 
byterian ministry ; work  done  by  the  College, 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  University, 
m promoting  general  higher  education ; the 
most  important  section  of  the  College  work  in 
this  connection,  is  the  promotion  of  the  Uni- 
versity Education  of  women ; the  College  takes 
first  place  of  the  five  recognised  Colleges  of  the 
Royal  University  in  the  number  of  women  stu- 
dents in  Arts  ; details  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  higher  education  of  women  has  been  pro- 
^edfor  in  the  College,  7794  (p.  120),  7820-82 
(p.  123).  Work  done  by  the.  College  in  Univer- 
sity extension  lectures';  Physical  Science  lec- 
tures at  first  provided  without  any  outside  en- 
dowment ; subsequently  subsidised  by  an  annual 
grant  of  £50  from  the  Irish  Society  ; success  of 
these  lectures  ;•  their  discontinuance,  7794  (p. 
121),  7823-24  (p.  123).  Advisability  of  providing 
such  a system  of  lectures  in  Londonderry ; 
large  number  of  people  who  have  attended  the 
lectures  which  have  been  provided  ; require- 
ments and  claims  of  the  College  ; it  should  be 
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Leerody,  Pbofkssou  John  R.,  m.a.,  d.sc.,  e.i.c  —con 
nifule  a fully  equipped  College  in  the  fac.lt, ^ 
of  Theology  and  Arts  ; no  State  eniSw 
asked  for  the  Theological  Faculty;  department 
of  Medicine  or  Engineering  not  required  at 
ftescrrt,  •Ithoagh  tlicy  will  p.obabl,  te  needad 
n,  ,k i near  future ; suevess  of  , full,  equipp«d 
Aits  Faculty  would  be  certain,  7794  (n  ion 
7795-98  7818-19  (P  123),  7831  (p.  Sfbhafi 
and  laboratories  which  would  lie  necessarv 

7794  (p.  IM).  uZn’££Zr; 

libinij,  and  a Hall  of  Residence  would  also  be 
needed  ; the  endowment  should  provide  for  the 
payment  of  Hie  Professors,  for  Scholarships 
and  prizes,  and  for  tho  upkeep  of  the  Oolleel  • 


.upkeep  of  the  College; 
r J,uKht  be  estimated  at  a 

ef^Vlo5C’°00,  and  a I,l‘l'manent  endowment 
n,.  3;°rv,i!"'1'  TT'j  no  ,“*«fewnce  with 
V'lW"  S College,  Belfast,  would  arise ; claim  of 
Presbyterians  to  generous  treatment— (1)  the 
claini  to  be  put  on  an  equality  with  Catholics 
irresistible  ; the  means  of  doing  this  is  not  to 
increase  the  endowment  of  an  unsectarian  insti- 
tution such  as  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  but  to 
endow  a I resbyterian  College;  inadvisability 
of  reorganising  Queers  College,  Belfast,  as  k 
1 resbyterian  College  ; its  unsectarian  character 
would  make  it  available  to  Catholics  for  higher 
lechmcal  and  Commercial  Education ; if  the 
Belfast  College  is  retained  as  a non-sectarian 
College,  tho  method  of  arriving  at  equality 
is  to  endow  Magee  College ; (2)  claim  of  Magee 
College  for  State  endowment  in  the  interests 
of  higher  education  ; a University  College,  re- 
quired as  a supplement  to  the  new  scheme  of 
technical  instruction  started  in  Londonderry  ; 
functions  of  a University  College  as  distinct 
from  a Technical  College  described  ; of  the  two 
schemes  of  general  settlement,  viz.— (1)  the 
establishment  of  a Catholic  University  ; (2)  the 
t , reconstruction  of  the  Royal  University,  the  lat- 
1 ter  is  the  host  policy ; the  adoption  of  the  for- 
mer scheme  would  make  the  establishment  of  a 
. University  in  Belfast  necessary  ; the  establish- 
ment of  Kiieli  a University  would  he  disastrous  ; 
it  would  not  he  a success  ; witness  has  already 
>.  stated  his  reason,  viz.,  the  non-existence  of  suf- 
ficient material  For  swell  a University,  7794  (p. 

122) .  The  Royal  University’s  statistics  consid- 
ered in  this  respect ; conjectural  statistics  most 
misleading  ; the  total  number  of  Arts  students 
might,  he  estimated  at.  230,  and  this  number 
would  likely  be  a diminishing  one;  the  tempta- 
tions to  refrain  from  Collegiate  attendance 
would  lx.  increased,  7794  (pp.  122, 123).  Num- 
ber of  male  students  not  lining  prepared  for  the 
Prosliy’ ei'inn  ministry  attending  Magee  College, 
7795-800  (n.  123).  Mode  of  appointment  of  Pro- 
fessors in  Magee  College,  7801-6,  7810  (p.  123). 

* Question  of  alteration  in  the  constitution  if 
Stale  aid  is  afforded,  7807  (p.  123).  Attendance 
of  Catholic,  students  at  tho  College,  7808  (p. 

123) .  Attitude  of  tho  authorities  of  'Belfast 
Queen’s  College  towards  the  Hen  oral  Assembly, 
anlrl  that  of  tho  authorities  of  Queen's  Colleges, 
Cork  and  Galway,  towards  the  authorities  of 
tho  Roman  Catholic  Church  7811-15  (p.  123). 
Desirability  of  modifying  the  constitution  of 
the  latter  two  Colleges,  with  a view  to  bring- 
ing them  into  harmony  with  the  localities 
in  which  they  are  situated,  7816  (p.  123). 

Bhtch,  Rev.  Matthew,  d.b.,  d.lit.,  President  of  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly’s  College,  Bel- 
fast, and  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland.  ( Index  to  his  Evi- 

dence.) 

1 Witness  is  Dean  of  Residences  for  Presbyterian 
students  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  9935  (p. 
387).  Defects  of  the  Royal  University — (1)  it 
is  a mere  examining  Board;  (2)  its  examina- 
tions not  satisfactory ; undue  representation  of 
; . certain  Colleges  on  the  examining  Boards  ; ad- 
visability of  providing  in  any  reform  that  the 
Fellowships  should  bo  given  to  the  graduates  of 
tho  University  by  competitive  examinations  ; 

(3)  the  princi  pie  of  balancing  of  religious  de- 
. nominations  objectionable ; the  balancing  un- 


Deitch,  Rev.  Matthew,  d.d.,  d.lit.— continued. 

just  as  regards  Presbyterians ; influence  of 
Trinity  College  on  the  University  in  this 
connection ; (4)  die  system  tends  to  accen- 
tuate and  increase  the  rivalry  and  antagon- 
ism between  the  religious  denominations  in 
Ireland ; united  examinations,  not  mixed  edu- 
cation, 9936  (p.  337).  These  defects  mitigated 
the  courtesy  and  conciliatory  spirit  mani- 
fested by  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
omcialsi  of  the  University;  government  of 
the  University  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the 
branding  Committee  and  Secretaries  ; solution 
of  the  present  difficulty  would  be  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Royal  University  as  a teaching  Uni- 
versity consisting  of  Colleges,  all  of  which 
would  be  endowed  by  the  State  and  open  to  all 
members  of  the  State,  with  equal  privileges, 
and  irrespective  of  religions ; modifications  re- 
quired in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  to  make  them 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  Ireland— (1)  repre- 
sentatives of  each  Church  should  be  empow- 
ered to  decide  what  is  contrary  to  the  faith  of 
their  Church  ; (2)  more  adequate  provision  for 
moral  and  religious  oversight  of  students  ; (3) 
dual  Professorships  of  Philosophy;  (4)  self- 
government  ; powers  of  Colleges  to  conduct 
their  own  examinations  ; character  of  the  pro- 
posed State-endowed  College  for  Roman  Catho- 
lics; no  objection  to  the  governing  body  con- 
sisting of  Roman  Catholics,  if  they  are  placed 
on  it  on  educational  grounds,  and  not  merely  as 
representatives  of  the  Church;  possibility  of 
tlie  objections  of  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  being  removed  by  means  of 
some  such  modifications  as  witness  suggests  ; 
circumstances  which  conspired  to  cause  Roman 
Catholics  to  reject  the  Queen’s  Colleges  at  the 
time  of  their  foundation,  now  removed  ; the  en- 
dowment of  a denominational  College  would  be 
a retrograde  policy ; grievance  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  Presbyterians  as  regards  Trinity 
College,  9936  (p.  388).  Attitude  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  towards  mixed  education, 
9936  (pp.  388,  389).  Objection  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  to  a Roman  Catholic  College  in 
the  Royal  University  greater  than  its  objection 
to  a Roman  Catholic  University,  9936  (p.  389), 
9937-41  (p.  389).  If  a Catholic  University  be 
established  a University  in  Belfast  should  be 
set  up ; possibility  of  the  connection  of  this 
University  with  Dublin  University  ; character 
of  the  University ; need  for  development  in 
industrial  and  commercial  direction,  and  also 
in  literary  and  scientific  direction ; provision 
for  post-graduate  work  needed  ; desirability  of 
finality  in  any  settlement,  9936  (p.  389). 

Leslie,  R.  W.,  Esq.,  m.d.  , Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
University  Graduates’  Association.  ( Index  to 
his  Evidence.) 

Witness  represents  the  views  of  the  Royal . 
University  Graduates'  Association,  7752  (p. 
107).  The  association  founded  in  1899  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  the  proposals  of  Air. 

A.  J.  Balfour  with  regard  to  the  University 
Question  ; object  of  the  Association  ; objections  . 
of,  to  the  foundation  of  provincial  or  sectarian 
Universities,  7753  (p.  107) ; the  abolition  of 
the  Royal  University  objectionable — (1)  be- 
cause of  the  extent  of  the  work  done  by  it ; 

(2)  the  large  number  of  its  students  ; (3)  it  is  ; 
the  University  which  has  been  found  most 
acceptable  to  all  creeds  and  classes  ; (4)  and 
(5)  the  high  standard  of  its  Degrees,  especially 
its  Medical  Degrees ; (6)  injury  would  be  in- 
flicted on  its  graduates  by  its  dissolution ; 

(7)  it  is  the  only  University  which  has  pro- 
moted the  higher  education  of  women  in  Ire- 
land ; (8)  it  has  opened  up  careers  to  a large 
number  of  persons  who  otherwise  would  have 
been  debarred  therefrom  ; (9)  its  destruction 
would  weaken  all  public  confidence  in  the- 
stability  of  Universities  in  Ireland ; (10)  the 
abolition  of  a University  almost  unheard  of ; 

(11)  the  condemnation  of  the  system  of  provid- 
ing for  the  extern  students  in  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity, and  the  condonation  of  such  a system 
in  Dublin  University,  objectionable;  (12)  the 
University,  if  properly  reformed,  will  be 
i N 2 
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R.  V<.,  Esq.,  m.d. — continued. 
adequate  for  the  higher  education  of  the  Irish 
people  outside  Trinity  'College,  7753  (pp.  107, 
108) ; objection,  to  handing  over  the  Royal 
■University  to  any  sectarian  organisation ; 
objection  to  sectarian  Universities — (1)  they 
are  not  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing; (2)  the  alleged  danger  to  “ faith  and 
morals”  from  mixed  education,  non-existent; 
special  Chairs  in  Mental  and  Moral  Science 
and  History  may  be  provided;  objections  to 
petty  Universities— (1)  the  danger  of  com- 
petition lowering  the  standard ; (2)  the  cost 
not  commensurate  with  the  work  which  would 
be  accomplished  ; (3)  the  Degrees  would  be 

without  prestige ; these  objections  would  apply 
to  a University  in  Belfast,  and  the  following 
in  addition— (1)  no  demand  for  such  a Univer- 
sity ; (2)  professional  classes  opposed  to  it  ; 
(3)  the  constituency  too  weak  and  likely  to 

diminish  ; objection  to  the  multiplication  of  Uni- 
versities „ German  and  English  Universities  ad- 
verted to,  in  this  connection,  7753  (p.  108) ; 
suggested  reforms  in  the  Boyal  University  (1) 
the  Senate  should  be  placed  on  a representa- 
tive basis ; details  as  to  its  proposed  constitu- 
tion 7753  (pp.  108,  109);  “constituent" 
Colleges  of  the  reformed  University ; the 
Roman  Catholic  University  College,  Dublin, 
under  its  present  constitution,  coiild  not  be 
regarded  as  entitled  to  be  a constituent  Col- 
lege ; “ recogniseld  ” Colleges  of  the  Univer- 
sity; two  fully-equipped  faculties,  excluding 
Theology,  should  be  required  for  the  “ recog- 
nition ” of  any  College;  position  of  Magee 
College,  7753  (p.  109),  7762-65  (p.  113) ; privi- 
leges of  “recognised"  Colleges  as  to  repre- 
sentation on  Senate  and  Examining  Boards  ; 
the  recognition  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  of  any 
teaching  institution  reserved  entirely  for  women 
as  a Faculty  of  the  University  advisable ; all 
positions  in  the  University  and  constituent  Col- 
leges should  he  open  to  women,  7753  (p.  109), 
7758-59  (p.  113)  ; unfair  constitution  of  Exami- 
ning Boards  and  unfair  examinations  ill  the 
Royal  University  ; instance  of  this  unfairness  ; 
suggested  reform  of  the  Boards  of  Examiners  ; 
all  the  Professors  of  the  Constituent  Colleges 
should  act  as  Examiners  at  the  Final  Degree 
Examinations,  and  Extern  Examiners  should 
be  appointed ; advisability  of  conducting  all 
examinations  except  for  Degrees  and  Fellow- 
ships in  the  Constituent  Colleges  by  the  Pro- 
fessors associated  with  Eixtem  Examiners ; the 
methods  of  regulating  collegiate  curricula  and 
examinations  of  Queen's  University,  Victoria 
University,  and  University  of  Wales  compared, 
7753  (p.  109) ; a combination  of  the  methods 
of  the  Queen’s  University  and  Victoria  Uni- 
versity the  best ; reasons  for  holding  the 
Final  Degree  and  Fellowship  Examinations  in 
the  University — (1)  it  would  act  as  a stimulus 
to  students  and  teachers  ; (2)  it  would  lead  to 
a wider  range  of  study ; (3)  the  Degree  would 
command  much  greater  confidence ; Professor 
Mahaffv’s  scheme,  by  wliioh  the  University 
would  be  reduced  to  a mere  registering  body, 
objectionable ; also  his  plan  of  curators  ; regu- 
lations as  to  Fellowships ; maintenance  of  the 
present  standard  of  the  Medical  Examinations 
■desirable,  but  the  Matriculation  Examination 
should  be  increased  in  difficulty,  and  the 
passing  of  the  First  University  Examination 
not  required  for  medical  students  ; convoca- 
tion ; graduation  should  carry  with  it  the 
right  of  voting  in  convocation  ; question  of  the 
desirability  of  the  representation  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  Parliament ; Scholarships  and  Fel- 
lowships ; the  present  system  of  distributing 
the  prize  funds  should  be  abolished,  and  the  fol- 
lowing system  of  Scholarships  and  Fellowships 
provided— (1)  Scholarships  at  Matriculation; 
(2)  Research  Scholarships  at  Graduation ; (3) 
Fellowships ; details  as  to  the  allocation  and 
character  of  these  rewards ; advantages  of  pro- 
posed reconstruction — almost  complete  auto- 
nomy of  the  Colleges  would  be  obtained, 
while  the  University  would  see  that  the  teach- 
ing was  such  as  .to  warrant  its  granting  De- 
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greet* ; open  competition  would  commence  at  the 
Degree  Examination  only,  7753  (p.  110) ; de- 
sirability of  abolishing  the  present  Govern- 
mental interference  with  the  Colleges,  7753  (pp. 
110,  HI) ; relation  of  the  Colleges  to  the  Uni- 
versity ; they  would  have  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  Senate  of  the  University,  but 
would  not  be  able  to  control  it  in  any  way,  c.g., 
to  refuse  to  accept  an  Examiner,  etc.  ; Extern 
Students  ; merits  and  defects  of  the  present 
system  of  examination  of  Extern  Students 
in  connection  with  the  Royal  University; 
the  total  abolition  of  a system  of  providing 
for  Extern  Students  not  to  be  recommended ; 
a modus  vivnuli  suggested  by  the  London 
University  system  ; 'desirability  of  reforming 
the  present  constitution  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
with  a view  to  placing  them  on  a representative 
basis ; suggested  scheme  of  reform,  three 
bodies  to  be  formed,  viz. — (1)  Supreme 
Governing  Body  styled  the  “ Court  of  Gover- 
nors" ; (2)  an  Executive  'Body  styled  "the 
Council  ” ; (3)  an  Academic  Body  styled  “the 
Senate”;  details  nis  to  the  constitution  and 
powers  of  these  three  bodies.  Better  equip- 
ment of  the  Constituent  Colleges  required; 
need  of  Residential  Halls,  one  of  which  could 
be  allocated  to  Roman  Catholic  students,  and 
the  religions  difficulty  thus  obviated ; Deans 
of  Residences  should  bo  remunerated,  7753  (p. 

111)  ; need  of  better  equipment  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  in  Hy- 
giene, Ophthalmology,  Otology,  Pathology, 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  description  of  the 
present  provision  for  the  teaching  of  these  sub- 
jects and  the  additions  required,  7753  (pp.  Ill, 

112)  ; redistribution  of  the  £1,400  per  annum 
from  the  Consolidated  Fund  paid  to  each  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges  for  Scholarships,  advisable; 
proposals  <>E  the  Treasury  Commissioners  in 
the  year  1877  for  tins  better  application  of  the 
funds  of  the  Queen’s  'Colleges,  and  for  the 
bettor  equipment  of  the  Colleges ; the  omis- 
sion of  the  College  authorities  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  enlightened  proposals,  7753 
(p.  112)  ; this  emission  would  not  have  been 
possible  hail  Micro  been  representatives  of  the 
Graduates  and  the  public  on  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Col  lego  at  t hat  time,  7753  (pp. 
112,  113)  ; exclusion  of  Trinity  College  from 
the  scope  of  the  inquiry;  evidence  of  Pro- 
fessor Malmffy  with  reference  to  the  abolition 
of  the  Royal  University  ; the  Association  pro- 
test against  the  meddling  of  tho  representa- 
tives of  tflie  University  of  Dublin  with  the 
affairs  of  tlm  Royal  University  ; Association 
desirous  of  arriving  at  a solution  which  will 
reconcile  the  ini 'Tests  of  all  conflicting 
parties ; the  proposed  scheme,  of  reconstruction 
of  tlio  Royal  University  considered  in  this 
connection — (1)  the  Roman  Catholic  'demand 
met ; (2)  the  claim  for  a teaching  University 
met ; (3)  the  claim  of  those  who  wish  a Depea 
of  a national  University  to  be  open  to  them 
met;  (4)  tho  claim  of  those  who  desire  that 
public  money  should  nob  be  devoted  to  the 
exclusive  advantage  of  any  religious  denomina- 
tion met,  7753  (p.  113);  Council  of  the 
Association  of  Royal  University  Graduates; 
members  of,  7754-57  (p.  113). 

Letts,  Edmund  A.,  d.so.,  rn.D.,  t’.r.s.e.,  p.h.u.1.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 
( Index  to  his  Evidence.) 

Witness  has  been  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  t o 
College  since  1879,. 7428  (p.  10).  The  Deport- 
ment of  Chemistry  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast 
Queen’s  College, ' Belfast,  the  principal  feeder 
<oi  the  Royal  University ; successes  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  College  at  the  M.A.  ana  B.A. 
emanations ; large  percentage  of  the  Hon  on 
in  Chemistry  gained  by  tho  students  from  &' 
fast,  during  the  period  1882-1901 ; during  t 
greater  part  of  this  period  the  laboratory  w 
was  performed  under  tho  greatest  disad 
tages,  the  laboratory  being  utterly  inadequ 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  students ; 
Government  refused  to  remedy  this  condit 
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of  affairs  until  the  sanitary  authorities  of  the 
city  intervened ; new  buildings  thereupon 
erected  by  the  Government,  but  nob  completed  ; 
Treasury  refuse  to  contribute  for  their  comple- 
tion until  subscriptions  from  private  benefac- 
tors should  lie  obtained ; generous  response  of 
the  people  of  Belfast  to  the  appeals  of  the  Col- 
lege for  monetary  assistance ; nucleus  of  a fund 
for  the  better  equipment  of  the  College  already 
formed ; the  present  incomplete  condition 
of  the  buildings  necessitate  carrying  on  the 
work  partly  in  the  old  building  and  partly  in 
the  new  ; inconvenience  of  this ; the  completion 
of  the  buildings  necessary  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  department,  7431  (p.  10).  Hardship  aris- 
ing from  the  want  of  Assistants  and  Demon- 
strators in  the  College,  7431  (p.  10).  Contrast 
between  the  German  Government  and  British 
Government  with  respect  to  the  assistance 
afforded  to  Chemical  departments  in  Univer- 
sities ; the  University  of  W urtzburg  an  ex- 
ample, 7431  (p.  10).  Disadvantageous  position 
in  which  Belfast  College  is  placed  as  regards 
assistantships  and  staff,  as  compared  with  the 
College  of  Science,  Dublin,  7431  (pp.  10,  11). 
Importance  of  affording  facilities  to  students  of 
Chemistry  in  view  of  the  close  association  be- 
tween the  Science  and  many  of  the  industries 
of  North  of  Ireland ; special  care  should  be 
taken  to  foster  research  ; Dr.  Andrew’s  bril- 
liant investigations  in  Queen’s  College  impeded 
by  the  want  of  a properly-equipped  laboratory 
and  suitable  staff ; if  the  latter  had  been 
provided  he  would  probably  have  forestalled 
the  discoveries  of  Oaillebet  and  Pictet  in 
the  liquefaction  of  gases,  formerly  regarded 
as  “ permanent  ” ; desirability  of  the  crea- 
tion of  a school  of  young  chemists  in  Bel- 
fast ; gradual  growth  of  such  a school ; 
value  of  the  Studentships  and  Scholarships 
of  the  Royal  University  and  other  Scholar- 
ships in  forwarding  this  movement;  details 
of  the  manner  in  which  a stuklent  of 
Chemistry  is,  without  any  private  income,  en- 
abled to  pursue  his  studies  by  means  of  these 
Scholarships ; the  rule  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  1851  Exhibition  Scholarships,  requiring 
the  successful  candidate  to  proceed  to  an  insti- 
tution other  than  that  by  which  ho  is  nomi- 
nated, of  doubtful  benefit ; the  total  amount  of 
these  Scholarships  which  can  bo  w°n  by^y 
one  student — £1,712,  or  in  some  cases  £1,862 ; 
causes  which  deter  students  from  embarking  on 
a scientific  course  of  studies ; one  of  these 
cam#*  the  want  of  encouragement  of  scientific 
education — 'which  was  the  policy  of  'the  In- 
termediate Education  Board  for  many  years— 
has  now  disappeared;  the  other,  viz.,  the  ab- 
sence of  any  suitable  appointments  to  winch  a 
student  may  aspire,  in  Ireland,  still  exists, 
7431  (p  .11)  England  and  the  Colonies  afford 
the  best  chance  of  obtaining  an  appointment ; 
remedies  for  this— (1)  the  foundation  in  Irish 
Colleges  of  Assiatautships,  Leotureralups,  and 
Professorships  in  Science  subjects ; (2)  tfie 
establishment  of  analogous  appointments  m the 
Technical  and  Agricultural  Sfchods  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  to- 
etiuebion  for  Maud;  (5)  tie  S,r 

manufacturers  of  «M% 

Quart*  CoHo,*,  JMfrf,  >“  k 

Education  aid  to  tla  Mumapal  Intti- 

tutc The  cor-ordination  of  Technical  and 

■University  Education  a difficult  and  delicate 
■problem,  rf  which  a satisfactory  eolution  has 
Sot  yet  been  arrived  at,  abroad  or  , 

the  overlapping  of  Bnb]ecte  the  chief  M""1*? ’ 
-the  evidences  of  Sir  Philip  Maggms  More  tte 
Greahnm  Univereity  Commission  as  to  this 
■difficulty  1 tho  Department  of 
Technical  Instruction  have  now  an  "PP0*™*? 
of  showing  how  this  problem  may  be  solved , 
•Oueen’s  College,  Belfast,  most  anxious  to  facili- 
tated solution ; the  ^ews  of  ^Reg0  on 
-this  noint  expressed  in  Resolution  Jno.  6 oi  tna 
Goroorato  Body!  all  the  Pure  Science  teaching 
sn? part  of  the  Technological  te^bing  ^ht 
be  given  at  the  Queen’s  College , all wen  g 
cl4  work  should  be  carried  out  by  thclneti 
tute  ; quotation  from  an  article  in  the  Times 
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.with  reference  to  the  action  of  the  municipality 
of  Liverpool  as  regards  Technical  Education 
in  relation  to  the  University  College  ; Board 
for  the  'co-ordination  of  the  teaching  of  Queen’s 
College  and  the  Technical  Institute  not  yet 
formed,  7431  (p.  12),  7442-43  (p.  15).  Desira- 
bility of  economy  in  the  working  of  the  two  in- 
stitutions at  the  initial  stage,  in  view  of  the 
small  number  of  advanced  Technological  stu- 
dents ; the  proximity  of  the  College  to  the  In- 
stitute important  as  regards  co-ordination, 
7431  (p.  12).  The  prosperity  of  a nation  de- 
pends more  on  the  number  of  highly-trained 
scientific  men  engaged  in  its  industries  than  the 
number  of  those  who  have  recived  a technical 
education  ; reasons ; examples  ; the  great  ad- 
vances in  Chemical  industries  due  to  scientific 
chemists  ; Germany’s  supremacy  in  such  indus- 
tries due  to  its  system  of  education  and  the 
appreciation  by  the  German  manufacturers  of 
the  usefulness  of  employing  scientific  men  ; the 
German  manufacture  of  indigo  and  of  sul- 
phuric acikl  by  the  “ oontact  ” method  in  this 
connection  ; faots  demonstrating  the  import- 
ance of  Belfast  as  the  centre  of  Irish  manufac- 
turing industries  ; necessity  of  providing  in  Bel- 
fast a thoroughly  equipped  institution  for  the 
teaching  of  Science  equal  to  the  College  of 
Science  in  Dublin  ; Queen’s  College,  if  properly 
equipped,  would  be  an  institution  of  this  kind  ; 
the  equipment  required,  7431  (p.  13).  ‘Disad- 
advantage  to  be  met  with  in  taking  advanced 
students  from  Belfast  to  Dublin — (1)  extra  ex- 
pense ; (2)  removal  from  a manufacturing  to  a 
non-manufacturing  centre ; (3)  slur  cast  on 
Queen’s  College  and  Technical  Institute,  Bel- 
fast ; the  argument  that  the  students  experi- 
ence would  he  widened,  not  of  much  value  ; the 
close  association  of  technical  and  University 
type  of  education  in  Science  subjects,  especially 
in  Chemistry,  favours  the  plan  suggested  by 
witness  ; the  training  of  Science  teachers  should 
not  be  wholly  confined  to  the  College  of  Science, 
Dublin ; desirability  of  affording  certain 
facilities  to  technical  students  for  obtain- 
ing University  degrees ; such  facilities  al- 
ready provided  in  the  Royal  University,  which 
throws  open  its  doors  to  all  comers  who  pass 
its  examinations ; in  case  of  a teaching  Uni- 
versity, the  student  should  be  required  to  pass 
the  Matriculation  examination,  and  possibly 
spend  a year  at  the  University  in  Arts  studies  ; 
he  should  maintain  his  connection  with  the 
University  throughout  the  undergraduate 
course  by  attending  certain  of  the  University 
classes.  The  general  University  Question:— > 
Witness,  in  his  remarks  on  the  general  Univer- 
sity Question,  speaks  merely  as  a private  indi- 
vidual; the  difficulty  of  the  problem  ; two  main 

questions  involved — (1)  is  a final  and  satisfac- 
tory solution  possible  ? (2)  is  the  time  ripe  for 
attempting  such  a solution  1 The  answer  tio  the 
first  question  is  in  the  affirmative,  but  to  the 
second  in  the  negative ; opposition  of  the 
Northern  public  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Northern  University  at  the  same  time  as  the 
establishment  of  a University  which,  they  con- 
sider, would  be  a Catholic  University  in  the 
narrowest  sense  of  the  term ; English  opposi- 
tion ; under  present  circumstances  a solution 
such  as  that  supported  by  the  President  of  the 
College,  Mr.  Lecky,  and  others,  the  best  prac- 
ticable ; the  reformation  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity in  the  manner  suggested  by  Dr.  Hamilton, 
would  give  immediate  relief  to  the  present  ten- 
sion, 7431  (p.  14),  7439-41  (p.  15).  Witness  de- 
sires, in  conclusion,  to  state  that  having  had  ex- 
perience of  various  other  University  Colleges, 
he  is  of  opinion  that  no  sectarian  atmosphere 
attaches  to  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  7431-38 
(pp.  14,  15). 

IraMi-r,  Jams  ? 

Medicine,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  ( Index  to 
his  Evidence.) 

Witness  desires  to  lay  before  the  Commission 
some  considerations  proving  that  the  evil  of  the 
over-produetdon  of  University-educated  men, 
which  Dr.  Mahaffy  and  Dr.  M’Keown  sug- 
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gested  as  a danger  in  .this  country,  is  not  to  be 
apprehended  in  Ireland.  This  is  so,  because 
the  Irish  Colleges  ate  not  training  men  for 
Ireland  alone,  but  for  the  whole  'British  Em- 
pire, and  the  demand  of  the  latter  for  trained 
men  is  unlimited ; statistics  of  the  number  of 
, students  in  Medicine  in  Queen's  College,  Bel- 
fast, . in  the  years  1895-1894  and  1894-1895, 
snowing  the  numbers  who  have  settled  in  Ire- 
' land  and  the  numbers  who  have  settled  in 
. . England,  Scotland,  and  other  places  outside 
Ireland.  Prom  these  figures  it  is  a safe  deduc- 
tion chat  of  the  number  of  students  trained  in 
. . the  Belfast  Medical  School  only  about  one- 
third  find  professional  employment  in  Ireland. 
Further  illustrations  of  the  scope  of  the  edu- 
cative work  of  Queen’s  College,  'Belfast,  shown 
by  the  number  of  medical  practitioners  which 
the  Meldical  School  supplies  to  the  large  Eng- 
lish towns.  That  there  is  no  danger  of  an 
over-production  of  medical  men  by  the  Irish 
Colleges  may  be  safely  affirmed ; the  men  who 
pass  through  the  Medical  School  of  Belfast 
Queen’s  College  find  careers  without  (difficulty  ; 
in  recent  years  the  difficulty  lias  been  to  find 
men  for  the  posts,  not  posts  for  the  men  ; 
large  proportion  of  the  medical  practitioners 
of  Belfast  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
Queen’s  College  ; advisability  in  view  of  the 
foregoing  considerations,  . of  increasing  the 
facilities  for  training  for  the  professions ; 
Medical  Education  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
impeded  by  the  present  feeling  of  insecurity 
as  to  Irish  University  Institutions ; the  dis- 
solution of.  the  Queen’s  University  caused  a 
falling  off  in  the  number,  and  the  numbers 
have  remained  almost  stationary  since,  7494 
(p.  35) ; efficiency  of  the  Belfast  Medical 
School ; exceptionally  good  opportunities  for 
clinical  instruction  afforded  by  Belfast ; the 
Victoria  Hospital  in  this  connection ; needs  of 
the  . Belfast  Medical  School — (1)  increased 
facilities  for  training ; inducements  should  be 
held  out  to  young  medical  men  to  devote  the 
...  earlier  years  of  their  professional  life  to 
teaching,  as  is  done  by  the  privat  docents 
of  Germany ; (2)  increased  facilities  for 

research ; value  of  the  present  work  done ; 
need  of  additional  funds  and  Assistants ; (3) 
more  local  autonomy ; necessity  of  the  Col- 
lege having  control  of  its  own  arrangements 
for  studies  and  examinations,  and  being  freed 
from  the  Dublin  influence;  unfair  treatment 
of  Hie  Belfast  Medical  School  as  regards  re- 
presentation on  the  Examining  Boards  of  the 
University ; Professors  and  Lecturers  should 
. have  direct  representation  on  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  University  ; the  Professors  should 
examine,  each  in  his  own  subject,  and  have 
associated  with  them  Extern  Examiners ; the 
present  standard  of  the  Examinations  in  Medi- 
cine should  be  maintained,  but  the  curriculum 
should  be  altered  as  regards  the  Arts  portion 
■ by  providing  that  a student  who  scored  60  or 

i 65  per  cent,  at  his  Matriculation  should  be 

at  liberty  to  take  up  the  medical  curriculum 
at  once ; the  regulations  as  to  extra  hospital 
attendance  required  by  the  'Royal  University, 

,,  and  the  non-recognition  of  the  degrees  of  any 
«*.  other  University,  are  objectionable;  (4) 
l security  for  the  future.  Queen’s  College,  Bel- 
fast, in  general ; unsectarian  character  of  de- 
sirability of  increased  autonomy ; the  College 
would  thus  be  enabled  to  develop  its  own 
characteristics,  and  to  elicit  local  support,  while 
.friction,  with  the  central  authority  would  be 
. minimised ; need  of  Assistants  for  Professors  ; 
Curator  for  Medical  Museums  ; academic  cere- 
monials («.<?.,  graduation  ceremonials),  might 
with  advantage  be  held  in  the  College ; the  Col- 
lege should  be  put  on  a representative  basis, 
7494  (p.  36).  As  regards  the  general  University 
Question,  although  holding  the  view  that  the 
multiplication  of  Universities  is  not  undesir- 
able, and  that  an  Ulster  University  would  not 
be  a failure,  witness  is  (disposed  to  favour  a 
reconstruction  of  the  Royal  University  as  the 
other  solution  would  involve  the  dissolution 
Of  the  latter  University,  7494  (pp.  36,  37). 


Loreto  College,  Dublin  : 

Mr.  Macke n,  9260  (p.  317),  at  scq. 

Louvain  University  : 

No  difficulties  as  regards  dismissal  .of  Professor* 
in,  in  the  case  of  Professors  of  Science— 
Count  Moore,  9944  (p.  391). 

Faculty  of  Commerce  in— Count  Moore,  9944- 
(p.  391). 

Lyon,  James,  Esq.,  m.a,  Professor  of  Engineering 
Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland.  (Index 
to  his  Evidence.) 

Witness  is  M.  A.  of  Cambridge  University,  9499- 
501  (p.  342).  Progress  in  the  status  of' 
Mechanical  Engineering  as  a profession  in  late 
years,  and  the  merging  together  of  Civil  and. 
Mechanical  Engineering  noteworthy  ; necessity 
of  establishing  a Department  of  Engineering  in. 
any  new  University  which  may  be  set  up ; 
advisability  of  establishing  some  compulsory 
system  of  qualification  for  Engineers ; neces- 
sity of  providing  for  training  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  in  Ireland  ; unsuitability  of  a Uni- 
versity for  this  purpose;  the  University  not 
inclined  to  provide  for  the  (details  of  Applied 
Science  ; desirability  of  a course  of  training  for 
Engineering  students,  partly  in  the  University 
and  partly  in  the  College  of  Science ; age  at 
which  students  should  receive  the  practical 
training ; desirability  of  affording  an  Art* 
training  to  students ; possibility  of  students 
of  the  proposed  new  University  attending  the 
Engineering  School  in  the  College  of  Science  ; 
no  necessity  for  (duplicating  in  the  University  ; 
costly  equipment  of  the  Engineering  School; 
necessity  for  a full  course  of  laboratory 
work  for  a training  in  Engineering,  9502 
(p.  342),  9503-13  (p.  343);  inadequacy  ’ of  the 
present  provision  for  training  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  in  the  College  of  Science,  9514-23 
(p.  343) ; cost  of  an  efficient  Engineering 
School,  9524-27  (p.  343). 


MacDermott,  Rev.  John,  m.a.,  Minister  of  Belmont 
Presbyterian  Church,  (Belfast.  (Index  to  his 
Evidence.) 

Witness  represents  the  Committee  on  Higher 
Education  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland.  The  Com- 
mittee, desiring  to  prevent  misapprehension, 
submit  a further  statement  (in  addition  to 
that  of  Rev.  Dr.  -Pettiorew) ; constitution  of 
the  General  Assembly;  claim  of,  to  a full 
hearing  on  the  University  Question  ; desire  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  to  see  a sound  and 
liberal  education  safeguarded  by  the  State  in 
the  interests  of  members  of  all  Churches,  but 
dominated  by  any  ; resolutions  passed  by 
the  General  Assemblies  in  1899,  1900,  1901, 
setting  forth  their  views  on  education  ; the 
Presbyterian  views  on  education  coincide  with 
the  course  of  legislation  in  matters  of  edu- 
cation in  Ireland  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  century;  instances— (1)  the  introduction 
of  the  National  System  ; this  system  supported 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Ohuroh ; (2)  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  principle 
on  which  they  were  founded  the  same  as  that 
on  which  the  .National  System  was  estab- 
lished, the  epithet  “Godless”  inapplicable 
to  the  Cb lieges  ; provision  made  for  religious 
supervision  in  the  Colleges  8777  (p.  242) ; 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  students  who  have 
• attended  the  Colleges;  the  inaccuracy  of 
referring  to  the  Roman  Catholic  education 
grievance  in  such  circumstances  ; (3)  Disestab- 
lishment of  the  Irish  Church  in  1869  ; cor- 
dially supported  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy ; inconsistency  in  now  asking  for 
endowment  of  religion  ; Mr.  Gladstone's  view* 
as  to  impossibility  of  entertaining  a claim 
for  Catholic  endowment  in- view  of  the  legis- 
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MacDermott,  Rev.  John,  m .Jl— continued. 

lation  of  1869;  Mr.  Gladstone’s  attempts  to 
deal  with  the  educational  grievance  in  con- 
nection with  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  Mr. 
Balfour’s  argument  that  the  policy  of  1869  has 
been  reversed,  controverted ; misleading  state- 
ments made  in  favour  of  this  contention — 
(1)  the  National  System  not  denominational ; 
reasons;  (2)  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  not  a 
Presbyterian  'College  ; reasons,  8777  (p.  243)  ; 
attitude  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church 
towards  denominational  education ; objec- 
tions to  such  education— (1)  it  is  not  suited 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  country  as  it 
tends  to  separate  the  jneople  into  separate 
religious  camps ; (2)  it  undermines  the 

non-sectarian  system  of  education ; interfer- 
ence with  an  established  University  injurious  ; 
instance  of  this  in  the  substitution  of  the  Royal 
Universitv  for  the  Queen’s  University  ; (3)  the 
claim  of  Roman  Catholics  not  to  be  recognised  ; 
the  argument  as  to  population  should  be  based 
on  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  not  on  that  of  Ireland ; (4)  the  Univer- 
sity which  Mr.  tBalfour  proposed  for  Roman 
Catholics,  and  which  they  express  their  willing- 
ness to  accept,  is  stated  to  be  undenomina- 
tional ; question  as  to  how  this  institution 
differs  from  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  why 
they  should  not  accept  the  latter  if  they  ac- 
cept the  former;  (5)  the  demand  for  a de- 
nominational endowment  is  opposed  to  modem 
educational  tendencies;  reforms  required  in 
the  Royal  University — (1)  desirability  of  having 
examinations  to  test  class  work  at  the.erid  of 
each  session  ; (2)  desirability  of  abolishing  the 
system  of  giving  degrees  without  requiring 
attendance  at  collegiate  lectures,  8777  (p.  244) ; 
possibility  of  providing  Colleges  for  women ; 
grievance  of  Presbyterians  as  regards  Trinity 
College ; necessity  of  the  nationalisation  of 
Trinity  College,  at  present  a denominational 
College,  8777  (p.  245). 

M'Elderry,  Miss,  m.a.,  Principal  of  Rutland  School, 
Dublin. — See  Irish  Association  op  Women 
Graduates  and  Candidate  Graduates,  Repre- 
sentatives op. 

Macken,  James,  Esq.,  b.a.,  Professor  of  English,  St. 

Patrick’s  Training  College,  Drumcondra. 
(Index  to  his  Evidence.) 

Witness  is  an  Assistant  Examiner  and  Bachelor 
of  Arts  of  the  Royal  University,  and  repre- 
sents the  Loreto  Institute  of  Nuns  before  the 
Commission,  9260-65  (p.  317).  Loreto  Institu- 
tute  of  Nuns  ; number  of  girls’  schools  con- 
ducted by ; in  1893  a University  department 
was  started  in  Loreto  College,  with  a view  to 
preparing  those  pupils  from  all  the  .schools, 
who  wished  to  pursue  a University  career,  and 
who  were;  up  to  that  date,  prepared  by  the 
individual  schools ; tables  submitted  by  wit- 
ness : — Table  A showing  the  number  of  candi- 
dates from  the  various  Loreto  Convents  in  Ire- 
land who  matriculated  in  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity, the  number  who  passed  the  examinations, 
and  the  Exhibitions  and  Honours  obtained  in 
the  years  1891-1901 ; Table  B showing  the  total 
number  of  Passes,  Exhibitions,  and  Honours 

• obtained  by  the  students  of  Loreto  College  dur- 

ing the  years  1891-1901—141  students  passed 
the  Senior  Grade  of  the  Intermediate  examina- 
tions, of  whom  a considerable  number  would 
have  proceeded  to  the  University,  but  for  the 
want  of  proper  facilities  for  the  education  of 
Catholic  women ; disadvantages  under  which 
Loreto  College  labours  in  preparing  students 
for  the  Royal  University,  9265  (p.  317).  The 
want  of  connection  with  the  University  neces- 
sitates that  the  needs  of  examinations  have  to 
be  attended  to,  to  a very  large  extent,  and  there- 
fore, to  some  extent,  the  higher  ideals  and 
broader  culture  associated  with  University 
training  must  be  kept  in  the  background  ; in-, 
adequacy  of  the  equipment  of  the  College ; 
want  of  provision  for  religious  education  m 
the  Royal  University,  a serious  defeot ; claim 
of  the  College  to  official  recognition  by  the 
University  ; desirability  of  providing  for  _ the 
higher  education  of  members  of  the  Religious 


Macken,  James,  Esq.,  b.a. — continued. 

Orders  in  whose  hands  the  higher  dducation  of 
Catholic  women  is  mainly  placed  ; suggestions 
as  to  the  means  of  assisting  those  institutions 
which  are  engaged  in  the  education  of  women  ; 
two  alternatives— Alternative  I. — (1)  financial 
assitance  to  be  given  to  the  College  subject  to 
its  satisfying  conditions  as  to  numbers,  staff, 
course  of  studies  ; (2)  recognition  of  the  lec- 
tures and  teaching  provided  by  tile  College  as 
equivalent  to  the  lectures  of  the  University  ; or 
Alternative  II.— (1)  the  admission  of  women 
to  the  laboratories  and  regular  lectures  of  the 
University ; (2)  the  recognition  of  the  College 
as  a Hall  of  Residence  for  women  students  of 
the  University,  financial  assistance  being  given 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  tutorial  lectures, 
9265  (p.  318).  Question  of  the  indirect  en- 
dowment of  the  College  by  the  appointment  of 
Fellows  to  give  tutorial  lectures  in  the  College 
under  Alternative  II.,  9266-69  (p.  318). 

MacKillip,  Miss  Margaret,  Head  Mistress,  Victoria 
High  School,  Londonderry.  (Index  to  her 
Evidence.) 

Witness  desires  to  urge  the  advisability  of  having 
all  University  Honours  and  privileges  open 
to  women  on  the  same  conditions  as  to  men 
7613-15  (p.  64).  Views  of  Miss  Julia  Ken- 
nedy and  Dr.  Sophie  Bryant  in  favour  of 
the  admission  of  women  to  all  lectures  and 
teaching  open  to  men,  7614-15  (pp.  64,  65). 
Meeting  of  graduates  at  Victoria  High  School 
unanimously  agreed  that  it  would  be  fatal  to 
the  interests  of  women’s  Universitv  Education 
to  restrict  University  teaching  for  wo'men  to 
Women’s  Colleges ; the  -testimony  of  over  200 
women  graduates  of  the  Royal  University,  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  of  the  Irish  Women 
Graduates’  Association,  collected  by  Miss  Old- 
ham, also  in  favour  of  this  course,  7615  (p. 
65).  Victoria  High  School,  Londonderry  ; num- 
ber of  students  of,  who  have  entered  the  Royal 
University;  Scholarships  given  by  the  Irish 
Society  and  Drapers’  Company  ; usefulness  of  ; 
the  opening  of  the  degrees  of  'the  Royal  Uni- 
versity to  women  of  great  advantage,  but  the 
fact  that  degrees  can  be  obtained  without  at- 
tendance at  lectures  deplorable,  7614  (p.  64). 

McWeeney,  Edmond  J.,  Esq.,  m.a.,  m.d.,  Professor  of 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology  at  the  Catholic 
University  School  of  Medicine,  Dublin.  (In- 
dex to  his  Evidence.) 

Positions  held  by  witness,  9768-75  (p.  364). 
Career  of  witness  in  the  Royal  University,  9775 
(p.  365).  The  Dublin  School  of  Medicine  ; re- 
trogression of,  from  its  former  prominent  posi- 
tion ; causes  of  this,  the  relatively  undeve- 
loped condition  of  scientific  subjects,  such  as 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Bacteriology, 
and  Anatomy  ; details  of  the  backward  posi- 
tion of  the  cultivation  of  these  subjects  in  Ire- 
land ; position  of  the  subjects  in  Queen’s  Col- 
leges arid  Catholic  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine, 9775  (p.  3165).  Contrast  between  the  state 
of  things  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  as  re- 
gards the  facilities  afforded  for  the  cultivation 
of  these  branches  of  Medicine ; claim  of  Ireland 
for  State  assistance  in  this  connection  ; experi- 
ence of  witness  as  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  state- 
ment that  the  Catholic  Church  is  antagonistic 
to  Modem  Science,  9775  (p.  366).  Progress 
made  in  Ireland  as  regards  the  development  of 
Pathology,  9775  (pp.  366-367).  Defects  of  the 
Royal  University ; the  exclusion  of  students 
‘ from  the  use  of  the  laboratories  of  the  Univer- 
sity ; the  exclusion  of  Fellows  and  Examiners 
of  the  University  from  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity, 9775  (p.  367),  9791-92  (p.  368).  The 
system  by  which  the  Secretaries  have  to  conduct 
the  examinations,  as  regards  the  marking,  and 
the  designation  of  candidates  to  the  Examiners 
by  numbers,  the  names  and  personality  of  the 
candidates  being  concealed,  objectionable,  9775 
(p.  367),  9793-99  (p.  368).  The  “rushing "of  the 
higher  Medical  examinations  a hardship  to 
candidates,  9775  (p.  367).  Defects  of  the  regu- 
lations for  the  diploma  in  Hygiene  arid  for  the 
M.D.  examination  in  the  Royal  University, 
9776-90  (p.  368). 
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Magee  College,  Londonderry  : 

Attitude  of  General  Assembly  towards — lieu.  Dr. 
Petti  crew,  7629  (p.  81) ; Dr.  Leebody,  7794 
(p.  119). 

Historical  account  of  the  movement  for  the  foun- 
dation of  a Presbyterian  College  in  the  North 
of  Ireland ; effect  of  the  establishment  of 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  on  the  movement — 
Dr  Leebody,  7794  (p.  119);  llev.  Dr.  Todd 
Martin , 8991  (pp.  273,  274). 

Constitution,  government,  and  administration 
of ; powers  and  duties  of  the  Trustees  ; the 
Faculty  ; the  College  Committee ; the  Board 
of  Visitors — Dr.  Leebody,  7794  (p.118),  7807 
(p.  123)  ; Eight  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGib- 
bon,  8814  (p.  253). 

A Presbyterian  College,  but  unsectarian  m its 
Arts  Faculty — Dr.  Leebody , 7794  (p.  118)  ; 
llev.  Professor  J Voodburn,  7840  (p.  128). 

Mode  of  appointing  Professors  in — Dr.  Leebody, 
7801-6  (p.  123),  7827  (p.  124). 

Position  of,  in  case  of  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Royal  University — Sir  J ames  Henderson,  7666 
(p.  92);  Mr.  Shillington,  7730-32  (p.  105); 
Dr.  Pearson,  8228-29  (p.  175)  ; Bev.  Dr.  Todd 
Martin,  8991  (p.  274)  ; His  Honor  Judge  Shaw, 
9828  (pp.  379,  380),  9901-3  (p.  383). 

Funds  of  the  College  and  the  purposes  to  which 
they  are  allocated  ; an  increased  endowment 
required — Mr.  Cooke,  7833-35  (p.  124). 

Claim  of,  for  State  endowment  in  connection  with, 
the  establishment  of  an  endowed  College  for 
Roman  Catholics — Dr.  Leebody,  7794  (p.  122) ; 
Eev.  Professor  T Voodburn,  7840  (p.  128),  7841- 
46  (p.  129). 

Claim  of,  for  State  endowment  in  connection  with 
the  recent  development  of  Technical  Education, 
Dr.  Leebody,  7794  (p.  122). 

Requirements  of  the  College;  it  should  be  made 
a fully  equipped  College  in  Arts  and  Theology  ; 
amount  of  the  equipment  and  endowment 
' which  the  State  should  provide  for  this  pur- 

pose— Dr.  Leebody,  7794  (pp.  121,  122),  7825- 
26,  7828-31  (pp.  i23,  124). 

Number  of  students ; number  of  male  students 
not  studying  for  the  Presbyterian  Ministry — 
Dr.  Leebody,  7794  (p.  120),  7795-800,  7808-9, 
7818-19  (p.  123). 

Successful  work  accomplished  by,  in  the  educa- 
tion of  students  for  the  Presbyterian  Ministry ; 

• also  in  promoting  general  education — Dr.  Lee- 

body, 7794  (p.  120). 

Prominent  position  of,  as  regards  the  higher 
education  of  women — Dr.  Leebody,  7794  (p. 
120),  7820-22  (p.  123). 

Difficulties  with  which  the  College  has  had  to 
contend  ; inadequate  endowment  of  ; want  of 
facilities  for  obtaining  University  degrees 
prior  to  1879 ; small  sums  available  for 
Scholarships,  as  compared  with  the  Queen's 
Colleges — Dr.  Leebody , 7794  (p.  119),  7828-30 
(p.  124). 

Universitv  Extension  lectures  in  connection  with 
—Dr.  Leebody,  7794  (p.  119). 

Martin,  Miss  Harriett  A.,  Head  Mistress,  High 
School,  Cork.  (Index  to  her  Evidence.) 

Witness  desires  that  the  classes  in  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Cork,  should  be  open  for  women  students 
on  equal  terms  with  men,  8338-42  (p.  190). 
Advisability  of  having  a Chair  of  Pedagogy 
established  in  Queen's  College,  Cork,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Royal  University  diploma ; 
provision  for  teaching  for  the  diploma  in  Musio 
would  also  be  of  much  advantage  to  women ; 
large  number  of  women  students  ; the  number 
increasing;  preiudice  against  mixed  classes 
gradually  disappearing ; no  objection  to  at- 
tendance of  women  at  mixed  classes  in  Medi- 
cine, 8338,  8343-46  (p.  190).  Attendance  at 
Collegiate  lectures  should  be  compulsory  for 
degrees ; inadvisability  of  Women’s  Colleges 
conferring  their  own  degrees,  8338  (p.  190). 

Martin,  Rev.  W.  Todd,  d.d.,  d.lit.,  Secretary  of 
Faculty  and  Professor  in  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly’s  College,  Belfast,  and  Mem- 
ber of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  for 
Ireland.  ( Index  to  his  Evidence.) 

Witness  does  not  appear  in  a representative  capa- 


Martin,  Rev.  W.  Todd,  d.d.,  d.lit. — continued. 

city  ; mistakes  made  by  the  British  Government 
in  not  adopting  the  scheme  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyse  for  a comprehensive  national  system  of 
education  in  all  its  departments ; mistake 
made  in  not  founding  a College  in  Dublin  at 
the  time  of  -the  foundation  of  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges ; the  Intermediate  Education  scheme ; 
the  dissolution  of  the  Queen’s  University  and 
substitution  of  the  Royal  University,  another 
example  of  piecemeal  policy  ; necessity  for  the 
settlement  of  the  educational  problem  ; relation 
of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  to  the  Irish 
University  system- ; lack  of  suitable  means  in 
former  times  for  training  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry  ; Belfast  Academical  Institution  when 
founded  rendered  available  Collegiate  teaching 
for  this  purpose  ; the  relations  between  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Institution  be- 
came estranged,  owing  to  the  controversy  arising 
from  the  spread  of  the  Arian  doctrine  ; General 
Assembly  accordingly  determined,  in  1814,  to 
found  a College  which  would  be  under  the  con- 
' trol  of  the  Assembly  ; the  Government  refused 
to  provide  endowment  for  an  undergraduate 
course  in  such  a College,  having  in  view  the 
establishment  of  a fully-equipped  College  in 
Belfast,  but  an  enlarged  endowment  was  given 
to  the  Assembly’s  Theological  School ; attend- 
ance of  Theological  students  at  Collegiate  lec- 
tures in  a recognised  College,  required  by  the 
Assembly ; attendance  of  such  students 

at  Queen’s  College,  Belfast ; founda- 

tion of  Magee  College  in  1846,  8991 
(p.  273).  Object  of  the  movement  for  its 
foundation ; action  of  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  as  regards  a system  of 
education  for  the  whole  country,  first  notice- 
able in  1866 ; the  Assembly  in  each  case 
showed  hostility  to  denom in-ationali sm  in  edu- 
cation ; interest  of  Presbyterians  in  the 
Education  Question ; necessity  of  providing 
that  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  shall  not  be  ham- 
pered by  parsimonious  treatment ; small  re- 
representation  of  Presbyterians  on  the  original 
Senate  of  the  Royal  University ; necessity  of  a 
second  State-endowed  College  in  Dublin,  in 
view  of  the  refusal  of  Roman  Catholics  to 
enter  Trinity  College ; impracticability  of 
modifying  Trinity  College  so  as  to  make  it  suit 
the  requirements  of  Roman  Catholics ; ques- 
tion of  the  character  of  any  College  which 
should  be  established ; impossibility  of  any 
solution  which  would  involve  the  establishment 
of  ecclesiastical  control  or  the  imposition,  of 
tests ; possibility  of  devising  an  organisation 
in  which  there  would  be  lay  authority  for  all 
secular  subjects,  and  reasonable  liberty  of 
teaching,  with  guarantees  for  the  protection  of 
faith  and  morals,  and  an  effective  spiritual 
oversight  of  the  students  ; such  a College  es- 
tablished in  Dublin  woyld  be  most  valuable ; 
modifications  in  Qneen’s  College,  Cork  and  Gal- 
way ; modifications  in  Magee  College  required 
to  entitle  it  to  incorporation  in  a national 
scheme,  8991  (p.  274).  Desirability  of  estab- 
lishing Halls  for  women  students  in  connection 
with  Trinity  College,  Belfast  College,  and  the 
new  Dublin  College  ; necessity  of  preserving  a 
place  of  due  importance  for  the  Arts  Faculty 
in  any  Collegiate  system  ; the  too  great  control 
of  the  Colleges  by  the  Government,  one  of  the 
evils  which  the  Queen’s  Colleges  had  to  contend 
with ; desirability  of  establishing  Fellowships 
in  the  Colleges,  which  should  be  open  to  com- 
petition, and  which  should  enable  the  foremost 
students  of  the  College  to  remain  in  the  Col- 
lege after  graduation ; mode  of  appointment 
of  Professors  ; the  names  should  be  submitted 
to  the  school  to  which  the  appointments  are  to 
he  made,  also  to  the  academic  body,  and  thence 
to  the  Crown,  which  should  make  the  appoint- 
ments ; government  of  the  College ; should  be 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  College  authorities  ; 
academic  body ; Council ; functions  of  these 
bodies ; suggested  solutions  of  the  question : I- 
The  reorganisaton  of  the  Royal  University 
with  an  endowed  College  for  Roman  Catholics 
in  Dublin  ; objections,  to  this  scheme — (1)  the 
disfavour  and  suspicions  that  have  gathered 
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onn?d/  theo5^yal  University  would  be  continued, 
8991  (p.  275)  ; (2)  the  claim  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  preponderance  in  the  control  of  the  Uni- 
versity would  arise  ; (3)  want  of  finality  ; the 
proposed  autonomy  of  the  Colleges  would  not 
be  such  as  to  make  the  control  of  the  Senate  in- 
effective, at  least  as  to  the  qualifications  for 
degrees.  II.  Mr.  Balfour's  scheme ; a new 
University  for  Catholics  in  Dublin,  and  a new 
University  m Belfast  for  Presbyterians ; ob- 
jections to  this  scheme — (1)  it  would  not  ensure 
equality  ; however,  it  is  a much  better  solution 
reconstituted  Royal  University,  8991, 
8992-94  (p.  276).  III.  The  establishment  of 
one  University  for  Ireland  with  Queen’s  Col- 
lege  Belfast;  a College  for  Roman  Catholics 
in  pnbhn.  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as 
affiliated  Colleges,  the  best  solution ; advan- 
tages—(1)  the  degrees  of  each  of  the  Colleges 
would  be  those  of  the  same  University  ; (2)  the 
division  of  students  denominationally,  avoided  ; 
(3)  it  would  give  finality,  8991  (p.  276),  8995- 
98  (p.  276).  Should  a College  for  Roman 
Catholics,  under  the  control  of  their  Church,  be 
founded,  it  should  not  be  associated  with  open 
Colleges  m tire  one  University,  but  form  a 
University  by  itself,  8991,  8999  (p.  276). 

Mater  Infirmorum  Hospital,  Belfast  : 

Very  Rev.  II.  la vert y,  7698  (p.  97). 


Position  and  needs  of  the  Chair  of,  in  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast — Professor  FitzGerald,  7446 
(pp.  15-16). 

inrooTH  College: 

Foundation  of,  the  College  intended  solely  for  the 
education  of  the  clergy  ; the  Government,  not 
the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy,  responsible  for 
the  closing  of  the  lay  department  in— Very 
Rev.  I)r.  O'Dca,  9066  (p.  284),  9071-72  (p. 
301). 

Advisability  of  requiring  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy  to  utilise  the  endowments  of,  for  the 
education  of  the  laity  as  well  as  for  that  of  the 
clergy,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of 
the  Act  under  which  the  College  was  founded 
—Dr.  Traill,  8447  (p.  202). 

Character  and  constitution  of — Very  Rev.  Dr. 
O’Dca,  9066  (p.  283),  ct  seq. 

Mode  of  government  of — Very  Re v.  Dr.  O’Dca, 
9066  (p.284). 

Method  of  teaching  of  Philosophy  in — Very  Rev. 
Dr.  O’Dca,  9066  (pp.  291,  292),  9107-25  (p. 
304),  9134-38  (p.  305) ; Dr.  Coffey,  9382  (p. 
327). 

Number  of  students  in  ; ages  of ; qualifications 
required  for  entrance — Rev.  Dr.  Hogan,  8571 
221) ; Very  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dca,  9066  (pp.  286,  287, 
284,  290,  293,  294). 

Professorial  staff  of — Rev.  Dr.  Hogan,  8571  (p. 
221) ; Very  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dca,  93166  (pp.  236,  287, 
288,  289). 

Equipment  of ; library  of  ; want  of  a museum — • 
Very  Iicv.  Dr.  O’Dca,  9066  (p.  294). 

Special  needs  of  the  College  are — (1)  the  provi- 
sion of  separate  Pass  and  Honour  courses ; 
(2)  the  establishment  of  a large  system  of 
tutorial  instruction ; (3)  the  direction  and 
superintendence  of  laboratory  work  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  students  of  Natural  Science;  and 
(4)  the  establishment  of  a variety  of  Honour 
courses,  sufficiently  advanced  to  qualify  for  a 
degree — Very  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dca,  9066  (p.  287). 

Financial  position  of — Very  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dca, 
9066  (pp.  284,  285,  286) ; Rev.  Dr.  Salmon, 
9813  (p.  372). 

Paucity  of  the  State  endowments  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  as 
compared  with  those  given  to  the  other  reli- 
gious denominations  in  the  Three  Kingdoms — 
Very.  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dea,  9066  (pp.  285,  286). 

The  Arts  Faculty  is  deficient,  owing  to  want  of 
funds  to  provide  a sufficient  staff  of  Professors 
—Rev.  Dr.  Hogan,  8571  (pp.  220,  221) ; Very 
Rev.  Dr.  O’Dea,  9066  (pp.  287,  297),  9675-78 
(p.  302) ; Dr.  Coffey,  9356-62  (p.  325). 


Maynooth  College — continued. 

Inefficiency  of,  in  all  matters  of  secular  learning 
—Dr.  Traill,  8447  (p.  202). 

Claim  for  further  endowments  for — Dr.  Traill 
8447  (pp.  202,  205),  9067-70  (p.  301). 

Course  of  study  in  ; duration  and  nature  of — 
—Very  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dea,  9066  (pp.  283,  284, 
290,291). 

Examinations  ; degrees  conferred  by — Very  Rev. 

Dr.  O’Dca,  9066  (p.  293). 

Dunboyne  establishment ; mode  of  teaching  in  ; 
question  of  establishing  an  Arts  side  in—  Very 
Rev.  Dr.  O’Dca,  9066  (pp.  292.  293). 

Position  of,  with  respect  to  the  Royal  University 

288)  VnJ  ltCV’  Dr'  U’Dea’  9066  (P- 

Views  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  as  to 
the  connection  of,  with  the  University-Fen/ 
Rev.  Dr.  O’Dca,  9066  (pp.  283,  299).  9 

Question  of  the  advisability  of  the  students  of, 
attending  the  proposed  University  tor  Catho- 
rf®  c.  Dr.  Hogan,  8571  (p.  220), 

90?W6  ^°ht  1<cv'  1Jr-  ^ rchdall, 

T ery  Rev-  11  r-  O’Dca,  9C66  (pp. 

, S ^8’  299)>  93'79-80  (P-  3C2),  9093- 
U (P*  o^L9,139’50  <P-  305>;  Fer.  Andrew 

Murphy,  9159  (p.  308). 

Desirability  of  connecting  the  Theological  Faculty 
tlle  University— Peru  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dea, 
9066  (pp.  294,  300). 

See  also  under  Ecclesiastical  Students. 
Medicine  : 

Advisability  of  introducing  the  German  system 
with  reference  to  the  teaching  of  Medicine ; 
necessity,  if  the  demands  of  modern  Medical 
xtit0!-8-16  *°  met>.  treating  each  branch 
” Medicme  as  a subject  for  research,  with  a 
staff  of  workers  who  can  approach  it  with  the 
command  of  all  the  sciences  which  may  serve 
to  elucidate  biological  problems— Dr.  Coffeu, 
9354  (p.  324),  9355  (p.  325).  ' 9 

Preliminary  teaching  of  Science  with  reference 
to  m Ireland  defective— Sir  Charles  Cameron, 
9602-3  (p.  350).  ’ 

Retrogression  of  the  Dublin  School  of  Medicine 
from  its  former  foremost  position ; causes  of, 
and  remedies  for— Dr.  McWccney,  9775  (p. 
365),  ctseq. 

Present  inadequacy  of  the  provision  made  for 
the  teaching  of  Physiology  in  Ireland— Dr.  Cof- 
fey,  9354,  (pp.  322,  323,  324),  9355  (p.  325). 
Present  inadequacy  of  the  provision  made  for 
the  teaching  of  Pathology,  Bacteriologv,  Hy- 
giene, Physiology,  and  Anatomy  in  Ireland— 
Dr.  McWeency,  9775  (p.  365),  et  seq. 

Exodus  of  Irish  students  of,  to  Scotch  and  other 
Universities  outside  Ireland — Dr.  Symington, 
7489  (p.  27)  ; Dr.  Sinclair,  7565  (p.  43)  ; Mr. 
Finnegan,  7704  (p.  100) ; Dr.  Pyc,  8062  (p. 
157) ; Dr.  Charles,  8176  (p.  167). 

The  standard  of  the  Medical  examinations  of  the 
Royal  University,  a good  and  reasonable  one— 
Dr.  Symington,  7489  (p.  27) ; Dr.  Lindsay, 
7494  (p.  36)  ; Dr.  Leslie.  7753  (p.  110) ; Dr. 
Cummins,  9664-67  (p.  356).  The  tendency  in 
the  theoretical  rather  than  in  the  practical 
direction  too  marked— Dr.  Cotter,  8333  (p. 
185) ; Sir  Francis  Cruise,  9569-83  (p.  347).  Too- 
high  for  the  average  student— Dr.  Birmingham, 
9386  (p.  330),  9337  (p.  332). 

The  requirements  of  the  Royal  University  as  to 
the  curriculum  in  Arts  for  Medical  students 
have  tended  to  diminish  the  number  of  Medical 
students  entering  that  University — Dr.  Bye.r ? 
7491  (p.  30) ; Dr.  Lindsay,  7494  (p.  36) ; Mr. 
Finnegan,  7704  (p.  100) ; Dr.  Birmingham, 
9386  (p.  330),  9387  (p.  332),  9388-89  (p.  332). 
The  requirements  as  to  Arts  in  the  Medical  cur- 
riculum, not  sufficient — Sir  Francis  Cruise, 
9574-76  (p.  347) ; Dr.  Cummins,  9668-70  (n. 
356). 

Character  of  the  examinations  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity in  Medicine — Dr.  Coffey,  9354  (p.  323). 
Diploma  of  Hygiene  in  the  Royal  University ; 
causes  of  the  dearth  of  candidates  for — Sir 
Charles  Cameron,  9610-16  (p.  351)  j Dr.  Pear- 
son. 9627-29  (d.  352),  9630-42  (p.  354);  Dr. 
McWecne y,  9776-82  (p.  367). 

Advisability  of  allowing  the  laboratories  of  the 
4 O 
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Royal  University  to  be  used  for  the  practical 
teaching  of  Medical  students — Dr.  Coffey,  9354 
(p.  323)  ; Dr.  McW coney,  9775  (p.  367). 

Inadvisability  of  Medical  students  taking  out  lec- 
tures much  in  advance  of  their  examinations ; 
Royal  University  regulations  defective  in  this 
matter — Dr.  Cummins,  9657  (p.  355). 

Disadvantageous  changes  made  in  the  general  re- 
gulations for,  in  late  years,  as  regards  the  in- 
clusion of  special  subjects — Professor  B.  J. 
Anderson,  8095  (p.  158). 

Need  of  further  equipment  for  certain  branches 
of,  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  and  constituent  Col- 
leges of  the  proposed  reconstituted  Royal  Uni- 
versity—Dr.  Leslie,  7753  (pp.  Ill,  112) ; Dr. 
Charles,  8176  (pp.  166,  167). 

The  departments  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast ; their  recent  develop- 
ment ; their  present  condition  and  their  re- 
quirements— Dr.  Symington,  7489,  et  seq;  Dr. 
McWeeney,  9775  (p.  365). 

Desirability  of  closer  connection  between  Medical 
School  of  Belfast  and  the  Royal  Victoria  Hos- 
pital— Dr.  Calwcll,  7696  (p.  93). 

Desirability  of  establishing  a second  school  of,  in 
Belfast,  in  connection  with  the  Mater  Infir- 
morum  Hospital — Very  Bev.  H.  Laverty,  7698 
(p.  97). 

The  number  of  students  trained  in  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  and  their  subsequent  careers — 
Dr;  Lindsay,  7494  (p.  35). 

Detailed  statement  of  the  equipment  of  the 
Medical  School  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  and 
of  the  facilities  in  Cork  for  Clinical  teaching, 
showing  that  the  Cork  School  need  not  be 
second  to  any  Meldieal  School  in  the  United 
Kingdom — Dr.  Pearson,  9617  (p.  351),  e£  seq.  ; 
Dr.  Cummins,  9655  (p.  354),  et  seq.  ; Dr. 
Corby,  9972-73  (pp.  395,  396). 

Successes  of  the  students  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 
in  the  Royal  University — Dr.  Corby,  9973  (p. 
396). 

Provision  for  teaching  of  Surgery  in  Queen’s 
College,  Cork — Dr.  Cummins,  9657  (p.  355). 

Provision  for  teaching  of  Pathology  in  Queen’® 
College,  Cork — Dr.  Pearson,  8206  (p.  172),  9620 
(p.  351),  9627  (p.  352) ; Dr.  Cummins,  9661 
(p.  356). 

Desirability  of  establishing  a Chair  of  Patho- 
logy in  Queen’s  College,  Cork — Dr.  Moore,  8184 
(p.  167) ; Dr.  Pearson,  8206  (p.  172),  9629  (p. 
352). 

Provision  for  teaching  of  Bacteriology,  Hygiene, 
and  Sanitary  Science  in  Queen’s  College,  Cork 
— Dr.  Moore,  8185-88  (p.  167) ; Dr.  Pearson, 
9643  (p.  354). 

Desirability  of  dividing  the  Professorship  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Queen’s  College, 
Galway— Dr.  P ye, '8005  (p.  153),  8060  (p.  156). 
In  Queen’s  College,  Cork — Dr.  Charles,  8179-80 
(p.  167) ; Sir  Boiuland  Blmncrhassntt,  8359 
(p.  194) ; Dr.  Pearson,  9627  (p.  352)  j Dr. 
McWeeney,  9775  (p.  365). 

Detrimental  effect  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Royal  University  on  the  number  of  students  of, 
in  Queen’s  College,  Galway — Dr.  A.  Anderson, 
7847  (p.  130). 

■Galway  Medical  School ; attacks  made  on ; suc- 
cess of  the  school  in  spite  of  hindrances ; in- 
creased endowment  required — Professor  Kin- 
head,  7955  (pp.  141,  142).  Usefulness  of,  for 
the  early  years  of  Medical  training — Dr.  Pye, 
8003  (p.  153),  8060-62  (p.  156).  Usefulness 
of  the  training  given  in,  for  tlie  ordinary  prac- 
titioner— Professor  B.  J.  Anderson,  8095  (p. 
158),  8099  (p.  159). 

Position  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons — Dr. 
Myles  and  Sir  Charles  Cameron — 9594-609  (pp. 
349,  350). 

Number  of  students  of,  in  Catholic  University 
School  of  Medicine ; claim  of  the  School  for 
State  endowment — Dr.  Birmingham,  9386  (pp. 
328,  329). 

Provision  for  the  teaching  of  Pathology  in  the 
Catholic  University  School  of  Medicine — Dr. 
McWeeney,  9775  (pp.  365,  366). 

Dissatisfaction  with  medieal  examiniafions  and  ex- 
amining Boards  in  the  Royal  University — See 
Royal  University  of  Thee  and,  Examiners. 


Meissner,  Albert  L.,  ph.d. , Professor  of  Modem 
Languages,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  ( Index 
to  his  Evidence.) 

Witness  has  been  Professor  in  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  for  thirty-six  years,  7517  (p.  44), 
7522-25  (p.  47).  The  Presbyterian  character 
of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  7519  (p.  44),  7526- 
80  (pp.  47-49),  7574-80  (p.  49).  (1.)  The  Presi- 
dents have  been  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  7519  (p.  44),  7532-34  (p. 
47).  (2.)  Understanding  between  the  Presby- 
terian Church  and  the  Government  that  the 
Chair  of  Metaphysics  should  always  be  filled  by 
a Presbyterian  minister,  7519  (p.  44),  7564-69 
(p.  49).  The  present  holder  is  a licentiate  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  ; (3)  undue  influence 
given  to  Latin  and  Greek  as  compared  with 
modern  languages  as  subjects  for  the  Scholar- 
ship examinations,  with  a view  to  favouring 
subjects  included  in  the  curriculum  for  the  Pres- 
byterian ministry  ; Latin  and  Greek  form  por- 
tions of  the  courses  prescribed  for  the  education 
of  Presbyterian  ministers,  7519  (p.  44),  7544-48 
(p.  48),  7571-73  (p.  49).  The  result  has  been 
that  not  a sufficient  number  of  students  present 
themselves  for  the  second  and  third  year 
Scholarships,  and  that  students  prefer  to  go  to 
places  of  private  instruction,  7519  (p.  44). 
(4.)  The  Fellowships  in  the  Royal  University 
are  given,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  those  Professors,  attendance  on  whose 
classes  is  compulsory  on  candidates  for  Presby- 
terian Orders ; instance  of  more  able  and 
senior  Professors  being  passed  over,  because 
the  President  of  the  College  insisted  on  the 
Professor  of  Greek  being  appointed,  as  attend- 
ance at  his  classes  was  required  by  the  General 
Assembly ; Fellowships  in  Metaphysics ; Pres- 
byterians insist  on  having  a Fellowship  held 
by  a Presbyterian ; the  Presbyterian  courses 
of  Metaphysics  in  the  Royal  University ; evi- 
dence of  a former  witness  as  to  the  unsatisfac- 
toriness of,  7519  (p.  44),  7548-62  (p.  48),  7578- 
79  (p.  49).  Views  of  Professor  M'Cosh  as  to 
the  position  of  the  Professor  of  Metaphysics  as 
a spiritual  guide,  7519  (pp.  44,  45).  Neces- 
sity of  tlie  Professor  of  Metaphysics  in 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  teaching  what 
the  Assembly  approve,  7529  (p.  48),  7579 
(p.  49).  (5.)  The  attachment  of  Presbyterians  to 
united  education  to  be  received  with  caution ; 
the  usual  annual  resolution  in  favour  of  united 
education  not  affirmed  in  the  year  1879,  when 
the  University  Bill  was  before  Parliament ; 
reason ; the  statement  of  the  Moderator,  in 
1897,  on  his  installation,  as  to  non-sectai-ian 
education ; non-sectarian  and  Presbyterian 
would  seem  clearly  to  be  synonymous  terms ; 
statement  by  Dr.  Leebody  in  this  connection, 
surrendering  the  whole  question  of  united 
education,  7519  (p.  45).  7530-31  (p.  47).  Re- 
solutions passed  by  the  Corporate  Body  of 
the  College — (1)  Paragraph  4,  suggesting  a 
change  in  the  governing  body,  to  be  approved 
of  ; the  other  resolutions  can  only  be  explained 
on  the  assumption  that  the  majority  ascribe 
the  failure  of  the  College  to  want  of  funds ; 
more  Scholarships  asked  for,  though  there  are 
not  sufficient  candidates  for  the  existing  ones  ; 
Assistantships  asked  for,  although  these  were 
offered  by  Rescript  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
1877 ; additional  Professorships  asked  for,  al- 
though the  number  of  students  attending  some 
classes  is  very  small ; in  some  cases  a class  con- 
sists of  one  student ; abolition  of  compulsory 
attendance  at  lectures  complained  of,  although 
the  College  authorities  have  themselves 
abolished  it  for  students  of  the  first  year ; 
Porter  Scholarship  in  this  connection ; dis- 
satisfaction with  the  examinations  expressed; 
yet  in  1895,  application  to  the  Crown  was  made 
to  'hold  an  additional  examination-  for  third- 
year  Scholarships  ; undue  prominence  given  to 
Ancient  Classics  ; this  adherence  to  antiquated 
methods  the  destruction  of  many  Universities  ; 
for  instance,  in  Germany,  7519  (p.  45>.  Posi- 
tion of  Modern  Languages  in  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity ; list  of  languages  which  appear  in  the 
Regulations  ; Greek  at  first  compulsory  at  the 
Second  University  examination ; this  regula- 
'.  tion  afterwards  altered,  but  in  the  meantime 
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the  Modem  Language  classes  had  been  ruined  ; 
the  introduction  of  the  Political  History  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany  into  the 
Scholarship  curriculum,  unwise ; other  mis- 
takes, and  instances  of  bungling  in  connection 
with  the  books  prescribed,  and  the  examina- 
tion papers  set-,  in  Modern  Languages  ; wit- 
ness’s connection  with  the  Royal  University ; 
pecuniary  loss  suffered  by  him  through  the 
abolition  of  the  Queen’s  University,  7519  (p. 
46).  Action  of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity with  reference  to  the  appointment  of 
Fellows  in  Modem  Languages;  unfair  treat- 
ment of  witness  in  this  connection,  7519  (pp. 
46  and  47).  Impossibility  of  witness  conduct- 
ing separate  classes  for  Pass  and  Honour 
students ; unpleasant  position  of  witness  as 
regards  his  pension,  7519-20  (p.  47). 

Mental  and  Moral  Science  : 

Regulations  with  regard  to  the  curriculum  of, 
in  the  Royal  University — Professor  Park,  7495 
(p.  37) ; Professor  Meissner,  7519  (p.  44),  7549- 
59  (pp.  48  and  49). 

The  course  of  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity ; nature  of ; fairly  wide,  liberal,  and  in- 
structive ; the  reading  of  even  the  most  eminent 
works  in  a literary  manner,  rather  than  in  a 
scientific  manner,  would  be  an  unwise  substitu- 
tion— Professor  Park,  7495  (p.  37). 

Scrupulously  fair  method  in  which  the  examina- 
tions of  the  Royal  University  in,  are  conducted 
— Professor  Park,  7495  (p.  37). 

A second  Professor  of,  required ; also  an  Assis- 
tant Professor  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast — 
Professor  Park,  7495  (p.  38). 

Relations  between  the  Professorship  of,  in  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church 
Professor  Meissner,  7519  (pp.  44  and  45),  7529 
(p.  47),  7548-67  (pp.  47,  48,  and  49),  7570, 
7578-79  (p.  49). 

Question  of  appointing  dual  Chairs  of,  in  Queen’s 
Colleges — 7) r.  A.  Anderson,  7847  (p.  130);  Pro- 
fessor Kinkcad,  7955  (p.  141) ; Professor  Sand- 
ford,  7973  (p.  144),  7975-79  (p.  145) ; Sir  Row- 
land Blcnnerhassctt , 8120  (p.  163) ; Dr.  Pear- 
son,. 8207  (p.  174). 

Question  of  the  State  endowing  Chair  of,  in  the 
proposed  College  for  Roman  Catholics  — His 
Honor  Judge  Shaw,  9823  (p.  377). 


Methodist  College,  Belfast  : 

Scheme  of  government  of — Right  Hon.  Lord  J us- 
tice  FitzGibbon,  8814  (p.  253). 

Modern  Languages  : 

Value  of,  being  generally  recognised— Professor 
Stcinberger,  7994  (p.  146). 

Undue  advantage  given  to  Ancient  Classics  over, 
in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast— Professor  Meiss- 
ner, 7519  (pp.  44  and  45),  7544-47  (p.  48),  7571- 
73  (p.  49). 

Backward  condition  of,  in  Ireland,  owing  to  want 
of  a proper  method  of  teaching  them— Profes- 
sor Stcinberger,  7994  (p.  146). 

Position  of,  in  the  Royal  University  ; ignorance 
and  bungling  displayed  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
jects prescribed  and  the  examination  questions 
set — Professor  Meissner,  7519  (p.  46). 

Necessity  of  providing  a “ practical  ’’  course  m ; 
the  final  test  of  a candidate  for  the  B.A.  degree 
• should  be  that  he  possesses  absolute  .command 

in  writing  and  speaking  the  languages — Pro- 
fessor Steinbevger,  7944  (pp.  146,  147). 

Impossibility  of  one  Professor  teaching  separate 
classes  for  the  Pass  and  Honour  courses  of,  in 
the  Royal  University— Professor  Meissner, 
7519  (p.  47). 

Desirability  of  teaching  French  and  German  as 

■ a part  of  Technical  Education,  in  view  °f  in- 
dustrial emigration — Sir  James  Haslett,  7582 
(p.  51).  . ■ . . 

Unsatisfactory  marking  at  examinations  m,  m 
the  Royal  University  of  Ireland — Mr.  Finnegan, 
7704  (p.  100). 


Modern  Languages. — continued. 

The  Chair  of,  in  Queen’s  College,  Galway ; suc- 
cessful work  done  by;  one  Professor  not  able 
to  do  justice  to  the  large  number  of  subjects 
comprised  in — Professor  Stcinberger,  7994  (p. 
147) ; Dr.  Pyc,  8003  (p.  153),  8032-33  (p.  135). 

See  also  English,  Irish,  and  Spanish. 

Sec  also  under  Commekcial  Education. 


Moore,  Arthur,  Esq.,  m.b.,  b.ch.,  r.a.o..  Lecturer  in 
Pathology,  Queen’s  College,  Cork.  ( Index  to 
his  Evidence.) 

Necessity  of  the  teacher  of  Pathology  and  Bac- 
teriology being  in  a position  to  give  his  whole 
time  to  his  work.  Impossibility  of  a 
Lecturer  being  able  to  do  this ; advisability  of 
endowing  a Chair  in  these  subjects ; owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  permission  to  make 
post  mortem  examinations  in  Cork,  the  Chair 
should  be  endowed  liberally,  and  opportunity 
afforded  the  Professor  to  spend  some  time 
annually  in  the  more  celebrated  Continental 
Schools,  8184  (p.  167) ; provision  for  the 
teaching  of  Bacteriology,  Hygiene  and  Sani- 
tary Science  in  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  8185-88 
(p.  167). 


Moore,  Count,  d.l.  ( Index  to  his  Evidence.) 

Inadequacy  of  the  present  provision  for  the  Uni- 
versity Education  of  Catholics  ; the  'Catholic 
claim  ; nature  of ; objections  of  Catholics  to 
Trinity  College ; difference  between  the  posi- 
tion of  Catholics  in  Ireland  and  in  England  as 
regards  the  University  Question ; success  of 
the  Catholic  University  School  of  Medicine,  a 
testimony  to  the  expansion  which  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  educational  state  of  the 
country  whenever  Catholic  religious  feelings 
are  duly  consulted  ; evils  arising  from  the  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs  on  the  relations  between 
England  and  Ireland,  9944  (p.  390) ; desire 
of  Catholics  for  education  ; instances  exempli- 
fying this  desire,  9944  (pp.  390,  391) ; the 
establishment  of  an  autonomous  College  for 
Catholics  in  the  University  of  Dublin  the  most 
satisfactory  solution;  constitution  and  govern- 
ment of  the  College;  “Curators”  to  link  the 
two  Colleges  together  ; advantages  of  the  solu- 
tion— (1)  commingling  of  students  ; (2)  pres- 
tige ; (3)  equality ; weight  of  Catholic  opinion 
against  this  solution  ; absence  of  any  difficulty 
as  regards  the  question  of  dismissal  of  Profes- 
sors in  Louvain  University  ; conversation  with 
the  Vice-Rector  of  the  University  on  that  sub- 
ject ; the  apprehension  of  undue  clerical 
influence  being  strengthened  by  the  concession 
of  the  Catholic  claim ; the  Catholic  College  - 
would  not  be  more  clerical  in  character  than 
the  Colleges  of  Cambridge  University  ; want 
of  science  education  in  the  country ; neces- 
sity of  arranging  that  the  new  . University 
should  promote  practical  and  scientific  edu- 
cation ; position  of  Louvain  University  as 
regards  Commercial  subjects,  9944  (p. 

391)  ; evidence  of  the  Bishop  of  . Ross 
with  reference  to  the  want  of  scientific 
education,  9944  (pp.  391,  392)  ; the  value,  of 
such  education  exemplified  by  the  practical 
good  effected  by  the . investigations  arrived  at 
by  a scientific  expert  in  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction. 9944  (p.  391).;  absence  of  advice  as. 
regards  Forestry  in  Ireland,  9944-45  (p,  392) ; 
higher  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy;  need  of  provision  for;  number  of 
ecclesiastical  students  who  would  be  likely 
to  frequent  a suitable  University,  9945  (p. 

392)  ; the  views  of  witness  with  regard  to  the- 
existence  of  a Catholic  grievance  as  regards 
University  Education  shaved  equally  by  edu- 
cated and  uneducated  Catholic  laymen,  9946- 
47  (p.  392). 
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Morris,  His  Honor  Judge  O’Connor,  County  Court 
Judge  for  Roscommon  and  Sligo.  (Index  to 
his  Evidence.) 

Witness  is  a Graduate  of  Oxford  University, 
and  has  been  County  Court  Judge  for  thirty 
years,  and  is  a student  of  Irish  Affairs,  9948- 
50  (p.  392).  Witness  is  in  principle  a strong 
denominational ist,  especially  in  view  of  the 
circumstances  of  Ireland  ; the  throwing  open 
of  Trinity  College  by  Fawcett’s  Act  based  on 
a false  principle,  9951  (p.  392) ; Protestant 
character  of  Trinity  College ; position  of 
Trinity  College  with  regard  to  Presbyterians 
and  Catholics  ; small  number  of  members  of 
these  religions  attending  it,  9951-52  (p.  393) ; 
attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  towards 
Trinity  College ; danger  to  Trinity  College 
arising  from  its  present  position  ; position  of 
Belfast  Queen's  College  as  regards  meeting  the 
wants  of  the  Presbyterians ; failure  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  Cork  and  Galway,  as  regards 
Catholics ; irreligious  character  of  ; bad  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Colleges  were  founded ; 
impossibility  of  giving  proper  education  in  cer- 
tain subjects  in  Colleges  from  which  religion 
is  excluded,  as  in  the  Queen's  Colleges ; re- 
ligious character  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge ; inadequacy  of  tire  Royal  Uni- 
versity as  a University  hr  any  true  sense ; 
successes  of  Catholics  in  ; proposed  solution  ; 
Trinity  College  should  be  left  alone  ; the  Catho- 
lic University,  as  it  stands,  should  be  endowed 
by  the  State,  and  given  powers  for  conferring 
Degrees,  and  given  buildings,  9952  (p.  393) ; 
number  of  students  attending  the  Catholic 
University  would  not  be  large ; the  Catholic 
University  should  not  be  entirely  under  con- 
trol of  the  Church  ; the  State  should  'have  a 
potential  voice ; question  of  tests  and  of  a lay 
element  on  the  Governing  Board  ; beneficial  in- 
fluence of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  people  in 
the  times  of  the  penal  laws,  causes  of  the  pre- 
sent clerical  influence ; advisability  of  enlist- 
ing the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  on 
the  side  of  the  Government  and  of  the  constitu- 
tion ; Belfast  Queen’s  College  should  be  estab- 
lished as  a University,  9952  (p.  394),  9953-55 
(p.  394)  ; the  Catholic  claim  for  a University  of 
their  own,  a just  and  reasonable  demand,  9953- 
56  (p.  394) ; preservation  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity for  students  who  cannot  attend  the 
other  Universities,  advisable ; educational  cir- 
cumstances of  Ireland  not  analogous  to  those 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe,  9959-63  (p. 

394)  ; necessity  of  abandoning  the  principle 
hitherto  adopted  of  endeavouring  to  compel 
the  people  to  take  a system  of  education  that 
they  do  not  approve  of,  9963  (p.  394). 

Moses,  Marcus  Tertius,  Esq.,  j.p.,  Member  of  the 
Dublin  Chamber  of  Commerce.  (Index  to  his 
Evidence.) 

Dublin  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  favour  of  the 
inclusion  of  a Chair  of  Commerce  in  any  Uni- 
versity which  may  be  established  9964  (p. 

395)  ; classes  of  the  community  from  which 
students  of  Commerce  would  be  drawn,  9965 
(p.  395) ; character  of  the  curriculum,  9966-69 
(p.  395)  ; modern  languages  as  portion  of  the 
curriculum,  9969  (p.  395) ; the  material  for  a 
successful  Commercial  School  would  be  ade- 
quate ; it  might  be  small  at  first,  but  would 
increase,  9970-71  (p.  395). 

Hungret  College,  Limerick  : 

Scheme  of  government  of — Right  Hon.  Lord 
Justice  FitzGibbon,  8815-16  (p.  254). 

Murphy,  Rev.  Andrew,  President,  St.  Munohin’a  Col- 
lege, Limerick.  (Index  to  his  Evidence ■) 

St.  Munchin’s  College,  Limerick,  9152-55  (p. 
305).  Witness  has  been  deputed  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Catholic  Headmasters  to  express 
their  views,  9156-58  (p.  306) ; Catholic  boys 
prevented  by  conscientious  reasons  from  getting 
any  form  of  higher  education  except  in  unen- 
dowed Colleges  at  great  expense  ; these  Col- 
leges cannot  be  described  as  University  Col- 
leges in  any  true  sense ; this  state  of  affairs 
the  key  of  the  whole  situation;  owing  to  the 
absence  of  proper  facilities  the  pupils  of 


Murphy,  Rev.  Andrew.— continued. 

Catholic  Intermediate  Schools,  even  those 
going  for  professions,  never  think  about  a 
University  career  at  all ; necessity  of  bearing 
this  in  mind  when  it  is  alleged  that  the  results 
of  the  Intermediate  examinations  give  no  clue 
as  to  the  probable  number  of  candidates  for  a 
new  University ; Catholic  students  for  Law 
and  Medicine  generally  obtain  little  mere 
than  an  apprenticeship,  owing  to  the  want  of 
provision  for  suitable  University  Education ; 
endowments  available  for  students  for  the 
priesthood,  though  not  very  ample,  yet  so  facili- 
tate the  path  of  these  students  as  to  establish 
a violent  contrast  between  their  case  and  that  of 
those  who  seek  entrance  to  the  secular  pro- 
fessions; if  a University  suitable,  for  Catholics 
were  established  numbers  of  people  would  make 
provision  for  the  education  of  deserving  boys 
in  such  a University,  corresponding  to  that 
which  numerous  people  make  now  for  the  edu- 
cation of  clergy  in  Maynooth ; hopelessness 
of  the  present  outlook  for  Catholic  pupils  who 
might  wisfh  to  become  teachers ; Catholic 
Secondary  Schools  unable  to  find  qualified  lay 
teachers  ; instance  of  this  from  witness’s  own 
experience,  9158  (p.  306)  ; difficulty  of  paying 
Catholic  lay  teachers,  9158  (pp.  306,  307) ; 
possibility  of  part  of  the  expenditure  on  the 
schools  being  reduced  under  the  new  Inter- 
mediate system,  thus  enabling  the  Schools 
to  employ  lay  teachers  more  largely  than  pre- 
viously, 9158  (p.  307) ; hardship  inflicted  on 
students  of  the  Intermediate  who,  on  com- 
pletion of  the  course,  are  hopelessly  handi- 
capped by  the  want  of  facilities  for  higher  edu- 
cation for  Catholics,  and  who,  accordingly, 
drift  into  utterly  unsuitable  positions  in  life ; 
instances  ; large  number  of  pupils  who  go  for 
the  Civil  Service ; owing  to  want  of  University 
Education,  they  are  obliged  to  enter  the  lower 
rather  than  the  higher  branches  of  the  Civil- 
Service  ; injurious  effect  on  the  civic  admini- 
stration of  the  country  from  the  want  of  faci- 
lities for  University  Education  for  the  class  of 
people  in  whose  hands  local  government  has 
been  placed  ; the  want  of  University  Education 
also  responsible  for  the  unprogressive  condition 
of  a great  part  of  Ireland,  while  the  absence  of 
commercial  and  industrial  progress  renders  the 
selection  of  careers  for  pupils  of  Catholic 
Schools  difficult,  9159  (p.  307) ; probable  num- 
ber of  students  who  would  attend  a Univer- 
sity acceptable  to  Catholics ; calculations 
based  on  answers  to  queries  sent  by  witness  to 
the  principal  Schools  and  Colleges  preparing 
students  for  the  Intermediate  Examinations 
show  that  at  least  250  students  annually  from 
Intermediate  Schools  would  be  available  .for  the 
University  ; the  actual  total  number  suggested 
by  the  Schools  which  replied  to  witness’s 
queries,  was  458  students  ; Maynooth  would 
also  supply  students ; an  important  body  of 
graduates  would  be  the  Secondary  Teachers 
for  whom,  in  connection  with  such  a University, 
a system  of  Registration  might  be  established, 
9159  (p.  308)  ; a considerable  number  of  Pri- 
mary Teachers  would  alsoi  seek  Degrees,  also  a 
a large  number  of  'Science  Teachers,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Technical  Education  of  the  coun- 
try ; dearth  of  such  teachers  at  present ; Uni- 
versity education  also  useful  for  candidates  for 
the  Civil  Service,  9159  (p.  309) ; careers  in  life 
which  the  250  students  from  the  Intermediate 
Schools  would  be  likely  to  follow,  9160-79  (p. 

309)  ; requirements  aa  to  Scholarships  to  help 
students,  9180-85  (p.  310) ; statistics . of  the 
number  of  University  students  in  foreign 
countries  confirm  witness’s  estimate  as.  to  the 
number  of  such  students  in  Ireland,  91B6  (p. 

310) . 

Murphy,  Very  Rev.  John  T.,  o.s.sp.,  President, 
Rlackrock  College,  Dublin.  (Index  to  his 
Evidence.) 

Witness  appears  not  only  in  his  individual  capa- 
city, hut  also  as  a representative  of  the 
Catholic  Headmasters’  Association,  9735-37  (p. 
362) ; material  provided  by  Irish  Catholic  Inter- 
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Murphy,  Very  Rev.  John  T.,  c.s.sp. — continued. 

mediate  Schools  for  the  purposes  of  University 
Education  ; about  300  boys  would  be  fitted  to 
enter  a suitable  University  each  yeaT ; the 
actual  entrances  would  probably  be  200  at  one 
given  time  ; inadequacy  of  the  present  Univer- 
sity system,  9735-45  (p.  362).  The  best  solution 
would  be  to  give  a good  University  Education 
to  Irish  Catholic  students  on  the  same  lines  as 
they  receive  Intermediate  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation, 9745  (p.  362) ; small  cost  at  which  In- 
tel-mediate Education  is  given  in  Ireland  ; wit- 
ness would  favour  the  establishment  either  of 
a great  National  University  or  a Catholic 
University  ; an  aggregation  of  Colleges  prefer- 
able to  a single  College  ; small  Colleges  would 
be  for  tutorial  and  residential  purposes,  the 
students  attending  at  a central  institution  for 
University  lectures,  9745  (p.  363),  9746-67  (p. 
364) ; Blackrock  College  and  another  College 
■under  the  same  order  would  supply  material 
for  a good  University  College ; analogy  be- 
tween the  position  in  Ireland  as  regards  Uni- 
versity Education  and  that  of  Cambridge 
and  'Oxford  Universities ; University  Col- 
lege, Blackrock,  work  done  by ; it  is 
•quite  distinct  from  the  Intermediate  School ; 
students  of,  deterred  from  working  for  high 
positions  in  the  Royal  University  owing  to 
the  non-representation  of  the  College  on  the 
Examining  Boards ; students  mainly  stuldy  for 
the  higher  grades  of  the  Civil  Service  and  for 
Professions ; nature  of  the  accommodation, 
status,  &c.,  of  the  College,  9745  (p.  363) ; the 
granting  of  Degrees  wibhout  requiring  attend- 
ance at  collegiate  lectures  objectionable,  9754- 
55  (p.  364). 

Music : 

•Desirability  of  providing  for  the  teaching  of,  in 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast— Per.  Dr.  Hamilton, 
7422  (p.  6).  , x . . 

Desirability  of  providing  for  a course  of  teaching 
for  the  Diploma  of  Music  in  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity of  Ireland — Miss  Martin,  8338  (p.  190). 

Myles,  Thomas,  Esq.,  m.d.,  Fellow  and  ex-President 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland.— 
See  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  Repre- 
sentatives op. 


N 


National  Education  System  : 

Advisability  of  establishing  a system  of  prizes 
which  would  enable  poor  students  to  proceed 
to  Universities,  and  to  pursue  their  education 
to  a high  standard— Sir  James  Haslett,  7582 
(p.  51) ; Mr.  Forth,  7767  (p.  114)  ; Right 
Hon.  Horace  Plunkett,  8718  (p.  239). 

The  argument  in  favour  of  denominational 
higher  education,  based  on  the  plea  that  the 
system  of  national  education  is  denomina- 
tional, misleading — Right  Hon.  Thomas  Sin- 
clair, 7601  (p.  57) ; Rev.  Dr.  Petticrew,  7629 
(pp.  86,  87).  ,,  „ 

Denominational  character  of— Mr.  Campbell, 
7625  (p.  72) ; Sir  Jaimes  Henderson,  7653-54, 
7667  (pp.  91,  92).  . , „ _ 

Misrepresentations  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  towards,  in  the  early  years 
of  the  system’s  existence : the  true  account  of 
this  matter— Per.  Dr.  Petticrew,  7629  (pp.  87, 

Undenominational  character  oi—Rev.  J ohn 
MacDermott,  8777  (pp.  242,  243). 

Defects  of ; the  want  of  trained  teachers— Per. 
Dr.  Archdall,  9010  (p.  278). 


Natural  History  : 

Provision  for  teaching  of,  in  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  entirely  inadequate— Dr.  Symington, 
7489  (p.  26),  et  seq. ; Deputation  from  Bel- 
fast Natural  History  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety (p.  103)  ; Mr.  Shillington,  7725  (p.  104). 

Provision  for  teaching  of,  in  College  of  Science, 
Dublin,  compared  with  Queen’s  College,  Bel- 
fast—Dr.  Symington,  7489  (p.  26);  Deputa- 


Natural  History — continued. 

tion  from  Belfast  Natural  History  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  (p.  103) ; Dr.  Johnson,  9470 
(p.  339). 

Provision  for  teaching  of,  in  Queen’s  College, 
Galway ; want  of  assistants  for  Professor — 
Professor  It.  J.  Anderson,  8095  (pp.  158,  159). 

Advisability  of  dividing  the  Professorship  of 
Botany,  Geology,  and  Zoology  in  Galway  Col- 
lege— Dr.  Pye,  8003  (p.  153). 

Advisability  of  establishing  a Zoological  station 
in  Galway  for  the  study  of  the  habits  of  fish, 
&c. — Professor  It.  J.  Anderson,  8095  (p  159). 

Provision  for  teaching  of,  in  Queen’s  College, 
Cork,  inadequate  as  regards  space,  assistance, 
and  funds;  suggested  improvements — Dr. 
Hartog,  8153  (p.  165),  8167-72  (p.  166),  8162- 
63  (p.  166)  ; Dr.  Pearson,  8206  (p.  173),  9626 
(p.  352). 

Inadequacy  of  the  present  provision  for  the 
teaching  of  Botany  in  Ireland — Dr.  Johnson, 
9470  (p.  339),  9491-95  (p.  340). 
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O’Dea,  Very  Rev.  Tiiomas,  d.d.,  Vice-President,  St. 
Patrick’s  College,  Maynooth.  ( Index  to  his 

Evidence.) 

Witness  desires,  in  order  to  avoid  misconception, 
to  state  that  he  regards  the  interest  of  the  laity 
as  supreme  in  the  settlement  of  the  University 
Question ; number  of  ecclesiastical  students 
from  the  regular  clergy  who  would  be  likely 
to  avail  themselves  of  a University  in  Dublin ; 
number  of  the  secular  clergy  from  Maynooth 
and  the  Diocesan  Colleges,  9066  (p.  283) ; the 
views  expressed  in  witness’s  evidence  are  his 
own  ; he  represents  the  views  of  the  Bishops 
only  in  so  far  as  he  has  been  commissioned  to 
give  evidence  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
connecting  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Philo- 
sophy of  Maynooth  with  the  proposed  Uni- 
versity ; necessity  of  providing  for  the  Uni- 
versity Education  of  the  clergy  in  any  satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  question  ; description 
of  Maynooth  College  as  a whole  with  a view 
to  pointing  out  its  claim  for  membership  with 
a University — I.  General  Character  of  the  Col- 
lege.— (1)  Attendance  of  students  at ; (2)  course 
of  study  in ; character  of,  9066  (p.  2183) ; (3) 
foundation  of  the  College  in  1795 ; extracts 
from  official  documents  showing  that  the  in- 
tention -of  the  Government  at  the  time  of  its 
foundation  was  that  it  should  be  a College 
solely  for  the  clergy,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment, and  not  the  Irish  Catholic  Church,  were 
responsible  for  the  closing  of  the  lay  depart- 
ment, 9066  (p.  284),  9071-72  (p.  301) ; causes 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  College  ; 
(4)  positions  in  the  Church  helld  by  students  of 
Maynooth,  as  Bishops,  Managers  and  Profes- 
sors of  Colleges  and  Schools,  etc. ; (5)  Govern- 
ment of  the  College ; Board  of  Trustees ; 
Board  of  Visitors,  President,  Council  of  Ad- 
ministration ; Council  of  Studies ; Council  of 
Management  of  College  Libraries,  etc.  ; Pro- 
fessoriate. 9066  (p.  284).  II.  Financial  Posi- 
tion of  the  College  — (1)  Funds,  equipment  and 
buildings  of  the  College ; (2)  sources  of  income 
of  the  College;  statement  of  Dr.  Bernard  in 
this  connection  that  Catholics  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared to  pay,  at  least,  half  the  cost  of  their 
University  Education ; proportion  of  the  cost 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  defrayed  by  the 
students ; statement  of  Mr.  Lecky  that  the 
education  at  Maynooth  is  carried  on  in  build- 
ings erected  by  the  State,  and  is  paid  for  by 
State  money,  inaccurate;  public  grants  and 
private  donations  conferred  on  the  College ; 
little  over  one-third  of  its  income  derived  from 
public  funds  ; (3)  the  State  endowment  of  May- 
nooth  does  not  provide  adequate  provision  for 
the  education  of  the  Irish  priesthood,  reasons — 
(a)  the  clergy  shut  out  from  the  University 
life  of  the  country ; (b)  inadequacy  of  the  pre- 
sent endowment ; (c)  Catholics  the  only  leald- 
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ing  denomination  in  the  Three  Kingdoms  whom 
the  State  has  deprived  of  the  necessary  endow- 
ment for  their  clergy ; provision  made  for  the 
education  of  the  Protestant  Episcopalian  and 
Presbyterian  clergy  in  Ireland.  Scotland  and 
England,  9066  (p.  285)  ; (d)  the  despoliation  of 
Oatholics  by  the  State  of  their  endowments 
for  the  clergy,  and  other  religious  purposes, 
have  diverted  the  funds  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  available  for  the  education  of 
the  clergy  ; (c)  paucity  of  the  State  aid  given 
to  Catholics  in  comparison  with  Presbyterians 
and  Protestant  Episcopalians,  9066  (p.  286). 
III.  Staff  of  the  College. — (1)  number  and 
character  of  the  present  staff  ; (2)  inadequacy 
of  the  teaching  staff  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
national  seminary ; special  needs  which  the 
required  enlargement  should  meet,  are — (I) 
the  provision  of  separate  Pass  and  Honour 
courses ; (2)  the  establishment  of  a large 
system  of  tutorial  instruction  ; (3)  the  direction 
and  superintendence  of  laboratory  work  to  be 
carried- out  by  students  of  Natural  Science; 
and  (4)  the  establishment  of  a variety  of 
Honour  courses,  sufficiently  advanced  to  qualify 
for  a degree ; necessity  for  the  advanced 
Honour  courses  in  view  of  the  requirements  of 
the  clergy  as  regards  secular  instruction 
generally,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  place 
filled  by  them  as  teachers,  9066  (pp.  287,  297), 
9075-78  (p.  302)  ; necessity  of  a more  complete 
course  of  Natural  Science  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  Philosophy  and  Theology, 
9066  (p.  287).  . IV.  Qualifications  of  the 
Staff. — Not  a single  Professor  in  Maynooth 
College  has  graduated  in  an  Irish  University ; 
this  anomaly  due  to  the  system  of  University 
Education  maintained  by  the  State;  reasons 
why  Maynooth  did  not  take  advantage  of  the 
Royal  University;  the  statement  of  Dr.  Traill 
that  the  Catholic  clergy  claim  to  be  educated  in 
seminaries  apart  from  the  Catholic  laity,  where 
they  may  be  saved  from  the  breath  of  free 
thought,  refuted  ; policy  of  the  Church  regard- 
ing clerical  education— (1)  facts  of  the  case — 
(a)  resolution  of  the  Irish  Bishops  to  adapt 
the  Maynooth  curriculum  in  Arts  to 
that  of  the  University,  and  to  establish  a Hall 
of  Residence  at  the  seat  -of  the  University ; 
Houses  of  Residence  for  ecclesiastics  in  con- 
nection with  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  9066 
(PP-  _ 288,  299) ; education  of  the  clergy  in 
Belgium,  in  Germany,  in  Austria,  in  Hungary,, 
in  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  in  France,  showing 
the  Church  is  not  hostile  to  the  University 
Education  of  the  clergy,  even  in  Theology,  nor 
o fortiori  in  secular  subjects  ; (6)  provisions  of 
Canon  Law  Decree  oif  the  Council  of  Trent  j 
nature  of;  it  imposes  no  universal  obligation 
of  residence  in  a seminary,  nor  does  it  forbid! 
or  exclude  the  University  as  an  alternative  or 
supplemental  place  of  education  for  the  clergy ; 
Dr.  Traill’s  view  of 'the  object  and  reason  for 
the  system  of  seminary  discipline  contrasted  with 
that  of  Edmund  Burke  ; (2)  details  as  to  the 
qualifications  and  training  of  the  Professors  of 
the  College,  and  the  mode  of  appointment ; de- 
sirability of  providing  for  the  study  of  educa- 
tion as  a practical  science,  an!d  for  the  require- 
, ments  of  Research,  9066  (p.  289),  9067-70  (p, 
301).  V.  Age  and  Attainments  of  Students  on 
Admission. — (1)  Number  and  age  of  students 
at  the  entrance  examination  in  August,  1901 ; 

(2)  programme  of  the  entrance  examination, 
standard  of,  and  mode  of  conducting  it ; com- 
parison of,  with  the  examinations  of  the  Theo- 
logical Colleges  in  England,  9066  (p.  290).  VI. 
Standard  of  Teaching. — (1)  Tables  showing  the 
curriculum  of  lectures,  9066  (pp.  290  , 291) ; 

(2)  the  enlargement  of  the  programme  .in 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  9066  (p. 
291) ; mode  in  which  Philosophy  is  taught, 
9066  (pp.  291,  292),  9107-125  (pp.  303,  304), 
9134-38  (p.  305) ; the  teaching  of  Theology 
conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  Philo- 
sophy ; the  Dunboyne  course  in  this  connec- 
tion ; its  chief  object  is  to  provide  students 
with  the  means  of  making  a fuller  study  of  the 
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sacred  Sciences,  but  it  was  also  intended  to 
provide  Arts  and  Science  Instruction  for  Pro- 
fessors of  Diocesan  and  other  Colleges  ; Report 
of  the  Council  of  Studies,  in  1900,  as  to  the 
establishment  of  an  Arts  side  ; method  of  teach- 
ing m,  and  qualifications  for  admission  to  the 
Dunboyne  Establishment,  9066  (p.  292),  9075- 
79  (p.  302)  ; statement  of  the  Prefect  of  the 
Dunboyne  Establislunent  on  this  subject,  9066 
(p.  293) ; (3)  yearly  and  Degree  examinations  ; 
Degrees  conferred  ; no  Pass  Degrees  ; achieve- 
ments of  the  students  of,  in  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity in  the  year  1881.  VII.  Number  of  Future 
Graduates. — (1)  All  students  will  be  required 
to  graduate  in  Arts  before  entering  Theology  • 
the  number  of  candidates  for  B.A.  each  year 
will  be  about  seventy-five,  of  which  fifteen 
may  graduate  with  Honours.  Table  showing, 
the  number  of  students  in  each  class  or  year  of 
the  course,  9066  (p.  293),  9092  (p.  303) ; table 
showing  the  number  of  students  in  Arts  and 
Philosophy  for  the  last  ten  years  ; (2)  undesira- 
bility of  Arts  Studies  being  dropped  during 
the  four  years  of  the  Theological  course ; how- 
ever, only  a very  small  number  of  students- 
should  proceed  during  these  years  to  a higher 
Degree  in  Arts ; (3)  advisability  of  allowing 
Honour  Graduates,  on  the  completion  of  their 
four  years  of  Theological  study,  some  time  for 
post-graduate  work  in  the  University,  these 
students  would  raise  the  total  number  of 
Arts  Degrees  taken  by  Maynooth  Students  to- 
ninety,  9066  (pp.  294,  299),  9092-124  (p.  303), 
9139-50  (p.  305) ; (4)  desirability  of  connecting, 
the  Theological  Faculty  with  the  University.’ 
9066  (pp.  294,  300).  VIII.  Educational  Ap- 
pliances.— Library  of  the  College  ; want  of  a 
Museum  and  Laboratories,  '9006  (p.  294) 
Need  of  University  Education  for  the  Clergy  : — 
Absence  of  University  Education  among  the 
clergy  under  present  arrangements,  9006  (pp. 
294,  295) ; ample  provision  made  for  the  Uni- 
versity Education  of  the  other  religious  de- 
nominations throughout  the  Three  Kingdoms ; 
Protestant  Episcopalians  provided  for  in 
Trinity  College ; Presbyterians  in  Queen’s  Col-' ' 
lege,  Belfast,  and  Magee  College ; provision 
for  the  education  of  the  clergy  in  Oxford, 
Cambridge  and  Dublin  Universities,  London 
University  and  University  of  Wales ; provision 
for  the  education  -of  the  clergy  in  Canada  at- 
Laval,  Montreal  and  Ottawa,  and  in  Malta  in  a 
State-endowed  University;  facilities  for  the- 
University  training  of  the  clergy  in  Germany, 
m Prussia,  in  Wiirtemburg  ; special  provision 
outside  the  Theological  Faculty  in  requiring 
tiiat  there  shall  be  Catholic  Professors  of 
Philosophy  in  a University  in  which  there  is 
a Catholic  Theological  Faculty,  9006  (p.  295)  ; 
provision  made  in  OathoMc  countries  for  the 
University  Education  of  the  clergy  of  the  non- 
Catholic  minority,  e.g.,  in  France,  in  Vienna, 
irL  -Austria,  in  Budapest ; grievous  inequality 
suffered  by  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland  as- 
compared  with  these  countries  ; this  inequality 
aggravated  by  the  despoliation  and  proscrip- 
tion by  the  State  of  the  clergy  in  former 
tunes ; injury  to  the  State  arising  from  this 
grievance— (1)  distrust  and  disaffection  pro- 
duced ; the  influence  of  the  clergy  not  likely 
to  be  increased  by  the  spread  of  education 
among  the  laity  and  the  clergy  alike;  neces- 
sity of  education  for  the  clergy  in  view  of  the 
great  influence  which  they  possess  ; influence 
of  the  clergy  on  the  welfare  and  future  destiny 
of  the  nation  as  regards— (1)  the!'  spiritual  in- 
terests of  the  people  ; (2)  the  character  of  the 
people;  (3)  the  social  and  political  views  of 
the  people ; (4)  the  management  of  the  Pri- 
mary system  of  education,  9006  (p.  296) ; (5) 
the  management  of  the  Secondary  system  of 
education  ; Maynooth  College  ait  present  unable 
to  train  teachers  for  Secondary  Schools,  9006 
(p  297),  9081-91  (p.  302),  9127-33  (p.  305); 

(6)  the  management  of  Technical  Schools; 
question  of  the  influence  of  the  'Bishops  in  the 
government  of  the  proposed  new  University ; 
to  refuse  a University  on  the  plea  that  it 
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wouM  strengthen  the  influence  of  the  clergy 
short-sighted  and  unjust,  and  without  founda- 
tion, 9006  (p.  297)  ; the  separate  education  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  not  conducive  to  com- 
munity of  thought  and  feeling  between  the 
clergy  and  educated  laity.  Mode  of  providing 
University  Education  for  the  secular  clergy  of 
Ireland  ; the  establishment  of  a teaching  Uni- 
versity in  Dublin  for  Catholics  generally,  i.e., 
for  laity  and  clergy  ; government  of  the  Uni- 
versity, 9006  (p.  298),  9127-33  (p.  305) ; char- 
acter of  the  College  ; endowment  of  the  Col- 
lege ; the  proposal  for  establishing  a College  in 
connection  with  the  Royal  University,  wanting 
in  finality,  and  would  leave  the  question  un- 
solved ; association  of  Maynooth.  with  the  new 
University  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the 
broadening  of  intellectual  culture  of  the 
clergy  ; the  proposal  for  the  complete  trans- 
ference of  the  Arts  Students  from  Maynooth  to 
Dublin,  unfeasible ; financial  difficulties  in  the 
way,  9006  (p.  298),  9095-106  (p.  303),.  9139-50 
fp.  305) ; also  other  difficulties,  such  as  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  develop- 
ment of  the  University  would  proceed,  9006 
(pp.  298,  299) ; nature  of  the  connection  of 
Maynooth  with  the  University  ; its  indepen- 
dence as  a seminary  should  be  maintained  ; it 
should  have  the  fullest  autonomy  possible  con- 
sistent with  the  effective  control  of  the  Uni- 
versity, as  regards  schemes  of  study,  examina- 
tions. etc  ; question  of  Extern  Examiners  and 
the  conducting  of  examinations  in  the  Col- 
lege, 9066  (p.  299),  9079-80  (p.  302),  9139-50 

' (p.  305) ; additions  to  the  equipment  and  staff 

required  in  ease  of  its  connection  with  the 
University ; desirability  of  a number  of  the 
students  residing  at  the  seat  of  the  University, 
•9066  (p.  299),  9067-70  (p.  301) ; facts  showing 
that  the  Parliamentary  Paper  regarding  the 
University  Education  of  Catholics  abroad  is 
misleading,  at  least  as  regards  Spain ; details 
of  the  manner  in  which  higher  education  is 
carried  on  in  Spain,  and  the  connection 
between  Teligious  bodies  and  the  Universities, 
9066  (pp.  300,  301) ; question  of  the  attend- 
ance of  ecclesiastical  students  at  Cork  and 
Galway  Queen’s  Colleges  if  these  institutions 
were  modified  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
Catholics,  9074-75  (p.  302). 

O'Donnell,  F.  Hugh,  Esq.,  m.a.,  8987-89  (p.  272). 

O’Farrelly,  Miss,  m.a.,  Lecturer  on  Irish  in  Alexandra 
and  Loreto  Colleges,  Dublin.— See  Irish  Asso- 
ciation of  Women  Graduates  and  Candidate 
Graduates,  Representatives  of. 
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Park,  John,  Esq.,  m.a.,  d.litt.,  f.r.u.i.,  Professor  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Queen’s  College,  Bel- 
fast. (Index  to  his  Evidence.) 

Royal  University  examinations  in  Philosophy; 
action  of  the  Examiners  with  reference  to  the 
curriculum ; the  curriculum  repeatedly 
amended  ; the  present  curriculum  drawn  up  in 
1894 ; nature  of  the  curriculum  ; the  subjects  on 
which  the  examination  questions  would  turn 
specified  in  the  Calendar  of  the  University ; the 
course  not  very  extensive  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Philosophy  does  not  receive  the  early  and  con- 
tinuous attention  bestowed  on  Classics  or 
Mathematics  ; the  authors  prescribed  ; Greek 
authors  ; the  answering  judged  not  according 
to  the  opinions  put  forward,  but  according  to 
the  ability,  learning  and  accuracy  with  which 
the  opinions  put  forward  are  defended  and 
expounded  ; an  elementary  knowledge  of  Psy- 
chology and  Metaphysics,  and  of  the  history  of 
•Philosophy  necessary  as  a preliminary  to  the 
special  study  of  the  great  thinkers  ; quotation 
from  the  writings  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  on  this 
subject ; value  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  system  of 
Philosophy  as  portion  of  the  course ; so-called 
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“ logical  and  psychological  conundrums  ” in  the 
examination  papers  ; the  course  in  Philosophy 
as  a whole  is  fairly  wide,  liberal,  and. 
instructive ; the  reading  of  this  course 
in  a scientific  manner  preferable  to  the 
literary  reading  of  the  most  eminent  works; 
“ Book  Questions  ” set  in  the  case  of  Pass 
papers ; Honours  should  not  be  determined 
by  Book  Questions,”  as  the  educational  utility 
of  the  course  consists  mainly  in  developing  and 
directing  powers  of  philosophical  reflection  and 
criticism  ; Pass  candidates  ; unsatisfactory  pre- 
paration of  ; mechanism  of  the  examinations 
of  the  Royal  University  good  and  just;  a 
little  unacademic  haste  and  pressure  at  orals 
and  in  connection  with  the  returns,  7495  (p. 
37).  The  problem  of  united  philosophical 
teaching  not  solved,  but  all  Honour  papers 
have  a common  section  on  which  all  candidates 
must  answer.  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  in 
general ; evil  effect  of  the  establishment  of  a 
mere  examining  body,  such  as  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity; this  effect  especially  felt  in  the  case 
of  Philosophy;  desirability  of  returning  to  a 
teaching  system,  and  of  making  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  autonomous  and  better  endowed  ; 
another  Professor  of  Mental  Science  required  ; 
an  assistant  to  the  Professors  would  also  be  a 
desirable  acquisition ; the  autonomy  of  the 
College  suggested  in  paragraph  3 of  the  Memo- 
randum of  the  Corporate  Body  should  be  con- 
ceded ; the  affiliation  of  the  College  to  Dublin 
University  would  be  an  agreeable  solution ; 
with  regard  to  the  general  question  the  solu- 
tion should  be — (1)  quick,  (2)  safe-,  and  (3) 
pleasant;  as  regards  £1)  schemes  based  on  ex- 
pected changes  in  Trinity  College  err  by 
defect ; schemes  involving  the  establishment  of 
an  Ulster  University  by  excess  ; Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s Bill  of  1873  was  not  safe;  the  Act  of 
1879  was  neither  safe  nor  pleasant ; every  so- 
lution, to  be  safe,  should  at  least  bo  harmless 
and  useful,  which  would  involve  efficiency,  and 
at  least  a relative  finality,  7495  (p.  38). 
United  education  the  best  system,  but  no  solu- 
tion is  safe  or  can  be  final  unless  it  meets  the 
wants  of  the  Catholics ; necessity  of  adequately 
endowing  a Catholic  College  (or  University), 
7495  (pp.  38,  39).  The  concession  of  such  an 
institution  a matter  of  special  privilege  rather 
than  of  right ; under  this  view  a reconstructed 
Royal  University,  with  Queen’s  College,  Bel- 
fast, University  College,  Dublin,  and  some 
other  constituent  Colleges,  may  be  the  best 
practical  solution,  7495  (p.  39). 
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Jurisprudence,  Queen’s  College,  Cork.  (Index 
to  his  Evidence.) 

Positions  held  by  witness  in  the  College,  and  in 
Cork  Hospitals ; witness  is  a Protestant 
(Church  of  Ireland),  8206  (p.  170),  9617-18 
(p.  351).  The  present  condition  of  Univer- 
sity Education  in  Ireland  unsatisfactory ; wit- 
ness’s experience  is  in  favour  of  undenomina- 
tional education ; commingling  of  students  of 
different  religious  denominations  beneficial ; 
the  establishment  of  a strictly  denominational 
University  would  be  a retrograde  policy ; the 
failure  to  come  to  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  might  be  available  for  all 
Teligious  denominations,  deplorable  ; objections 
to  a Roman  Catholic  University:  its  degrees 
would  not  be  regarded  as  equal  in  prestige  to 
those  of  an  undenominational  University  ; the 
dissolution  of  the  Queen’s  University  and  the 
substitution  of  a mere  examining  University 
the  greatest  educational  blunder  ever  committed 
by  a British  Government;  evil  effects  of,  on 
the  Queen’s  Colleges ; their  autonomy  taken, 
away ; the  character  of  their  teaching  lowered ; 
system  of  private  tuition  and  cramming  intro- 
duced ; examinations  unsatisfactory ; the 
stimulus  to  compete  for  Honours  not  the  same, 
as  students  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  who  have 
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obtained  Scholarships  in  the  College  are  pre- 
vented from  receiving  the  full  money  value  of 
Exhibitions  and  Scholarships  in  the  Univer- 
sity, 8206  (p.  170),  8232-34  (p.  176).  Senate 
of  the  University  ; constitution  of,  might  be 
altered  so  as  to  provide  for  the  direct  repre- 
sentation of  the  Colleges  ; inadequate  represen- 
tation of  Cork  under  the  present  system  ; influ- 
ence of  the  Standing  Committee  over  the  Sen- 
ate ; bad  treatment  of  Cork  by  the  Standing 
Committee ; unfair  treatment  of  Queen’s  Col- 
lege,. Cork,  as  regards  representation  on  the 
Medical  Examining  Boards;  evidence  of  Sir 
Christopher  Nixon  in  this  connection ; extern 
Examiners ; action  of  the  Senate  with  regard 
to  ; the  number  of  Examiners  to  be  assigned  to 
a College  should  not  be  based  on  the  number 
; of  students  ; advisability  of  giving  each  of  the 
' Colleges  adequate  representation  on  the  Boards 
of  Examiners  and  providing  that  no  one  Col- 
lege should  have  a preponderance  over  another, 
8206  (p.  171).  Copy  of  a letter  addressed  to 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Royal  University  in  con- 
nection with  witness’s  application  to  be  ap- 
, pointed  Examiner  in  Surgery,  setting  forth 
eight  reasons  why  the  appointment  of  a Cork 
Professor  to  be  an  Examiner  should  be  made, 
8206.  (PP-  171,  172).  Mistake  made  by  Sir 
Christopher  Nixon  in  his  evidence  regarding 
the  reason  for  the  non-appointment  of  an  Ex- 
aminer in  Pathology  from  Queen's  College, 
Cork  ; Dr.  Cotter  has  been,  and  Dr.  Moore  is, 
at  present  a Lecturer  in  this  subject  in  Queen’s 
College,  Cork;  unfairness  in  appointing 
an  Examiner  in  Pathology  from  Dublin,  and 
not  doing  so  from  Cork  ; success  of  the  Cork 
Medical  School  in  spite  of  these  hindrances  ; 
parsimonious  treatment  of  Queen’s  College, 
Cork,  by  successive  Governments  as  regards  en- 
dowments ; need  for  additional  Chairs,  Lec- 
tureships, Laboratories,  &c.  ; advisability  of 
I'  t'i®  establishment  of  a Chair  of  Pathology, 
8206  (P-172).  Necessity  for  dividing  the 
Chair  of  Biology  and  Geology;  also  of  Poli- 
tical  Economy,  Jurisprudence,  and  Mental  and 
Social  Science  ; need  of  providing  assistants  for 
Professors  ; residences  for  Professors  required ; 
scheme  for  this  purpose  initiated  but  never 
carried  out;  residences  for  students;  the 
Berkeley  Hall  ” residence  for  students  ; since 
its  dissolution  no  provision  of  this  kind  has 
existed ; advisability  of  providing  Research 
Scholarships  and  Studentships  to  encourage 
’ Post-graduate  work  ; desirability  of  decentrali- 
sation  m University  teaching,  8206  (p.  173) 
8236  (p.  176).  Necessity  of  providing  for  the 
continuance  of  University  teaching  for  the 
children  of  Protestants  who  are  unable  to 
afford  to  educate  their  sons  at  Trinity  College  ; 
inadvisability  of  abolishing  the  Arts  Faculty 
m the  College;  separating  Medical  from 
general  University  Education  unwise ; neces- 
sity of  holding  examinations  in  Queen’s  Col- 
leges as  local  centres,  8206  (p.173).  Fallacy  of 
regarding  statistics  of  population  as  a reliable 
indication  of  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
requiring  University  Education;  also  of  re- 
garding the  number  of  graduates  of  the  Royal 
University  as  an  indication  of  the  number 
who  would  be  likely  to  seek  a degree  in  a teach- 
ing University,  8206  (p.  174).  Effect  of  the 
new  Intermediate  system  and  the  introduction 
of  a regulation  making  attendance  at  lectures 

u°r  SOJ'iK821n20  (P‘.  175>'  Suggested  so- 
lutions  of  the  University  Question Cl)  the 

I “*abi  shW  of.  ft®  Proving? Uni42it£! 

: in  **  denominational,  8206-7 

CWnWT  -?ie  ^-establishment  0f  the 
Queen  s University  and  the  direct  endowment 
i 2,f  « . Roman  Catholic  University  College  in 
■Dublin  in  conjunction  with  the  Roval  Uni- 
versity ; h)  the  reconstitution  of  the  Roval 
CaThT^  iih6  direc‘ -endowment  of  TbSS 
C CoUTh ln  Dublin,  with  certain  “ 
servations,  and  the  modification  of  the  Queen’s 
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e various  Protestant  denominations  the 
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latter  solution  to  be  preferred,  8207-8  (p. 
174.  Position  of  Magee  College,  8228-29  (p. 
176.  Nature  of  the  reservations  affecting  the 
College  in  Dublin,  8207  (p.  174),  8221-24  (p. 
176).  Endowment  and  equipment  of  the  Col- 
leges ; modifications  required  in  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  ; dual  Chairs  in  Philosophy  and  His- 
tory, 8207  (p.  174),  8209-14  (p.  176).  Senate 
of  the  Royal  University  to  be  made  represen- 
tative; examinations  to  be  conducted  in  the 
Colleges,  except  Honour  examinations,  8207 
(p.  174),  8225-27,  8230-31  (p.  175),  8236-36 
(p.  176).  Teachers  ought  to  be  ex-officio  Ex- 
aminers, 8207  (p.  174),  8237-39  (p.  176).  At- 
tendance at  lectures  should  be  compulsory  for 
obtaining  a degree ; London  University  open 
to  students  who  cannot  attend  lectures,  8207 
(p.  174).  Question  of  introducing  representa- 
tives of  local  bodies  on  the  governing  board  of 
tlie  College,  8209-14  (p.  175). 

Evidence  of  Witness'  as  a Representative  ap- 
pointed by  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Cork,  and  by  the  Cork  North-  Infirmary. — 
Facilities  existing  in  Cork  for  giving  a com- 
plete Medical  education,  9617-20  (p.  351). 
Development  of  Medical  education  in  Cork  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty-five  years  ; improvements 
and  additions  made  in  the  equipment  and 
apparatus  for  the  teaching  of  Anatomy,  Phy- 
siology, Pathology,  &c.  ; effect  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Queen’s  University  and  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Royal  University  on  the  Medical 
School,  and  the  number  of  students  taking 
University  degrees  ; statistical  tables  and  chart 
with  reference  to  the  number  of  students  at- 
tending the  School,  9620  (p.  351).  Success  of 
the  Medical  School  at  the  time  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Queen’s  University  ; a satisfactory 
re-arrangement  of  the  University  system  would 
re-establish  its  success,  9644-54  (p.  354).  Causes 
of  the  fluctuations  in  numbers  during  the  period 
1881-82  to  1887-88,  9620-24  (p.  351).  Present  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  students,  9624-26  (p. 
351).  Influence  of  the  introduction  of  the 
five  years’  system  in  preventing  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  students ; other  causes  prevent- 
i?8,ali,in,<?ease’  9626  (P-  352)-  Position  of  the 
Cork  Medical  School  as  to  affording  a complete 
Medical  curriculum ; equipment  of  the  Natu- 
ral History  and  Biological  and  Physical  De- 
partments very  complete,  9626  (p.  352).  New 
Chemical  and  Physical  laboratories  needed, 
9626-27  (p.  352).  Advisability  of  dividing  the 
Professorship  of  Physiology  and  Anatomy ; 
necessity  of  compensating  the  present  Professor 
in  case  of  such  a development ; equipment  of  the 
Anatomical  department  excellent ; equipment 
of  the  Surgical  department ; need  of  assistants 
for  Professors ; thorough  equipment  of  the 
Materia  Medica  department,  9627  (p.  352). 
Need  of  further  Chairs  and  Lectureships ; 
extract  from  a Report  of  President  Sullivan 
as  to  tlie  needs  of  the  College  as  regards  Physi- 
Hygiene,  and  Pathology,  9627-29  (p. 

• 2A'  ,Materlal  available  for  Clinical  teaching 
in  Cork  ; North  Infirmary  and  South  Infirmary 
m this  connection,  9629-30  (p.  352).  Lunatic 
asylum  and  Union  hospital,  9630  (p.  353). 
Comparison  of  the  facilities  in  Cork  and  Dub- 
lin as  regards  Clinical  teaching  shows  that  Cork 
suPerior  facilities  to  Dublin,  9630-35  (p. 
oo3).  Desirability  of  making  provision  for  post- 
graduate  work,  9635-37  (p.  353).  Number  of 
™Lat65  for*fe  Diploma  in  Public  Health, 
9639-44  (p.  354).  Advisability  of  holding 

9647-48  (^3M)ati<mS  in  the  CoUege  at  Cork> 

Petticrew,  Rev.  Francis,  m.a.,  d.d.,  d.ut  pr0_ 
ufT^eology  in  Magee  College,  Lonidon- 
clerry  {Index  to  his  Evidence.) 

Witness  represents  the  Committee  on  Higher 
Education  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  7628  (p  79)  ; 
tendency  among  advocates  of  a separate  Uni- 
versity or  College  for  Catholics  to  represent 
existing  educational  institutions  as  more  de- 
nominational than  they  are,  and  the  proposed 
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University  or  College  for  Roman  Catholics  as 
less  denominational  than  it  would  in  reality 
be,  if  established,  7629  (p.  79) ; proposal  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  considered  in  this  con- 
nection ; deputation  from  tlie  Education  Com- 
mittees  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
laid  before  Mr.  Balfour  the  objections  of  the 
i resbytenan  Churcli  to  his  proposal,  and  pre- 
sented a .statement  of  the  views  of  the  Church 
on  the  subject  of  University  'Education  in  Ire- 
land ; Mr,  Balfour's  representation  of  Queen's 
toii-;ege’  ^t1^’  m his  speech  at  Particle  in 
1889,  as  a Presbyterian  College,  and  his  state- 
ment that  the  proposed  system  of  University 
Education  for  Catholics  would  not  be  more  de- 
nominational than  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  contro- 
verted ; the  description  of  Queen’s  College,  Bel- 
fast, as  a Presbyterian  College,  inaccurate  ; the 
system  of  education  afforded  by  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges is  undenominational ; reasons— (1)  the  Col- 
leges founded  with  the  object  of  affording  to 
all  denominations,  without  distinction,  Uni- 


wliat  : u iui_ 

sectarian.  The  system  of  teaching  being  thus 
undenominational,  it  would  be  extraordinary 
if  its  character  could  be  so  changed  as  to  be- 
come denominational  merely  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Deans  of  Residences,  7629  (p.  80) ; 
method  of  appointment  of,  and  duties  of  the 
latter  ; they  cannot  interfere  with  the  teaching 
of  the  College ; Mr.  Balfour’s  proposed  College 
for  Catholics  more  denominational  than  the 
Queen’s  Colleges— (1)  in  its  governing  body, 
which  would  be  exclusively  or  predominantly 
Roman  Catholic  ; (2)  in  its  teaching  staff, 
which  would  be  exclusively  Roman  Catholic, 
except  in  very  exceptional  circumstances ; (3) 
in  its  object,  being  intended  for  the  educa- 
tion of  one  creed  ; (4)  in  its  curriculum,  certain 
subjects,  c.  ij.  , History,  Moral  Philosophy,  Law, 
being  treated  tn  a denominational  sense  ; the 
•application  of  the  Presbyterian  General  As- 
sembly for  the  appointment  of  a Presbyterian 
Minister  ns  President  of  Queen’s  College,  Bel- 
fast, not  a reason  for  representing  the  College 
as  Presbyterian,  for,  firstly,  the  nominee  of 
the  General  Assembly  was  not  appointed ; 
■secondly,  the  presence  of  a Presbyterian 
"Minister  as  President  of  the  College  does  not 
make  it  a Presbyterian  College  any  more  than 
the  presence  of  Roman  Catholic  Presidents  of 
■Cork  and  Galway  Colleges'  makes  these  Col- 
leges Roman  Catholic ; the  President  of  the 
College  cannot  interfere  with  the  undenomina- 
tional character  of  the  teaching ; he  is  per- 
fectly free  from  the  control  of  the  General 
Assembly ; Presbyterians  have  no  rights  or 
privileges  in  the  -College  over  Roman  Catholics, 
Methodists,  or  any  other  denomination ; the 
presence  of  a majority  of  Presbyterians  as 
students,  and  of  a number  of  Professors  who 
are  Presbyterians,  is  only  a natural  result  of 
its  surroundings ; Magee  College  a Presby- 
terian institution  as  University  College, 
Dublin,  is  a Roman  Catholic  institution,  7629 
(p.  81),  but  the  latter  College  obtains  £6,000 
from  the  Royal  University  in  the  shape  of 
Fellowships,  the  former  institution  only  ob- 
taining £400  ; the  Presbyterian  case  hampered 
owing  to  the  exclusion  of  Trinity  College  from 
the  Terms  of  Reference  to  the  Commission  ; 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee in  this  connection  ; necessity  of  dealing 
with  Trinity  College  and  Dublin  University 
as  the  basis  of  any  satisfactory  scheme  for 
the  settlement  of  the  University  Question ; 
recent  deliverances  of  bhe  General  Assembly 
(in  1896,  1898,  1901)  on  the  whole  question, 
showing  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Presby- 
terian Church ; objections  of  Presbyterians  to 
the  establishment  and  endowment  by  the  State 
of  a Roman  Catholic  College  or  University — 

(1)  although  supported  hy  the  money  of  all 
denominations,  it  would  be  clerically  con- 
trolled by  one  denomination ; that  such  a 
University  would  be  entirely  under  clerical  do-  i 
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urination  is  certain,  7629  (p.  82)  ; the  presence 
of  laymen  on  the  Governing  Board  would  not 
prevent  this,  especially  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  claim  to  be  the  exclusive  authority  to 
pronounce  on  all  matters  touching  on  faith 
and  morals,  and  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the 
domain  of  faith  and  morals ; extract  from  the 
correspondence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hier- 
archy and  Lord  Mayo  in  1868,  laying  down  this 
claim,  7629  (pp.82,  83)  ; (2)  the  concurrent  en- 
dowment of  religion  in  contravention  of  the 
policy  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869 
would  be  entailed ; _ (3)  the  commingling 
of  students  of  various  religious  denomi- 
nations would  be  prevented ; (4)  a per- 
petual monopoly  of  the  advantages  of 
Trinity  College  would  be  given  to  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church ; (5)  the  Presbyterian 
Church  would  be  condemned  to  a position  of 
inferiority  in  the  matter  of  higher  education 
being  limited  to  a provincial  University  in 
Ulster;  (6)  finality  would  not  be  attained 
7629  (p.  83) ; further  demands  which  would 
be  made  by  Roman  Catholics  in  the  name  of 
equality ; (7)  the  multiplication  of  Universities 
would  lower  the  standard  of  education ; (8) 
few  of  the  eminent  public  men  who  express 
themselves  prepared  to  grant  the  claim  are 
convinced  that  such  a measure  would  be  the 
best  thing  for  the  country  but  are  influenced 
in  many  cases  by  the  hope  of  procuring  an 
abatement  of  agitation  ; (9)  the  demand  for  a 
separate  Roman  Catholic  University  would  not 
now  be  conceded  in  any  country  in  the  world  ; 
summary  of  the  Parliamentary  Paper  contain- 
ing reports  from  Her  Majesty’s  representa- 
tives abroad  on  the  provision  made  in  foreign 
countries  for  the  University  Education  of 
Roman  Catholics,  7629  (p.  84) ; (10)  the  theo- 
retical difference  between  a Roman  Catholic 
University  and  a University  for  Roman 
Catholics  would  be  non-existent  in  practice ; 

(11)  a University  for  Roman  Catholics  would 
aid  in  the  repression  of  individual  freedom  ; 

(12)  it  would  lead  to  the  triumph  of  denomina- 
tionalism  in  every  department  of  public  edu- 
cation in  the  country.  Foregoing  objections 
apply  equally  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  College,  which  (though  politi- 
cally more  practicable)  would  be  even  more 
objectionable,  because  it  would  mean  ulti- 
mately the  establishment  of  a Roman  Catholic 
University,  and  therefore  would  amount  to 
the  same  thing  in  a less  straightforward  way, 
7629  (p.  85) ; a Roman  Catholic  College  in  the 
Royal  University  would  dominate  the  Univer- 
sity ; tlie  argument  that  through  the  indirect 
endowment  of  University  College,  Dublin,  by 
Fellowships  in  the.  Royal  University,  the 
principle  involved  in  the  endowment  of  a 
'denominational  College  is  already  conceded, 
controverted ; the  plain  reading  of  the  Act  of 
1879  leaves  it  open  to  the  gravest  doubt  whe- 
ther the  Royal  University  has  power  to  bestow 
a Fellowship  on  any  person  without  examina- 
tion ; there  seems  no  room  to  doubt  that  the 
University  has  no  power  to  bestow  a Fellow- 

, ship  on  any  man  who  has  not  matriculated 
in  the  University,  7629  (pp.  85,  86).  The 
opinion  of  some  Presbyterian  witnesses  that 
there  would  be  less  objection  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  to  the  foundation  of  a Roman  Catholic 
•College  than  to  the  establishment  of  a Roman 
Catholic  University  not  shared  by  the  Presby- 
terian Church ; positive  policy  of  the  Presby- 
terians ; the  nationalization  of  Trinity  College 
and  Dublin  University,  7629  (p.  86),  7635  (p. 

88) ; Presbyterians  not  satisfied  with  the 
Royal  University ; they  have  not  agitated  for 
change,  as  tlie  proposed  reforms  are  more 
objectionable  than  the  present  state  of  affairs  ; 
some  advisable  reforms— (1)  stringent  mea- 
sures for  securing  attendance  at  College  classes 
advisable ; non-attendance  should  be,  if  at 
all  permitted,  permitted  in  very  exceptional 
cases  only,  and  the  fact  of  being  an  extern 
student  should  be  endorsed  on  the  parchment 
of  the  certificate  of  the  Degree  ; (2)  tlie  system 
4P 
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of  granting  a certain  number  of  Fellowships 
to  the  teachers  in  certain  Colleges  should  be 
abolished,  7629  (p.  86),  7636-41  (p.  88) ; the 
statement  that  the  national  system  of  Educa- 
tion is  denominational  controverted,  7629  (p. 

86)  ; detailed  exposition  of  the  undenomina- 
tional character  of  this  system,  7629  (pp.  86, 

87)  ; misrepresentations  as  to  the  attitude  of 
Presbyterians  towards  the  National  system  of 
Education  in  the  early  years  of  its  existence, 
7629  (pp.  87  and  83)  ; the  unsectarian  system 
of  education  not  the  ideal  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  hut  considered  to  be  the  system  best 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
7631  (p.  88) ; policy  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  former  years,  7631-35  (p.  88). 

Physical  Science: 

Laboratory  for,  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  about 
to  be  erected  and  equipped  by  Mr.  Pirrie ; 
State-aid  for  its  erection  and  equipment  re- 
fused—Her.  Dr.  Hamilton,  7422  (p.  2)  ; Pro- 
fessor FitzGerald,  7446  (p.  16),  7447-50  (p.  18). 

Matriculation  examination  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity of  Ireland  unsatisfactory  as  regards  Natu- 
ral Philosophy — Mr.  Finnegan,  7704  (p.  100). 

Provision  for.  in  Queen’s  College,  Cork — Dr. 
Pearson,  9626-27  (p.  352). 

Plunkett,  The  Bight  Honourable  Horace,  e.c.,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Department,  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland.  (Index 
to  his  Evidence.) 

Witness  approaches  the  University  Question  from 
the  standpoint  of  ins  bearing  on  the  economic 
and  social  welfare  of  the  people  ; experience  of 
witness  in  connection  with  his  work  in  Ireland 
has  given  him  special  opportunity  of  realising 
the  drawbacks  and  capacities  of  the  Irish 
people  for  the  struggle  of  practical  life ; neces- 
sity for  the  spread  of  University  Education 
amongst  the  majority  of  the  people  for  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  country  ; present  lack 
of  this  education  due  to  conscientious  ob- 
jections of  Roman  Catholics  to  the  present 
system  ; the  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claim  ; 
witness  intends  to  show,  in  his  evidence,  why 
lie  thinks  this  opposition  is  mistaken  and  un- 
just ; dependence  of  the  settlement  of  the 
question  on  political  as  much’  as  upon  purely 
educational  considerations  ; difficulties  met  with 
by  witness  when  ad'vocating  the  Catholic  claim 
in  public  life  ; opinion  in  Ireland  and  England 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  Commission — (1)  Pro- 
testant opinion  dead-set,  except  in  a few  cases, 

' against  the  claim  ; (2)  Roman  Catholic  opinion 
not  uniformly  favourable ; (3)  Legislature 

anxious  to  postpone  action  in  the  matter ; 
necessity,  for  these  reasons,  of  making  clear 
to  the  Irish  Protestant  minority,  that  the 
Catholic  demand  is  based  upon  a sincere  desire 
for  national  advancement  and  not  upon  purely 
sectarian  aspirations  or  clerical  ambitions ; 
necessity  and  possibility  of  the  Commission 
giving  a broad  treatment  to  the  subject  and 
taking  into  accpunt  not  only  the  academic 
issues  of  the  subject  but  also  the  economic  and 
political  bearings  if  a practical  solution  is  to 
be  arrived  at ; arguments  of  extreme  Pro- 
testant opponents,  8698  (p.  231) ; the  argu- 
ment that  heresy  should  not  be  endowed ; 
other  arguments — (1)  the  argument  that  there 
is  no  grievance  because  Roman  Catholics  can, 
and  do,  go  to  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  that  the  whole  remedy  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bishops  ; Mr.  Balfour’s  let- 
ter contains  a refutation  of  this  argument ; (2) 
the  argument  that  denominationalism  in  educa- 
tion should  be  stopped  ; futility  of  endeavouring 
to  divorce  religion  and  education  in  Ireland ; 
the  real  objection  is  ’to  tire  element  of  undue 
clerical  control  over  secular  education ; undue 
clerical  influence  another  serious  obstacle — (1) — 
clerical  con  trol ; — in  matters  of  conscience,  each 
denomination  should  decide  for  itself,  therefore 
the  Bishops’  claim  to  such  control  as  may  be 
necessary  to  safeguard  their  flocks  in  the 
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domain  of  faith  and  morals  should  be 
acknowledged  ; the  whole  difficulty  is  the  want 
of  a working  definition  of  this  domain  ; accord- 
ingly Protestant  opinion  is  apprehensive  that 
the  control  shall  be  extended  to  secular  sub- 
jects ; objections  of  Protestants  to  clerical  in- 
fluence ; the  objection  that  clerical  influence  is 
not  conducive  to  the  preparation  for  life  from 
a business  point  of  view  ; a predominantly  lay 
governing  body  would  not  meet  this  objection  ; 
this  doubt  arises  largely  from  the  action  of 
many  influential  Roman  Catholics  in  privately 
warning  Protestants  against  concetiing  the 
Bishops’  demands  ; witness  contemplates  pos- 
sible solutions  of  the  problem  placing  the 
Bishops  at  first  in  a position  to  exercise  this 
control,  whatever  provisions  for  strengthening 
the  laity  may  be  made ; the  desirability 
of  any  other  arrangement  in  present  cir- 
cumstances, even  from  an  educational  point 
of  view,  doubtful ; inclination  among  the 
Bishops  to  meet  Protestants  whose  appre- 
hensions are  based  upon  educational  grounds  ; 
extract  from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  O’Dwyer 
significant  of  this  desire ; (2)  undue  clerical 
influence,  8698  (p.  232),  8730,  8739-47  (p.  240)  ; 
good  effect  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  influence 
of  the  priesthood  in  Ireland ; an  anti-clerical 
movement  in  Ireland  would  be  disastrous ; 
undue  clerical  influence  in  political  life  to  be 
deprecated ; a completed  system  of  education 
for  clergy  and  laity  the  sole  remedy  for  the  un- 
due political  pretensions  of  the  clergy,  so  much 
so  that  the  handing  over  to  the  clergy  of  the 
whole  question  of  higher  education — although 
undesirable — would  be  preferable  to  the  present 
position,  8698  (p.  2'33),  8702-6  (p.  238) ; the 
social  and  economic  movement  in  Ireland ; 
nature  of ; its  conception  based  on  theories 
which  were  not  understood  at  the  time  of  its 
inception ; e.g.,  the  principle  that  the  State 
could  not  beneficially  interfere  until  the  re- 
sources of  self-help  had  been  exhausted,  which 
was  a novel  one  to  the  people  at  that  time ; 
success  of  the  movement ; the  introduction  of 
combined  methods  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion effected  a revolution  in  the  old  methods ; 
reasons  of  the  success  of  the  movement ; pro- 
cess of  evolution  of  the  movement ; the  appeal 
to  the  forces  of  national  opinion,  national 
associations  and  national  enthusiasm,  a great 
factor  in  explaining  its  success ; the  Recess 
Committee;  a departure  from  a bad  tradi- 
tion of  Irish  politics  initiated  by ; its  claim 
based  upon  construclive  thought  rather  than 
destructive  criticism,  8698  (p.  233) ; Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
carried  on  on  the  same  principle  of  State-aid 
based  upon  self-help ; educational  character 
of  the  movement ; the  Department  constituted 
with  the  idea  of  keeping  the  central  administra- 
tive body  in  touch  with  popular  thought  and 
feeling  ; means  adopted  for  effecting  this  ; Coun- 
cil of  Agriculture  ; Agricultural  Board  ; Board 
of  Technical  Instruction  ; the  latter  two  Boards 
have  the  important  power  of  veto  on  the  De- 
partment’s expenditure,  but  the  system  has 
worked  without  the  least-  friction,  8698  (p.  234), 
8702  (p.  238) ; tdie  Department  had  to  get  the 
people  to  grasp  certain  economic  principles, 
e.g.,  the  strict  limitation  imposed  upon  State 
interference  with  the  business  of  the  people ; 
the  popular  mind  in  Ireland  in  favour  of 
paternalism  in  government;  the  chief  interest 
at  the  time  of  the  initiation  of  the  Department 
was  the  question  of  how  much1  money  was  to 
be  spent  as  “doles”  ; these  ideas  have  changed 
since  the  working  of  the  Department;  the 
people  rapidly  realising  that  the  educational 
assistance  to  be  given  by  the  Department  is 
the  most  important  of  its  functions ; witness’s 
pamphlet  on  Agricultural  education  in  this  con- 
nection, 8698  (p.  234),  8728-32  (p.  239) ; 
problems  with  which  the  Department  was 
confronted,  e.g.,  the  question  whether  the  ex- 
tension of  technical  education,  previous  to  the 
revival  of  industries,  would  nob  be  injurious  to 
the  country  by  increasing  the  already  serious 
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drain  of  emigration ; provision  for  technical 
education  in  Belfast ; mistake  prevalent  as  to 
the  purpose  of  the  Department ; question  of 
finality  in  higher  education,  8698  (p.  234) ; 
impossibility  of  finality  if  co-ordination  of  the 
different  systems  of  education  is  to  be  taken 
into  account ; however  unnecessary  unsettle- 
xnent  is  most  undesirable,  8698  (pp.  234,  235)  ; 
difficulties  met  with  by  the  Department  in  build- 
ing up  a system  of  technical  education  in  the 
most  heterogeneous  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions ; necessity  of  taking  into  account  ad- 
ministrative and  other  considerations  besides 
purely  educational  ones ; question  of  over-lap- 
ping of  subjects,  e.g.,  Pure  Science  and  Applied 
Science  in  University  and  College  of  Science  ; 
•desirability  of  leaving  co-ordination  to  be  ac- 
complished voluntarily  between  the  bodies  con- 
cerned, 8698  (p.  235),  8712-13  (p.  238) ; impor- 
tance, from  an  administrative  point  of  view,  of 
the  Department  not  having  its  authority  over 
the  College  of  Science  minimised  or  interfered 
with  ; technical  instruction  in  Belfast ; views  of 
the  Department  with  regard  to  ; no  idea  enter- 
tained of  placing  the  College  of  Science  in  Dublin 
in  a position  of  domination  ever  technical  educa- 
tion in  Belfast ; the  relations  between  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  and  the  College  of  Science  in 
Dublin,  and  the  Belfast  Technical  Institute 
have  not  been  dogmatised  upon  by  the  Depart- 
ment ; the  latter  is  of  opinion  that  the  situation 
as  regards  higher  technical  instruction  in  Belfast 
should  be  allowed  to  develop  ; Technical  Insti- 
tute, Belfast ; its  chief  function  might  be  even- 
ing instruction  with  day  classes  for  specialisa- 
tion in  Engineering  and  Textiles,  8698  (p.  235), 

. 8752-63  (p.  241) ; Queen’s  Coliege,  Belfast,  might 
specialise  hi  Commercial  subjects  and  Political 
Economy,  8598  (p.  235),  8748-51  (p.  240)  ; num- 
ber of  students  who  would  be  available  in  case 
of  increased  facilities  for  higher  education, 
8698  (p.  235) ; in  education  supply  must  precede 
demand  ; urgent  necessity  for  completion  of  the 
educational  ladder  ; the  number  of  Catholics  who 
go  to  Trinity  College  would  probably  even  be  in- 
creased if  the  proposed  new  educational  facilities 
were  successfully  correlated  to  Irish  educational 
and  economic  conditions ; danger  rather  of  an 
excess  than  a lack  of  students  who  would  be 
forthcoming  under  favourable  conditions  ^figures 
showing  the  increase  in  students  entering  for 
Intermediate  examinations,  and  the  large  num- 
ber who  have  come  forward  for  technical  edu- 
cation are  indicative  of  this ; attendance  of 
teachers  at  Science  Summer  Schools ; nature 
of  the  education  given  to  them  ; increased  inte- 
rest among  teachers  regarding  higher  education, 
8698  (p.  236),  8719-23  (p.  239)  ; classes  from 
which  the  students,  for  the  proposed  new  Uni- 
versity institution"  will  be  drawn  ; teachers, 
members  of  public  Boards,  Parliamentary 
representatives,  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  would 
all  require  University  Education ; utility  of 
higher  education  in  increasing  usefulness  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  as  economic  advisers  of 
the  people ; instances  of  this ; Agricultural 
organisers,  suitability  of,  for  University  Edu- 
cation, 8698  (p.  236) ; examples  of  the  benefit 
derived  by  Roman  Catholics  from  even  the 
present  facilities  for  higher  education  experi- 
enced by  witness  in  making  appointments  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture ; quickened  feeling 
in  favour  of  education  in  Ireland ; the  chief 
point  which  witness  desires  to  emphasise  in 
bis  evidence  is  the  necessity,  if  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  are.  to  be  such 
as  will  be  given  effect  to,  of  enlisting,  on  their 
side  the  new  forces  in  Irish  life  by  giving  due 
prominence  to  the  economic  and  material  aspects 
of  higher  education  by  appealing  to  the  national 
instincts  of  the  people,  and  . by  showing  how 
the  solution  of  the  question  is  not  merely  an 
educational  aspiration  but  a national  necessity, 
8698  (p.  237),  8719-22,  8727-38  (p.  239).  The 
solution  which  witness  would  prefer  would  be 
the  establishment  of  a College  for  Catholics  in 
Dublin  University  ; as  this  solution  is  out  of  the 
question  a College  affiliated  to  the  Royal  Uni- 
5 versify  and  a development  of  Queen’s  College, 
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Belfast,  would  perhaps  be  the  second  best  solu- 
tion, 86S9-701  (p.  237),  8707-11  (p.  238) ; modi- 
fications in  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  and  Galway, 
in  case  of  second  solution,  8725-26  (p.  239),  8769- 
70  (p.  241) ; desirability  of  providing  for  the 
“ modern  ” type  of  education,  8707-18  (p.  238), 
8771-74  (p.  241) ; desirability  of  a system  of 
Bursaries  to  enable  boys  to  proceed  from  Pri- 
mary Schools  to  University,  8718  (p.  239) ; 
educational  influence  of  the  Gaelic  League,  8768 
(p.  237),  8721-22  (p.  239),  8735-38  (p.  240); 
impracticability  of  abolishing  the  system  of 
giving  degrees  by  examinations  merely,  8724 
(p.  239). 

Political  Economy: 

Success  of  students  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
at  the  examinations  of  the  Royal  University 
of  Ireland  in  ; causes  of  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  students  of — Professor  Graham, 
7453  (p.  23). 

See  also  Commercial  Education. 

Presbyterian  General  Assembly  : 

Views  of  the  Committee  on  Higher  Education  of, 
on  the  University  Question — Itcv.  Dr.  Pettir 
crew,  7628  (p.  79),  et  seq. ; liev.  John  MacDer- 
mott,  8777  (p.  242),  ct  seq. ; Itcv.  Dr.  Todd 
Martin,  8991  (pp.  273,  274) ; His  Honor  Judge 
Shaw,  9878-80  (p.  381) ; Itcv.  Dr.  Leitch,  9936 
(pp.  388,  389). 

Presentation  Brothers  College — Itev.  Brother  Con- 
nolly, 8358  (p.  192). 

Pye,  Joseph  P.,  Esq.,  d.sc.,  m.d.,  f.r.u.i.,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Queen’s  College,  Gal- 
way. ( Index  to  his  Evidence.) 

Witness,  besides  being  Professor  in  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Galway,  is  also  a member  of  the  Galway 
County  Council,  7998  (p.  148).  He  has  been 
delegated  by  the  County  Council  to  express 
their  views ; his  position  on  the  Council  chiefly 
due  to  the  fact  that  a scheme  was  under  con- 
sideration wlvioh  would  involve  the  Council  in 
the  affairs. of  the  College.  Witness  has  been 
much  in  contact  with,  and  has  much  knowledge 
of,  tlfe  people  of  the  West  of  Ireland  ; educa- 
tional experience  of  witness  as  regards  Uni- 
versities at  home  and  abroad  ; the  present  pro- 
vision for  University  Education  in  Ireland 
outside  Trinity  College,  inadequate — (1)  in  fail- 
ing to  give  opportunity  for  the  highest  develop- 
ment ; (2)  in  giving  a vicious  direction  to 
development ; the  Colleges  dominated  by  the 
University ; Sir  Robert  Peel’s  views  as  to  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  ; though  a second-best  system 
Peel’s  University  had  succeeded  remarkably 
from  1849  io  1882 ; the  pledge  that  the  defects 
of  the  system  would  be  remedied  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  not 
observed  ; the  Royal  University  Act  of  1879 
satisfactory  to  no  party  ; the  Catholic  grievance 
admitted  bull  not  remedied ; the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges severely  injured  ; witness  in.  his  proposals 
assumes  the  desirability  of  preserving  all  that 
is  good  in  the  existing  system  ; ideal  of  a Uni- 
versity not  to  make  the  body  more  comfortable, 
but.  the  soul  happier  ; to  cherish,  therefore,  and 
promote  education,  not  for  its  lower  use,  but 
for  its  higher  influences,  7999.  (p.  148)  ; in- 
fluence of  Irishmen  in  establishing  this  ideal ; 
the  tradition  that  education  shall  include  re- 
ligion and  learning  still  part  of  the  Irish  ideal ; 
arguments  based  on  the  voting  at  Synods  of 
little  account ; the  Irish  people  would  have, 
in  any  case,  insisted  on  their  ideal ; value 
of  a University  working  in  harmony  with 
the  national  traits  and  sympathies.  Experience 
of  witness  as  a student  in  Galway  College ; 
advantages  derived  by  witness  from  the  Col- 
lege and  especially  from  contact  with  its  Pro- 
fessors; the  presence  of  Presbyterian  students 
from  North  of  Ireland  in  the  College  at  that 
time  beneficial,  7999  (p.  149),  8021-22  (p.  155), 
8088  (p.  158)  ; but  the  Catholic  element  was 
then  the  stronger;  change  in  the  tone  of  the 
College  since  that  time  not  a pleasant 
4 P 2 
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one  for  a Catholic  Professor  or  Catholic 
students,  7999  (p.  149),  8004-7  (p.  154). 
Efforts  for  a reform ; witness’s  efforts  in 
1885  with  regard  to  a new  constitution 
for  the  College,  ineffectual ; Parliamentary 
questions  with  reference  to  the  action  of  the 
Government  regarding  the  pledges  to  secure, 
if  possible,  the  services  of  Catholic  Professors 
and  .office-bearers  in  the  College ; quotation  from 
speech  of  Mr.  Balfour  at  Particle,  in  1899,  as  re- 
gards meeting  the  wishes  of  Presbyterians  in 
the  selection  of  a President  for  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  7999  (p.  149)  ; Sir  Robert  Peel’s  views 
as  to  meeting  the  wishes  of  Catholics  in  the 
selection  of  Professors  for  office  in  Cork  and 
Galway  not  carrie  d out,  7999  (pp.  149, 150),  80 
8008-10  (p.  155) ; witness  agrees  with  the  views 
of  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  as  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  mixed  education  controlled  by  the 
principle  of  the  Presidency  being  in  representa- 
tive hands,  in  view  of  the  completely  predomi- 
nant influence  of  the  President  in  shaping  the 
policy  of  the  College,  7999  (p.  150), 

8015-14  (p.  155)  ; power  of  the  President  in- 
stanced by  the  facility  with  which  a motion  to 
appoint  a Committee  as  to  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  College  in  1898,  under 
the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Starkie,  was  agreed 
to ; the  Report  adopted  by  this  Com- 
mittee and  circulated  during  the  Presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Starkie,  was  put  aside  as 
“ inopportune  ” on  the  appointment  of  the 
present  President ; misapprehension  of  Presi- 
dent Anderson  as  to  witness’s  duty  in  respect 
to  the  Report,  contained  in  the  President’s 
evidence  at  Dublin,  corrected ; witness  was  not 
Secretary  ; it  was  the  business  of  the  President 
to  put  the  Report  on  the  agenda ; witness 
shortly  afterwards  removed  by  the  Corporate 
Body  from  the  Council  of  the  College  ; witness 
in  agreement  with  the  Northern  Graduates'  As- 
sociation as  regards  the  abolition  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  by  Dublin  Castle 
and  as  regards  the  appointment  of  officers  of 
the  College  by  a representative  Governing 
Body,  recent  action  of  the  Urban  District 
Council  in  displacing  from  the  Technical  In- 
struction Committee  the  members  previously 
selected,  and  in  their  places  electing  on  the 
Committee  members  of  the  Urban  District 
Council  who  were  by  no  means  educational 
experts,  discussed  in  this  connection,  7999  (p. 
150),  8011-12  (p.  155) ; reforms  required  in  the 
University  system  as  regards  Queen’s  College, 
Galway,  and  Royal  University — (1)  importance 
of  placing  the  College  on  a popular  basis,  7999 
1 (P-  ISO),  8065-68  (p.  157) ; necessity  of  remov- 

ing the  opposition  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
the  College,  as  at  present  situated,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  accept  a lower  standard  of  educa- 
tion for  Scholarships  and  Prizes  than  would  be 
the  case  under  an  independent  system ; in- 
stance of  this ; letters  from  rejected  students 
and  their  parents  and  guardians  pointing  out 
special  reasons  for  awarding  them  prizes  con- 
sidered by  the  College  Authorities,  and  the 
requests  contained  therein  at  times  complied 
with,  7999  (p.  150),  8015-17  (p.  155),  8047-51 
(p.  156) ; article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Review , Fcbruai'ij,  1896,  by  Lord  Powers- 
court,  in  which  the  abolition  of  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Galway,  is  advocated,  7999  (p.  150) ; 
letter  from  Most  Rev.  Dr.  MacCormack, 
Bishop  of  Galway,  setting  forth  reasons  for 
retaining  the  College  until  its  utility  or  non- 
utility should  be  tested  under  conditions  which 
would  make  it  acceptable  to  Catholics,  8000 
; (pp.  150,  151)  ; favourable  disposition  of  the 
Bishop  of  Galway  and  Archbishop  of  Tua-m 
towards  the  scheme  of  reform  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  College  proposed  during  Mr. 
Starkie’s  presidency ; letter  from  the  Bishop  of 
Galway  to  Mr.  Balfour  on  25tli  March,  1899, 
commenting  on  the  appointment  of  President 
Anderson  as  a successor  to  Mr.  Starkie,  8000-1 
(p.  151)  ; rule  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Galway, 
subsequent  to  this  appointment,  practically 
forbidding  the  attendance  of  Catholic  women- 
students  at  Queen's  College,  Galway,  8001-5 
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(p.  151),  8069-71  (p.  157) ; the  large  powers  of 
the  President  made  the  whole  question  centre 
round  the  presidency,  8003  (p.  151),  8013-14- 
(p.  155) ; ins.ances  showing  the  powers  and 
influence  of  the  President,  8003  (p.  152) ; 
necessity  of  prompt  action  with  regard  to  re- 
form, changes  suggested  by  witness— (1)  the 
College  to  be  a University,  i.e.,  either  separate 
University  powers  to  be  given  to  each  of  the 
Colleges,  or  a combination  of  tlie  separate  Col- 
leges to  constitute  a University  ; the  latter  plan 
the  best  for  Galway,  but  the  Colleges  should 
dominate  the  University,  and  not  vice  versa ; 
provision  should  be  made  by  which  a College 
could  petition  for  separate  University  powers, 
the  petition  to  be  considered  by  a Special  Com- 
mission, 8003  (p.  152),  8023-26  (p.  155)  ; (2)  the 
President  of  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  should 
be  a Catholic  ; the  plan  of  appointing  Pro- 
fessors on  grounds  of  academic  merit  should  be 
retained  ; (3)  the  supreme  and'  appeal  powers 
should  lie  in  a representative  body,  who  would 
also  be  trustees  for  the  Catholic  property ; (4) 
the  introduction  of  Catholic  religious  observances 
into  tlie  College ; (5)  admission  to  the  College- 
should  not  be  lightly  given,  residence  at  the 
College,  even  independent  of  a degree,  should 
be  an  honour  in  itself ; (6)  the  arrangements- 
for  lady-students  require  a thorough  revision  j 
the  present  arrangements  unacceptable  to  any 
Catholic  family ; provision  of  a lady  superin- 
tendent or  principal  necessary ; no  special  ar- 
rangements for  lady-students  exist,  8003  (p.. 
152) ; number  of  -students  in  Connaught  avail- 
able for  University  Education ; argument 
urged  by  a previous  witness  as  to  the  danger 
of  giving  University  Education  to  a large 
number  in  view  of  the  absence  of  suitable  after 
careers  in  life  for  them,  dealt  with,  8003  (pp. 
152,  153),  8018-19  (p.  155),  8084-87,  8052-58- 
(p.  156),  8089-90  (p.  158) ; advantages  of 
witness’s  proposal ; the  promptness  with  which 
it  could  be  carried  out ; Belfast  College- 
and  the  Catholic  College  in  Dublin  would  have 
tlie  power  of  remaining  as  constituent  Colleges- 
or  developing  into  Universities ; doubtful 
whether  a constituent  College  would  seek  sepa- 
ration ; pledges  should  be  adhered  to ; in- 
stances of  violation  of  pledges  in  the  Royal 
University— (1)  the  Fellowships  opened  to  non- 
matriculated  students;  (2)  the  Fellowships- 
conferred^  on  persons  without  competitive- 
examination  ; views  of  convocation  on  this  sub- 
ject ; (3)  Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  and  Prizes 
reserved  by  the  Act  for  non-endowed  students 
are  held  by  students  of  Queen’s  Colleges  con- 
currently with  Scholarships  in  these  Colleges. 
Tlie  rights  of  extern  students  should  be  re- 
spected, but  they  should  lie  admitted  only  to 
Honour  examinations,  8003  (p.  153)  ; 8027-28  (p. 

155)  ; Library,  Museums,  and  Laboratories  of 
Royal  University  closed  against  the  graduates 
and  students  of  the  University  ; they  should 
be  open  to  advanced  students,  8003  (p.  153), 
8073-75  (p.  157) ; special  grievances  of  lady-stu- 
dents as  regarids  ineligibility  for  “Senior”  Fel- 
lowships ; precautions  of  the  Royal  University 
as  -regards  favouritism  by  Examiners  ; inutility 
of  ; influence  of  Secretaries  of  the  University  on 
Examining  Boards,  8003  (p.  153),  8034-46  (p. 

156)  ; Galway  Medical  School ; advisability  of 
dividing  the  Professorship  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology ; Modern  Languages  should  be  taught 
by  one  man  only ; no  reason  for  supposing  that 
f L^hman  s,10uld  specially  skilled  to 
teach  German,  or  vice  versa,  8003  (p.  153), 
8032-33  (p.  155)  ; Botany,  Zoology,  and  Geo- 
mgy  should  not  be  taught  by  one  man; 
Galway  Medical  School  should  be  retained ; 

* teaching  in  the  early  years 

of  tlie  Medical  course,  8003  (p.  153), 
8060-62  (P-  157) ; special  plea  for  retention  of 
Galway  College  as  a West  Coast  University, 
SOOT  (p.  . 154)  8023-26  (p.  155);  the  Catholii 
College  in  Dublrn  will  be  a good  deal  in  the 
hands  of  the  Hierarchy,  8003  (p.  154),  8076 
(p.  157) ; the  Galway  College  should  be  left  in 
lay  Catholic  hands  ; present  conditions  of  Gal- 
way not  favourable  to  academic  work ; efforts 
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tiiat  have  been  made  to  attract  students ; 
Scholarships  increased  with  this  object ; Tech- 
nical Education  should  begin  at  the  Univer- 
sity ; impossibility  of  non-Catholics  under- 
standing the  Catholic  position ; various  in- 
stances exemplifying  this ; the  present  elabo- 
rate rules  suggested  for  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  interferences  with  the  faith 
of  students,  nugatory ; the  real  remedy  not 
gagging  clauses,  but  the  placing  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Catholic  student  access  to  the 
best  expositions  of  Catholic  doctrine,  e.g.,  the 
establishment  of  Lectures  in  Philosophy  by 
qualified  men,  the  creation  of  a Catholic  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  introduction  of  religious 
observances  into  the  College,  8003  (p.  154), 
8029-31  (p.  154) ; distinction  should  be 
made  between  University  and  non-Uni- 
versity  students,  8003  (p.  154),  8063-64 
(p.  157)  ; the  payment  of  Professors  should 
be  adequate ; diminution  in  witness's  salary 
since  his  appointment ; saving  of  £5,000 
per  annum  to  the  British  Treasury  by  the 
substitution  of  the  Royal  University,  which 
is  subsidised  out  of  the  Irish  Fund ’for  the 
Queen's  University,  8003  (p.  154),  8076-82  (p. 
157)  ; desirability  of  conducting  examinations 
in  the  College,  8059  (p.  156). 


a 

Queen’s  Colleges  : 

Causes  of  the  failure  of,  as  regards  Roman  Catlio- 
lics — Bi-ght  Hon.  Thomas  Sinclair,  7601  (p. 
56),  7602-3  (p.  60) ; Rev.  Dr.  Lcitch,  9936 
(p.  388). 

Success  of,  from  1849  to  1882 ; detrimental  effect 
on  the  Cork  and  Galway  Colleges  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  pledges  given  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
—Dr.  Fyc,  7999  (pp.  148,149,  150),  8000  (p. 

Nature  of  the  condemnation  of,  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy — Right  Hon.  Thomas  Sin- 
clair, 7601  (p.  56). 

Adequacy  of  the  existing  provisions  for  safe- 
guarding the  faith  and  morals  of  students  in — 
Dr.  A.  Anderson,  7847  (p.  131),  7877-81  (p. 
132) ; Rev.  John  MacDermott,  8777  (p.  242). 

Futility  of  elaborate  gagging  clauses  as  a pre- 
caution against  interference  with  the  religious 
beliefs  of  students— -Dr.  1'ye,  8003  (p.  154), 
8029-31  (p.  155). 

Deans  of  Residences  in ; advisability  of  the  Deans 
of  Residences  being  members  of  the  Corporate 
Body  and  receiving  remuneration — Rev.  Dr. 
Clarice,  8101  (p.  159),  et  seq. 

Objections  of  Roman  Catholics  to — His  Honor 
Judge  O'Connor  Morris,  9952  (p.  393). 

Modifications  in  the  constitution  of,  required,  in 
order  to  make  them  acceptable  to  Catholics — 

, Professor  Kinkcad,  7955  (p.  141),  7957-71  (pp. 
142,  143)  ; Dr.  Leebody,  7814-16  (p.  123) ; Pro- 
fessor Sand  ford,  7972  (p.  143),  7975-79  (p. 
145)  ; Professor  Stcinbergcr,  7996-97  (p.  147)  ; 
Dr.  Pye,  8003  (pp.  152,  154),  8029-31  (p.  155)  ; 
Deputation  from.  Galway  Urban  District  Coun- 
cil (p.  160) ; Dr.  Pearson,  8206  (p.  174),  8209- 
14  (p.  175) ; Mr.  Harrington  8244  (pp.  179, 
180),  8244-71  (pp.  180,  181),  8280-85  (p.  181), 
8290-94  (p.  182)  ; Dr.  Cotter,  8333  (p.  185)  ; 
Rev.  Brother  Burke,  8334  (p.  188) ; Rev. 
Brother  Connolly,  8358  (pp.  192,  193) ; Rev. 
Dr.  Hogan,  8612-28  (p.  224) ; Right  Hon. 
Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  8897  (p.  265) ; Rev. 
Dr.  Deitch,  9936  (p.  388). 

Advisability  of  requiring  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy  to  withdraw  their  denunciations  of, 
on  reasonable  concessions  being  made,  before 
any  further  endowment  for  the  education  of 
Roman  Catholios  is  given — Dr.  Traill,  8447 
(pp.  201,  205). 

Suggested  modifications  in  the  constitution  of, 
with  a view  to  the  representation  of  local 
bodies  on  the  Governing  Boards  of,  and  to 
placing  the  government  of  the  Colleges  on  an 
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academic  basis — Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  7422  (pp. 
4,  16) ; Dr.  Byers,  7491  (p.  34) ; Dr.  Lindsay, 
7494  (p.  36)  ; Dr.  Sinclair,  7565  (p.  43) ; Sir 
James  Haslctt,  7582  (p.  50) ; Right  Hon. 
Thomas  Sinclair,  7601  (p.  59)  ; Dr.  Leslie,  7753 
(p.  Ill)  ; Dr.  A.  Anderson,  7847  (p.  130),  7849 
(pp.  131,  132) ; Dr.  Pye,  7999  (p.  150),  8065-68 
(p.  157) ; Sir  Rowland  Blcnnerhassctt,  8137- 
42a  (p.  163) ; Dr.  Peai-son,  8209-14  (p.  175) ; 
Mr.  Harrington,  8255  (p.  180),  8279  (p.  181), 
8286-89  (p.  182) ; Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice 
FitzGibbon.  8898  (p.  265),  8899-900  (p.  265), 
8937  (p.  268),  8950-51  (p.  269)  ; Rev.  Dr.  Todd 
Martin , 8991  (p.  275)  ; Right  Rev.  Dr.  Arch- 
dall,  9026  (p.  279),  9050-58  (p.  282)  ; His 
Honor  Judge  Shaw,  9825  (p.  379),  9831-32 
(p.  380),  9863-68  (p.  381) ; Re v.  Dr.  Lcitch, 
9936  (p.  388). 

Undenominational  system  of  teaching  in — Rev. 
Dr.  Pctticrcw,  7629  (pp.  80,  81) ; Rev.  John 
MacDermott,  8777  (p.  242). 

Small  number. of  Arts  students  in,  due  to  the 
absence  of  suitable  careers  for  such,  in  after  life 
— Professor  Steinberger,  7994  (p.  146). 

Proposals  of  the  Treasury  Commissioners  in 
1877  for  the  better  application  of  the  funds  of 
the  Queen’s  Colleges— Dr.  Leslie,  7753  (p.  112). 

Evil  effect  of  the  system  of  Governmental  control 
of— Dr.  Byers,  7491  (p.  30)  ; Dr.  Sinclair, 
7505  (p.  43)  ; Sir  James  llaslr.tt,  7583-89  (p. 
51)  ; Dr.  Einkead,  7955  (p.  140)  ; Dr.  Pye, 
7999  (p.  150),  8011-12  (p.  155)  ; Dr.  Hartog, 
8153  (pp.  165,  166),  8166  (p.  166) ; Professor 
Jack,  8203-4  (p.  169). 

Queen’s  College,  Belfast — 

Success  of  ; useful  work  accomplished  by  ; bene- 
fit of  the  College  to  Belfast — Rev.  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton, 7422  (pp.  2,  3). 

Eminent  men  who  have  been  connected  with — 
Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  7422  (p.  3). 

Research  work  prosecuted  in  the  College — Rev. 
Dr.  Hamilton,  7422  (p.  3) ; Dr.  Symington, 
7489  (p.  26). 

Confidence  of  the  Belfast  public  in ; valuable 
donations  conferred  on  the  College  by  Belfast 
citizens — Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  7422  (p.  3) ; 
Deputation  of  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Fund  for  the  Better  Equipment  of  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Belfast  (p.  79). 

Utility  of,  in  opening  up  careers  for  poor  stu- 
dents— Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  7422  (pp.  3,  4)  ; 
Mr.  Campbell,  7625  (p.  73) ; Very  Re  v.  H. 
Laverty,  7698  (p.  96) 

Adaptation  of  the  College  to  the  changing  needs 
of  the  times — Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  7422  (p.  4). 

Feeling  of  attachment  to  the  College  shown  by 
past  students,  “Old  Belfast  Men’s  Associa- 
tion”— Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  7422  (p.  4). 

Success  of  the  students  of,  in  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity—Dr.  Letts,  7431  (p.  10). 

Memorandum  of  Corporate  Body  of,  submitted 
to  tlie  Commission — Dr.  Letts,  7430  (p.  12) ; 
Professor  FitzGerald,  7446  (p.  18) ; Dr. 
Symington,  7489  (p.  27) ; Dr.  Dyers,  7491  (p. 
33)  ; Dr.  Lindsay,  7494  (p.  36) ; Professor 
Park,  7495  (p.  38)  ; Professor  Dougan,  7498- 
99  (pp.  40  and  41)  ; Dr.  Sinclair,  7503  (p.  42) ; 
Professor  Meissner,  7519  (p.  45)  ; Sir  James 
Henderson,  7675  (p.  92). 

Statistics  showing  the  number  of  students  at- 
tending classes  in,  during  the  session  1878-79, 
and  the  number  during  the  session  1900-1 ; fall- 
off  in  the  numbers  of  students  evidenced  by 
these  statistics— Dr.  Byers,  7491  (pp.  28,  29). 

. The  present  government  and  administration  of ; 
its  defects ; suggested  alterations  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  College,  with  a view  to  remedy- 
ing these  defects— Dr.  Byers,  7491  (p.  31),  et 
scq. 

Unsectarian  character  of— Rea.  Dr.  Hamilton, 
7422  (pp.  4,  5),  7426-27  (p.  10)  ; Dr.  Letts, 
7431-38  (pp.  14  and  15) ; Dr.  Lindsay,  7494 
(p.  36);  Sir  James  Haslctt,  7583-89  (p.  51); 
Right  Hon.  Thomas  Sinclair,  7601  (p.  57) 
Rev.  Dr.  Pettier ew,  7629  (pp.  79,  80,  81) ; Mr. 
Jones,  7719  (p.  101);  Mr.  Shilling  ton,  7725 
(p.  104).;  Dr.  Leebody,  7794  (p.  118);  Rev. 
Professor  Woodburn,  7840  (p.  128) ; Rev. 
John  MacDermott,  8777  (p.  243). 
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Presbyterian  character  of — Professor  Meissner, 
7519  (pp.  44  and  45),  7526-80  (p.  47)  ; Dr. 
Dempsey,  7623  (p.  67) ; Mr.  Campbell,  7625 
(pp.  70,  71,  73) ; Very  Rev.  II.  Poverty,  7698 
(p.  94). 

Relations  between  the  College  and  the  Presby- 
terian General  Assembly — Professor  Meissner, 
7519  (p.  44),  ct  seq;  Dr.  Lcebody,  7811- 
14  (p.  123)  ; His  Honor  Judge  Shaw,  9826-28 
(p.  379). 

Objections  of  Catholics  to — Bev.  Dr.  Hamilton, 
',422  (p.  1) ; Mr.  Campbell,  7625  (pp.  70,  71, 
72,  75) ; Very  Bev.  H.  Laverty,  7698  (p.  98). 

Inadvisability  of  reorganising  as  a sectarian  insti- 
tution ; under  present  arrangements  it  would 
be  available  to  Catholics  for  Technical  and 
Ccmmej'cial  Education — Dr.  Leebody,  7794  (p. 
122).  Catholics  could  not  attend  the  College — 
Very  Bev.  II.  Laverty,  7698  (p.  98). 

Difficulties  encountered,  by  the  College:  (1)  hos- 
tility of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestant  De- 
nominationalists,  (2)  feeling  of  insecurity,  (3) 
parsimonious  treatment  of,  by  the  Treasury — 
Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  7422  (pp.  1,  2)  ; Dr.  Letts, 
7431  (p.  10)  ; Dr.  Symington,  7489  (pp.  25, 
26)  ; Dr.  Byers,  7491  (p.  32)  ; Dr.  Lindsay, 
7494  (p.  36)  ; Sir  James  Haslett,  7582  (p.  50)  ; 
Dr.  Sinclair,  7505  (p.  43)  ; Dr.  Colwell,  7696 
(p.  94) ; Mr.  Irwin,  7791  (p.  116) ; Bev.  Dr. 
Todd  Martin,  8991  (p.  273). 

Evil  effect  of  the  establishment  of  the  Royal 
University  on — Bev.  Dr.  Hamilton-,  7422  (pp. 
1,  2) ; Dr.  Byers,  7491  (pp.  29,  30) ; Professor 
Park,  7495  (p.  38)  ; Dr.  Sinclair,  7505  (p.  43). 

The  Governmental  control  of — Dr.  Byers,  7491 
(p.  30) ; Dr.  Sinclair,  7505  (p.  43) ; Sir  James 
Ilaslett,  7583-89  (p.  51)  ; Bev.  Dr.  Todd  Mar- 
tin, 8991  (p.  275)  ; His  Honor  Judge  Shaw, 
9825  (p.  379). 

Present  method  of  ‘ appointment  of  Professors 
in,  leads  to  friction — Dr.  Byers,  7491  (p.  31) ; 
Dr.  Sinclair,  7505  (p.  43).  Is  unsatisfactory — 
Dr.  Cotter,  8333  (p.  185)  ; Bev.  Dr.  Todd 
Martin,  8991  (p.  275). 

The  Council  and  Corporate  Body  of ; their 
mutual  relations  ; the  present  arrangements  de- 
fective; the  exclusion  of  Lecturers  from  the 
Corporate  Body  inadvisable— Dr.  Byers',  7491 
(p.  31). 

Want  of  paid  posts  for  young  men  of  ability 
with  a view  to  retaining  them  in  the  College 
for  post-graduate  work — Dr.  Byers,  7491  (p. 


Undue  prominence  given  to  Latin  and  Greek  as 
compared  with  Modern  Languages,  in  the 
curriculum  of— Professor  Meissner,  7519  (pp. 
44  and  45),  7544-47,  7571-73  (pp.  48,  49). 

The  moderate  expense  of  taking  out  a course  in, 
an  advantage — Mr.  Campbell,  7625  (p.  73). 

Desirability  of  the  affiliation  of  the  College  to  a 
University  of  a true  type— Pei;.  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton, 7422  (p.  4),  7424-25  (p.  9). 

Desirability  of  devfeLopijng  the  technical  and 
scientific  training  given  by— Right  Bev.  Dr. 
Crosier,  8380  (p.  197). 

The  College  should  be  made  as  autonomous  as 
possible — Bev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  7422  (p.  4)  ; 
Dr  Byers,  7491  (p.  32)  ; Dr.  Lindsay,  7494  (p. 
36) ; Professor  Park,  7495  (p.  38) ; Dr.  Sin- 
clan  7505  (p.  43)  ; Dr.  Colwell,  7696  (p.  94). 

Desirability  of  introducing  representation  bf 
public  bodies  on  the  governing  board  of  the 
College — Bev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  7422  (p.  6)  ; Dr. 
Byers,  7491  (p.  34)  ; Dr.  Lindsay,  7494  (p. 
36)  ; Dr.  Sinclair,  7505  (p.  43)  ; Sir  James 
Haslett,  7582  (p.  50) ; Right  Hon.  Thomas 
Sinclair,  7601  (p.  59)  ; Bight  Hon.  Lord  Jus- 
tice  FrtzGibbon-,  8898  (p.  265);  His  Honor 
Judge  Shaw,  9825  (p.  379),  9831-32  (p.  380). 

Advisability  of  a system  of  co-ordination  be- 
tween Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  the  Bel- 
Technical.  Institute— Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton, 
7422  (p.  6).  ’ 

The  graduation  ceremonials  could  with  advantage 
“ College — Bev.  Dr.  Hamil- 

ton,  7422  (p.  4)  ; Dr.  Lindsay,  7494  (p.  36). 

Suggested  scheme  for  the  reconstitution  of  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  on  an  autonomous  and  repre- 
sentative basis— Dr.  Byers,  7491  (p.  32) ; Dr. 
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Sinclair,  7505  (p.  43) ; Professor  Meissner, 
7519  (p.  45). 

Desirability  of  establishing  evening  classes  and 
good,  day  classes  for  Pass  students  in — Mr. 
Finnegan,  7704  (p.  100),  7713-16  (p.  101). 
Desirability  of  giving  a place  on  the  Governing 
Board  to  a representative  of  the  students  of  the 
College — Mr.  Irwin,  7791  (p.  116). 

Need  of  increased  equipment  for  the  College — 
Bev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  7422  (p.  9),  7425  (p.  9) ; 
Dr.  Letts,  7431  (p.  10) ; Professor  FitzGerald, 
7446  (p.  16),  ct  seq. ; Professor  Graham,  7453 
(p.  23) ; Professor  Boas,  7482  (p.  24)  ; Dr. 
Symington,  7489  (p.  25) ; Professor  Dougcm, 
7491  (pp.  40,  41) ; Sir  James  Haslett,  7582  (p. 
50) ; Bight  lion.  Thomas  Sinclair,  7601  (pp. 
54,  58) ; Deputation  from  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Fund  for  the  better  Equipment  of 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast  (pp.  78,  79) ; Mr. 
Jones,  7719  (p.  101)  ; Mr.  Irwin,  7791  (pp. 
115,  117, 118) ; Deputation  from  Belfast  Natu- 
ral History  and  Philosojihical  Society  (p. 
103) ; Mr.  ShilUngton,  7725  (pp.  104,  105) ; 
Bev.  Professor  Walker,  7747-51  (p.  107) ; 
Bight  Bev.  Dr.  Croziir,  8380  (p.  197) ; II is 
Honor  Judge  Shaw,  9825  (p.  379). 

Need  for  additional  Chairs  and  Assistants  for 
Professors — Bev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  7422  (p.  9) ; 
Professor  FitzGerald,  7446  (p.  16),  et  seq.; 
Professor  Graham,  7453  (p.  23)  ; Professor 
Boas,  7482  (p.  24) ; Professor  Dougan,  7491 
(pp.  40,  41) ; Sir  Jamies  Ilaslett,  7582  (p.  50) ; 
Bight  Hon.  Thomas  Sinclair,  7601  (p.  54) ; 
Mr.  Jones,  7719  (p.  101)  ; Bight  Bev.  Dr. 
Crazier,  8380  (p.  197).  Assistants  not  re- 
quired— Professor  Meissner,  7519  (p.  43). 
Medical  School  in — ltev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  7422  (p. 
4) ; Dr.  Symington,  7489  (p.  25)  ; Dr.  Byers, 
7491  (p.  30) ; Dr.  Lindsay,  7494  (p.  35) ; Dr. 
Sinclair,  7503  (p.  44) ; Dr.  Calwell,  7696  (p. 
93) ; Mr.  Irwin,  7791  (p.  117) ; Very  Bev.  II. 
Laverty,  7698  (p.  97)  ; Dr.  M'Weency,  9775 
(p.  365). 

School  of  Engineering  in — Bev.  Dr.  Hamilton, 
7423  (p.  9) ; Professor  FitzGerald,  7446  (p. 
15),  et  seq. 

Fund  for  the  Better  Equipment  of  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Belfast — Be v.  Dr.  Hamilton,  7422  (pp. 
3 and  9) ; Dr.  Letts,  7431  (p.  10)  ; Deputation 
of  Executive  Committee  (pp.  78  and  79). 
Proposed  conversion  of,  into  a University — See 
under  University  Education,  Suggested  Solu- 
tions. 

See  also  under  Belfast  Technical  Institute; 
College  of  Science  ; and  Commercial  Educa- 
tion. 


Queen’s  College,  Cork — 

Success  of,  when  connected  with  the  Queen’s 
University;  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
students  since  the  establishment  of  the  Royal 
University  — Sir  Rowland  Blenncrhassett, 
8120  (p.  161) ; Dr.  Pearson-,  8206  (p.  170), 
9620-26  (p.  351),  9644-54  (p.  354)  ; Dr.  Corby, 
8241  (pp.  176, 177) ; Dr.  Cotter,  8333  (p.  186) ; 
Dr.  Cummins,  9664  (p.  356). 

Distinguished  students  of— Sir  Rowland  Blen- 
nerhassvtt,  8151  (p.  164);  Dr.  Hartog,  8153 

mu  ^ f -i  ' 

The  failure  of  the  College  not  due  to  want  of 
material  for  University  Education — Bev. 
Brother  Burke,  8334  (p.  187). 

Injurious  effect  of  the  admission  of  students  to 
degrees  on  passing  examinations,  without  at- 
tending Collegiate  lectures,  on— Sir  Rowland 

isrjp*1 lwf’ 8120  (p' 16l)’ 814345  (p' i64)’ 

Arts  Faculty  in  ; falling  off  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents ; the  small  number  of  students 
not  a sufficient  reason  for  its  abolition— 
Sir  Rowland  Blenncrhassett,  8120  (nn  161 
J62)>  8U°-35  (p.  163),  8147-51  (p.  164),  8359 
(p.  194).  Reasons  of  the  small  number  of  stu- 
dents ; advisability  of  retaining  the  Faculty- 
Dr.  Hartog,  8153  (p.  164),  8158-59  (p.  166) ; 
Dr.  Pearson  8206  (p.  173);  Dr.  Corby,  8241 
)P-  }•/) ! Mr.  Harrington,  8244  (p.  180),  8270 
(p.  181)  ; Dr.  Cummins,  9672-77  (p.  356). 

Inadvisability  of  turning  the  College  into  a 
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Medical  and  Technical  School — Dr.  Corby, 
8241  (p.  179). 

Valuable  University  extension  work  done  by 
Arts  Professors — Dr.  Iiartog,  8153  (p.  164), 
8156-57  (p.  166). 

Development  of  Technical  Education  in — Right 
Hon.  Horace  Plunkett,  8726  (p.  239),  8769-70 
(p.  241). 

Advisability  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
utilising  the  teaching  of — Dr.  Hartoq,  8172-74 
(p.  166). 

Inadequacy  of  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
College  for  scientific  teaching — Sir  Rowland 
Blen mrhassdt,  8120  (p.  162),  8359  (p.  194) ; 
Dr.  Iiartog,  8153  (p.  165)  ; Dr.  Charles,  8176 
(p.  166)  ; Dr.  Pearson,  8206  (p.  172). 

Value  of  the  teaching  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 
in,  if  broadened,  in  connection  with  Technical 
Education — Mr.  Harrington,  8244  (p.  180), 
8272-79  (p.  181) ; Rev.  Brother  Burke,  8334 
(p  189). 

Further  endowment  required  for ; additional 
Chairs,  and  Assistants  to  Professors  necessary 
— Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassctt,  8120  (p.  162), 
8125-29  (p.  163),  8359  (p.  194) ; Dr.  Hen-tog, 
8171  (p.  166) ; Dr.  Charles,  8176  (p.  167),  8180 
(p.  167)  ; Dr.  Moore,  8184  (p.  167)  ; Professor 
Jack,  8189  (p.  169) ; Dr.  Pearson , 8206  (pp. 
172,  173),  9637  (p.  353)  ; Dr.  Cummins,  9657 
(p.  355). 

Residences  for  Professors  and  students  required 
—Dr.  Pearson,  8206  (p.  173). 

Value  of  the  College  to  the  part  of  Ireland  in 
which  it  is  situated  ; suggestions  as  to  the 
means  of  developing  the  utility  of,  in  this  re- 
spect— Sir  Rowland  Bleiinerhassett,  8121-29  (p. 
163),  8136-42A  (pp.  163,  164). 

Question  of  introducing  a representative  element 
into  the  governing  body  of — Sir  Rowland  Bleu- 
nerliassett,  8137-42a  (p.  163) ; Dr.  Pearson, 
3209-14  (p.  175)  ; Mr.  Harrington,  8255  (p. 
180),  8279  (p.  181),  8286-89  (p.  182)  ; Right 
Hon.  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon,  8899  (p.  265), 
8937  (p.  268) ; His  Honor  Judge  Shaw,  9826 
(p.  379),  9831-32  (p.  380). 

Satisfactory  relations  between  the  College  and 
the  Government  with  reference  to  the  represen- 
tations made  by  the  College — Professor  Jack, 
8203-4  (p.  169). 

The  College  hampered  and  made  unpopular  by 
undue  interference  on  part  of  the  Government 
in  its  control — Dr.  Iiartog  8153  (pp.  165, 
166),  8164-65  (p.  166). 

Delay  in  appointment  of  Lecturers  by  the  Go- 
vernment ; appointment  of  Regius  Professors 
by  the  Executive  invidious — Dr.  Iiartog,  8153- 
55  (p.  166),  8166  (p.  166). 

Diminution  in  the  incomes  of  Professors  result- 
ing from  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity— Dr.  Charles,  8180-82  (p.  167). 

Objections  of  Catholics  to — Rev.  Brother  Burke 
8334  (p.  356) ; Sir  Rowland  Blcnnerhassctt, 
8359  (p.  194). 

Absence  of  interference  with  the  religious  sus- 
ceptibilities of  students  in — Dr.  Corby,  8241 
(p.  179). 

Modifications  in  the  constitution  of,  required,  in 
order  to  make  it  acceptable  to  Catholics — Mr. 
Harrington,  8244  (pp.  179,  180),  8244-71  (pp. 
180,  181),  8280-85  (p.  181),  8290-94  (p.  182)  ; 
Rev.  Brother  Burke.  8334  (p.  188) ; Rev. 
Brother  Connolly,  8358  (pp.  192,  193). 

Crawford  Bequest  of  books  to  the  Library  of — 
Professor  Jack,  8367-72  (p.  195). 

Suggested  inclusion  of,  in  a University  on  the 
model  of  London  University — Dr.  Hartog, 
8160-61  (p.  166).  On  the  model  of  the  Queen’s 
University — Rev.  R.  Harvey,  8351’  (pp.  190, 
191). 

Proposed  conversion  of,  into  a University — See 
under  Cork. 

School  of  Engineering  in — Professor  Jack,  8189 
(p.  168),  et  scq. 

Medical  School  in— Dr.  Charles,  8176  (p.  166),  et 
seq. ; Mr.  Moore,  8184  (p.  167),  et  seq. ; Dr. 
Pearson,  8206  (p.  172),  et  seq.,  961*7  (p.  351), 
et  seq. ; Dr.  Corby,  8241  (p.  177),  9973  (p. 
396),  9972-73  (pp.  395,  396) ; Dr.  Cotter,  8333 
, (pp.  185,  186)  ; $ir  Rowland  Blennerhassett, 
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8359  (p.  194) ; Dr.  M'Wecncy,  9775  (p.  365) ; 
Dr.  Cummins,  9655  (p.  364),  et  scq. 

Queen’s  College,  Galway — 

Resolutions  of  the  Corporate  Body  of — Professor 
Einkead,  7955  (p.  141)  ; Professor  Sandford, 
7972  (p.  143),  et  scq. 

Success  of,  soundness  of  the  principles  embodied 
in  its  constitution — Dr.  Sevier,  7945  (p.  139)  ; 
Professor  Einkead,  7955  (pp.  140,  141) ; Pro- 
fessor Sandford,  7972  (pp.  143,  144) ; Profes- 
sor R.  J.  Anderson,  8095  (p.  158). 

Want  of  success  of — Sir  Francis  Cruise,  8579-82 
(p  348). 

Students  of,  the  distinctions  gained  by  them — 

. Dr.  A.  Anderson,  7847  (p.  130). 

Number  of  students  of,  who  come  from  the  North 
of  Ireland — Dr.  A.  Anderson,  7847  (p.  131), 
7867-76  (p.  132)  ; Dr.  Pye,  8021-22  (p.  155). 

Attendance  of  Presbyterian  students  from  Ulster 
at— Dr.  Tjpc body,  7794  (p.  119),  7817  (p.  123) ; 
Dr.  Pye,  7999  (p.  149)  ; Professor  It.  J.  An- 
derson, 8095  (p.  158) ; Rev.  Dr.  Clarke,  8110- 
17  (p.  160). 

Contributions  to  science  and  literature  of  the 
Professors  of— Dr.  A.  Anderson,  7847  (p.  130). 

Inadequate  remuneration  of  Professors  of — Dr. 
Pye,  8003  (p.  154),  8080-82  (p.  157). 

Detrimental  effect  of  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
University  on — Dr.  .4.  Anderson,  7847  (p. 
130) ; Professor  Einkead,  7955  (p.  142) ; Dr. 
Pye,  7999  (p.  148),  8062  (p.  157). 

Advisability  of  increasing  the  Scholarships  and 
Prizes,  and  establishing  Ass  istantships  with  a 
view  to  encouraging  research — Professor  It.  J. 
Anderson,  8095  (p.  159). 

Scholarships  and  Prizes ; tendency  to  accept  a 
lower  standard  of  education  for,  under  the 
present  conditions  of  the  College,  than  would 
be  the  case  under  an  improved  system — Dr. 
Pye,  7999  (p.  150),  8003  (p.  154),  8015-17, 
8020  (p.  155),  8047-52  (p.  156). 

Inadequate  representation  of,  on  the  Boards  of 
Examiners  of  the  Royal  University  ; the  prin- 
ciple of  fixing  the  number  of  Examiners  to  be 
selected  from  a College  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  students,  a vicious  one — Dr.  A. 
Anderson,  7847  (p.  130). 

Existing  provision  for  the  protection  of  faith 
and  morals  in — Dr.  Anderson,  7847  (p.  131), 
7877-81  (p.  132) ; Professor  Sandford,  7972 
(p.  143) ; Dr.  Pye,  8003  (p.  154),  8029-31  (p. 
155) ; Re r.  Dr.  Clarke,  8105-9  (p.  159). 

Views  of  Most  Rev.  Dr.  MacCormack,  Bishop  of 
Galway,  as  to  the  appointment  of  a Protestant 
President ; action  taken  by  him  in  forbidding 
the  attendance  of  Catholic  women  students  at 
the  College — Dr. Pgr,  8000-3  (p.  151),  8069-71 
(p.  157). 

Mode  of  appointment  of  Professors  in  ; the  pre- 
sent method  the  best ; the  religion  of  the  Pro- 
fessors should  not  be  taken  into  account  except 
in  the  Professorships  of  Metaphysics,  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  History — Dr.  A.  Anderson, 
7847  (pp.  130,  131),  7858-67  (pp.  131,  132) ; 
Dr.  Pye,  8003  (p  152). 

Mode  of  appointment  of  Professors  in ; present 
mode  of  appointment  has  been  advantageous 
in  securing  the  appointment  of  men  on  aca- 
demic grounds  alone,  and  in  providing  super- 
annuation for  Arts  Professors ; suggested 
alteration  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church — Professor  Einkead, 
■7955  (p.  140),  7969-71  (p.  143). 

The  introduction  of  representatives  of  local  bodies 
on  the  governing  body  of  the  College,  pre- 
mature; it  would  inevitably  introduce  a poli- 
tical atmosphere — Dr.  A.  Anderson,  7847  (p. 
130),  7849-65  (pp.  131  and  132). 

Introduction  of  representatives  of  local  bodies  on 
governing  body  of,  advisable — Dr.  Pye,  7999  (p. 
150),  8065-68  (p.  157) ; Right  Hon.  Lord  Jus- 
tice Fitzgibbon,  8899-900  (p.  265)  ; Ilis  Honor 
Judge  Shaw,  9826  (p.  379),  9831-32  (p.  380), 
9863-68  (p.  381). 

Importance  of  the  President  being  a Catholic; 
large  powers  and  influence  of  the  President; 
the  policy  of  the  College  directed  by  him  ; in- 
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stances  supporting  this  statement— Dr.  Pue, 
/999  (p.  150),  8000-3  (pp.  151  and  152),  8013^ 
14  (p.  155). 

Claim  of  the  Professors  who  teach  professional 
subjects  to  receive  pensions  on  retirement,  as 
at  present  is  the  case  with  Arts  Professors— 
Professor  Townsend,  7885  (p.  134)  ; Professor 
Kmkead,  7955  (p.  140).  ' 

Increased  endowment  required;  assistants  for 
the  Professors  should  be  provided  ; Travelling 
and  Research  Scholarships  should  be  instituted 
— J rofessor  Sand  ford,  7972  (p.  144). 

Extent  to  which  the  Governmental  interference 
with  the  College  should  be  limited— Dr.  Kin- 

8Oll-120(p5  iP55)14°);  Br‘  Fye'  79"  (P‘  150)’ 
Efforts  towards  a reform  in  the  constitution  of 
the  College  ; a Report  drafted  in  1885,  ineffec- 
tual ; another  Report  drawn  up  in  1898 
during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Starkie : effect 
of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Anderson  as  Presi- 
dent in  causing  this  Report  to  be  dropped— 
Dr.  Pye.,  7999  (p.  149,  150,  151). 

Suggested  modifications  in  the  constitution  of  the 
College  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Roman 
Catholics— Professor  Kinkcad,  7955  (p.  141) 

/ 957-71  (pp.  142  and  143)  ; Professor  Sand- 
ford,  7972  (p.  143),  7975-79  (p.  145)  ; Pro- 
fessor  Stcinbcrgcr,  7996-97  (p.  147)  ; Dr.  Pye, 
8003  (pp.  152,  154),  8029-31  (p.  155)  ; Dcputa- 
160)  r°m  Galway  Urban-  District  Council  (p. 
Question  of  the  abolition  of— Eight  Hon.  Thomas 
1^1  (P-  s79)  ' Professor  Kinkcad, 
F>"’ 79"-8000  <pp- 
School  in — Professor  Kinkcad,  7955  (pp. 
?g{  14|}  (P-  153).  8060-62  (p. 

Imip'tir * J-  And'™‘-  8096  (p- 

Advisability  of  establishing  a training  scliool  for 
Secondary  teachers  in  ; advantages  of  such  a 
school  m raising  the  present  low  standard  of 
Secondary  Schools  in  Ireland  to  that  of  con- 
tmentai  schools— Professor  Steinbergcr  (p. 

School  of  Engineering  in— Dr.  Townsend,  7844 
(p.  132),  ct  seq. 

■Sec  also  under  Agricultural  Education  ; Medi- 
cine ; Mental  and  Moral  Science;  Modern 
LANGUAGES  J NATURAL  HISTORY  ; Royal  UNI- 
VERSITY of  Ireland — Examiners — Senate: 

University  Education  ; Women,  Higher  Edu- 
cation OF. 

Queen’s  University: 

Diction  of-RiyAf  Hon.  Thomas  Sinclair, 
28°(p  P280)  ’ lhght  BtV'  Dr'  Archdall>  9026- 

The  question  of  the  revival  of— Eight  Hon. 

Z iV, J‘n,clair>  7601  (p.  58)  ; Professor  Kin, 
M65  (P-  !39)  ; Professor  Sand  ford,  7972 
\P-  144)  ! Dr-  Coffey,  9376  (p.  327) ; Sir 
trancis  Cruise,  9535  (p.  345),  9546-48  (p.  347). 

bat^factory  system  of  examinations  in— Dr. 
Charles,  8176-78  (p.  167). 

E 

Royal  University  Graduates’  Association.— Dr 
Leslie,  7753  (p.  107),  et  seq.,  7754-56  (p.  113). 

Royal  University  of  Ireland  : 

Endowment  of,  from  purely  Irish  sources ; the 
sun?  of  *5,000  per  annum  saved  to  the  Im- 
penal  Treasury  by  the  substitution  of  the 
Royal  University  for  the  Queen’s  University- 
Dr.  Pye,  8003  (p.  154),  8077-82  (p.  157). 

Proposed  reorganisation  of.-See  under  Univer- 
sity Education — Suggested  Solutions. 

Fellowships — 

The  original  Fellowship  scheme  and  its  subse- 
quent developments  Dr.  Bya;,  7491  (pp.  2% 

PohoFships ; unfair  teata8„t  „f 
wi,1‘ icfra  *- 


Royal  University  of  Ireland —continued. 

Action  of  Senate  with  reference  to  appointment 
to  a Fellowship  in  Modern  Languages — Pro- 
fessor Meissner,  7519  (pp.  46,  47). 

The  indirect  endowment  of  University  College 
by  means  of  Fellowships,  objectionable— Iter. 
7r-  7629  (PP-  81>  85.  86).  7637-41 

(p.  88)  ; Dr.  Pearson,  8206  (pp.  171  174)  • 
His  Honor  Judge.  Shaw,  9823  (p.  374).  ’ 

The  granting  of  Fellowships  to  persons  who  have 
not  matriculated  in  the  University— Rev.  Dr 
Pettier™,  7629  (p.  86) ; Dr.  Dye,  8003  (p! 
153)  ; His  Honor  Judge  Shaw,  9822  (p.  374) 
Mode  of  appointment  of  Fellows  without  exami- 
nation,  objectionable— Ret-.  Dr.  Pctticrew  7629 
(p.  86) ; Dr.  Calwcll,  7690  (p.  93)  ; Dr.' Pue 
8003  (p.  153)  ; His  Honor  Judge  Shaw,  9822-23 
(pp.  374,  375),  9849-51  (p.  380). 

Suggested  reform  in  the  manner  of  granting 
fellowships  and  Scholarships— Dr.  Leslie 
7753  (p.  110).  ' 

The  non-appointment  of  lady  graduates  as 
Senior  Fellows— Dr.  Pye,  8003  (p.  153)  • 
Miss  Hayden,  9684-87  (p.  357);  Mev.  Dr 
Dclany,  9712  (p.  360). 

Examiners — 

Dissatisfaction  with  examinations  and  Ex- 
amining Boards — P rofessor  Meissner,  7519  (p. 
Si  K18  (p.  66)  j Dr.  Calwcll, 

/696  (p.  94)  ; Mr.  Finnegan,  7704  (p  100)  ■ 
,719  <T-  l02>  i ®r-  Icriic,  7753  (p! 
M0) ; Mr.  Irwrii  7791  (p.  116) ; BrofaiSr 
IFcodta,,,  7840  (p.  129);  Dr.  A. 

(P-  130)  < Professor  Townsend,  7885  (pp. 
132  133),  7909-14  (p.  135),  7921-27  (p.  135); 
Professor  Sandford,  7972  (p.  143)  ; Professor 
7996  (P-  14?)  I Dr.  Pye,  8003  (p. 
153),  8034-46  (p.  156) ; Dr.  Charles,  8176  (p. 
|°7  • pr.  Pearson,  8209  (p.  174),  8238-39  (p. 
l7£)  ; Dr.  Corby,  8241  (p.  177)  ; Dr.  Coffey, 
9354  (p.  o25),  9355  (p.  325)  ; Sir  Francis 

S”'365W/-<PV/347)  8775 

4S h , ’ 11 ‘s  l1 011  »r  Judge  Shaw,  9823  (p. 
375) , Itev.  Dr.  Lcitch,  9936  (p.  387). 
liie  system  by  which  Examiners  and  Fellows  are 
disqualified  for  a seat  on  the  Senate,  objection- 
able~®'-  Symington,  7489  (p.  27);  Dr.  Lind- 
say  7494  (p.  36) ; Professor  Park,  7494  (p. 
tlU  'Vo^'n'  7514  <P-  43)  J Dr.  Cotter, 
ffUfr.FSW*  Bevr  Sr-  Ho0n'n>  8571 
(P‘  367)'  9777' 

(p  381)  ’ H ‘S  Hn"0r  JudaC  ShaW%  985R-Sfl 

Suggested  reform  of  the  Examining  Boards— Dr. 
7m  e’(r>77TOQ\ P'  rl09^  Professor  Woodbum, 
oonn  /P'  129)  ' Pearson,  8206  (p  171) 

8209  (p.  174),  8238-39  (p.  176).  (P 

vSfj*1'"*1”"*  01  College,  Belfast,  is 

2+  representation  on  the  Euammmg 
Boards,  especially  m the  case  of  Medical  ex- 
aminations— Dr.  Byers  7491  (p  30t  • TV 

7503.<p -J) 

83) , Mr.  Irwin,  7791  (p.  116). 

GaCe^6P+reS.tati°?  -of  Queen’s  College, 
rfm  • 7p  ? the  ®xamining  Boards,  7847  (p. 

130)  , Professor  Kinkcad,  7955  (p.  142)  ^ 

nc2To?fKeSentati0n  0f  Qut*n's  College, 
8l76kVn  SvA  Xa7?nn'-SS  Boar|fs — Dr.  Charles 
179V  ri  W Dr ' Pearson,  8206  (pp.  171 

a&anmf' n 8?41  <p-  I77);  K cotter, 

oooo  (p.  176) , Dr.  Cummins,  9664  (p.  356) 
fcvT  S*8'hVf  Caa,olte  *'«">  the’provinces 

7603  S”!)1”  °bi“t““blre-a-.  PSi,™ 

BS“b,tion  of  0a‘h<>1“  University  School  of 
Medic, ne  on  the  Baaminiug  ’ Xar£-B? 

*3331  <£■  329>.  S8387  (p.  332); 

CPF  374,  376)’  H‘S  H°n0r  Jwl°a  Shaw‘  9823 

95,  9776  (P-  *7>-  9793- 

Ti rao??n  ' V? ■ n*"?,  P'Uaiuiuexs — Dr.  Simlair, 

% |>rs.76sg;  gy  z 

109) , Mr.  Irwrn,  7791  (p.  116) ; Dt.  Pears™, 
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. 8206  (p.  171) ; Dr.  Cotter,  8333  (p.  176) ; Rev. 
John  MacDcrmott,  8777  (p.  244);  His  Honor 
Jutl'ic  till  air,  9823  (p.  375),  9859  (p.  381), 
9876-77  (p.  382).  u ’ 

The  large  sum  of  £50,000  or  £60,000,  which  the 
University  has  accumulated  in  the  way  of 
savings  might  be  used  for  providing  extern 
Examiners,  &c.—Dr.  Sinclair,  7503  (p.  42). 

, non-compliance  of  the  University  with  the 

recommendation  of  the  General  Medical  Coun- 
cil as  to  the  presence  of  two  Examiners  at  cer- 
tain oral  examinations— Dr.  Sinclair,  7503  (p. 
42).  . 

System  of  marking  at  examinations— Professor 
Dougan,  7496  (p.  39). 

Important  influence  of  the  Boards  of,  in  making 
recommendations  for  alterations  in  courses  of 
study— Dr.  Ilartog,  8153  (p.  164)  ; Professor 
Jade,  8198-201  (p.  169). 

Senate — 

Inadequate  representation  of  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  on— Dr.  Byers,  7491  (p.  29)— of 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,—  Dr.  Pearson,  8206  (p. 
171).  ^ 

Inadequate  representation  of  the  graduates  of 
the  University  on— Dr.  Sinclair,  7505  (p.  42)  ; 
Dr.  Pearson,  8206  (p.  171). 

Non-attendance  of  Senators  at  meetings  of  the 
Senate— Dr.  Sinclair,  7505-13  (p.  43). 

The  advisability  of  appointing  Professors, 
teachers,  and  governors  of  Colleges  as  Senators 
instead  of  the  class  of  men  at  present  ap- 
pointed— Dr.  Sinclair,  7505  (p.  43)  ; Dr. 
McWceney,  9775  (p.  367). 

Proposed  scheme  of  reconstitution  of — Dr.  Leslie, 
7753  (pp.  108,  109)  ; Dr.  Pearson,  8206  (p. 
171)  ; Dr.  M'Wrnmj,  9791-92  (p.  368). 

Relations  of,  to  the  constituent  Colleges — Dr. 
Leslie,  7753  (p.  111). 

Inadequate  representation  of  Presbyterians  on 
the  Senate — Rer.  Dr.  Todd  Martin,  8991  (p. 
273) ; Rev.  Dr.  Leitch,  9936  (p.  387). 

Standing  Committee  of — 

Non-representation  of  the  Medical  School  of  Bel- 
fast on— Dr.  Byers.  7491  (p.  29) ; Dr.  Sinclair, 
7503  (p.  43).  • 

The  relation  of,  to  the  Honour  examina- 
tions ; the  final  award  of  Honours  and  Exhibi- 
tions made,  not  by  the  Examiners,  as  in  other 
Universities,  but  by  the  Senate,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Standing  Committee — Dr. 
Byers,  7491  (p.  29) ; Professor  Townsend, 
7885  (p.  133),  7927-42  (p.  135). 

Undue  influence  of  Standing  Committee' over  the 
Senate— Dr.  Sinclair,  7503  (pp.  42  and  43)  ; 
Professor  Townsend,  7885  (p.  133),  7927-44 

_ (pp.  135,  136) ; Dr.  Pearson,  8206  (p.  171). 

Satisfactory  action  of,  with  reference  to  recom- 
mendations of  Examining  Boards — Dr.  Har- 
tog,  8183  (p.  164) ; Professor  Jack,  8198-201 
(p.  169). 


Convocation — 

Graduation  in  the  University  ought  to  carry  with 
it  the  right  of  voting  in — Dr.  Leslie,  7753  (p. 

The  non-admission  of  graduates  to  the  museums, 
laboratories,  and  library  of  the  University; 
action  of  Convocation  with  regard  to — Dr.  Pye, 

' 8003  (p.  153). 

Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  Prises — 

Although  only  intended  for  non-endowed  stu- 
dents they  are  nevertheless  held  by  students  of 
. the , Queen’s  Colleges,  concurrently  with  Col- 
. . lege  Scholarships— Dr.  Pye,  8003  (p.  153), 
8072-75  (p.  157).  , - 

The  system  by  which  a deduction  is  made  in  the 
amount  of  an  Exhibition  or  Prize  in  the  Uni- 
. versify  awarded  to  a student  holding  a Scholar- 
ship in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  objectionable — 
Dr.  Pearson,  8206  (p.  170),  8232-34  (p.  176). 

Merits  of — 

• The  harmony  with  which  representatives  of  the 
■.  various  Churches  have  co-operated  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  of — Right  Hon.  Thomas 
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Sinclair,  7601  (p.  56)  ; Iicv.  Dr.  Lcitch,  9936 
(p.  388). 

The  value  and  high  repute  of  its  Medical  de- 
grees— Right  Hon.  Thomas  Sinclair,  7601  (p. 
56) ; Dr.  Dempsey,  7623  (p.  65) ; Dr.  Leslie, 
7753  (p.  108). 

The  large  extent  of  the  educational  work  accom- 
plished by— Dr.  Leslie,  7753  (p.  107). 

It  is  the  University  which  has  found  most  ac- 
ceptance with  all  creeds  and  classes — Dr. 
Leslie,  7753  (p.  107). 

Promotion  of  the  higher  education  of  women  by 
— Dr.  Leslie,  7753  (p.  108). 

It  lias  demonstrated  the  great  number  and  capa- 
city of  Catholic  aspirants  for  University  Edu- 
cation—Sir  Francis  Cruise,  9535  (p.  345). 


Defects  of — 


Inadequacy  of,  as  a mere  Examining  Board  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  country — Mr.  Jones, 
7719  (p.  101) ; Re r.  Professor  Walker,  7735 
(p.  105) ; Professor  Sandford,  7972  (p.  143) ; 
Dr.  Pearson,  8206  (p.  170)  ; Dr.  Corby,  8241 
(p.  177) ; Dr.  Cotter,  8333  (p.  185)  ; Right 
Rer.  Dr.  Crazier,  8380  (p.  198)  ; Sir  Francis 
Cruise,  9535  (p.  345)  ; Rer.  Dr.  Ijeitch,  9936 
(p.  387) ; IJis  Honor  Judge  U’Connor  Morris, 
9944  (p.  393). 

Act  of  1879  pleasing  to  no  party  ; did  not  remedy 
the  Catholic  grievance,  and  inflicted  injury 
on  Queen’s  Colleges— Dr.  Pye,  7999  (p.  148). 

It  has  lowered  the  value  attached  to  University 
degrees  as  a qualification  for  the  legal  profes- 
sion— Right  lion.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon, 
8828  (p.  257). 

The  ideal  of  University  Education  lowered  by  it 
—Right  Rer.  Dr.  Crazier,  8380  (p.  196). 

The  appointment  of  men  to  its  highest  academic 
posts  on  grounds  other  than  those  of  academic 
merit— Mr.  Jones,  7719  (p.  101). 

Inadequacy  of  the  education  afforded  by,  as  a 
preparation  for  practical  life,  except  as  re- 
gards the  professions — Right  Rev.  Dr.  Arch- 
dall,  9017-20  (p.  279). 

Inadequacy  of,  as  a means  of  education  for 
Catholic  students  of  North  of  Ireland — Mr. 
Campbell,  7625  (p.  70)— of  South  of  Ireland 
—Dr.  Corby,  8241  (p.  177) ; Dr.  Cotter,  8333 
(p.  185). 

The  granting  of  degrees  by  examinations  merely 
without  requiring  attendance  at  Collegiate  lec- 
tures— Right  Hon.  Thomas  Sinclair,  7601  (p. 
56)  ; Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett,  8120  (p. 
161);  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon, 

• 8901-3  (p.  265) ; Sir  Francis  Cruise,  9536-38: 
(p.  346).  See  also  under  Extern  Students. 


Owing  to  the  importance  and  number  of  exami- 
nations, a system  of  cramming  is  fostered, 
and  the  memory,  not  the  intellect,  of  stu- 
dents developed  ; individuality  in  teaching  is. 
suppressed— Professor  Steinbcrger,  7994  (pp. 
145,  146) ; Dr.  Corby,  8241  (p.  177). 

Large  number  of  Pass  students  who  attend  the 
classes  of  private  tutors  instead  of  Collegiate - 
lectures — Professor  Dougan,  7496  (p.  39) ; 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Crazier,  8380  (p.  198). 

Marking  at  examinations  not  sufficiently  severe 
— Professor  Dougan,  7498  (p.  40). 

The  non-recognition  of  the  examinations  of  any 
other  University  by,  as  a preliminary  to  the 
study  of  Medicine — Dr.  Symington,  7489  (p.  27) ; 
Dr.  Lindsay,  7494  (p.  36). 

The  non-representation  of  the  Colleges  on  the- 
Senate— Dr.  Symington,  7489  (p.  27) ; Rev. 
Dr.  Leitch,  9936  (p.387). 

It  has  tended  to  accentuate  and  increase  the- 
rivalry  and  antagonism  between  the  religious 
, denominations  in  Ireland — Rev.  Dr.  Leitch, 
9936  (p.  387). 

Every  detail  in  the  constitution  of,  borrowed 
from  - the  constitution  of  London  University 
or  Trinity  College,  Dublin— Professor  Dougan, 
7496  (p.  39).  * 


Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Belfast.— Dr.  Calwell, 
7696  (pp.  93,  94). 
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St.  Angela’s  College,  Cork. — Rev.  A.  T.  Tierney, 
8295  (p.  180). 

St.  Malachy’s  College,  Belfast. — ■ Very  Rev.  H.  La- 
verty,  7698  (pp.  96  and  97),  7700  (p.  99). 

St.  Mary's  University  College. — Miss  Hayden , 8679, 
et  seq  (p.  357). 

St.  Munohin’s  College,  Limerick. — liev.  Andrew 
Murphy,  9152-55  (p.  305). 

Salmon,  Rev.  George  d.d.,  f.r.s.,  Provost  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  ( Index  to  his  evidence.) 

Witness  desires  to  confine  his  statement  to  giving 
his  opinion  as  to  the  possible  effect  on  the 
interests  of  Literature  and  Science  of  proposed 
changes  in  University  Education ; a question 
of  tins  kind  has  to  be  looked  on  by  statesmen 
from  a different  point  of  view  from  that  of 
witness ; political  and  other  considerations 
which  influence  statesmen ; topics  which  wit- 
ness wishes  to  deal  with  are  such  as  are  of 
permanent  value ; disadvantages  of  party 
government  in  exciting  suspicion,  and  dis- 
trust, and  the  feeling  that  principles  adopted 
by  the  State  at  one  time  are  easily  abandoned 
at  another ; fear  of  such  being  the  case  as 
regards  the  principle  of  united  education ; rise 
of  the  doctrine  of  united  education,  in  the 
nineteenth  century ; the  theory  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Sovereign  to  belong  to  the  right- 
religion  and  io  enforce  its  adoption  by  all  his 
people,  ceased  to  he  maintained,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  equality  was  substituted ; 
possibility  of  arriving  at  equality  in  the  treat- 
ment of  different  religions  as  regards  educa- 
tion in  two  ways — (1)  by  distributing  the  funds 
available  for  education-  among  the  different 
religions  in  proportion-  to  the  numbers  of  their 
adherents  ; (2)  by  providing  instruction-  in 
those  subjects  which  men  of  all  religions  desire 
to  have  taught  in  such  a way  that  all  may  re- 
ceive the  instruction  together  ; advantages  of  the 
second  alternative — (1)  its  economical  superi- 
ority ; (2)  placing  religious  restrictions  on  the 
qualifications  of  the  men-  employed  makes  the 
obtaining  of  the  services  of  the  ablest  men  a 
matter  of  chance,  and  leads  to  the  appointment 
of  “good  enough”  men  who  are  of  the  desired 
religious  persuasion  rather  than  abler  men  who 
do  not  happen  to  be  of  that  religious  denomina- 
tion ; this  system)  of  appointment  not.  suited  to 
modem  needs.  Influence  of  the  University  with 
respect  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country ; 
the  work  of  German  Universities  in  Chemistry, 
an  example,  9800  (p.  369)  ; necessity,  however, 
if  the  University  is  to  he  useful,  that  the  very 
best  men,  not  merely  “good  enough"  men, 
should  be  appointed  as  teachers,  9800  (pp.  369, 
370) ; need  of  endowment  and  assistance  for 
subjects  such  as  Experimental  Physics  ; neces- 
sity of  the  present  generation  providing  for 
posterity  by  adequately  endowing  these  sub- 
jects in  a manner  similar  to  that  in  which 
former  generations  endowed  Mathematics  and 
literarv  subjects  for  the  benefit  of  the  present 
generation  ; different  methods  of  choosing  Pro- 
fessors ; advantages  and  disadvantages  of, — 
(1)  competitive  examination  as  adopted  in 
Trinity  College ; (2)  election  by  votes ; (3) 
direct  appointment  by  the  Government ; regard 
to  the  religion  of  the  candidates,  if  it  should 
ever  be,  should  be  paid  attention  to  only  when 
all  the  well-equipped  candidates  are  of  almost 
corresponding  merit,  and  when  selecting  be- 
tween men  -tolerably  equal  in  merit,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  show  that  the  choice  has  not  been 
influenced  by  religious  considerations ; the 
manner  in  which  the  religions  are  distributed 
among  the  candidates,  not  among  the  pupils, 
should  then  be  looked  to  if  the  principle  of 
religious  equality  is  to  be  observed ; (4)  elec- 
tion by  a syndicate  as  in  Cambridge  ; this  the 
best  method  of  selection,  9800  (p.  370),  9813 
(p.  372).  Duty  of  the  State  to  grant  new 
•endowments  for  Experimental  Sciences ; if 
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such  endowments  are  not  to  be  wasted  care 
must  be  -taken  to  secure  the  best  teachers ; 
danger  of  regarding  endowments  as  founded  for 
the  benefit  of  those  receiving  them  and  not  for 
the  furiihering  of  the  branch  of  knowledge 
which  has  to  be  -taught ; instance  of  this — 
the  outcry  consequent  on  the  appointment  of 
a foreigner  to  a situation  connected  with  the 
promotion  of  the  Celtic  language,  9800  (p. 

370)  ; no  necessity  for  limiting  -the  teaching  in 
secular  subjects  to  men  of  one  religion ; the 
idea  that  a Roman  Catholic  is  not  safe  in 
Trinity  College,  a gross  distortion  of  the 
truth  ; this  view  not  shared  by  those  lay  Roman 
Catholics  who  desire  a University  Education 
for  their  sons  ; -t-he  only  lay  support  comes  from 
the  uneducated  classes  whose  voting  predomin- 
ance compels  those  who-  wish  for  University 
Education  to  submit  to  clerical  dictation,  9800 
(p.  370),  9802-12  (p.  372) ; resolutions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  June,  1900,  as 
to  excluding  from  a seat  in  Parliament  or  from 
any  office  bestowed  by  popular  election,  any 
one  who  did  not  support  the  claim  for  a Catho- 
lic University ; that  the  prohibition  against 
Trinity  College  is  not  due  to  adherence  to  re- 
ligious principles  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
Roman  Catholics  are  not  prohibited  from  at- 
tending English  Universities  ; resolution  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  with  reference  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  Irish  language  ; work  of  Tri- 
nity College  in  promoting  the  study  of  that  lan- 
guage ; the  language  studied  there  as  a dead 
language,  which  it  is  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  island  ; the  movement 
for  the  revival  of  the  Irish  language  as  a spoken 
tongue,  impracticable,  and  even  if  practicable, 
most  undesirable  ; the  progress  of  Wales  stunted 
by  the  efforto  to  keep  up  the  use  of  Welsh  ; 
Sir  Frahkland  Lewis's  opinion  on  this  matter ; 
the  movement  for  the  revival  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage supported  by  politicians  who  wish  to 
make  separation  between  the  two  islands  as 
wide  as  possible  ; inadvisability  of  hampering 
an  institution  by  local  and  other  jealousies  in 
the  choice  of  those  who  are  to  do  its  business  ; 
an  example  of  this — the  advantage  to  Dublin 
music  derived  from  the' introduction  of  singers 
attracted  from  -English  institutions,  9800  (p. 

371)  ; absurdity  of  the  sham  which  the  affecta- 

tion of  Irish-speaking  has  lately  become ; ab- 
sence of  literary  use  of  the  Irish  language  ; 
waste  of  money  in  Liter-mediate  schools  in  the 
artificial  resuscitation  of  an  expiring  language  ; 
inutility  of  the  language  as  a provision  for 
practical  life  ; the  study  of  Irish  from  a philo- 
logical point  of  view  desirable,  9800  (p.  372) ; 
advisability  of  doing  away  with  the  indirect 
endowment  of  University  College  and  endow- 
ing it  directly  as  a residential  College  for  stu- 
dents, 9801  (p.  372) ; Roman  Catholic  lay  edu- 
cation not  at  all  the  most  pressing  claim  for 
endowment;  lavish  endowment  of  Maynooth 
as  compared  with  Trinity  College  Divinity 
School,  _ 9813  (p.  372) ; need  of  providing  for 
the  University  Education  of  women ; views  of 
the  Board  of  Trinity  College  as  to  the  means 
of  meeting  this  claim ; the  admission  of  wo- 
men- to  institutions  entirely  directed  to  meet 
the  wants  of  men  not  the  best  means  of  pro- 
viding for  tihe  education  of  women ; advisa- 
bility of  the  foundation  by  the  State  of  a cen- 
tral University  fo-r  women,  9813-15  (p.  372)  ; 
attitude  of  Trinity  College  towards  Roman 
Catholic  and  Presbyterian  religious  education, 
9816-18  (p.  373).  ' 

Sandford,  Philip,  Esq.,  m.a.,  f.b.tt.i.,  Professor  of 
Latin,  Queen’s  College,  Galway.  (Index  to 
his  Evidence.) 

Witness’s  evidence  will  deal  with  the  resolutions 
of  the  Corporate  Body  of  the  College — (1)  in- 
jurious effect  of  the  substitution  of  the  Royal 
University  for  the  Queen’s  University  on  Uni- 
versity Education  in  Ireland  and  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Galway  ; substitution  of  an  Examining 
Board  for  a teaching  University  detrimental ; 
the  examinations  of  the  Royal  University  un- 
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satisfactory ; disastrous  competition  between 
the  Colleges  ; tendency  to  favour  cramming  ; 
feeling  of  suspicion  as  to  the  fairness  of  the 
examinations  ; instances  of  this  ; the  basis  of 
selection  of  Examiners  on  the  “ one  and  one  ” 
principle  unsatisfactory ; (2)  the  principle 
on  which  tie  College  is  founded  a sound  one  ; 
tills  principle  does  not  imply  that  the  Colleges 
are  “Godless  Colleges,”  but  rather  that  there 
is  no  distinction  of  religious  creed  whatsoever  ; 
ample  provision  made  for  the  religious  super- 
vision of  students ; the  refusal  of  Catholics  to 
appoint  Deans  of  Residences  unfortunate, 
especially  as  permission  is  now  given  to 
Catholic  students  to  attend  the  College  ; the 
same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  2nd,  5th 
and  6th  resolutions  of  the  Corporate  Body  ; 
the  presence  of  a Roman  Catholic  Bishop  on 
the  Board  of  Visitors  would  be  welcomed, 
7972  (p.  143),  7977-80  (p.  145) ; (6)  advisability 
of  Deans  of  Residences  receiving  stipends  and 
being  members  of  the  Corporate  Body ; (7) 
important  and  successful  work  accomplished 
by  the  College ; desire  of  the  College  Authori- 
ties that  all  classes  and  denominations  should 
more  largely  participate  in  its  benefits ; (8) 
reconstruction  of  the  Queen’s  University  on  a 
wider  basis  the  best  solution  of  the  University 
Question,  7972  (p.  144)  ; advisability  of  the 
Colleges  conducting  examinations ; views  of 
witness  as  to  the  method  of  the  appointment  of 
Examiners  and  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
examinations  by  the  Colleges  ; possibility  of 
having  Extern  Examiners  under  this  arrange- 
ment, 7972-73  (p.  144),  7974  (p.  144);  (9) 
Technical  Education  in  reference  to  the  Uni- 
versity ; the  present  system  of  Technical  Edu- 
cation in  Galway  not  of  a University  type ; 
necessity  of  fostering  Technical  Education  of 
the  higher  type ; (10)  inadequacy  of  the  pro- 
vision for  the  maintenance  and  equipment  of 
the  College  ; (11)  necessity  of  providing  the 
Professors  with  Assistants ; dual  Chairs  in 
Metaphysics  advisable,  7973  (p.  144),  7975-79 
(p.  145) ; (12)  desirability  of  establishing  tra- 
velling and  research  Scholarships ; (13)  at- 
tendance at  lectures  should  he  required  as  a 
qualification  for  a University  Degree;  hard- 
ship on  Intern  Students  arising  from  system  of 
granting  the  same  Degrees  to  them  as  to  stu- 
dents who  have  not  attended  lectures ; the 
question  of  the  right  of  Extern  Students,  owing 
to  the  existence  of  the  svstem  in  the  Roval 
University,  to  obtain  Degrees  ; endorsing  on  the 
parchment  of  the  Degrees  granted  to  Extern 
Students  the  fact  that  they  were  obtained  with- 
out attendance  at  lectures,  a possible  way  out  of 

. the  difficulty,  7973  (p.  144),  7934-93  (p.  145) ; 
question  of  extending  the  sphere  of  operations 
of  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  as  regards  the 
teaching  of  Agriculture,  7981-83  (p.  145). 

Science: 

Absence  of  scientific  education  in  Ireland  ; neces- 
sity of  making  provision  for,  in  any  University 
which  may  be  established — Count  Moore,  9944- 
45  (pp.  391,  392). 

See  also  under  Chemistry  : College  of  Science, 
Dublin  : Physical  Science  : Teachers  : 

Technical  Education. 

Scientific  Research  : 

Value  of  ; desirability  of  making  provision  for 
Studentships  and  Fellowships  in — Rev  Dr. 
Hamilton,  7422  (pp.  3 and  7) ; Dr.  Letts, 
7431  (p.  11)  ; Dr.  Symington,  7489  (p.  26)  : 
Dr.  Lindsay,  7494  (p.  36) ; Dr.  Calwell,  7696 
(p.  94) ; Deputation  from  Belfast,  Natural 
History  and  Philosophical  Society  (p.  103) ; 
Dr.  Senior,  7945  (pp.  136,  137,  138,  139)  ; Pro- 
fessor Sandford,  7972  (p.  144) ; Dr.  Pearson, 
8206  (p.  173)  ; Re v.  Dr.  Todd  Martin,  8991 
(p.  275) ; Dr.  Coffey , 9354  fp.  325),  9377-79 
(p.  327)  ; Rev.  Dr.  Lciteh,  9936  (p.  389). 

Research  in  Queen’s  College.  Galway ; rea- 
son why  students  leave  the  latter  College  for 
Colleges  outside  Ireland — Dr.  Senier,  7949-54 
(p.  139)  ; Professor  R.  J.  Anderson,  8095  (p. 

<•  159),  8098  (p.  159). 


Scientific  Research — continued. 

Research  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast — Rev.  Dr. 
Hamilton,  7422  (p.  3). 

Research  in  Technical  Schools — Dr.  Senier,  7945 
(p.  138). 

Research  in  College  of  Science,  Dublin — Pro- 
fessor Barrett,  8663  (p.  228). 

Senier,  Alfred,  Esq.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Queen’s  College,  Galway.  ( Index  to  his  Evi- 
dence..) 

Extract  from  a published  lecture  of  witness  (“Bonn 
on  the  Rhine,”  Dublin,  Pousonby,  1901), 
pointing  out  the  danger  of  copying  without 
discrimination  the  German  system  of  education 
as  regards  Technical  Schools,  and  drawing  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Technical  Schools  in 
Germany  hitherto  are  due  to  the  rise  of  in- 
dustries, and  not  industries  to  the  rise  of 
schools,  and  that  the  main  source  of  these 
industries  depends  upon  Science,  and  is  the 
outcome  of  University  work  ; illustrations  of 
this  ; the  industries  which  are  due  to  the  re- 
searches of  Liebig  and  Hofmann. ; Professor 
Armstrong’s  views  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
scientific  work  of  Universities  as  compared 
with  Technical  Schools ; necessity,  therefore, 
of  strengthening  the  Universities,  or  otherwise 
providing  for  University  work  in  Chemistry 
and  the  other  sciences  concerned,  7945  (p.  136) ; 
the  meaning  of  Technical  Education  as  it  is 
understood  in  the  Technisehe  Hochschulen  of 
Germany ; its  proper  place  in  an  educational 
system ; the  value  of  research  in  Science ; 
manner  in  which  science  knowledge  is  pro- 
moted ; the  part  taken  by  University  Col- 
leges in ; three  methods  of  promoting  this 
knowledge — research,  teaching,  technology  ; 
views  of  Professor  Dr.  Riedler  and  Dr.  Otto 
Witt  as  to  the  difference  between  the  work  of 
Pure  Science  and  Technology  ; illustrations  of 
Technical  Research,  7945  (p.  13?) ; in  t-he  case 
of  Chemistry,  Pure  Science  and  the  principles 
of  the  application  of  Science  have  always 
been  pursued  in  Universities.  Owing  to 
the  demand  for  educated  chemists  in  Ger- 
many becoming  greater  than  the  Univer- 
sities could  supply,  three  Technical  High 
Schools  have  been  es  ablished  in  Germany 
to  do  the  same  work,  laying  stress  how- 
ever on  the  applications  of  Science ; these 
Schools  are  really,  though  not  nominally, 
Faculties  of  Universities  ; a Doctor’s  Degree, 
xi?..,  D.  Engin.,  granted  by  them,  and  they  will 
probably  he  incorporated  in  the  Universities  ; 
British  Technical  Colleges  engaged  merely  in 
primary  work,  c.ff.,  Manchester  School  of 
‘ Technology  can  never  attain  to  the  standing  of 
the  Chnrlottenliurg  High  School  until  its  en- 
trance examination  is  raised  in  standard  to  that 
of  a Pass  B.A.  Degree ; research  in  Technical 
Schools  ; Professor  Dr.  Witt  on  the  value  of 
Chemical  Science  in  German  chemical  indus- 
tries, and  on  the  necessity  of  original  research  ; 
advisability  of  having  such  institutions  as  tbe- 
Prussian  High  Schools  (e.g.,  Charlottenhurg 
College),  if  established  in  this  country,  attached 
to  Universities  ; the  commingling  of  different 
classes  of  students  desirable  ; importance  of 
“correct  method"  in  teaching  of  Chemistry  ; 
class  of  work  to  be  done  by  students  ; neces- 
sity of  the  highest  possible  education  for 
Directors,  Managers  of  Manufactories,  etc.  ; 
the  success  of  the  German  Secondary  School 
system,  7945  (p.  133);  advisability  of  adapt- 
ing the  German  system  of  Secondary  Schools 
to  the  special  needs  of  Connaught,  and  so 
feeding  the  Queen’s  College,  7945  (pp.  138  and 
139)  ; success  of  Queen’s  College,  Galwav,  as  a 
University  Institution ; number  of  students 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  great  in  Con- 
naught; the  annual  cost. of  a student  of  the 
College  to  the  State,  viz..  £100,  not  excessive 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  student®  in  Eng- 
lish Colleges : work  accomplished  by  the  Col- 
lege in  research  and  teaching;  advisability  of 
retaining  facilities  for  the  stuldy  of  Arts  and 
Literature,  to  which  the  Celtic  race  is  more 
adapted  than  to  trades  and  manual  occupa- 
tions ; the  principles  on  which  the  College  is 
4 Q 2 
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founded  are  sound,  and  should  prevail  ; ad- 
visability of  establishing  Lectureships  in 
Chemical  Technology  and  Agriculture  tenta- 
tively ; advantage  of,  as  a stimulus  to  indus- 
trial activity,  7945-48  (p.  139);  the  lec- 
turers should  be  enabled  to  devote  themselves 
to  research,  and  be  provided  with  assistants; 
the  establishment  of  Research  Scholarships  of 
£150  to  £200  per  annum  advisable,  7945  (p. 
139) ; research  work  done  in  the  College ; 
students  leave  the  College  to  go  to  places 
where  more  work  is  being  done,  but  not  on  ac- 
count of  ill-equipped  laboratories,  7951-54  (p. 
139).  ’ U 


Shaw,  His  Honor  James  Johnston,  k.c.,  ix.d.,  County 
Court  Judge  for  Kerry,  and  Member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland. 
(Index  to  his  Evidence.) 


Witness  is  LL.D.  of  the  Royal  University,  Mem- 
ber of  Convocation  and  Standing  Committee  of 
that  University,  and  has  had  varied  experience 
of  University  Education  ; was  a student  and 
Professor  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  Pro- 
fessor in  Magee  College  and  Dublin  Univer- 
sity, and  Examiner  in  the  Queen’s  University, 
9819-21  (p.  373)  ; exclusion  of  Trinity  College 
from  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  of  the"  Commis- 
sion ; witness’s  views  as  to  the  advisability  of, 
9822  (p.  373) ; interference  of  the  Government 
with  educational  institutions  inadvisable  ; evil 
effect  of  this  interference  on  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges, 9822  (p.  374),  98:0-62  (p.  381)  ; the 
Presbyterian  grievance  against  Trinity  Col- 
lege ; inability  of  witness  to  understand  what 
the  grievance  consists  in  ; desirability  of  as- 
sociation of  Divinity  Schools  with  Universities, 
9822  (p.  374) ; two  main  disadvantages  of  the 
present  system  of  University  Education  out- 
side Trinity  College — (1)  the  system  upon 
which  the  Fellows  and  Examiners  are  ap- 
pointed ; details  as  to  the  defects  in  this 
system ; question  of  its  legality ; abuses 
likely  to  arise  owing  to  Colleges  looking  on  the 
appointment  of  Fellows  ns  part  and  parcel  of 
their  endowment ; instances  exemplifying 
this ; other  disadvantages ; predominance  of 
University  College,  Dublin,  and  the  Catholic 
University  School  of  Medicine  on  the  Examin- 
ing Boards  ; impossibility  of  appointing  Ex- 
tern Examiners  under  this  system  ; injustice 
to  the  graduates  that  the  Fellows  should  be 
appointed  by  election,  -and  not-  by  competitive 
examination,  9822-23  (pp.  374,  375),  9849-59 
(p.  380),  9876-77  (p.  382) ; the  independent  en- 
dowment of  a College  for  Roman  Catholics  the 
only  mean 3 of  remedying  the  present  evils  ; at- 
titude of  witness  towards  the  principle  of  “mix- 
ed ” education ; attitude  of  Presbyterians  to- 
wards mixed  education,  9823.  (p.  377),  9878-88 
(p.382);  question  of  the  endowment  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  College  ; it  should  be  adequate  ; 
the  best  educational  equipment  and  best  educa- 
tional experts  should  be  provided,  but  the 
College  should  be  suoli  as  would  be  suited  to 
poor  students ; the  enHowment  suggested  by 
Chief  Baron  Palles  extravagant,  9823  (pp.  376, 
377) ; desirability  of  making  the  College  as 
autonomous  as  possible,  and  free  from  re- 
strictions as  to  its  curriculum  ; power  of  the 
Senate  over  the  Colleges  ; holding  of  examina- 
tions in  the  Colleges,  9823  (p.  377),  9869-77 
(p.  381),  9895-900  (p.  383)  ; Mr.  Balfour’s 
views  that  there  should  be  no  endowment  for 
Modern  History  and  Metaphysics,  difficult  to 
understand  ; the  College  should  not  be  a 
mixed  College.;  Dr.  Delanv’s  views  on  this 
point,  9823  (p.  377),  9835-40  (p.  380);  the 
establishment  of  a 'College  for  Roman  Catho- 
lics preferable  to  the  establishment  of  a Uni- 
versity ; a College  would  not  necessitate  any 
revolutionary  change  in  the  present  system, 
and  the  power  of  granting  Degrees  would  not 
be  surrendered  to  a denominational  body ; 
also  the  State  would  have  a guarantee  for  the 
proper  application  of  the  endowment  by  the 
work  of  the  College  being  tested  by  examina- 
. tions  carried  out  by  an  independent  body; 


Shaw,  His  Honor  James  Johnston,  k.c.,  ix.d. — con. 
this  solution  more  likely  to  be  assented  to  by 
Parliament  ; -the  prestige  of  the  Degrees  would 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  Degrees  of  a de- 
nominational University  ; Primary  arid  Inter- 
mediate Education  are  governed  by  mixed 
Boards  successfully  ; so  also  would  University 
Education,  9824  (p.  377) ; Dr.  O’Dwyer’s  ob- 
jection to  a number  of  Colleges  of  different 
types  under  one  University  as  leading  to  want 
of  homogeneity,  controverted ; (2)  second  seri- 
ous defect  in  the  Royal  University,  the  confer- 
ring of  Degrees  without  academic  training  ; in- 
stances of  this,  in  the  case  of  candidates  for 
the  Presbyterian  Ministry  ; a considerable  num- 
ber who  have  obtained  Degrees  without  colle- 
, giate  training,  and  who  have  passed  through 
two  sessions  in  the  class  of  'Biblical  criticism, 
in  the  Assembly’s  College,  are  obliged  to  at- 
tend undergraduate  classes  in  Greek  in  the 
Queen's  Colleges  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying 
for  admission  to  the  Ministry,  9824  (p.  378)° 
Degrees  should  not  be  conferred  on  successful 
candidates  at  the  examinations  who  have  nob 
obtained  collegiate  training,  but  certificates  of 
having  passed  the  Degree  examination  might 
be  given  to  them,  9824-25  (p.  378) ; mode  of 
dealing  with  women  students ; certain  Col- 
leges should  be  recognised  by  the  University  ; 
question  of  endowing  women’s  Colleges,  9825 
(p.  379),  9841-48  (p.  380)  ; necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  fuller  equipment  of  Queen's 
College,  Belfast ; advisability  of  abolishing  the 
Government  control  of  the  Colleges  and  estab- 
lishing a system  of  local  government  instead, 
9825  (p.'379) ; nature  of  the  local  government 
bodies  which  should  bo  set  up,  9831-34  (p.  380), 
9860-68  (p.  381) ; advisability  of  applying  the 
same  principle  to  Cork  and  Galway,  9826  (p. 
379) ; inaccurate  ideas  prevalent  as  to  the  Pres- 
byterian character  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
9826-28  (p.  379) ;.  Magee  College,  London- 
derry ; need  of  enlargement  and  further  equip- 
ment of : claim  of,  for  State  endowment,  in 
case  a Roman  Catholic  College  is  established, 
9828-29  (p.  379),  9901-3  (p.  "383) ; defects  in 
the  scheme,  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Royal 
University — (1)  the  dual  system  of  appointing 
Senators,  9889-92  (p.  382)  ; instability  of  such 
a solution,  9893-95  (p.  382). 

Shili.inoton,  Tiiomas,  Esq.,  j.p.,  Hon.  Treasurer  and 
one  of  the  Governors  of  the  Methodist  College, 
Belfast.  (Index  to  his  Evidence,) 

Witness  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Body, 
and  though  he  may  be  considered,  to  some  ex- 
tent, as  speaking  on  their  behalf,  he  desires  to 
make  it  understood  that  in  any  opinions  which 
lie  expresses  he  does  not  claim  to  voice  the 
views  of  any  organised  body  ; positions  held  by 
witness  in  the  Methodist  Church  ; prominent 
action  taken  by  the  Methodist  Church  as  re- 
gards education ; two  large  Colleges  built  in 
Dublin  and  Belfast;  the  M'Arthur  Hall 
founded  ten  years  ago  as  a residence  for 
ladies  attending  the  classes  of  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast ; witness  would  strongly  support  the 
proposal  for  the  recognition  of  Residential 
Halls  for  Ladies  by  the  University  Colleges ; 
the  exclusion  of  Trinity  College  from  the 
Terms  of  Reference  to  the  Commission,  to  be 
regretted  ; the  solution  which  would  probably 
be.  the  best  thus  shut  out;  the  various  re- 
ligious bodies  in  Ireland  placed  on -the  same 
level  by  the  legislation  of  1869-70 ; in  view  of 
this,  witness  is  strongly  opposed  to  public 
money  being  granted  for  denominational 
teaching  of  religion ; Queen’s-  College,  Bel- 
fast, undenominational  character  of;  if  it  is 
fully  equipped  and  strengthened  it  would  meet 
all  the  requirements -of  the  Methodists  in  Bel- 
fast; however  the  large  section  of  the  people 
who  hold  aloof  from  the  Queen’s  Colleges  ought 
to  -be  provided  for  evil  effected  by  the  various 
denominations  in  dividing  the  people  into 
. separate  camps  ; no  demand  -for  a University 
in  • Belfast ; four  Universities  too  much  for  the 
i country ; the  best  solution  under  the  circum- 
■ -stances  would  be  to  maintain  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity reconstructed,  having  affiliated  to  it 
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four  Colleges,  largely  autonomous,  one  of 
them  chiefly  for  Roman  Catholics,  all  perfectly 
equipped  and  up  to  date  ; the  indirect  endow- 
ment of  University  College,  Dublin,  would 
thus  be  abolished  ; the  Queen's  'College  sup- 
plies the  needs  of  Belfast ; it  should  not  have 
to  rely  on  private  donations  ; special  Chairs 
for  Commercial  Education,  Science  and  Tech- 
nology needed,  7725  (p.  104)  ; witness  desires 
to  emphasise  the  request  contained  in  the  me- 
morial of  the  Belfast  Natural  History  and  Phi- 
losophical Society,  7725  (p.  105) ; the  taking 
away  the  present  indirect  endowment  from 
University  College,  Dublin,  without  providing 
a direct  endowment,  impracticable ; differ- 
ence between  giving  public  grants  to  vari- 
ous denominations  for  secular,  and  giving 
grants  for  selininvs  teaching.  7726-27  (».  105)  ; 
the  proposed  College  for  Catholics  ought  to  be 
• well  manned  and  equipped,  7728-29  (p.  105). 

■ Sinclair,  Right  Hon.  Thomas,  p.c.,  d.l.,  d.litt., 

: • President  of  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. ( Index  to  his  Evidence.) 

Witness  represents  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce ; he  also  wishes  to  speak  in  his  indivi- 
dual capacity  ; desirability  of  University  sup- 
port and  recognition  being  given  to  Commercial 
study;  the  State  can  act  in  this  matter;  the 
increased  pressure  of  foreign  competition  has 
led  to  enquiries  as  to  possible  remedies ; the 
Recess  Commiitee’s  Report  afforded  much  in- 
formation on  this  subject ; support  afforded  to 
Technical  Instruction  in  Belfast,  7601  (p.  53) ; 
the  education  of  manufacturers  not  enough  ; 
merchants,  who  are  the  distributors,  require 
special  qualities ; these  qualities  can  be  ob- 
tained by  experience,  but  improved  methods  of 
education  and  training  would  be  of  immense 
assistance  ; action  of  Birmingham  University 
and  American  Universities  as  regards  Com- 
mercial courses,  7601  (p.  54) ; Wharton  School 
in  Philadelphia ; foundation  and  object  of ; 

. curriculum  of  studies  in ; certificates  granted 
by  ; Professors  in  ; nature  of  the  teaching  in  ; 
number  of  students  ; fees  charged  ; instance  of 
the  usefulness  of  the  training  imparted  to  the 
students  in ; School  of  Commerce,  Accounts, 
and  Finance  in  the  University  of  New  York ; 
origin  of  the  School ; primarily  intended  to 
meet  the.  educational  requirements  of  public 
accountants ; number  af  Professorships  in ; 
it  differs  from  the  Wharton  School  inasmuch 
as  its  entire  curriculum  is  intended  to  be  pro- 
fessional in  character,  and  not  to  be  a substitute 
for  the  course  of  literary  culture  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Science ; the  case  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a School  of  Commerce  admirably 
< put  in  a statement  of  general  principles  issued 
by  the -University  of  New  York,  quoted  by 
witness ; fees  charged  in  the  School ; the 
classes  meet  in  the  evening;  University  of 
• . Chicago  ; its  School  of  Commerce  and  Admini- 
stration ; letter  from  the  Registrar  of  the 
School  ; ns  regards  the  attendance  of  students, 
the  beginnings  of  such  Schools  have  been 
small ; accordingly  the  Belfast  Chamber  of 
Commerce  do  not  propose  the  establishment  of 
a Faculty  of  Commerce  on  the  elaborate  and 
expensive  scale  existing  in  the  United  States  ; 

■ ■ the  Queen’s  College  already  equipped  with 
many  -Chairs  and  Professorships  for  teaching 
• subjects  suitable  as  part  of  a Commercial 
course,  but  Assistants  to  the  present  Professors 
would  he  required  .for  certain  subjects, 
c.q.,  colloquial  teaching  of  continental  lan- 
guages; tho  only  new  Chair  required,  in  the 
first . instance,  would  be  a Professorship  of 
Commerce;  the  curriculum  proposed  by  the 
. Chamber  o-f  Commerce  is  intended  to  indicate 
- merely  the  general  line  of  study,  7601  (p.  54) ; 
the  opinion  of  the  Chamber,  however,  is  in  fa- 
.;  : vour  of— (1)  the  fia'st  year  being  framed  in  the 

. interests  of  general  culture  ; specialisation  not 
. ..  to  take. place  until  the  second  year;  (2)  at- 
tendance at  lectures  being  compulsory  for  a 
••  .,  ,•  Degree  advisability  of  having  in  each  year  a 
, . . summer  session  of  the  Commercial  course;. 
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length  of  the  curriculum,  three  years ; desira- 
bility of  youths  entering  business  at  an  early 
age.;  unsuitability  of  such  Universities  as  Ox- 
ford, Cambridge,  or  Dublin  for  training  youths 
.intended  for  business  careers ; classes  in  the 
community  from  which  students  of  Commerce 
will  be  drawn ; evening  classes  the  best  me- 
thod of  combining  higher  education  with  Com- 
mercial Education,  while  admitting  the  neces- 
sity of  early  entrance  into  office  life ; de- 
sirability of  apprenticeship  being  shortened 
in  cases  of  persons  who  have  gone  through 
the  special  Commercial  course ; the  re- 
flex influence  of  a University  Commercial 
School  on  Secondary  Schools  in  encourag- 
ing the  teaching  of  Modern  Languages  and 
Science,  would  be  most  beneficial ; views  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  to  the  necessity  of 
establishing  in  Belfast  some  institution  cor- 
responding to  the  College  of  Science  in  Dub- 
lin ; extent  to  which  Belfast  merchants  are 
likely  to  support  the  scheme  of  Commercial 
Education ; if  their  support  is  to  be  obtained 
it  is  right  that  some  final  settlement  of  the 
University  Question  should  be  arrived  at,  7601 
(p.  55). 

Witness  speaks  on  the  general  question  in 
his  private  capacity ; the  destruction  of 
the  Queen’s  University  and  the  substitution  of 
a mere  Examining  Board  (Royal  University)  in 
its  place  deplorable  ; evil  effects  of,  on  higher 
education  in  Ireland.  However  the  character 
and  value  of  the  Medical  Degrees  for  which 
Collegiate  training  is  required,  and  the  har- 
mony with  which  the  representatives  of  the 
different  Churches  on  its  Governing  Board  have 
acted  together,  afford  hope  that  the  institution 
may  be  made  the  starting  ground  of  a satis- 
factory reform ; the  religious  difficulty  the 
cause ' of  the  University  Question  ; both  the 
Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  and  the  British 
Government  to  blame  for  the  present  dis- 
abilities under  which  Roman  Catholics  are 
placed  with  respect  to  University  Edu- 
cation ; the  Queen's  College  scheme  considered 
in  this  respect ; the  claim  of  the  Roman. 
Catholic  Hierarchy  as  to  the  appointment  of 
Professors,  unreasonable ; the  Government 
should  retain  the  power  of  appointing  profes- 
sors; mistakes  made  by  the  Government  in 
not  considering  the  denominational  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  respective  populations ; also  in 
refusing  alternative  Chairs  in  Modern  History 
and  Mental  Science,  and  in  not  undertaking  to 
-establish  Halls  of  Residence  and  refusing  to  give 
remuneration  to  Deans  of  Residences ; position 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  as  regards 
the  condemnation  of  the  College,  7601  (p.  56) ; 
attitude  of  Roman  Catholic  authorities  in  Eng- 
land compared  with  that  of  tire  Roman  Catho- 
lic Hierarchy  in  Ireland,  7601  (p.  57)  ; Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  not  a Presbyterian  institu- 
tion ; conditions  under  which  the  State  can 
wisely  and  equitably  co-operate  with  religious 
bodies  in  the  matter  of  public  education ; 
Sir  Joshua  Fitch’s  views  _ on  this  mat- 
ter ; improbability  of  Parliament  consent- 
ting  to  legislate  in  favour,  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a University  for  Roman  Catholics  ; 
rlie  University  outlined  by.  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
O’Dwyer  is  such  as  tho  State  could  not  estab- 
lish ; reasons  stated,  7601  (p.  57) ; the  estab- 
lishment of  a University  for  non-Catholies  of 
Ulster  a necessary  corollary  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  University  for  Roman  Catholics ; 
serious  objections  to  tho  establishment  of  an 
Ulster  University  : objections  stated  ; the  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  denominational  higher 
education  based  on  the  assumption  that  all 
Primary  and  Secondary  Education  is  denomina- 
tional, a misleading  one  ; the  revival  of  the 
Queen's  University  and  the  continuation  of  the 
Royal  University  would  be  a solution  pleasing 
to  witness  if  it  were  feasible,  but  there  are 
■weighty  objections  to  this  course  ; nature  of 
these  objections,  7601  (p.  58) ; witness’s  sug- 
gestion would  be  the  reconstitution  of  the 
Royal  University  as  a true  University,  i.e.,  a 
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teaching  University ; its  examinations  con- 
ducted by  University  teachers,  assisted  by  Ex- 
tern Examiners : the  constituent  Colleges  to 
be  adequately  equipped  and  unsectarian  in 
character,  and  to  be  represented  on  the  Uni- 
versity Senate  and  Examining  Boards ; the 
Senate  to  be  academic  and  representative  in 
character,  including  a certain  number  of  mem- 
bers nominated  by  the  Crown ; University 
Fellowships  to  be  awarded  by  competition, 
and  to  be  held  on  the  condition  of  doing  re- 
search work  or  teaching  in  the  constituent  Col- 
leges ; the  constituent  Colleges  to  be  the  three 
Queen's  Colleges  and  a College  constituted  on 
similar  principles  erected  in  Dublin  or  its 
neighbourhood  ; equipment  of  the  Colleges ; 
the  Colleges  should  be  made,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, residential ; a section  of  the  residences 
might  be  set  apart  for  Roman  Catholics  under 
the  headship  of  a Dean  of  Residences  appointed 
by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  ; this  would  he 
an  arrangement  similar  to  that  existing  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  ; Deans  of  Residences 
ought  to  be  remunerated  by  the  State  ; the  in- 
troduction of  a representative  element  on  the 
Government  Board  should  be  dealt  with 
cautiously  ; a Consultative  Council  containing 
representatives  of  local  authorities  together 
with  representatives  of  the  College  Authorities 
would  suffice  for  the  present ; Board  of  Visi- 
' tors  to  be  attached  to  the  College,  containing 

representatives  of  the  different  Churches  ; no 
one  representative  should  have  any  powers  ex- 
ceeding his  colleagues,  7*601  (p.  59)  ; the  ap- 
pointment of  Professors  should  be  in  the  hands 
1 of  the  Crown,  7601  (p.  59),  7602-3  (p.  60)  ; the 

President  of  the  College,  together  with  the 
Deans  of  Residences,  should  he  consulted  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  candidates  for  Professorships; 
freedom  from  central  examinations,  arid  the 
conducting  of  the  examinations  by  the  teaching 
Professors,  assisted  by  Extern  Examiners,  de- 
sirable ; the  Dublin  College  should  he  called 
the  “ King's  College  ” ; Colleges  which  would 
be  of  a denominational  character  might  be  ad- 
1 mitted  as  “ recognised  ” Colleges,  7601  (p.  59) ; 

duly  incorporated  Women’s  Colleges  Should  also 
be  admitted  as  “recognised”  Colleges,  7601  (p. 
60) ; the  encouragement  of  Collegiate  training 
most  desirable,  and  the  Government  should 
afford  generous  aid  for  the  equipment  and  en- 
largement of  the  Colleges  ; such  a settlement 
would  be  the  onlv  one  which  would  ensure 
finality,  7601  (p.  60). 

Sinclair,  Thomas,  Esq.,  m.d.,  f.r.c.s.,  Professor  of 
Surgery,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  of 
Ireland.  ( Index  to  his  Evidence.) 

Witness  was  appointed  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
1886  and  elected  bv  convocation  a Member  of 
the  Senate  of  the  University  in  1889.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  7500-2  (p. 
42).  7515-16  (p.  44).  Witness  speaks  in  his 
individual  capacity,  and  not  as  a representa- 
tive, the  Corporate  Body  of  the  College  having 
decided  not  to  send  forward  delegates  ; inade- 
quate representation  on  the  University  Senate 
of  the  graduates ; six  representatives  out  of 
thirfcv-six ; the  Convocation  Senators  should 
be  doubled  in  number  ; desirability  of  Extern 
Examiners,  especially  in  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
In  the  case  of  the  Roval  University  this 
need  is  especially  evident  in  _ view  _ of 
the  management  of  the  University  being 
practically  a Dublin  monopoly.  The 
Senate  has  not  only  given  a great  preponder- 
ance of  Examiners  to  the  Dublin  Schools  on 
the  Medical  Degrees'Board.  but  has  also  ignored 
the  recommendation  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
General  Medical  Council  as  to  providing 
that  at  least  two  Examiners  should  he  pre- 
sent at  the  viva  voce,  examinations  ; complaint 
of  non-compliance  with  this  requirement  ap- 
pears in  the  recent  report  of  the  General 
Medical  Council ; undue  advantage  thus  given 
to  the  Dublin  Medical  Schools,  7503-5  (p.  42) ; 
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funds  for  providing  Extern  'Examiners ; 
£50,000  or  £60,000,  which  has  accumulated  in 
the  way  of  savings  by  the  University,  might  be 
advantageously  applied  to  this  purpose,  as 
well  as  to  developing  the  system  of  Student- 
ships and  Scholarships ; Provincial  Catholics 
not  connected  with  University  College,  Dublin, 
are,  under  the  present  arrangements,  ineligible 
for  Examiners'hips  ; this  state  of  affairs  unsatis- 
factory, 7505  (p.  42)  ; the  Standing  Committee 
of  the  Senate  ; undue  influence  of,  over  the 
Senate,  7505  (p.  42),  7506-13  (p.  43) ; the  num- 
ber of  members  is  sixteen,  of  which 
only  one  represents  Belfast,  7505  (pp. 
42  and  43)  ; the  entire  list  of  Fellows  and 
Examiners  put  forward  by  University  'College 
reappointed  by  the  Senate  for  many  years, 
although  this  meant  at  times  the  reap- 
pointment of  some  Examiners  whom  the 
Senate  had  to  admonish ; unfair  treat- 
ment of  the  Belfast  Medical  School  as  regards 
its  representation  on  the  Examining  Boards ; 
need  of  reconstruction  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University ; instead  of  filling  up  Crown  va- 
cancies by  noblemen  and  high  officials  who  do 
not  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Senate,  it  would 
be  wiser  to  appoint  some  Professors,  teachers 
and  Governors  of  Colleges,  who  would  make 
it  their  business  to  attend,  7505  (p.  43) ; the 
over-ruling  of  the  Senate  by  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee urged  as  a reason  for  the  non-attend- 
ance of  Senators  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Standing  Committee,  7506-13  (p.  43) ; modi- 
fications required  in  the  constitution  of  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast — (1)  a large  measure  of  auto- 
nomy and  less  interference  of  Dublin  Castle ; 
(2)  the  introduction  into  the  Governing  Body 
of  representative  citizens ; (3)  reform  in  the 
appointment  of  Professors ; (4)  increased 

funds  ; disastrous  effect  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity on  Belfast  Medical  School ; steady  falling 
off  in  the  numbers  of  students  ; exodus  of  Irish 
students  to  Edinburgh  and  other  Universities 
consequent  on  the  utter  instability  and  uncer- 
tainty of  the  present  Irish  educational  institu- 
tions, 7505  (p.  43) ; question  of  eligibility  of 
Examiners  for  seats  on  the  Senate,  7514  (p. 
43). 

Spanish  : 

Desirability  of  providing  for  the  teaching  of,  in 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast — Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton, 
7422  (p.  6). 

Steikberger,  Valentine,  Esq.,  m.a.,  f.r.tj.i.,  Profes- 
sor of  Modern  Languages,  Queen’s  College, 
Galway.  {Index,  to  his  Evidence.) 

Difference  between  higher  education  in  Ger- 
many and  in  this  country  ; the  system  in.  this 
country  far  more  rigid  and  inelastic  ; it  en- 
courages cramming  at  the  expense  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  intellect;  the  individuality 
of  the  Professor  is  lost ; the  examinations 
many  and  competitive,  and  mainly  a test  of 
memory  ; less  competitive  examinations  should 
be  required  in  any  reconstructed  system  of 
education ; advisability  of  conducting  exa- 
minations in  the  College,  7994  (p.  145),  7996 
(p.  147) ; this  system  compared  with  the 
system  of  education  in  a German  Gymnasium, 
7994  (p.  145) ; freedom  given  to  the  Professors 
in  Germany  ; examinations  employed  as  rarely 
as  possible ; ait  the  end  of  a collegi- 
ate course  of  nine  years  a final  exa- 
mination— the  Aibiturienten  Prufung — at  the 
a_ge  of  twenty ; nature  of  this  examina- 
tion ; object  of,  to  test  whether  a candidate 
is  ripe  to  proceed  to  the  University  to  com- 
mence his  professional  studies ; description  of 
the  Colleges  which  prepare  for  these  examina- 
tions ; religion  an  obligatory  subject  in  ; Pro- 
fessors are  University  men  with  qualifications 
and  ability  recognised  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment ; number  of  these  Colleges  ; in  compari- 
son, Ireland  would  have  eighty  of  them  ; the 
passing  of  the  first  examination  of,  required  by 
the  German  Government  for  admission  to 
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the  professions  or  Civil  Service ; no  Arts 
School  in  Ireland  can  flourish  until  the 
Government  require  an  Arts  Degree  as  a quali- 
fication for  a Professional  Degree  or  for  posts 
in  the  Civil  Service ; the  Queen’s  Colleges  at 
present  used  principally  as  Schools  for  pro- 
fessional studies ; if  the  Medical  School  in  the 
College  be  abolished  a High-Class  Training 
College  for  Teachers  of  Secondary  Schools  in 
Arts,  Science  and  Agriculture  should  be  estab- 
lished, 7994  (p.  146),  7995-96  (p.  147) ; import- 
ance of  the  provision  of  proper  teachers  for  Se- 
condary Schools  ; the  teachers  trained  in  the 
proposed  College,  should  *be  recognised  by  the 
Government  and  have  the  position  of  Civil  Ser- 
vants ; present  want  of  cohesion  between  the 
Secondary  and  University  System ; advisa- 
bility of  uniting  all  the  educational  Boards 
under  a Minister  of  Public  Instruction ; 
Modern  Languages ; value  of,  being  recog- 
nised ; a “ modern  ” curriculum  required 
instead  of  a commercial  curriculum,  for 
commercial,  scientific  and  industrial  careers  ; 
the  backward  state  of  the  knowledge  of 
Modern  Languages  in  ‘Ireland  due  to  the 
wrong  method  of  teaching  employed,  and  not 
• to  a national  want  of  aptitude  in  learning  such 

languages ; the  teaching  of  a language  should 
be  at  the  beginning  tested  orally,  not  by  a 
written  examination ; absolute  command  in 
writing  and  speaking  the  languages,  an'd  not 
a knowledge  of  Philology,  should  be  the  final 
test  of  a candidate  for  the  B.A.  Degree  in 
Modem  Languages,  79S4  (p.  146) ; the  test 
should  consist  in  oral  examination  and  essay 
writing;  efforts  of  witness  to  make  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Royal  University  a living  and 
practical  one ; up-hill  work  in  this  respect ; 
the  number  of  subjects  combined  in  the  Oliair 
of  Modem  Languages  too  great  to  be  done 
justice  to,  by  one  Professor  ; success,  neverthe- 
less, of  the  Modern  Literature  Department  in 
Galway  College;  eminent  men  who  were  for- 
mer students  of  this  department  in  the  Col- 
lege. 7994  (p.  147)  ; advisability  o.f  malting 
the  College  more  popular  and  useful  by  estab- 
lishing a modus  uiv&ndi  between  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy  and  the  College  Authorities,  7996- 
97  (p.  147). 


Stband  House  School,  Londonderry.— Miss  Beane, 
7616  (p.  65). 

Symington,  Johnson,  Esq.,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy and  Registrar.  Queen  s College,  Belfast. 
(Index  to  his  Evidence.) 

Witness  desires  to  give  evidence  regarding  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  Departments  of 
Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Pathology  and  also 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  Dr  Cunningham  the 
Professor  of  Natural  History  Until  1893 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  were  taught 
Professor,  anid  no  Department  of  Pathology 
existed.  A separate  Chau r of  Pliysmlogy 
founded  in  1893  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  It.  G. 
Dunville,  D.L. ; Lectureship  of  Pathol^ 
then  established  ; Government  grant  of  £4,500 
obtained  for  erection  of  a building  for  Physio- 
logy and  Pathology;  last  year  an  endowment 
for  the  establishment  of  a Gliair  of  Pathology 
was  given  by  Sir  James  Musgrave.  But  for 
the  aforementioned  private  donations  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  the  College  would 
have  suffered  severely ; and  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  prepared  students 
for  the  higher  examinations  of  the 
Royal  University.  Present  condition— the 
requirements  of  the  Anatomical  Department 
fairly  well  met  by  the  present  arrangements  ; 
the  Treasury  grant  for  the  new  bjuldmgs i for 
Physiology  and  Pathology  quite  inadequate  , 
the7  accommodation  provided  forthesedepart- 
ments  insufficient  and  inconvenient,  7489  (p. 
25)  ■ the  Department  of  Pathology  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Lorrain  Smith ; valuable  and  im- 
portant work  done  'by,  7489  (pp.  25,  26)  , re- 
search work  and  original  investigations  carried 
on  in  • no  provision  made  by  tlie  Government 
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for  Assistants  and  Demonstrators,  with  the  re- 
sult that  in  the  subjects  of  Anatomy,  Physiology 
and  Pathology  the  Professors  have  to  pay  for 
such  Assistants  out  their  own  pockets ; the 
provision  of  funds  for  the  maintenance  and 
working  of  the  various  departments  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  experienced  ; donation  of  Dr. 
Redfern.  Biological  Department. — The  equip- 
ment for  teaching  and  research  utterly  inade- 
quate for  modern  requirements  ; one  Professor 
obliged  to  teach  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy, 
Geology  and  Physical  Geography  ; no  Assis- 
tants or  Demonstrators  ; importance  of  a well- 
equipped  School  of  Biology  ; comparison  be- 
tween the  equipment  of  Queen’s  Colleges  and 
that  of  University  Colleges  in  England  and 
Scotland  as  regards  Biological  studies;  in  no 
other  University  or  University  College  is  one 
Professor  required  to  teach  all  the  above- 
mentioned  subjects ; provision  made  by  the 
Government  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Science,  Dublin,  for  the  teaching  of  these 
subjects ; separate  Chairs  for  Zoology,  Botany, 
Geology  ; each  Professor  has  an  Assistant ; 
large  museum  and  libraries  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Dublin  students ; the  grant  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  £8,006,  of  which, 
at ' least,  one-thiiJd  may  be  put  down  for 
Natural  Science  subjects ; the’  grant  to  the 
Dublin  Museum  for  Natural  Science,  £5,238 ; 
to  the  Bo’  anic  Gardens,  £3,842 ; to  the  Na- 
tional Library,  at  least,  £500 ; from  these 
figures  it  will  be  seen  that  fully  £12,000  a year 
is  given  by  the  Government  for  the  teaching  of 
Zoology,  Botany,  and  Geology  in  'Dublin,  7489 
(p  26) ; the  total  Government  crant  for  these 
subjects  in  Belfast,  £562 ; while  fully  recog- 
nising the  claims  of  the  Dublin  institutions, 
as  being  national  institutions,  to  tlie  present 
rate  of  endowment,  it  is  obvious  that  the  sum 
granted  to  Queen’s  College,  Belfast-,  is  utterly 
inadequate.  Royal  University  regulations  ; 
the  ref n sal  of  the  Royal  University  to  recog- 
nise the  examinations  of  any  other  University 
as  a preliminary  to  the  study  of  Medicine,  a 
cause  of  the  decline  in  tlie  number  of  Medical 
students  entering  for  the  Royal  University 
Degrees,  especially  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 
Witness  is  of  opinion  that  the  present  stan- 
dard of  Medical  Examinations  in  the  Royal 
University  is  a good  one,  and  ought  not  to  be 
altered.  Tlie  non-representation  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  Colleges  on  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity Senate. ; the  divorce  between  the  teaching 
bodies  and  the  Universities  has  tended  to  make 
■the  Royal  University  unpopular,  anil  has 
caused  many  Irish  students  to  resort  to  the 
Scotch  and  other  Universities;  unwisdom  of 
disqualifying  Fellows  and  Examiners  in  the 
University,  who  form  the  majority  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  Colleges,  from  being  members 
of  the  Senate.  The  opinion  that  Ireland  has 
already  enough  of  University  Education  is 
based  on  a misconception  of  what  University 
Education  is.  The  Royal  University  can  draw 
up  elaborate  schemes  of  examinations,  but 
facilities  for  University  Educatoon  are  not 
thereby  provided.  The  necessity  of  tamg 
in  mind  the  close  association  which  should 
exist  betwen  teaching  and  examining.  The 
reformation  of  the  Royal  University  m the  man- 
ner suggested  by  the  President  of  the  College 
the  only  practical  solution  of  the  University 
Question,  7489  (p.  27). 


ihleton,  Francis  A.,  Esq.,  sc  d.,  ll.d.,  Senior  FeUow 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  ( Index  to  his  E vi- 
dence.) 

Witness  was  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Dublin,  and  is  a Commis- 
sioner of  Intermediate  Education,  9904-6  (p. 
383).  I.  The  rclinious  question.  Nature  of  the 
religious  difficulty  as  regards  education  in 
Ireland ; real  grievance  of  devout  Catholics 
under  the  present  system  ; objections  of  Catho- 
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lip.?  to.  Trinity  College;,  the  “atmosphere”  of 
: , Trinity.  College,  9907  (p.,  383),  9908-32  (p.  386). 

Question  of  the  duty  of  the  State  to.  remedy 
: the  -grievance, ; manner  of  doing  this :— the 
..-establishment,  of  a University  which  would  be 
completely  under  the.  control  of  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy  ; i character-  o-f  the  governing  body 
and  teaching  staff  of.  such  an  institution;  the 
-.  absence  or  presence  of  religious  tests  not  a 
matter  qf  importance  ; necessity  of  having  ano- 
. ther. University  which  would  be  free  from  the 
....  control  of  any  Church ; classes  of  the  cooi- 
. • muniry  which  would  attend  this  University ; 
i advisability  of  having  Schools  of  Divinity  in 
connection  with  it ; nothing  except  the  co- 
operation of  the  various  religious  denomina- 
tions needed  to  make  Trinity  College  a Uni- 
versity of  the  latter  kind,  9307  (p.  333). . Re-so- 
. . lutions  of  .the  Junior  Fellows  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, passed  in  'March,  190-1,  in  this  con- 
nection ; also  telegram  sent  to  Sir  Edward 
Carson  on  March  25th,  1901 ; other  sug- 
gested solutions  of  the  religions  difficult}- — 
(1)  the  establishment  of  a Catholic  College  or 
Colleges  in  the  University  of  Dublin ; objec- 
tions to  this  solution  ; if  the  Colleges  are  auto- 
nomous the  unity  of  the  University  will  be  a 
sham,  and  Trinity  College  will  be  deprived  of 
her  just  rights,  9907  (p.  384) ; if  the  Univer- 
sity has  control  over  the  Colleges  friction  and 
want  of  harmony,  and  a system  of  balancing 
creeds  on  the  Senate  would  ensue,  and  a state 
of  conditions  as  regards  the  curriculum  un- 
satisfactory to  both  parties,  would  be  created, 
9907  (pp.  384,  385)  ; (2)  the  endowment  of  a 
Catholic  College  in  connection  with  the  Royal 
University ; objection  to  this  solution  ; the 
Catholic  College,  if  satisfactorily  endowed, 
would  dominate  the  University;  (3)  the  estab- 
lishment of  three  Universities,  one  Catholic, 
one  Protestant  Episcopalian,  one  Presby- 
terian ; objections  to  this  solution— (1)  Trinity 
College  would  be  made  sectarian  ; (2)  a sectarian 
University  for  Presbyterians  would  be  estab- 
lished ; the  Presbyterian  needs  would  be  satis- 
*'  ned  by  a Presbyterian  Divinity  School  and 
Chapel  in  Trinity  College ; resolutions  of  the 
Junior  Eellows  as  regards  providing  for  the 
religious  needs  of  Presbyterians  and  • Metho- 
dists. II.  The  Social  Question.  Collegiate 
residence  necessary  for  the  best  kind  of  Uni- 
versity life ; question  of  providing  for,  in  the 
case  of  students,  from  the  less  wealthy  classes  ; 
desirability  of  providing  for  Collegiate  resi- 
dence,  not  by  setting  up  a number  of  inferior 
1 Colleges,  but  by  endowing  a number  of  Exhibi- 
tions or  Scholarships  in  the  two  Universities  ad- 
vocated by  witness.  III.  Question  ns  to  the  best 
, Method  of  promoting  higher  Technical  Instruc- 
i Rom— Desirability  of  an  arrangement  by  which 

in  Colleges  of  technical  instruction  established 
by  the  State,  special  advantages,  such  as  dimi- 
nutron  of  fees  and  arrangements  of  courses 
r should  be  granted  to  University  students ; on 
tlie  other  hand  students  working  in  the  Tech- 
mcal  Schoois  might  be  allowed  to  select  in 
the  University,  subjects  for  their  Arts  course 
connected  with  their  technical  training ; mis- 
leading statements  made  by  previous  witnesses 
■ m reference  to  Trinit,  College_(l>  Trinitj 
College  inaccurately  described  as  a clerical  Ool- 
iege  ; (2)  the  influence  of  the  Divinity  School 
exaggerated  ; (3)  a sectarian  character  ascribed 
^the^onstibuHon  ^ th®  College,  9907  (p 
o85)  ; (4)  alleged  danger  to  faith  incurred  by 
Catholics  m attending  the  College;  (5)  inac- 
curate statements  as  .to  proportion  of  non- 
resident to  resident  students;  (6)  inaccurate 
statements  as  to  proportion  of  Catholic  stu- 
dents attending  Trinity  College,  9907  (p.  386). 

Teachers  : 

Desirability  of  making  provision  for  the  training 
°f,  m Queens  College,  Belfast;  establishment 
of  a Chair  of  Pedagogy  .in  this  connection— 

College,  Cork— Mr.  Harrington.  824.4  (p.  180); 

. ^'ffl(p.i5,'83a4(p-I89>  ■■*<**&- 


Teachers— continued. 

The  training  of  Science  teachers  should  be  carried 
on  in  Belfast  Queen’s  College,  , and  not  confined 
solely  to  .tlie  College  of  Science,  Dublin— Dr 
Letts,  7341  (p.  14). 

Suitability  of  Women’s  Colleges  for  tlie  train- 
ing of  women  intending  to  adopt  tlie  profession 
of  teachers — Mrs. . Byers,  7609  (pp.  63  and  64). 
Registration  of  Secondary  teachers— Per.  An- 
drew Murphy,  9159  (p.  308). 

Proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a Training  Col- 
lege for,  in  connection  with  Queen’s  College. 
Galway— Professor  Steivbcrger,  7994  (p  146)’ 
7995-96  (p.  147).  U ,r 

Necessity,  of. providing  means  of  University  Edu- 
cation for— Mr.  Harrington,  .8244  (p.  179)  • 
Sight  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett,  8698  (p.  236) 
Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  8940-49  (p.  269)- 
Ituv.  Andrew  Murphy,  9159  (p.  306).  ’ 

Dearth  of  Science  teachers— lie r.  Brother  Burke , 
8334  (pp.  187,  189);  Itvv.  Andrew  Murphy,. 
9159  (p.  309).  y 

Desirability  of  requiring  Science  teachers  to. 
take  out  a course  in  Economics  and  Mental 
Philosophy— Professor  Barrett,  8663  (p.  228). 
Classes  for  Science  teachers  in  connection  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical' 
Instruction — Bight  Hon.  Horace.  Plunkett 
8598  (p.  236).  In  the  College  of  Science-^ 
Professor  Cole,  9498  (p.  341). 

Large  proportion  of  teachers  in  Roman  Catholic- 
schools  who  are  members  of  religious  Orders ; 
effect  of  this  in  closing  educational  careers  to. 
laymen — ltev.  Dr.  Hogan,  8571  (p.  221),  8629- 
noAn224)  ’ Venj  1{cv-  Dr-  O’Dea,  9066  (pp. 
283,  287,  294,  295,  296,  297,  298),  9081-82  (p. 
302)  0m-33  (p.  305) ; Bight  Hon.  Lord  Jus- 
tice FitzGibbon,  8825  (p.  256),  8831  (p  259) 
8942-45,  8973-80  (p.  271);  ltev.  Andrew 
Murphy,  9159  (pp.  306,  307);  Bev.  Dr. 
Delany,  9726-34  (p.  361). 

Technical  Education: 

Ne0cf“if7  f°r>  in .Ireland— Professor  Barrett, 
(P-  225) » Sight  Bev.  Dr.  Archdall,  9029 

(p.  280). 

The  importance,  for  the  industrial  welfare  of  a 
country,  of  scientific  .training  of  « University 
type  as  compared  with  Technical  Education— 
Dr^Letts,  7341  (p.  13) ; Dr.  Scnier,  7945  (p. 

Difference  between  tlie  technical,  work  of  a Tech- 
£1Car,  In™tute  and  that  of  a University— Mr.  " 
Forth,  7775-76  (p.  115).  Desirability  of  fos- 
tenng  higher  Technical  Education— Professor 

sstp  yr <p- i44):  Fr°,mm  ' 

Early  age  at  which  boys  are  required  to  enter 
business  a difficulty  in  tlie  way  of  their  educa- 
tion—Sir  James  Haslett,  7582  (p.  50). 

T of  a University  College  for 

Catholics  in  Belfast  with  reference  to  its  bear- 
ds®011-Mr  Campbell,  7025  (p.  76);  Very  Bev, 
H.  Laverty,  7698  (p.  98).  J 

N “ntin,uatio>i  schools  in  connec- 

for-^r  hr5  ?raI  ?chools  as  a foundation 
fur  bir  James  Henderson,  7650,  7690-94  (p. 

LS£  of  Prosfnt  system  of  elementary 

fiTSa For,K  7767  <p 

Deca1tfonIftor  th  ,P,r°Viding<h?gher  Technical  Edu- 
the  «tahr  leade?s  of  industries  previous  to' 
for  Si  Shment  -of  evfni,,g  Technical  Schools 
8663 1 (p. ^ 225)earnm8  C aSS~Pr°/eSS0r  Barrett> 

^dination  of  Technical  and  University  Fduca- 

Desirability  • of  co-ordinating  the  whole  educa- 
: Ternary  Secondary,  and  Uni- 
versifcy-— 2fei’.  Dr.  Hamilton,  7422  (p  6)  • Sir 
M,’7719 

• 235)  - Son'  Horace  Plunkett,  8698  (p. 

Dfo°Ut!Sr  i±r°hhracot  “-ordination,  owing 
• .°f  c*™™1  subjects — Dr. 

7650  ’ (n  Q1 1 P 7fV7n  o-2  ^/r  B amcs  Henderson , 
7719  S'  iS.76^9'83.^,  Mr- 
/iy  CP-  102) . Mr.  Forth,  7775  (p.  115)  ■ 
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Technical  Education — continued. 


Bight  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett,  8698  (p.  235) ; 
Dr.  Johnson,  9476-78  (p.  340). 

Necessity  of  taking  into  account  administrative 
and  other  considerations  outside  purely  edu- 
cational issues  in  drawing  up  a system  of  ; 
advisability  for  these  reasons  of  leaving  the 
question  of  co-ordination  in  the  hands  of  the 
various  bodies  interested — Right  Hon.  Horace 
Plunkett,  8698  (p.  235). 

The  question  of  affording  students  of  Technical 
Colleges  facilities  for  obtaining  University  de- 
grees— Dr.  Letts,  7341  (p.  14) ; Sir  James 
Haslett,  7582  (pp.  50  and  51);  Sir  James 
Henderson,  7649  (pp.  90,  91);  Dr.  Traill, 
8449  (p.  206) ; Professor  Cole,  9498  (p.  342) ; 
Dr.  Tarlcton,  9907  (p.  385). 

The  question  of  the  University  making  use  of  the 
appliances  of  Technical  Colleges,  and  so  avoid- 
ing duplication  of  expensive  apparatus — Pro- 
fessor Cole,  9498  (p.  342) ; Dr.  Tarlcton,  9907 
(p.  385). 

Delation  of  Technical  Colleges  to  Universities — 
Dr.  Lecbody,  7794  (p.  122);  Dr.  Pyc,  8003 
(p.  154)  ; Professor  Jack,  8189  (p.  168)  ; Pro- 
fessor Barrett,  8663  (p.  228)  ; Dr.  Coffey,  9354 
(p.  325);  Dr.  Johnson,  9474-90  (p.  339). 

Such  institutions  as  the  Technical  High  Schools 
of  Germany,  if  established  in  this  country, 
ought  to  be  affiliated  to  Universities  or  Uni- 
versity Colleges — Dr.  Scnicr,  7945  (p.  138). 

Desirability  of  affording  technical  students  a 
course  of  wider  educational  training  than  is 
to  be  obtained  from  the  specialised  curriculum 
— Professor  Barrett,  8663  (p.  228) ; Professor 
Lyon,  9502  (p.  342). 


Technical  Education  in  Foreign  Countries — 

Meaning  of  Technical  Education  as  understood 
in  the  High  Technical  Schools  of  Germany  ; 
tho  education  given  in  these  Colleges  (c.g.,  in 
Charlottenburg,  which  is  empowered  to  grant 
the  degree  of  D.Engin.),  is  of  a University 
type,  and  the  Colleges  will  probably  be  incor- 
porated with  the  Universities — Dr.  Senior, 
7945  (pp.  136,  137,  138). 

German  supremacy  in  chemical  industries  due 
to  (1)  the  magnificent  educational  opportuni- 
ties provided  by  the  Government,  (2)  the  ap- 
preciation by  manufacturers  of  the  utility  of 
employing  scientific  advisers — Dr.  Letts,  7341 
(p.  13). 

German  industrial  success  due  to  the  scientific 
work  of  its  Universities,  and  not  to  its  Tech- 
nical Schools,  which  latter  are  an  outcome  of, 
and  not  the  cause  of,  the  rise  of  industries ; 
instances  illustrating  this — Dr.  Scnier,  7945 
(p.  136). 

Danger  of  adopting  without  discrimination  the 
German  system  of  Technical  Schools — Dr. 
Senior,  7945  (p.  136). 

Low  standard  of  education  in  the  British  Tech- 
nical Institutes  as  compared  with  the  German 
Technical  High  Schools — Dr.  Senier,  7945  (p. 
138). 

Tierney,  Rev.  T.  H.,  c.c.,  St.  Joseph’s,  Mayfield, 
Cork.  ( Index  to  his  Evidence.) 

Witness  represents  the  Ursuline  Community  at 
Blackrock  and  St.  Angela’s,  Cork.  University 
Education  of  women  in  the  South  of  Ireland 
practically  introduced  by  the  Ursuline  Nuns 
by  the  opening  of  University  classes  in  1890  ; 
work  done  in  promoting  University  Education 
since  that  time  by  the  Ursuline  Community ; 
number  of  students  who  have  obtained  Degrees 
and  distinctions  in  the  Royal  University  ; this 
work  (done  without  any  assistance  in  the  shape 
of  State  endowment;  comparison  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Ursuline  Community  with  that 
I done  by  the  State-endowed  Queen’s  Colleges  ; 

proposal  put  forward  by  the  Ursuline  Nuns  for 
the  further  promotion  of  education  in  South  of 
! , Ireland— the  establishment  of  a fully-affiliated 

i College  for  girls  in  Cork,  either  affiliated  to 

p an  independent  University  in  Cork  (which 

would  he  preferable),  or  affiliated  to  a wilder 
, University;  the  Women’s  College  should  be 

p ‘ as  independent  as  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  was 


Tierney,  Rev.  T.  H.,  c.c. — continued. 

in  connection  with  the  Queen’s  University, 
8295  (p.  183),  8296-312  (p.  183)  ; College  to  be 
residential,  8321  (p.  184) ; examinations  to  be 
conducted  in  the  College,  and  to  be  different 
from  those  set  for  men  students,  but  of  equal 
standard  of  difficulty  ; control  of  the  Univer- 
sity Senate  over  the  College  as  regards  keeping 
up  the  standard,  8295  (pp.  182,  183),  8299-307, 
8315-20  (p.  184)  ; separate  class-rooms  and  se- 
parate teaching  necessary  ; views  of  the  Bishop 
of  Cork  on  this  point ; common  Professors  and 
common  lecture-rooms  with  obvious  limita- 
tions, might  he  used  in  the  Medical  Faculty, 
8295  (p.  182),  8312-15  (p.  183),  832(3-31  (p. 
184) ; present  want  of  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation of  women ; mistake  in  considering  that 
the  education  of  women  should  be  identical  in 
every  respect  with  that  of  men  ; desiiability 
of  making  separate  provision  for  women  in 
view  of  the  difference  in  the  ideal  of  men’s  and 
that  of  women's  education,  8295  (p.  132),  8299 
(p.  183)  8306  (p.  183),  8315-20,  8331  (p.  184) ; 
scheme  of  three  separate  Colleges  for  women 
in  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork ; desirability  of  de- 
centralising University  Education,  8295  (p. 
182),  8308  (p.  183) ; number  of  students  who 
would  attend  at  Cork  Women’s  College,  about 
200 ; the  vast  bulk  of  women  students  would 
become  teachers  ; demand  for  properly-trained 
teachers,  8295  (p.  183) ; question  of  tutorial 
work  by  the  Nuns  anld  attendance  at  common 
University  lectures  in  a general  College, 
8309-11  (p.  183)  ; question  of  endowment  of 
the  Colleges,  8322-23,  8327  (p.  184) ; question 
of  providing  for  students  who  do  not  attend 
Collegiate  lectures,  8323-26  (p.  184). 


Townsend,  Edward,  Esq.,  m.a.,  d.sc.,  Registrar  and 
Professor  of  Engineering,  Queer’s  College, 
Galway.  ( Index  to  his  Evidence.) 

Unusually  high  standard  of  marking  adopted  by 
the  Royal  University  in  the  examinations ; 
discouraging  effect  of,  on  the  Engineering 
students ; 50  per  cent,  required  in  every  sub- 
ject for  a Pass  in  Engineering  ; this  standard 
much  higher  than  that  required  by  any  other 
College  or  University  in  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
number  of  examinations  that  have  to  he 
passed ; students  generally  examined  by  men 
whom  they  have  never  seen  before  ; the  failures 
amount  generally  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  candidates,  7885  (p.  132),  7926- 
27  (p.  135) ; the  matter  brought  before  the 
Standing  Committee;  the  standard  going  to 
be  altered  to  35  per  cent ; the  high  standard 
a cause  of  the  paucity  of  the  number  of  En- 
gineering students  in  the  Royal  University ; 
the  holding  of  the  examinations  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  College,  work,  another 
disadvantage  ; further,  the  course  of  studies,  is 
continually  being  added  to;  the  Engineering 
students  have  too  many  examinations  to  pass  ; 
the  fact  that  there  is  only  one  examination  in 
each  year  is  another  hardship  ; the  First  Arts. 
Examination  might  be  dispensed  with ; the 
small  amount  of  Latin  and  Greek  required  for 
this  examination,  of  no  use  to  the  student  in 
after  life,  7885  (p.  133),  7905-25  (p.  134) ; the 
small  number  of  exhibitions  and  the  strictness 
with  which  the  University  Authorities  act  as. 
regards  awarding  them,  a great  discouragement 
to  students  ; very  few  of  the  First-Class  Ex- 
hibitions awarded  at  all ; the  duty  of  adjudica- 
tion on  the  marks  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Examiners,  and  not  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  ; nature  of  the  control  exerted 
by  the  Standing  Committee  over  the  Examin- 
ers ; action  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  University 
as  Chairmen  of  the  'Boards  of  Examiners,  7885 
(p.  133),  7926-44  (pp.  135,  136)  ; list  of  En- 
gineering studenis  in  Queen’s  College,  Galway, 
and  of  the  distinctions  gained  by  them  ; im- 
portant appointments  obtained  by  students  of 
the  College  ; County  Surveyorships  ; Assistant 

' Surveyorships;  other  occupations  which  the 
students  follow  in  after  life,  7885  (p.  133), 
7887-94  (p-  134)  ; system  of  instruction  adopted 
in  the  Engineering  School  of  the  College,  7885 
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(p.  133).  A great  portion  of  the  instruction 
giren  would  be  useful  to  men  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural practice  ; appointment  of  a Professor 
of  Agriculture  would  be  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  present  teaching  as  regards  purely 
agricultural  matters ; the  Professors  who  are 
engaged  in  teaching  of  professional  subjects 
have  a reasonable  claim  to  receive  pensions  on 
retirement,  as  is  the  case  at  present  with  the 
Arts  Professors,  7885  (p.  134) ; number  of  stu- 
dents of  Engineering  at  present  in  the  College, 
7886  (p.  1341 : religious  denominations  of  the 
students,  7894-97  (p.  134) ; non-existence  of 
prejudice  against  men  trained  in  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Galway,  on  the  part  of  the  new  local  au- 
thorities in  making  county  appointments,  7898- 
901  (p.  134) ; attendance  of  Engineering  stu- 
dents at  Arts  classes  ; proportion  of  the  students 
who  go  through  the  whole  curriculum  for  the 
diploma  or  degree,  7903-4  (p.  134)  ; projected 
introduction  of  Electrical  Engineering  into  the 
course  of  the  Royal  University;  effect  of,  on 
the  Engineering  School  of  Queen’s  College, 
Galway,  7916-20  (p.  135). 

Traill,  Anthony,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  m.d.,  Senior  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  ( Index  to  his  Evi- 

dence.) 

Witness  appears  before  the  Commission  in  two 
separate  capacities — I.  As  an  Irishman  and  a 
landowner  in  Antrim  ; II.  as  a Senior  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  a member  of 
the  Governing  Board.  Witness  is  a Commis- 
sioner of  Intermediate  and  of  Primary  Educa- 
tion, and  was  a member  of  the  “ Educational 
Endowments  (Ireland)  Commission”  ; his  ex- 
perience of  education ; University  Degrees 
held  by  him,  8445  (p.  200),  8450-57  (p.  207). 
I.  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  and  Jesuits,  as 
such,  have  no  claim  to  control  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  their  countrymen  in  secular  matters, 
8445  (p.  200),  8459-68  (p.  207);  necessity  of 
having  lay  supremacy  in  any  institution  pro- 
vided for  lay  learning ; the  control  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  over  Primary  Edu- 
cation, Intermediate  Education,  and  the  Royal 
University  (in  so  far  as  they  have  made  use 
of  it)  has  conduced  neither  to  the  loyalty  or 
good  citizenship  of  the  three  generations  of 
Irishmen  who  have  been  under  tlieir  educa- 
tional guidance,  8445  (p.  &>1),  8563-66  (p. 
210) ; instances ; Jesuits  driven  out  by  other 
countries  of  Europe  in.  self-protection ; the 
demand  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  [Bishops 
of  Ireland  and  the  Jesuits  in  the  matter  of 
University  Education  would  not  be  conceded 
by  any  State  in  Europe,  8445  (p.  201),  0495-505 
(p.  208) ; their  claims  enforced  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  laity  from  any  institution  they 
choose  to  denounce ; instances  of  this  in  Gal- 
way in  connection  with  the  grant,  by  the 
National  Education  Board,  of  rooms  in  the 
Model  School,  to  the  local  Technical  Institute  ; 
also  in  connection  with  the  recent  Parliament- 
ary Election  in  Galway,  8445  (p.  291) ; further 
instance  as  regards  the  Model  School  at 
Sligo,  8446-47  (p.  291) ; the  powers  of  the 
Bishops  admitted  by  O’Oonor  Don  and  Colonel 
Ross-of-Bladensburg  to  be  supreme  as  regards 
the  dismissal  of  Professors  and  as  regards 
their  predominance  on  the  Board  of  Visitors 
of  the  University;  as  “faith  and  morals”  ex- 
tend to  almost  all  secular  subjects  in  the 
view  of  the  Bishops,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
application  of  their  control,  8447  (p.  291), 
8459-71  (p.  207) ; until  the  laity  are  able  to 
work  a University  on-  a competitive  basis  with 
secular  subjects  free  from  all  ecclesiastical  con- 
trol, they  have  no  title  to  ask  for  a Roman 
■Catholic  University  or  College ; the  principle 
-of  clerical  guidance  in-  University  matters 
abolished  in  every  State  in.  Europe-;  Trinity 
College  an  example  of  this.  Before  any  new 
. endowments  can  be  asked  fbr,  the  Bishops 

; should  be  required  to  withdraw  their  denuncia- 

tion-of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  on  reasonable  con- 
cessions being  made,-  8447  (p.  201) Dr.  De- 
lany’s  views  as  tb  the  undenominational  char- 
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acter  of  .the  education  given  in  University  Col- 
lege, contrasted  with  Archbishop  .Walsh’s 
dictum  as  to  the  evils  of  mixed  education,  Dr. 
O’Dwyer's  statement  as  to  mixed  education 
having  never  been  accepted,  and  Dr.  Clancy's 
claim  for  denominational  education  in  con- 
nection with  Glasnevin  School  and'  Munster 
Dairy  School,  8447  (pp.  201,  202).  The  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy  should,  moreover,,  be  re- 
quired to  utilise  the  endowments  of  Maynooth 
for  the  laity  as'  well  as  for  the  clergy  before 
further  funds  are  supplied  by  the  State ; the 
Maynooth  Act  intended  to  provide  for  the  laity 
as  well  as  the  clergy ; negleet  of  all  proper 
secular  education  in  the  College ; evidence  of 
Bishop  O’Dwyer  as  to  this  ; this  state  of  af- 
fairs due  to  the.  mismanagement  of  the 
Bishops,  who  now  claim  control  over  the  edu- 
cation of  their  laity  in  secular  matters  ; the 
claim  of  Bishop  Clancy  for  additional  endow- 
ments of  Maynooth  an  audacious  one  in  the 
circumstances ; extract  from  the  New  Ireland 
lleview  as  to  • the  deficient  and  impracticable 
education  afforded  to  girls  in  Convent  Schools ; 
necessity  of  keeping  education  in  lay  hands  if 
further  Slate  endowments  are  not  to  drift  into 
the  channels  indicated: — the  money  obtained 
under  certain  conditions ; these  conditions 
broken  and  the  money  allocated  elsewhere  ; in- 
stance of  this,  the  allocation  of  Fellowships  in 
the  Royal  University  to  University  College, 
Dublin  ; scheme  of  government  of  “The  Oatlio- 
lio  University  School  of  Medicine”  illustrates 
the  demands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy 
in  what  is  a purely  secular  matter  ; under  this 
scheme  the  Medical  staff  are  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  ; case 
in  which  a collision  between  the  teachers  and 
the  Governors  might  -occur,  8447  (p.  202) ; this 
case  (the  Csesarian  operation,  a matter  regard- 
ing which  the  Canon  Law  is  opposed  to  the  Eng- 
lish Law)  illustrates  the  fallacy  o.f  the  legal 
example  put  forward  by  Chief  Baron  Palles  to 
show  that  lay  visitors  should  accept  the  de- 
cision of  the  Bishops  as  experts  in  what 
they  may  consider  to  be  a question  of 
“faith  and  morals,”  £477  (pp.  201,  202); 
real  idea  of  a Roman  Catholic  Univer- 
sity as  set  forth  by  Bishop  O’Dwyer ; any 
Roman  Catholic  University,  if  once  chartered 
and  endow.ld,  is  sura  to  become  what  Bishop 
O'Dwyer  has  described,  8447  (p.  203).  II. 
Evidence  of  witness  as  a Fellow  of  Trinity 
■ College.  In  case  the  Commission  decide  on 
establishing  a Roman  Catholic  University,  it 
will  be  necessary — (1)  to  ascertain  what  pro- 
vision exists  for  the  education  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  Trinity  College,  or  what  provision 
that  College  is  willing  to  make  ; (2)  to  see  that 
no  recommendation  should  have  the  effect  of 
depriving  Trinity  College  of  pupils,  either 
‘ Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics,  or  of  af- 
fecting in  any  way  t-he  financial  position  of  the 
College  ; liberality  of  Trinity  College  in  throw- 
ing open  every  secular  honour  and  position  to 
Roman  Catholics ; the  Board  have  continu- 
ally stated  their  willingness  to  place  all  de- 
nominations on  an  equality,  but  have  con- 
sidered it  outside  their  Sphere  to  make  ad- 
; vances  to  any  outside  body  ; instances ; resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College 
in  1874 ; resolutions  of  the  Junior  Fellows 
and  reply  o'f  the  Board  in  190 i ; claims  of 
! Roman  Catholics  for  alternative  Professorships 
anld  Halls  of  Residence,  discussed  in  this 
connection,  8448  (p.  203),  8471-94a  (pp. 
207,  208),  8548-62  (p.  210)  ; these  resolu- 
tions kept  from  the  judgment  of  the  majority 
of  Roman  Catholics,  8448  (p.  204) ; Dublin 
not  large  enough  to  support  two  teaching 
Universities  or-  two  Colleges  on  the  lines  _ of 
Trinity  College ; no  city  in  the  world  contains 
two  teaching  Universities ; unfair  competition 
of.  such  a College  with  Trinity  College  unless 
Trinity  College  be  given  a further  endowment 
of  £100,000  and  £6,000  per  -annum  to  enable 
it  to  reduce  its  fees,  8448  (p.  205),  8506-23  (pp. 
t . 208,  209)  ; views  of  witness  as  to. a solution  of. 
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the  Roman  Catholic  difficulty : — the  foundation 
•of  the  proposed  University  or  College  at  May- 
no  oth  ; the  co-education  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic laity  and  clergy  now  favoured  although 
formerly  'deprecated  ; Tests  Act  might  apply 
to  such  a College  ; the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops 
should  first  be  required  to  apply  their  newly- 
found  principles  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges  ; the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  University-going 
students  not  large  enough  to  support  a new 
College  on  the  scale  suggested  to  the  Com- 
mission ; .University  Education  not  required 
for  those  intended  for  Commerce  except  such 
as  are  to  be  captains  of  Industry ; quotation 
from  Bishop  Clancy’s  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
further  endowment  of  Maynooth ; this  should 
be  done  only  if  the  laity  are  to  be  educated 
there ; the  proposal  to  introduce  a Roman 
Catholic  College  into  the  University  of  Dublin 
objectionable';  Trinity  Cbllqge  is  identical 
with  Dublin  University ; judgment  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland  regarding  this 
matter  ; witness  desires  to  point  out  in  connec- 
tion with  the  evidence  of  Chief  Baron  Palles 
that  the  Catholic  Relief 'Act  of  1793  was  passed 
at  a time  when  Trinity  College  was  a closed 
College,  and  its  provision  for  .the  foundation  of 
an  open  College  in  Dublin  University  in  addi- 
tion to  Trinity  College  cannot  apply  in  present 
circumstances  when  Trinity  College  has  be- 
come an  open  College,  8448  (p.  205) ; the  Col- 
lege in  Stephen’s  Green  might  be  used  as  a 
Hall  of  Residence  for' Roman  Catholic  stu- 
dents attending  Trinity  College  ; the  founda- 
tion of  two  Colleges  in  Dublin  University 
would  not  bring  about  common  feeling  between 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  students,  bub 
two  hostile  camps  would  be  formed  ; difference 
in  the  curriculum  an’d  mode  of  appointment  of 
Fellows ; Dr.  Mahaffy’s  scheme  of  inclusion  of 
a College  in  Dublin  University  with  a Board 
of  Curators  to  supervise  the  teaching,  not 
agreeable  to  the  Governing  Boarkl  of  Trinity 
College,  8443-49  (p.  286) ; the  system  of  giving 
Degrees  by  examination  alone,  prevailing  in 
Trinity  College,  different  from  that  prevailing 
in.  the  Royal  University  ; desirability  of  main- 
taining the  Trinity  College  system  ; Dr.  De- 
lanos evidence  as  to  the  advisability  of  re- 
• ■'  stricting  this  regulation  ; his  remarks  as  to  the 
danger  of  making  the  examinations  easy,  inap- 
plicable, as  such  a course  would,  in  the  first 
place,  affect  in  no  way  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  Examiners,  and,  secondly,  would  be 
impracticable  ; utility  of  the  system  as  regards 
meeting  the  requirements  of  women,  8449  (p. 
206),  8538-47  (pp.  209,  210) ; number  of  Eng- 
lish students  who  have  entered  Trinity  Col- 
lege ; number  of  Roman  Catholic,  Presby- 
terian and  Methodist  students  who  have  enter- 
ed Trinity  College  from  1860  to  1901,  8449  (p. 
206) ; necessity  of  having  the  position  of  the 
College  of  Science,  Dublin,  with  regard  to  the 
Universities,  clearly  defined,  and  having  its 
apparatus  and  equipment  freely  open  to  be 
used  by  the  Enginering  Schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity ; recommendations  as  to  affording  facili- 
ties to  technical  students  for  obtaining'Univer- 
sity  Degrees  ; the  requirements  of  an  Arts  De- 
gree as  a preliminary  qualification  for  a Science 
Degree  a difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  proposal 
as  regards  Trinity  College ; possibility  of 
an  arrangement  by  which  students  of  Trinity 
College  would  he  at  liberty  to  attend  the 
College  of  Science  without  paying  the  fees 
paid  by  the  ordinary  non-University  students, 
and  of  Trinity  College  arranging  to  make  its 
Science  Degree  more  easily  available  for  stu- 
dents of  the.  College  of  Science,  8449  (p.  207), 
8524-37  (p.  209) ; witness  is  content  with  the 
" ' present  state  of  University  Education  in  Ire- 
land, 8458  (p.  207).  , 

Trinity  College,  Dublin: 

Objections  of  Roman  Catholics  to — Very  Rev.  H. 

Laverty,  7698  (p.  94) ; Right  Rev.  Dr,  Crozier, 

' 8380  (p.  198),  8409-21  (p.  199)  ; Dr.  Traill, 
8468-94a  (p.  207) ; Rev.  Dr.  Hogan,  8571  (pp. 
211,  216,  218),  8576-95  (p.  223),  8644-45  (p. 
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224),  8657-62  (p.  225);  Right  lion.  Horace 
Plunkett,  8698  (p.  232) ; Right  Hon.  Lord 
Justice  FitzGibbon,  8831  (p.  259) ; Rev.  Dr. 
Todd  Martin,  8991  (p.  274) ; Sir  Francis 
Cruise,  9535  (p.  345),  9565-68  (p.  347)  ; Rev. 
Dr.  Salmon,  9800  (p.  371),  9802-8  (p.  372)  ; 
Dr.  Tarleton,  9907  (pp.  383,  385),  9908-32  (pp. 
386,  387) ; His  Honor  Judge  O’Connor  Morris, 
9952  (p.  393). 

Unsectarian  character  of — Dr.  Tarleton,  9907 
(pp.  383,  385,  386),  9908-32  (pp.  386,  387). 
Protestant  character  of — His  Honor  Judge 
O’Conor  Morris,  9951  (p.  393). 

Number  of  Roman  Catholic  students  attending — 
Dr.  Traill,  8449  (p.  206),  8468-94A  (p.  207)  ; 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  8829  (p. 
258) ; Dr.  Tarleton,  9907  (p.  385). 

Presbyterian  grievance  with  reference  to — His 
Honor  Judge  Shaw,  9822  (p.  374)  ; Rev.  Dr. 
Leitch,  9936  (p.  388). 

Number  of  Presbyterian  students  attending— 
His  Honor  Judge  O’Conor  Morris,  9951-52  (p. 
393). 

Views  of  the  Governing  Board  as  to  affording 
facilities  for  the  religious  observances  of  all 
religious  denominations  in — Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Crozier,  8385  (p.  197),  8399-400  (p.  198) ; Dr. 
Traill,  8448  (pp.  203,  204),  8473-85  (p.  208), 
8548-62  (p.  210)  ; Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice 
FitzGibbon,  8870  (p.  263)  ; Rev.  Dr.  Salmon, 
9816-18  (p.  373)  ; Dr.  Tarleton,  9907  (pp.  384, 

The  Divinity  School  in — Right  Rev.  Dr.  Crozier, 
8385  (p.  197),  8401-8  (p.  199)  ; Right  Rev.  Dr. 

A rchdall,  9007  (pp.  278,  279) ; Rev.  Dr. 
Salmon,  9813  (p.  372);  His  Honor  Judge 
Shaw,  9822  (p.  374) ; Dr.  Tarleton,  9907  (pp. 
385,  386). 

Objection  to  the  interference  of  the  representa- 
tives of,  with  the  Royal  University— Dr.  Leslie, 
7753  (p.  112)  ; Rev.  Dr.  Leiteh,  9036  (p.  387). 
Distinguished  students  of;  large  proportion  of 
high  positions  held  by  former  students  of,  in 
the  Church  and  the  legal  and  medical  profes- 
sions— Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon, 
8826-29  (pp.  256,  257,  258). 

Non-resident  students  in — Dr.  Tarleton,  9907 
(p.  385). 

Position  of,  in  case  of  the  establishment  of  a. 
Roman  Catholic  University — Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Crozier,  8385  (p.  198) ; Right  Hon.  Horace 
Plunkett,  8698  (p.  236) ; Right  Hon.  Lord- 
Justice  FitzGibbon,  8831  (p.  259).  Injury - 
to  Trinity  College  unless  it  receives  a fur- 
ther grant  of  £100,000,  and  £6,000  per 
annum — Dr.  Traill,  8448  (pp.  204,  205),  8507- 
23  (pp.  208,  209). 

Exclusion  of,  from  Terms  of  Reference  to  the  - 
Commission — Rev.  Dr.  Petticrew,  7629  (p. 
82) ; Sir  J ames  Henderson,  7651  (p.  91) ; Mr. 
Shillington,  7725  (p.  104) ; Dr.  Leslie,  7753  (p. 
113);  Dr.  Traill,  8448  (p.  203);  His  Honor 
Judge  Shaw,  9822  (pp.  373,  374). 

Sec  also  under  University  Education  ; — Sug- 
gested Solutions. 

TJ 

University  College.  Dublin  : 

System  of  indirect  endowment  of,  by  means  of 
Fellowships  in  the  Royal  University  objection- 
able— Rev.  Dr.  Petticrew,  7629  (pp.  81,  85, 
86),  7637-41  (p.  88). 

Desirability  of  affording  a direot  endowment . 
to;  and  thus  abolishing  the  present  indirect 
endowment — Mr.  Shillington,  7725  (p.  104), 
7726-27  (p.  105) ; Rev.  Dr.  Salmon,  9801  (p. 
372). 

Proposed  utilisation  of,  as  a College  of  Residence  - 
for  students  attending  Trinity  College — Dr. 
Traill,  8448  (p.  206). 

Position  of,  in  case  of  a reconstruction  of  Royal 
- University,  or  of  a permanent  arrangement  of" 

the  University  system — Dr.  Leslie,  7753  (p.. 
109) ; Dr.  Pye,  8003  (p.  152),  8026  (p.  155)  5 
Rev.  Dr.  Delany,  9718  (p.  361). 

Government  of ; inaccuracy  of  the  statement 
that  the  College  is  under  the  absolute  irrespon- 
• sible  control  of  the  Jesuit  body — Rev.  Dr. 

Delany,  9710  (p.  359),  9713-15  (p.  360),  9717 
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Inaccuracy  of  stating  that  the  endowment  of,  is 
an  endowment  of  the  Jesuit  organisation — 
ltcv.  Dr.  D elany  9710  (pp.  359,  360),  9716  (p. 
361). 

Inaccuracy  of  the  statement  that  a Catholic  Uni- 
versity College  has  necessarily  somethin®  of  the 
character  of  a seminary — ltcv.  Dr.  Delany, 
9712  (p.  360). 

Religious  denominations  of  students  attending 
— Rev.  Dr.  Delany,  9712  (p.  360). 

University  Education: 

Past  History  of — 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill  of  1873 — Professor  Park, 
7495  (p.  38)  ; Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin,  8991  (p. 
274). 

Sir  Thomas  Wyse’s  scheme — Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Mar- 
tin, 8991  (p.  273). 

Mr.  Fawcett’s  Act  of  1873 — Prof  essor  Park.  7495 
(p.  38). 

Mistake  in  not  founding  a State-endowed  Col- 
lege in  Dublin  at  the  time  of  the  institution 
of  the  Queen’s  Colleges — Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Mar- 
tin, 8991  (p.  273). 

Hugh  O’Neill’s  claim  for  a Catholic  University — 
Mr.  Campbell,  7625  (p.  70). 

Saving  to  British  Treasury  of  £5,000  per  annum 
by  the  substitution  of  the  Royal  University 
for  the  Queen’s  University — Dr.  Pye,  8003  (p. 
154),  8077-82  (p.  157). 

Legislation  of  1869  makes  the  question  of  endow- 
ment of  religions  denominations  impossible — 
Rev.  John  MacDcrmott,  8777  (p.  243). 

Unsoundness  of  the  principles  on  which  attempts 
to  settle  the  University  Question  have  been 
based — II is  Honor  Judge  O’Connor  Morris, 
9951-52  (pp.  392,  393),  9963  (p.  394). 

Educational  Endowments  Commission  ; schemes 
of  government  drawn  up  by,  for  Colleges — 
Right  lion.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  8807-18 
(pp.  252,  253,  254,  255). 

Attitude  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  towards 
education  in  the  past — Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin, 
8991  (pp.  273,  274).  See  also  under  Pbesby- 
teiiian  General  Assembly. 


Present  Condition  of — 

Present  provision  for  University  Education  in- 
adequate— Mr.  Campbell,  7625  (p.  69)  ; Very 
Rev.  II.  Larerty,  7698  (p.  94);  Mr.  Jones, 
7719  (p.  101);  Rev.  Professor  Walker,  7735 
(p.  105)  ; Dr.  Pye,  7999  (p.  148)  ; Dr.  Pear- 
son, 8206  (p.  170)  ; Rev.  Brother  Burke,  8334 
(pp.  186,  187,  188) ; Rev.  Andrew  Murphy, 
9159  (p.  306). 

Present  condition  of,  satisfactory — Dr.  Traill, 
8458  (p.  207). 

Existence  in  Ireland  of  a general  feeling  of  the 
value  of  education — Right  Hon.  Horace 
Plunkett,  8698  (p.  237),'  8719-22  (p.  239) ; 
Count  Moore,  9944  (p.  390). 

The  principle  of  mixed  education ; the  develop- 
ment of,  and  the  question,  of  its  advantages 
and  disadavantages — Rev.  Dr.  Salmon,  9800 
(p.  369) ; II is  Honor  Judge  Shaw,  9823  (p. 

.Attitude  of  Roman  Catholics  towards  mixed  edu- 
cation—Dr.  Traill,  8447  (pp.  201,  202) ; Rev. 
Dr.  Hogan,  8627-28  (p.  224). 

Attitnde  of  Presbyterians  towards  mixed  educa- 
tion— Mr.  Campbell,  7625  (p.  72) ; Rev.  Dr. 
Petticrcw,  7630-35  (p.  88)  ; Mr.  Jones,  7719 
(p.  101) ; Dr.  Pye,  7999  (p.  150)  ; Rev.  John 
MacDermott,  8777  (p.  242),  et  seq. ; His  Honor 
Judge  Shaw,  9823  (p.  376),  9881-86  (p.  381) ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Leitch,  9936  (pp.  388,  389). 

Objection  of  Catholics  to  Protestant  “ atmo- 
sphere” of  existing  Colleges — Mr.  Campbell, 
7625  (p.  72).  See.  also  under  Trinity  College. 

Ideal  of  a University  ; Universities  of  the  “ com- 
mercial ” type  in  this  connection ; the  tradi- 
. tlon  that  education  shall  include  religion  and 
learning  part  of  the  Irish  ideal— Dr.  Pye, 
7999  (pp.  148  and  149). 

^Functions  of  a University  College ; necessity  of 
keeping  in  view  the  real  nature  of,  in  dealing 
with  the  University  Question— Dr.  Byers,  7491 
(p.  33).  Inadvisability  of  University  Colleges 
engaging  in  the  teaching  of  non-University 
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students— Dr.  Pye,  8003  (p.  154),  8063-64  (p. 
157).  Tutorial  work  in  University  Colleges — 
Dr.  Byers,  7491  (pp.  31,  32,  33)  ; Dr.  Lind- 
say, 7494  (p.  36) ; Dr.  Colwell,  7696  (p.  94). 

Advisability  of  developing  the  “ modern  side,” 
as  distinct  from  the  “ classical  ” side  of  Uni- 
versity Education  in  Ireland — Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Crazier,  8380  (p.  196),  8394-96  (p.  198),  8425- 
26  (p.  200)  ; Right  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett, 
8707-17  (p.  238),  8771-74  (p.  241);  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Arch, lull,  9017-21  (p.  279)  ; Dr. 
Coffey,  9354  (p.  325) ; Rev.  Dr.  Salmon,  9800 
(p.  370). 

Need  of  two  different  kinds  of  education — the 
“ Modern  ” type  and  the  “ Classical  ” type — 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  8820-22 
(p.  255),  8831  (p.  259),  8833  (p.  260),  8834  (p. 
261),  8853  (p.  261),  8872  (p.  263),  8924  (p. 
267),  8928-32  (p.  267). 

Desirability  of  co-ordinating  the  various  educa- 
tional systems,  Primary,  Secondary,  and  Uni- 
versity— Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  7422  (p.  6)  ; Sir 
James  Haslctt,  7582  (p.  50)  ; Mr.  Jones,  7719 
(p.  102) ; Professor  Steinbcrger,  7994  (p.  146) ; 
Right  ltcv.  Dr.  Crazier,  8394  (p.  198),  8422-30 
(p.  200)  ; Professor  Barrett,  8663  (p.  229)  ; 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice.  FitzGibbon,  8923  (p. 
267).  See  also  under  Technical  Education. 

Claim  of  Ireland  on  the  Imperial  Treasury  for 
the  purposes  of  University  Education,  in  view 
of  the  saving  to  the  Treasury  effected  by  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and 
the  payments  of  the  grants  for  Maynooth  and 
Magee  Colleges  out  of  the  Irish  Church  Fund 
—Right  Rev.  Dr.  Crazier,  8380  (pp.  196, 
197},  8440-42  (p.  200).  In  view  of  the 
saving  of  £5,000  per  annum  to  the  Im- 
perial Treasury  by  the  substitution  of  the 
Royal  University  for  the  Queen’s  University — 
Dr.  Pye,  8003  (p.  154). 

Number  of  students  who  would  be  available  for 
the  proposed  new  University  in  Dublin  ; statis- 
tics of  Intermediate  students — Rev.  Brother 
Burke,  8334  (p.  189) ; Right  Hon.  Horace 
Plunkett,  8698  (pp.  235,  236),  8723  (p.  239) ; 
Right  lion,  Jjord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  8831  (p. 
260),  8920-22  (p.  266),  8926  (p.  267),  8937-49 
(p.  269) ; Right  ltev.  Dr.  Archdall,  9029  (p. 
280) ; ltev.  Andrew  Murphy,  9159  (pp.  306, 
308,  309),  9160-86  (p.  309)  ; Very  Rev.  John 
Murphy,  9738-42  (p.  362),  9745  (p.  363)  ; His 
Honor  Judge  O’Connor  Morris,  9952  (p.  394). 

Statistics  of  the  number  of  students  who  passed 
the  Intermediate  examinations  not  a guide  as 
to  the  number  of  boys  requiring  University 
Education — Right  Rev.  Dr.  Grozier,  8380-85 
(p.  197),  8423  (p.  199). 

Value  of  statistics  of  population  and  deductions 
from  the  number  of  graduates  of  the  Royal 
University,  as  indications  of  the  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  requiring  University  Educa- 
tion—Dr.  Pearson,  8206  (p.  174),  8214-20  (p. 
175) ; Dr.  Traill,  8448  (p.  205) : Rev  Dr. 
Hogan , 8571  (p.  219). 

Statistical  tables  showing  the  importance  of  the 
non-Catholic  portions  of  Ulster  in  the  Royal 
University;  conclusions  drawn  from  these 
tables:  (1)  the  importance  to  Ulster  of  the 
University  Question;  (2)  a sufficient  con- 
stituency exists  in  Ulster  far  the  support  of 
two  Colleges  with  Arts  Faculties— Reu.  Pro- 
fessor Woodburn,  7840  (pp.  124,  127). 

Number  of  University  students  in  Connaught— 
Pf  Pye,  8003  (p.  152,  153),  8083-88  (pp.  157, 
/ );0 funster — Rev.  Brother  Burke,  8334 
(p.  189) ; Rev.  Brother  Connolly,  8358  (pp. 
191,  192). 

The  overproduction  of  University-trained  men 
not  a danger  to  be  encountered  in  Ireland— 
Dr.  Lindsay,  7494  (p.  35) ; Dr.  Dempsey,  7623 
(p.  67) ; Dr.  Pye,  8003  (p.  153) ; Rev.  Dr. 
Hogrn  8571  (p.  219) ; Right.  Hon.  Lord  Jus- 
tree  FitzGibbon,  8826  (p.  256). 

Overproduction  of  professional  men  in  Ireland— 
Mr.  Kyle  Knox,  7598  (p.  53) ; Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Crosier  8380  (p.  197),  8391-93  (p.  198) ; Pro- 
fessor Barrett,  8663  (p.  229);  Right  Hon. 
Horace  Plunkett,  8709-10  (p.  238) ; Rev  An- 
drew Murphy,  9159  (p.  308),  9162-79  (p.  309). 

The  statement  that  Ireland  has  already  enough 
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of  University  Education,  based  on  a misconcep- 
tion of  what  University  Education  really  is ; 
elaborate  schemes  of  examinations  not  suffi- 
cient— Dr.  Symington,  7489  (p.  27). 

Desirability  of  decentralising  University  Educa- 
tion— Dr.  Dempsey,  7623  (p.  66) ; Mr.  Camp- 
icll,  7625  (p.  71) ; Dr.  Pearson,  8206  (p.  173), 
8235  (p.  176) ; Dr.  Corby,  8241  (p.  178)  ; Rev. 
T.  II.  Tierney,  8295  (pp.  182,  183)  ; Rev. 
Brother  Connolly,  8358  (pp.  192,  193). 

Desirability  of  the  multiplication  of  Universi- 
ties— Mr.  Campbell,  7625  (pp.  75,  76). 

Exodus  of  Irish  graduates  to  other  countries 
owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of — Dr. 
Hyde,  9193  (pp.  313,  314). 

Effect  of  the  present  system  in  divorcing  the 
upper  classes  from  the  lower — Dr.  Hyde,  9193 
' (p.  314.) 


- Condition  of,  in  Foreign  Countries — 

The  statement  that  University  Education  has 
with  scarcely  an  exception  become  secularised 
all  over  the  world,  discussed — Dr.  Byers,  7491 
(p.  34)  ; Dr.  Traill,  8445  (p.  201),  8495-505 
(p.  208)  ; Rev.  John  MacDcrmott,  8777  (p. 
244)  ; Right  Her.  Dr.  Arclidall,  9007  (p.  278) ; 
Very  llev.  Dr.  O'Dca,  9066  (p.  300). 

.No  country,  outside  England,  offers  to  Catholics 
as  a satisfactory  place  of  University  Educa- 
tion such  institutions  as  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, and  Queen’s  College,  Belfast ; difference 
between  the  provisions  afforded  by  the  State 
to  Catholics  in  foreign  countries  and  those 
afforded  in  Ireland — Rex’.  Dr.  Hogan,  8571  (pp. 
211,  214.  217.  218,  219),  8576-95  (pp.  222,  223), 
8611-28  (p.  223),  8644-45  (p.  224),  8657-62  (p. 
225). 

Deports  from  Her  Majesty’s  representatives 
abroad,  on  the  provision  made  for  the  Univer- 
sity Education  of  Roman  Catholics — Rev.  Dr. 
Petticrew,  7629  (p.  84) ; Rev.  Dr.  Hogan, 

8570  (p.  211) ; Rev.  John  MacDcrmott,  8777 
(p.  244)  ; Very  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dca,  9066  (pp.  300, 
301). 

Difference  between  the  system  of  University  Edu- 
cation in  Germany  and  that  in  Ireland  ; the 
Irish  system  much  more  rigid  and  inelastic 
than  the  German — Professor  Steinberger,  7994 
(pp.  145,  146). 

Good  effect  of  the  requirement  by  the  Government 
in  Germany  of  a certificate  of  having  passed 
the  final  examination  of  the  German  Collegiate 
system  as  a qualification  for  a professional  de- 
gree or  Civil  Service  post — Professor  Stein- 
berger, 7994  (p.  146). 

Decentralisation  of  University  Education  in 
foreign  countries ; large  expenditure  by  the 
State  on  University  Education  in  Germany 
and  France — Sir  Rowland  Blcnncrhassett, 
8820  (p.  162)  ; Dr.  Corby,  8241  (p.  178) ; 
llev.  Brother  Connolly,  8358  (pp.  192,  193). 

The  Freibourg  University  dispute— Sir  Rowland 
Blcnncrhassett,  8120  (p.  163),  8152  (p.  164)  ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Hogan,  8571  (p.  216). 

University  Education  in  Prussia  with  reference 
to  the  provisions  made  for  Roman  Catholics — 
Rev.  Dr.  Hogan,  8571  (pp.  211.  212,  213),  8596- 
610  (p.  223).  In  Austria — Rev.  Dr.  Hogan, 

8571  (pp.  213,  214).  In  Switzerland — 
8571  (p.  216) ; in  France,  8571  (pp.  216,  217, 
218),  8572-75  (p.  222) ; in  Spain — Very  Rev. 
Dr.  O'Dca,  9066  (pp.  300,  301). 

Freedom  of  teaching,  and  freedom  of  inquiry  of 
Catholic  scholars  and  scientists  in  German 
Universities— Feu.  Dr.  Hogan,  8571  (pp.  214- 
216). 

Movement  for  a Catholic  University  in  Strasburg 
— Rev.  Dr.  Hogan,  8571  (p.  213). 

Number  of  University  students  in  foreign  coun- 
tries in  proportion  to  the  population — Rev. 
Andrew  Murphy,  9186  (p.  310). 

.Success  of  Universities  in,  due  to  their  being  in 
touch  -with  national  sentiment — Dr.  Hyde, 
9190  (p.  312). 

Two  Universities  in  Prague — Rcx\  Dr.  Hogan, 
8572-75  (p.  222) ; Dr.  Hyde,  9253-59  (p.  317). 
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The  Roman  Catholic  Claim — 

Nature  of — Professor  Park,  7495  (p.  39) ; Right 
Hon.  Thomas  Sinclair,  7601  (p.  56)  ; Dr. 
Dempsey,  7623  (p.  65)  ; Mr.  Campbell,  7625 
(pp.  70,  77) ; Mr.  Jones,  7719  (p.  101)  ; Pro- 
fessor Kinkead,  7955  (p.  139)  ; Dr.  Pye,  8003 
(p.  154)  ; Dr.  Cotter,  8333  (p.  185) ; Rev. 
Brother  Connolly,  8358  (p.  192)  ; Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Crazier,  8380  (p.  198),  8416-19  (p.  199)  ; 
Dr.  Traill,  8445-47  (pp.  200-201);  Rev.  Dr. 
Hogan,  8571  (pp.  211,  214,  218,  219),  8624-28 
(p.  224)  ; Right  Hon.  Horace  Plxmkett,  8698 
(p.  231);  Rev.  John  MacDcrmott,  8777  (p. 
244) ; Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin,  8991  (p.  274)  ; 
Sir  Francis  Cniise,  9535  (pp.  344,  345) ; Feu. 
Dr.  Salmon,  9800  (p.  371),  9802-12  (p.  372) ; Dr. 
Tarldon,  9907  (p.  383) ; Count  Moore,  9944- 
48  (pp.  390-391),  9946-47  (p.  392)  ; His  Honor 
Judge  O’  Connor  Morris,  9951  (pp.  392,  393), 
9953-56  (p.  394). 

The  constitution  of  the  institution  asked  for  by 
Roman  Catholics  compared  with  that  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  with  reference  to  denomina- 
tionalism — Rev.  Dr.  Petticrew,  7629  (p.  81). 

The  position  of  English  Roman  Catholics  com- 
pared with  that  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics  as 
regards  University  Education — Right  Hon. 
Thomas  Sinclair,  7601  (p.  57) ; Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Crazier,  8380  (p.  198);  Right  Hon.  Horace 
Plunkett , 8698  (p.  232)  ; Re r.  Dr.  Salmon, 
9800  (p.  371) ; Count  Moore,  9944  (p.  390). 

Cause  of  the  present  disabilities  under  which 
Roman  Catholics  suffer  as  regards  University 
Education  ; the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  to 
blame  as  well  as  the  British  Government — 
Right  Hon.  Thomas  Sinclair,  7601  (p.  56). 

The  demand  for  equality — Dr.  Dempsey,  7623  (p. 
66) ; Mr.  Campbell,  7625  (p.  71)  ; Very  Rev.  II. 
larerty,  7698  (p.  94)  ; Rev.  Dr.  Hogan,  8571 
(pp.  218,  219) ; Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Fitz- 
Cibbon,  8822  (pp.  255,  256),  8829-30  (p.  258), 
8874-5  (p.  263),  8879-80  (p.  263),  8957  (p. 
270)  ; Sir  Francis  Cruise,  9535  (p.  344). 

Catholics  prevented  from  obtaining  positions  of 
influence  and  emolument  owing  to  absence  of 
provision  .for  their  higher  education — Mr. 
Campbell,  7625  (pp.  71,  72,  73)  ; Rev.  Andrew 
Murphy,  9159  (pp.  306,  307) ; Sir  Francis 
Cruise,  9535  (p.  344). 

Necessity  of  providing  for  Roman  Catholics  an 
institution  with  the  following  essential  attri- 
butes if  the  claim  of  equality  with  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  is  to  be  conceded : (1)  auto- 
nomy ; (2)  academic  government ; (3)  religious 
teaching  as  part  of  College  life ; (4)  a School 
of  Theology  for  the  clergy — Right  Hon.  Lord 
Justice  FitzGibbon,  8825  (p.  256),  8830-31  (p. 
259),  8957  (p.  270). 

Importance  of  finality — Dr.  Byers,  7491  (p.  33)  ; 
Professor  Park,  7495  (pp.  38  and  39) ; Sir 
James  Henderson,  7651  (p.  91)  ; Dr.  Calwell, 
7696  (p.  94) ; Mr.  Irwin,  7791  (p.  116) ; Right 
Hon.  Horace  Plunkett,  8698  (pp.  234,  253) ; 
Sir  Francis  Cruise,  9535  (p.  344)  ; Feu.  Dr. 
Leitch,  9936  (p.  389). 

Any  solution  of  the  present  University  Question 
should  follow  the  maxim  “ tutc,  cito,  et 
jucundc  " — Professor  Park,  7495  (p.  38). 

Necessity  of  banishing  sectarianism  completely 
from  education  if  any  improvement  in  the 
present  condition  of  University  Education  is 
to  be  effected — Sir  James  Henderson,  7651-73 
(pp.  91,  92)  ; Dr.  Trcull,  8447  (pp.  201-202), 
8563-66  (p.  210). 

Reasons  for  providing  Roman  Catholics  with  an 
acceptable  system  of  University  Education : 
justice  of  the  claim ; good  effect  of,  on  the 
political  feeling  and  the  civic  administration 
of  the  country ; necessity  of,  in  view  of  the 
changes  in  Primary,  Secondary,  and  Technical 
Education  ; effect  of,  in  lessening  emigration ; 
necessity  of,  for  the  future  welfare  of  tire  coun- 
try; duty  of  the  State  in  the  matter — Mr. 
Harrington,  8244  (p.  179)  ; Dr.  Cotter,  8333 
(p.  185) ; Rev.  Brother  Burke,  8334  (p.  187), 
8335-36  (p.  190)  ; Rev.  Dr.  Hogan,  8751  (p. 
219) ; Right  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett,  8698  (pp. 
231,  236) ; Rev.  Andrew  Murphy,  9159  (p. 
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306,  308,  309);  Sir  Francis  Cruise.  9535  (pp. 
.344,  346);  9545-46  (p.  346)  ; Dr.  Tarlatan,  9907 
(p.  383) ; Count  Moore,  9944  (p.  390). 
Advisability  of  giving  due  prominence  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  to  the 
material  and  economic  aspects  of  the  Univer- 
sity Question,  and  of  appealing  to  the  new 
forces  in  Irish  life  and  the  national  instincts 
of  the  people — Bight  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett, 
8698  (pp.  233,  237). 

Necessity  of  appealing  to  the  national  factor  in 
any  new  educational  system  if  it  is  to  be  popu- 
lar and  to  be  a success  ; injury  to  the  country 
from  an  intellectual  and  artistic  aspect,  as  well 
as  from  a material  and  economic  point  of  view, 
arising  from  the  present  non-national  system 
of  education— Dr.  Hyde,  9190  (p.  311),  et 
scq. 

Solution  of  the  question  depends  on  political  as 
well  as  on  educational  considerations ; objec- 
tions  of  Protestants  : (1)  endowment  of  heresy  ; 
(<i)  position  of  Roman  Catholics  as  regards  Ox- 
ford and  Trinity  College ; (3)  objection  to  cleri- 
cal  mfluence— Hon.  Horace  Plunkett, 
8698  (pp.  231,  232,  233),  8702-6  (p.  238),  8727 
(p.  239),  8730,  8739-47  (p.  240). 

Necessity  of  seeing  that  the  present  provision  for 
University  Education  of  Protestants  in  the 
provinces,  is  not  injuriously  affected  by  any 
scheme  adopted  to  meet  the  wants  of  Roman 
Catholics — Mr.  Jones,  7719  (p.  101)  ; Dr 
Pearson  8206  (p.  173)  ; Mr.  Harrington,  8244 
(p.  179),  8252-68  (pp.  180,  181) ; Bev  B 
Harvey,  8351,  8354-56  (p.  191). 

Opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claim  based 
on  the  fear  of  undue  clerical  influence— Per. 

, ST’  omf"?’,76!  (P-  82) ; Dr.  Traill,  8445 
/P-  oSl  ’ Hon-  Horncc  Plunkett,  9968 

238)  > Count  Moore,  9944 
(p.  391) ; His  Honor  Judge  & Connor  Morris 
9952,  9957-58  (p.  394),  ’ 

Suggested  Solutions : — 

Solution  No,  1— 

ThLeDublht^Cnt  °f  ° Univcrsity  f°r  Catholics 

Dr:  L^(s‘  7431  (p.  14) ; Dr.  Byers,  7491 
>'  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Sinclair,  7601 
7?'  Tr-  7623  (P-  89);  Rev. 

Dr.  Petticrcw,  7629  (pp.  80,  82,  83,  84,  85)  r 
Very  Rev.  H.  Laverty,  7698  pp.  94  99)  r 
iinJlfl1’  7794  (£•  122)  i Professor  Kin- 
head,  7955  (p.  139)  ; Dr.  Corby,  8423  (p.  176) 

1'  Mr-  Harrington.  8248  (p.  180) ; Bight  Bev. 

" , 8385  (P-  197)  ; Dr.  Traill,  3447 

(pp.  201,  204,  205),  8459-61 ; Bev.  Dr.  Hogan , 
8871  (p.  219)  ; Bight  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Fitz- 
Gibbon,  8322  (p.  255),  8832  (p.  260);  Bev. 
Dr  Todd  Martin,  8991  (p.  276),  8992-94  (p. 

1 Vjry  Bev-  Hr.  O’Dca  9066  (p.  298)  : 

9354  (PP-  324,  325),  9363-76  (to 
u’iJs1'  Francis  Cruise,  9535  (p.  345),  9593 
(P-  349) ; Very  Bev.  John  Murphy,  9745  (p. 
363),  9746-53  (p.  364),  9756-67  (p.  364)  ; His 
40n0Z,^<Jgc  Shaw’  9824  (P-  377)  ; Dr.  Tarlc- 
9907  (P,385) ! His  Honor  Judge  O’Connor 
Morris,  9952  (pp.  393,  394). 

Authority  of  the  Bishops  as  regards  tire  govern- 
ment of  the  College  or  University  for  Catholics 
; o Pettlcrew,  7629  (pp.  82,  83)  ; Dr 

Pye  8003  (p  153)  ; Dr.  Cotter,  8333  (p.  185)  : 
Dr.  Traill,  8447  (pp.  201,  202),  8462-67  (p.  207)  ; 
a!1 ° *i,r,£‘0,rd  Justice  Fitz'Gibbon,  8863-69 
20  fn2  267 V2  iP'  26w  ’ 8^2'91  (P-  264),  8916- 
I 2Q7\P'  Vc.Ty,Itev-  Hr-  O Dea,  9066  (p. 

\ 297)  ■ Hr.  Birmingham,  g386  (p.  329). 

Case  of  collision  between  Canon  Law  and  Eng- 
Iish  Law  illustrating  the  fallacy  of  the  legal 
exampte  put  forward  to  show  that  lay  visitors 
rfiould  accept  the  decision  of  the  Bishops  on 
m?“pP°W“o3)“d  r-ram, 

■ ' Mr?  syfwsktt*  Cotter,  ms 

> Hev.  Dr.  Delamj,  9733-38  (p.  362) ; 

S 372)r'  Salm°n’  9800  (PP-  369,  370),  9813 
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Equipment  and  endowment  of  the  College  or 
University  for  Catholics— Professor  Park,  7495 
(p.  39)  ; Mr.  Shillington,  77-28-29  (p.  105)  ; Dr 
Cotter,  8333  (p.  185)  ; Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice 
FitzGibhon,  8838-40,  8854-55  (p.  259),  8873-76- 
(p.  263),  8880-81  (p.  263),  8911-13  (p.  266) ; 
His  Honor  Judge  Shaw,  8823  (pp.  376,  377) 
His  Honor  Judge  O’Connor  Morris,  9952  (pj 
394).  r 

Site  of  the  proposed  University  for  Catholics— 
Hr.  Corby,  8241  (p.  176) ; Dr.  Cotter,  8333  (p. 
185);  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibhon. 
8872  (p.  263).  ’ 

Character  of  the  proposed  College  or  University 
for  Catholics— Mr.  Harrington,  8248-55  (n 
180) ; Dr.  Cotter,  8333  (p.  185) ; Bight  Bev. 
Hr-  Crazier,  8416-19  (p.  199);  Dr.  Traill,. 
8447  (p.  203)  ; Bev.  Dr.  Hagan,  8571  (p.  219) : 
Bight  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett,  8769,  8707-8  (p.. 
238) ; Bev.  J ohn  MacDcrmntt,  8777  (p.  244)  ; 
Bight  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibhon,  8822  (n. 
255),  8830-31  (p.  258),  8831  (p.  260),  8834-40> 
(p.  261),  8363  (p.  262),  8872  (p.  263),  8882- 
83  (p.  264),  8916-20  (p.  267),  8925  (p.  267),. 
8933-37  (p.  268),  8952-76  (p.  2711  ; Bight  Bev. 
Dr  A rchdall,  9007  (pp.  277,  278)  . 9031-32,  9034- 
49  (P-  281),  9059-63  (p.  282)  ; Very  Bev.  Dr. 
ODea,  9126-33  (p.  305)  ; His  Honor  Judge- 
Shaw,  9823  (p.  377),  9824  (p.  377),  9833-40  (p. 
380) ; Count  Moore,  9944  (p.  391) ; His  Honor 
Judge  O’Connor  Morris,  9954  (p.  394)  • Dr 
Nydc  9i90  (p  312),  9193  (p.  314),  9194-204' 
(P-  318.)  : Hr.  Coffey,  9354  (p.  325),  9363-76- 
(p.  326) ; Sir  Francis  Cruise,  9535  (p.  344)  • 
Bev.  Dr.  Delany,  9718-25a  (p.  361). 

Question  of  the  attendance  of  Protestant  students-- 
at  the  proposed  College  or  University  for 
Catholics — Right  Bev.  Dr.  Crosier,  8411-21  (p 
199) ; Right  Bev.  Dr.  Archdall,  9007  (p.  278).' 

Modifications  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  necessary 
“I*5‘er  this  solution—  Mr.  Harrington,  8244  (n 
iflS’-  87,48',7(1  T(rp-  18°)  > Hr.  Colter,  8333  (p.. 
oom  ™ ? ‘ Z"11,  Hard  Justice  FitzGibhon,. 
8692-900  (ji  264),  8913-14  (p.  266),  8937  (pi 
268) ; Dr.  Coffey,  9363-76  (p.  326).  U 

Modification  in  Maynooth  College  probable nnder 
this  solution — See  under  Maynooth  Collece. 

Claim  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  to  State  Assis- 
tonee  m case  of  the  adoption  of  this  solution/ 

, T-  “Met  &ir  Charles  Cameron,  9594-604'- 
(pp.  349,  350). 

The  conversion  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  into  * 
University: — ’ 

The  question  of  the  foundation  of  a University  in 
Belfast— Professor  Dougan.  7496  (p.  39)  ; Sir 
James  Haslett,  7582  (p.  50)  ; Bight  Hon. 
Thomas  -Wajr,  7601  (p.  58)  ; Dr.  Dempsey . 
7623  (p.  69) ; Bev.  Professor  Walker,  7735  (p. 
105)  ct  scq.  -,  Dr.  Pye,  8026  (p.  155);  Lord 
o^lCe-nFltSGilban’  8822  (P-  255>-  8832-33  (p.. 

9376  (P-  32?)  5 Hr.  Tarleton,. 
9907  (p  385)  ; Bev.  Dr.  Leitch,  9936  (p.  389). 

Desirability  of  establishing  a University  in  Bel- 
last  m no  essential  respect  inferior  to  the  pro- 
vision made  for  the  University  Education  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestant  Episcopalians- 
— Bev.  Professor  Walker,  7735  (p.  106). 

The  removal  of  the  Royal  University  to  Belfast 
and  its  establishment  there  as  a University  on 
the  lines  of  the  Queen’s  University,  in  which 
the  modem”  type  of  education  would  pre- 
i™aAe’  aCool?bJe — Bight  Hon.  Lord  Justice 
P^Oibbon  8831  (p.  259),  8832  (p.  260),  8841- 
34  (P-  281).  8877-79  (p.  263),  8893  (p.  264), 
8909-11  (p.  265),  8925  (p.  267). 

The  founding  of  a new  Ulster  University  would 
involve  the  dissolution  of  the  Royal  University 
—Hr.  Lindsay,  7494  (p.  36). 

The  name  of  the  Northern  University  should  be 
Into.  Hniversity  ’’—Professor  Dougan, 

7496  (p.  39) ; if  not  the  “ Royal  University” — 
Jrrofessor  Woodburn,  7840  (p.  128). 

Equipment,  endowment,  and  dimensions  of  the 
proposed  University  in  Belfast— Bev.  Profes- 
sor Walker,  7735  (p.  106). 

The  Northern  University  should  he  a one  College 
Umveisity— Professor  Dougan,  7496  (p.  39). 
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■Question- of  the  removal  of  the  Arts  Faculty  from 
Magee  College  to  the  Belfast  University,  and 
•of  the  granting  of  Theological  degrees  by  the 
University — Re v.  Professor  Walker,  7735  (p. 
106)  ; Itev.  Professor  Woodburn,  7840  (p.  128). 

The  establishment  of  an  Ulster  University 
objectionable,  because  (1)  its  constituency 
would  be  insufficient ; (2)  its  degrees  would  be 
without  prestige  ; (3)  the  tone  of  the  institution 
would  be  provincial  in  the  worst  sense ; (4) 
the  analogies  of  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  not  in  point — liight  Hon. 
Thomas  Sinclair , 7001  (p.  58)  -;  Mr.  Shilling, 
ton,  7725  (p.  104)  ; Dr.  Leslie,  7753  (p.  108) ; 
Dr.  Leehoihj,  7794  (p.  122). 

It  would  place  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  a posi- 
tion of  inferiority  as  regards  University  Edu- 
cation— ltcr.  Dr.  Petticrcw,  7629  (p.  83). 

■Opposition  of  Northern  opinion  to— iter.  Profes- 
sor Walker,  7735  (p.  106). 

The  affiliation  of  Belfast  Queen’s  College  with 
Dublin  University  necessary  in  case  of  Solution 
No.  1 being  adopted — Dr.  Byers,  7491  (p.  34)  ; 
Professor  Park,  7495  (p.  38). 

Objection  to  the  affiliation  of  Belfast  Queen’s 
College  to  Dublin  University — Rev.  Professor 
Walker,  7735  (p.  106). 

The  establishment  of  a College  for  Catholics  in 
Belfast  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a University  for  Catholics  in  Dublin — 
Dr.  Dempsey,  7623  (p.  69). 

Advantages  of  Solution  No.  1 — 

It  is  the  best  solution,  and  would  be  a final  and 
permanent  settlement  of  the  question — Itev. 
Dr.  Hogan,  8571  (p.  219) ; Very  Her.  Dr. 
O’Dea,  9066  (p.  298) ; Dr.  Coffey.  9354  (p. 
325)  ; Sir  Francis  Cruise,  9535  (p.  345),  9593 
(p.  349) ; Very  Rev.  John  Murphy,  9745  (p. 
363). 

Necessity  of  this  solution  for  "finality”  and 
“ equality  ” ; advantages  of  establishing  a Uni- 
versity in  Dublin  and  another  in  Belfast  as  a 
means  of  providing  for  the  “ modern  ” and 
“ classical  ” types  of  education — Right  Hon. 
Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  8882  (p.  255),  8832- 
33  (p.  260). 

It  would  be  a superior  solution  to  one  involving 
a reconstruction  of  the  Royal  University — Rev. 
Dr.  Todd  Martin,  8991  (p.  276),  8992  (p.  276) ; 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dea,  9066  (p.  298). 

It  would  be  most  satisfactory  to  Belfast  Catho- 
lics, provided  an  affiliated  College  is  set  up  in 
Belfast— Dr.  Dempsey,  7623  (p.  69) ; Very 
. Rev.  H.  Laverty,  7698  (pp.  94,  99). 

It  would  be  the  most  straightforward  and  satis- 
factory course  of  settlement,  if  the  University 
in  Dublin  is  placed  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy— Dr. 
Tarleton,  9907  (p.  283). 

Falsity  of  the  undenominational  principle  on 
which  the  Queen’s  Colleges  were  founded  ; neces- 
sity of  having  a University  which  would  ade- 
quately provide  for  religious  teaching,  as  is  the 
case  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities, 
even  in  the  interests  of  true  education  in 
secular  matters,  leaving  aside  other  motives — 
His  Honor  Judge  O’Connor  Morris,  9952  (p. 
393). 

It  would  stimulate  intellectual  activity — Dr.  Cof- 
fey, 9354  (p.  325). 

The  atmosphere  of  the  University  would  be  free 
from  controversial  questions — Dr.  Coffey,  9354 
(p.  325). 

It  would  introduce  wholesome  variety  into  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  the  country— Dr.  Coffey,  9354 
(p.  325). 

Objections  to  Solution  No.  1 — 

Opposition  of  Presbyterian  Church  to — Rev. 
Dr.  Petticrew,  7629  (pp.  80,  82);  Rev.  John 
MacDcrmott,  8777  (p.  244). 

Opposition  of  Disestablished  Church  of  Ireland 
to — Right  Rev.  Dr.  Croeier,  8385  (p.  198),  8397- 
98  (p.  198) ; Right  Rev.  Dr.  Archdall,  9006-7 
(p.  277). 
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Opposition  of  public  opinion  of  North  of  Ire- 
land and  of  English  public  opinion — Dr.  Letts. 
7431  (p.  14) ; Right  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett , 
8698  (pp.  231,  232,  233). 

Want  of  finality — Rev.  Dr.  Petticrew,  7629 
(pp.  83,  84). 

It  would  not  afford  “ equality  ” — Rev.  Dr.  Todd 
Martin,  8991  (p.  276). 

Such  a University  would  not  be  conceded  in 
any  country  in  the  world — Rev.  Dr.  Petticrew, 
7629  (pp.  84,  85).  Criticism  of  this  objection 
— Rev.  Dr.  Hogan,  8571  (p.  211),  et  sea.  ; Very 
Her.  Dr.  O'Dea,  9066  (p.  300). 

The  establishment  of  sectarian  Universities  a 
retrograde  policy— Dr.  Byers,  7491  (p.  34)  ; 
Professor  Park,  7495  (pp.  38,  39) ; Sir  James 
Haslctt,  7582  (p.  50)  ; Miss  Deane,  7618  (p. 
65) ; Dr.  Leslie,  7753  (p.  108)  ; Professor  Kin- 
kead,  7955  (p.  139) ; Dr.  Pearson,  8206  (p. 
170).  ^ 

Religious  and  sectarian  differences  would  be  in- 
tensified—Dr.  Byers,  7491  (p.  34)  ; Mr.  Shil- 
ling ton,  7725  (p.  104). 

The  endowment  of  religion,  in  opposition  to  the 

Eolicy  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869,  would 
3 necessitated — Rev.  Dr.  Petticrew,  7629  (p. 
83). 

It  would  be  in  practice  a Roman  Catholic  Uni- 
versity— Rev.  Dr.  Petticrew,  7629  (p.  85). 
Although  called  a University  for  Catholics,  it 
would  be,  if  Dr.  O'Dwyer’s  scheme  be  carried 
out,  de  facto  a,  Roman  Catholic  University — 
(1)  its  governing  body  would  be  entirely  Roman 
Catholic ; (2)  its  constituent  Colleges  would 
be  Roman  Catholic ; (3)  its  students  would  ce 
Roman  Catholic;  (4)  the  authority  (i. e. , the 
Bishops),  which  decides  on  questions  of  discip- 
line relating  to  the  religious  effect  of  profes- 
sorial teaching,  would  be  Roman  Catholic— 
Right  Hon.  Thomas  Sinclair,  7601  (p.  57). 

It  would  be  under  clerical  domination — Rev.  Dr. 
Petticrew,  7629  (p.  82)  ; Dr.  Traill,  8445  (p. 
201).  This  objection  criticised — Right  Hon. 
Horace  Plunkett,  8698  (p.  232),  8702-6  (p.  238), 
8730,  8745-47  (p.  240)  ; Count  Moore,  9944  (p. 
391);  His  Honor  Judge  O’Connor  Morris, 
9952,  9957-58  (p.  394). 

It  would  tend  to  the  repression  of  individual 
liberty — Rev.  Dr.  Petticrew,  7629  (p.  85).; 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Archdall,  9007  (pp.  277,  278). 
This  objection  controverted — Very  Rev.  Dr. 
O’Dea,  9066  (pp.  297,  298). 

The  commingling  of  students  of  different  re- 
ligions and  types  would  be  prevented— Dr. 
Byers,  7491  (p.  34) ; Right  Hon.  Thomas  Sin- 
clair, 7601  (p.  58)  ; Rev.  Dr.  Petticrew,  7629 
(p.  83) ; Dr.  Pearson,  8206  (p.  170) ; Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Crozier,  8385  (p.  198),  8420-22  (p. 
199) ; Professor  Barrett,  8663  (p.  228)  ; Rev. 
John  MacDcrmott,  8777  (p.  244). 

The  degrees  of  such  a University  would  not 
carry  the  same  weight  as  those  of  an  unsectarian 
University — Dr.  Byers,  7491  (p.  34)  ; Dr.  Pear- 
son, 8206  (p.  170) ; Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice 
FitzGibbon,  8981-86  (p.  272) ; His  Honor 
Judge  Shaw,  9824  (p.  377). 

Protestants  would  be  prejudiced  against  grad- 
uates of— Dr.  Dempsey,  7623  (p.  69). 
Improbability  of  Parliament  consenting  to 
establish  such  a University — Right  Hon. 
Thomas  Sinclair,  7601  (p.  57). 

The  standard  of  education  would  be  lowered 
by  the  multiplication  of  Universities — Rev. 
Dr.  Petticrew,  7629  (p.  84)  ; Dr.  Leslie,  7753 

(p.  108). 

Dublin  not  able  to  support  two  teaching  Uni- 
versities or  Colleges  equal  to  Trinity  College ; 
unfair  competition  with  Trinity  College,  aris- 
ing from  the  establishment  of  a Roman  Catho- 
lic College  in  Dublin — Dr.  Traill,  8448  (pp. 
204,  205),  8507-23  (p.  208).  This  objection 
criticised — Rev.  Dr.  Hogan,  8572-75  (p.  222)  ; 
His  Honor  Judge  O’Oonnor  Morris,  9961-63 
(p.  394). 

Difficulty  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
Royal  University  graduates  in  case  of  thu 
. foundation  of — Dr.  Dempsey,  7623  (p.  69). 
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It  would  lead  to  the  triumph  of  denomina- 
tionalism  in  every  department  of  public  educa- 
tion— Rev.  Dr.  Petticrew,  7629  (p.  85). 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  would  be 
given  a perpetual  monopoly  of  Trinity  College 
and  Dublin  University — Rev.  Dr.  Petticrew, 
7629  (p.  83).  Question  of  such  being  the  case 
—Dr.  Tarleton,  9907  (p.  385). 

The  reorganisation  of  Cork  and  Galway  Col- 
leges in  a manner  satisfactory  to  Catholics 
would  inflict  a grievous  injustice  to  non-Catho- 
lic  minorities  in  Munster  and  Connaught — 
Right  Hon.  Thomas  Sinclair,  7601  (p.  57). 
This  objection  criticised  and  discussed — Dr. 
Pearson,  8206  (p.  173)  ; Mr.  Harrington,  8244 
(p.  179),  8252-68  (pp.  180,  181)  ; Rev.  R. 
Harvey.  8351,  8354-56  (p.  191). 

Many  influential  advocates  of,  not  convinced 
that  it  is  the  best  thing  for  the  country,  but 
induced  to  support  it  for  other  reasons — Rev. 
Dr.  Pettier  no,  7629  (p.  84). 

It  would  involve  the  establishment  of  an  Ulster 
University: — Right  Hon.  Thomas  Sinclair, 
7601  (p.  58). 

It  would  involve  a demand  for  the  setting  up 
or  endowment  by  the  State  of  other  sectarian 
Colleges,  c.g.,  a Roman  Catholic  College  in  Bel- 
fast, Magee  College — Right  Hon.  Thomas  Sin- 
clair, 76pi  (p.  58). 

It  would  involve  the  dissolution  of  the  Royal 
University — His  Honor  Judge  Shaw,  9824  (p. 
377).  This  objection  controverted — Right  Hon. 
Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  8841-54  (p.  261), 
8877-79  (p.  263). 

Inadvisability  of  abolishing  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity— Professor  FitzGerald,  7446  (p.  16)  ; Miss 
Deane,  7618  (p.  65)  ; Dr.  Colwell,  7696  (p.  94) ; 
Dr.  Leslie,  7753  (pp.  107,  108,  109,  113)  ; Rev. 
R.  Harvey,  8351  (p.  191)  ; His  Honor  Judge 
O'Connor  Morris,  9959-63  (p.  394). 

Solution  No.  2 — 

The  establishment  of  an  endowed  College  for 
Catholics  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity reconstructed — 

Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  7422  (p.  1) ; Dr. 
Letts,  7431  (p.  14),  7439-41;  Dr.  Sym- 
ington, 7489  (p.  27) ; Dr.  Byers,  7491 
(p.  34)  ; Dr.  Lindsay , 7494  (pp.  36,  37)  ; Pro- 
fessor Park,  7495  (p.  39)  ; Miss  Deane,  7618 
(p.  65)  ; Rev.  Dr.  Petticrew,  7629  (p.  85) ; 
Mr.  Shillington,  7725  (p.  104),  7726-29  (p. 
105)  ; Dr.  Lcebody,  7794  (p.  122)  ; Dr.  Pear- 
son, 8207-8  (p.  174),  8221-24  (p.  175),  8228-29 
(p.  175) ; Rev.  Ralph  Harvey,  8351  (p.  191) ; 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Crosier,  8380  (p.  198)  ; Right 
Hon.  Horace  Plunkett,  8699-701  (p.  238) ; 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  8831  (p. 
259),  8832  (p.  260),  8856-61  (p.  262),  8927  (p. 
267),  8981-86  (p.  272)  ; Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin, 
8991  (pp.  275,  276) ; Right  Rev.  Dr.  Arch  dull, 
9026  (p.  208),  9031-49  (p.  281) ; Very  Rev.  Dr. 
O’Dca,  9066  (p.  298) ; Dr.  Coffey,  9354  (p. 
325)  ; Sir  Francis  Cruise,  9535  (p.  345),  9536- 
44  (p.  346),  9546-48  (p.  347),  9584-93  (p.  348) ; 
Very  Rev.  John  Murphy,  9745  (p.  363),  9746- 
53  (p.  364),  9756-67  (p.  364);  His  Honor 
Judge  Shaw,  9823  (p.  376)  ; Dr.  Tarleton,  9907 
(p.  385) ; Rev.  Dr.  Leitch,  9936-41  (p.  389). 
Modifications  in  the  constitution  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges  in  case  of  the  adoption  of  this  scheme 
— Dr.  Letts,  7431  (p.  14) ; Dr.  Symington, 
7489  (p.  27) ; Dr.  Lindsay,  7494  (p.  37)  ; Mr. 

" Shillington,  7725  (p.  104)  ; Dr.  Leebody,  7794 
(p.  122) ; Rev.  Ralph  Harvey,  8351  (p.  191), 
8354-56  ; Dr.  Pearson,  8206  (p.  174),  8209-14 
(p.  175) ; Right  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett,  8726 
(p.  239) ; Right  Rev.  Dr.  Archdall,  9026  (p. 
279),  9050-58  (p.  282);  His  Honor  Judge 
Shaio,  9825-26  (p.  379),  0833  (p.  380),  9860-74 
(p.  381). 

Advantages  of  Solution  No.  2— 

It  does  not  involve  any  revolutionary  changes — 
Dr  Letts,  7431  (p.  14) ; Dr.  Lindsay,  7494  (p. 
“U  ; His  Honor  Judge  Shaw,  9824  (p.  377). 

It  is  the  best  practicable  solution — Dr.  Letts,  7431 
(p.  14) ; Dr.  Symington,  7489  (p.  27) ; Pro- 

fc, » <r4: a) ; m Bom’ Judst 
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It  is  the  least  objectionable  solution — Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Crazier,  8385  (p.  198). 

The  systems  of  National  and  Intermediate  edu- 
cation are  governed  by  mixed  Boards  ; it  would 
seem  natural  that  University  Education  should 
also  be  under  a mixed  Board — Ilis  Honor 
Judge  Shaw,  9824  (p.  377),  9889-92  (p.  382). 

It  does  not  hand  over  the  power  of  conferring 
degrees  to  any  denominational  body — His 
Honor  Judge  Shaw,  9824  (p.  377). 

This  argument  criticised — Right  lion.  Lord  Jus- 
tice FitzGibbon,  8856-61  (p.  262). 

Colleges  of  different  types  under  one  University 
desirable — His  Honor  Judge  Shaw,  9824  (p. 
378). 

Disadvantages  of  Solution  No.  2 — 

Opposition  of  Presbyterian  Church  to,  is  even 
greater  than  its  opposition  to  a University  for 
Roman  Catholics — Rev.  Dr.  Petticrew,  7629 
(p.  86) ; Rev.  Dr.  Leitch,  9936  (p.  389). 

Want  of  finality — Dr.  Byers,  7491  (p.  34)  ; Dr. 
Lindsay,  7494  (p.  37) ; Right  Hon.  Lord  Jus- 
tice FitzGibbon,  8831  (p.  259),  8832  (p.  260), 
8927  (p.  267)  ; Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin,  8991 
(p.  276) ; Very  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dea,  9066  (p.  298)  ; 
Sir  Francis  Cruise,  9535  (p.  345),  9539  (p. 
346) ; His  Honor  Judge  Shaw,  9893-94  (p. 
382). 

The  claim  for  “ equality  ” would  not  be  satisfied 
— Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  8831 
(p.  259);  Very  llcv.  Dr.  O’Dea,  9066  (p.  298). 

Friction  between  the  Dublin  College  and  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  would  be  intensified — Dr. 
Byers,  7491  (p.  34)  ; Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin , 
8991  (p.  275) ; Sir  Francis  Cruise,  9535  (p. 
345). 

It  would  be  a mere  makeshift,  and  the  final  and 
permanent  settlement  of  the  question  would  be 
made  more  troublesome  and  expensive  by  it — 
Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  8832  (p.  260). 

It  would  lack  the  prestige  and  distinction  of  a 
University,  and-  so  not  attract  the  best  minds — 
Dr.  Coffey,  9354  (p.  325). 

University  College  would  endeavour  to  control 
the  Senate  of  the  University— Dr.  Byers,  7491 
(p.  34) ; Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin,  8991  (p.  276)  ; 
Dr.  Tarleton,  9907  (p.  384). 

The  Presbyterian  Church  would  claim  control 
over  Queen’s  College,  Belfast— Dr.  Byers,  7491 
(p.  34). 

If  a large  expenditure  were  made  on  Residential 
Halls,  it  might  mean  a narrowing  of  the 
equipment  of  medical  and  scientific  Faculties 
—Dr.  Coffey,  3954  (p.  325). 

Want  of  homogeneity  in  a University  composed 
of  Colleges  of  different  types  and  ideals,  such 
as  Belfast  Queen’s  Colleges  and  University 
College,  Dublin — Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice 
FitzGibbon,  8832  (p.  260).  This  objection 
controverted — H is  Honor  Judge  Shaw,  9824 
(p.  374). 

The  ai'gument  that  the  principle  involved  has 
been  already  conceded,  controverted — Rev.  Dr. 
Petticrew,  7629  (pp.  85,  86). 

The  University  Education  of  ecclesiastical  stu- 
dents left  unprovided  for—  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Justice  FitzGibbon,  8831  (p.  250). 

The  idea  of  a College  narrow  and  restrictive:  it 
would  tend  to  a settled  uniformity  in  all  the 
constituent  Colleges— Dr.  Coffey,  9354  (p.  325). 

Other  Suggested  Solutions  involving  a Reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Royal  University — 

(a.)  The  establishment  of  two  teaching  Colleges, 
one  in  Dublin  the  other  in  Belfast,  with  a 
provision  that  these  should  develop  after  a 
time  into  two  separate  Universities — 

Dr.  Byers,  7491  (p.  34). 

(6.)  The  reconstruction  of  the  Royal  University 
as  a teaching  University  with  constituent  Col- 
leges of  an  undenominational  character — 

Dr  Byers,  7491  (p  35);  Sir  James  Haslett, 
7582  (p.  50) ; Right  Hon.  Thomas  Sinclair, 
7601  (pp.  58,  59) ; Dr.  Leslie,  7753  (pp.  107, 
108,  109,  113) ; Rev.  Dr.  Leitch,  9936  (p.  387), 
et  seq. 
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Possibility  of  Roman  Catholics  accepting  the 
system  of  education  proposed  under  this  scheme 
—Dr.  Leslie,  7753  (p.  113) ; Be v.  Dr.  Leitch, 
9936  (p.  388). 

(c.)  A combination  of  separate  Colleges  ( Queen’s 
Colleges,  Catholic  College  in  Dublin),  to  con- 
stitute a University;  the  Colleges  to  have 
authority  to  petition  for  separate  University 
powers,  the  petition  to  be  considered  by  a Com- 
mission specially  empowered  to  do  so — 1 
Dr.  Pye,  8003  (pp.  152,  153),  8023-26  (p. 


Changes  in  the  constitution  of  Queen’s  College, 
Galway,  required  under  this  scheme:  (1)  the 
College  to  be  possessed  of  a large  extent  of 
autonomy ; (2)  the  President  to  be  a Catholic ; 
(3)  the  supreme  and  appeal  powers  to  lie  in  a 
representative  body,  who  should  be  Trustees  of 
the  College  property  ; (4)  facilities  to  be  given 
for  the  religious  observances  of  Catholics  within 
the  College  grounds ; (5)  admission  to  the  Col- 
lege not  to  be  lightly  given ; (6)  appointment  of 
a lady  superintendent  for  ladv  students — Dr. 
Pye,  8003  (p.  152),  8023-24  (p.  155),  8029-31  (p. 
155),  8059  (p.  156). 

(d.)  The  reconstitution  of  the  Loyal  University, 
with  the  Queen’s  Colleges  reorganised  to  suit 
local  requirements,  and  an  additional  College 
for  Catholics  in  Belfast,  as  constituent  Col- 
leges; the  affiliation  to  Dublin  University,  on 
equal  terms  with  Trinity  College,  of  a Catholic 
College  in  Dublin — 

Dr.  Dempsey,  7623  (p.  66),  cf  scq. 

This  solution  avoids  the  destruction  of  the  Royal 
University ; it  supplies,  in  addition  to  the 
very  highest  kind  of  University  Education  for 
the  Catholic  gentry  and  all  Catholics  who 
desire  it  in  the  Dublin  College,  a less  expen- 
sive University  Education  suitable  to  the 
middle  and  poorer  classes  in  the  provincial 
Colleges ; it  decentralises  University  Educa- 
tion, and  brings  it  near  the  homes  of  the 
people — Dr.  Dempsey,  7623  (p.  66). 

Suggested  Solutions  involving  interference  with  the 
University  of  Dublin — 


(a.)  The  nationalisation  of  Trinity  College  and 
Dublin  University — 

Be«.  Dr.  Petticrew , 7629  (pp.  82,  86),  7635 
(p.  88) ; Sir  James  Henderson,  7651  (p. 
91),  7661-63  (p.  92) ; Dr.  Tarleton,  9907 
(p.  304). 

Undesirability  of  interfering  with  the  government 
of  Trinity  College — Bight  Bev.  Dr.  Archdall, 
9026  (p.  280). 

(6.)  The  establishment  of  one  University  for  Ire- 
land ( Dublin  University),  with  constituent 
Colleges — 

Dr.  Charles,  8176  (p.  167) ; Be v.  Dr.  Todd 
Martin,  8991  (p.  276). 

The  worst  solution  from  a practical  point  of  view 
— Dr.  Charles,  8176  (p.  167). 

Objection  of  the  Governing  Board  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege to  Dr.  Mahaffy’s  scheme — Dr.  Traill,  8448- 
49  (p.  206). 

The  best  solution  as  (1)  it  would  prevent  the  divi- 
sion of  students  denominationally ; and  (2)  it 
would  open  the  degrees  of  the  same  University 
to  all  Irishmen — Bev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin,  8991 
(p.  276),  8995-98  (p.  276). 

(c)  The  affiliation  of  a College  for  Catholics  in 
Dublin  to  Dublin  University  on  equal  terms 
with  Trinity  College,  Dublin: 

Dr.  Dempsey,  7623  (p.  66) ; Bev.  Professor 
Walker,  7735  (pp.  105,  106);  Professor 
Kinkead,  7955  (p.  140) ; Dr.  Cotter , 8332 
(p.  184) ; Dr.  Traill,  8448  (pp.  '205,  206) ; 
Bight  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett,  8699  (p. 
•257) ; Sir  Francis  Cruise,  9535  (pp.  345, 
346),  9549-64  (p.  3 VT) ; Dr.  Tarleton,  9907 
(p.  384) ; Count  Moore,  9944  (p.  391). 

This  the  best  solution  in  the  circumstances,  if  the 
Royal  University  be  at  the  same  time  continued 
with  Queen’s  Colleges,  Cork  and  Galway  modi- 
fied so  as  to  be  acceptable  to  Catholics — Dr. 
Cotter,  8332  (p.  184). 

Want  of  finality  in  this  solution — Bev.  Professor 
Walker,  7735  (p.  106). 
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The  connection  of  a College  with  Dublin  Univer- 
sity (especially  in  the  case  of  Belfast)  by  a sys- 
tem of  "common  examinations”  would  by  no 
means  entitle  the  College  to  any  share  in  the 
prestige  of  the  University — lie v.  Professor 
Walker,  7735  (p.  106),  7744-46  (p.  107)  ; Sir 
Francis  Cruise,  9535  (p.  346),  9556-63  (p.  347). 

Objectionable  (1)  because  it  is  outside  the  terms 
of  reference  of  the  Commission  ; (2)  because  it 
would  centralise  University  Education  in  Dub- 
lin to  the  detriment  of  the  provinces — Mr.  Har- 
rington, 8244  (p.  179). 

Objectionable  (1)  because  it  is  impracticable  ; (2) 
because,  if  attempted,  the  essential  qualities 
in  the  constitution  of  Trinity  College,  which 
make  it  a success  would  be  destroyed — Right 
Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  8830  (p.  258). 

Objectionable  (1)  because  Trinity  College  is  iden- 
tical with  Dublin  University  ; judgment  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  this  connection ; Act  of 
1793  only  applied  while  Trinity  College  was  not 
an  “ open  ” College ; (2)  the  two  Colleges  would 
form  hostile  camps  ; (3)  the  incompatibility  be- 
tween the  two  Colleges  would  make  their  union 
under  the  one  University  intolerable — Dr. 
Traill,  8448  (pp.  205,  206)  ; Dr.  Tarleton,  9907 
(p.  384). 

Unfeasible  and  undesirable — Sir  Francis  Cruise, 
9535  (pp.  345,  346),  9549-64  (p.  347). 

The  best  solution  from  the  point  of  view  of 
equality  and  prestige — Count  Moore,  9944  (p. 
391). 

Petition  of  certain  Catholic  laymen  in  favour  of 
this  solution,  discussed — Mr.  Harrington,  8244 
(p.  179) ; Sir  Francis  Cruise,  9535  (pp.  345, 
346),  9549-64  (pp.  347). 


Other  Suggested  Solutions — 

The  establishment  of  a University  or  College  for 
lay  Roman  Catholics  at  Maynooth — Dr.  TraiU, 
8448  (p.  205). 

The  establishment  of  a University  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy ; 
the  establishment  of  another  University  free 
from  the  control  .of  any  Church  whatever — Dr. 
Tarleton,  9907  (pp.  383,  384). 

The  establishment  of  four  provincial  Universi- 
ties, one  of  which  might  be  denominational — 
Dr.  Pearson,  8206  (p.  174). 

The  re-establishment  of  the  Queen’s  University 
and  the  direct  endowment  of  a Roman  Catholic 
University  College  in  Dublin  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  University — Dr.  Pearson,  8206 
(p.  174). 

Sec  also  under  Queen’s  University. 

The  revival  of  the  Queen’s  University  with  con- 
stituent Colleges— the  Queen’s  Colleges,  which 
should  be  undenominational,  and  a new  College 
in  Dublin  constituted  to  suit  Roman  Catholics  ; 
the  retention  of  the  Royal  University  as  an 
Examining  Board — Bev.  B.  Harvey,  8351-56 
(p.  191). 

For  further  references  as  to  the  powers  of  the 
Colleges  under  the  above  suggested  solutions  see 
under  Colleges. 


Y 

Victoria  College,  Belfast: 

Mrs.  Byers,  7609  (p.  60),  et  scq. 

Victoria  High  School,  Londonderry  : 

Miss  MacKillip,  7612,  et  seq. 

w 

Walker,  Rev.  Thomas,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in 
the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly’s  College, 
Belfast.  (Index  to  his  Evidence.) 

Witness  is  a graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  Oxford,  and  has  had  personal  experience 
of  Edinburgh,  Heidelberg,  Halle,  Lausanne, 
and  Strasburg  Universities,  and  is  a minister 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  7734  (p.  105), 
7737-38  (p.  106) ; witness  does  not  appear  in 
a representative  capacity,  but  he  is  aware  that 
his  views  are  by  no  means  unshared  by  others 
4 S 
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with  whom  he  has  come  into  contact ; the  de- 
mand for  a University  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
has  not  been  made  prominent  for  certain  rea- 
sons—^!) the  foundation  of  a University  being 
a political  matter,  the  North  of  Ireland  people 
considered  they  would  hardly  be  strong 
enough,  politically,  to  obtain  it;  discontent 
with  the  present  arrangements  shown  ; the  pro- 
vision for  the  people  of  the  North  of  Ireland 
defective,  as  the  only  University  which  they 
have  is  in  no  real  sense  a University  at  all ; 
injustice  of  this  state  of  affairs  ; no  provision 
should  be  made  in  any  University  for  the  exa- 
mination of  students  who  had  not  been  edu- 
cated at  a proper  College ; the  existence  of  an 
“ Examining  University  ” injurious  in  lower- 
ing the  ideal  of  University  Education ; if 
nothing  better,  however,  can  be  obtained,  the 
federation  of  a number  of  Colleges  under  a 
General  Examining  Board,  better  than  that 
the  Colleges  should  prosecute  their  work 
without  such  a federation  ; the  better  solution 
would  be  the  establishment  of  a University  in 
Belfast;  no  students  should  be  admitted  to 
the  Degrees  of  the  University  without  at- 
tendance at  Collegiate  lectures ; private 
teachers  would  be  useful  as  supplying  a supple- 
ment to,  not  a substitute  for,  these  lectures ; 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  was  planned  on  too 
small  a scale  to  be  in  any  sense  to  the  North 
of  Ireland  an  institution  equivalent  to  that 
which  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopalians ; this  grievance 
would  exist  even  if  there  were  no  Roman 
Catholic  problem ; the  claim  of  Roman 
•Catholics  in  this  connection,  7735  (p.  106) ; if 
either  of  the  following  suggested  schemes  of 
solution,  viz. — (1)  a Roman  Catholic  College  in 
Dublin  incorporated  in  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin, (2)  a new  University  for  Catholics  in 
Dublin,  are  adopted — the  only  adequate  solu- 
tion for  the  North  of  Ireland  would  be  a Uni- 
versity in  Belfast ; of  the  aforementioned  solu- 
tions the  first  lacks  finality ; as  regards  the 
second — objection  of  many  people  in  Ulster  to 
the  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a Uni- 
versity in  Belfast  arises  from  the  belief  that  it 
is  merely  a political  expedient  to  induce  them 
to  abstain  from  opposing  a Roman  Catholic 
University,  7735  (p.  106).  7743  (p.  107) ; the 
matter  not  considered  on  its  academic  merits ; 
the  establishment  of  a University  in  (Belfast 
which  would  involve  the  establishment  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  University  in  Dublin  the  best 
solution  on  academic  merits,  7735  (p.  106),  7739- 
42  (p.  107)  ; the  opinion  prevalent  'that  the 
Belfast  University  would  be  the  Queen’s  College 
as  at  present  hmun  called  by  another  name,  ano- 
ther cause  of  hostility,'  7735  (p.  106),  7743  (p. 
107) ; mistake  in  this  latter  supposition ; the 
new  University  should  be  equal  to  any  other 
in  the  country  in  equipment  and  endowment ; 
the  foundation  of  a Roman  Catholic  College 
in  connection  with  the  Royal  University  as  a 
solution,  to  be  disregarded  ; the  incorporation 
of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  College  in  Dublin  under  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  unsatisfactory,  as — (1)  the  con- 
nection of  Trinity  College  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  would  remain  bona  fide, 
largely  what  it  -has  been,  but  -the  connec- 
tion of  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  with  Dublin 
University  would  not  be  a real  inclusion  in  the 
University,  the  only  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity being  the  examinations  ; such  a connec- 
tion at  present  exists  with  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity ; absurdity  of  basing  a share  in  the  pres- 
tige of  Dublin  University  on  a “common  exa- 
mination" theory,  7735  (p.  106),  7744-46  (p. 
107) ; mistake  in  not  founding  a University  of 
suitable  character  and  dimensions  in  Belfast  a 
century  ago  ; the  people  of  Belfast  will  not 
take  the  same  interest  in  a College  as  they 
would  in  a University  equal  to  the  University 
of  Dublin  or  to  corresponding  Universities  in 
England  and  Scotland,  7735  (p.  106),  7747  (p. 
107) ; question  of  the  (desirability  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  Arts  Faculty  of  the  Presbyterian, 
College  from  Derry  to  Belfast  in  case'  of  the 
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foundation  of  the  new  University;  the  ques- 
tion of  the  new  University  granting  Degrees 
in  Theology  ; the  multiplication  of  small  Col- 
leges undesirable,  7735  (p.  106) ; question  of 
the  desirability  of  having  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  a University  in  everything  except  in 
name,  7747-51  (p.  107). 

Women,  Higher  Education  op  : 

Need  of,  in  Ireland — Mrs.  Byers,  7609  (p.  63) ; 

Miss  Hayden,  9688  (p.  357). 

Progress  ot  the  movement  for  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion of  Women — Mrs.  Byers,  7609  (p.  60),  cf 
seq.—Mev.  T.  H.  Tierney,  8295  (p.  182). 
Impetus  given  to  the  higher  education  of  women 
by  the  Royal  University  in  opening  its 
Honours,  Exhibitions,  and  prizes  equally  to 
women  and  men — Mrs  Byers,  7609  (p.  61) ; 
Miss  MacKillip,  7614  (p.  64). 

Advisability  of  providing  full  facilities  for — 
Might  Met.  Dr.  Arclidall,  9030  (p.  280) ; Mr. 
Macken,  9265  (pp.  317,  318). 

Admission  of  women  to  Queen’s  College,  Belfast 
— Mev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  7422  (p.  8).  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  not  a failure  as  regards  the 
education  of  women — Professor  Dougan , 7498 
(p.  40).  Small  number  of  lady  students  at- 
tending Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  due  to  the 
want  of  conformity  between  the  Scholarship 
courses  in  the  College  and  the  Honour  courses 
in  the  Royal  University — Mr.  Finnegan,  7704 

(p.  100). 

Admission  of  women  to  Queen’s  College,  Cork — 
Miss  H.  Martin,  8338-46  (p.  190). 

Attendance  of  women  students  at  Queen’s  College, 
Galway. ; views  of  Catholics  as  to  the  undesira- 
bility of  women  students  attending  the  College 
under  the  present  arrangements  ; action  taken 
by  Most  Rev.  Dr.  MacConnack  in  this  matter 
— Dr.  Pyc,  8001-3  (p.  151),  8003  (p.  152),  8018- 
19  (p.  155),  8069-71  (p.  157),  8054-58  (p.  156), 
8089-90  (p.  158)  ; Mev.  Dr.  Clarke,  8114  (p. 
160). 

Admission  of  women  to  Catholic  University 
School  of  Medicine — Miss  O’Farrclly,  9291-92 
(p.  320)  ; Dr.  Birmingham,  9393-94  (p.  333). 
Position  of  Trinity  College  with  reference  to — 
Dr.  Traill,  8449  (p.  206),  8538-39  (p.  209) ; 
Might  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  8851, 
8907-8  (p.  265)  ; Met.  Dr.  Salmon,  9813-15  (p. 
373). 

Desirability  of  awarding  University  Fellowships 
by  a fixed  test,  the  Examiners  not  judging  alone 
from  the  marks  gained  in  the  examination,  but 
taking  into  account  the  previous  record  of  the 
student ; these  Fellowships  should  be  open  to 
women  on  the  same  terms  as  men,  anld  women 
Fellows  should  be  required  to  lecture  in  the 
General  College,  and  io  perform  all  the  duties 
which  would  be  performed  by  the  men  Fellows 
—Miss  WMclerry  and  Miss  O’Farrelly,  9297- 
321  (p.  320),  9346-48  (p.  322). 

The  question  of  endowing  Women’sColleges — Pro- 
fessor Dougan,  7498  (p.  40) ; Mev.  Dr.  Orozicr, 
8385  (p.  198)  ; ill?-.  Macken.  9265-69  (p.  318)  ; 
Miss  M'Eldcrry  and  Mias  O’Farrclly,  9302-13 
(p.  320),  9331-37  (p.  321) ; His  Honor  Judge 
Shaw,  9847-48  (p.  380). 

Disadvantages  with  which  Women’s  Colleges  have 
to  contend,  owing  to  want  of  State,  endowment 
and  recognition  by  the  University — Mr. 
Macken,  9265  (pp.  317,  318)  ; Miss  Hayden, 
9688  (p.  358). 

Desirability  of  providing  Residential  Halls  for 
women  students  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity Colleges — Mev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  7422  (pp. 

8 and  9) ; Dr.  Pye,  8052,  8058  (p.  156)  ; Mr. 
Macken,  9265  (p.  318) ; Miss  M’Elderry  and 
Miss  O’Farrclly,  9295,  9302-13  (p.  320),  9331- 
37  (p.  321),  9344-45  (p.  322)  ; Miss  Hayden, 
9688  (p.  358),  9690-92  (p.  359),  9696-709  (p. 
359).  The  M‘ Arthur  Hall  for  Methodists  in 
Belfast  designed  for  providing  lady  students 
with  facilities  for  residence — Mr.  Shillington, 
7725  (p.  104). 

Desirability  of  having  all  University  Honours 
and  privileges — lectures,  teaching,  laboratories, 
prizes,  &c. — open  to  women  upon  the  same  terms 
and  on  the  same  conditions  as  they  are  open  to 
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men ; inadvisability  of  having  separate  teach- 
ing and  lectures  for  women  in  Women’s  Col- 
leges— Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  7422  (pp.  8 and  9) ; 
Miss  MacKillip,  7613-15  (pp.  64  and  65) ; 
Miss  Deane,  7618  (p.  65) ; Miss  H.  Martin, 
8338-46  (p.  190) ; Right  Rev.  Dr.  Crosier,  8436- 
39  (p.  200)  ; Miss  M'Elderry  and  Miss  O'Far- 
rclly,  9273-80,  9289-94  (p.  319),  9342^43  (p.  322), 
9348  (p.  322) ; Miss  Hayden,  9688  (pp.  357, 
358). 

Resolution  passed  at  a meeting  of  graduates  at 
Victoria  High  School,  Londonderry,  condemn- 
ing the  restriction  of  the  University  teaching 
of  women  to  Women's  Colleges — Miss  MacKil- 
lip, 7615  (p.  65). 

Views  of  the  Irish  Women  Graduates’  Associa- 
tion in  favour  of  having  no  separate  arrange- 
ments for  women’s  University  Education — 
Miss  MacKillip,  7615  (p.  65) ; Dr.  Rye,  8057- 
58  (p.  156)  ; Miss  M'Elderry  and  Miss  O’Far- 
relly,  9273-80.  9289-94  (p.  319) ; Miss  Hayden. 
9688  (p.  358). 

The  establishment  of  endowed  Women’s  Colleges 
recognised  by  the  University,  preferable  to  the 
attendance  of  women  at  mixed  Colleges.  Points 
supporting  this — (1)  the  success  of  Women’s 
Colleges  in  Belfast,  although  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege admits  women  to  its  lectures ; (2)  the  ab- 
sence of  Women’s  Colleges  would  deprive  wo- 
men of  the  higher  posts  as  teachers  which  they 
would  hold  in  their  own  Colleges  ; the  fashion 
of  having  men  as  teachers  would  be  imitated  by 
Secondary  Schools  for  girls,  thus  further  de- 
priving women  of  posts  as  teachers ; (3)  cer- 
tain important  subjects,  such  as  Domestic 
Science,  Music,  Pedagogy,  could  be  best  taught 
in  Women’s  Colleges  ; (4)  the  educational  ideal 
for  women  different  to  that  for  men — Mrs. 
Byers,  7609  (pp.  63  and  64)  ; Re c.  T.  H. 
Tierney,  8295  (pp.  182, 183),  8296-331  (pp.  183, 
184),  8331  (p.  184) ; Rev.  Dr.  Salmon,  9813  (p. 
373). 

Advisability  of  establishing  a University  for 
women — Rev.  Dr.  Salmon,  9813-15  (p.  373). 

Duly  incorporated  Women’s  Colleges  should  be 
connected  with  the  University  as  “ recognised  ” 
Colleges — Right  Hon.  Thomas  Sinclair,  7601 
(p.  60) ; Right  Rev.  Dr.  Crosier,  8385  (p.  198) ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin,  8991  (p.  275) ; His 
Honor  Judge.  Shaw,  9825  (p.  379),  9841-46  (p. 
380). 

Advisability  of  enabling  the  proposed  recon- 
structed Royal  University  to  recognise  the  Arts 
Faculty  of  any  teaching  institution,  reserved 
entirely  for  women,  as  a faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sitv — Dr.  Bestir,  7753  (p.  199),  7756-60  (p.  113). 

Inadvisability  of  combining  University  and 
Secondary  Education  in  the  same  institution — 1 
Miss  M'Elderry  and  Miss  O’Farrelly,  9295  (p. 
320),  9340-41  (p.  322) ; Miss  Hayden,  9688  (v 
358),  9693-96  (p.  359). 

Advisability  of  establishing  a fully  affiliated  Col- 
lege for  girls  in  Cork,  either  affiliated  to  an  in- 
dependent- University  in  Cork,  or  affiliated  to  a 
wider  University ; similar  Colleges  might  be 
established  in  Dublin  and  Belfast — Rev.  T.H. 
Tierney,  8295  (p.  182),  8307-12  (p.  183),  8315- 
27,  8331  (p.  184). 

Advisability  of  separate  classes  for  women,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  Medicine— Ecu.  T.  H. 
Ticrnw,  8295  (p.  182),  8312-14  (p.  183), 

31  (p.  184)  ; Dr.  Birmingham,  9593-94  (p.  325). 

Inadvisability  of  having  separate  classes  fra  wo- 
men—Miss  Martin,  8338  (p.  190) ; 8343-46  (p. 
190)-  Miss  M'Elderry  -and  Miss  O'Farrelly, 
9290-93  (p.  300),  9336-30  (p.  322). 
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A scheme  which  would  provide  for  tutorial  teach- 
ing in  the  Women’s  Colleges,  and  for  attend- 
ance of  women  at  general  lectures  in  the  Uni- 
versity, feasible  as  an  alternative  to  the  recog- 
nition -of  Women's  Colleges  by  the  University 
— Mr.  Macken,  9625  (p.  318) ; Miss  M'Elderry, 
9288  (p.  319),  9345  (p.  322). 


Woodbubn,  Rev.  George,  m.a.,  f.r.tt.i.,  Professor  in 
Magee  College,  Londonderry.  ( Index  to  his 

Evidence.) 

Statistical  tables  drawn  up  by  witness,  showing 
the  importance  of  the  non-Catholic  portion  of 
Ulster  in  the  Royal  University,  7840  (pp.  124, 
125,  126,  127)  ; accuracy  of  the  tables ; man- 
ner in  which  they  were  compiled ; possible  ob- 
jections to  them  answered,  7840  (p.  127)  ; the 
average  number  of  Protestant  students  from 
Ulster  appears,  from  the  calculation,  to  be 
1,034;  this  figure  in  reality  less  than  the 
actual  number  of  such  students,  as  many 
Ulster  students  go  to  Galway  anid  Scotland  for 
their  education,  and  these  are  omitted  from 
witness’s  calculations ; taking  the  present 
number  as  1,034,  it  is  probable  that  this  num- 
ber will  increase,  as  the  number  of  University 
students  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  has  in- 
creased during  period  1850  to  1880  from  195 
to  500,  and  in  1898,  1899,  and  1900  an  average 
of  over  1,000  students  per  annum  have  entered 
for  the  Royal  University.  Further,  the  Pres- 
byterian population  of  Ulster  has  not  dimin- 
ished with  the  population  of  the  rest  of  Ireland, 
but  has  even  increased ; conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  the  tables — (1)  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  present  University  Question  to 
Ulster  owing  to  the  large  number  of  students 
from  that  Province  ; (2)  Ulster  has  sufficient 
Arts  students  for  two  Colleges,  500  Arts  stu- 
dents being  available  after  all  deductions ; two 
Colleges  at  present  in  Ulster  recognised  by  the 
Royal  University,  viz.,  Magee  College,  Lon- 
donderry, and  Queen's  College,  Belfast ; de- 
sirability of  preserving  the  undenominational 
character  of  the  latter  College  in  any  changes 
in  the  University  system  that  may  be  malde  ; 
the  statement  that  the  College  is  a Presby- 
terian College  controverted;  Magee  College  a 
denominational  College ; claim  for  the  State 
endowment  of,  if  an  endowed  College  for 
Catholics  be  set  up  in  Dublin  ; injustice  of  not 
complying  with  this  claim  ; should  any  new 
University  be  set  up  in  Ulster  it  might  to  be 
named  the  Royal  University  ; or  failing  that, 
the  Queen’s  University.  The  Theological 
Faculty  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  should  be 
connected  with  the  new  University,  but  not  be 
State  endowed,  7840  (p.  128) ; provision  should 
be  made  for  distinguishing  between  Degrees 
obtained  by  students  who  have  attended  Col- 
legiate lectures  and  those  obtained  by  Extern 
students ; the  latter  should  be  granted  a 
Licentiate  in  Aits  instead  of  a Bachelor  of  Arts 
Degree,  or  should  be  required  to  pass  more 
examinations;  the  system  of  appointing  all 
the  Professors  belonging  to  recognised  Col- 
leges Examiners  in  the  University,  superior  to 
the  present  system  in  the  Royal  University, 
7840  (p.  129) ; attitude  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly towards  the  State-endowment  of  denomina- 
tional Colleges,  7841-46  (p-  129). 
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Dairy  ft  Agricultural  Societies 
Auxiliaries  ••• 

Agricultural  Societies 
Co-operative  Banks 
Poultry  Societies  ... 

Miscellaneous 
Federations 

Total  No.  of  Societies 
Total  Membership 

EXPLANATION  OF  MAP. 

Dairy  and  Agricultural  Societies  ® 

Auxiliaries 

Agricultural  Societies 
Co-operative  Banks 
Poultry  Societies 
Miscellaneous 
Federations 

Societies  registered  prior  to  31st  March,  1900. 
marked  in  red.  Societies  registered  since  that 
date  and  up  to  31st  Dec.,  1901,  marked  black.  At 
the  date  of  compilation,  April,  1902,  the  Societies 
number  628. 
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